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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those  who  continue  their  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  are  respectfully  reminded  that  the  besi  firoqf  they  can  give  of  their  approbation  of  our 
labours,  will  be  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  stipulated  terms  of  subscription,  which  will  re'nain,  as  heretofore,  to  wit : 

To  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casualties,  §4  per  annum,  payable  in  advance — but  those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will,  to  pay 
g5  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have  each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen  from  any  cause,  not  to  reach  them  in  good  order,  ami  an  agiicul- 
tura!  almanack,  in  the  bargain.  The  almanack,  besides  the  contents  of  common  almanacks,  will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c.  connected  with 
the  farmer's  and  the  /toiisewi/e's  duties  and  business.  Those  who  prefer  the  payment  of  four  dollars,  are  assured  that  the  Farmer  is  regularly 
put  ufi  and  sent  off  in  at  least  as  good  condition,  and  with  as  much  security  for  its  safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  United  States,  excepting 
always  that  invaluable  work,  Niles'  Weekly  Register. 

jQ"  The  money,  whether  four  or  five  dollars,  to  be  remitted,  in  all  cases,  directly  by  mail,  at  the  Editor's  risk — he,  requiring  only  the  word  of 
the  subscriber  that  the  money  was  deposited  in  the  neighbouring  post  office.  iCJ^  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  impracticability  of  getting:  84 
notes,  in  many  places,  may  be  obviated  in  this  way.— Let  the  subscriber  send  a  %5  note,  with  a  request  that  the  odd  dollar  be  passed  to  liis  credit^ 
for  three  months  of  the  succeeduig  year,  and  it  will  be  done :  but  where  gS  are  received,  without  any  such  wish  exfiressed  by  the  subscriber,  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  his  desire  is  to  be  considered  as  a  guaranteed  subscriber,  and  entitled  to  an  Agricultural  Almanack,  and  he  will  be 
so  entered  on  the  books,  ity^  Lastly,  the  Editor  assures  his  friends,  that  from  the  variety  and  value  of  materials  on  hand,  the  regularity  of  his  sup- 
ply from  abroad,  of  such  publications  as  afford  matter  adapted  to  this  journal,  and  above  all,  from  the  number,  zeal,  intelligence  and  generous 
publick  spirit  of  his  correspondents  in  all  the  states  of  our  own  blessed  country,  with  her  infinitely  diversified  soil  and  climate,  and  unexplored  re- 
sources of  Agricultare  and  Natural  History,  he  can  promise,  ivithout  fear  of  failure,  that  the  Farmer  will  continue  to  be  at  least  as  well  ivorthy 
of  their  patronage  as  heretofore ;  to  say  nothing  of  imfirovements  in  the  plan  and  substance  of  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  expected  from  great- 
er experience  and  facilities,  and  undiminished  fondness  for  the  subject. 

The  most  inattentive  observer,  must  have  perceived  the  progress  of  publick  opinion,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  attaching  more  respectabilit)', 
and  a  higher  moral  consideration  to  the  business  and  character  of  the  Farmer,  embellished  as  it  now  is,  with  researches  and  acquirements  in  Na- 
tural History,  Botany,  and  other  liberal  studies,  and  guided  by  the  results  of  modern  discoveries,  in  phisiology,  chemistry,  &c.  No  longer  is  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  associated  with  the  idea  of  mere  brute  f  rce,  and  all  its  results,  considered  as  ending  solely  in  calculations  of  profit  and 
Joss.  Its  votaries  are  expected  to  combine  the  polish  and  the  pleasures  of  reading,  with  better  judgment,  in  directing  the  labours  of  the  field — 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  witness  the  just  pride,  which  is  now  felt,  in  selecting  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  all  its  alluring  varieties,  as  their  regular 
profession,  by  young  men  of  the  first  consideration  and  talents  :  and  how  much  more  useful  and  honorable  to  seek,  where  "  all  the  grateful  coun- 
try breathes  delight."  the  invigorating  toils  of  the  field,  and  the  never  tiring  studies  of  nature,  renouncing  the  unmanly  and  enervating  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  the  town,  of  which,  if  ever,  it  may  now  be  truly  said 

"  Where  news  and  politicks  divide  mankind, 

"  And  schemes  of  state  involve  th'  uneasy  mind, 

"  Faction  embroils  the  werld ;  and  every  tongue 

*'  Is  mov'd  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung: 

"  Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envy  burns,  • 

"  And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns ; 

"  While  calumny  upon  each  parly's  thrown, 

"  Which  both  promote,   and  both  alike  disown." 

It  is  from  rellections  like  these,  and  not  from  the  vanity,  which  is  the  grovifth  of  overweening  partiality,  for  our  own  offspring,  that  we  antici- 
pate the  time,  when  every  tiller  of  the  soil  will  patronise  the  "  American  Farmer."  To  the  intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  our  correspondentSj 
we  owe  imspeakable  gratitude,  for  enabling  us  to  --ay  with  confidence  to  every  farmer,  that  in  its  pages,  his  wife  may  find  the  most  valuable  re- 
cipes, and  instructions  in  every  branch  af  househ  <ld  industry — that  his  children  may  find  in  them,  amusement  and  edification,  and  that  to  him- 
self, they  will  furnish  the  results  of  experiments  and  practical  directions,  applicable  to  the  whole  circle  of  agricultural  operations — finally,  we  ask 
the  favour  of  all  those,  who  think  its  usefulness  not  overrated,  not  only  to  consider  themselves  as  agents  to  receive  subscriptions,  but  that  the  Edi- 
tor will  feel  himself  under  particular  obligations  to  all  those,  who  by  sending  him  a  single  subscriber,  so  far  enable  him  to  continue,  Xh&frst  .Ame- 
rican Journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  agriculturists  of  America  To  promote  their  interests,  to  defend  their 
ri;<hts,  to  deserve  ;Afir  esteem,  and  to  exalt  and  embellish  their  vocation  in  the  estimation  of  themselves,  and  of  mankind,  is  tiie  greatest  pride, 
and  the  highest  ambit'on  of  their  humble  servant,  _  J.  S.  SKINNER,  Editor. 

Baltimore,  March  19,   1824. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  BARSHARE,    SUBSTRATUM,    AND    SHOVEL 
AND  MANNER  OF  USING  THEM  EXPLAINED. 


PLOUGHS 


Remarks  on  Ploughing,  Planting,   end    Tillage  ;  with  some  observations  on  the  Drill  Husbandry 
Pre/iared  by  Gideon  Dmis,  Manufacturer,  Georgetown, D.  C.for  the  "  American  Fakmeb." 


The  present  time  is  one  of  much  inquiry, 
research  and  practical  experiment,  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Manufacturing  affairs,  which  forebodes 
vast  results.     We  arc  told,  that  in  the  Eastern,  as 


also,  to  caution  all  persons  whomsoever,  against 
making  and  using,   or  vending  those    improve- 
ments without  my  consent. 
STRUCTURE.     In    order   to  give    a   better 


vrell  as  this  Western  World,  many  men  of  the  |  idea  of  the  structure  of  those  implements  I 
highest  attainments  and  greatest  refinement,  I  have  obtained  drawings  to  assist  me— AlthoJ'^h 
arc  not  only  turning  their  attention  to  the  pro-j  the  plough  has  been  the  most  material  impfe- 
motion  of  Agriculture,  Manufacturing,  and  In-  mcnt  of  husbandry,  for  thousands  of  years  I 
ternal  Improvements ;  but  arc    endeavouring  to  have  not  learned  that  there  has  ever  been  much 


adapt  their  habits  to  a  rural  life  ;  with  a  vie 
to  systematise  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  render 
it  more  pleasant,  profitable,  and  honourable. — 
Hence  it  is,  that  science  having  united  her  pow- 
ers to  effect  the  plan — research  must  go  its 
faithful  rounds,  and  explore  every  part.  With 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  miich  has  been 
explained  already  ;  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
Arts,  every,  process  is  scrutinized  with  accu- 
racy so  just,  that  habits  in  husbandry,  no  matter 
how  ancient,  or  how  much  revered  must 
yield  to  plans  more  perfect. — And  implements 
or  machines,  no  matter  what  their  structure, 
or  how  much  celebrated  they  may  hitherto 
have  been,  they  must  all  give  place  to  such  as 
are  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  their  respect- 
ive pu!  poses. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  time  is  coming,  (perhaps  it  is  near  at 
baml)  when  implements  of  husbandry  will  be 
valued  by  their  merits  only,  and  not  by  their 
appearance,  or  price,  or  the  recommendation  of 
whoever  may  take  a  fancy  to  that  particular 
form.  Therefore,  having  applied  the  word 
im/.r»vemcnt  to  those  implements  which  I  make  ; 
the  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  convince 
those  interested  in  their  use,  of  the  fact ;— and 


attention  given  to  its  structure  until  within  a  few 
years  past.  But  since  it  has  become  a  subject 
of  attention,  many  very  interesting  men  have 
undertaken  to  advance  its  improvement,  and  a 

great  many  forms  have  been  made,  and  tested. 

Having  come  at  a  knowledge  of  what  others  have 
done,  together  with  the  use  of  the  Dynanometer, 
by  which  I  could  with  certainty  test  each  re- 
sult ;  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  realiz- 
ing facts  respecting  improvements  in  the  piougli, 
which  I  believe  will  justify  me  in  recommend- 
ing those  which  I  have  made. 

The  first  drawing  exhibits  a  figure  of  the 
Barshare  plough,  taken  perspective! v,  so  as  to 
delineate  the  most  material  parts.  By  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  shear,  (or  cutting  edge) 
is  made  of  wrought  iron;  and  so  sliaped,  as  to 
be  easiest  made,  strongest,  and  easiest  kept  in 
repair.  It  is  fastened  to  the  plough  with  two 
screwbolts,  one  passing  through  the  mouldboard 
and  wing  of  the  shear;  the  other  through  the 
heel  of  the  shear  and  handle  of  the  plough.  I 
believe  the  point  and  edge  of  this  share  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  perfect  shape. 

The  next  is  the  moulding  part,  or  mouldboard. 
The  shaping  of  the  face  of  which,  is  found  to  be 
the  most  material  part  in  the  structure  of  the 


plough  ;  and  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
processes  in  mechanicks.— Not  being  able  to 
find  a  rule  to  work  by,  which  would  produce  the 
desired  shape  ;  I  determined  upon  trying  ex- 
periments by  testing,  or  realizing  such  shapes 
as  fancy  might  dictate  ;  in  the  course  of  which. 
I  have  (besides  the  number  I  have  seen  of  other's 
make)  made  sixteen  different  patterns  for  the 
mouldboard  of  the  plough.  And  whether  the 
present  is  the  perfect  shape,  futurity  will  tell 
us.  But  that  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  com- 
plete,  is  partly  a  section  of  a  cylinder,  whose 
radius  is  about  equal  to  the  w"idth  of  the  furrow 
the  plough  is  intended  to  turn  ;  but  made  so  that 
the  lore  and  rising  part  is  considerably  concave, 

and  the    lower   part    behind   rather   convex. 

The  mouldboard  is  made  of  cast  iron.  (This  is 
a  great  improvement  in  the  structure  of  ploughs, 
because,  if  we  can  once  attain  the  perfect  shape 
we  can  always  retain  it.)  The  top  of  my  mould- 
board  extends  up  to  the  beam,  and  is  attached 
to  it  by  a  strong  screwbolt,  which  passes  through 
an  iron  brace  that  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
mouldboard  down  to  the  heel  of  the  shear  and 
handle  of  the  plough. 

THE  COULTER. — I  have  made  some  ploughs 
to  work  without  any  coulter  at   all,  and  where 
there   is   no  tussicks,  or  a  stiff  sward   to  cut  I 
believe   they  are   quite  as  well,  and   many   say 
much  the  best   without    in  all  such  as    clover 
stock,  or   stubble  land,  and    some  use  them   in 
a  blue  grass   sod.    I   have  made  many  ploughs 
with  the  common  sward  coulter,  but  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  beam,  instead  of  passing  through 
It.     The   advantage   of  applying  the   coulter  in 
this  way  is,  that  it  stands  plum,  and  cuts  the  sod 
so  that  all  the  after  part  of  the  plough  except 
the  land  side,  runs  clear  of  the  edge  of  the  furrow, 
and    that  it  may  be    used  with  or  without   the 
coulter  at  pleasure  ;  and   as  there  is   no  coulter 
mortice   through  the   beam,  it  is  stronger,  and 
less   apt   to  be  abused.    Very  recently,  I  have 
applied  a  horizontal  coulter.     This   I  believe  to 
be  entirely  a   new  structure  of  the  coulter,  arid 
so  far  as  it  has  been  noticed,  is  much  admired ; 
it  may  be  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  or  steeL 
has  an  edge  at  each  end,  that  when  one  is  worn 
dull,  the  other  can  be  applied.    It  is  so  construct- 
ed  as   to  answer  every   purpose    in  cutting  the 
sward  or  sod,  and  still  preserves  the  broad  cir- 
cular throat  of  the  plough,  which  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  prevent  the  plough  from  choaking  ;  this 
is   an  advantage  that  those   will   know  how  to 
compute,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  turnin" 
in  large  growths  of  clover,  weeds,  stubble,  Sec'! 
its  form  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing. 
Each  end   of  the  coulter   is  seen,  one  in  its  pro- 
per position  just  forward  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouldboard,  the   other  end   resting  against  the 
outside  of  the  left  hand  handle. 

STOCKING.  My  ploughs  are  put  together 
without  mortice  or  tenon,  but  with  iron  screw- 
bolts;  the  beam  being  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
mouldboard  with  a  single  screwbolt,  from  a  swivel 
by  which  they  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  adjust ; 
so  as  to  work  after  two  or  three  horses  abreast  • 
which  iscffected  by  fixingablock  between  the  han^ 
die  and  the  end  of  the  beam,  when  the  block  is  in 
it  is  then  set  to  work  after  three  horses  ;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  havea  brace  to  extend  from  the 
screw  outside  of  the  beam  to  the  handle    and 
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fastened  with  a  screw  bolt ;  this  brace  prevents 
that  end  of  the  beam  from  drawing  down  by  tlie 
operation  of  the  team  When  the  block  is  out, 
and  the  beam  drawn  up  tc  the  handle,  there  ib 
no  need  of  the  brace;  the  plough  is  then  set  to 
•work  after  two  horses  abreast;  or  two  or  more 
oxen.  I  fasten  an  iron  brace  on  top  ot  the  beam 
to  the  main  screwbolt,  and  to  the  right  hand 
handle  which  answers  two  purposes— one  is  to 
support  the  handle,  the  other  for  the  plough 
line  to  lie  on,  and  prevents  it  from  being  caught 
under  the  furrow— In  constructing  this  plough, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  add  every, 
thing  necessary  to  make  it  perfect,  and  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  could  be  done  without. 
The  timber  isl  worked  as  nearly  strait  as  possible. 
in  order  to  avoid  working  it  across  the  grain 

When  those  ploughs  are  first  put  to  work  in 
some  situations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rub  the 
mouldboard  with  a  brick,  or  sandstone,  in  order 
to  make  it  scour,  and  be  sure  to  rerrtember,  that 
the  plough  will  never  work  to  perfection,  umil 
the  mouldboard  does  scour  completely  smooth 
They  are  calculated  to  run  deep  or  sha  low  by 
altering  at  the  clevis,  and  backhands  If  the  team 
should  walk  wide,  so  that  the  p  ough  would 
incline  to  take  rather  too  much  land ;  put  a 
piece  of  leather  between  the  handle  and  beam 
Vf  the  team  should  crowd  to  the  furrow  so  that 
the  ploueh  does  not  take  land  enough,  take  a 
little  off  of  the  beam,  and  so  repeat  the  process 
until  the  plough  runs  exactly  to  suit  the  team. 

SUBSTR-^TUM  PLOUGH.    The  2d  hgure, 
is  made  much  in  the  form  of  the  common  shovel 
plough,  except  the  leg,  the  lower  part  of  which 
Fs  made   of  k   strong  bar  of  wrought  iron  witlr 
the  edee  forward,   bent  in  a  suitable  shape   and 
attached  to  the  beam   with  a  screw  bolt,   and  to 
the    wooden   part  of  the    leg,  by   means  ot  two 
strong  straps,  rivited  to  the  iron,  and  screwed  to 
the  wood  ;  thus  constructed  it  is  simple,  and  very 
strong  considering  its  weight.     The  cutting  edge 
or  substratum  shove',  may  be  made   of  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  and  of  any  shape,  square,  round  or 
oval ;  the   present  are   made    of  cast  iron,  and 
,ound,  so  constructed  that  both  sides  are  exactly 
the    same  shape,  a  countersink   on    each    side, 
Tvhilst  one  forms  a  rest  for  the  toe  of  the  leg  iron, 
the   other  protects  the   burr   of  the  screw     by 
which  it   is   fastened  on,  from  wearing.     When 
the  shovel  is  worn  to  a  bevil   on  the  underside 
(in  front)  so  that   it  don't   stick  properly  to  its 
work    loosen  the  screw  and  turn  it  until  a  sharp 
part  'is  brought  forward,  and  so  repeat  the  pro- 
cess until  it  is  worn  to  a  bevil  all  round,  then 
take  it  off,  and  turn  it  upside   down;  this  wil 
place  the  bevil  on  the  top,  and  render  the  shovel 
completely    sharp,    and    so   Proceed   as   bexore. 
Price   for  the  substratum  plough    $8.       1  hosi 
plouehs  are  designed  (in  part)  to  work  after  the 
fearshare  Plough,  in  the   same  furrow,  in  order 
to   produce  a  deep   tilth,   without  burying    the 
soil  or  mixing  the  under  stratum  with  it ;,  this 
thev  will  do  with  the  power  of  two  norses,   or  a 
voke  of  good  oxen  in  common  land,  to  the  depth  ot 
horn  6  to  10  inches,  and  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
Also  to  be  used  in   the  drill  husbandry,   in  tlie 
cultivation  of  small   grain,    corn,   potatoes,  &c 
■whenever  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  the  land  deeply 
without  mixing  the  under  stratum  with  the  soil. 
They   will  pulverise   the  ground  to   any  depth, 
without  casting  a  fui  r«w  so  as  to  cover  the  small- 
est vegetable,  and   by  enlarging  the    shovel   (or 
cutting  edge)  and  altering  its  shape,  this  plogui 
may    be   adapted   to    working    land    foul    with 
weeds,  and  what  is  termed  scraping  tobacc°-    „ 
Figure  3.  ADJUSTING  SHOVEL  PLOUGH. 
The  stock  of  which  is  made   much   in  the  form 
•f  the  common  shovel  plough.    There  is  a  cast- 
iron  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  leg  with  a 


strong  screw   bolt,   which   we  term  the  leg-iron  ; 
to  this   the   shovel,    whether   round    or   square 
(see  figure  4)  is  fastened  with  a  single  screw  pin. 
The  plough  can  be  adjusted,  that  is  set  to  work, 
deep  or  shallow,    by  putting  a  bit  of  wood  or 
leather  between  the  leg  iron  and  the  leg  above 
or  below  the   screw  bolt,  as  may  be  required — 
and  when  one  part,  or  corner  of  the  shovel  wears 
dull,  loosen  the    screw  and  turn  down  another, 
and  repeat  that  process  until  the  shovel  is  worn 
all  round.    The  shovel  may  be  made  of  wrought 
iron  or  sheet  iron  ;  the  present  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  which  are  found  to  be  much  the  cheapest  ; 
and  most    uniform  ;    they    are    made  concave, 
and   work    with  the   concave   part  forward,  by 
which   means  they   work  deeper,  pulverise  the 
ground   finerj  and  leave  it  much  evener  on  the 
surface,   than  the  common  shovel  plough   does. 
Those  ploughs  are  well  calculated  to  work  in  a 
deep  soil,  sand,  or  loam. 

I  have    reason   to  believe,    that    the    shovel 
plough  is  not  known  (or  at  least  used)  at  all  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.     They   are  certainly 
a  very  useful  implement ;  but  to  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  use  them,  they  are  at  first  quite  un- 
pleasant to  operate  with  ;  this  is  owing  to  then 
standing  on  a  single  point,  of  course  would  incline 
to  run  any  other  way  as  soon  as   the  right  one, 
therefore,  need  strict  attention.    But  a  few  days 
practice  will  render  them  quite  pleasant  to  work 
with,  and  it   will  be  found   that  they   will  pul- 
verise the  ground  to  greater  perfection,  than  any 
other  implement.— One   difficulty   in    operating 
with  the  shovel  plough   is,   the  management   ol 
the  horse:  the  ploughman  must  hold  the  plough 
with  both  hands,  then  if  the  horse  is  awkward, 
or  wild,  he  is  to  manage   also.      Take  double 
hues,   and    make    them  just    so   long  that    the 
ploughman  can  stand,  or  walk  at  ease,  with  the 
line  over  one  shoulder,  and  round  his  back,  and 
under  the  other  arm  ;   thus  it  will  be  found,   a 
liule  practice  with  some  skill,  will  enable   the 
ploughman  to  m.;nage  the  most  refractory  horse 
if  he  will  only  pull,  and  without  saying  but  very 
little  to  him.     By   twisting  the  body   a  little  he 
can  incline  the  horse  to  the  right  or  left,  and  by 
holding  back  regulate  his   speed   or  stop  him  at 
any  time. 


PLOUGHING.  Many  very  interesting  far 
mers,  have  taken  up  the  idea,  that  deep  plough- 
ing is  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  husbandry  ; 
th^t— in  fact,  the  deeper  they  plough  their 
^■I  ound,  the  deeper  they  make  the  soil  ;  and  ot 
course  the  richer  the  land.  With  whom  this 
notion  originated  I  have  not  learned,  and  it  mat- 


ters not :    as  it   is   entirely  incorrect.       As  for 
making   land  rich,   merely  by   deep  ploughing, 
it  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  attempt  to  satisfy  hunger 
by  drinking  more  water. — The  case  is  very  plain. 
In  deep  ploughing,  where  there  is  but  a  thin  soil, 
it   is  either  buried  so  deep  as  to  be  of   little  or 
no  use  to  vegetation  ;  or  is  mixed  with  so  much 
clay,  (or  under  strata)  that  it  is  all   made   poor, 
and  of  quite  as  little  use. — Deep  ploughing  quali- 
fies the  ground  to  receive   more  moisture,  and 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  roots  of  vege- 
tation to    run  deeper.     Hence  it  is,  that  where 
farmers    plough   their  land   deep,   their    crops 
suffer  less    with   drought;    and  will  sometimes 
yield  a  better  increase.     But  the  land  is  not  any 
the  richer,  for  the  deep  ploughing.— Deep  plough- 
ing done  in  the  common   way,   is  very  injurious 
in  the  production  of  troublesome    weeds,  and  all 
such  growths  as  the  husbandman    wish  to  keep 
clear  of.    The   reason   is  because  the  seeds  are 
buried  at  every  depth  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ploughing,  and  at  every  operation 
in  tillage,  which  brings  them  within  the  influence 
of  the   atmosphere,    they    vegetate  and  grow ; 
thus  it  is,  that  the  farmers  are   so   much  beset 
with  these  unwelcome  growths.     My  idea  with 
respect  to  a  preventive  is,   to    work   so  shallow 
with  the  barshare  plough,  that  all  tlie  seeds  that 
are  turned  under,  will  be  within  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  where  they  will  vegetate  and 
grow,  and  when  they  get  to  a  suitable  size,  turn 
them   under  with  a' plough,   or  cut  them  off  at 
a  proper  depth,   with  some  suitable  implement, 
and  they  will  perish.     By  an  attention  to  such  a 
process,  as  this  proposed,  I    believe  the  farmers 
might  get  clear  of  many  very  troublesome  weeds, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of,  whilst 
they  plough  their  land  deep  at  one  operation. 

In  that  portion  of  the  country,   best  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  wheat,     with   which  I   am  most 
acquainted,  if  the  soil   is  found   to  be  3  inches 
deep,  the  land  is  said  to  be   very  good.— Tlien, 
suppose  it  to  be  a  clover  lay,  and  that  it  be  plough- 
ed  7   inches  deep  ;  that   there  be   4  inches  of 
clay  thrown  on  top  of  the  soil ;  that  it  be  sown 
with  wheat,  and  harrowed  in  (I  have  seen  this 
process  practised   in   some  neighborhoods,  and 
produce   tolerable  crops   of   grain.)      But  some 
very    i.ntavourable  etf;  cts  must  result. — Tlie  first 
hard  rain   that  falls  on  land   in  that    situ.ition, 
(esi-ecially  if  the  clay  has  been  made  very  fine 
by  '  hunowing)    it    will  become  soft,   and    run, 
or   cement  together  like  mortar  ;    and   form  a 
coat  or  crust,  whirh  when  wet,  water  will  hardly 
penetrate  ;  of  lourse,  instead  of  soaking  into  the 
"■round,  much  will  run  off,  which,  besides  wash- 
fng   tlie  land  ;  the   crop  needs  the  moisture.-— 
And,  when  that   coat  or  crust  becomes  dry,  it  is 
very'  hard  and  unfavourable   to   the    growth   of 
vegetation. — Again,  when  the  surface  of  a  fie  d 
is  composed  of  clay,  the   atmosphere  operating 

on  it it  becomes  very  fine  and  compact,  so  that 

it  holds  too  great  a  portion  of  water,  at  or  near 
the  surface  ;  it  is  the  water,  that  the  frost  ope- 
rates on,— frost  has  no  effect  on  the  cla)'  when 
dry;  hence  it  is,  that  a  clay  surface  with  its 
thin  coat  of  verdure  will  freeze  to  a  coiisiderablt 
depth  in  a  situation  where  a  rich  soil  with  its 
thick  coat  of  verdure  would  not  freeze  at  all ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  winter  grain  is  so  muck 
effected  by  the  frost  when  sown  on  clay,  and 
clover  so  much  drawn  out  of  the  ground  during 
the  winter  season.— When  clay  has  been  operat- 
ed on  by  the  frost,  and  is  thawing,  the  particl.-s 
become  so  extremely  fine,  that  they  will  float i a 
running  water  to  a  great  distance  ;  thus  it  is,  that 
fields,  the  surface  of  which  are  composed  of  clay, 
wash  so  much. 

The  great  art  in  husbandry,  is  to  assist  natare, 
which  we  see  has  fixed  the  soil  on  the  surface. 
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universally,  in  the  growing  of  every  thing,  from 
the  most  tender  pUmt,  to  the  most  solid  oak.  It 
is  the  soil  that  contains  the  principal  part  of  the 
vegetable  matter,  which  must  be  decomposed, 
and  also  in  salution,  (that  is  mixed  witli  water,) 
before  it  is  qualihed  for  vegetable  food  ;  if  so, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  on  the  surface  ;  because, 
there  the  atmosphere  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  all  matter.  If  this  is  admitted  as  the  fact  ; 
see  how  contrary  to  the  nature  of  those  things, 
most  of  the  husbandmen  act.  Yet  so  it  is. — 
When  the  soil  is  kept  on  the  surface,  it  decompo- 
ses or  rots  the  fastest.  Its  particles,  thougli 
they  may  become  a.s  fine,  or  even  much  finer 
than  those  of  clay,  yet  they  have  not  that  adhe- 
sive quality,  which  would  make  them  run,  or  ce- 
ment together,  like  mortar,  as  the  clay  does. — 
And  when  rain  falls  on  the  soil,  it  soaks  through 
90  long  as  the  broken  strata  underneath  will  re- 
tain it,  and  even  if  the  water  runs  off',  a  surface 
composed  of  soil,  does  not  wash  as  much,  as 
•When  composed  of  clay.  And  when  dry,  it  is  not 
too  hard,  it  never  bakes,  it  is  so  qualified  as  to  be 
•xactly  right.  Besides  this,  it  is  known,  that 
dark  colours  attract  a  greater  portion  of  heat 
from  the  atmosphere,  than  light  colours  do,  and 
1  presume  that  it  is  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  renders  vegetation  active,  and  enables  it  to 
perform  offices  necessary  to  its  life  and  growth  ; 
this  assures  us,  that  the  soil  should  be  kept  on  the 
surface.  Again  when  tlie  soil  is  buried  3  or  4 
inches  under  the  natural  stratum,  the  atmosphere 
has  but  very  little  influence  on  it  ;  and  even  if  it 
had,  it  is  a' considerable  time  before  the  roots  of 
vegetation,  (which  is  planted  or  sown  on  the  sur- 
face) run  deep  enough  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
it  ;  this  also  would  teach  us,  that  the  soil  should 
be  kept  on  the  top. 

The  1st  section  in  this  drawing  is  intended  to 
exhibit  a  view  of  deep  ploughing,  done  in  the 
common  way — a  shews  an  open  furrow, — 
cut  7  inches  deep,  and  14  inches  wide,  in  land 
■where  the  soil  is  only  3  inches  deep  ;  6,  the  fur- 
row slice  turned  over  on  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
ceding furrow,  with  the  soil  down,  and  4  inches 
of  clay  on  the  top  of  it  ;  c,  a  plant  of  corn  with 
its  roots  fiist  in  the  clay,  entirely  above  the  soil; 
rf,the  unbroken  stratum, on  the  left  hand,  and  un- 
der the  tillage. 

The  2d  section,  will  exhibit  ploughing,  done  at 
two  operations:  an  open  furrow  (is  seen)  cut  only 
."  inches  deep,  10  inches  wide  ;  and  that  the  fur- 
row slices,  including  the  soil  only,  are  turned 
over  on  a  bed  of  substratum,  pulverised  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches,  (this  is  done  with  the  substra- 
tum ploucih,)  a  plant  of  corn  is  seen  with  its  roots 
fixed  in  the  soil.  On  the  left  hand  and  under- 
neath is  seen  the  unbroken  stratum. 
(  To  be  continued  J 

FltOM    THE    NATIONAL    GAZETTE. 

CHICORY  THE  BliST  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
WEST  INDIA  COFFEE. 

Several  specimens  of  Germanic,  formerly  call- 
ed Westphalia  Coffee,  have  been  placefl  in  my 
hands  by  an  importing  commercial  house  of  this 
city,  with  a  request  that  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trials  of  the  beverage  it  yields,  i  would 
give  some  account  of  the  plant  from  the  root  of 
•which  it  is  obtained,  together  with  an  opinion  of 
its  dietetic  properties  and  effects." 

A  quantity  of  this  prepared  substitute  for  cof- 
fee, having  been  introduced  from  the  manufac- 
tories in  Germany  into  this  city,  which  I  under- 
stood from  the  importers  is  intended  to  be  offered 
for  sale,  it  appeal's  to  me  proper  that  the  citizens 
■who  may  be  disposed  to  try,  or  habitually  use 
the  beverage  made  from  it,  should  be  acquainted 
•with  the  information  requested.  I  have,  there- 
ibre,   subjoined  an  account  of    the   plant  from 


which  this  succedaneum  is  prepared,  after  hav- 
ing frequently  used  in  my  family  the  beverage 
made  from  the  specimens  sent  me,  both  alone 
and  combined  with  coffee. 

Germanic  or  Westphalia  Coffee  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  root  of  the  Cic/wrium  Jntybu.s,* 
Succory,  Cychory  or  wild  succory .f  This  plant 
is  not  a  native,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  probably  with  grass  seeds,  and 
has  become  naturalized,  being  frequently  met 
with  along  the  margins  of  cultivated  fields,  and 
by  road  sides,  among  rubbish.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city  it  is  quite  common,  and  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  the  Ridge  Road  near  town, 
and  on  the  Frankford  and  Germantown  roads. 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Keck,  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  Road  ana 
other  highways.  The  root  is  perennial,  shaped 
like  a  carrot  or  raddish  root.  The  stem  is  about 
two  feet  high,  erect  and  branched,  its  branches 
straggling,  garnished  with  a  few  short  leaves, 
those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  those 
proceeding  from  the  root,  being  much  longer, 
and  resembling  the  leaves  of  dandelion.  The 
flowers  are  bright  blue,  sometimes  white,  about 
the  size  and  form  of  those  of  dandelion.  The 
endive  or  winter  curled  sallad,  of  our  markets 
(scarole  or  scariole  of  the  French)  is  a  species 
of  the  same  genus  to  which  the  Cichorium  Inty- 
bus  belongs,  and  by  Poiret  is  conjectured  to  be 
the  identical  plant,  varied  by  culture,  though  tiie 
endive  is  more  generally  suijposed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species oiiginally  from  the  East  Indies. 

Every  part  of  the  wild  succory  root  has  a  fresh 
and  bitter  taste;  and  in  a  greater  degree  in  the 
wild  plant,  than  in  that  subjected  to  cultivation. 
On  breaking  it  a  milky  saponaceous  juice  exudes, 
which  is  bitter  and  slightly  styptic — this  juice 
seems  to  contain  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  plant. 
These  are  said  to  be  stomachic,  stimulating,  re- 
freshing, aperient,  demulcent,  resolvent,  deob- 
struent,  &c.  Geoffery  asserts  that  the  mild 
bitterness  of  the  succory  invigorates  the  stomach, 
excites  the  appetite,  aids  digestion,  and  frequent- 
ly promotes  perspiration  and  expectoration. 
Murray  is  inclined  to  think  it  useful  in  emacia 
tions,  melancholy,  hypocondria  and  consumptions, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  breast.  Van 
Swieten  declares  that  the  root  of  succory  has  had 
extraordinary  effects  in  visceral  obstructions  and 
the  disorders  which  they  produce.  Several 
writers  of  great  respectability  say  that  hysterical 
females  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  juice 
of  this  plant,  and  that  the  decoction  either  with 
or  without  milk  has  been  serviceable  to  melan- 
choly hypocondriacs.  Some  authors  pre'end 
that  the  powcler  of  the  dry  leaves  acts  beneficial- 
ly in  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. The  expressed  juice  has  been  medicinally 
employed,  and  it  is  said,  ofteh  successfully  in 
catarrhal  engorgements  of  the  lui.gs  and  in  vis- 
ceral derangement.  United  with  ammoniac  and 
other  stimulating  articles,  it  has  frequently  l)een 
used  in  intermittent  fevers  :  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  most  cases  which  it  is  believed 
to  have  cured,  the  good  'effects  were  derived 
principally  from  the  associated  medicine.  This 
lopinion  is  supported  by  Alibert,  who  remarks, 
in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  encomiums  on 
the  virtues  of  succory,  that  they  are  at  least 
problematical  as  regards  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions and  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  that 


*  An  itigus^ural  dissertation  on  thin  filant  by 
Rodol/ihe  Jac'/ues  Cavierartus,  ivas  fiublished  at 
Tubingin,  to  which  the  curious  are  rrf'-rred. 

\  Chicoree,  chicor  e  suuimge,  French  ;  zicho- 
rien,  tvxgivart,  hintlxuft,  ('erman  ;  cicoria,  cico- 
rea,  radichio,  Italian  ;  achichoria,  chicoria,  S/ian- 
ish  ;  noBegnuarda,  Swedish. 


he  sees  no  good   reason  to  assign  to  the  plant  any 
peculiar  efficacy  against  certain  diseases. 

Chaunieton,  Chamberet,  and  Poiret  state  that 
succory  root  is  very  much  used  in  the  north  of 
Euro|)C,  and  in  France,  as  a  surrogate  for  coffee, 
and  that  it  is  used  in  the  latter  country  to  adulte- 
rate the  coffee  which  is  sold  in  powder  or  ground, 
in  the  shops:  and  I  learn  from  the  importers  of 
the  prepared  substitute,  who  have  requested  this 
account,  that  immense  magazines  or  factories, 
are  established  in  Germany,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  its  preparation.  The  manufacturers 
collect  the  root  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  it 
is  then  cut  in  slices,  dried,  afterward  torrified 
•and  pulverised  or  ground.  The  French  authors 
say,  "  it  is  used  in  infusion  or  decoction  with  water, 
'.a  make  a  drink  which  has  all  the  appearance 
;nrl  bitterness  of  coffee,  without  possessing  the 
otpcr  precious  qualities  of  that  useful  bcverag'j. 
But  that  it  is  nevertheless  applied  to  the  same 
uses,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  milk  or  cream." 
They  •.itate  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  great 
pier  iDtion  in  keeping  it,  since,  in  large  masses, 
it  is  lialjle  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Murray 
states  that  five  houses  in  Augsbourg,  were  con- 
sumed Ijy  a  fire  which  had  originated  in  a  maga- 
■zme,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

The  Egyptians  consumed  immense  quantities 
of  succory,  and  the  Greeks  also  used  it.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  conf.nually  cultivated  for  economical  and 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves 
during  scarcity  of  pasture,  and  they  never  at  any- 
time show  dislike  to  them.  It  thrives  in  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  any  exposure,  resisting  droughts, 
deluges  of  rain,  hail,  or  cold.  It  grows  speedily, 
and  forms  an  excellent  forage  for  cattle  in  the 
spring.  Under  cultivation,  it  is  bleached,  like 
celery,  by  screening  it  from  air  and  light,  and  in 
this  state,  forms  an  excellent  and  healthful  sallad. 
Geoffrey  says  that  intermittent  fevers,  which 
had  resisted  other  means,  had  been  cured  by  a 
free  use  of  succory  sallad. 

To  return  to  the  root,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
From  the  preceding  accoimts  of  the  properties 
'of  succory,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is,  compara- 
; lively  .vith  coff'ee,  an  inert,  or  at  least  an  inactive 
plant.  And  it  is  doubtless  destitute  of  the  subtle, 
heating  and  very  stimulating  effect  of  the  favour- 
ite beverage  made  from  coffee  seeds.  Tlie  em- 
pyreuma,  on  which  the  fine  flavour  and  exhilira- 
cing  powers  and  much  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
coffee  depends,  is  wanting  in  the  succory — it  can 
therefore  never  be  made  to  possess  the  delicate 
and  grateful  taste  of  coffee,  while  it  will  oertain- 
Iv  be  incapable  o*  pvoducin/  the  sa;ne  injurious 
eflFect.  From  the  trials  I  have  made  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  dietetic  article  of  family  use,  it  is  more 
healthful  than  rye  coffee,  and  has  a  softer  and 
more  agreeable  taste  ;  it  is  less  injurious  to  de- 
licate constitutions  than  coffee — it  is  less  heating, 
more  perspirative,  less  stimulating  than  coff'ee  ; 
and,  though  far  inferior,  as  every  substitute  musi 
be,  to  genuine  coff'ee  taken  in  moderation,  I  yet 
believe  the  health  of  the  community,  the  female 
part  of  it  especially  (to  whom  there  can  be  no 
doubt  coff'ee  is  peculiarly  injurious,)  would  be 
benefitted  by  using  a  moiety  or  two  thirds  of 
this  article,  mixed  with  one  half  or  one  third  of 
genuine  coffee.  That  it  is  preferable  to  torrified 
rye  as  a  succedaneum,  I  fully  believer  And  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  sensible  properties  of 
succory  root,  and  those  preserved  in  the  i>repar- 
ed  surrogate.  Under  these  impressions,  and 
influenced  by  the  ojjinion  that  rye  coffee  is,  to 
most  constitutions  hurtful,  to  some  extremely 
prejudicial,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
to  my  fellow  citizens  the  use  of  succory  coffee  ;  and 
so  favourable  is  my  opinion  of  its  healthfulness  and 
economy,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  fo 
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the  honourable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that 
it  be  introduced  into  the  diet  of  sailors  on  ship- 
board, and  soldiers  in  marine  posts.  The  opinion 
just  stated  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  rye  coffee, 
demand  a  word  or  two  in  its  justification,  since  it 
is  so  pal'jably  opposed  to  the  prejudice  and  inter- 
est of  a  large  proportion  of  our  population.  It 
is  grounded  on  the  observations  I  have  made  in 
my  professicmal  practice  for  some  years  past.  I 
have  found  numerous  instances  of  distressing 
cholic  and  flatulence  in  delicate  constitutions  and 
sedentary  peisons,  traceable  to  no  other  source, 
which  have  appeared  a  short  time  after  the  free 
use  of  rye  coffee ;  and  which  continued  until  I 
interdicted  its  use  as  a  daily  beverage.  But  I 
have  seen  other  more  distressing  affections,  at- 
tended, particularly  in  females,  with  violent 
habitual  spasms — produced,  as  I  believed,  by 
fiiiall  poi-tions  of  spurred  rye  or  ergot,  which 
had  been  mixed  with  the  pure  grain.  In  such 
cases,  I  have  only  succeeded  in  procuring  relief, 
by  interdicting  the  use  of  the  beverage.  My 
suspicion  of  the  presence  of  ergot  has  arisen  from 
an  actual  detection  of  elongated  grain  in  masses 
of  unground  ton  ifie;i  rye,  which  grain  appeared 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  incipient  state  of 
the  spurred  or  poisonous  seed.  The  same  thing 
I  have  observed  in  examining  the  heads  of  rye 
in  the  rye  fields,  during  botanical  excursions. 
While  I  am  sensible  that  great  care  is  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  of  rye-coffee  to  cleanse  the 
grain  of  extraneous  substances,  I  still  believe 
that  the  cockle  seed  and  half-spuyred  grains  will 
elude  detection.  I  subjoin  a  translation  of  the 
remarks  and  directions  printed  in  German  on  the 
papers  in  which  the  succory  coffee  is  enveloped, 
with  this  single  remark  that  it  should  be  made 
either  mixed  with  coffee  or  by  itself,  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it  through  a  bag  or  strainer. 
WILLIAM  P.  C.  BARTON 

Use  and  qualities  of  this  Surrogate  of  Tlest 
India  Coffee. 

This  elegant  Surrogate  of  coffee  is  very  con- 
ducive to  health,  does  not  heat  the  blood — is  not 
injurious  to  the  eyes — nor  does  it  affect  the 
nerves,  but  assists  digestion. 

It  may  be  drunk  Avithout  any  addition  or  with 
a  small  proportion  of  coffee,  agreeably  to  the 
taste  of  the  persons  using  it  ;  it  is  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner  of  coffee. 

Directions  for  using  the  Germanic,  formerly 
called  Tlestjihalia  Coffee. 
To  one  portion  of  3  cups  take  of  this  coffee  1-4 
Loth,  this  would  be  according  to  our  weight  only 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  appears  to  me 
a  great  deal  too  little  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have 
it  quite  similar  in  taste  to  real  coffee,  add  3  or 
4  beans,  and  prepare  it  as  usual.  But  even  with- 
out this  addition,  it  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
beverage,  as  in  its  preparation  the  greatest  clean- 
liness is  observed,  and  its  component  parts  consist 
only  of  such  things  as  are  conducive  to  health, 
by  no  means  injurious  ;  and  may  be  submitted  to 
any  medical  examination. 

Professor  Barton's  remarks  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  our  I'eaders,  so  far  as  they  explain  the 
medical  qualities  and  effects  of  Chicory  and  of 
Rye,  when  used  instead  of  coffee — but  those  who 
have  been  subscribers  from  the  commencement 
of  this  work,  will  recollect  that  several  commu- 
nications, commencing  with  one  from  Judge 
Holmes,  of  Winchester,  in  the  first  volume,  have 
been  published,  to  show,  that  of  all  substitutes 
for  imported  coffee,  the  root  of  this  plant  af- 
fords the  best ;  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  yet  more 
deserving  the  attention  of  Farmers,  as  food  for 
their  stock.    Mr.   Bellinger,  recommends  it  as 


being  little  affected  by  the  winter  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  yielding  the  best  early  pasture  for 
sheep.  For  a  very  satisfactory  paper,  in  relation 
to  the  uses,  mode  of  planting,  and  yield  of 
Chicory,  the  reader  is  referred,  especially,  to 
the  American  Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  65. — JEdil. 
A7n.  Farmer. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  MISSOURI 

Senate  Chamber,  Marches,  1823. 
Mestrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  : 

Gentlemen — I  wish  you  to  publish  the  enclosed 
letter.  The  facts  stated  in  it,  relative  to  the  ve- 
getable productions  of  Missouri,  will  give  cor- 
rect data  for  forming  opinions  about  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  country.  The  writer  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  science,  character,  and  fortune,  great- 
ly attached  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and 
entitled  to  an  implicit  confidence  in  all  his  state- 
ments. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

Franklin  Missouri,  Xov.  24th,  1822. 

Sir — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  for- 
warded to  you  some  of  the  largest  specimens  of 
plants  which  have  been  reared  in  my  garden  this 
year,  with  a  few  others  of  two  years  growth. — 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  I  have  not  travelled 
for  these  samples  out  of  my  own  garden,  which 
was  laid  out  on  the  poorest  part  of  my  land,  and 
on  which  there  has  not  a  particle  of  manure 
been  spread.  It  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  ;  contains, 
for  vines  and  other  small  frui'.s,  &c.  eleven  acres, 
and  has  too  great  a  portion  of  sand  in  my  own 
estimation,  but  in  the  opinion  of  my  neighbours, 
a  great  deal  too  much. 

Perhaps  it  may  afford  some  satisfaction  to 
know,  I  live  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  about  180  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  lati- 
tude 39,  and  in  a  bottom  whose  greatest  extent, 
from  East  to  West,  is  about  25  or  26  miles,  and 
whose  average  breadth  is  about  2  miles.  I  know 
of  no  part  less  than  one,  nor  many  above  3  miles 
in  width.  At  Boon's  Lick,  the  bottom  is  about 
its  medium  breadth.  That  our  country  is  incom- 
parably rich  in  its  products  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
such  articles  as  are  generally  raised  in  the  Wes- 
tern countries,  I  believe  has  never  yet  been  dis- 
puted, and  I  need  not  particularise  them. 

It  is  known  to  most,  that  an  individual  of  any 
species  of  plant  may  accidentally  attain  to  great 
size,  even  on  a  poor  soil  ;  and  that  some  soils 
abound  with  salts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nur- 
ture of  particular  species  of  plants  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  whole  species  will  be  reared 
to  great  perfection  on  them.  But,  it  is  not 
known  by  any  farmer,  that  a  great  variety  of 
plants  can  be  raised,  to  great  perfection,  for  a 
series  of  years  in  succession,  unless  the  soil  and 
climate  be  both  rich  and  warm.  Let  me  not 
theorise,  but  leave  it  for  others  to  conjecture  the 
causes  of  the  great  fertility  of  our  country  :  facts 
are  all  I  vouch  for  ;  and  these  not  conjectural, 
but  such  as  I  have  determined  by  the  trial. 

By  the  by,  these  theories,  or  conjectural  cau- 
ses, though  a  source  of  much  error,  have  yet  af- 
forded me  much  occasional  amusement,  and  I 
seldom  go  to  Tennessee  without  experiencing  its 
exhilirating  influence.  My  acquaintance  meets 
me,  and  exclaims,  "  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  are  you 
alive  yet,  and  just  come  from  that  cold  country  ?" 
Har-deman.  "I  am  alive,  you  see,  and  I  left  the 
Missouri  but  ten  days  ago."  "  Well,  what  are 
the  times  there  ?  I  suppose  you  came  down  to 
purchase  your  old  plantation  again  :  or  perhaps 
.to  buy  cotton  .>"    H.  "  I  am  content  to  live  in 


Missouri  ;  and,  as  for  cotton,  I  raise  what  I 
want."  H.  "  Come,  come,  my  friend,  that  will 
not  do — for  cotton  to  grow  in  the  Missouri,  is  out 
of  the  question."  "Why  so?"  "Because  it 
lies  too  far  north  ;  and  because  it  is  so  nuich  ele- 
vated ;  for  you  know  that  high  mountains,  even 
in  low  latitudes,  are  covered  in  the  summer 
time  witli  snow  ;  therefore,  a  high  latitude,  and 
a  high  country  conjoined,  must  produce  the  most 
extreme  cold."  Generally,  here,  I  yield  to  my 
acquaintance ;  and  answered  his  conclusion,  by- 
stating  the  advantages  we  derive  from  this  cold  : 
Thatitistheonlyspotof  earth  which  civilized  na 

tions  allow  to  be  inhabited  by  civilized  people 

that  is,  free  from  the  visitations  of  the  Devil  : 
that,  in  fact,  he  once  came  here,  piping  hot,  antl 
was  immediately  seized  with  such  a  chill,  that 
he  ran  back,  swearing  he  would  never  visit  so 
cold  a  place  again.  Thus  I  break  with  those 
whose  idle  dreams  prevent  them  from  observing 
useful  facts.  But,  the  cotton  :  I  raised  about 
1,200  lbs.  in  the  seed,  per  acre,  this  year.  I  say 
about,  for  I  was  away  from  the  State  in  Septem- 
ber and  part  of  October,  when  a  part  was  picked 
out,  and  put  up  without  being  weighed;  but,  from 
what  was  gathered  before  I  left  home,  and  smce 
my  return,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  great  error. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  men,  that  a  certain 
number  of  days  is  necessary  to  perfect  a  vegeta- 
ble, in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  that  cotton,  be- 
ing a  native  of  a  southern  country,  where  the 
seasons  are  long,  in  which  this  plant  grows,  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  maturity  in  ours.  Here  is 
another  sort  of  theory,  about  which  I  shall  not 
detain  you  so  long  as  I  did  with  the  other,  but 
simply  say  :  I  planted  my  cotton  about  the  2Sth 
of  April :  a  drought  was  then  prevailing  here, 
and  it  continued  until  the  30th  of  May,  at  which 
time  a  rain  fell.  In  a  few  of  the  first  days  of 
June,  my  cotton  came  up  ;  on  the  6th  July,  I  saw 
blooms  ;  on  the  16th  August,  it  began  to  open  ; 
and  the  field  was  picked  over  on  the  last  days  of 
August.  Our  old  friend.  Dr.  John  Sappington, 
who  lives  a  neighbour  to  me,  says  his  cotton 
came  up  from  the  8th  to  10th  June,  the  seed 
having  laid  in  the  ground  something  more  than 
five  weeks  ;  and  he  raised  this  year,  by  actual 
measurement  of  the  ground,  and  weiglit  of  the 
cetton  :  To  say,  lOi  acres  of  ground,  picked  out 
before  the  15th  instant,  10,2?'2  lbs.  of  clean  dry, 
white  cotton,  of  fine  staple.  His  letter  to  me 
this  day,  and  now  lying  before  me,  informs  me 
of  this  ;  and,  further,  that  there  is  now  open  in 
his  field  from  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  to  be  gathered. 

In  order  to  test  this  theory  a  little  better  than 
Obadiah  did  his,  by  his  wife  and  cow,  I  plant- 
ed some  Indian  corn  on  the  first  day  of  May. — 
On  the  9th  June,  it  was  in  silk  ;  on  the  15th  July 
it  was  ripe.  I  planted  some  of  the  new  corn, 
which  was  then  ripe  enough  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  10th  July ;  on  the  11th  August  it  was  in  silk ; 
on  the  10th  September  it  was  ripe  ;  being  the 
second  crop,  or  two  generations  in  4  months  and 

10  days.  I  planted  some  other  new  corn  on  the 
first  of  August  ;  and  on  the  1st  September  it  was 
in  silk  ;  on  the  1st  October  it  was  ripe.  Thus, 
in  61  days  I  have  perfected  a  generation  of  Man- 
dan  corn. 

The  timber  is  not  generally  tall  in  our  country, 
particularly  near  the  prairies,  where  it  is  thinly 
set  ;  the  bodies  are  low,  with  large  spreading 
tops,  even  in  our  richest  lands.  In  the  bottoms 
it  is  otherwise  ;  for  there  it  is  thickly  set,  and 
tall.  Gen.  T.  A.  Smith  has  had  several  cut  into 
rail  lengths,  11  feet  long,  and  7  cuts  to  the  tree, 
which  would  require  a  body  of  84  feet  of  straight 
timber.  Mr.  Hater  cut  one,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
this  bottom,  from  which  he  got  8  rail  lengths,  of 

11  feet  each.  Allow,  then,  as  is  really  done,  for 
the  stump  and  half  the  gap  m«de  in  cutting  the 
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logs  off,  it  must  have  taken  a  tree  of  95  feet  to 
produce  these  rail  lengths.  A  hollow  sycamore 
tree,  which  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  me,  I 
measured,  and  found  it  required  43  feet  to  com- 
pass it.     This  is  the  largest  that  I  ever  saw. 

Lately,  I  measured  some  trees  which  I  am 
rearing  for  shade,  and  their  girths  were,  Catal- 
pa  2  years  old,  3~J  inches  round,  proportional 
height — Black  locust,  13  round — Balm  of  Gil- 
ead,  13  5-8  round — Catalpa  one  year's  growth 
7iinchcs  round — White  Mulberrj-,  6  inches  round 
—Sweet  Cherry,  5 A  round — Tulip  poplar,  6  round 
— Sycamore  one  year  old,  from  a  stump  in  the 
garden,  10^  inches  round — Grape  vine,  one  year 
also,  3  inches  round,  20  feet  long.  Annual  plants 
— Black  mustard,  9  feet  high,  4A  inches  round  ; 
this  is  the  evangelical  mustard  that  the  fowls  of 
the  air  roosted  upon.  White  do.  4  feet  5  inches 
across  the  leaves — Ruffle  do.  4  feet  3  inches 
across  the  leaves  ;  Palma  Christi,  14J  inches 
round,  aiid  supported  me  standing  erect  at  the 
main  fork,  4  feet  above  the  ground,  and  13 
branches  being  below,  most  of  which  were  8  feet 
in  length.  Asparagus  stalk,  3  inches  round,  8 
feet  3  inches  high,  the  root  being  only  two  years 
old.  Salmon  Radish,  19J  inches  round,  26^  long  ; 
another  18:^  round,  36^  long.  White  summer,  do 
23  inches  round,  16  inches  long,  and  broken  oft' 
by  drawing  up,  the  point  2  inches  thick.  Hemp 
stalk,  15  inches  round,  its  branches  9  feet  long. 
My  hemp  raised  for  seed  grew  in  length  from  12 
to  15  feet.  One  stalk,  laised  by  my  neighbour, 
measured  in  length,  18  feet  7  inches.  Turnips 
now  growing,  one  measured  on  the  9th  inst.  30 
inches  round.  Yesterday  I  drew  up  three,  which 
grew  about  afoot  apart,  and  their  measures  were 
27,  28,  28o  inches  round.  I  raised  this  year  on 
two  vines,  they  were  so  blended  I  could  not  sepa- 
rate them,  4468  cymlins,  or  squashes.  On  one 
vine  I  raised  96  citron  melons  ;  one,  taken  as  a 
medium  size,  weighed  7  lbs.  then  96x:by  7=672 
lbs.  I  had  three  days  ago  dug  from  one  hill,  one 
bushel  and  a  half  and  one  quart  of  Jerusalem  ar. 
tichokes ;  these  were  raised  without  any  cultiva- 
tion, except  the  planting  of  3  or  4  small  bulbs  in 
the  hill  last  spring.  This  plant  I  have  seen 
growing  spontaneously  in  the  prairie  near  St. 
Louis. 

On  the  16th  instant  I  killed  a  steer  5i  years 
old,  which  was  raised  and  fattened  in  the  bottom 
without  being  fed,  except  15  days  to  prevent  his 
falling  off  before  the  weather  would  change — 
neat  beef,  884  pounds,  tallow,  181  pounds.  He 
was  inferior  to  several  others  of  the  same  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  something  more  about 
my  asparagus.  1  have  12  square  rods  set  with  it, 
not  one  particle  of  manure.  The  roots  planted 
in  the  native  soil,  18  inches  apart,  and  6  inches 
deep.  Since  I  sat  down  to  write,  one  buncli  has 
been  counted,  and  it  contains  81  stalks.  This 
abundance  isfrom  o>ie  root  in  two  years  time. 

My  vineyard  contains  from  6  to  800  p'ants, 
mostly  of  European  kinds ;  and  they  grow  luxu- 
riantly, as  you  will  perceive  from  the  specimen 
above  stated ;  it  was  the  Bordeaux.  Our  native 
bunch  grape  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have 
tasted  them,  to  surpass  any  other  indigenous 
grape  in  the  United  States.  I  shall  transplant  1 
or  200  next  spring,  to  see  if  cultivation  can  im- 
prove them. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  week,  in  getting  timber 
to  build  a  cabin,  I  found  about  a  peck  of  bees- 
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3  others  with  him,  and  they  shot  through  the 
comb,  and  cut  off  with  their  rifle  balls  as  much 
lioney  as  they  all  could  eat,  and  left  the  remain 
der  for  the  next  fortunate  hunter.  The  other  man 
to  whom  I  related  my  story,  believing  it  not  to  be 
a  new  case,  said,  that,  in  the  summer,  he  went 
with  4  others  to  a  prairie,  about  a  mile  oft',  and 
in  the  bottom,  to  run  a  race,  and  while  they  were 
getting  their  switches  to  ride  with,  they  found  as 
much  honey  as  they  could  all  eat,  suspended  from 
a  limb  not  longer  than  a  chainpost.  Thus,  hav- 
ing mentioned  my  case  to  but  two  others,  and 
they  both  knew  something  better,  I  concluded  it 
was  a  case  so  common  as  not  to  merit  the  relation; 
therefore,  I  left  the  story  at  rest,  except  my 
sending  it  thus  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  HARDEMAN 


and  six  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  whole  num- 
ber bitten,  had  been  aff'ected. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  attending  the  early 
symptoms,  which  soon  marked  the  individual 
destined  shortly  to  become  a  victim  to  the  dread- 
ful malady.     It  first  attracted  attention  I>y  pursu- 


Col.  Benton. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FAR5IER. 

HYDROPHOBIA  IN  SHEEP. 

Sjirhigdatei  Fa.  ISc/i  March,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  effects  of  hydrophobia  were  singularly  ex- 
hibited a  few  years  since,  on  a  flock  of  sheep  be- 
longing to  the  plantation  of  my  father,  in  this 
county.  As  the  facts  were  at  the  time  perfectly 
novel  to  me,  and  may  still  be  interesting  to  oth- 
ers, I  have  thought  them  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  your  excellent  paper. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1810,  while  it  was 
intensely  cold,  and  a  very  deep  snow  covered  the 
ground,  the  flock  of  sheep   were  confined  in    a 
small  enclosure  surrounding  a  fodder  house,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  them  with 
food  and  protecting  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.     In  this  situation  they  were  visited 
by   a   dog  belonging  to   one   of  my  neighbours, 
which,  although  there  had  been  something  rather 
extraordinary  in  his  appearance  and  conduct,  had 
evinced  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia.    About  daylight  in  the  morning  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  negroes,  in  pursuit  of  the  sheep 
in  their  inclosure  ;  but  on  seeing  them,  and  being 
menaced  with  a  stick,  he  ran  off',  but  instead  of  go- 
ing immediately  home  he  took  the  direction  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  he  bit  two  cows,  and 
disclosed  other  marks  of  unusual  ferocity  and  ill 
nature.     These  circumstances  at  length  excited 
suspicion    of  the  true  nature  of  his  malady,  and 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  shot.     Upon  examin- 
ing the   sheep,  it  was  found  that    15  or  20  had 
been  bitten,  most  of  them  so  slightly  that  in  one 
instance,  only,  was  it  thought  that  death    would 
probably  ensue,   merely  from  the  wounds.     The 

bit- 


comb,  hanging  to  a  liinb.  The  negroes,  after 
left  them,  got  it  down,  and  stated,  on  inquirj, 
that  it  contained  a  quantity  of  good  honey.  This 
fact  I  mentioned  to  two  other  persons  severally, 
and  they  each  told  me  of  something  similar,  which 
fell  under  their  own  observation.  One  said  he 
was  hunting  for  deer  last  fall,  and  found  a  large 
quantity  of  comb  depending  from  a  limb — he  had 


peculiar  manner  in  which  the  animals  were 
ten,  and  the  number  injured,  showed  that  the 
dog  was  actuated  more  by  a  strange  and  malig- 
nant propensity  to  mischief,  than  from  the  mere 
desire  of  food.  Instead  of  killing  them  immedi 
ately,  he  appeared  to  have  attacked  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  teazing  them  ;  and  the  impres- 
sions of  his  teeth  were  barely  visible,  on  their  ears 
and  faces,  and  not  uni'requen'.ly  on  their  legs  — 
In  every  case  however,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
blood;  most  of  the  female  sheep  were  in  their 
last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  so  trifling  was  the 
injury  tiiey  sustained,  that  they  bore  their  lambs 
as  usual,  without  exception  ;  and  before  tlu-  lapse 
of  a  fortnight,  their  wounds  were  entirely  healed. 
About  this  period  hydrophobia  first  made  its  ap 
pearance.  Two  af  the  flock  were  found  sick 
and  unable  to  stand,  before  they  were  known  to 
be  eff'ecti  d.  In  a  ff  w  days  the  disease  was  ob- 
served in  several  others,  and  in  this  manner  three 
or  four  in  each   week,  disclosed  the  symptoms, 


ing  and  tormenting  its  associates,    by   almost  in- 
ccssant  libidinous  actions.     The   diseased   were 
all  females,  and  several  with  lambs  at  their  sides  ; 
yet  their  venerial  inclinations  were  so  powerful, 
that  they  exhibited  in  a  most  astonishing  degree, 
the  manners   and  actions  of  the   other  sex.     In 
this  manner  did  some  of  them,  with  persevering 
industry,   teaze   and  torment    a   companion,   for 
twenty  orthirty  minutes,  until  the  fugitive  would 
find  shelter  by  mingling  with  the  flock — a  second 
would  then  be  attacked  in  the  jsame  manner,  and 
have   to  run  the  same   vexatious   round  ;  some- 
times the  fugitive  would  turn   upon  its  pursuer, 
and  by  an  effectual  '-esistance  obtain  relief.    This 
paroxysm    would  intermit  occasionally,  and  the 
infected  sheep,  would  feed   peaceably,  with   the 
others,  if  not  disturbed  ;  but  upon  approaching 
the  flock,  it  could  readily  be  recognized  by  its 
bold  countenance,  staring  or  glassey  eyes,  and  an 
advance  to  make  battle.     In  this  state  of  the  dis- 
ease they  would  attack  a  man  with  much  resolu- 
tion, and  beat  him  with  their  heads.     In  some  in- 
stances I  recollect  seeing  them  advance  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  yards,  from  the  flock,  and  attack 
persons  so  furiously,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
defend  themselves  with  sticks.     After  discovering 
more  than  common  strength  and  vigor  for  a  short 
time,  an  instantaneous  debility  appeared  to  come 
on,  and  tlieir  limbs  refused  to  do  their  office.     I 
have  seen  them  in  the  very  act  of  advancing  vi- 
gorously to  battle,  fall  as  suddenly,  as  if  shot  by 
a  ball  from  a  gun.  In  a  few  minutes  their  strength 
would  return,    and   they   would   rise    again,   to 
renew  the  combat.     This  I  think  might  generally 
have   been   considered  the   second  stage  of  the 
disease  ;  yet  in  this  situation  their  amorous  pro- 
pensities  continued,  for  I  have   seen  them  fall, 
while  pursuing  other  sheep  of  the  flock.     These 
paroxysms,  or  falling  fits  at  last,  became   more 
and  more  frequent — the  animal  refused  to  take 
food,  and  became  too  feeble  to  follow  the  flock. — 
But  even  in  this  state  of  excessive  debilitv,  and 
while  apparently  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
pain,     the     inclinations     which      predominated 
throughout  the  disease  would  still  manifest  them- 
selves, until  a  complete  exhaustion  would  termi- 
nate the  struggle.    The    lambs  which   had  con- 
tinued  to  suck  during   the  lives  of  their  dams, 
were  now  fed  by  hand,  and  if  I  recollect   aright 
were   without  an   exception  raised.     The  wool 
was  invariably  saved  ,ifter  the  death  of  the  sheep, 
without  any  inconvenience   whatever;  indeed  as 
proof  that   the  blood  of  the  infected   animal 
cannot  be  injurious,  unless  commingled  with  that 
flowing  in  the  veins  of  the  living  ;  the  skins  were 
taken  from    several  hogs,  which  died   of  hydro- 
phobia, the  same  time,  and  the  bodies  frequent- 
ly eaten  by  the  others,  with    entire  impunity. 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  with  the 
infected  animals,  putrefaction  ensued  almost  im- 
mediately after  death. 

Very  respectfully, 
WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 


ONIONS  — POTATOES  — GROUND  suitable 

FOR — SELECTION    OF    SEED,    &C.    &C.    &C. 

In  vol.  4,  page  374,  a  communication  was 
published  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility in  New  York,  communicating  an  important 
fact,  respecting  the  preservation  of  vines  from 
the  ravages  of  the  bug,  and  stating  also,  "  should 
"  you  desire  it,  I  can  send  you  some  seed  of  an 
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"(;iiion  of  very  superior  quality,  a  large  flatl 
"white  Onion— a  kind  we  have  raised  in  our] 
"  garden  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
"  same  beds,  without  finding  any  necessity  for 
"  change  of  seed." — Accordingly  he  has  had 
the  kindness  to  send  some  of  the  Onion  seed, 
and  with  tlieni,  the  following  hints,  which  may 
prove   useful. — Edit.  Jm.  Farmer 


Bedford,  7th  March,  1823. 
Sir — I  have   received  your  polite   letter,   and 
agreeably  to  your  request,  now  forward  to   you 
by  mail  some  onion  seed,  and  some  more  melon 
seed.      The   ground  should   be  highly  manured 
for  the  onions;  and  the    young   plants  not    suf- 
fered to  stand  too  thick.     It   is   not  necessary  to 
change  the  ground— we  have  raised  them   now, 
for  nearly  twenty  years — year  after  year,  in  tht^ 
saine    beds,   and  we    perceive    no   symptoms    ot 
degeneracy.     Our   melons   are   likewise  planted 
every  year  in  the  same  place.    The  great  secret 
of  preventing  your  vegetables  from  degenerating, 
is  keeping  your  ground  rich,  and  observing  very 
great   care   in    selecting  your   seed.     When   we 
take  up  our  onions,  they  are  spread  in  the  gar- 
den  walks,  and  one  or  two  dozen  of  the  largest 
and  jaltest,  are  immediately  selected   from  the 
■whole  quantity  for  seed.  A  few  years  since,  in  the 
spring,  being  scant  ot  seed  potatoes,  we  unwisely 
planted  the    screenings,    that    is,    the   potatoes 
which  were  too  small   for  the   table  ;  and  the 
crop  was  hardly,  worth  gathering.     This  lesson, 
has  taught  us  to   select  the  largest  potatoes   for 
seed.     I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  list 
of  premiums  offered  by' our  Agricultural  Society; 
and  when  more  at  leisure  than  at  present,  may 
trouble  you  with  some  statements  relative  to  our 
premium  crops. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


With  these  among  other  views  that  might  be 
stated,  we  beg  leave  to  second  the  recomraenda 
tion  of  the  committee  for  the  establishment  of  ■■■ 
LITERARY  AND  A(iRICULTURAL  SEMI- 
NARY. We  biiall  not  attempt  to  state  niinutely 
what  would  be  its  peculiar  organization,  but 
merely  give  some  hints  as  to  a  general  plan  that 
might  perhaps  be  adopted.  Let  a  suitable  farm 
for  the   various  purposes  of  agriculture,  of  two. 


of  those  works  that  have  been  long  required  in 
this  country,  and  that,  I  conceive,  must  and  will 
circulate  extensively,  from  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  information  it  contains.  The 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  isof  much  greater  importance  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be.  It  has  been 
estimated,  from  correct  data,  by  the  author,  that 
an    acre  of  ground    would   yield     15,000   lbs.  of 


three,  or  four  hundred   acres  to   be  selected— to  grapes,  which,  at6i  cents  per  lb.  would  make 


be  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendance 
of  an  accomplished  theoretical  and  practical  far- 
mer. Let  a  suitable  building,  or  buildings,  be 
erected  upon  it  for  an  Academy  ;  and  let  able  in- 
structors of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, a  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of 
Mathematics,  and  of  Chemistry,  particularly 
agricultural  chemistry,  be  provided.  Here  let 
all    ■ 


700  gallons  of  wine,  at  gl  per  gallon, 


Expenses,  labor,  capital,  &c. 


§937  50 
700  00 

1,637  50 
500  90 


Profit,  §1,137  50 

If  such  be  the  profit  of  a  single  acre  of  ground 
„..  tWiiners  who  are  able,  send  one  or  more  of' planted  in  vines,  it  must  be  obvious  that  sc.ircel) 
their  sons,  unless  specially  designed  for  the  be-  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  could  be  more 
fore  named  professions;  and  even  then,  if  our  productive.  And  as  this,  too,  can  be  carried  ou 
ideas  are  correct,  two  or  three  years  spent  in  such  in  connexion  with  other  crops,  it  is  a  matter  of 
an  institution,  would  be  of  great  advantage.— Let !  astonishment  that  it  has  been  so  long  neglected 
the  said  farm  then  be  properly  divided  for  the  in  our  country.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
various  purposes  of  agriculture;  and  let  it  be, also,  its  importance  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  by  the  students  ;i  predated.  "We  pay,  annually,"  says  a  writer 
who  should  have  their  time  appointed  between  I  quoted  by  the  author,  "  to  foreign  nations  a  sum 
hours  for  study,  for  labor,  and  for  recreation.  In'of  money /or  wines,  spirits,  and  materials  for 
this  way  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  im -{making  spirits,  and /or /;r«Aa?!f/(/;7ef/^ra/jf«,  as 
portaiit  branches  of  education  taught  in  our  Col- 1  great  as  onr  whale  s/iecie  medium."  If,  then, 
leges  might  be  acquired ;  and  in  addition,  when  the  demand  of  our  country  for  wines  and  grapes, 
the  pupil  had  completed  his  course  of  instruction! could  be  met  without  resorting  to  foreign  nations 
he  might  return  home  a  thorough  bred  theoreti-jfor  a  supply,  this  immense  sum  would  be  retained 
cal  and  practical  farmer.  We  would  also  have] in  the  country,  and  applied  to  other  objects  of 
an  experienced  Horticulturist  attached  to  the  in-,  industry  and  national  wealth.  These  are  sub- 
stitution ;  and  a  large  garden   cultivated.     This; jects,  however,  at  which  I  can  but  barely  glance. 


.J7»  A  southern,  or  even  a.  middle  state 
farmer,  would  be  surprised  to  see  a  list  of 
all  the  articles  sold  from  a  New  England 
farm — instead  (it  relying  on  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  they  cultivate  something  of  every  thing, 
to  suit,  and  to  fill  up  all  times  and  seasons,  and 
though  the  sum  received  for  any  one  may  be 
trifling,  the  aggregate  is  considerable.  He  sells 
from  a  small  farm,  cider  enough  to  pay  for 
his  groceries — beans  to  pay  for  his  leather 
hops   to  pay  for  his  children's  schooling,  and   so 

forth reserving  unbroken   the    proceeds    from 

his  chief  products,  to  accumulate  for  his  children 

for  old   age,  or  a    "  rainy  day." — £dit.  Am. 

Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  policy  and  advantages  of  Professorships 
for  teaching  young  people,  who  intend  to  pursue 
farming  for  a  livelihood,  how  to  conduct  their 
agricultural  operations  on  scientific  principles, 
Mr.  Madison's  address  to  the  Farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  by  Judge  Buel,  are  so  able  and  satisfactory, 
that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  that  view  of 
the  subject ;  but  there  is  yet  room  and  necessity 
for  colUcting  details,  to  make  known  the  history, 
and  the  practical  effects  of  such  establishments  in 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  better  organization 
of  such,  as  may,  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  insti- 
tuted in  America.  Tlie  following  remarks  from 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, present  inten-sting  general  views,  and 
prcvi*  that  could  the  writer  give  more  time  to 
the  cf.nsideration  of  the  subject,  he  might  afford 
r.et  stronger  and  more  ample  illustrations.j 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer, 


might  be  divided  into  parcels  of  various  dimen- 
sions, suited  tothe  age  and  capacity  of  the  scho- 
lars selected  from  time  to  time  for  this  depart- 
ment. As  an  inducement  to  labor,  and  an  incite- 
ment to  superior  excellence,  premiums  might  be 
awarded  for  the  greatest  skill,  or  the  most  labor 
performed  in  a  given  time  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  garden,  8cc.  should  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 
This  would  greatly  lessen  the  expenses,  which 
would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  students,  and 
would  enable  many  farmers  to  educate  their  sons 
in  the  institution, Who,  in  common  cases,  w^ould 
be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  giving 
them  nothing  more  than  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. The  farm  should  also  be  well  stocked  ;  and 
in  winter,  each  scholar  should  have  the  care  of 
a  certain  number  of  animals.  He  might  also 
perform  other  work,  such  as  threshing,  cutting 
wood,  8cc.  &c. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  that  institutions  upon 
this  or  a  similar  plan,  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  country.  By  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion in  this  way,  the  pupil  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  getting  a  sickly  constitution,  so  frequently  the 
<  tfect  of  sedentary  habits.  Their  activity  would 
be  increased  by  exercise,  and  their  nerves  braced 
and  strengthened  by  labour.  Instead  of  the  pale 
and  ghastly  countenances  frequently  brought 
from  College  rooms,  we  should  see  the  ro 
cheeks  of  health — bodies  strong  and  athletic,  and 
eyes  sparkling  with  vivacity — but  we  have  not 
room  to  pursue  the  subject.  The  public  have 
our  general  ideas,  thrown  hastily  together;  and 
this  must  suffice  for  the  present.  We  may  re- 
sume the  subject 

From  the  Aational  Intelligencer. 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE,  &c. 
A  small  work  has  lately  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  enterprising  booksellers,  Davis  &  Forcr 
of  this  city,  entitled  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Cultiva 
tion  of  the  Native  Grape,  and  the  best  mode  ot 
making  Wine,"  bv  Maj.   Adlum.      This  is  one 


Time -will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  them. 
The  indigenous  vines  are  very  numerous  through- 
out the  United  States;  in  almost  every  latitude 
and  soil  they  are  to  be  found  springing  up,  and 
spreading  out  in  the  richest  profusion.  The  most 
of  these,  says  our  author,  "are  capable,  by  pro- 
per -cultivation,  of  yielding  a  wine  superior  to  the 
best  cider,  as  a  wholesome  beverage,  and  equal  to 
moat  imjiorted  wines."  But  these,  he  very  cor- 
rectly asserts,  are  dimin-shing  daily,  from  the 
progress  of  improvement  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  ;  and,  if  not  attended  to  in  time, 
will  become  altogether  extinct."  To  avert  this 
evil,  which  might  ultimateiy  be  deeply  lamented 
Maj.  Adlum  has  I  understand,  devoted  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  life  to  the  propagation  of 
the  native  grape,  and  the  fabrication  of  native 
wine.  This  wine  I  have  drank,  and,  with  many 
others,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  inferior  to  most  of  the  foreign  wines  we 
receive,  and  that  the  grapes  themselves  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  table. 

The  object  of  the  present  little  work  is  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
grape  and  of  making  wine,  the  \> ant  of  which,  it 
is  presumed,  has  been  the  cause  why  so  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  this  very  vaUiable  pro- 
duction of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  infor- 
mation, which  the  author  has  condensed  and 
embodied  in  a  few  pages,  will  be  found  highly 
useful  to  all  who  wish  to  add  to  their  wealth  or 
their  gratification,  and  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  be 
the  means  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  this 
ery  valuable  production  of  our  country.  To 
those  who  have  gardens,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  farms,  or  country  seats,  it  must  be  delight- 
ful to  have  their  vacant  ground  bespread  with 
vine-covered  arbors,  and  to  be  able  to  regale 
their  friends  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and  the  new 
less  luscious  juice,  of  the  grape.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  to  realise  the  delicious  picture  of  beauti- 
ful France,  and  to  make  this  country  still  more 
lovely,  more  independent,  and  more  happy. 

VETIS/ 


March  -28,  1823.] 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE. 

CANAL  THROUGH  THE  ISTHMUS  OF 
DARIEN. 

Ingenious  men  have  been  much  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  a  communication  between  tlie  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  what  is  termed 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  late  changes  in  the 
political  institutions  of  this  part  of  the  globe, 
have  given  to  this  subject  an  additional  interest  ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  desired  communication  w.ll 
rank  among  the  first  public  acts  of  our  sister  re- 
public of  Colombia.  But  a  few  years  have  pas- 
sed since  a  canal  of  the  extent,  was  considered 
onl)  tobethepaiallel  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid 
requiring  the  wealth  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
the  labor  and  skill  to  be  wielded  by  such  power 
alone.  Now,  a  single  member  of  our  young  re 
public,  consti'ucts  canals  of  many  hundred  miles 
m  extent  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  with 
an  expense  comparatively  insignificant  ;  and 
overcomes  obstacles  hitherto  deemed  insurmount- 
able. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  this  subject  by  a 
MS.  map  of  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  with 
an  accompanying  memoir  in  Spanish,  which  have 
latelv  been  piitinto  our  hands  by  our  distinguish- 
ed townsman,  Dr.  Mitchill.  The  map  appears 
to  be  genuine,  and  is  constructed  as  late  as  1821 
by  W.  E.  Cortin.  It  embraces  that  portion  of 
the  Colombian  republic,  through  which  flow  the 
rivers  Atrato  and  St.  Juan,  between  the  latitudes 
of  six  and  ten  degieesnorih. 

Humboldt,  the  most  accuiate  and  indefatiga- 
gable  traveller  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
has  e'lumerated  no  less  than  nine  diflFerent  points 
of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans,  the  most  northerly  being  at  the  riv- 
er Columbia,  and  the  most  southerly  a  conjectu- 
ral passage  in  Patagonia.  The  mountainous 
range  of  the  Andes  opposes  an  irremoveable  bar 
riertoafree  water  communication,  at  all  these 
points  but  two  ;  and  it  is  to  these  two  points  we  beg 
leave  at  present  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

In  latitude  80  deg.  12  min.  north  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Atrato,  called  Baracoa,  emptying  in- 
to the  Bay  of  Candelaria  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien.  This  bay  is  sufficiently  large 
for  all  the  ships  in  the  world  ;  it  has  good  ancho- 
rage from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  shelter- 
ed from  all  winds.  There  is  a  bar  of  200  uaras 
in  breadth,  with  five  teet  at  low  water,  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  consisting  of  hard  sand. 
The  Atrato,  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to,  is 
estimated  at  530  miles  in  length,  to  its  source, 
and  is  navigable  for  steam  boats  drawing  si.\  ftet 
■water,  about  400  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Quito.  It  strongly  resembles  our  Mississippi,  in 
its  inundations,  its  numerous  windings  and  bay- 
cus,  and  in  being  filled  with  logs,  saivijers,  and 
ether  impediments  to  a  safe  navigation.  These 
ebstacles  will  be  removed,  as  the  country  be- 
comes settled  and  cultivated.  Pursuing  the 
course  of  the  Quito,  by  a  very  shoal  navigation, 
to  nearly  its  source,  we  have  only  to  cross  the 
Ravine  de  la  Raspadura,  a  distance  of  four  and  a 
half  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the  bank  of  the  riv- 
er St.  Juan,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Cha- 
rambira,  in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  indebted  to  Humboldt  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1783, 
an  enteiprisiiig  monk,  caused  a  canal  to  be  made, 
connecting  these  two  rivers:  by  means  of  which, 
in  rainy  seasons,  loaded  canoes  have  pussed  from 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  to.  those  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  not,  however,  our  intention,  at  pre- 
sent to  examine  this  particular  route,  as  another 


presents  itself,  less  tedious  and  dangerous,  and 
which  seems  to  us  far  preferable. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Atrato  from  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  we  come  to 
a  tributary  stream,  entering  from  the  north, 
called  the  Naippi.  This  river  presents  no  great 
obstacles  to  navigation,  for  a  distance  of  45  miles, 
from  which  point,  a  portage  of  six  miles  brings 
us  to  the  bay  of  Cupica,  opening  to  the  Pacific. 
This  pcu-tage  is  level  and  well  adapted  to  a  canal ; 
and  Cupica  bay  is  safe,  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  It  is  here,  we  think,  that  the  only  ad 
vantageous  junction  of  the  two  oceans  must  be 
undertaken. 

The  shoal  and  rapid  course  of  the  Quito,  clear- 
ly exhibits  such  an  elevation  of  the  country,  as 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  a  useful  canal 
in  that  direction — presenting  the  objection  of 
numerous  locks,  and  perhaps  a  deficiency  of  water 
at  the  summit  level.  The  little  cut  made  in 
1788,  will  remain  more  an  object  of  curiosity 
than  of  utility. 

By  the  river  Naippi,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
level  portage,  and  perhaps  assistance  from  the 
river  Nasique  that  discharges  itseU  into  Cupica 
bay,  a  canal  can  easily  be  made,  which  would 
give  facility  tothe  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  one  sea  to  the  othei.  We  are  not  however,  of 
the  number  of  those  who  think  that  this  channel 
AJOuld  for  centuries,  be  widened  by  natural  causes 
sutficiently  for  sea  vessels.  From  the  most  exact 
barometrical  experiments  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  seas  cannot  be  but  few  feet — 
which  difference  may  readily  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  minute  accuracy  attending  this  mode  of 
measurement.  From  geological  appearances, 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  the  whole 
sea  of  Antilles  has  at  a  distant  period  been  land, 
of  which  the  numerous  islands,  are  the  remains. 
Hence,  the  gradual  operations  of  the  sea  may, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  make  a  passage  through 
the  isthmus  ;  but  there  never  will,  we  imagine, 
be  efiected  by  human  agency,  a  free  water  com- 
munication for  the  largest  ships.  Humboldt  has 
enumerated  the  many  and  important  consequen- 
ces that  would  ensue,  if  the  two  continents  were 
disjoined;  and  the  lynx-eyed  jealousy  of  our 
English  brethren,  has  already  anticipated  the 
serious  results  of  this  disruption,  affecting  the 
stability  of  her  eastern  empire.* 

The  countries  watered  by  the  rivers  Atrato 
and  Naippi  are  represented  as  fertile,  and  occupied 
by  numerous  hordes  of  hostile  Indians,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  necessary  for  boats  on  these  rivers 
to  be  well  armed.  These  hordes,  under  better 
political  institutions,  will  be  harmless,  or  disap- 
pear ;  and  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, that  the  =pot  designiited  f«r  this  important 
work  falls  within  the  limits  of  our  sister  republic, 
Colombia. 


*  A  canal  across  the  ist/rmus  would  facilitate  the 
subjection  ofJa/ian,  by  giving  the  ivestern  shore 
of  the  continent,  the  advantages  of  the  sujieriur 
resources  of  the  eastern  shore.  Jimerica  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  steji/iing  stone  to  the  Euro/iean 
strife,  nvhich  has  in  view  to  reach  eastern  Africa. 
It  is  the  nursery  of  the  race  of  men  who  are  to 
conijuer  and  civilize  Mia. —  Vide  Crawford's 
Hintory  of  the  Indian  Acrhijielago,  vol.  8  p.  337, 
et  seq. 

RARITAN  CANAL.. 

The  Trenton  True  American  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  expense  of  completing  the  Raritan 
and  Delaware  Canal  will  not  exceed  ^250, 000. — 
It  would  be  cheap  at  a  million,  calculating  the 
inimense  advantages  which  the  three  states  would 
derive  from  it.    The  tolls  would  in  a  short  time 


be  §50,000  per  annum,  taking  into  consideration 
the  commerce  and  travelling  which  would  result 
on  this  great  post  rout.  The  steam  boats  would 
leave  Philadelphia  early  in  the  morning,  send  the 
passengers  in  the  canal  boats  at  Lamberton,  dine 
in  the  steamboat  at  Brunswick,  and  arrive  at  the 
Battery  by  sunset  without  difficulty  or  fatigue. — 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing  the  pro- 
ject. 

•J-"UOkSB_-" 

CURE  OF  THE  DYSENTERY. 

A  physician  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  states 
that  "during  the  autumn  of  1821  and  1822,  the 
dysentery  was  very  prevalent  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  in  the  latter  season  peculiar- 
ly obstinate.  The  various  remedies  recommend- 
ed for  that  loathsome  and  distressing  disorder, 
were  prescribed  with  but  little  advantage,  for 
the  disease  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  our  utmost 
skill,  and  rendered  all  our  remedies  impotent 
and  ineffectual.  Thus  baffled  by  a  disease  we 
could  not  remove,  and  the  excruciating  sufferings 
of  our  patients  demanding  immediate  relief,  we 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  some  other  than  the 
usual  mode  of  practice.  And  accordingly,  I 
prescibed  to  a  young  woman  of  strong  constitu- 
tion (but  at  the  time  laboring  under  a  violent 
attack  of  the  dysentery,)  ten  grains  of  the 
prussiate  of  iron,  (in  milk,)  every  two  hours,  and 
the  effect  was  so  immediate,  salutary  and  com- 
plete, as  at  once  to  astonish  the  patient,  the 
nurse,  the  friends  and  myself ;  since  which  I 
have  used  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  with  the 
most  happy  effects,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  most 
valuable  and  entirely  safe  medicine,  (in  the  hands 
of  the  skilful  physician.)  Since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Zollikoffer's  book,  1  have  used  it  in  some 
cases  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, but  in  larger  portions  than  he  recom- 
mends, say  from  eight  to  fifteen  grains  in  a  dose, 
and  repeated  every  six  hours. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wright,  of  Baltimore, 
for  the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  remedy,  as  it 
was  from  a  paper  published  by  that  learned  gen- 
tleman, some  years  ago,  that  I  received  the  first 
hint  of  making  use  of  the  prussiate  of  iron  as  a 
medicine." — Salem  Alessenger. 


AMERICAN  PORCELAIN. 
The  editors,  a  few  days  since,  when  they  pub- 
lished an  article  from  North  Carolina,  on  the 
subject  of  Porcelain  Clay,  did  not  recollect  the 
manufactory  of  porcelains  or  American  China 
which  has  been  established  at  Corlaer's  Hook, 
by  Dr.  Mead,  and  in  a  state  of  operation  for  ma- 
ny years  past.  Specimens  of  this  manufacture, 
of  unquestionable  beauty  and  fineness,  were 
exhibited  during  the  late  war.  On  the  return  of 
peace,  with  its  influx  of  foreign  imports,  this 
business  declined.  But  the  last  time  I  was  at  the 
establishment,  some  time  last  fall,  it  contained 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  pieces  ready  for  baking. 
The  doctor  is  at  present  absent  from  the  city,  or 
he  would  doubtless  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  ac- 
coiint  of  this  interesting  branch  of  our  domestic 
manufactures. — S\r.  Y.Jiaper. 


DONT  SCALD  YOUR  POULTRY, 

A  wr'ter  in  the  Connecticut  paper  remarks 
upon  scalding  poultry,  as  follows:  Scalded  fowls 
are  ill  looking  and  will  not  sell  for  so  much  as 
those  that  are  picked,  and  soon  spoil,  often 
before  market ;  otherwise  the  feathers  although 
not  of  the  first  quality  will  amply  pay  for  pluck- 
ing. By  scalding,  poultry  is  deprived  of  its  deli- 
cious flavour,  is  made  insipid,  often  producing 
what  is  termed  rising  on  the  stomach. 
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FROM  THE  MAYSVILLE  EIGLE. 

John  Wilson,  better  known  as  "  Walking  Wil- 
son," commenced  trading  to  New-Orleans,  in  the 
spring  of  1800;  completed  his  forty  eighth  voy- 
age during  the  last  summer,  averaging  nearly 
two  and  a  half  trips  per  season  ;  and  during  that 
j)eriod  has  travelled  by  land  and  water  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight  thousand  miles,  in  the 
l^rosecution  of  trade,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit. 

48  trips  to  New  Orleans,  1600  miles  78,000 

Walked  20  trips  through  the  wilderness 

returning,  800  each  16,000 

12  do.  on  horseback,  do.  9,600 

16  do.  in  steam  boats,  1600  do.  25,000 


128,000 
Wilson  has  more  than  once  beaten  the  United 
States'  mail  whilst  walking  ;  man  could  never 
keep  side  and  side  with  him  ;  has  never  been 
overtaken  by  man  on  foot  or  horseback  ;  is  about 
forty  years  of  age  ;  possesses  a  constitution  ap- 
parently unimpaired  ;  has  amassed  a  portion  of 
"  earthly  goods,"  and  is  now  in  the  "  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment,"  making  his  forty  ninth 
trip.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  Mason  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

^^om^m- 

A  PARODY 
On  UToorc's  favourite  ssongofthe  Woodpecker. 
I  knew  by  the  post  that  so  gaily  display'd 

The  sign  of  "a  bear,  that  a  tavern  was  near. 
And  I  said  if  a  cask  of  good    gin  was  e'er  made. 
The  man  that  was  thirsty  might  hope  for  it 
here. 
It  was  noon,  in  the  mud  puddles  scatter'd  around, 

In  silence  repos'd  the  voluptuous  hog  ; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound. 
Save  the  innkeeper  flogging  a  mischievous  dog 

And  here  in  this  lone  little  spot,  I  exclaimed. 
With  apipe  in  my  mouth  anda  drop  in  my  eye, 

With  a  cask  of  good  liquor,  old  rye  coffee  nam'd. 
How    blest   could  I  live  and  how  calm  could  I 

LIE. 

By  the  side  of  yon  oak,  where  an  old  toper  sips 
His  glass  of  gin  toddy,  howsweet  to  recline. 

And  to  know  that  the  liquor  I  raised  to  my  lips. 
Had  never  been  tasted  by  any  but  mine. 

BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  MARCH    28,    1823. 


it?"  Those  who  receive  this,  the  first  number, 
will  be  considered  subscribers  to  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  American  Farmer.  They  will  according- 
ly remit  the  amount  of  a  year's  subscription,  forth- 
with, by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Editor,  and  be 
pleased  to  accept  his  sincere  thanks,  for  their 
continued  patronage,  and  his  assurances,  that  no 
pains  shall  be  spared  to  give  to  this  volume,  such 
variety  and  value,  as  will  make  it  worthy  of  being 
recommended  by  its  present  patrons,  to  the  no- 
tice of  their  neighbours  and  friends. 

JT"  Commodore  Porter's  sqviadron,  has  arriv- 
ed at  St.  Thomas.  The  steam-boat  Sea  Gull,  be- 
ing the  first  vessel  of  that  sort  ever  seen  there, 
"  astonished  the  natives."  Hearing  of  continued 
depredations  on  American  commerce,  by  Porto 
Rico  privateers, the  commodore  made — steam  im- 
mediately to  correct  the  procedure. 

LATER  NEWS.— Later  intelligence,  by  a  few 
days,  is  received  from  France  by  the  brig  Oak, 
Capt.  Weeks,  at  Boston.  War  was  consideivd 
inevitable,  though  it  was  not  expected  that  any 
formal  declaration  would  be  made ;  the  King's 
Speech  being  sufficiently  inteUigilole.  Troops  were 


leaving  Paris  to  join  the  main  army  on  the  Fron- 
tiers, preparatory  to  their  march  upon  the 
Spanish  Capital. — The  Spanish  Amdassador  had 
left  Paris  for  London,  on  his  way  home.  England 
has  taken  no  part — merely  fanning  the  embers — 
it  is  easier  to  kindle  than  to  extinguish  war — like 
the  wood  cutter's  fire  which  gets  abroad  in  the 
mountains.  Produce  of  ail  kinds  had  rise7i  i>i 
jnuce. 

Lettei's  received  from  Havre  of  the  2d  February, 
state  as  follows. 

"  War  is  all  the  talk  here  at  present ;  and  it 
is  the  general  belief  that  England  will  tnake 
common  cause  with  Spain.  Cotton  rose  yester 
day  three  cents  per  lb.  and  all  in  market  was 
bought  up.  It  is  now  26  sous  per.  lb." — The 
following  is  a  poscript  to  a  letter  from  a  very 
respectable  French  house  at  Havre,  of  the  same 
date. 

"  A  house  of  this  city,  yesterday  received, 
by  express,  from  Paris,  orders  to  purchase  all 
cotton  remaining  in  market,  for  account  of  a 
house  in  Paris,  which  is  very  intimate  with  our 
prime  minister,  M.  de  Villele.  We  are  assured 
the  minister  is  interested  in  the  speculation. — 
If  it  be  so,  you  may  consider  it  certain  that"  war 
will  take  place  between  France  and  Spain. 

Another  says, 
"  There  has  been  a  great  rise  in  every  ar- 
ticle of  produce  in  our  Market,  tobacco  excepted. 
Cottons  have  risen  3  or  4  sous. — Georgia  may 
be  quoted  at  26  sous,  and  as  the  demand  is  great 
will  no  doubt  go  higher. — Thirty  sous  have  been 
refused  for  Louisiana.  St.  Domingo  coffee  has 
sold  at  42  sous.  French  sugars  at  110  per  cent, 
profit,  although  they  have  fallen  a  little  in  Paris. 
All  kinds  of  dye  woods  have  risen  very  much, 
and  rice  is  worth  42  francs — some  even  ask  45. 
In  any  event,  the  French  cannot  make  war  before 
the  first  of  April,  and  great  caution  should  pre- 
vail on  your  side  not  to  give  too  high  prices, 
counting  on  the  certainty  of  war,  for  I  cannot 
yet  think,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  inevitable.  I 
will  write  to  you  by  the  Montano,  to  sail  in  a 
fe\y  days.     The  Hector  is  in  the  roads." 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,Sr  25— finedo.g56  75— Wharf, do.  $7— 
Wheat  white,  gl  50  to  1  55— Red  do.,  75  to  80  cts 
— Rye,  75  to  78  cents — Corn,  59  cents. — 
country  Oats,  43  cents—  Beef,  8  cents  per  pound 


FHE  CELEBRATED  HUNTER  EMPEROR, 
Imported  four  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Tabb  and 
Smith  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  breed  of  horses  in  oiii-  country,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  subscriber,  for  the  present  season. 
This  noble  animal  is  a  fine  bay — with  black  legs, 
mane  and  tail — handsomely  marked  in  the  face, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  points  which  constitute 
perfection  in  the  most  useful  horse,  viz.  size, 
beauty,  strength,  activity,  and  spirit.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  rare  thing,  to  see  a  horse  of  such  ample 
proportions — and  at  the  same  time,  so  active  and 
light  in  his  movements. 

Emperor  will  cover  at  (^12  the  spring's  chance, 
$S  the  single  leap,  and  .g20  to  insure.  The 
Groom  will  be  entitled  to  50  cents  in  each  case. — 
It  is  indispensable,  that  the  money  be  paid  by 
the  10th  of  September,  for  every  mare  not  in- 
sured— otherwise  double  the  amount  will  be  for- 
feited. The  most  satisfactory  proofs  have  been  . 
received  by  the  subscriber ;  which  will  be  ex- 
hibited to  any  person  having  a  desire  to  see  them  ; 
that  this  horse  is  not  only  remarkably  sure  to  get 
foals,  but  that  they  are  superior,  both  for  size 
and  beauty.  It  is  believed,  that  so  favoui'able 
an  opportunity  to  improve  our  stock  of  horses, 
in  this  state,  will  not  again  speedily  occur — and 
gentlemen  from  the  adjacent  counties,  and  the 
Western  Shore,  will  be  accommodated  with 
good  pasturage,  on  moderate  terms.  Those  who 
intend  to  breed  from  Emperor,  will  consult  their 
own  interests  by  applying  in  time — because  he 
will  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  mares,  and 
to  two  stands,  viz.  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber, 
and  at  the  town  of  Easton.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
excess  to  Which  thisthing  is  carried — superadded 
to  incessant  travelling  about,  is  two  often  attend- 
ed with  disappointment — frequent  failures  being 
he  inevitable  consequence. 

N.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 
Otwell,  Talbot  County,  March  22. 

N.  n.  No  marc  will  be  considered  insured, 
without  a  written  agreement  to  that  effect.  If 
an  insured  mare  be  sold,  or  transferred,  the  in- 
sured price  must  be  paid. 


— Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.- -6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37h  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $7  50 
to"— Orchard  Grass  do. gS— Herds' Grass  do.gS— 
Timothy  do.  §5— Millet,  ^2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  SO 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts, 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $3  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  37^Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  18  ;J  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  73  cts.  to  §1 — Geese,  37J  to  50  cts 
Chickens,  $2  per  doz. — Straw,  $17  per  ton- 
Hay,   glO. 

WHEAT. — Several  cargoes  of  Wheat  were 
sold  yesterday  at  155,  156,  157  and  158  cents  per 
bushel. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  yellow,  from  $25 
to  30— Yellow,  16  to  20— Fine  red,  10  to  14 — 
Common  red,  4to7. 

Prices  of  Seed  at  Philadelphia. — Herd's  Grass 
of  the  best  quality,  ^1  per  bushel — Orchard 
Grass,  ^2— Timothy,  $3 — Clover,  $6 — Millet 
Hay  at  ^18  per  ton. 


WANTS  a  felTUATIOX, 

As  an  Overseer,  a  man  who  has  a  small  family. 
He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  Agri- 
culture, as  practised  in  England.  Respectable 
references  will  be  given.  A  line  left  at  the  Post 
Office  directed  to  A.  B.  will  be  attended  to. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

J7*'  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new  and  cor- 
rected Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  per- 
sons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  $5  per  vol.  or  $4 
in  Sheets  : — 
M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Pfii- 

ladelphia. 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  A'enu-York. 
WELLS  Sc  LILLEY,  Boston. 
WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg: 
PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Va. 
RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg, 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  .Y.  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  jourae^-- 

ing  through  the  Southern  States. 

The  fourth   volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 

forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 

application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 

J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 
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and  Job  Priming  is  executed  with  neatness  and  despntch— Orders 
from  a  distance  for  Printing  or  Binding,  with  proper  direcliuui 
protnply  attt;ivli.^  to,  addroscd  to  3.  liubinsun,  BaUiiuore. 
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AGKlCULTUliAL. 


Remarks  on  Ploug/ihiff,  Ptav.t'mg\  and  Tillage; 

'      'wit/i  some  otsi'rvations  on  t/ie  Drill  h'lisbandry. 

I'rejiared   by   GlDEoy  Dap  is,  Munufacturer. 

Georgetoivn,  D.  C.  for  the  "  .Jmericau  F^h- 

MER."  * 

[concluded.] 
PLANTING. — Say  of  corn,  as  being  the  most 
familiar.  It  is  a  practice  witVi  many,  in  laying 
off  for  com,  (or  making  the  furrow  to  plant  in) 
to  plough  tolerably  deep,  with  a  view,  that  the 
corn  when  planted  down  in  that  situation,  will 
send  forth  its  roots  deeper,  (than  if  planted 
shallow,  or  nearer  the  surface)  that  it  will  sus- 
tain a  droui;ht  better,  that  it  will  derive  more 
benefit  in  the  course  of  its  tillage,  and  that  it 
■will  be  less  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  a  storm. 
But  if  the  husbandmen  would  make  themsch  esj 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  they! 
would   (ind,  that  it  matters  not,    whether   they  \ 

•  plant  deep  or  shallow,  the  roots  will  run  to  their 
proper  depth,  and  no  deeper.     That   it  is  the| 
heat,  or  infiucnce  of  the  atmosphere,  that  enables' 
the  seed  to  vegetate  and  grow  ;  that   if  the   seed 
is  planted  too  deep,  it  will    not    vegetate  at  all, 
but  rot  in  the  ground,  as  much  does;  that  when 
planted  in  a  deep  furrow,  it  is  commonl)  cover  | 
ed  with  a  jjoor  clay,  (or  other  stratum,)  in  which' 
there  is  but  vcjy  little  vegetable  food  :  of  course  it 
cannot    produce    a    strong   growth ;    and  again, 
that  this  kind  of  clay  or  stratum,  by  the  action  of' 
heat  and  luoistuie,  is  liable  to  adhere  together,  and 
bake  or  foi-m  a  crust ;  tluough  which,  sometimes,! 
the  plant  cannot  force  its  way  ;  and  mostly,  very  j 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.     Theyl 
would  become  convinced,  that  in    laying   off    forj 
corn,  it  is  best  to  make  the  furrow  very  shallow,! 
and  also,  to  cover  the    seed   shallow,  and   above' 
all   to  be    particularly  careful  to  cover   the  st-,dj 
with  the  richest  soil  that  can  be  obtained.     That' 
if  covered  with  a  rich  soil,  it  will  not  bake,   nor' 
form  a  crust  over  it,  that    will  hinder  its   com-  '■ 
ing  up,  or  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  j 

TILLAGE. — On  this  process  there  is  much! 
difference  of  opinion;  some  break  their  land 
deep, and  cultivate  the  cop  shallow;  some  break! 
their  land  shallow,  and  cultivate  the  c:op  deep  ;j 
s'mie  both  break  and  cultivate  deej),  a-id  others! 
shallow.  Formerly,  in  tlic  cultivation  of  coriij 
especially,  it  was  considered  (by  many,  or  per- 
haps most,)  aosolutely  necessary  to  hill  the 
plant.  And  as  it  is  said,  "that  whatsoever  the 
son  seetU  the  father  do,  that  he  doetii,"  so  in 
the  present  case,  the  hilling  system  still  has! 
many  advocates.  But  they  that  will  exaniii\e  the  ! 
case,  will  find  objections  to  hilling  in  ihe  tillage 
of  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  The  first  is,  that  when! 
the  plant  sends  forth  its  roots,  they  are  fixed  at! 
a   proper  depth,  and  of  course,   if  the  plar.t  is! 

•  hilled,  that  set  of  roots  will  be  covered  too  deep  ; ! 
they  will  cease  to  grow  ;  and  the  plant  nuistsend! 
forth  another  set  of  roots  to  obtain  food  necessa-' 
ry   to   its    support,    which,  if    the   husbandman; 
through   kindness  should   hill  t!ie  plant    again,; 
will    cease    to  grew    also,    and  the  plant    must  1 
send  fortn  another  set  at  a  proper  titpth  ;  thus  at 
every   process   in   hilling   we  hiodcr  the  growth 
of  that  set  of  roots  tiien  in   operation  ;  and    no 
doubt,  injure  the  growth  of  the  plant.     Another 
reason  is,   that  when   Uie  ground  is  thrown  into 
hills  and  hollows,  in  tiiifie  of  rain;.,  the  pulverised 

,_pait  being  hilled  up  lays  so  much  inclined,  that 
the  water  cannot  so  well  soak  in,  and  the  middle 
being  an  open  furrow  on  hard  earth,  the  water 
would  incline  to  run  off;  so  much  so,  that   I   be- 
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lieve,  often  times,  there  is  complaint  at 
drought  when  there  ha<l  been  ninis-ture  plenty, 
if  the  land  had  been  so  ])rcparcd  and  worked  as 
to.  have  retained  it.  Another  objection  to  tlic 
hilling  system  is,  that  it  leaves  tlic  groiind  very 
unpleasant  in  consequence  of  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows. T  believe,  in  the  most  perfect  system,  in 
the  cultivation  of  summer  crops,  the  first  care 
should  be,  to  keep  the  soil  as  completely  on  the 
surface  as  possible,  and  (in  broken  or  hillv  land) 
to  keep  the  surface  as  even,  or  li  vel  as  possible ; 
and  till  the  ground  as  deep  as  jjossible.  I  svou 
say  twelve  inches  deep  ;  and  even  more  than 
that  if  it  could  be  done.  AVhen  the  soil  is  kept 
on  the  surface,  though  it  is  not  more  than  one 
inch  deep,  it  will  prevent  the  ground  from  bak 
ing;  in  time  of  rain  the  water  wi^l  soak  through 
it,  and  by  having  the  stratum  underneath  broke 
to  sufTxient  depth,  the  land  will  absorb  all  the 
moisture,  and  entirely  prevent  washing;  and, 
I  believe,  since  my  merijOrv,  would  very  nearly 
have  prevented  any  complaint  of  drought.  I 
conceive  this  to  bea  subject  deserving  of  much 
attention,  because  it  is  an  expensive  operation. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.— It  is  said  the  drill 
Inishandry  originated,  (or  at  least  was  found) 
with  the  North  American  Indians,  in  their 
manner  of  cultivating  corn. —  I'ldl,  by  some  is 
called  the  father  of  it:  he  introduced"  the  prac- 
tise first  in  England. — Perhaps  the  celebrated 
Cooke,  has  profited  most  by  it,  because  he  has 
pursued  it  to  the  greatest  extent.  To  that  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  comnumity,  who  have, 
and  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  small  grain,  this  is  a  subject  deserving  much 
attention.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained,  that  to 
raise  the  most  perfect  and  profitable  crop  of  small 
grain,  (especially  winter  grain)  it  is  just  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  as  it  is  to 
cultivate  maize  coin,  or  other  plants  in  order  to 
ensure  the  most  perfect  and  profitable  crops  of 
them.  I  believe  that  in  the  common  mode  of 
tillage,  so  far  as  I  hav?  been  acquainted,  land 
does  not  produce  more  than  from  one  third  to 
half  as  much  wheat,  as  it  will  of  corn ;  that  if 
there  was  as  much  attention  and  lal)our  bestowed 
in  the  tillage  of  wheat  (and  other  small  grain) 
as  there  is  in  the  tillai^e  of  corn,  land  would 
produce  quite  as  much  wlieat,  as  it  will  of  corn — 
I  saw  an  experiment  male  lust  year  which  con- 
vinced me  fully,  that  with  a  suitable  tillage  it  is 
possible,  to  make  land  of  common  quality  yield 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  it  will 
with  the  common  management. 

In  the  present  process  in  cultivating  wheat, 
there  are  several  objections,  manifest  to  every 
one  that  will  examine  the  case  ;  one  is,  that  lands 
having  but  a  thin  soil,  are  commonlv  broke  up 
too  deep,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  soil  is 
eithei-  buried  too  deep,  or  there  is  too  much  clay 
or  other  stratum  mixed  with  it  ;  in  fact,  the  sur- 
face is  too  poor  to  mature  a  crop  equal  to  the 
sttcngth  of  the  land.  When  wheat  is  sown  on 
a  surface  of  clay  or  other  poor  stratum,  though 
it  may  come  up  quick  and  handsome,  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  strong  growth  ;  such  a  result,  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  expect  to  iiroducc 
a  strong  grewth  of  v.Iu  at  ;  the  surface  must  be 
composed  of  soil,  (or  a  rich  earth)  let  the  undet 
stiatum  be  what  it  may.  If  the  surface  is  com- 
posed of  clay  or  other  poor  stratum,  during 
winter  the  frost  will  draw  the  buib  of  the  root 
of  wheat  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  stool  (or  ))l;int) 
will  only  be  sustained  by  the  small  roots  or  fibres 
that  will  extend  from  it.  Some  seasons  the 
wheat  will  remain  a  comiderable  time,  much 
in  the  same  situation,  before  it  will  become 
vigorous  enough  to  send  forth  other  roots,  or 
shoots  to  assist  in  gaining  the  necessary  food  to 


support  the  plant;  and  especially,  if  the  plant 
has  a  largetamily  of  the  Hes.sian  fiy  to  maintain, 
because  in  that  situation  the  fly  (or  rather  the 
nit)  would  consume  the  sap  about  as  fast  as  the 
roots  could  procure  it,  'and  sometimes  faster,  in 
which  case  the  plant  must  perish,  as  we  see 
many  do.  Perhaps  much  light  may  be  thrown 
on  ^his  subject  by  explaining  a  circumstance, 
that  I  presume  has  not  generally  been  taken 
notice  of.  The  nit  of  the  fly  is  found  in  the 
stool  of  wheat  on  the  ground,  but  so  near  to  the 
surface,  that  it  may  be  said,  they  live  between 
wind  and  w.'iter  ;  and  that  it  is  their  element 
exactly,  because  the  greatest  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  is  to  be  found  there,  and  as  the  wheat 
grows  tliey  are  raised  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  or  the  probability  is,  that  the  heat 
would  become  so  intense  that  they  could  not  sus- 
tain it,  and  of  course  wouldperish.  The  fly  being 
considered  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  growing 
of  wheat,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance to  find  out  some  plan  which  would  restrain 
their  ravages.  Now  I  believe  it  possible  to 
pursue  a  process  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
that  will  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  fly, 
perhaps  entirely.  We  know  that  they  live  in 
the  vegetable  on  the  ground;  that  if  they  are 
put  under  the  ground  they  must  perish  ;  because 
that  is  not  their  element ;  there  they  cannot 
exist  :  Then  the  secret  is,  bury  them  ;  this  de- 
serves the  more  to  be  recommended  because 
it  can  be  done,  not  only  materially  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ily,  but  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wheat,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
er when  his  wheat  crop  is  not  at  all  affected  with 
the  fly. 


^■Cy\j^'e''^^i^V-^.''-': 


The  3d  drawing  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  <lrill  husbandry;  a.  a.  «.  are  the  rows  of 
wheat  (or  other  grain)  sown  in  drills  at  a  suitable 
distance  a  part,  ^I  suppose  about  nineteen  inch- 
es, in  land  broke  at  two  operations  ;  b.  the  soil 
of  three  inches  depth  turned  over  with  a  bar- 
sliare  plough,  and  kept  on  the  surface  ;  c.  the 
under  stratum  broke  nine  inches  deeper  with  a 
substratum  plougli  ;  d.  the  unbroken  stratum 
underneath.  Lines  arc  seen  between  the  rows, 
which  represent  the  tracks  of  the  harrow  teeth  ; 

e.  e.  shew  a  traok,  or  operation  of  the  substra- 
tuv.  piough  in  the  tillage  of  wheat,  for  which  use 
this  plough  is  designed  to  be  perfectly  adapted; 

f.  the  leg  of  the  plough  in  operation. 

Now  to  eiTect  ;  us  mode  of  tillage,  I  will  pro- 
pose what  is  certainly  practical  in  the  very 
worst  case  ;  say  a  stiff  blue  gra.ss  field  ;  one  man, 
one  i>ov  and  three  horses  to  perform  the  work. 
That  v/hethi.T  for  corn,  or  wheat,  or  any  other 
grain,  the  first  operation  should  be  to  apply  the 
whole  team  of  three  horses  to  a  very  heavy 
string  harrow  of  about  3i  inches  in  width,  hav- 
ing nine  very  strong  teeth,  the  harrow  to  be 
loaded  so  as  to  be  a  heavy  draft  for  the  team  ; 
then  set  to  and  harrow   that   very  stitfest  blue 
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gi  ass  field,  and  crosis  harrow  it ;  harrow  it  again, 
and  then  cross  harrow  i(,  until  the  blue  grass  and 
sod  are  both  torn  all  to  pieces,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  a  chcoji  way  ofsulnlinvig  blue  grass, 
especially  if  the  wcathei-  is  \  cry  dry.  Then  put 
one  horse  to  a  small  barsharc  plough  and  turn 
the  soil,  thus  pulverised,  completely  over  ;  this 
will  bury  the  vegetable  matter  at  a  suitable 
depth  for  it  to  decomjose  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  soil,  because  the  soil  will  receive  and  re- 
tain the  vegetable  matter  as  it  is  decomposed  ; 
if  it  is  sufl'ered  to  lie  on  top  of  the  ground,  much 
of  it  woxild  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  by  the  boy,  be- 
cause it  would  be  the  easiest  ;  and  there  should 
be  a  strict  watch  kept  over  him  that  he  should 
not  plough  but  very  little  deeper  than  the  soil, 
whether  three  inches,  or  only  one  in  depth,  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  much  importance.  Then  the 
man  should  take  the  two  horses  and  substratum 
plough,  follow  the  barshare  in  the  same  furrow, 
and  use  his  endeavours  to  work  the  ground  as 
deep  as  the  team  were  able,  which  would  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stra- 
tum for  a  cro])  of  wheat  ;  this  may  be  done  after 
harvest.  Then  harrow  the  groiind  lightly  with 
a  large  harrow.  Then  with  a  small  (or  one 
horse)  barshare    plough    lay  off    furrows   very 


horse  plough  and  turn  the  soil  over  again,  and 
'ollow  after  with  his  substratum  plough  urged 
)y  two  horses,  using  his  endeavours  to  pulverise 
the  under  stratum  as  deep  as  possible. — Then  in 
the  8th  month,  August,  sow  al)Out  one  bushel  of 
oats  or  one  peck  of  buckwheat  per  acre,  and 
harrow  it  in,  then  sow  the  clover  or  other  grass 
ed  on  the  surface,  thus  treated,  and  harrow  it 
again.  Then  look  at  the  result.  The  land 
worked  to  a  great  depth,  with  the  soil  at  the 
surface  having  the  stubble  and  other  vegetable 
matter,  (if  any)  mixed  with  it,  so  as  to  render 
it  as  loose  as  it  can  be  made,  well  adapted  to  the 
nursing  of  tender  roots.  That  when  the  clover 
or  grass  comes  up,  the  oats,  or  buckwheat  will 
come  up  also,  and  during  hot  weather  protect  it 
from  the  sun,  and  when  trosf  comes,  it  will  pros- 
trate itself  and  protect  the  grass  from  the  frost. 
In  the  ensuing  tprmg  we  may  expect  to  see  that 
field  make  a  rich  appearance  indeed.  But  it  will 
be  said,  this  costs  a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  but 
without  this  lauour  we  cannot  expect  to  reap  a 
plentiful  harvest.  This  is  my  present  belief, 
resulting  from  experience,  and  observation, 
wliich  is  submitted — with  again  urging  the  use 
of  the  small,  strong,  heavy  harrow,  in  destroying 
the  blue  gr  iss  sod,  that  powerful  enemy  to  the 
growth    of  wheat   and  clover;  this  harrow   will 


shallow  at  al.out  nineteen  inches   t.islant,   from  be  found  just  as  much  preferable  to  the  scarifier, 
centre  to  centre;  this  will  lay  the  land  complete-  as  it  is  stronger  and  cheaper. 
ly  in   lists  (or   ridges)— then   as  soon  as  po: 
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ible, 
month,   September, 


At  the   requc't  of  my   friend    Gideon 


after  the   20tb    of  the ,    --,-  ,,  .  .      . 

sew  the  wheat  broad  cast,  li  bushels  to  the  and  tor  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  part  ot  t!ie 
acre,  and  harrow  it  in  lengthways  with  the  lay-  community:  This  is  to  certify,  that  in  breaking 
ingo'ff;  the  wheat  will  come  up  completely  in  my  land  for  corn  last  spring,  (about  60  acres)  I 
drills,  also  in  the  hollows,   having  higher  ground  followed  the  barshare  plough,  with  a  substratum 


on  either  side,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  plough,  until  1  had  broke  about  25  acre.,.  «  .,- 
■winter,  will  in  some  measure  keep  hilling  the  jlievc  the  average  depth  of  my  ploughing  with 
■wheat  ;  this  will  tend  much  towards  keeping  the  ,  the  barshare  was  about  five  inches.  That  the 
bulbof  the  root  under  ground,  in  which  situation  i  substratum  plough  worked  about  seven  inches 
the  plants  will  be  much  more  vigorous,  than  if^dceper,  in  the  same  furrow;  making  the  whole 
that  partis  drawn  out;  and  also  destroy  muchidepth  twelve  inches.  That  otherwise,  in  the 
ofthefiyby  burying  it.  As  soon  as  the  ground  :planting  and  tillage,  the  management  was  just 
has  become  settled  in  the  spring,  harrow  it,  either  I  the  same,  and  the  land  of  about  equal  quality 
as    may   seem   best;    and j throughout  the  field.      That,   the   corn  on   that 


length  or 
■whenever 


crosswise,  .  ,  _ 

it    has  become  dry  enough  to  be  in  part   where   the 


I 


substratum    plough    was  used. 


suitable   order,  plough    one  furrow  in  each   row  grew  about  twelve  inches  ta'ler,  kept  its  colour 
with   the  substratum  plough  as  deep  as  !)ossible.  I  through  the  season;  and  produced  at  least  fifty 


And  as  it  is  seen  that  another  operation  with 
the  harrow  or  plough  would  be  of  use  to  the  crop, 
apply  it.  If  tolerable  wheat  land  was  treated 
thus,  there  would  be  little  or  no  complaint  of  the 
fly — of  the  hard  winter — of  the  washing  rain, 
or  of  drought — and  above  all,  of  the  light  crop. 
Land  of  common  quality,  treated  in  this  way, 
■would  yield  quite  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  it  is  believed,  as  it  would  of  corn  with  the 
best  tillage.  For  clover  or  other  grass,  so  un- 
certain by  the  common  mode  of  sowing  the  seed 


per  cent,  more  corn.  That  the  corn  on  the  other 
part  of  the  field,  suffered  very  much  with  the 
drought;  and  fired  considerably. 

JOSEPH  DELAPLANE. 
February  ISl/i,  1823, 
Montgomerij  County,  Md. 


FROM  NICHOLSON  S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

CULTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 

^ ^  The   hop   planters   esteem    the    richest     and 

on   a  surface  composed  of  clay,  in  the   spring  of|strongest  tround,  the  most  proper;  and   if  it  is 


the  year,  and  among  a  crop  of  small  grain,  what  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface,  the 
could  reasonably  be  expected  ?    but  that  it  would  hops  will    prosper   -ftell  ;    but   they    will  by  no 
spring  up,  in   the  first  moist  growing  weather,  means  thrive  on  a  stiff  clay  or  *spongy  wet  land, 
as  it  commonly  does.     And  again,  that  as  the  sea-  iHops  require  to  be  planted  in  a   situation  so  open 
son  becomes  dry  and  hot,  and  besides  this,  the  las  that  the  air  may  freely  pass  round  and  between 
ground  sapped  by  the  growing  crop  ot  grain,  sure 
ly  those  tender  plants  of  grass  must  be   poorly 
provided  for  ;  of  course  they  dwindle,  they  die  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the   seed  and  labour  of 


them,  to  dry  up  and  dissipate  the  moisture, 
whereby  they  will  not  be  so  subject  to  fire  blasts, 
which  often  destroy  the  middle  of  large  planta 
tions,  while  the  outsides  remain  unhurt.  The 
sowing  it,\ve  both  lost,  and  most  of  the  husband-  hills  should  be  feight  or  nine  feet  asunder,  that 
"  ■         ■  '    ■     the  air  may  pass  freely  through   them.      If  the 

ground  is  intended  to  be   ploughed    with  horses 
between  the  hills,  it    will  be  best  to  plant  them 


in  squares,  chequerwise  ;  but  if  the  ground  is 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  breast- 
plough  or  spade,  the  holes  should  be  ranged  in  a 
quincus  form.  \Vhich  way  soever  you  make  use 
of,  a  stake  should  be  stuck  down  at  all  the  places 
where  the  hills  are  to  be  made.  Persons  ought 
to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  the  plants  as 
to  the  kind  of  hop  ;  for  if  the  hop-garden  is 
planted  with  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  hops, 
that  ripen  at  several  times,  it  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
owner. 

The  two  best  sorts  are  the  white,  and  the  grey- 
bind,  the  latter  is  a  large  square  hop,  more  har- 
dy, an.l  is  the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens 
later  than  ilie  former. 

There  is  another  sort  of  the  white  bind,  which 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common,  but 
this  is  tenderer  and  a  less  plentiful  bearer,  but  it 
iias  this   advantage,  that   it  comes  first  to  mar- 
ket.^:     If  there  is  a  sort  of  hop  you    value,  and 
would  increase  phants  and  sets  from,  the   super- 
fluous binds  may  be  laid  down,  when  the  h"ps 
are  tied,  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  burying  them 
in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops   are   dressed,  all 
the  cuttings  may  be  saved,  for  almost  every  part 
will  grow  and  become  a  good  set  the  next  sjiring. 
As  to  the    manner   of   planting  the   sets,  there 
should  be  five  gold  sets  planted  in  every  hill,  one 
in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  round  about    sloping. 
Let  these  be  pressed  close   with   the  hand,  and 
Davis  'Covered   with  fine  earth,  and  a  stick  should   be 
placed  on  each  side  the  hill  to  secure   it.     When 
the  hop  ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the 
earth  about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ou;3ht 
to  be  taken  away  with  a  spade,  that   you    may 
come  the  more  conveniently  at  the  stock  to  cut  it. 
About  the  er.d   of  February,    if  the  hops   were 
planted  the    spring   before,  or  if  the   ground   is 
weak,  they  ought  to  be  dressed,  in  dry  weather  ; 
but  else,  if  the  ground  is  strong  and  in  perfection, 
the  middle  of  March  will  be  a  good  time  ;  and 
the  latter  end  of  iVIarch,  if  it  is  apt  to  produce 
over  rank  binds;  or  the  beginning  of  April,  may 
be  soon  enough.     Then  having  with  an  iron  pick- 
er, cleared  away  all  the  earth  out  ot  the  hills,  so 
as  to  clear  the  stock,  to  the  principal  roots,  with 
a    sharp   knife  you  must   cut    off  all   the  shoots 
which  grow  up  with  the  bind  the  last  year  ;  and 
also  all   tlie   young  suckers,  that  none   be  left  to 
run  in  the  alley  and  weaken  the  hill.     It  will  be 
proper  to  cut  one  part  of  the   stock  lower   than 
the  other,    and  also  to  cut   that  part  low,  that 
was  left   highest  the  preceding  year.     In   dres- 
sing those  hops,  that  have  been  planted  the  year 
before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both    the  dead  tops, 
and   the  young   suckers  which  have   sprung  up 
from  the  sets,  and  also  to  cover  the  stocks  with 
fine  earth,  a  finger's  length  in  thickness.    About 
the  middle   of  April   the  hops  are  to  be  poled, 
when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout  up  ;  the  jioles 
must  be  set  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground,  with 
a  square  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds — three  poles   are   suffi- 
cient for  one    hill.     These  should  be   placed  as 
near  the  hill  as  may  be,  with   their  bending  tops 
turned  outwards  from  the  hill,   to  prevent  the 


men  still  wor.der  why  they  cannot  succeed  in 
raising  clover  and  other  grass  quite  as  tender 
when  young  ;  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  to  me. 
Though  I  look  back,  and  see  that  I  have  tread 
in  those  very  same  steps  over  and  over  again, 
and  very  much  to  my  loss.  But  ?fter  having 
pursued  the  mode  of  preparing  tlie  land  and  cul- 


*  If  some  s/iongy  7uet  land  is  laid  dry   by  either 
ofien  or  hollow  drains,  it  ivill  bear  the  best  hofis. 
f  Maiiv  liofis  are  jilunted  in  Kent  and    ''usse.r. 


tivating  tht  grain  just  described,  the  husband-  ai;  six  and  a  half  feet  each  way,  wi/h  Jive  sets  to 
man  will  go  on,  and  after  harves-t,  when  his  field  ju  hill  as  described — and  four  poUs  are   used  to 


has  been  gleaned  by  stock,  turn  in  with  his  one  I  cacA  hill. 


X  There  are  a  number  of  different  sorts,  known 
by  the  follo7i!ing  names  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

1st.  The  Golden. —  They  are  firoductive  and 
early,  if  filanted  on  a  fine  dry  deefi  mellow  soil. 

2d.  Early  Grape. — .■Answers  on  a  loamy  soil, 
hey  are  hardy  and  firoductive. 

3d.  Back;vard  do. —  Suit  a  stronger  soil,  they 
are  hardy  and  firoductive, 

4tft.  Ruffler. — 4re  a  coarse  sort,  are  early  and 
answer  on  strong  land 

5th.  Old  Canterbury.— Require  land  aimilar  lo 
the  Golden. 
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binds  from  entangling;  and  a.  space  between  two 
poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  south  to  admit 
the  sun  beams. 

Asto  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds  that  do  not 
clasp  of  themselves  to  the  nearest  pole  when  they 
are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  must  be 
guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  sun, 
whose  ceurse  they  will  always  follow.  They 
must  be  bound  with  withered  rushes,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  prevent  them  fium  climbing  up  the 
pole.  This  you  must  continue  to  do  till  all  the 
poles  are  furnished  with  binds,  of  whicli  two  or 
three  arc  enough  for  a  pole,  and  all  the  sprouts, 
and  binds  that  you  have  no  occasion  for,  are  to 
be  plucked  up,  but  if  the  ground  is  young,  then 
none  of  those  useless  binds  should  be  plucked  up, 
but  should  be  wrapped  up  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  hill.  About  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
hops  begin  to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather 
about  Bartholomew  tide.  A  judgment  may  be 
made  of  their  ripeness  by  their  strong  scent 
their  hardness,  and  the  brownish  colour  of  their 
seed.  When  by  these  tokens  they  aijpeai  to  be 
ripe,  they  must  be  picked  with  all  the  expedi- 
tion possible  ;  for  if  at  this  time  a  storm  of  wind 
should  come,  it  would  do  them  great  damage,  by 
breaking  the  branches,  and  bruising  and  disco- 
louring the  hops  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  hops, 
being  picked  green  and  bright,  will  sell  for  one- 
third  more  than  those  that  are  discoloured  and 
brown. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  them,  is 
into  a  large  square  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin, 
with  a  cloth  hanging  on  tenter  hooks,  within  it, 
to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are  picked.  The  best 
method  of  drying  hops,  is  with  charcoal  on  an 
oast  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair  cloth,  of  the  same 
form  and  fashion  that  is  used  for  drying  malt. — 
The  hops  must  be  spread  even  upon  the  oast,  a 
foot  thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will 
allow  it ;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload 
the  oast  if  the  hops  are  green  or  wet.  The  oast 
ought  to  be  first  warmed  with  a  fire  before  the 
hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  steady  fire 
must  be  kept  under  them  ;  it  must  not  be  too 
fierce  at  first,  lest  it  scorch  the  hops  ;  nor   mus 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

NAKED  BARLEY. 

Long  Meadow,  A/arc/i  1-U/i,  1823. 
John  S.  Skinnkr,  Esck 

1  procured  from  a  friend  in  1821,  a  few  grains 
of  Naked  Barley,*  whicli  I  have  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  intended  to  eiiq\iire  its  value,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Farmer,  but  on  the  receipt  of 
No.  46,  Vol.  4,  I  got  the  information  desired. 

Mine  wasa  small  experiment  ;  in  1821,  I  plant- 
ed 50  grain-s,  on  the  15th  A]>iil,  and  made5  gills. 
In  1822.  1  made  from  those  5  gills,  one  bushel 
and  three  quarts,  weighing  63  ll)s.  perl)ushcl.  It 
was  planted  IStli  April,  (too  late,)  and  cut  28th 
June.  I  think  it  is  a  very  early  productive  grain, 
and  will  give  the  small  quantity  I  have,  a  fair  tri- 
al this  season,  sown  broad  cast. 

This  is  a  trifling  nft'air  to  trouble  you  with,  and 
by  many  it  may  be  thought  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  by  this  kind  of  attention,  that  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  any  plant. 

Farmers  are  frequently  imposed  on,  by  those 
who  first  offer  rare  seeds  for  sale,  and  I  gene- 
rally make  experiments  on  a  small  scale;  if  I 
fihd  the  article  not  valuable,  or  curious,  1  dis 
card  it  ;  for  instance,  the  Helligoland  bean  was 
puffed  off,  as  a  very  valuable  field  bean,  produ- 
cing very  abundantly.  I  procured  two  pints, 
which  cost  me  two  dollars,  (at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
four  dollars  per  bushel.)  I  planted  them  care- 
fully, in  good  ground,  expecting  to  make  enough 
to  plant  an  acre  or  two,  but  was  disappointed  ;  I 
planted  them  two  years,  and  concluded  I  had 
been  imposed  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
character  of  this  bean,  as  I  believe  all  who  have 
planted  it,  have  discarded  it ;  I  think  it  is  worth- 
less in  the  extreme,  but  I  speak  only  from  my 
own  knowledge  ;  it  may  have  succeeded  better 
with  others.  I  could  name  a  number  of  other 
seeds,  I  have  planted,  und  discarded  as  unpro- 
fitable. But  -vhen  experiments  are  made  on  a 
small  scale,  the  expense  is  trifling,  and  although 
we  may  be  frequently  disappointed,  we  are  some- 
times gratified  in  the  result;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
■^  pear,  that  the  properties  of  the  Naked  Barley, 
it  be  suffered  to  sink  or  slacken,  but  rather  ^;\^^-^^betn^^c^n^\n^dh^ve,^nd  it  may  possibly 
increased  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dryed,  lest  the  i'"™!        l'^.^^  V  *;  ^™".  ^  cultivate.f 

moisture  or  sweat,  which  the  fire  has  raised,  falli.  Although  the  large  class  of  Farmers,  /Ae  ren- 
back  or  discolour  them.  §  When  they  have  lain  1  f,'"*  °f  1""^^  are  not  generally  experimenters, 
about  nine   hours,  they  must  be  turned,  and  jnl^^ere  are  a  great  number  of  intelligent,  wealthy 


two  or  three  hours  more,  they  rnay  be  taken  oft' 
the  oast.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well 
dried,  by  the  brittleness  of  the  stalks,  and  the 
easy  falling  off  of  the  hop  leaves,  il  As  soon  as 
the  hops  are  taken  off  the  kiln,  lay  them  in  a 
room  for  three  %  weeks  or  a  month  to  cool,  give 
a' d  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bagged  immediate- 
ly they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while  (and 
the  longer  they  lie,  the  better,  provided  they 
are  covered  close  with  blankets  to  secure  them 
from  the  air,)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more 
safety,  as  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to  pow- 
der in  treading,  the  better  and  the  harder  they 
are  trodden,  the  better  they  will  keep. 


§  .J/Ver  t/ie  /'lo/is  have  been  fiut  u/wn  the  oast 
about  half  an  hour,  rolls  of  Brimstone  are  put 
u/t'jn  the  Jin — quantity  in  firo/iortion  to  the  co- 
lour of  the  hops,  from  half  a  pound  to  a  Jiound 
and  a  half. 

II  ^3  soon  as  they  are  taken  off  the  oast  they 
ought  to  be  sifted  through  a  sieve,  with  openings 
about  an  inch  si/uure,  to  take  nut  the  stalks  und 
thenops,  that  are  not  sufficienlly  dryed. 

t  Then  arc  generally  bagged  sooner  in  the 
above  counties  than  recomnienclrd  in  this  account, 
viz.  in  less  than  4S  hours,  if  thoroughly  cool. 


persevering  agriculturists,  excited  by  the  spirit 
now  prevailing,  who  are  making  direct  attacks 
upon  old  prejudices  and  systems,  which  may  re- 
sult in  lasting  benefits  to  the  country.  And  it  is 
by  the  exertions  of  those  aided  in  their  commu- 
nications, by  the  agricultural  societies,  and  the 
periodical    agricultural    publications,    that    the 

*  The  Barley  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
A,  is  of  the  same  kind,  with  that  we  noticed  in 
No.  46,  Vol.  4,  as  having  been  cultivated  by 
Captain  Hall,  of  Harford  county,  Md.  some  of 
which  has  since  been  brought  to  Baltimore 
for  sale  as  per  advertisement,  on  the  last  page  of 
No.  48.  We  believe  tliat  this  variety  of  Barley, 
will  be  found  more  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
than  the  kinds  usually  cultivated,  and  very  pro- 
bably be  more  desirable  than  these  to  our  brew- 
ers.— Edit.  jlm.  Farmer. 

I  It  is  perhaps  more  incumbent  on  us  to  report 
when  the  result  is  unfavourable,  than  when  it  is 
promising — where  is  the  benefit  of  experiments, 
if  the  result  be  not  made  known  ?  What  would 
we  saj  of  the  Piiot,  who  being  wrecked  upon  an 
unknown  shoal  or  rock,  wouhl  refuse  to  anchor  a 
buoy  as  a  signal  ol  danger  to  his  brother  mariner  .■' 
Vet  we  tear  it  is  ':if>  much  the  fashion  to  su/i- 
jiress  a  knowledge  of  failures  in  cases  of  new  and 
unsuccessful  processes. — Jidit.  jim.  Farmer. 


spirit  of  improvement  will  increase — your  paper, 
as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  is  doing  its  full 
part. 

But,  sir,  improvement  will  be  gradual.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  persuade,  or  drive  the  old 
three  field  farmers  of  Maryland,  from  their  ro- 
tation of  crops,  which  have  been  pursued  by 
their  ancestors  for  many  generations. 

I  have  been  farming  twenty-four  years,  and 
have  sometimes  made  pretty  good  crops  ;  for  in- 
stance, I  have  had  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
for  a  field  ;  this  wasthe  greatest  quantity  of  straw 
I  ever  saw,  on  so  much  ground  ;  but  it  was,  in 
spots,  very  much  injured  by  the  rust,  or  the 
quantity  of  grain  would  have  been  greater,  I 
have  had  85  bushels  of  wheat  off  two  acres. — 
I  have  had  six  stacks  of  Lawler  wheat  off  six 
acres,  which  were  generally  estimated  te  be 
large  enough  for  40  or  45  bushels  per  stack,  but 
the  straw  was  very  long,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  wheat 
that  does  not  yield  well  from  the  stack,  and  I 
had  but  23  bushels  per  stack.  I  have  had  50 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  as  good  crops  of 
corn  as  my  neighbours,  say  sometimes  30  bushels 
per  acre;  I  have  had  30  bushels  of  corn,  33  cart 
loads  of  pumpkins,  and  five  loads  of  cymblins, 
off  five  acres  planted  in  rows,  alternately  :  I 
havehad  three  tons  of  herd  grass  hay  per  acre,  and 
very  frequently,  very  fine  crops  of  clover;  I  have 
never  weighed  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  clover, 
when  cured,  but  I  one  year,  secured  627  cart 
loads.  I  have  had  upwards  of  300  lbs.  flax  per 
acre  ;  barley  has  never  succeeded  with  me,  ruta 
baga  and  potatoes,  I  have  cultivated  with  great 
attention,  but  I  have  never  made  a  great  crop  of 
either,  and  although  I  have  made  tolerable  crops 
of  all  those  articles,  1  have  sometimes  made  ve- 
ry indifferent  ones.  But  when  I  compare  those 
products,  (and  some  of  them  are  pretty  good,) 
with  the  eastern  crops,  as  published  in  the  Far- 
mer, say  72  bushels  winter,  44  bushels  spring 
wheat,  84  bushels  oats,  130  bushels  corn,  up- 
wards of  600  lbs.  flax,  60  bushels  barley,  48  bush- 
els rye,  from  6  to  800  bushels  ruta  baga,  pota- 
toes, and  mangle  wurtzel,  &c.  per  acre,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  difference,  and  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  myself  a  novice  at  the  business. 

The  crops  I  notice,  as  having  made  myself, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  general  produce 
of  my  land.  Far  from  it  ;  they  are  parts  of  the 
best  crops  I  have  ever  made,  and  compared  with 
my  general  crops,  and  those  of  my  neighbours, 
of  two  barrels  of  corn,  per  thousand  hills,  and 
from  six  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  for  one  sown, 
proves  that  our  lands  are  capable  of  much  higher 
improvement,  and  although  I  am  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  I  hope  yet  to  improve  by  the 
examples  set  before  me,  and  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  others. 

A. 


for  the  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


ALBION'S  4th  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON. 


The  country  wins  me  still ; 


Ineverfram'd  a  wish,  or  form' d  a  plan. 
That  Ji  altered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss. 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene. 

In  the  3d  letter  I  gave  you  some  hints  respect- 
ing sheep,  and  now  I  propose  giving  you  a 
description  of  the  Albion  farm — from  the  plan 
which  you  have  had  of  this  farm,  it  may  be 
seen,  that  immbers  one  to  ten  inclusive,  being 
one  half  jiart  of  the  same,  was  arable  land,  cul- 
tivated on  a  regular  and  an  unchangeable  system 
ol  cropping,  aiul  the  remaining  half  part,  was  old 
pasture  and  meadow  ground,  which  had  not  been 
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ploughed  for,  at  least,  a  century  :  imlccd,  to 
plough  this  grcuiid,  and  particularly  that  part  in 
pasture,  would  reduce  its  value  at  least  one 
half,  as  it  would  require  another  century  to  re- 
cover tlie  mischief  done  l^y  the  plough. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  farin,  from  north  to 
south,  ran,  with  a  gradual  fall,  a  stream  of  water, 
sufficiently  large  to  turn  a  small  mill,  and 
the  east  -and  west  sides  of  the  farm  had  a  gentle 
fall  into  this  stream,  so  that  the  whole  farm 
formed  a  valley,  looking  towards  the  south. 

When  this  property  was  first  inclosed  into 
fields,  the  proprietor  had  in  view  the  present 
system  of  management,  and  divided  the  arable 
part  accordingly  into  ten  fields  of  30  acres  each, 
so  that  by  following  a  ten-field  system,  no  field 
had  two  kinds  of  cropping  in  it  at  the  same  time 
— each  field,  on  the  whole  farm  was  inclosed  by 
a  whitethorn  hedge,  and  a  ditch  three  feet  deep, 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  top,  on 
the  side  of  the  fence  most  exposed  to  the  stock, 
or  else  on  the  side  where  it  would  the  more 
readily  take  off  the  superfluous  water  ;  these 
fences  were  kept  good  at  so  little  expense,  by 
plashing  and  scouring  out  the  ditches,  that  they 
were  a  source  of  profit  to  the  tenant,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  — faggots  for  farm  yard  shel- 
ters, wattled  fences,  and  fire  wood. 

The  highest  ends  of  the  arable  fields,  were, 
originally,  of  a  brown,  loose,  sandy  soil,  intermix- 
ed with  some  small  fiint  stones,  and  the  lower 
ends  of  them  were  of  much  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  but  very  wet,  occasioned  by  the  under 
strata  of  all  the  arable  fields,  which  lay  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  below  the  surface,  being 
a  very  solid  white  clay,  similar  in  ajjpearance  to 
pijt  clay,  but  in  some  parts  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  marl,  which  might  be  ascertained  by  putting: 
it  into  strong  vinegar,  when  it  would  ferment 
like  yeast — but  by  sough  or  under  drain  ng  all 
the  wet  parts  ot  these  fields,  and  ploughing  the 
whole  of  them  in  autumn,  with  a  very  stron.L^ 
plough,  and  four  huge  horses,  some  of  the  whiti 
Clay  was  turned  up,  and  where  this  could  no' 
be  effected  by  the  plough,  the  mattoi  kand  shovel 
were  employed,  until  the  whole  surface  was  well 
covered  with  the  under  strata,  which  occasioneii 
a  vast  improvement. 

The  grass  ground  was  one  half  part  of  the 
farm,  and  had  a  surface  of  brown  sandy  clay, 
rcstin,.,  on  an  under  strata  of  dark  lead  coloured 
clay,  particularly  greasy  and  tough,  and  quite 
imperMoiis  to  wet ;  this  grouiid  was  originally 
too  wet,  but  by  sough  or  under  draining  the  wet 
parts,  and  sinking  the  ditches  round  tlie  pastures, 
the  whole  was  made  sufficiently  dry,  and  became 
very  valuable  ground  for  breeding  and  fic.ling 
stock,  being  covered  with  a  herbage  consisting 
of  rough  stalked  meadow,  or  orchard  grass, 
smooth  stalked  meadow,  sheeps  fescue,  sweet 
vernal,  meadow  catstail,  or  timothy,  rib  grass, 
white  clover,  cow  grass,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  grasses,  which  altogether  formed  a  most 
beautifid  smooth  verdure,  and  particularly  so 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring — a  short  time 
after  the  sward  dr' sser  had  been  passed  over  it 
— one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  this  giass 
ground,  could  be,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
covered  with  water,  one  half  of  which  was 
meadowed,  and  the  other  half  pastured  alter- 
nately. 

By  turning  to  the  plan,  you  may  see  the  di- 
rections of  the  artificial  water  courses,  which 
,  were  made  to  convey  water  to  these  grounds — 
these  cuts  were  exactly  on  a  level,  from  one  end  of 
them  to  the  other,  and  had  no  outfall  at  the  south 
end  ;  and  all  the  soil,  taken  out  in  forming  them, 
was  placed  on  the  top  side,  next  the  arable  land, 
so  that  when  a  pair  of  draw  gates  were  let  do\^  n, 
■which  were  placed  at  the  lop  end  of  the  original 


water  course,  all  the  water  was  forced  into  the 
artificial  cuts,  and  having  no  other  v>'ay  to  esca])e, 
flowed  regidarlv  o\  er  their  level  sides  into  the 
meadow,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  covering  the 
surface  two  or  three  inches  deep — where  the 
water  was  interrujjted  by  small  cuts,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  main  feeders,  and  like 
them  exactly  level  ;  these  cuts  were  repeated, 
so  often  as  the  water  appeared  inclined  to  collect 
together,  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  regu- 
larly over  the  whole  surface  of  each  piece  of 
ground,  when  it  fell  into  the  original  water 
course,  where  it  turned  a  mill,  that  thrashed  and 
ground  all  the  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
all  the  hay  and  straw  eaten  by  all  the  stock  on 
the  farm. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm,  were  all  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  welch  slate  ;  the  barn  adjoined 
the  mill,  the  stables,  sheds  and  other  buildings 
adjoined  the  barn  ;  and  the  thrasiiing  machine 
was  turned  by  water. 

The  house  was  three  stories  high,  and  had  two 
sitting  rooms  14  by  16  feet — servant's  hall,  kitch- 
en and  back  kitchen  each,  14  by  20  feet — in  the 
latter  was  a  complete  set  of  brewing  utensils, 
where  two  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  beer  could  be  made  at  a  brewing,  and 
water  was  conveyed  by  lead  pipes  into  the  kitch- 
ens, stables,  sheds  and  foldyards,  the  whole  be- 
ing planned  with  a  view  to  save  manual  labour  as 
much  as  possible. 

ALBION. 

FROM  THE  WINYAW  INTELLIGENCER. 

Stat(:burgh,S.  C.  Jan.  1823. 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  sc-me  further  observations 

and  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Hracey  upon  the 

rot   in    cotton  the  last   year,    which   taken    with 

those  made  by  him  in  1&2],*  will,  I  think,  settle 

the  question    so    long  agitated  about  its  origin.' 

A  committee  o.'the  Claremont  Agricultural 

.-'OciETY,    appointed    to   select   such    pieces   for 

uljlication   as  are  presented   to  it,  and  thought 

u  be  the  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  public 

notice, have  ri.que.sttd  me  to  send  you  Dr.  Ura- 

cly's  for  mserlioii  in  your  useful  pa[)er. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  I  am,  Sir,  vour's, 
&c. 


1S22. 


.Vcf    Uirxyazu  Intelligencer   of  January,   2d, 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ROT. 


BY    DR.    XENOPHOS    J.   BRACEY. 

In  a  small  detached  field  of  about  IS  acres, 
I  had  tlie  stalks  and  trash  of  the  precedlnii; 
year's  cotton  collected  and  burned.  The  seed 
were  ihen  soaked  24  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of 
salt  and  water,  and  carefully  rolled  in  fresh  wood 
ashes,  and  planted  in  beds  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  another  field,  I  had  the  fibres  of  cotton  burned 
iff"  the  seed  by  setting  fire  to  the  heap,  stirring 
it  briskly,  so  as  to  destr<  y  effectually  all  eggs 
?cc.  these  were  also  soaked  in  brine,  and  rolled 
in  lime.  These  preparatory  steps  gave  me  a 
good  stand,  and  vigorous  growth  when  young — 
but  early  in  t)ie  month  of  August,  the  rot  had 
made  a  formidable  appearcnce  in  both  tliese 
fields,  the  cotton  was  very  forward  on  account  cf 
the  seed,  having  been  procured  from  the  extreme 
part  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Teimessee. 
I  enveloped  several  plants,  with  gauze  entirely, 
first  clearing  away  every  appearance  of  larva, 
egg,  or  insect  ;  I  then  covered  several  limbs, 
containinii-  many  pods  on  them,  in  all  about  a 
dozen,  under  three  of  the  g:ui?e  .sacks,  I  placed 


some  insects*  and  rendered  them,  as  well  as 
all  the  others,  inaccessible  by  close  tying  around 
the  body  of  the  plant.  The  envelope  remained 
until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pods  opened,  or 
about  the  last  of  September, — in  the  course  of 
which  time,  much  of  the  adjoining  cotton  rotted, 
the  season  having  been  uncommonly  wet.  Not- 
withstanding, I  could  not  discover  a  pi.ncture,  or 
even  the  slightest  appearance  of  rot  on  any  one 
of  the  pods  so  protected,  except  the  three  plants 
which  had  insects  placed  within  the  covering, 
nearly  every  pod  rotted  on  those,  or  were  mate- 
rially injured  by  frequent  punctures — I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  would  have  rotted  had  not 
a  few  days  dry  weather  intervened,  which  saved 
14  pods  out  of  52,  the  aggregate  number  on  the 
three  jjlants.  Tlreie  were  about  170  pods  on 
the  other  plants  enveloped,  which  looked  larger 
tlian  those  around,  and  were  entirely  free  from 
the  black  sjjecka  observable  on  all  unprotected 
cotton — and  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  they  yielded  more  cotton,  though  I  did  not 
weigh  them  to  test  the  fact.  One  of  the  insects 
under  one  of  the  coverings  produced  about  40 
young  ones  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  they 
were  able  to  produce  rot  about  6  days  after. 
This  circumstance  induced  me  to  collect  about  a 
dozen  insects,  and  place  them  under  three  turn 
biers,  dividing  them  equally.  I  fed  them  dailv 
with  fresh  pods  of  green  seed  cotton,  for  a  week  ; 
they  all  appeared  healthy,  and  punctured  the 
pod,  about  every  two  hours  for  sustenance,  dur^ 
ing  the  night  as  well  as  day — 1  then  fed  those 
under  one  of  the  tumblers  with  black  seed  pods, 
and  continued  the  green  seed  to  the  others  ;  at 
the  end  of  another  week,  all  under  the  glass  fed 
with  black  seed  cotton  died,  the  others  contioued 
healthy,  and  seemed  to  feed  rather  oftener  than 
at  first.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after,  I 
found,  upon  changing  the  pods,  that  one  of  them 
which  had  been  under  the  glass  24  hours,  had  a 
number  of  eggs  oji  it,  which  I  carefully  preserv- 
ed, by  retuining  it  under  the  covering,  and  plac- 
ed a  cotton  leaf  under  the  other  glass.  Two 
days  after  I  found  the  leaf  almost  covered 
with  eggs,  which  hatched  in  four  days.  I  thcu 
had  ai.  innumerable;  brood  of  small  black  insects 
which  collected  i.i  groups  on  different  parts  of 
the  pod,  giving ti:m  an  ulcera'ed  apj)earuncc. 
1  was  oil  iged  to  svi'eep  them  off  carefully  with 
a  fea'her  in  order  to  renew  their  daily  food.  In 
thcrrurseof  '..wior  three  days,  they  began  to 
assume  a  gitem^li  cast,  and  gradually  developed 
all  the  appe;.i  i;  • .  which  has  been  described  on  ' 
a  former  cci  ;,;     ,  . 

1  wish  liitr  ;■  .  lO  correct  conjectures  formed, 
the  last;  til',  u.  r>.::irdto  their  manner  of  pro- 
pagation. The  Cjj.g  certainly  brings  forth  the 
insect,  and  it  speedily  m.atures,  without  under- 
goiPL'  ;.,iy  chun.ge  exceot  in  size  and  colour. 
Ho  .-111  they  multiply  their  species  in  the- 
course  of  tiie  Vijar,  1  am  iii; able  to  say,  but  believe 
it  to  be  injre  than  once.' — The  matured  insect 
projably  undergoes  a  cliaa;je  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  enabled  to 
detect  it.  It  is  not  material  whether  it  does 
undergo  a  change  or  not  ;  the  object  of  this  re- 
search has  been  directs  d,  in  ascertaining  fully 
the  cause  of  rot,  by  v.-.ich  mtons  we  might  be 
enabled  to  come  also  at  the  remedy — but  so. 
far  as  my  researches  go,  the  remedy  seems  re- 
moved, if  possible,  to  a  greater  distance  ;  such 
as  have  been  heretofore  recommended,  are  at 
least,  perfectly  incffectu<il — and  the  only  one 
which  now  holds  out  to  be  really  successful,  is 
planting  together  alternate  rows  of  black  and 
green  seed  cotton.     This  plan   has  succeeded  in 


*  Genua,  Cimcx  J.inn.    Species,  yelojc,  as   it  is 
believed 
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two  fields  in  which  it  was  planted  this  year  ; 
perhaps  from  the  dislike  the  insects  have  to  the 
black  seed  the  iiteniiixtui-e  deceives  and  con- 
fuses them — by  which  means  they  are  driven 
froiii  the  field. 


From  the  Farmers'  HJtsse/igrr. 

SIGNS  OF  A  POOH  FAKMKR. 

He  grazes  his  mowing  land  late  in  tlie  fall,  and 
his  pastures  early  in  the  spring,  and  consequently 
ruins  both.  Some  of  his  cows  are  much  past 
their  prime.  He  neglects  to  keep  the  dung  and 
the  ground  from  the  sills  of  his  buildings  ;  and  it 
costs  him  twenty  dollars  to  make  repairs  when 
one  dollar's  worth  of  work  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient if  performed  at  leisure  time  ten  years  be- 
fore. He  sows  and  plants  his  land  until  it  is  ex- 
hausted before  he  thinks  of  manuring.  He  has 
generally  too  much  stock,  and  many  of  them  un- 
ruly. He  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
stake  and  pole  fence.  He  says  that  he  cannot 
arm  it  for  want  of  money  :  this  is  frequently  the 
case  with  good  farmers,  but  you  may  know  a 
sloven  by  his  inattention  to  little  things — !iis 
children's  shoes  are  spoiled  for  want  of  shoe 
ttrings  to  tie  them,  or  f  >r  want  of  a  little  tallow 
t  siippic  them — his  door  hinge  comes  ofi'  for  want 
of  a  nail,  and  the  door  is  destroyed  for  v/ant  of 
a  hinge,  and  his  mow  is  trampled  on  and  cattle 
gored  for  want  of  a  door  ;  and  all  this  loss  is  oc- 
casioned by  not  timely  driving  and  clenching  a 
single  nail.  Nothing  is  in  order — he  has  a  place 
for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  its  iilace.  If  he  wants 
a  gimblet,  a  chissel,  ora  h  immer,  he  hunts  up 
chamber,  out  at  the  barn  and  corn-house,  in  the 
cujiboard,  and  lastly  when  he  has  spent  more 
time  in  pursuit  than  it  tal- es  him  to  do  the  job, 
i  e  finds  it  down  cellar.  He  keeps  no  stock  of  the 
smallest  things :  if  a  button  or  a  bail  to  a  pail 
give  s  way,  or  a  key  to  a  yoke,  or  a  pin  to  a  sled, 
ora  helve  toan  axe,  astringora  swingle  to  a 
flail,  or  even  a  tooth  to  a  rake,  he  has  none  to  re- 
place them.  He  seldom  does  any  thing  in  stor- 
my weather,  or  in  an  evening,  and  is  sure  to  keep 
no  jTiemoranduni  of  little  jobs  that  are  to  be  done. 
Yuu  will  perhaps  hear  of  his  groaning  about  the 
hardness  of  the  tiin.s  tre.r]uently  in  a  bar  room. 
Vt.  th  and  the  tax-gatherer  he  knows  must 
come;  yet  he  makes  no  [jrovisions  for  either  of 
them.  Although  he  has  beep  on  a  piece  of  good 
land  for  twenty  years,  ask  him  for  a  grafted  ap- 
ple, and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  could  not  raise 
them  for  he  never  had  no  luck.  His  indolence 
and  carelessness  subject  him  to  many  accidents. — 
He  looses  soap  or  cider  for  want  of  a  hoop — in  the 
midst  of  his  busy  ploughing,  his  plo'  gh  breaks 
because  it  was  not  housed  ;  and  when  he  is  reap- 
ing away  from  home  his  hogs  break  into  his  gar- 
den for  want  of  an  additional  board.  He  does 
not  take  t!\e  advantage  of  his  b  isiness  by  driving 
it  when  he  can,  and  consequently  he  is  like  tjie 
old  woman's  son,  "  so  busy  that  he  never  does 
any  thing  ;" or  at  least  he  seldom  finishes  one 
thing  before  he  begins  ancthc,  and  therefore 
brings  little  to  pass,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  in  a 
great  harry.  He  is  seldom  neat  in  his  person, 
and  will  sit  down  to  table  without  combing  his 
hair,  and  suffer  his  children  to  do  so  without 
washing  their  hands  and  faces.  He  frequently 
drives  his  cattle  wUh  a  club,  and  isgenerally  late 
to  publick  worship.  His  children  are  also  apt  to 
be  late  to  school,  and  their  books  are  torn  and 
dirty.  He  is  careles>i  ;  his  children  and  domes- 
tics are  so  too.  .\s  he  has  no  enterprise,  so  he  is 
sure  to  have  no  money.  If  he  must  have  money, 
he  frequently  makes  great  sacrifices  to  get  it  ; 
and  as  he  is  slack  in  !iis  payments,  and  buys  al- 
together on  en  ;it,  he  pays  tliiviugh  the  nose  for 
everything.     His  want  of  forethought, economy. 


■uid  exertion  makes  him  poor,  and  his  poverty 
tcndeth  to  poverty.  You  will  generally  see  the 
smoke  begin  to  come  out  of  his  chimney  long  af- 
ter day  light  in  winter.  His  horse  stable  is  not 
dail)'  cleaned  out,  or  his  horse  littered  and  cur- 
ried— Boards,  shingles,  and  clapboards  are  to  be 
seencHhis  buildings  moiith  after  month,  without 
being  re-placed.  He  feeds  liis  hogs  with  whole 
grain  and  sufiers  them  to  be  much  injured  for 
v/aut  of  a  warm  bed  and  warm  pen;  he  seems  to 
live  witliout  thinking;  if  his  lambs  <iie,  or  the 
wool  conies  off  his  sheep,  he  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  for  want  of  care  and  food.  He  i: 
generally  a  troublesome  borrower,  and  frequent 
ly  forgets  to  return  the  thing  which  he  has  bor 
rowed. 

In  a  word,  a  poor  farmer  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word;  is  a  poor  creature — he  is  a  poor  hus- 
l)and,  a  poor  father,  a  poor  neighbour  and  a  poor 
citizen.  A  good  farmer  may  be  poor,  but  a  poor 
farmer  cannot  act  his  part  well  :  in  other  words, 
he  caunst  be  good  as  a  man  or  as  a  christian. 

A. 


PUMPKIN  SEED  OIL. 

To  the  President  of  the  Ham/isire,  Franklin  and 
Hamliden  Agricultural  Society. 
Dkar  Sir — As  a  member  of  your  Society,  I 
deem  it  to  be  my  duty  'o  communicate  to  you 
the  result  of  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  on 
Pumpkin  seeds,  in  the  Linseed  Oil  Mill. 

A  nuni,berof  my  neighbors  furnished  me  this 
!year  with  seeds,  which,  together  with  my  own, 
[made  about  nine  bushels,  and  on  making  the 
;  experiment,  1  found  that  they  produced  about 
six  gallons  of  oil,  and  probably  when  the  expe- 
riment is  tried  ujion  a  large  scale,  they^will 
produce  more.  I  tried  the  oil  on  the  screw  of 
the  Oil  Press,  and  find  that  it  answers  an  equal 
ipurpose,  to  prevent  friction  as  sweet  oil,  and  of 
course  it  will  be  good  to  use  on  the  axletrees  of 
carriages  that  are  made  of  iron,  either  alone,  or 
!  mixed  with  tar,  to  prevent  friction.  I  have  also 
i  tried  it  in  the  lamp,  and  find  it  to  be  as  inflamma- 
j  ble  as  lamp  oil,  and  without  the  offensive  smell 
j  of  that  oil  ;  and  the  light  emitted  from  it  is  of  a 
;  greenish  yellow  tinge  and  is  easier  to  the  eyes, 
and,  especially,  when  reflected  from  white  paper, 
than  the  weak  glimmering  light  of  a  candle,  and 
of  course  the  light  is  eisier  to  read  or  write  by, 
and  especially  to  weak  eyes. 

I  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  of  medical 
skill,  that  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  have  so  great 
a  tendency  to  promote  urine  in  animals,  as  to 
rend'-r  them  unfavourable  to  their  health  ;  and 
a  neighbor  of  mine  informed  me  that  his  geese 
1  became  so  relaxed  as  to  be  unable  to  go,  by 
I  eating  pumpkin  seeds. —  These  circumstances  in 
duced  me  this  season  to  cut  open  my  pumpkins, 
jand  take  out  the  seeds  before  I  gave  them  to  my 
Icattle,  andl  found  by  the  experiment  last  fall, 
land  the  beginning  of  winter,  that  my  horned 
jcattle,  sheep,  and  swine  derived  the  greatest 
^benefit  with  the  least  expense  to  myself  of  any 
, thing  that  ever  I  tried  in  the  agricultural  line. 
I  And  from  the  little  experience  that  I  have  had 
as  a  farmer,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  there  is 
no  one  article  that  is  cultivated,  from  which  so 
much  advantage  can  be  obtained,  by  so  little 
labour,  as  from  the  cultivation,  and  right  use  of 
the  pumpkin.  It  is  probable  that  the  oil  of 
pumpkin  seeds  may  be  made  a  complete  substi- 
|tute  for  tallow  ;  and  when  it  is  once  introduced 
into  use  it  will  probabb'  be  worth  at  least  §1.50 
per  gallon.  Children  can  with  the  greatest  easj 
take  out  the  seeds  when  the  pumpkin  is  cut  0]>en, 
with  a  spoon  or  their  hands,  and  spread  them  on 
a  floor  where  they  will  soon  dry  ;  audit  is  pro- 
per that  they  should  be   preserved  clean,   and, 


without  being  snft'cred  to  mould.  In  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  such  an  unbounded  region 
of  land,  and  labour  above  the  price  of  produce, 
the  main  object  of  the  farmer  ought  not  to  be 
the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce, 
from  the  best  piece  of  land,  as  in  many  places  in 
old  countries  which  are  so  crowded  with  po])u- 
lation  as  almost  to  be  in  a  stale  of  starvation,  and 
labor  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  obtainii-.g  of 
the  greatest  quantity  from  the  least  labor  and 
expense,  taken  together.  I  have  no  idea  that 
fields  ajipropriutcd  exclusively  to  pumpkins 
would  be  profitaljle  like  those  of  corn  and  pump- 
kins planted  together  ;  for  if  they  be  planted 
too  thick  they  are  an  inconsiderable  damage  to 
each  other.  There  ought  not  piobably  to  be 
more  then  one  pumpkin  suffered  to  grow  to  twen- 
ty hills  of  corn,  otherwise  they  arc  apt  to  choke 
thegrowtli  of  the  corn,  and  not  produce  so  many 
or  so  good  pumpkins  either.  It  costs  scarce  any 
niore  labor  to  raise  corn  and  pumpkins  in  the 
same  field  than  it  does  to  cultivate  it  exclusively 
for  corn,  and  perhaps  the  crop  is  worth  a  third 
more.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  subject  is  woi-th  your  notice. 
I  am  yours,  &c. 

Respectfully, 
JOSIAH  WHITE. 
Northampton,  March  17,  1820. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

The  attention  of  the  officers  of  our  navy  to  the 
arts,  sciences,  improvements,  valuable  products 
and  curiosities  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
which  they  visit,  has  often  been  mentioned  with 
the  approbation  that  it  deserves.  It  seems  as 
if  they  generally  felt  themselves  bound  to  bring 
home  something  that  might  gratify  or  benefit 
their  fellow  citizens.  A  late  instance  is  thus 
noticed  in  our  Baltimore  papers — 

"  Captain  C  G.  Ridgely  has  presented  to  the 
University  of  Maryland,  for  the  museum,  a  col- 
lection of  minerals,  formed  during  his  late  visit 
to  South  America,  and  which  includes  several 
of  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  principally  from  their  gold  and  silver 
mines.  Capt.  H.  has  also  presented,  with  other 
general  curiosities,  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
earthen  ware,  found  near  the  tombs  of  the  Incas, 
which  shew  that  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of 
pottery  existed  among  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
These  specimens,  when  compared  with  the 
fragments  of  similar  works  found  in  the  western 
states,  may,  poLsibly,  throw  some  light  on  the 
probable  history  of  the  civilized  tribes  who  ap- 
pear once  to  have  inhabited  that  portion  of  our 
continent." 

We  may  add,  that  capt.  S/ience,  of  the  navy, 
has  forwarded  to  us  "  a  sketch  of  Spanish  con- 
tinental America,"  showing  the  various  estab- 
lishments therein,  up  to  the  year  1810,  the 
epocha  of  the  revolution.  It  makes  three  folio 
pages,  of  elegant  penmanship,  displayed  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner,  with  the  judgment  of  an 
experienced  statistical  writer.  We  cannot  copy 
this  intolhe  Regisi  ER  soas  to  do  justice  to  the 
original  ;  and,  from  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  it  would  not  afford  much  of  that  sort 
of  information  about  those  regions  which  the 
people  are'iuost  interested  just  now  in  obtaining: 
but  we  are  not  the  less  thankful,  on  that  account, 
to  capt.  Spence  for  his  interesting  compliment. 

A  lies'  j^egister. 

An  English  publication  observes,  that  "seeds 
when  not  sufficiently  ripe,  will  swim,  i)ut  when 
arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  will  be  found  uni- 
formly to  fall  to  thu  botto.n  ;  a  fact  that  is  said 
to  hold  equally  true  of  all  seeds," 
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FROM  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLICAN. 

A  Statement  of  the  crap  of  Maryland  7  obacco, the  growth  of\H2\,andfheEx/iortsofthesamein'\S'i2. 


Date  of 
Clearance. 


Vessels'  Names. 


1822,  Jan.  26 
Feb.    6 

2 
20 


Mar.  16 

22 
23 


25 

26 

May    1 

2 

6 

9 

10 

14 

June     5 

10 

1 

20 

27 

28 

July  16 

41 

19 

22 
30 

31 
Aug.     1 


12 

13 
it 

Sep.    4 
11 

21 

4 

18 

19 

24 

7 

4 

22 

2- 


Oct. 


Nov, 


Dec. 


Ann 

Hi  hernia 

Athens 

KoUa 

Pallas 

Brunswick 

Wabash 

Mandarin 

Philip 

Unity 

Thomas  Gibbons 

William 

Edward 

Graff  Zinzendorff 

Brig  Agile 

Governor  Griswold 

London  Packet 

Lady  Munroe 

Edward  Foster 

Dumfries 

Nestor 

Janus 

Frederick 

Herman 

Wabash 

Henry  Clay 

Plato 

KoUa 

Virgin 

Milford 

Brunswick 

Hibernia 

Philip 

Fabius 

Jason 

William  Penn 

Jupiter 

Wachsamkeit 

Mary 

General  Lingan 

Edward 

Arathusa 

Thomas  Gibbons 

Massassoit 

Eagle 

London  Packet 

Balloon 

Edward  Foster 

Emma 

Philip 


629 

543 


430 
450 


407 


448 


340 


437 
728 


595 

317 


282 

401 
491 


253 
132 


380 


84 


506 


487 


202 


2S5 


481 


375 


cq 


°l 


502 

28- 
497 


461 
337 
180 


454 
395 


226 


167 


414 

400 

311 
391 


377 


408 
396 

467 


349 


52 


I  6098  6127  I  4749 


231 


«5 


Total. 


130 


305 


347 


630  I  305  I  338 


RECAPITULATION. 

From  Baltimore  to  Amsterdam, 
Do.  do.  Rotterdam, 

Do.  do.  Bremen, 

Do.  do.  Hamburg, 

Do.  do.  Cowes&xVIarket 

Do.  do.  London, 

Do.  do.  Boston, 


Do.  the  District  to  Amsterdam, 
Do.  do.  Rotterdam, 

Do.  do.  Bremen, 


Do. 


do. 


6098 
6127 
4749 

630 

338 

305 

130—18377 
2686 

828 
2426 


Cowes&  Market  2775 8715 


Number  of  hhds.  Maryland  Tobacco 
shipped  from  1st  January  to  31st 
December,  1822. 

To  which  add  what  remained  in  the 
state  on  the  1st  January,  1823,  viz  : 

In  the  Warehouses  in  Baltimore,         8456 

On  board  of  four  vessels  then  load- 
ing, 924 

In  the  Warehouses  on  the  Potomac, 
including  Bladensburg — estima- 
ted number. 

In  the  Warehouses  on  the  Patuxent 
and  Bay-side  up  to  the  Severn — 
estimated  number, 


27092 


2250 


1750—13380 


Deduct  what  remained  in  the  state 
the  1st  January,  1822,  viz: 

In  the  Warehouses  in  Baltimore, 

On  Board  the  ship  Athens,  loaded 
in  December,  1821,  &  not  cleared 
on  the  1st  of  the  following  month, 

In  the  Warehouses  on  Potomac  inclu- 
ding Bladensburg,  as  ascertained 
to  be. 

In  the  Warehouses  on  Patuxent  and 
Bay-side  up  to  the  Severn — esti- 
mated number, 


40472 


5070 


728 


1240 


1200 8238 


130  I  18,377  hhds. 


From  George  foiuti  and  Alexandria. 


1822,  Mar.  20 
April     2 


May 
July 


Aug, 


10 

1 

1 

10 

12 

29 

3 

13 

17 

20 

Sep.     3 

10 

20 

Oct.  20 

Nov.  18 

Dec.  12 

31 


Repeater 

Eagle 

General  Lingan 

Hope 

Wilhelmina 

Delta 

Ventrossa 

Midas 

Neva 

Virginia 

Abigail 

Eiijht  Sons 

Eagle 

Marquis  of  Anglesea 

Medford 

Grampus 

Ann 

Ulysses 

Halcyon 

America 


350 

593 
550 

499 

223 

300 
367 

36J 

435 
731 

431 

329 

370 

399 

1 

735 

350 

432 

243 


654 
36) 


I  2686  I      828  |    2435  | 


I   2775 


8715  hhds. 


Which  makes  the  Crop  of  Maryland 

Tobacco,  the  growth  of  1821,  to  >e  hhJs.  32234 

PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR   PROMO- 
TING AGRICULTURE. 

November  19. — Stated  Meeting.    The  Presi 
dent  in  the  Chair. 

A  Communication  was  read  from  Mr.  James 
Williams  of  Philadelphia  County,  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  accompanied  by  several  specimens  of 
Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  Mangel  Wurzel,  Table  Beet, 
and  Carrots  all  of  a  very  large  size.  The  Man- 
gel Wurzel  of  his  crop  averaged  four  pounds 
each  ;  several  weighed  8  or  9  lbs.  some  10  lbs 
and  measuring  16  to  22  inches  in  circumference. 
Some  of  the  Table  Beet  measured  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Mangel  Wurzel.  Many  of  the  Car- 
rots weighed  between  2  and  3  lbs.  and  several 
measured  near  the  crown  from  9  to  11  inches 
i-oimd,  and  averaged  about  one  pound.  One  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  produced  87  bushels,  equal  to 
about  10  tons  per  acre.  The  Mangel  Wurzel 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  400  bushels,  or  12  tons  per 
acre.  The  soil  was  not  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tap  roots.  These  valuable  crops  were 
cultivated  with  the  horse  hoe-plough,  invented 
by  Mr.  Williams,  and  tried  before  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  their  exhibi- 
tion in  June  last,  to  their  decided  approbation,  as 
stated  in  the  Report.  He  thinks  that  with  it,  and 
in  a  proper  soil,  20  tons  of  either  of  the  roots 
mentioned  may  be  ol)tained,  or  50  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn  with  the  same  labour,  could  be  gather 
ed.  Considering  the  extremely  dry  weather  du- 
ring the  last  season,  the  size  of  the  roocs  and  the 
quantity  yielded  by  the  land  of  Mr.  Williams  was 
con-iderable,  and  shows  t'lc  good  effects  of  .s'JOd 
cultivatioa  with  a  proper  tool,  even  under  unfa- 
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season. —  own   fall,  they  meliorate  the  soil  and  render  it 
more  favourable  to  subsequent  crops. 

Following  turnips,  the  preparatory  labour  for 
a  pea  crop,  is  not  great.  One,  or  at  most  two 
ploughings,  will  be  sufficient.  Sowing,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  ought  to  follow  ploughing,  without  loss 
of  time ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  seed 
be  not  laid  too  deeply.  The  two  methods,  row 
and  broadcast  sowing,  may  be  indifferently  pur- 
sued By  the  former,  the  seed  is  economised,  the 
product  increased,  and  the  soil  better  tilled  ;  but 


V'Hirable  circumstances  of  soil 
Crops,  equally  good,  if  not  superior  to  that  ot 
Mr.  Williams,  were  raised  this  year,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  Washington  Village,  Philadelphia 
County  ;  and  by  Mr.  Joshua  Gilpin,  on  a  very 
elevated  spot  of  ground  back  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  The  drill  system  was  pursued  in 
both  instances,  and  the  land  properly  prepared. 
The  uncommon  fine  and  late  autumn,  enabled 
Ml.  Gi'pin  toput  in  a  crop  of  wheat  after  his 
turnips  were  pulled. 

Mr.  James  Vaux  attended  the  society,  and  ex- not,  as  some  have  supposed  with  such  decided 
hibited  a  stem  of  a  young  apple  tree  perforated  advantage  as  to  outweigh  the  saving,  in  time  and 
in  various  places  above  ground,  but   not    extend- i  labour,  of  the  latter. 

in^  to  the  branches,  nor  descending  to  the  roots.  The  length  and  feebleness  of  the  stems  of  peas 
The  st<.in  being  sawn  into  blocks,  and  connected! and  the  little  tendrils  they  throw  out  for  support, 
by  a  wire  running  through  their  centres,  showcdjindicate  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  them  other 
the  depredations  of  the  insect  fully.  Several  jplants  of  more  erect  growth,  which  may  prevent 
hundred  apple  trees  in  the  orchards  in  Philadel-:  the  peas  from  falling  and  lodging.  For  this  pur- 
phia  County,  from  which  this  specimen  came,'pose,  rye,  oats  and  beans  have  been  selected,  and 
have   been    kilkd     by  these    insects.      Farmers^  with  great  advantage. 

should  examine  their  young  trees  frequently,  and|  This  crop  is  employed  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a 
with  an  awl  or  other  pointed  tool,  or  iron  ware,  green  state  ;  between  which  every  farmer  will 
destroy  the  insects  by  perforating  the  puncture -select,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  mar- 
made  by  them.  The  holes  ought  to  be  filled  with  ket  for  peas  be  brisk  and  high,  he  will  in  harvest, 
thick  lime  wash,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  pre- 1  thresh  and  sell  the  grain  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
vent  future  attacks  in  the  same  places.  peas  are  low   and  pork    high,   the   moment  the 

Spetin^tns  of  verv  la'ge  French  Chesnuts,  in  pods  fill,  he  will  turn  in  his  hogs  upon  them,  and 
the  burrs,  tiie  growth  of  tlie  present  year,  from  with  the  following  advantages:  1st,  the  hogs  feed 
Mr.  Shallcross,  of  Hope  Farm,  near  Wilming- and  fatten  themselves,  without  any  additional  in- 
ton,  Delaware,  were  shown.  The  roots  produ-lterposition  of  his  labour  ;  2d,  no  particle  of  their 
ciii^  the  tree  from   which  tney  were  taken,  was  [manure  is  lost ;  3d,  the  debris  of  the  crop,  refused 


planted  in  the  year  1S06,  and  bore  fruit  for  the 
iir.,t  time  in  the  year  1816.  The  nuts  came  from 
France.  In  1820,  one  nut  selected  from  a  burr 
containing  two  others,  weighed  20  dwt.  6  grs. — 
The  Oliver  two  were  of  a  large  size  No  fruit- 
bearing  tree  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  far- 
mer to  plant  than  these  large  Chesnuts.  In  the 
souih  of  Fiance,  in  Spain  and  Italy  they  consti- 
tute the  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  labour- 
ing class  of  people  in  the  country.  The  trees 
mav  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  American 
Kursbrymen. 

In  the  third  volume    of  the    Memoirs    of  th 
Philadelphia  Society  for  promoti;;-;  Agriculture, 
may   be  seen  a  paper  on  the   engrafting    of  the 
Chesnuttree,  by  a  mode  pursued  in  France,  cal 
led  "  pipe  or   ring  grafting,"  and  on  the  profit   of 
an  orchard  of  these  trees. — Unkn. 


FROM    THE    ALBANY    ARGUS. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  PEAS. 

The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  western  parts  of  our  own  continent.  The 
family  is  a  large  one,  containing  several  species  ; 
but  of  these  ihejield  /ica  alone  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  purpose.  Of  this,  there  are 
two  varieties,  denominated  from  their  colour, 
the  grey  and  the  green  ;  both  productive,  and 
(when  separated  from  the  skin  that  surrounds 
them)  a  food  of  excellent  quality  for  man  ; 
wholesome,  nutritive  and  pleasant  :  and  for  cat- 
tle, whether  in  a  dry  or  green  state,  much  to  be 
recommended.  Sheep,  cows  and  horses  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them ;  and  hogs  are  more 
promptly  and  economically  fattened  on  a  mixture 
01  pea  and  barley  meal,  in  a  state  of  accetus  fer- 
mentation, than  by  any  other  food. 

The  structure  of  the  roots  would  indicate, 
that  peas  arc  an  exhausting  crop;  and  i';  is  on 
this  evidence,  (hat  in  Europe  they  are  admitted 
only  in  long,  or  six  years  rotations  ,  but  i:  we  ex 
an.iiie  the  leaves,  in  regard  to  both  numl)er  and 
fill  ill,  we  will  probably  nnd  reason  to  modify  this 
opinion,  and  allow,  that  by  stifling  weeds,  tii 
cliccking  evaporation,   and   eventually   by  tiicir 


by  the  hogs,  is  given  back  to  the  soil  ;  and  4th, 
the  rooting  of  thsee  animals,  which  in  other  cases 
is  an  injury,  is  in  this  a  benefit. 


INVENTION  OF  AN  IMPROVED  TREAD 
MILL. 
Mr.  Richmond,  who  is  engineer  to  the  ga 
works  here,  and  whose  mechanical  inventions  so 
evidently  point  out  his  just  ideas  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  lately  exhibited  through  the  me- 
dium of  Mr.  Hopper,  the  County  Surveyor,  to 
the  magistrates  assemljled  at  the  Shire-hall,  the 
model  of  an  improvedTread  Wheel.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  motion  of  the  tread  wheel  should  be 
accelerated  at  pleasure,  without  the  necessity  of 
.he  connexion  of  the  flour  mill ;  and  that  it  shou!d 
likev>fise  be  made  applicable  to  the  punishment  of 
any  lesser  or  greater  number  of  prisoners.  An- 
other object  was  also  sought,  that  of  making  it 
more  or  less  laborious,  so  as  to  apportion  it  to 
the  delinquency  and  sentences  of  the  parties  put 
to  work.  The  mills  already  erected  are  generally 
upon  the  principle  of  revolving  120  times  in  an 
hour,  or  twice  in  a  minute.  The  present  im- 
provement will  enable  the  governor  of  a  prison  to 
regulate  the  velocity  to  his  own  desires  ;  to  make 
the  labour  easy  or  oppressive,  and  all  this  with- 
out the  necessity  of  connecting  the  works  with 
machinery  for  grinding  ;  or  it  may  be  converted 
to  any  such  use,  at  discretion.  The  model  itself 
must  have  required  much  t"ime,  as  it  is  finished 
in  the  most  complete  manner.  This  improved 
mill  moves  with  a  triangular  action  ;  having 
levers  and  weights;  the  balls  attached  to  which 
regulate  the  opening  and  shutting  of  flyers  which 
are  attached,  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
weight  upon  the  centre,  and  by  that  means  render 
the  labour  greater  Xir  less.  The  simplicity  of 
the  movements  wfll  tend  much  to  protect  it  from 
a  probability  of  frequent  defect.  The  Bench 
were  much  I'.leised  with  the  production,  and  ex- 
[irtssed  tlieii  approbation  in  very  flattering  terms 
to  Mr.  Richfmnd  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  <  tculiarly  clear  manner  in  which 
he  had  illus'.:  _d  it  by  his  model.  We  have 
heard   some  observations  as  to   the  propriety  of 


the  speculation  which  the  county  has  been  driven 
into  in  order  to  aflbrd  labour  ;  and  whether  it 
produced  loss  or  gain  was  not  a  consideration  ; 
the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured,  the  com- 
plainants say,  is  thrown  into  the  market,  and  has 
its  weight  in  the  depression  of  the  article  ;  whilst 
a  capital  is  necessarily  employed  out  of  the 
county  purse;  it  will  therefore  be  accomplishing 
a  most  important  object  as  regards  the  public, 
and  give  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  magistrates  of 
counties,  if  labour  can  be  found,  even  without 
profit,  as  such  was  never  the  object  so  much 
sought;  the  prevention  of  loss  being  the  grand 
desideratum.  Mr.  Richmond's  improvements 
promise  to  produce  such  results,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  reap  his  meritecl  reward.  As  a 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  project  was 
received,  a  tread  mill,  with  such  improvements, 
was  directed  to  be  put  up,  without  loss  of  time, 
in  Halsted  Bridewell.  The  idea  of  the  tread 
mill  is  of  Chinese  origin,  in  which  country  they 
are  used  tor  drawing  water,  &c.  An  index,  or 
sort  of  clock,  nicknamed  a.  tell-tale,  \&  proposed 
to  be  aflixed  to  the  new  mill,  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernor can  ascertain  the  number  of  revolutions  in 
a  given  time,  whether  he  may  be  present  or  not. 
— Chelmsford  Chronicle. 


¥.d\tovia\  ^ovYes\ioi\Aeuce. 


ANGOLA  PEA. 

Sir — The  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  llth  book,* 
speaks  of  an  Angola  Pea.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  four  feet,  lives  four  years,  and  itsfruit  (a  Pea,) 
is  highly  nourishing.  It  is  useful  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ;  and  grows  in  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Will  any  of  your 
readers  give  us  an  idea  on  the  subject,  as  it  i.s 
probable  it  may  be  highly  useful  in  the  Southern 
States. 

A  SOUTH  CAROLINIAN. 

*  Raynal,  London  edition,  8vo.  177S,  /i.  475. 


HOW  TO  PROCURE  A  NURSERY  OF 
YOUNG  LOCUSTS. 

Hills,   Ohio  County,  Va.  March  22,  1S23. 

I  have  had  great  success  in  raising  the  Black 
Locust  tree,  (Robinia  pseud  acacia,)  from  the 
seed,  for  many  years,  until  last  spring,  when  I 
nearly  met  with  a  total  failure.  A  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  happened, 
may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  I,  as  usual,  pl.iced  my 
seeds  into  a  small  vessel,  and  poured  boiling  wa- 
ter upon  them.  Those  that  floated  were  thrown 
away.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water 
hatl  descended  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  I 
poured  it  oft"  of  the  seed,  and  dropped  them  in- 
eo  a  drill,  made  by  drawing  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle of  a  rake,  along  the  prepared  ground,  with 
a  little  pressure.  The  earth,  thus  pushed  out  of 
the  drill,  was  brought  back  over  the  seed,  which 
covered  them  from  three-fourths  to  an  iiicli 
deep. 

The  morning  was  fine  and  warm,  for  the  sea- 
son, but  it  became  cold  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued so  through  the  night.  Next  morning, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  neai'ly,  if. not  quite 
down  to  the  seed,  was  frozen. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  young  plants  began 
to  appear.  1  think,  about  a  fifth  of  the  seed 
did  not  vegetate.  This  was  a  much  greater  loss 
than  1  had  ever  before  experienced.  Indeed,  in 
all  my  former  trials,  I  believe  that  every  sound 
seed  put  into  the  ground  germinated. 
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Sometime  in  Mav,  about  the  20th  I  think,  we 
had  a  slight  trost,  which  killed  all  m y  y ouiig  lo- 
custs, except  about  a  half  dozen.  1  lost  fioni 
140  to  loO. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  seed  ought 
either  to  be  sown  later,  or  the  young  plants  pro- 
tected, on  frosty  nights. 

Rtceive  my  cood  wishes, 

LAW.  A.  WASHINGTON. 
John  S. Skinner. 


Mr. 


A  QUESTION. 
Said  Lady  Bah,  to  Lady  Sue ; 
"  I  wish  I  were  as  blessed  as  you— 
Your  husband  is  polite  and  kind, 
Of  gentle  manners — generous  mind — 
Obliging,  gay— in  friendship  warm. 
With  every  quality  to  charm." 
"  Pray  Lady  Bab,"  cried  Lady  Sue, 
"  How  came  my  husband — entre  nous, 
"  So  intimatehi  known  to  you." 


WMm  iS^/^IEMllISa 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  APRIL    4,    1823. 

I'lNE  BliEF. 

In  the  stall  of  iSIr.  James  Elmore  on  Saturday 
last,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  display  ot 
beet,  which  for  its  quality,  and  the  neatness  with 
which  it  was  dressed  and  handled,  has  never 
been  excelled  in  any  country.  This  superb  lot 
of  cattle,  reflected  "credit  on  the  breeder,  the 
grazier,  and  the  victualler  ;  and,  for  one,  we 
can  say,  fi  om  trial,  aflorded  particular  pleasure 
to — the  consumers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  particulars,  as  to 
Ii\e  and  dead  weight,  comparative  weiglit  of 
oiral,  tallow  and  nett   butcher's   m'-'^t  ;vere  not         ^  -^^^^^. 

more  minutely  ascertamed,  because  alter   all.  It  IP  J.      ,         .^ 

is  in  a  conqjaiison  of  these  particulars,  and  the 
age,  that  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  "  prool" 
and'prrfitablenesKof  the  animal. 

The  weitriit  as'  asceilained  were — the 
well  bullock,  bred  by  Gen.  Kidgely,  and 
by  Ml',  i-aniev,  of  Port  Penn — 13UG  pounds,  at 
five  years  old— he  was  extremely  fat,  for  that 
age,  and  would  have  attained  great  weight,  m 
two  years  more.  The  bullock,  ot  Gen.  Kidge- 
ly's  celebrated  Dutch  stock,  also  fatted  by  Mr. 
Barney,  weighed  KOJ.  Mr.  Isaac  Clements' Tees- 
water  bullock,  1351— his  Holstein  bullock,  1230, 
and  his  tow  of  the  Porter  breed,  914.     The  fine 


Bake- 
fatted 


"  Herewith  you  will  receive  an  ear  of  Indian 
Squaw  Corn,  the  seed  of  which  1  obtained  whilst 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  was  raised  by  the 
Waugh-paugh-connetta  'I'ribe. 

"  The  above  seed  I  had  planted,  audit  proved 
to  be  very  superior  for  Roasting  ears,  and  about 
four  weeks  earlier  than  such  as  is  in  common 
use,  and  generally  bearing  from  live  to  seven 
ears  on  each  stock. 

N.  B.     They  yield  about  50   per  cent,  more 
than  any  other. 

WAR — and  i/s  effects  on  the  /,rice  of  firoduce. 

Since  our  last  the  prospect  of  war  in  Europe 
increases.  The  King  of  Engl,  nd  in  his  speech 
to  parliament,  says — "  Faithful  to  the  principles 
which  his  Majesty  has  promulgated  to  the  world, 
as  constituting  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his  Ma- 
jesty declined  being  party  to  any  proceedings  at 
Verona,  which  could  be  deemed  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  on  the  part  of 
Foreign  Powers.  And  his  Majesty  has  since 
us.d,  and  continues  to  use,  .his  most  anxious  en- 
de.ivours  and  good  offices  to  allay  the  irritation 
unhappily  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  Governments  ;  and  to  avert,  if  possible 
the  calamity  of  war  between  France  and  Spain." 

The  French  House  of  Deputies  in  rcjjly  to  the 
King,  say  amongst  other  things  equally  true,  and 
honorable — "  By  concerting  with  the  Holy  See 
measures  which  are  about  to  restore  to  the 
churches  the  pastors  of  whom  the  revolution  had 
deprived  them,  your  Majesty  has  provided  for 
the  f.rst  want  of  your  peofile,  and  consolidated 
social  order  on  its  long  convulsed  basis. 

"  Sire,  to  preserve  Spain  from  imminent  ruin, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  our 
own  tranquility,  you  have  summoned  to  arms 
100,000  Frenchmen;  at  their  head  marches  a 
of  tliat  august  family  ul 
:vays  /irodi,^-al  of  its  blood,  ivhen  its  glory  and 
oun  arcat^stnkc.  [A  good  one!]  Such  an  army  is 
worthy  of  having  for  its  chief  a  prince  of  tried 
valor  ;  his  virtues  form  the  true  pledge  which 
your  Majesty  presents  to  the  /leojite  whom  you 
wish  to  deliver  ;  to  the  .people  whom  it  is  oiTcred 
a  salutary  support,  to  assist  them  in  finally  es 
capiiig  from  the  anarchy  which  devours  them,  m 
guaranteeing,  at  the  same  time  their  own  haj, 
pjness  and  the  repose  of  nations,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  institutions  freely  emanating  from  the 
legitimate  authority.     [Meaning  the  iviug.] 

•'It  belonged  to  your  Majesty  alone  to  deter- 
mine on  the  greatest  questions  of  war  and  peace 


Maryland  bullock;  bred  and  .ul  by  Mr.  1  earcc  .^.j^j^  function  of  the  lugh  perogative  confided  to 
rising  six  years,  weighed  IvU-and  a  siwyt'^i^  5^  p,.ovidence,  you  have  exercised  with  that 
ht  ifer,  in  beautiful  cond.lion,  gave  04 o  pouuus      !^^ii,,(,-;.^ii(,n  .^ijich  such  grave  circumstances  dc- 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  addmg,  that  otii'',,^^^,,;;  -, 
citizens  appreciated  properly,  the  policy  otgiv-i^,^^,  '^^^^  ^^  ^^_^^  ^^^^  ^^^3  ^^  ,j,s  cortes 
ing  prompt  encouragement  to  the  taste,  ski. 1  audi  ..  yv/^^^,,.^,.^  L)e/iuties—l  have  received  with 
labour,  of  those  who,  with  Mr.  Elmore,  '""» L.-e^.  j^atislaction  the  inessagc  which  the  Extra- 
contributed  to  tlie  credit  ot  our  market,  .or,  we  1^^,^.^-,^^  (^^^.^^^^  t.ddresscd  to  me  on  the  11th 
understand,    that   the    whole   lot,    making  8o90j.^^^j.    ^^^^'^^   perceiving  in  it  the  conformity  of  their 


sion  to  confidence.  They  are  the  most  positive 
and  most  eloquent  answers  to  the  calumnious  im- 
putation with  which  the  communications  of  fo- 
reign cabinets  are  filled,  and  which  have  excited 
the  surrprise  and  indignation  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Cortes.  Nations  will  at  once  see  the  free 
manifestation  of  my  sentiments  and  principles, 
they  will  be  convinced  that  the  constitutinnal 
King  of  the  Spains  enjoys  the  free  exercise  of  all 
the  rights  vested  in  him  by  Die  fundamental 
code,  they  will  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  true 
origin  of  the  disorders  which  afHict  the  country. 
1  ht  sacrifices  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  honour  and  independence  of  the  state  require 
will  be  cheerfully  made,  for  nothing  is  considered 
too  great  a  sacrifice  by  a  nation  habituated  to  suf- 
fer, and  to  hear  no  nthercry  than  that  of  liberty  and 
honour.  For  myself,  convinced  more  and  more  of 
the  imperious  necessity,  that  all  thechildienof  this 
great  family  should  assemble  round  the  constitu- 
tional throne,  1  will  steadily  follow  the  route 
which  my  duty  prescribes  to  me  ;  and,  if  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  destined  to  defend  her  in- 
dependence and  laws  do  not  restrain  those  who 
meditate  to  invade  her,  1  will  place  myself  at  her 
head,  certain  of  victory  in  the  most  just  of  causes, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  all  the  free 
nalions  of  the  earth." 

(Signed)  "  FERDINAND. 

"  At  the  Palace,  Jan.  11,  1823." 

iWO— ^ 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  V,''  25 — Fmedo.  j56  "5 — Wharf,  do.  $7  to 
12A— Wheat  white,  §1  55  to  160— Red  do.,  S,l  5U 
to  1  55 — Rye,  75  to  'S  cts. — Com,  56  to  5"  cts. — 
country  Oats,  43  cents— Beef,  8  cents  per  pound 
—Live  Cattle,  $6  to  §6  50  per  cwt Ba- 
con, round;  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  £4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  'i  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  oTi,  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $6 — 
Orchar'dGrassdo.,5i3— Herds' Grass  do.gS— Timo- 
thy do., >^5 — Millet,  §3  to  4  50 — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cti. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  "0  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $3  62A  per  bbl.— No.  2,,  $3  37*— Fiir. 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  1S|  ct.s.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  $1 — Geese,  37i  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  $2  per  doz. — Hay,  $17  per  ton — 
Straw,  $\0. 

Mauvlakd  Tobacco. — Fine  yellow,  from  §525 
to  30 — Yellow,  16  to  20 — Fine  rci'.,  10  to  14 — 
Common  red,  4  to  ~. 


pounds,  was   sold  at  very    liberal   prices,  at 
early  hour  of  the  day,  on  which  it  was  exhibited. 


^EED  RECEIVED  FOP.   niSTKIDC'TJON,    SINCE  LAST 
NOTICE. 

Wavley  I'eas— Seawright  Peas— Dca's  Peas— 
from  Dr.  John  S.  Bellinger,  Barnwell  districi. 
South  Carolina. 

Guine^Corn — ?.nd  Snn])  ik'an  for  table  use — 
from  J.  Dczier,  Summerville,  South  Carolina. 

Millet  seed,  from  Wm.  C:o:a-,  Burlington,  N.J. 

Vaiinas,  or  Spanish  'J'obacco  seed,  Irom  V. 
Maxy,   Esq.  Annapolis,  Md. 

Corn  raised  in  Oh,L,  by  the  Waugh-paugh- 
connetta  tribe  of  Indiniis,  presented  to  i!;e  Edi- 
tor, by  Thomas  EUicott,  Jr.  wiih  the  following 
note 


lin,'>t. 

sentiments  with  my  own,  I,  anew,  congratulated 
myself  upon  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
whicli  so  many  qualities  distinguish.  Tlie  sen 
tiintuts  of  lionour  and  national  independence,  so 
profoundly  rooted  iu  the  hearts  of  Spaniards, 
otler  lue  the  securest  guarantee  that  the  exist- 
ing political  inslittitions,  the  object  of  their  pre- 
dictions will  continue  unalt^rab.e,  notw;th.stand 
ing  the  cfibrts  of  their  most  violent  enemies 
liuw,  in  this  respect,  can  I  entertain  the  slightest 
douiit,  when  I  am  witness  of  the  effusion  of  the 
piitriotic  sent'inents  and  generous  resolutions 
v.diich  will  render  tlie  sitting  of  the  Congress  on 
the  yth  and  11th  of  tills  iiLOuih  eternally  menio- 
r;ibk-?  Those  days  have  shown  gentlemen,  Wliai 
a  iK.Lir.n  is  capable  of  when  the  conformity  of 
elevated  sentiments  gives  so  generous  an  impul- 


ACJENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
ilv^  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 

fourth  vols,  ot   tl'.e   "  American  Farmkb,"  new 

and  corrected  liditions,  can  be  had  of  thefoUo-Ar  L,g 

persons  ;  price  of  which,  bound,  jgoper  vol. or  Ji4 

in  Sheets  : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  JVii- 
ladel/ihia. 

W.  A.  COLMAN,  .\crj-Yr.rk. 

WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Bo'<tun. 

WM.  F.  GRAY,  Frcderickshurg. 

PETEii  v'.t)TrOM,  .'iic/imond,  I'a. 

RICHAKU  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 

E.  TH.\YER.  C/iurlnlo?i,  S.  C. 

JOSEPH  GALES,  R.ileigh,  A/-.  C. 

W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 
The  fifth    volume,     now  ])ul)lishing,   can    be 

forwarded  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  States,  on 

application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKINNER,  Ba'timorr. 
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xMAJ^UF.vCTUltES. 


[communicated  for  publication  in  the 
amkfican  farmer.] 
To  the   Honourable  the  Henate  and  House  of  Re- 
firesenlativca   of  the   United  Stales    in  Congress 
assembled. 

THE  MEMORIAL 
Of  the  Board  of  Manufactures  of  the    Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Amen 
can  Manufactures. 

Respectfully  sheweth. 
That  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  we  feel  con- 
sti-ained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
Gomnion  country,  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  the 
existing  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  unjust,  op- 
pressive, partial,  and  impolitic;  and  loudly  calls 
for  a  radical  revision  and  correction. 

I.  H'e  believe  it  unjust  and  oppressive — 
Because  it  taxes  necessaries  of  life  most  ex- 
orbitantly high,  some  of  them  used  exclusively 
by  the  poor,  and  admits  at  low  duties,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries,  used  chiefly  and 
some  of  them  exclusively  by  the  rich. 

If  this  be  proved,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case, 
we  fondly  Hatter  ourselves,  that   enlightened  citi 


key  and  peach  brandy — while  all  manutactuics 
of  fiax  are  admitted  at  15  per  cent. — the  gre;it 
mass  of  those  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  lead,  tin, 
pewter,  china,  pottery,  and  stone  at  20  percent 
— and  manufactures  of  cotton,  (at  or  above  25 
cents  per  square  yard,)  wool,  and  copper  at  25 
per  cent. 

We  respectfully  invite  )'our  attention  to  the 
prtccding  view — and  feel  confident  that  the  ex- 
treme partiality  of  these  features  c-1  the  tarifl 
will  not  be  controverted. 

III.     The  tariff  is  manifestly  iiiijiolitic. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  political  economy,  consonant 
with  the  practice  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  to  ad- 
mit raw  materials,  whereon  the  industry  of  a  na- 
tion may  be  employed,  and  whereljy  its  wealth 
and  prosperity  may  be  promoted,  either  abso- 
lutely duty  free,  or  on  easy  terms.  This  maxim 
we  have  ourselves  adopted  in  parts  of  our  tariff, 
witness  hides,  furs,  block-tin,  8cc.  imported  du- 
ty free,  but  in  other  cases,  the  duty  on  the 
cumbersome  raw  material  is  equal  and  in  some 
learl)  double  that  of  the  manufactured  article. — 
Flax  falls  under  the  first  description — cotton  and 
hemp,  under  the  second.  Flax,  which,  fiom  its 
s  subject  to  considerable  freight,  pays  15 


bulk, 
zens  of  all   classes,  paying  due   regard    to   theirlpercent.     Linens  of  every  kind,  fine  and  course, 
own  honour,  and  that  of  their  country,  will   not  Uussia  diapers,  damasks,  thread   stockings,  andjthe  ground  that 


only  not  oppose  a  revision  and  con  ection  of  it, 
but  unite  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

1  ne  duty  or.  molasses  is  about  42  per  cent. — 
onboheatea,  120 — on  souchong,  150 — on  brown 
sugar,  100 — and  on  salt  about  180.  These  are 
all  necessaries  of  life.     Three  of  them    are  used 

exclusively  by  the  poor,  and,  according  to  the j  and  Holland' duck,)  pays  only   20 — Russia  duck 
practice  of  wise  nations,  and  the  dictates  of  rea-ji6 — and  Ravensduck  25   per  cent.     To  this  part 


stated,  this  clamour  was  excited,  and  when   its 
operation  was  so  severely  felt,  agricultural   pro- 
ducts underwent    a   great   rise.     In  1814,  cotton 
was  13  cents  per  lb. — in  1816,  it  rose  to   27 — In 
1815,  wheat  was  125   cents  per  bushel — in  1816, 
It  rose  to  175.     But    the  case  of  tobacco   is  far 
more  strong   and  striking,  and  entitled  to   more 
weight,  from  the  consideration  that  among  the 
most  ardent  accusers  of  the  manufacturers,  were 
to  be  found  some  prominent  citizens  almost  whol- 
ly engaged  in  tobacco  planting.     Tobacco  in  1815 
according  to  the  treasury  returns,  was  only   j596 
per  hhd.  whereas  it  rose  in  1816   to  §185.     This 
is  a    rise,  which,  under   no   circumstances,    has 
ever  taken   place   with  manufactures,  and  must 
settle  the  question  for  ever  in  the  mind  of  every 
honorable  member  of  society. 
II.    "  Trade     ivill    regulate    itself"      "  Let   un 
alone."     "  It  is  wrong  for  government  to  inter- 
fere with  private  /lursuits  or  capital."     "  Capi- 
tal will  always  find  its   most  bene^cial  mode  of 
employment." 

Whenever  application  has  been  made  to  con- 
gress for  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  imported 
merchandise.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  differ- 
ent cities  have  used  great  exertions  to  prevent 
success — and  have  presented  petitions,  memori- 
als and  remonstrances  against  the  measure,  on 
trade  would   regulate  itself" — 


son,  common  sense,  and  justice,  ought  to  be  ad 
mitted  at  low  duties.  The  rich,  deriving  far 
more  advantage  than  the  poor,  from  the  protec- 
tion of  government,  and  being  able  to  contribute 
incomparably  more  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
ought  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  It  would  there- 
fore be  unjust,  even  were  the  duties  equal  in 
both.  What  decision  then  must  be  passed  on  a 
system  which  taxes  the  poor  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  fold  higher  than  the  rich,  as  will  appear 
clear  as  the  noon-day  sun  from  the  following  de- 
tail ?  Gold  and  silver  plate,  jewels,  lace,  lace 
veils,  watches,  &c.  pay  but  "^  per  cent,  duty — 
clocks,  silks,  satins,  cambric  linens,  bomba- 
zets,  tartan  plaids,  gauzes,  and  Canton  crapes, 
but  15 — china,  elegant  cutlery,  girandoles,  and 
lustres,  but  20 — and  plated  A-are,  fine  muslins, 
calicoes,  kerseymere,  broad  cloth,  Cashmere 
and  merino  shawls,  Brussels  carpets,  &c.  &c. 
but  25. 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  exhibit — being  per.suaded  that 
the  tariff  of  no  nation  in  the  civilized  world  affords 
a  more  striking  picture  of  oppression  of  the  poor 
— partiality  to  the  rich — or  violation  of  the  fun 
damental  principles  of  sound  legislation.  It  ap- 
pears that  100  dollars  worth  of  salt  pays  as  much 

duty  as  720  dollars  worth  of  Brussels  carpets 

900  dollars  worth  of  girandoles  or  porcelain or 

2400  dollars  worth  of  plate  ! 

II.  The  tariff  is  partial  in  the  extreme. 
A  wealthy  sugar  planter,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  3,  4,  5,  or  10,000  dollars,  is,  as  appears 
above,  protected  in  his  bulky  staple,  of  which 
the  freight  is  very  high,  l;y  a  duty  of  1 00  per  cent.— 
the  tobacco  planter  by  duties  all  but  prohibitory 
— the  cotton  planter  by  a  duty  of  oTi,  per  cent.-l 
and  the  farnier  by  a  duty  of  33  percent,  on  hemp 
— 150  percent,  on  cheese — and  by  duties  averag- 
ing about  100  percent,  on  foreign  spirits,  to  pro- 
tect him  in  the  market  for  his  grain  for  distilla- 
tion, and  in  the  sale  of  his  rye  and   apple    wliis- 

Yol.  5 — 3. 


all  other  aiticles  made  of  flax,  as  above  stated  that  "  it  ought  to  be  let  alone."  This  course,  we 
pay  only  the  same  duty.  Cotton  pay  s  37i  perjare  sorry  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  our  country, 
cent.  duty.  Whereas  cotton  stockings  pay  but  j  was  pursued  with  great  zeal  and  ardour  even  in 
20 — and  fine  manufactures  of  cotton  25.  Hempithe  years  1817,  18,  and  19,  when  desolation  and 
pays  a  duty  equal  to  33  per  cent.  But  hempen 'destruction  pursued  the  manufacturers,  who 
cloth,  (except  Russia  and  German  linens,  Russia  were  in  vain  snuggling  under  all  the  disadvanta- 

"      " ges  of  inexperience,  want   of  skill,  and  slender 

capitals — and  when  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  government,  to  foster 
their  establishments  to  a  maturity  of  strength 
which  would  bid  defiance  to  foreign  rivalship.— 
Vet  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  these  very  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  were  seen,  sometimes  in  the 
same  session,  praying  for  counteractions,  restric- 
tions, and  exclusions  of  foreign  tonnage,  as  well 
as    for    special   favours  for  "  the   regulation   of 


of  our  system,  there  are  two  equally  strong   ob- 
jections.    It  is  as  partial  as  impolitic. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  an  alteration  of  the  tarift'. 

I.    Jixtortion. 
The  clamour    raised,    and  the   hostility   and 
other  angry  passions  excited  against  the   manu- 


facturers, in    1816,  for  alleged  extortion  during j^raf/f."     Our  statute  book   abounds  with 


the  war,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
being  abandoned  in  the  succeeding  years  to  the 
ruin  in  which  they  were  overwhelmed,  requires 
serious  consideration,  as  the  same  feelings  and 
prejudices  still  prevail  in  certain  quarters,  gene- 
rating jealousy  and  alienation  between  fellow 
citizens,  who  having  one  common  interest,  ought 
to  regard  each  other  with  kindly  sentiments. — 
We  hope  to  prove  the  accusation  undeserving  of 
notice.  We  single  out,  (as  has  been  frequently 
done  heretofore  in  vain,)  the  article  of  superfine 
broad  cloth,  which  is  a  fair  example.  Other  ar- 
ticles will  stand  or  fall  with  it.  That  species  of 
cloth  was  sold  before  the  war  for  seven  or  eight 
dollars — and  was  raised  during  the  war  to  twelve, 

thirteen  ,-ind  fourteen.  This  was  regarded  asanjtion.  We  instance,  from  the  great  mass  of  laws 
instance  of  base  extortion,  and  was  the  grand  j  of  this  description,  the  law  respecting  plaster  of 
foundation  ot  the  obloquy  then  cast  on    manufac-j Paris— and  those  to  counteract  the  colonial  laws 


acts  of 
the  most  exclusive  and  restrictive  character  in 
favour  of  our  merchants — always  sought  for 
when  in  any  way  necessary — and  always  granted 
when  sought  for.  The  second  act  passed  by  con- 
gress at  its  first  session  had  this  object  in  view — 
and  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  since.  We 
are  therefore  warranted  in  saying,  that  "  let-us- 
alonc"  in  the  mercantile  language,  strictly  means 
to  let  the  merchants  import  and  export  whatever 
may  suit  their  purposes  how  pernicious  soever  it 
may  be  to  the  general  welfare,  or  to  the  industry 
orhapjiiness  ot  anv  class  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
But  when  their  interests  require  it,  the  "  tet-us- 
alone  policy"  \%\a.\i\  a.i\Ac — and  the  government 
is  loudly  called  on  to  interfere  for  their   protec- 


turers.  But  the  fact  was  never  brought  into  no- 
tice, that  Merino  wool  was  sold  previously  to 
the  war  at  75  cents  per  lb. — and  raised  in  1814 
to  three  and  four  dollars  !  The  extortion,  if  any, 
was  therefore  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  of  the 
wool — and  not  on  that  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  cloth — as  it  is  susceptible  of  complete  de 
moiistration,  that  the  per  centage  ot  jjrofit  was 
less  on  the  high  than  on  the  low  priced  cloth. 

But  this  accusation  could  not  come  with  th 
least  propriety  from  any  other  class  of  society — 
as  at  that  jjeriod  they  all  tnhanced  their  prices  in 
I'lnportion  as  the  demand  rose.  The  merchants 
nil  tiie  declaration  of  war,  raised  the  prices  o; 
foreign  articles,  in  many  cases,  60,  70,  and  10'j 
percent.     In  the  year  1816,  when,  as  we   have. 


of  Great  Britain,  and  the  navigation  laws  of 
France.  We  would  ask,  and  it  would  be  found 
difficult,  without  condemning  this  policy,  to  give 
a  satisfactory  reply — Why  the  importation  of 
ships  should  not  be  allowed  at  low  duties,  to  de- 
stroy the  art  of  ship  building,  and  blast  the  for- 
tunes of  the  shipowners,  as  well  as  that  of  cot- 
tons or  woollens,  to  ruin  the  projirietors  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactories  ?  With  what  pro- 
].'riety  or  consistency  did  the  same  Chambers  of 
Commerce  that  solicited  the  government  to  force 
Great  Britain  to  relax  her  C'-.lonial  system  for 
their  a  [vantage,  use  all  their  efforts  to  debar 
their  fellow  citizens  from  a  small  addition  to  the 
duty  on  goods  of  wnich  the  importation  was  ef- 
fecting their  destruction  .>     Whv,  in  one  word. 
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should  one  species  of  industry  and  one   class 
citizens  be  protected   by  every  kind   of  restric 
tion  that  can  be  devised,  and  another  species  and 
class  be  subjected  to  the  overwhelming  competi- 
tion of  foreign  rivals  ? 

We  beg  leave  briefly  to  state,  that  every  nation 
in  the  civilized  world,  except  Holland  and  the 
United  States,  imposts  heavy  duties  on,  or  ac- 
tually prohibits,  such  articles  as  interfere  with  or 
destroy  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country.— 
The  four  greatest  nations  in  Europe,  Great  Bri 
tain,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  have  systems 
abounding  witli  various  restrictions.  France  pro 
hibits  manufactures  of  steel,  brass,  copper,  wool- 
len cloths,  wove  cotton  goods,  cotton  yarn, 
■Hatches,  clocks,  &c.  &c.  The  prohibitions  in 
the  Russian  tariff  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
ten  artirles,  embracing  the  important  manufac 
turcs  of  iron,  brass,  steel,  copper,  wool,  leather, 
silver,  glass,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  England 
prohibits  altogether  a  \ariety  of  articles,  and 
imposes  a  duty  of  172  per  cent,  on  printed  line-  s 

104  on  linen  sails— 80  on   glass — 75    on    china 

earthen  ware,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  skins 
and  fui-s.  Seventy  or  eighty  enumerated  articles, 
and  all  that  are  not  enumerated  pay  50  per  cent. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sardinia, 
Sweden,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  pursue  the  same 
system.  The  latter  subjects  to  double  duties, 
"  such  articles  as  directly  prejudice  the  industry 
'•  of  the  country — such  as  ready  made  clothes, 
"white  and  coloured  leather,  boots,  shoes,  chairs, 
"sofas,  tables,  commodes,  coaches,  culashet,sad- 
"  dies,  and  other  majiufacturrs  of  harness,  iron- 
"  mongery,  wax,  sjiermaciti,  and  tallow  can- 
"  dies." 

It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  that  we  possess 
more  wisdom,  and  have  devised  a  more  perfect 
system  than  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

But  if  we  refuse  to  profit  by  the  salutary  les- 
sons and  examples  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  wotdd  be  unwise  not  to  profit  by  our  own 
melancholy  experience.  We  wish  to  recal  to 
your  recollection  the  awful  scenes  of  17S4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  8,,  when  intense  suffering  and  distress 
stalked  through  the  land — when  tender,  and  ap- 
praisement, and  stop   laws  disgraced    and  disho- 


To  the  consequences  of  the  enormous  importa-  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  siibjecte  I 
tionsof  the  present  year,  we  look  with  the  most  to  the  test  of  experiment — 'and  if  it  cannot  pass 
serious  apprehension.  They  so  far  exceed  the  this  ordeal,  it  is  abandoned.  It  is  melancholy  to 
amount  of  the  export  of  rur  productions,  that  al-;  reflect,  that  in  the  grand  science  of  promotinf^ 
though  we  have  remitted  of  government  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  nations,  th' 
United  States' bank  stock,  exclusive  of  stocks  of!  sound  procedure  is  wholly  abandoned;  and  thi.c 
various  other  kind,  within  the  year  above!  so  many  of  our  most  estim  t^le  citizens,  yielding 
§4,500,000 — and  exported  6  or  7.000,000  of  specie;  themselves  to  plausible  I'  delusive  theories, 
more  than  we  imported — we  still  have  not  by  j  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dei  ions  consequences 
some  millions  met  the  demands  of  Europe  on   us|prodaced   in    Spain,    Port  Ireland,  Po'dnd, 

for  the  fiscal  year  recently  closed.  'Russia,  and  the   United  favjiej,  by  the  "■  let-us- 

It  is  an  important  truth,  demanding  the   most  alone fiolicy" — as  well  as  to  tiie  incalculable  bene- 


I 


serious  and  solemn  consideration,  that  by  those 
extravagant  importations,  we  hold  specie  pay- 
ments, so  vitally  imjiortant  to  the  character,  the 
morals,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  ot  tiie 
country,  by  a  very  precarius  tenure. — Wiicn- 
ever  importation  greatly  exceeds  exijortalion, 
the  balance  must  be  paid  in  specie :  and 
when  that  payment  goes  to  the  i  xtent  it 
reached  in  1784,  and  5  and  in  1815,  16,  17,  and 
18,  the  consequences  in  all  future  times,  as  in 
times  past,  must  necessarily  be  tremendous. 

To  our  fatal  expcrieucc  of  the    ru  nous   conse 
quencesof  extravagant  importations,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  controlling  them  by  legislative  interpO' 
sition',  we  can  add  that  of  Russia   and   Holl.uid 
which  ought  at  once  to  preclude  all  controversi 
cji  this  subject,  and  to  settle  the  question  without 
appeal.     Russia,  which  had  prospered  for  a  series 
of  years, undertherestrictivesystem.madea  total 
change  early  in  1820,  abrogating  its  prohibition;, 
and  greatly  reducing  its  duties.     The  consequen- 
ce    duriii?;  1820   and  1821,  were  fatal  to  its  in 
dustry,  happiness,  wealth  and  prosperit)-,    whicli 
were  most  dreadfully  impaired.     The  'imits  of  a 
memorial  prohibit   entering  into  detail — and  we 
shall  only  quote   the  pithy  statement  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,   dated  March   2:?,  1822,  when 
the  "  let-US-atone  fiolicy"  was   wnolly  renounced 
— "  Agric'ulture  without  a  market— industry  with- 
"  out  protection — languished  and  declined.     Sfie 
"  cii:  was  exported.     .And  the  most  solid   commer- 
"  cial  houses  were  shaken"     The  whole  invalua- 
ble document  maybe  seen  in  our  gazettes. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  immensely  important 
^and  ought  never  for  a  moment  to  be  disregard- 
ed by  our  statesmen.     Narrow  and  illiberal  views 


noui'ed'the  statute  books  of  one-half  the  states  in  of  this  grand  subject,  have  assumed  an  hostility 
the  union— when  civil  war  raised  its  bold  front  in, between  the  different  classes  ot  society,  and  sup- 
Mis'^achuselts- and  when  our  citizens  were  dis-} posed  that  the   promotion  of  the   prosperity   ot 


posed  to  doubt  whether  all  the  boasted  lilessings 
of  the  revolution,  were  not  likely  to  vanish  " /iXf 
the  basele.%s  fabric  of  a  in-mn." 

To  what  was  this  shocking  state  of  things  ow 
ing.>  To  extravagant  importations  of  foreign 
goods  alone,  whereby  we  were  drained  of  our 
specie,  a  general  paralysisproduced,  and  proper 
ty  of  every  kind  was  sacrificed  at  one-half,  one- 
third,  or  one-fourth  of  its  former  value.  The 
mtrchants  who  were  then,  as  now,  in  favour  of 
tUe  "  let-us-aloue  policy,"  suffered  in  the  gener- 
al wreck  with  the  rest  of  the  community 

If  from  that  dreadful  p  riod.  we  direct  our 
eyes  to  the  disastrous  years  1816,  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  when  so  much  distress  pervaded  the  land, 
wt  find  the  same  causes  and  the  same  effects.— 
We  find  that  to  the  extravagant  importations  of 
1815  and  1816,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sufferings 
cf  the  country  may  be  as  fairly  traced  as  any  ef- 
fect whatever  to  its  proximate  cause.  Those  im 
portations  exceeded  our  means  of  payment  by 
enr  natural  productions.  The  balance  was  paid 
in  specie.  The  banks  were  drained — ^all  of  them 
obliged  to  press  on  their  customers — and  no  small 
number  to  suspend  specie  payments  altogether — 
and  thus  banki  uptcy  and  ruin  swallowed  up  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens,  particularly  in  1819.  In 
this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  mercantile  class 
largely  shared  in  the  gent  ral  disastersi 


manufactures,  by  protecting  duties,  would  be 
pernicious  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  No 
thing  can  possibly  be  more  foreign  from  the  truth. 
Their  interests  are  identified.  It  is  impossible 
that  so  great  a  national  branch  of  industry,  as 
that  of  the  manufacturing  class,  can  prosper  or 
decay,  without  the  other  branches  enjoying  a 
portion  of  the  prosperity  or  suffering  a  portion  of 
tlie  decay.  In  confirmation  of  this  plain  theory, 
Russia  found,  as  we  have  found  by  our  own  fatal 
experience,  that  although  by  opening  the  flood 
gates  to  foreign  merchandise,  and  buying 
goods  where  they  could  be  had  cheapest,  manu- 
factures and  manufacturers  may  be  the  fir.st  to 
suffer,  yet  airriculture  and  commerce  ultimately 
partake  equally  in  the  disastrous  consequences. 

Holland  is  at  present  writhing  under  the  con- 
sequences of  the  "  let -US-alone  policy."  Her  ta- 
riff bears  the  same  d.ate  as  ours,  1816.  It  impo- 
ses very  light  duties.  Since  its  operation  com 
menced,  her  finances  have  failed— her  industry 
is  p'l-alized— real  estate  has  fallen  throughout 
the  kingdom,  (except  at  the  Hague  and  in  Brus 
sels,)  one-third— and  one-ninth  part  of  the  popu 
lation  of  the  most  industrious  country  in  the 
world  is  actually  dependent  on  public  sapport  for 
a  living. 

In  every  other  science,  but   polical  cconom) 
when  a  theory  is  broached,  it  is  according  to  the 


fits  derived  by  Great  Britain  aii'l  France,  and  the 
vast  additions  tc  the\r"  weo/ih,  power  and  re- 
sources" from  the  restrictive  sys.eiu. 

III.     The  injustice  of  taxing   the   many  for  the 
henifit  o'"  the  few. 
This  phrase  has  been  so  often  reiterated,  that 
many  of    our  cit'zens    are    impieosi;<l    with   an 
opinion  that  the  manufacturers  are'  ()iit  ;i  "few," 
and  form  a  very  "  insignificant"  pan  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  an   address   recently  delivered  by  a 
member  of    an   agricultural   society,  which  has 
memorialized  congress  against  the  applijatiu  ,s  of 
the  manufacturers,  they  have  been    stylc^'l    "  ,7te 
"  most  insigniHcant  and  inconsiderable  interest  in 
"  this  nation  !  .'"     We  deeply  regret  tin-  i. .^'^  nf 
such  harsh  lan;.:;uagc,  so  wholly  unlooke;!   i 
wholly  unfounded,  and  so  well  calculated    i 
cite  irritation  and  retalliatlon.      The  oratoi  .. 
have    been  ignorant  ot  the  fact,  that  this  " 
msigjiijicant  and  iyiconsiaerable  interest"  actuai.y 
compiises,      in     the    eleven    old    states,    from 
Vlaine  to   Maryland  inclusive  1,064,742  .-.ouls,  be- 
ing  22  per  cent,  of  4,839,738,  the  total    popula- 
tion  of  those  states  ;  and  about  1,349,000  in  the 
whole  union,  benig  about  one-seventh  of  its   ag- 
gregate population.     The   manuficturtrs  "pur- 
chase from  their  agricultural  feliow  citizens  all 
the  animal  food — all  the  bread  stuffs — four-fitths 
of  the  drinks — all  the  timber,  except   mahogany 
— one-third  of  the  sugar — and  ninety-nine  pans 
in  one  hundred  of  the  tobacco,  which  they   con- 
sume.    Moreover,  all  the  flax,  all  the  hL-mp,  all 
the  wool,  all  the  hides,  all  the  skins,  and  all  the 
furs   furnished  by  our  fields  and   forests,  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  workshops"  of  this  "insig- 
nificant  interest,"    xyho    are   thus  ignominiously 
held  up  to  the  contempt  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  one  word,  the  market  this  "  caste"  affords  its 
agricultural   brethren,  is   six  fold  greater  than 
the  markets   of  all   the  world  besides,  and  not 
sulvcct  tothe  destructive  fluctuations  of  foreign 
markets. 

IV.     The  dangers  of  monopoly. 

I?  is  asserted  that  protecting  duties  will  afford  !f' 
the  manufacturers  a  monopoly — and  enable  and 
induce  them  to  impose  on  the  public  by  charging  ■ 
exorbitant  prices.  There  cannot  be  any  monopo 
ly  in  this  country.  There  is  no  power  to  grant 
one.  Every  species  of  industry,  of  whatev.r 
kind  it  may  be,  is  open  to  every  citizen  without 
exception.  It  has  been  conclusively  observed  on 
this  subject  by  one  of  our  g,rcatest  statesmen — 
"  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to 
"  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
"  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  il  invaria- 
"  bly  becomes  cheaper  [tliaii  the  foreign  article.] 
•'The  internal  competition  which  takes  place, 
"  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  a  monopoly, 
"  and  by  degrees  redua^s  the  price  of  the  article 
"to  till'  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  thecapi' 
"  tal  employed."  But  we  are  not  to  depend  on 
theory.  We  have  the  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ence on  the  subject.  The  objection  is  set  at  rest' 
by  the  experience  of  the  duties  on  yarn,  coarse 
cottons  and  nails.  These  duties  are  very  nearly 
prohibitory— and,  so  far  from  realizing  the  gloomy 
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anticipations  of  the  consequences  of  proliibi- 
lory  duties — those  articles  are  furnished  of  bet- 
ter quality  and  cheaper  than  they  were  when 
foreign  rivals  enjojcd  the  market. 

V.  It  -kvHI  destroy  therex'enve. 

Our  demands  for  the  productions  of  Europe 
will  increase  witli  our  population  and  our  pros- 
perity— and  the  tariff  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
so  far  modified,  tiiat  tlie  increased  duties  on  the 
articles  wliich  we  must  continue  to  import,  will 
amply  compensate  for  any  deficiencies  that  may 
arise  from  the  diminution  of  otlier  articles,  for 
which  our  citizens  will  provide  substitutes. — 
Silks  and  linens,  neither  of  which  are  at  present 
manulactured  here  to  any  extent,  would  afford 
an  addition  to  our  revenues,  of  probably  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  A  variety  of  o'her  articles  might 
be  pointed  out,  which  -vould  admit  of  additional 
duties.  For  a  long  time  we  cannot  supply  our- 
selves fully  with  cottons  or  woollens.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  an  addition  to  the  existing  du- 
ties of  12*  or  15  per  cent,  on  what  we  must  con- 
tinue to  import,  would  amply  compensate  for  the 
defalcation  of  tlie  amount  resulting  from  an  in- 
crease of  tlie  domestic  production. 

VI.  Till- danger  of  smugglmg. 

On  this  point  very  few  observations  will  sufRce. 
We  impose  80,  90,  100,  and  150  per  cent,  on  teas, 
sugar,  wines,  and  spirits,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  smuggling.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  in- 
correct, to  magnify  the  danger  of  smuggling,  to 
deter  congress  from  imposing  duties  of  30,  35, 
or  40  per  cent,  on  manufactures.  Thei-e  is  no 
body  of  merchants  in  tlie  world  more  fair  or  ho- 
nourable than  ours — and  it  is  a  libel  on  them  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  this  danger. 

Most  of  the  observations  we  have  hitherto  of- 
fered, partake  of  a  local  or  sectional  character, 
merely  to  meet  and  obviate  sectional  prejudices. 
Hut  it  does  the  subject  great  and  manifest  injus- 
tice, not  to  consider  it  on  a  grand  national  scale, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  a  rising  em- 
pire. We  will  now  present  one  feature  of  our 
policy,  predicated  on  the  national  importance  of 
this  subject. 

Wc  have  probably  exported  this  year  135,000,000 
lbs.  of  upland  cotton.  At  8  pence  sterling  per  lb. 
wliich  is  tlie  average  of  the  year  in  Liverpool,  it 
amounted  to  £4,500,000  or  about  §20,000,000.— 
Had  we  manufactured  35,000,000  lbs-  additional 
— and  the  increase  in  value  by  the  manufacture 
been  but  four-fold,*  it  would  amount  to  about 
g:jU  OOit.OOO,  the  actual  amount  of  tlie  whole  crop, 
leaving  a  national  gain  of  about  {§15,000,000  for 
rent,  wear  and  tear  of  materials,  wages  of  la 
bour,  and  profit  of  capital.  And  from  theluminous 
circular  letter  of  Cropper,  Benson  &  Co.  recent- 
ly published,  and  tbe  actual  state  of  the  pinduc 
tion  of  cotton  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is  •  ul 
tivated,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  residue 
would  have  produc-id  as  in.ich  as  thev/^iole  has 
done.  The  price  abroad  li;.s  :  'ten  by  extess  of 
exportation  f     Nothing  but  a  decrease  is  likely 


to  raise  it.  And  nothing  but  extending  the  do- 
mestic consumption  can  produce  this  de'crease. — 
The  interests  therefore  of  the  cotton  planter  and 
cotton  manufacturer  are  indissolubly  identified — 
and  the  general  prosperity,  wealth,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  nation  materially  depend  on  the 
regulation  of  our  policy  with  a  steady  eye  to  this 
identity.  Cropper,  Benson  &Co.  expressly  state 
that  by  a  decrease  of  the  exportation,  our  plan- 
ters "  might  sell  their  cotton  at  any  firice." — 
What  an  important  field  for  reflexion  on  the  im- 
mense advantages  presented  to  us  by  bounteous 
nature,  which  we  lavish  for  the  support  of  fo- 
reign industry  and  foreign  governments'  These 
considerations  might  be  advantageously  extended 
to  various  other  brandies  of  our  industry. 

We  could  make  large  additions  to  this  memo- 
rial— but  we  hope  we  have  adduced  sufficient 
reasons  to  prove,  as  we  stated,  that  the  tariff  is 
unjust,  oppressive,  partial,  and  impolitic — and 
requires  complete  correction. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P/iiladel/iliia,  December  20t/i,  1S22. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  board, 

WILLIAIM  TILGHMAN, 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Ainerican  Manufactures. 
Attest. 
Henry  Horn,  Sec.  Jiro  tern. 


*  Very  recent  accounts  from  Great  Britain 
•warrant  the  beli(f  that  the  increcse  is  7  or  S  fold. 
The  ext.orts  of  cotton  goods  frovi  Great  Lritain 
this  year  are  about  £23,000,O'.t,i  or  above 
gl00,000,000. 

■\  'J 'he  average  firice  in  Liverjiool  in  1S19  was 
15j  fietice  sterling.  That  year  -here  were  only 
205,000  bales  imfiorted  from  this  country.  The 
next  year  the  iw/iortafion  vcat  300,000  bales,  and 
the  trice  fell  to  \jA.  In  1821,  the  im/ionation 
continued  at  300,000  bates — and  the  /trice  f  HI  to 
1  Id.  This  ytiir  the  (/uaulity  increased  considera- 
bly, and  the  firice  has  fallen  to  an  avertige  of  8d. 
These  are  fuels  nvhich  cannot  be  too  seriously  con- 
sidered by  our  statesmen. 


ANECDOTES    OF    DRESS  IN  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

T\\c\o\'eoi  novelty,  it  has  been  truly  observed, 
is  the  parent  of  Fashion.  As  the  fancy  sickens 
says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  with  one  image,  it 
longs  for  another.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  con- 
Itinual  revolutions  of  habit  and  behaviour,  and 
why  we  rose  so  industrious  in  pursuing  the 
change  ;  this  makes  fashion  universally  followed, 
and  is  the  true  reason  why  the  awkwardest 
jpeople  are  as  fond  of  this  folly  as  the  genteel 
est.  This  passion  for  novelty,  particularly  in 
the  article  of  dress,  seems  for  ages  to  have 
been  a  predominant  feature  in  the  English  char 
acter,  and  with  the  exception  of  our  neighbours,  tlie 
French,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  it 
Most  of  our  early  writers  make  some  allusions  to 
it  in  their  works,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  in  a 
satirical  tract  published  by  him  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  to  show  the  then  excess  of  the 
folly,  has  prefi.xed,  in  a  rude  wood-cut,  tlie  figure 
ola  naked  Englishman  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
a  piiir  of  sheers,  debating  on  the  fashion  he  shall 
ha\e  his  clothes  made  in.  Purposing  in  the  few 
.slight  notices  which  follow,  to  confine  our  ob 
jservations  merely  to  the  costume  of  the  last 
Icentury,  we  shall  pass  o\ertlie  fashions  of  those 
whii  h  ineceded  it,  with  only  quoting  some  gene- 
ral remarks: — 

"  The  party-coloured  coat,"  says  the  autnor  of 
a  Treatise  on  Dress,  published  in  1761,  "was 
first  vv'.'i'n  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  i. 
;Chap\ets,  or  wreaths  of  I'rtificial  flowers,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  HI. ;  hoods  and  short  coats  with 
:out  sleeves,  called  tubarls  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.;  hats  in  the  time  of  Henrv  Vll.  ;  ruH's  in 
the  reigi:  of  Edward  VI.;  and  wrought  caps  and 
bonnets  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Judire 
j Finch  introduced  the  band  in  the  reign  of  James 
,1. ;  French  hoods,  bibs,  and  gorgets  were  discoii- 
Jtinuedby  the  Queen  of  Charles  1.;  the  commode, 
or  covr,  w-as  introduced  in  tlie  year  1687; 
shoes  of  the  then  fashion,  in  1633;  breeches  in 
stead  of  trunk  hose,  in  1634;  and  perukes  were 
first  worn  after  Hie  Restoii^iion. 

About  the  year  1700,  the  l.idies  wore  Holland 
petticoats  vmbriidered  in  figures,  with  dirti..c-nt, 
coloured  silks  and  gold,  witlii  broad  orrices  at' 
the   bottom.    Muffs  were  at  this  period  in  use,' 


but  very  different  in  shape  and  materials  from 
those  of  the  present  day,  being  in  general  very 
small,  and  frequently  made  of  leopard  skin. 
Diamond  stomachers  adorned  the  ladies'  bosoms, 
which  were  composed  of  that  valuable  stone  set 
in  silver,  in  a  variety  of  figures,  upon  black  silk, 
and  which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  bril- 
liant, if  not  elegant  ornament.  Satin  gowns 
were  lined  with  Persian  silk  ;  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  Spanish  leather-shoes,  lined  with  gold,  were 
common  with  persons  of  respectability.  To 
these  different  articles  the  ladies  added  bare 
necks,  with  gold  and  other  ci-o.^ses  suspended 
from  them.  Those  odd  little  circular  pieces  of 
black  silk,  called  /latches,  prevailed  also  at  this 
period  to  a  most  extravagant  degree  These 
were  stuck  on  different  parts  of  the  female  face, 
and  varied  in  size.  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
to  these  fancied  "beauty  spots,"  by  early  comic 
writers. 

In  1709,  a  lady's  dress  is  that  descrHied  in  an 
advertisement  to  recover  one  that  was  lost :  "  A 
black  silk  petticoat,  with  a  red  and  white  calico 
border;  cherry-coloured  stays,  trimmed  with 
blue  and  silver;  a  red  and  dove-coloured  damask 
gown,  flowered  with  large  trees  ;  a  yellow  satin 
apron,  trimmed  with  white  Persian  :  muslin  head 
clothes,  with  crows-foot  edging  ;  double  ruffles, 
with  fine  edging  ;  "  a  black  silk^furbelowed  scarf, 
and  a  spotted  hood."  In  1711,  a  lady's  riding- 
dress  is  advertised  for  sale,  in  the  S/iectator,  of 
blue  cambiei,  well  laced  with  silver;  being  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  petticoat,  hat,  and  feathers.  And 
another  advertisement,  1712,  mentions  an  Isabella 
coloured  Kincob  gown,  flowered  with  green  and 
gold;  and  a  dark  coloured  cloth  gown  and  petti- 
coat, with  two  silver  orrices  ;  a  purple  and  gold 
atlus  gown,  a  scarlet  and  gold  atlas  petticoat, 
edged  with  silver  ;  a  wrought  under  petticoat, 
edged  with  gold ;  a  black  velvet  petticoat ;  al- 
tegah  petticoat,  striped  with  green,  gold,  and 
white  ;  and  a  blue  and  silver  silk  gown  and  petti- 
coat ;  a  blue  and  gold  atlas  gown  and  petticoat,  and 
clogs,  laced  with  silver.  A  Mrs.  Beale,  at  the 
same  period,  advertises  her  loss  of  a  green  silk 
knit  waistcoat,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  all 
over  it,  and  about  fourteen  yards  of  gold  and 
silver  thick  lace  on  it  ;  with  a  petticoat  of  rich 
strong  flowered  satin  red  and  white,  all  in  great 
flowers  or  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers  with  black 
s/iecks  brocaded  in,  raised  high,  like  velvet  or 
shag. 

The  ladies  wore  hooped  petticoats,  scarlet 
cloaks,  and  masks,  when  walking.     The  hoops 

ere  fair  ganie^r  the  wits,  and  they  sjSare  them 
not : — 

"  An  elderly  lady,  whose  bulky  squat  figure, 
By  hoops,  and  white  damask,  was  render'd  much 

bigger. 
Without  hood,  and  bare  neck'd,  to  the  Park  did 

repair. 
To  show  her  new  clothes,  and   to  take  the  fresh 

air: 
Her  shape,   her  attire,  lais'd  a  shout  and  loud 

laughter; 
Away  waddles  madam — tlie  mob  hurries  after. 
Quoth    a   wag,   thus  observing  the  noisy  crowd 

follow. 
As  she  came  with  a  hoop,  she's  gone  olF  with  a 

hollow  I" 

An  advertisement,  in  1703,  gives  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  a  youih  in  middle  life.  Such  a  figure 
would  attract  much  wonder  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don at  present.  "  He  is  of  a  fair  complexion, 
light  bviwn  lank  hair,  having  on  a  dark  brown 
frieze  coat,  double  breasted  on  each  side,  with 
black  buttons  and  buttonholes;  a  light  dregget 
waiscoat,  red  shag  breeches,  striftcd  '.uith  black 
strifies,  and  black  i'ockiiigs." 
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The  ridiculous  long  wigs  of  1710  were  very 
expensive.  One  was  advertised  as  stolen  that 
year,  said  to  be  worth  five  guineas.  This  how- 
evei%  was  a  trifle ;  for  Drumver's  "  fair  wig," 
in  the  Taller,  cost  "  forty  guineas."  But,  kst 
it  should  be  supposed  that  the  gentlemen  only 
were  expensive  in  decorating  the  head,  take  the 
prices  from  the  Lace  Chamber  on  Ludgate-hill : 
"  One  Brussel's  Head,  at  d£40  ;  one  Ground  Brus 
el's  Head,  at  dtSO  ;  one  looptd  Brussel's 
Head,  at  £30."  Wigs  maintained  their  ground, 
though  not  so  enormously  large  in  1720  ; 
at  which  period  white  hair  for  them  was  all  the 
fashion,  and  bore  a  monstrous  price.  They  were 
still  a  more  important  article  of  dress  in  1734  ; 
but  th^  favourite  colour  had  then  changed — those 
of  "right  ^Tf!/ human  hair"  were  four  guineas 
each;  light  grizzle  ties  three  guineas;  right 
grey  human  hair  "  cue  perukes,"  from  two 
guineas  to  fifteen  shillings  each,  which  was  the 
price  of  dark  ones;  and  right  grey  bob  perukes 
from  two  guineas  and  a  half  to  fifteen  shillings, 
the  price  only  of  dark  bobs  ;  those  mixed  with 
horse  hair  were  much  lower.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed, fiom  the  gradations  in  price,  that  right  ^rcy 
hail  was  most  in  vogue,  and  dark  hair  of  no  esti- 
mation. 

A  lady,  corresponding  with  her  fiiend,  whim- 
sically describes  the  dress  of  the  box-  lobby  loun- 
gers of  1738;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  them,  that  our  ancestors 
•were  by  no  means  behind  hand  with  us  in  folly. 
"Some  of  them,"  she  says,  "wore  those  loose 
kind  of  great  coats  which  the  vulgar  call  'wrap- 
rascals  ;' with  gold-laced  hats  slouched,  in  humble 
imitation  ot  coachmen  ;  others  aspired  at  being 
grooms,  and  had  dirty  boots  and  S))urs,  with 
black  caps  on  long  whips  ;  and  a  third  sort  wore 
light  scanty  frocks,  little  shabby  hats,  put  on 
one  side,  and  clubs  in  their  hands." 

In  1760,  the  ladies  are  stated  to  have  worn  the 
following  species  of  caps  : — The  French  night 
cap  ;  the  Ranelagh  mob  ;  the  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  cap,  and  the  fly  cap.  The  latter  we  may 
suppose  was  the  most  esteemed,  as  the  iate  Queen 
Charlotte,  when  she  landed  in  England  in  1761, 
was,  in  compliance  with  the  English  costume, 
habited  in  "  a  gold-brocade,  with  a  white  ground  ; 
had  a  stomacher  ornamented  with  diamonds,  and 
wore  3.Jiy  cap,  with  richly-laced  lappets." 

The  London  Chronicle  for  1762,  enumerates 
the  following  articles  of  male  attire,  on  which  it 
indulges  several  witty  remarks.  Of  hats,  there 
were,  the  Kevenhuller  ;  the  sailors,  described  as 
uniformly  tacked  down  to  the  Crown,  and  laugh- 
ably said  to  look  as  if  they  carried  a  triangular 
apple  party  upon  their  heads  ;  the  Quaker's  hat 
which  is  said  to  spread  over  their  heads  like  a 
pent-house,  darkened  the  outward  man,  to  signi- 
fy they  have  the  inward  light.  Some  are  des- 
cribed as  v/earing  their  hats  (with  the  corner 
that  should  come  over  their  foreheads  in  a  direct 
line)  pointed  in  the  air.  These  were  called 
"  Gawkies."  Others  are  said  to  not  above  half 
cover  their  heads,  but  between  beaver  and  eye 
brows,  to  expose  a  piece  of  blank  forehead,  that 
looks  like  a  sandy  road  in  a  surveyor's  plan. 
Q)iivig!i  then  in  use,  are  satirized,  among  others, 
"  the 'prentice  minor  bob,  or  hair  cap;  the  citi- 
zens sundry  buckle,  or  bob  major  ;  the  apothe- 
cary's bush;  the  physical  and  chirurgical  tye  ; 
the  scratch,  or  the  blood's  scull  covering,  and  the 
John's  jemmy  or  white  and  all  white, in  little  curls 
like  a  fine  fleece  on  a  lamb's  back.  This  last  is 
the  species  of  wig  now  frequently  worn  by  a  gen- 
tleman's coach-men." 

Taking  the  fashion  generally  within  the  last 
40  or  50,  we  find  the  ladies  heads  covered  with 
cushion,  as  it  was  termed,  generally  formed  of 
horse  hair,  and  something  like  a  porter's  knot  set 


upon  the  ends ;  over  this  the  hair  was  combed 
straight,  the  sides  curled,  and  the  back  turned 
up,  and  the  whole  powdered;  diminutive  caps  of 
gause  adorned  with  ribbands,  and  miniature  hats 
generally  of  black  silk,  trimmed,  were  stuck  on 
the  tower  of  hair  with  long  pins.  The  waist 
was  covered  by  a  large-bodied  gown,  drawn  ex- 
ceedingly close  over  stays  laced  still  closer  ;  the 
hips  sometimes  supported  a  bell  hoop  ;  the  shoul 
ders  alternately  small  cloaks  and  cardinals  ;  the 
former  of  muslin  and  silk,  and  the  latter  almost 
always  of  black  silk,  richly  laced. 

This  description  of  dress  altered  by  degrees  to 
the  present  fashion.  The  head  insensibly  lowered  : 
the  horse  hair  first  gave  place  to  large  natural 
curls  spread  over  the  face  and  ears  ;  the  cap  en- 
larged to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  bonnet  swell- 
ed in  proportion.  Silks  became  unfashionable, 
and  printed  calicoes,  and  the  finest  white  muslins 
were  substituted.  Hoops  were  entirely  discon- 
tinued, except  at  Court.  These  were  all  im- 
provements; but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
ladies — much  to  their  honour,  have  thrown  aside 
most  of  the  hateful  attempts  to  supplv  nature's 
deficiences,  and  now  appear  in  that  native  grace 
and  proportion  which  distinguishes  an  English 
woman.  The  hair  cleansed  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  shines  in  beautiful  lustre  carelessly  turn- 
ed round  the  head,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  Gre'-ian  sculptors  ;  and  the  form 
appears  through  their  snow-white  draperies  in 
that  fascinating  manner,  which  excludes  the 
least  thought  of  impropriety.  Their  hats  and 
bonnets  of  straw,  chip  and  beaver,  if  somewhat 
less  would  be  extrexely  becoming;  and  their 
velvet  pelisses,  shawls,  and  silk  spencers,  are 
contrived  to  improve,  rather  than  injure  the 
form. 

The  male  dress,  like  the  female,  changed  almost 
insensibly  from  formality  to  ease.  This  was  effec- 
ted merely  by  altering  the  cut  of  the  clothes  ;  the 
materials  are  the  same  as  they  were  a  100  years 
ago  ;  the  colours  however,  are  more  j,rave.  In- 
stead of  "  Claret-coloured  clothes.  Pompadours, 
light  blue,  with  silver  button-holes,  &c.,  deep 
blue,  dark  'oiowns,  mixtures,  and  blacks,  are 
now  worn  by  the  sedate  and  the  gay,  the  young 
and  the  old.  In  point  of  shape,  there  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a  continued  variation.  The  hat 
has  as  many  different  forms  and  denominations 
as  it  had  in  the  times  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
though  not  of  the  same  kind.  The  modern  neck- 
cloth should  not  be  omitted,  especially  as  it  has 
been  more  ridiculed  than  other  parts  of  the  male 
dress.  It  is  enough  to  say,  though  some  have 
considerably  reformed  it  in  this  particular,  that 
it  has  been  compared  to  a  towel  tied  under  the 
chin. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  unnatural  custom  of  wearing  hair- 
powder.  The  appearance  of  this,  in  a  young 
person  at  least,  though  only  discontinued  a  few 
years,  is  becoming  now  quite  Gothic. — Albion. 

NORTH   DEVON    CATTLE— their  prices 

IN    ENGLAND. 

Many  gentlemen  express  surprise  at  the  prices 
asked  for  cattle  of  improved  breed,  from  impor- 
ted stock,  without  reflecting  sufficiently  on  the 
causes,  which  go  to  shew  the  justice  and  reasona- 
bleness of  such  prices.  The  breeds  in  highest 
estimation  now  in  England,  are  the  Improved 
short  horns,  the  Herefords,  and  the  North  Devon 
cattle.  These  several  breeds,  in  the  perfection 
they  now  exhibit  for  the  various  purposes,  for 
which  neat  cattle  are  reared,  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  condition,  by  immense  expense, 
by  great  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  progenitors, 
and  unwearied  attention  to  every  particular,  for 


more  than  half  a  century.  Is  it  then  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  they  should  be  sold  for  any  thing 
near  the  prices  of  common  cattle  ?  As  well 
might  we  expect  to  purchase  a  fine  full  grown 
tree,  bearing  abundantly  the  high  flavovu-ed  pip- 
pin, for  the  price  we  should  have  to  give  for  the 
scion  of  a  common  redstreak.  We  have  ascer- 
tained by  actual  purchase,  the  cost  of  the  im- 
proved short  horns,  when  procured  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  from  one  of  the 
very  best  breeders  of  that  stock  in  England — 
and  we  have  already  stated  at  difl"erent  times,  the 
prices  of  the  Herefords  purchased  by  Mr.  Clay, 
and  others  in  Kentucky  ;  but  the  North  Devons 
of  full  blood,  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice, 
were  a  free  and  spontaneous  ofl'ering,  to  their 
present  owners,  by  that  enlightened  and  gener- 
ous English  farmer,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  His 
opinion  ot  their  superior  qualities,  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Farmer,  but  we  knew  not 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  such  cattle  in  England. 
Having  heard  that  a  sentk  ^nin  who  owns  a  cci' 
of  this  breed,  had  sent  to  England  to  procure^ 
some  he:lers,  we  solicited  such  information,  as  he 
might  have  received,  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  selling,  to  which  he  has  politely  replied 
by  the  following  note. — Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

Baltimore  County,  IWi  February,  1823. 
Mr.  John  S.  SKiNUEU, 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  enquiry  res- 
pecti..g  an  order  sent  to  England,  for  Devon  Cat- 
tle, 1  take  pleasure  in  coin  nunicating  the  lesult. 

Last  May  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Jas. 
Brown  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  to  purchase  and  ship 
to  me,  by  a  vessel  in  which  1  had  previously  en-] 
gagtd  accommodation  for  them,  three  full  bred 
Devonshire  Heifers,  provided  their  cost  did  not 
exceed  §70  or  SO  each,  and  or.  the  4th  July,  they 
wrote  as  follows: 

"  We  shoul'i  be  very  glad  to  carry  your  wish- 
es into  efl:ect,  as   respects   the  stock  you  want  ; 
but  we  are  sure  it  is  quite    impossible  at  the   pri- 
ces you  quote.     The  Earl   of  Scfton  is   the  only  < 
person  in  this  neighbourhood  who  has  any    De- . 
von  Cattle,  and  he  bought  them   at  Mr.  Child's  i 
September  sales,  at  two  or  three  times  the  price 
you  mention,  and  none   of  his  Lordship's  are  to 
be  sold." 

If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
prices  obtained  by  Mr.  Child,  at  his  last  Septem- 
ber sale  for  Devon  cattle,  and  which  I  think,  will 
confirm  the  above  letter. 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

H.  T. 


THE  UNNATURAL  SON. 
A  certain  farmer  in  Connecticut,  possessing  a  , 
small  estate,  was  persuaded  by  his  only  son,  (who, 
mas  married,  and  lived  with  his  father,)  to  give 
him  a  deed  of  th";  property.  It  was  accordingly 
executed.  Soon  the  father  began  to  find  himself 
neglected — ^next  removed  from  the  common  ta- 
ble, to  a  block  in  the  chimney  corner,  to  take 
the  morsel  of  food  reluctantly  given  him — at 
last,  one  day  the  unnatural  son  resolved  to  try 
once  more  to  break  the  heart  of  his  sire.  He 
procured  a  block,  and  began  to  hollow  it.  While 
at  work,  he  was  questioned  by  one  of  his  chil- 
dren what  he  was  doing.  "  I  am  making  a 
trough  for  your  grandfather  to  eat  out  of,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Ah,"  says  the  child,  "  and  when 
vou  are  as  old  as  grandf  ither,  sha  1  I  have  to 
make  a  trough  for  you  to  eat  out  of.'"  The  in- 
strument he  was  using  fell  from  his  hand — the 
block  was  cast  on  the  fire — the  old  man's  forgive- 
ness asked,  and  he  was  restored  to  the  situation 
his  age  and  worth  entitled  him. 


Auril  11.  1SJ3.] 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


POPE'S  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

In  the  fouith  volume,  page  253,  we  published 
the'  "  RKPORT  ON  INVENTIOMS,"  made  to  tlie 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  by  their 
Committee,  Messrs.  Josiuh  Quincey,  Cyrus  Al- 
ger; and  Paul  Moody.  In  that  report  these  gen- 
tlemen speak  of  Mr.  Pope's  Threshing  Machine 
as  follows : — 

"The  machine  which  most  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Committee,  was  one  presented  uy 
Joseph  Pope,  Esq.  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  long 
known  by  the  public  by  his  inventions  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  This  machine  is  patented— 
intended  to  work  by  hand,  in  its  jjresent  model, 
but  easily  capable  of  being  enlarged  and  applied 
lo  ahorse  power. 

The  material  to  be  threshed,  passes  through 
opposite  sets  of  surfaces-  placed  transversely  in 
a  frame.  They  are  respectively  moving  rods  — 
and  constitute  a  threshing  power  on  an  open  floor 
composed  of  stationary  rods. 


It  was  stated  to  your  Committee  that  it  thresh- 
ed fifty  bushels  of  grain  in  12  hours— and  four 
bushels  and  12  quarts  of  oats  in  one  hour — and 
that  n.  common  sized  sheaf  passes  through  it  and 
IS  completely  threshed  in  one  minute.  The  la- 
bour is  done  by  two  hands,  one  destined  to  turn 
It,  the  other  to  feed  it,  or  one  man  and  two  boys 
are  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  experiment  made  before  the  committee, 
It  threshed  the  grain  out  perfectly.  And  it  is 
obvious  tliat  with  a  \  cry  small  expensL-,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  machine  for  cutting  straw  without 
any  injury  to  its  threshing  power. 

Owing  to  an  accident,  for  which  the  owner  of 
the  machine  is  not  responsible,  it  was  not  duly  en- 
tered, although  it  was  brought  to  Brighton"  and 
deposited  in  the  society's  room  in  proper  season 
tor  that  purpose. 

As  your  Committee  consider  the  machine  as 
likely  to  be  very  useful,  and  as  Mr.  Pope  has 
been  at  great  expense  and  trouble  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  to  Brighton,  j  our  committee  appre- 


hend that  some  notice  ought  to  be  t;:ken  of  it 
and  they  therefore  recommend  that  he  should 
have  a  premium  of  $20,  he  producing  the  re- 
(luisitecertiiiciites  of  its  being  used  and  approv- 
ed by  a  practical  farmer." 

Since  that  time,  frequent  inquiries  have  been 
made  by  our  correspondents  for  more  precise 
information,  as  to  tlie  construction,  power  and 
capacity  of  the  machine— wp  have  endeavoured 
"as  in  duty  bound,"  to  gratify  these  inquiries 
and  now  spread  before  them  the  result  of  these 
endeavours,  and  if  they  prove  not  satisfactory  it 
will  be  our  misfortune— not  our  fault.— VVe  begin 
with  the  engraving  and  description  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  and  these  are  followed  by  the  certifi- 
cates of  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultu 
ral  Society— all  of  them  practical  farmers,  and 
many  of  them  known  to  us,  and  extensively  known 
through  the  country,  as  gentlemen  in  whose  word 
and  judgment  every  reliance  may  be  placed  — 
Arf;V.  yim.  i\:,  ii.ir. 


EXPLANATION. 

»  The  revolving  Beater,  the  rods  of  which  strike 

the  grain  2000  times  in  a  minute. 
>  The  parallel  fluted  Rollers,   >hat  assist  in  con- 

^  ducting  the  straw  forward  to  the  Beater. 
:  The   circular  or    endless  cloth,    an   which  is 

spread  the   material  to    be   thrashed,    and 

which  conducts  the  straw  to  the  rollers  (/>) 
i  The  shears   worked  by  a  small  crauk  at  the 

end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  (f). 


If  The  curved  floor,  consisting  of  slats,  on  whicli 

the  grain  is  beaten  .'ut. 
I /The  wheel  turned  by  hand. 

CERTIFICATES. 

^    „  Philadelphia,  March  6th,  1823. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Est^ 

_  .Sir,— According  to  your  request,  I  forward  you 
the  enclosed  documents  relative  to  a  tiuashing 
machine,  invented  by  my  father,  that  you  may, 


should  it  be  your  pleasure,  give  them  publicity 
in  yourpapei,  the  American  Farmer. 

This  is  the  same  machine  that  obtained  the 
premium  at  the  last  Brighton  Cattle  Show.  A 
description  of  it  is  fully  contained  in  the  Sche- 
dule, annexed  to  the  patent,  a  copy  of  which  I 
herewith  hand  you— attended  with  several  cer- 
tificates, testifying  its  capacity,  both  as  a  band, 
and  horse  machine.  The  power  of  a  man  exer- 
cised at  the  lever,  to  which  the  horse  is  attached. 


AMElllGAN  y/aiMEK. 


[April  U,  18:23. 


being  sufficient  to  move  the  hand  "i^chme  ^v,th 
the  Sieatest  ease,  it  appears  obvious  to  all  those 
^ho°  ave  witnessed  this  effect,  that  a  horse  pos- 
rcssel  ample  power  to  work  with  I'S'^^  « >^ 
machine  of  larL^er  dimensions,  and  ot  much  gi  cat 
™ac.tv  than  the  hand  machine  in  its  present 
form.  You  will  perceive  by  the  certihcates  ac^ 
comnanving  this,  that  the  machine  with  hanu 
po"ver,  is  capable  of  thrashing  five  dozen  sheaves 
of  wheat  in  an  hour,  and  that  the  same  "-^chme, 
with  the  application    ot  horse  pov,cr,    thi ashes 


use,  with  pleasure;  lam  well  satisfied  with  its 
principles,  it  appears  tome  to  be  belter  adapted 
lo  thrashing,  than  any  machine  I  have  seen  oi 
heard  of  ;  it  thrashes  much  cleaner  and  more  ex- 
peditiously, than  is  usually  done  by  the  flail  or 
by  horses,  and  _  without  the  objections  to  the 
latter  method.    '  ,  j    .        „,i. 

This  machine  should  always  be  made  to  woik 
bv  a  horse,  when  it  can  be  attended  by  inhrm 
men,  or  small  boys,  who  could  make    but   little 

ay  with  a  flail  ;  the  same  power  may  be  at  the 


So"  tl°. 'l....-.^-Th.   .t.r.  intod.  .I.""W  Sr.;n.  


use  ol  tne  sneais. —  *  "^  o..>-...-  -■—  ■  ^  _  ..,„ 
not  be  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
hand  machine,  and  are  only  advantaseou  when 
the  straw  is  long-for  by  i-emoving  !>  1^^'^^™ 
the  thick  ends  or  butts  ot  the  straw  the  laboiu 
at  the  wheel  is  thereby  much  reduced,  and  a 
more  considerable  quantity  of  S™"'  "\y  ^^ 
beaten  out,   than   can  be   thrashed  in   the   same 


Althous-h  I  did  not  ascertain  the  quantity 
thrashed 'in  a  given  time,  yet  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tistied,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  have 
one  I  am,  with  due  respect,  your  s  Sec. 

(Signed)  JOSHUA  HUMPHREYS. 


Delaware  County,  Penn.  5th  March,  1823. 

time'frora 'the  straw  if  -'.^"'^-IJ^^^^-lf,  ^.^chi  &>  -W^Cvith  pleasure  reply  to  your  request 
certificate  by  which  you  will  f  ^«^f^,  ^^^  ";"^, J  to  1^^^^^^  our  opinion  of  your  thrashing  machine, 
thrashing  by  hand  is  accelerated,  with  the  assis  ^to  na  ^^^^  J^^,^^^^^^  the  operation  of  it,  first  by 
tance  of  the  shears.  constructed  at  little' hand,  and  subsequently  by  horse  power;  and  are 

The  hand  machine  can  be  ^^^f^^f^^^^'^^^^  decidedly  of  opinion  (from  its  execution,  simpli- 
expense,  the  materials,  including  the  slieais,  cost  ne^^^  to  get  out  of  order)  that 

5513.  and  it  can  be  made  by  a  good  workman,  (say  cit_y  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  pitronage  of  the  practi- 
a  joiner  or  a  carpenter)  in  12  days.  farmer.    We  think  a  machine  of  the  size  of 

'The  extra  expense  of  the  wheels  for  the  ap  ^^^ '^^^^      exhibit,  operated  upon  by  the  pow-  a  poiypu.  uc......  ....... ...^  i^... 

plication  of  horse  power,  does  not  exceed  g20.        "^^  on«^°^    would  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  all  .-ia  become  a  honeysuckle?  For  these  areas  near 

I  am  sir,  respectfully,  'fLthrashine  required  on  the  smaller  sized  farmshy  approaching,  as  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  trie 

Your^ery  obedient  servant  ;     '^^^^^Sg^od  of  Philadelphia~and  that  t^vo'kingdoms.    Tosome  of  these  questions,  me- 

JObEPH    POPE,  Jr.     |";'7„"^^„  .^f  one  horse,  would  with  thinks,  1  hear  a   good  old  farmer,  (who  has   by 

-TTen  dozen  sheaves  of  wheat  here  yield  five  Z^  thrash  1  the  grain  grown  on  the  largest  |.ome  mistaken  whim,  .-o've^to  protecth.  s.; 

1  cu  uui....        -     ,.      ,       ,, furms  we  are  f 


essay,  is  an  instance  where  the  same  provin- 
cial name  is  given  to  two  distinct  articles. — 
Bromus  Canadensis  as  above,  is  called  Cheat, 
and  so  is  Lolium  Temulentnm.*  They  are  both 
objects  of  great  superstition— the  former  in  this 
country,  and  the  latter  in  England— not  only 
among  the  illiterate,  but  I  find  it  adhering  to  tke 
better  informed,  like  a  paralytic  plant,  without 
a  foundation.  It  is  to  these  I  address  myself.— 
A  few  questions  will  be  proposed,  to  bring  this 
article  to  a  solitary  standing,  wWch  alone  would 
render  it  very  suspicious,  and  cause  it  to  yield 
in  the  balance,  to  one  grain  of  reason,  in  coun- 
terbalance. 

I  ask  the  credulist.in  the  first  place,  if  he  ever 
knew  (the  article  in  question,  to  be  excepted  tor 
the  present.)  any  one  vegetable  to  become 
another  genera  ?  And  has  not  the  vegetable 
family  been  as  constant  to  produce  after  its  oww 
kind,  as  the  animal  race?  2d.  Did  he  ever 
know  any  one  animal,  to  change  to  another  gene- 
ra, by  metamorphosis,  or  by  procreation,  viz.  a 
dog  become  a  cat ;  an  ox,  turn  to  an  ass  ;  or  even 
a  mouse  grow  to  a  rat?  3d.  Did  he  ever  know 
of  a  vegetable  changing  to  an  animal ;  even  an 
orchis  become  a  butterfly,  or  a  gnat  ?  which 
they  so  much  resemble,  in  some  of  their  species. 
4'th.  Did  he  ever  know  the  converse  of  the 
above,  i.  e.  an  animal  become  a  vegetable,  viz. 
a  polypus  become  a  sensitive  plant,  or  a  tubula- 


1    til     Vi\Jt^'~^'     <''••—'•    — 

bushels  of  ^vaXn.—Edit.Am.J-armtr. 

(  The  following   Certificate  will  prove  what  ad- 

vanlaife  is  gained  by  losing  the  shears.) 

This  is  to  certify,  that  we    the   subscribers, 

wiUiessed  the  opeiation  of  Mr.  Jos.  Pope's  newly 

invented  patent   hand  thrashing  HKichme,  in  Mr. 

Joshua  Coolidge's  barn  in  Watertown,  and  it  beat 

out  clear,  forty  sheaves  of  winter  rye,  that  yield 

ed  three  bushels  of  grain,  in  twenty  tnuv  minutes. 

(Signed)  JOSHUA  COOLIDGL, 

^    ^  ISAAC  STONE, 

JOSHUA  COOLIDGE,  Jr. 
SAMUEL  SYMONDS, 
WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 
IVaterto-.vn,  Massachusetts,  "> 
jVovemOer  1,  1822,      5 


farms  we  are  acquainted  with.     W  e   are  also  o 
opinion  from  the  trials  we  saw  made,  that  it  will 
thrash  cleaner  than  is  usual  with  the  flail,  whilst 
the  straw  not  broken  but  bruised  and  softened, 
is  left  in  the  ni;'St  favourable  state  for  fodder. 
Very  respectfully.  S-'c. 
THOS.  SMITH. 
(Signed)  AARON  CLEMENT. 

Poivclton,  Philadeljihia  County,  l 
March  5.  1823.  5 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^  ... 

Dear  Sir, — I  can  reply  to  your  inquiries,  about 
Pope's  thrashing  machine,  from  close  examina- 
tion of  its  construction,  and  attention  to  its  per- 
formance, both  here  and  at  Brighton.  It  was 
exhibited  to  our  society— tried  by  their  commit 


tee,  and  has  been  again  in  operation  before   se 

T^  .       *    1  i„    VT,. 'ver'al  ot  our  diiectors.  and  many  other   farmers 

The  thrashing   machine  constructed  by  ^I''-,^^'^'.,  DUlet  "ih,"  no,  "  Book  farmers,")  who  are  times  ;  i  wa,u  .u,.,.  j. s-  -• 

Joseph  Pope,  agreeably  to  his  pa.ent,  has  '^'^'^"  ["f,„,t^"'^";fied  than  mvself,  that  since  it  has  in  our  day,  when  substances  are  acted  upon,  more 
fixed  up  at  my  farm  tor  about  two  y^^^^M^^t  '^^^  ^'^^^^^^'^  ,1,^  power  of  one  horse,  it  isjbv  physical  powers,  than  by  fiction.  But  the 
for  the  inspection  ot  the  public,  and  has  been  '";^"."   ^^W^^^       cheapness,  strength,  and  force.! authority  of  Virg.l.  or  even    Ovid,  is  very   unta- 


from  hard  hands,  and  brow  sweats,)  reply  that 
his  Tommy  has  read  at  the  college  of  some  lov- 
ers, that  were  changed  lo  mulberry  trees  ;  and 
that  he  had  found  a  book  that  told  how  to  turn  a 
dead  heifer,  into  a  swarm  of  bees.  Well,  my 
good  old  fattier,  I  can  only  say,  that  your  pol- 
i'shed  son,  will  surely  outdo  all  that  you  have 
ever  done.  He  has  only  to  read  Gulliver  to  fin- 
ish his  education  ;  where  he  will  hear  of  some 
talking  horses,  that  will  take  his  orders,  and  su- 
percede his  overlooking,  whilst  he  may  stretch 
his  dandy  limbs,  and  floating  trowsers,  beneath 
the  oak,  and  there  in  soft  luxuriant  idleness,  en- 
joy the  breeze  ;  or  read  of  Cadmus,  Ajax,  and 
Proteus  too. 

I  will  warrant  that  he  will  soon  see  a  genuine 
metamorphosis  on  his  farm,  and  his  wheat  will 
assuredly  become  cheat.  But  remember,  my 
good  friend,  all  these  odd  things  happened  in  old 
times  ;  I  want  sumeproof  in  things  of  later  date — 


;„  been    adauted    to  the  power   oi  one   norse,  il   loinv   pii>M.-.i.    i^w.^^.-,  --".--.-•       "  . 

.„.  ....  ...-. .  .  -     ,  .        ,      f"  \"lbrUs  simnUcity   cheapness,  strength,  and  force.! authority  of  Virgil,  or  even    Ovid,  is  very   unta- 

operation  most  of  that  time,  thrasliing  ot   ^^'^^at  |by   ts  snripUc,  >  J         '    ,^,^^\,,y  thrashingivourable  to  your  tlu-ory  in  this   art,cle--for  they 

-    ■  "        ^    .,....,..  .i„.„.i,.^    •"  '""■"'V-fi^e|betteisuiteQio^uu    v-^  1^^     ,^^^        It  costs   fifty  | both  mention  the  famous  cheat,  without  any  idea 


It  has  well  and  clearly  thrashed,  in  twenty-nvt:||^^"^.  ■-"--•--      ^.    ^         ■ 
minutes,  sixty  sheaves   ot  wheat,  requiring  one  'p<Jf:i;"«^  l^'lt.    „nt    more   v 


man  to  feed  the  machine,  and  a '.nan  or  boy  to 
take  away  the  st  aw.  This  is  a  small  machine 
constructed  for  hand  power.  A  horse  was  used 
to  try  its  operation,  although,  the  force  required, 
■was  iiot  more  than  any  common  man  could  easily 
exert— It  is  fully  mv  opinion  that  a  large  ma- 
chine (such  as  the  power  of  any  horse  would  be 
adequate  to  keep  in  operation)  would  easily  thrasu 
twenty  dozen  sheaves  of  wheat  per  hour— and 
from  the  simplicity,  power  and  chc^qmess  ot  the 
machine,  I  think  it  will  Ijccome  highly  beneficial 

to  all  practical  farmers  ^^1'°  "'^v  "5,V'Vvtjp 
(Signed)  MAN'UEL  E\RE. 

Phitadel/ihia,  Feb.  25,   1823. 

Delaiaare  County,  Pontreading  Farm, 
March  1,  1823. 

Mr.  Jos.  PopK,  . 

{jir^ I  have  seen  in   ojieratinr,  with   a  horse 


dollars,     occupies    not    more 


c*r- 


thrashes  120  sheaves  per  hour,  and  can  be 
lied  in  a  cart,  or  taken  lo  pier.es  at  will. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your's  truly, 
JOHN  HARE  PO  WEL, 
Corres/ionditig  Secretory  of  the  Penn. 

jjgricultural  Society. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


n.       11   costs    luij  |oom  iiicmiwM  I. ..-■»•.■"—' "■• >      •"•■ — -—-j 

room   than  a  fan.iof  its  being  either  a  natural  child  of  wheat  era 


metamorphosis.t 

It  is  granted,  that  there  are  changes  in  vege- 
tables—but what  are  they  ?  Are  they  not  mon- 
grels ?  i.  e.  two  hermaphinJite  pi  »nts,  mixing 
their  pollen  and  li-matic  irritability  produce  a 
third,  varyirg  from  both  ;  thus  our  common  to- 
bacco, mixing  with  another  species  of  tobacco, 
produces  a  half  blood  ;  and  this  new  species,  oi 
rather  variety,  being  impregnated  again,  witli 
our  common  tobacco,  v,ill  produce  a  three-tourtl. 
blood— in  this  way,  thev  may  be  carried  on  and  re- 


BROMUS  CANADENSIS— (CHEAT.) 

De  A K  Si R-You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  i--—--—^^^^^^^^^  .^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

.^.•r,r,i-ipru  and   ad\  antaee  of  proper  names,  and      "    .#«..s  «///<>.'.  i  \i     i 


high  road  to  error — for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  five  difTcrent  names  to  be  affixed  to  one  vege- 
table, and  again  the  same  name  to  be  applied  to 


£.;_ 1  liave  seen  in    operatmr,  with   a  riOrse,'i.ai)ie,  aim  asja...  ^.^  ..... -..—   —  -.     '■•^„r  ,. -^ 

yoHrimiuhrashingmacliine,  intended  for  handifive   different   vegetables.     1  he   subject   of  this 


riles  dominenteravene. — Virgii.. 
lolium  tribulir/ue  fuligunl 
Triticcs  messes  et  ine.r/iijgnabile gramen. 

Ovid. 


April  13,  1S23.] 

duced  back  agiiiii,  as  was  tried  by  Mi.   K-r^lroc- 
ther,  and  so  of  animals4     but  where  is  the  other 
plant,  that  is    to  Ije  the   mother    or    tatl.'T,   of 
cheat  ?     Even  supposinj;  it  to  be  a  mongrel,  none 
can  be  shown.     It  certainly  is  not  rye — and  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  there  are  no    hybreds,  fi  oiii 
thjst  two  grains,  so  often  grown   togetiier.     bnt 
you  may  ask,  whence  comes  this  seed  of  cheat, 
and  why  peculiar  to  wheat  grounds.     Answer  nic 
first,  whence  conies  the  white   clover,  when   we 
dress  a  piece  of  low   ground  with  ashes.     If  you 
cannot  answer  this,  I  will.     It  comes   from  tiiat 
great    stock  of  seeds,  that  is  buried  below  the 
point  where  exposed   to   air,  they  would  rot,  or 
vegetate — some  perha;)s  1000  years  past.    When 
the  ground  is  put  in  that  order,  that  admits  them 
to  rise,  and  a  manure  that  is  a   j  eculiar  stimulus 
to  them  is  applied,  they  coim-  forth   in  a  hard 
sou,  and  without    his  stimulus  ,they    -U"r.     But 
in  cultivated  ground,  a  reigning  crop  keeps  them 
under,  if  the    weather   arid   tillage  suit.     \\  hen 
ground  is  too   wet  for    wheat,   the    cheat    seed 
S|  !ing.     The  time  and   all  other   circumstaiires 
fa\ouring  it  ;  and  so  of  other  articles   innumera- 
ble. S.  V.  b. 


AMKUICAN  FARMKU. 


X  Cobbet,  to  sfieiu  that  he  did  not  understand 
every  thiyig he  ivrites  about,  denies  the  edicts  of 
what  in  called  the  sexuality  of /ilants,  and  at  tile 
same  time,  absurdly  sujiftoses  the  bulbs  of  jiota- 
toes  under  ground,  to  have  a  secret  contamina- 
ting influence  .' 


FROM  THE  WINYAW  INTELLIGENCER. 

CLAREMONT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Cleland  Kinloch's  report  on  Rot  in  Cotton. 
The  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country, 


cd,  from  a  want  of  its  proper  fotjd.  and  that  our 
climate  has,  happily  proved  too  severe  for  the 
other. 

In  the  West  Indies  (when  the  green  seed  cotton 
grew  to  such  a  liciglit,  as  occasionally  to  require 
'he  use  of  ladder-s,  in  gathering  in  the  croji, 
-ind  when  its  cultivation  was  repressed,  only 
by  the  want  of  tiie  saw  gin)  the  rot  was  unknown', 
nor,  was  it  knowu  in  this  country,  until  after  the 
mU-oduction  of  the  green  seed  among  u.s,  from 
the  souUiward  and  westward  of  our  own  conti- 
nent;  it  e.X'vted  also,  in  a  most  ruinous  degree, 
to  the   southward   and    westward,  long  bcfoi-e  it 
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was  much   known. 
and   among    us,    it 


or  much  noticed   among  us  ; 
had   become  almost   general 


while  yet  unnoticed,  or  unknown  in  North  CarO' 
lina;  whereas  it  hus  now  extended  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halifax  Court  House,  and  even  to 
the  south  mountains  in  \'irginia  :  where  this 
particular  species  of  cotton  had  been  paitially 
cultivated  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  with 
out  any  suspicion  of  the  rot,  until  the  present 
times.  The  jjresumption  tl;en  is,  that  the  eggs 
of  the  insect  were  brought  into  this  country,  with 
the  seed,  from  the  southward  and  westward  of 
ourown  continent  ;  that  the  difierence  of  climate 
between  its  ancient,  and  its  prese!.*.  places  of 
abode,  may  not  be  sufficient  for  its  complete  de- 
struction ;  and  that  it  has  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cotton  couiUrv,  either 
by  an  interchange  of  seed  ;  or  from  the  prevail- 
ing wind  of  the  summer  seaspn,  wafting  the  in- 
sects before  it  ;  or  from  flight  of  the  insect  itself, 
when  in  its  winged  state. 

Some  of  the  planters  of  this  neighbourhood 
have,  formerly,  procured  cotton  seed  fro:n  parts 
of  North  Carolina,  wliere  the  rot  had  never  made 
its  appearance  ;  and  when  this  northern  seed  has 
been  planted  on  lands,  newly  cleared,  and  at  a 
distance  from  other  cotton  fields,  the  crop  is  said 


which  occurs  is,  that  if  the 
ly  a  winged  insect,  the  eggs 
ingtothe  usual  economy  of 


the  cotton  crops,  have  suffiered,  of  late,  so  much|to  have  suffered  less   from  the  rot,  than  other 


!_'  'las  also  been  said,  th.ii.  i"  tlic  rot  were  oc- 
casioned by  an  insect,  that  insect  would  be  seen; 
and,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  would  be  seen, 
if  the  cotton  planters  could  be  roused  to  the 
same  skilful,  and  patient  investigation,  by 
which  Linnens  is  said  to  have  nreserved  all  the 
timber,  of  the  navy  yards,  in  Sweden. 

The  last  objccti'^' 
rot  were  occasioi.ni 
of  this  insect  (accor, 

all  the  insect  tri!Hs,  which,  during  some  period 
of  their  existence,  are  winged)  would  become 
worms,  and  would,  occasionally,  be  found  in  the 
cotton  pods  as  the  woi-iii  in  the  peach,  and  other 
stone  fi-uits,  &c.  iiut  in  this  instance,  there  is  a 
clear  misapprehension  of  the  theory  of  some  of 
those,  who  impute  the  rot  to  an  insect,  even  a 
winged  insect:  they  do  not  impute  the  evil  to  a 
worm,  the  produce  of  an  egg,  deposited  by  a 
winged  insect  itself,  puncturing  the  pods,  to 
draw  its  nourishment  from  them,  and  thereby 
superinducing  upon  them  an  incurable  malady  ; 
while  it,  the  winged  insect,  may  continue  its 
species,  by  depositing  its  eggs,  on  some  part  or 
other  of  the  plant  preyed  upon,  or  on  the  pods  ; 
so  that,  if  every  part  of  the  plant,  usually  left  in 
the  fields  during  winter,  could  be  destroved,  per- 
liaps  by  fire,  the  eggs  deposited  on  such  parts 
might  share  their  fate  ;  and  if  all  the  seed,  re- 
served for  use,  could  be  kept  for  more  than  a 
year,  the  eggs  deposited  on  this  seed  might  be 
hatched,  while  in  such  keeping  ;  atid  their  pro- 
duce might  perish  from  a  want  of  the  usual  sup- 
ply of  food  :  thus  in  the  West-Indies,  when  the 
ravages  of  the  chenilie  became  intolerable,  the 
cultivation  of  the  black  seed  cotton  was  abandon- 
ed, throughout  whole  districts;  and  when,  after 
an  interval  of  one  or  two  years,  this  cultivation 
was    resumed,    the  chenille    was  first    scarcelv 


for 


from  what  is  commonly  called  the  rot,  that  any 
enrpiiries  into  the  subject  are  supposed  to  be  not 
uninteresting  to  this  Society;  and,  it  will  now 
be  attempted  to  be  shewn,  tliat  some  palliative, 
at  least,  of  this  great  evil  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, from  a  careful  destruction  of  all  the  dead 
stalks,  leaves,  pods,  &c.  that  are  usually  left  in 
the  cotton  fields,  during  winter,  and  from  keeping 
for  more  than  a  year,  all  cotton  seed,  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  manuring,  or  of  plant 


crops  ;  but  when  these  precautions  have  not  been 
attended  to,  there  is  said  to  have  been  no  per- 
ceptible difference,  between  the  produce  of  this 
northern  seed,  and  of  our  own  ;  from  which  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  the  northern  seed  was 
probably  free,  from  the  accomiianiment  of  the 
eggs  of  the  insect ;  but  that  it  suffered  from -being 
brought  into  bad  companv. 

Lastly    it  has  been    found,    that  considerable 
benefit  was  derived,  from  opening,  at  the  com 


was 

several  seasons  to- 


It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  insect  tribes,  I  mencement  of  winter,  the  cotton  trenches,  des- 


which  prey  upon  vegetables,  deposit  their  eggs 
«n  some  part  of  the  plant  preyed  upon  ;  so  that 
the  succeeding  generation  finds  its  proper  food, 
■within  its  reach,  while  it  is  yet  too  feeble,  to  go 
far  in  search  of  subsistence  ;  in  some  cases,  tlic 
eggs  are  supposed  to  be  deposited  on  the  seed  of 
the  favorite  plant ;  thus,  whenever  the  seeds  of 
a  plant,  called  the  silk  plant,  have  been  import- 
ed into  this  country  from  Portugal,  a  new,  and 
remarkable  insect  has  always  appeared  on  these 
plants;  when  the  species  of  this  plant  has  been 
lost  among  us,  the  insects  has  disappeared  ;  and 
upon  a  new  importation  of  the  same  seed,  the 
same  insect  has  agai;i  made  its  appearance  :  a 
similar  circumstance  has  occurred,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  the  bl^ck  seed  cotton  ;  which,  when  first 
cultivated  in  this  country,  some  70  or  SO  years 
ago,  was  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of  an 
insect,  called  the  chenille  ;  but,  upon  a  renewal 
of  thiscultivation,  after  an  interval  of  nianv  years 
•w-tli  seed  from  the  West  Indies,  the  chenille  (at 
that  time  the  great  scourge  of  the  West  Indies) 
soon  made  its  appearance  among  us,  and.  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  less  destructive, 
than  the  present  rot  in  the  green  seed  :  The 
presumption  then  is,  that  in  those  too  cases,  the 
eggs  of  each  insect  have  been  brought  hither 
with  the  seed,  that  the  race  of  the  one  has  perish 


tilled  for  the  next  crop,  and  strewing  therein,  the 
necessary  seed  at  once,  leaving  it  uncovered, 
until  the  usual  season  for  planting ;  these  seeds 
were  thus  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  many  of  the  eggs,  deposited  upon 
them  may  have  perished  for  such  exposure. 
It    has  indeed  been  confidently   asserted  and 


upon  very  bigh  authoiii  v,  that  the  rot  is  a  disease  chance  of  success. 


known,   and  its   ravages, 

.gether,  were  inconsiderable  ;  until  wafted  about 
by  winds,  or  spreading  themselves  by  flight,  they 
again  increased  to  their  former  destructive  num- 
bers ;  upon  every  return  to  this  cultivation,  the 
eggs  deposited  on  any  parts  of  the  plant,  or  on  the 
seed,  must,  it  is  presumed,  h.ive  been  hatched, 
and  their  produce  must  have  perished,  and  an 
entirely  new  generation  must  have  arrived,  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  rot  should  be  a  disease  of 
the  plant,  the  use  of  seed,  more  than  a  year  old, 
may  still  be  advantageous ;  for  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  flour  of  .some  vegetables  is  in  some  cases 
affected  by  the  age  of  the  seed,  the  age  of  the 
seed  may  possibly,  have  some  effect  on  their 
health;  and  among  the  experiments,  which  this 
interesting  subject  seems  to  demand,  from  every 
agriculturist,  we  may,  it  is  thought,  be  justified, 
in   recommending  one,  that  holds  out  a  double 


of  the  nlant,  from  a  well  kno%i  cause  of  disease, 
aaiong  plants,  a  superabundance  of  sap  ;  and  that 
superabundance  of  sap  may  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  the  evil,  is  probable  ;  but  if  it  or  if  any 
thing  else,  common  to  the  whole  plant,  were  the 
primary  cause,  we  might  expect,  that  all  the 
pods  of  the  same  plant  would  be  similarly  affect- 
ed, which  every  cotton  planter  knows;  not  to  be 
the  case:  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  s))e- 
cies  of  the  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  becomes  rot- 
ton  at  the  heart  first,  about  the  period  of  incepi- 
ent  maturation  ;  but  every  pear  of  every  tree  of 
this  species  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  is  every  vear 
affected  in  the  same  manner  ;  a  similar  instance 
of  a  particular  species  of  the  apple  occurs,  at  a 
well  known  orchard  in  North  Carolina  ;  while 
no  single  solitary  instance  is  known,  of  such 
'esultory,  and  capricious  distinction,  as  by  the 
rot  in  cotton,  whenever  destruction  may,  fairly, 
be  traced  to  a  disease  of  the  plant. 


The  experiment  indeed  was  made,  and  fairly 
made,  the  last  season,  by  a  member  of  this  socie- 
ty ;  seed  more  than  a  year  old,  was  planted  on 
land  newly  cleared,  and  at  a  distance  from  all 
other  cotton  fields,  but  unfortunately  the  whole 
was  destroyed,  by  the  freshets. 


^.AUoTvaV  ^ovTes\>o\\dence. 


KicJimond,  Feb.  11,1823. 
VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY— EXTRACT  to  the 

EDITOR,    FROM    A    MEMBER    OF    THE     VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE. 

The  prospects  of  our  University  are  impro- 
ving. We  have  obtained  a  third  loan  of  ^60,000 
to  complete  the  buildings.  The  original  annui- 
ty of  $\5fif)0,  set  ap-rt  from  the  income  of  our 
literary  fund,  for  our  University,  is  now  char- 
ged with  the  interest  pf  g!180,obo  ;   that  is,  to 
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the  amount  of  §10,800,  leaving  only  {^4,200,  of  Aloof  .from  scenes  of  not,  noise  and  stutc. 

free    nconie       Yesterday  and  to  day,   we  have  Enjoys  the  comforts  of  a  rural  he. 

made  an  efTort  to  get  the  debts  of  the  Universi-'Him  noanx.cty,  no  fears  appal  , 

U  extingtushed;  but   have   failed.     It  cannot  be  He  ne'er  submits  to  "  low  auib.tionsth,  all, 

done     11   next  s -ssion  of  Assembly.      Should    it  Ne^:r  condescends  a  tasehood  to  in    a    , 

be        hen    effected     measures      nay    forthwith  But  makes  his  tongue  the  herald  of  lis  heat  t— 

utereafter  be  tPke^,  to  engage  prot'essors,  with  Ne'er  stoops  to  high,  nor  spurns  at  low  degree, 

le  view  of  o,  ening  the  in'stftution   inthe'fa;i  of  His  manners  still  from  aff-ectation  free 
1825.     Delav    is  the  price   we  pav   for   unanimi-  He  never  masks  gnm  malice  with  a    mile, 
tv       But  unanimity  will   come.   'The  opposition  Nor  makes  hypocrisy  the  g^uise  ot  su.le. 
d^minilhcs      and     the     institution     is  '^gaining  Though  sometimes  blunt,  he  always  is  sincere, 
sroud       We  shall   in  a  few    years,    have    all  And  what  he  is    is  willing  to  appear. 
Virginia   w  th  and  headed  by  the  admired  Though  no  rich  abors  ot  a  foreign  loopi, 

saee  of    Monticel lo     I   trust  we    .shall    accom-  Nor  costly  paintings  decorate  his  room 
p'fsh   a  work  that  will  bt  a   lasting  blessing  to  Light,  but  sound  slumber    soltly  seals  his  e>es, 
Ue  Uni^i         I   think  you  may  calculate  pret-. That  boon  ot  innocence  and  exercise, 
ty    confidently,  that  our  University  will  open  in  iWhich  monarchs  covet,  but  cannot  eiijoy. 
l^o^e^frJ,;  this  time,  w.ucii  ino.e   wiU  be  S^^^ly  .;ewardshis^e^^ry  da,,  s  emp^^^^ 

in  time  for  your  sons. 


Health  tempers  all  his  cups,  and  at  his  board 
Reign  the  cheap  luxuries  his  fields  afford. 
Seen  from  the  eylet-holes  of  his  retreat. 
///>/i  Life  appears  a  bubble  and  a  cheat  ; 
He  marks  the  many  who  to  ruin  run, 
Knaves  who  undo,  and  fools  who  are  undone, 


oik  go  through 


MILLET. 

Burlington,  March  28,  1S2. 

Dear  Sir.  •      ,    i.- 

I  observe   in  your  52d  number,  just  received,  K ,-,-,-    ,    i-      •  .,.„im 

mention  is  made  of  white  millet  seed,  received  Some  by  a  sordid  thirst  ot  S^'"  ^oiuroUl 
from  Col.  Pickering.  I  am  desirous  of  ascer-  Starve  m  full  stores,  and  cheat  themsc 
tainine  whether  this  is  the  same  kind,  which   I:         gold. 

ha  e  cuUivated  for  several  years,  of  which  I  Others  devour  ambition's  glittering  bait, 
send  for  your  inspection  a  small  sample.*  In  Striving  to  gam  the  dignities  of  sta  e, 
1821  Ihad  about  11  tons  from  5  acres,  and  last  Much  harder,  and  more  dirty  work: 
year'aboutthe  same  product,  from  another  lot  of  Than  farmers  can  be  call  d  upon  to  do 
about  5  acres.  I  cradled  it  as  wheat,  bound  it  in 
large  sheaves,  brought  it  in  the  following  day — 
threshed  the  sheaves  at  the  end  of  several  months, 
■without  unbinding  them,  and  obtained  about  1" 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  ;  returned  them  to  the 
mow  for  the  use  of  my  horses,  who  ate  it  as 
greedily  as  the  best  timothy  hay.  This  mode  of 
managing  the  millet  saves  much  room,  as  it  is 
very  bulky  ;  more  seed  is  saved,  than  when  cut 
with  the  scythe  as  hay — I  calculated  the  pro- 
duct at  about  20  bushels  per  acre,  including  the 
seed  remaining  in  the  unbound  sheaves.  In  1821 
I  had  about  30  bushels,  weighing  55  lbs.  each, 
ground  for  my  hogs,  who  ate  it  as  eagerly  as  In- 
dian meal,  given  to  them  at  the  same  time. — 
Both  crops  were  sowed  about  the  6th  June,  and 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  August— they  were 
sown  after  Indian  corn — one  year  with  one  plough- 
and   the   other  with  two,  and   harrowed  in. 


Beholding  these,  is  thankful  that  his  lot 
Givespeace  and  freedom  in  a  country  cot. 

TO  PRODUCE  A  YELLOW  ROSE,  WITH- 
OUT A  THORN. 
Take  the  genistella,  or  sweet  broom  ;  cut  it 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  en- 
graft upon  the  centre  stems,  slips  from  the  white 
rose  bush,  and  if  the  process  is  properly  managed, 
^  ou  will  produce  the  rose  without  a  thorn  and  of 
colour  as  vellow  as  the  most  brilliant  jonquil. 


[April  n.  1823. 

the  riot  and  uproar  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  busi- 
ness.— Thus  it  ajipears  that  the  Spaniards  have 
moretohojie  from  ojiposition  to  the  war  in  France 
itself,  than  from  any  other  resource — but  another 
month  may  demonstrate  the  short-sightedneSs 
of  all  these'  conjectures — we  have  carefully  no- 
ted all  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
prices,  they  will  be  seen  however  to  vary  very 
little,  from' our  last  quotations. 

Prices  Current  at  London,  Marrli  5. 

Ashes,  U.  S.  pearl,  per  cwt.  52s.  cotton,  S.  isl- 
and, fine,  good  and  middling,  per  lb.  (.duty  paid) 
lid.  a  Is.  8d  ;  stained  and  ordinary  7  a  ,10d;  N. 
Orleans  8  a  lOd  ;  Georgia  bowed?  a  9d  ;  Caro- 
lina rice,  new,  per  cwt.  41  a  44s  ;  old  37  a  40s  ; 
tar.  Carolina,  per  bbl.  15s;  Virginia.  17s;  to- 
bacco Maryland,  cargoes  (in   bond)  per  100  lbs. 

"a  30s;  fine  yellow,  per  lb.  16i  a  21id  ;  fine 
colour,  13i  a  14id  ;  light  brown,  6  a  9d  ;  8  ord. 
and  scrubs',  2J  a  5id  ;  Virg.  ord.  and  dry,  3  a  4d  ; 
part  faded,  v/ith  flavor  4  1-8  a  45d;  middling  do. 
4.',  a  5Jd;  part  black  5 i  a  7d,  fine  black  and 
svveet  scent,  7  a  74d  ;  stemmed  4  a  6id  ;  do.  very  , 
fine6Ja7id  ;  Kentucky    leaf  3  a  4d  ;  stemmed 

4  a  5d;  cargoes  per  lUO  lbs  23  a  23  5d;  turpen- 
tine, rough,  per  cwt.  lbs  6d  a  17s. 

The  demand  for  cotton  has  been  considera- 
ble, and  the  advance  of  i  per  lb.  on  the  East 
India  sale  has  been  readily  obtained.  The  pur- 
hases  since  our  last  are  chieily  on  speculation — 
the  sales  consist  of  2400  bags,  &c.  viz.  in  bond, 
300  boweds  7id   fair,  to  8^    good;  200  Madras, 

5  7-8d  and  6d  good  and  fair;  500  Surats,  5  5-8d 
fair,  to  6d  good  fair  ;  1300  Bengals,  5  l-8d  and 
5  1-4   ordinary,  5  3-8  a  5  3-4,  middling  to  good 
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without  any  perceptible  difference — the  quantity 
of  seed,  half  a  bushel  per  acre— the  averaged 
length  of  the  straw,  about  5  feet.  I  have  this 
year  sold  it  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  seed, 
which  is  much  in  demand. 

Very  respectfully,  your's. 

■      WM.  CPXE. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 

*  The  millet  sent  by  Mr.  Coxe,  is  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  that  which  is  generally  referred 
to  in  communications  which  relate  to  that  grain. 
That  from  Col.  Pickering,  was  very  different, 
being  somewhat  larger,  rounder,  and  whiter 
grain. — Edit.  ^m.  Farmer. 

^  o«M»- 

BY  T.  G.  FESSENDEN. 


RURAL  PEACE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
That  man  is  fortunate,  who,  timely  wise, 
Life's  peaceful  blessings  can  discern  and  prize, 
^    ho  ne'er  his  talents,  wealth  nor  time  employs, 
In  quest  of  costly  and  tumultuous  joys  ; 
Nor  churlishly  refuses  to  partake 
Of  God's  good  things,  created  for  his  sake, — 
Spurning  the  gifts  of  Deity  design'd 
To  cheer  and  bless  the  lot  of  human-kind — 
VViih   some  j-,ood  books,  some  good   companions 
blest, 

"  Health  in  his  veins,  and  quiet  in  his  breast," 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Since  the  last  number  was  issued,  later  dates  |58s;  Am    _ 
have  been  received  from  England,  by  the  way  of  jbond,  20  a  23s — Tar,  Xm.  13  a  16s 
New  York.     France  and  Spain  are  preparing  for" 
war,  but  the  blow  had  not  yet  been   struck.     It 
is  yet  impossible  to  say,  what  will  be  the  precise 
course  taken  by  England.     It  is  known  that   we 
do  not  speculate   in  great   matters  of  state,  ex- 
cept to  draw  conclusions,  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  political  movements  on  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities, which  constitute  the  staple  products  of 
those  who  patronise  the  Farmer.     From  the  best 
view  v;e    have   been  able  to  take  of  the   latest 
news,  it  appear^)  us,  first,  as  to  England — that 
she  is  waiting  to  see  how  the  Spaniards  will  ir^lt 
the  first   shock — should  they  preserve  harmless, 
the  person  of    the   King,   and  make   resistance 
worthy   of  their  cause,  the  English   will  proba- 
bly, after  a  few  months  aid  them,  with  her  fleet !  Orchard  Grass  do. ^3 
and  her  money — she  may    reckon  also,    on  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Portugal — but 

Spain  herself,  seems  to  be  in  a  most  critical 
situation. — On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  certain, 
that  the  King  is  secretly  in  the  views  of  France, 
and  the  danger  is,  that  his  treachery  will  pro- 
voke theni  to  dethrone  and  decapitate  him  ;  in 
which  case,  t'ne  cry  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 
ivill  be  r.iised  against  her,  and  she  will  lose  not 
only  the  actual  assistance  of  the  government  of 
England,  but  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion, 
ill  her  beh;'.lf. — Of  France — it  is  said  that  disaffec- 
tion  has  been  manifested,   in  the   ranks  of  the  jthe  very  judicious  man. ler  in  which  it  was  assort 


fair,  and  6d  good.     Also,   75   Grenadas  fair  9Jd 
duty  paid,  and  80  fine  Demerara  lid. 

Prices  Current  at  Liver/iool,  March  6. 
Cotton  Georgia  bowed,  6^  a  8jd  ;  Sea  Island, 
7al0id;  N.  Orleans.  7^  a  lOid;  Tennessee, 
6i  a  7jd— Tobacco,  James  River,  leaf  fd.  2^  a 
2Jd;  O'd.  sound,  3  a  4J,d;  middling.  5  a  5^d; 
good  and  fine,  6  a  7kl  ;  stemmed,  3  1-2  a  7  l-2d; 
Rappahannock,  leaf,  2  1-4  a  4  l-4d  ;  do.  stem- 
med, 3  a  5d — Ashes.  N.  Y.  1st  pot,  58s  ;  Boston, 
pearl,  55  a  5Ss — Rice  Carolina,  ill  '. 
Quercitron 
bark,  N.  V.  12  a  14  ;  Philad.  13  a  16s — Turpen- 
tine, rough,  12  a  14s.  6d. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT. — corhected  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  'g7  50 — Howard  st. 
Superfine. $7  25 — rtnedo.j,6  75 — Wharf. do.  $7  to 
7  ijj — Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1  60— Red  do..  ,:5l  50 
to  1  55 — Rye,  75  to  78  cts. — Corn,  61  to  63  cts. — 
country  Oats,  55  to  62icts.—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  ;;^6  to  {^6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  ))Ound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  §1  j7\  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed.  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed.  §6- 
Herds' Grass  do.g3—Timo« 
thy  do.  J54  50— Millet,  §3— Flax  Seed.  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market— Herrings, 
No.  1,  ;j;3  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  §3  37i— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter.  20  to  25  per  lb  — Eggs,  18^  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay.  $17  per  ton— Str.iw,  $W. 

Marylakd  Tobacco. — Ten  hogsheads  of  fin 
red  tobacco,  the  crop  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Hodges,  tVom 
Patuxent,  sold  this  day  at  4,\  a  lU  per  hundred. 
This  parcel  was  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  from 


French  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  so  great  was  led,  and  its  general  excellent  condition. 
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DELAWARE  CANAL. 

TO    THE    CITIZENS     OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Friends  and  Fdlovj  07;ze»«— We  submit  Jo 
vourmosi  serious  reflection  a  subject  of  more  mi 
portance  to  your  vital  interests,  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  capital,  and  to  the  general  welfare,  than 
any  that  has  been  under  consideration  for  years, 
which  we  regret  to  state,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tracted that  degree  of  attention,  which  it  ought 
to  command.  We  mean  the  completion  ot  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  which,  for 
fifty  or  sixty  yeprs  past,  has  been  at  various  times 
presented  to  the  public  view— but,  by  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  unaccountable  fatality,  lias  hith- 
erto mocked  the  sanguine  hopes  and  anxious  ex- 
pectations of  our  public-spirited  citizens,  and  re- 
mains a  reflection  either  on  our  want  of  good 
sense  to  discern,  or  of  public  spirit  to  promote 
our  true  interests.  ,      ,,         ,-, 

To  the  unfortunate  result,  we  should  readily 
reconcile  ourselves,  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  insuperable,  or  the  expenses  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  our  ordinary  resources.  In  that 
case  such  an  issue  as  has  taken  place,  would  be 
perfectly  natural.  3ut  when  we  consider  tne 
immense  disparity  between  the  sum  required  for, 
and  the  boundless  advantages  that  would  accrue, 
from  the  completion  of  this  object— and  further, 
vhen  we  reflect  on  the  wealth,  the  great  resour- 
ces and  the  increasing  population  of  our  capital, 
■we 'are  truly  humbled  and  mortified  that  such  a 
magnificent  undertaking,  so  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, should  have  so  long  lingered  in  the  execu- 
tion—that  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  It, 
and  that  even  now,  without  some  extraordinary 
exertions,  its  completion  seems  almost  as  re- 
mote as  it  appeared  twenty  years  ago. 

The  object  of  the  present  address  is  to  produce 
those  exertions,  and  to  convince  you,  fellow  citi- 
zens, how  intimately  connected  in  this  case  arc 
private  interest  and  public  spirit— and  that  in 
following  the  expanded  and  liberal  dictates  ef 
the  latter,  you  will  as  fully  promote  the  former, 
as  if  you  were  solely  actuated  by  mere  views  of 
personal  advantage.  _ 

We  shall  now  state  the  actual  situation  of  the 
funds  of  the  Canal  Company,  the  deficit  which  is 
requisite  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the 
work,  and  propose  a  simple  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing that  object : 

Of  the  original  subscriptions,  there  are 
about  700  on  which  the  instalments  re- 
cently called  for  have  been  paid,  the 
ijcdance  on  which,  of  course,  ni-ay  be 
;,afelv  calculated  on.  This  balance  is 
95  dollars  per  share,  equal  to  g66,500 

There  are  306  shares,  on  which  there 
have  been  100  dollars  each  paid,  and 
the  same  due,  equal  to  §30,600 — of 
which  suppose  about  two  thirds  to 
be  collected  §20,000 

There  arc  K2  shares,  on  each  of  which 
CO  dollars  have  been  jjaid- and  140 
dollars  due— 99,  on  which  30  dollars 
have  been  paid,  and  170  dollars  due, 
h-aving  a  balance  on  the  whole  1«1 
■,liaies,  of  28,000  dollars  ;  we  wi'.l 
bUDPOse  one-half  may  be  collected, 
equal  to  SH.OOO 

[  liere  are  344  shares,  on  some  of  which 
only  5,  and  on  others  15  dollars  have 
been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  66,700 
dollars — but  as  few  of  these  will  jjio- 
bably  be  completed,  we  make  no  cal- 
culation on  them. 
60  new  shares  ^12,000 

Subscription  from  the  Philadelphia  Bank     100,000 
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§287,500 


Subscription  from  the  State  of  Maryland 
State  of  Delaware 

Funds  actually  secured 

The  recent  estimate  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
of  the  expense  of  a  canal  for  sloop 
navigation,  sixty  feet  wide  at  the 
surface,  nine  feet  deep,  and  14  miles 
long,  Irom  Newhold's  landing,  oppo- 
site the  Pea  Patch,  to  Black  creek,  is  §700,000 


It  theretore  follows,  that  the  deficit  is  onlj 
about  412,500  dollars,  and  that  2000  shares,  at  200 
dollars  each,  would  very  nearly  suftice  to  com- 
plete this  great  work,  a  main  link  in  the  chain  of 
internal  water    communication    from    Boston   to 


South  Carolina. 

And  surely,  there  cannot  beany  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing, by  proper  exertions,  in  the  city  and  liber-|iui  luciv:  i^iiimui  uc  a  uuuuv  ......v  w..^ ----- 

ies  of  Philadelphia,  containing   130,000   inhabi-  canal  would  be  as  productive  as  almost  any  other 


dividuals,  paying  merely  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  weekly,  (a  sum  which  could 
be  afforded,  by  those  who  work  for  six  or  seven 
dollars  per  week,)  wouldin  three  years  complete  a 
work,  the  want  of  which,  during  the  last  war, 
cost  the  government  and  individuals,  in  the  extra 
expense  of  transportation,  probably  750,000  dol- 
lars ;  individuals  probably  half  as  much  in  the 
amount  of  captures  ;  and  a  third  in  the  circum- 
scription of  trade— and  the  want  of  which  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the'nation,  and 
of  regret  to  every  citizen  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  public  welfare.  Has  the  world  then  ever 
witnessed  a  much  more  extraordinary  delay  than 
has  taken  place  in  this  case,  with  so  practicable 
and  useful  an  undertaking  ?    We  believe  not. 

But  fortunately,  however  light  the  sacrifice 
would  be,  to  subscribe  without  expectation  of  in- 
terest, there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  sacrifice ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  stock  of  this 


stock   in  the  U.  States,  probably  yielding  from  8 
to  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  we  earnestly  re- 
quest your  particular  attention.  Different  routes 
have  been  proposed  by  different  gentlemen,  each 
supported  by  plausible  arguments.  Hence  oppo- 
sition has  been  excited.     To  this  diversity  of  opi- 


tants,  and  about  22,000  houses,    individual   sub- 
scriptions to  this  amount. 

Gentlemen    acquainted  with    the  feelings  and 
views  on  this  subject,  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  assure  us,  that  we  may  safely  cal 
culate  on  considerable  aid  from  thence,  particular- 
ly from  the  eastern   shore  of  Maryland.     But  we  sition  iias  oeen  excueu.     x  "  una  m  vv.oii.j  ^i  -^y^- 
lay  no  stress  on  this  aid,  as  the  object  can  be  ac-jnion  may  the  delay  of  the  great  work  be  in  some 
complished  by  Philadelphia  alone.  [degree  ascribed :  for  we  lament  to  say,  that  many 

There  is  not  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  not  gentlemen,  some  ef  them  of  great  public  spirit, 
in  the  world,  a  situation  for  the  location  of  a  ca-jhave  resolved  to  afford  no  support  to  the  canal, 
nal  which  would  produce  more  advantage  i\\Ji.n\unksii  the  Jiarticular  route  to  which  they  give  a 
the' proposed  one  would  insure  to  Philadelphia.] /jrc/frfnce  «  crfo/;;«/ .' .'  This  spirit  is  truly  un- 
To  the  shores  washed  bv.  and  adjacent  to,  the  1  fortunate— is  greatly  to  be  deprecated— and  we 
Chesapeake  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac;hope  will  be  for  ever  abandoned.  The  para- 
and  the  Rappahannock,  and  partly  the  James's:  mount  object  is  to  cut  a  canal  so  as  to  open  a  corn- 
river,  Philadelphia  would  through  this  canal  at'-:  munication  between  the  great  waters  of  the  Ches- 
ford  the  most  natural  and  advantageous  market.!  epeake  and  the  Delaware.  The  particular  loca- 
At  present  three  fourths,  perhaps  more,  of  the  tion   is  altogether  a  secondary   consideration. 


produce  of  those  rich  countries,  are  absorbed  by 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  which  furnish  in  return 
the  same  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
merhasdise  consumed  there.  In  seeking  the  for- 
mer market,  vessels  from  that  quarter  are  expos- 
ed to  the  risk  and  loss  of  time  attendant  on  douh 
ling  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Were  the  proposed 
communication  opened,  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  most  of  the  sloops  which  navigate 
the  Chesapsake,  would  almost  as  naturally  seek 
this  market,  as  those  which  shall  navigate  Lake 
Erie  will  seek  the  Albany  and  New  York  markets 
as  soon  as  the  great  western  canal  is  completed  ? 

Should  Philadelpliia  acquire  by  this  canal,  even 
but  one  half  of  the  increased  trade,  on  which  we 
may  confidently  calculate,  the  real  estate  in  the 
city,  and  the  industry  and  talents  of  its  citizens, 
would  be  enhanced  in  value  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
This  consideration  comes  home  to  the  "  business 
and  bosom"  of  t-.ery  individual  in  the  community, 
without  exception.  And  it  is  a  truth  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  that  it  would  amply  repay  our 
citizens,  if  the  whole  present  balance  of  the  sub- 
scription were  raised,  without  any  expectation  of 
interest.  Indeed  it  is  not  an  extravagant  calcula- 
tion to  assume  that  the  advantage  which  would 
accrue  even  to  those  who  support  themselves  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands,  would  compensate  them 
for  the  expenditure,  were  it  to  devolve  on  tliem 
alone.  To  illustrate  this  position,  which  would 
otherwise  appear  paradoxial,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing striking  view  of  the  subject  to  your  calm 
consideration. 

The  shares  are  200  dollars  each.  And  as  the 
completion  of  the  canal  will  probably  require 
"three  years,  the  subscrijjiions  might  be  arranged 
as  follows  :— 20  dollars  when  the  requisite  number 
of  subscriptions  is  procured — 60  dollars  at  the 
end  f  the  first  vear— 60  .^t  the  end  of  the  second 
-—and  60  at  the  end  of  the  third.    Thus  2000  iu- 


There  have  been  three,  four  or  five  routes  pro- 
posed, any  one  of  which  would  completely  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  Philadelphia.— Let  us, 
therefore,  lay  aside  all  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  the  route — exert  our  energies  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  complete  the  grand  work— and  then 
let  the  site  be  determined  by  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, under  the  advisement  of  experienced  engi- 
neers from  New  York,  who  have  no  undue  bias 
for  any  particular  location. 

The  following  statements  of  the  exports  and  ton- 
nage of  the  three  ports  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  B.'dlimore,  will  show  the  decline,  speak- 
ing comparatively,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  every  exertion  to  regain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  rank  from  which  she  has  fallen. 
In  1796,  Pennsvlvania  was  the  first  exporting 
state  in  the  un'ion— Her  exports  were  above  a 
frjurth  fiart  of  the  '.vhole  of  those  of  the  nation  at 
/ar^,/_whereas,  in  1820,  she  sunk  to  the  seventh 
gi-ade — and  her  exports  were  not  a  tenth  fiart  of 
of  the  whole.  Her  domestic  exports  in  the  latter 
cear  were  not  a  seventeenth  fiart  of  the  exjiorts 
'of  that  descri/ition  ;  for  the  total  domestic  exports 
for  1820,  were  §51,683,640— whereas  those  of 
Pennsvlvania,  were  only  §2,548,879. 

Total  Exports  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

NEW  YORK. 

1793.  1802.  1818.  1820 

2,932,370     13,792,276      17,872,261     13,163,244 
PHILADELPHIA. 

6  958,834       12,677,755      8,759,482       5,743,549 
BALTIMORE. 

3,665,056       7,914,225        7,570,734       6,609,364 
Resristered   Tonnage   employed   in  the  Foreign 
-    ^  Trade.' 

1793.         1801.         1816. 
New  York,  45,355     106,023     191  355 

Philadelphia,  60,942     109,036       77JM 

Baltimore,  26,792     55,9S6        83.123 
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Total  Tonnage  entered  in  1821. 
New  York,  217,538 

Philadelphia,  78,049 

Baltimore,  56,837 

After  recommending  these  tables  to  your  sober 
and  attentive  consideration,  we  conclude,  with 
-the  fond  hope,  as  the  subscription  is  so  small,  and 
the  terms  of  payment  are  so  very  easy,  that  no 
citizen,  but  those  whose  circumstances  will  not 
justify  them  in  incuo'ing  the  expense,  will  hesi- 
tate to  subscribe  towards  this  grand  undertaking 
as  far  as  his  means  will  allow.  We  shall  receive 
with  equal  thankfulness  subscriptions  for  single 
shares  as  for  five  or  ten,  when  the  former  are  re- 
gulated by  that  regard  to  the  means  of  the  sub- 
scriber, which  prudence  and  common  sense  dic- 
tate. 

Resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  members  for 
each  ward  in  the  city,  Northern  Liberties  and 
Southwark — and  two  for  Moyamensing  and  Pas- 
syunk,  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  procure 
subscriptions  for  the  completion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal  on  the  terms  herein 
stated : — 

Form  of  Subscrifition. 
The  subscribers  hereby  pledge  themselves  to 
pay   the  subscriptions   annexed  to   their  names 
respectively,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

20  dollars  per  share  as  soon  as  shares 

are  subscribed. 

6C  dollars  on  the  1st  of  May,  1824. 

60  dollars  on  the  1st  of  May,  1825. 

60  dollars  on  the  1st  of  May,  1826. 

But  this  subscription  is  not  to  be  binding  unless 
.  shares  are  subscribed  within  three  months 


from  this  10th  of  April,  1823. 

FROM    THE    WINYAW    INTELLIGENCER. 

CLAREMONT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  folloiving  extracts,  aie  take7i  from  a  Commu- 
nication made  by  Dr.  Bracey  to  the  Hon.  U . 
h.  James,  Chairman  of  the  committee  07i  Rot 
in  Cotton. 

"  On  a  spot  of  luxuriant  cotton,  which  I  had 
observed  to  rot  rather  worse  than  the  rest  of  the 
field,'  I  was  induced  to  try  various  experiments, 
such  as  taking  away  the  bed,twistingthe  branch- 
es, wounding   the  stalk,  breaking  the  limbs,  &c. 
I  found  when  vegetation  was  by  ai.y  means  inter- 
rupted, the   rot  was  uniformly  checked,  and   the 
wounded   pod,   either   healed  up,   or  spread  no 
farther.    I  had  marked  several  pods,  by  binding 
a  thread  around  them,  to   observe  minutely,  the 
changes,  in  the  various  stages  of  rot,  as  well  as 
effects,  of  lessening  the  circulation  of  the  juices. 
The  rot  becomes  manifest,  first,    by  a  spot  of 
deeper  green,  about   one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter   which   ultimately   mortifies,    and  de- 
stroys the   whole,  or  a  great  part  of  the   pod. 
I  found  the  rot  to  vary  in  its  destructive  tenden- 
cy, depending  on  the  state  of  luxuriance,  its  situ- 
t\on,  and  the  weather,  as  in   wet  weather,  the 
plant  was  tender,  and  abounded  with  redundant 
juices,  consequently  more  easily  punctured,  and 
more  disposed  to  mortification.    In  dry  weather 
the  exterior  of  the  pod  is  tough,  and  very  little 
of  the  fluid  of  the  plant  in  circulation.     These 
circumstances   combined,   evince  the  great  dif- 
ference,  which   may   have  been   remarked   by 
every  planter,  in  the  progress,  and  cessation  so 
often  manifested,  durir.g  the   season  of  rot.     In 
attentively  watching  the   changes,   which  resul- 
ted from  my  experiments,  in  the  modes  of  inter; 
ruption  of  vegetation,  the  least  likely  to  injure 
tlie  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  rot — I   observe  on  one  of  the  marked 
pods,  a  Small  Insect,  busily  engaged  puncturing 
It,  in  which  it  succeeded  j  it  remained  with  its 


proboscis   in  the  pod  about  two  minutes,   appa- 
rently  extracting  the  juices,  increasing    during 
that  time  greatly  in   size,  from  the   quantity  of 
fluid  taken  in,  I  suppose,  as  nourishment ;  it  then 
withdrew  its  proboscis,  laying  it  up  along   the 
breast,  quickly  hiding  itself,  among  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.    As    I  had  long  discarded  the   belief 
that  the  rot  was  owing   to  an  insect,  and   so  dif- 
ferent was  this  from  the  insect  said  heretofore 
to  depredate  the  fields  in  the  night,  I  was  about 
to  turn  my  attention  to  something  else,  and  think 
no  more  of  it  ;  when,  shortly  after,  I  saw  anocher 
emerge  from    its  hiding  place,  on   an  adjoining 
plant,  and  with  great   readiness,   reached  a  pod, 
which  it  soon  penetrated,   and   remained  nearly 
the  same  length  of  time   the  first  did,  and  retir- 
ed in  a  similar   manner.     My  attention   was  now 
awakened,  and  I  began  diligently  to  search   for 
them,  success  soon   gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
properly    identifying    them    by    close    examina- 
tion.    I  left  this   spot,  and  went  to  a  part  of  the 
field,  where  no  impression  had  been  made  on  vege- 
tation and  quietly  concealed  myself  in  a  place 
where  there  was  much  fresh  rot  around  me  ;  so 
soon  as  all  was  quiet,  ^as  it  seems  to  be  particu 
larly  necessary  to  be  still  some  time,  before  they 
move  about)  I  observed   on   one    pod,     two   of 
these  Insects,   both  having  entered  their  probos 
cis   before  I  discovered  them,  and  were  extract 
ing  the  juices  from  the  pod.     As  soon  as  they  re 
tired,  I  tied  a  thread  around  the  pod,  and  exam 
ined  it  attentively,  but  observed  no  change  as  yet ; 
I  soon  had  another  and   a  third   opportunity   of 
marking  pods,  which  I    saw  the  insect  puncture. 
About  two  hours  after,  I  visited  these  pods  again 
and  observed  the  perforations  had  changed  to  a 
deep  green,  exactly  on  the  part  of  the  pod,  I  had 
seen  the  insects  bore.     The  day  after  I  visited 
them  again,  and  discovered  two  out  of  the  four, 
had   turned  dark  and  beginning  to  enlarge,  the 
others   seemed   less,  and  healing.     I   suppose  I 
had  by  this  time  seen  about  fifteen  insects  in  all. 
I  caught  two  or  three,  carried  them    home,    and 
the  day  after,  having  kept  them  about  fifteen 
hours  without  food,  I  placed  them  under  a  tum- 
bler, with  a  fresh  pod  of  Cotton,  and  it  was  in- 
deed remarkable  to  see  the  quickness  they  mani- 
fested   in  piercing  it.     No  injurious   or  liestruc- 
tive  change  takes  place  in  punctured  pods,  which 
have  been  detached  from   the  plant,  or  where 
vegetation  is  even  properly   checked.      In  my 
succeeding-  visits  to  the  pods  marked  in  the  field, 
most  of  them  rotted  exactly  as  I  had  observed 
the  rot  to  progress  before  I  knew  any   thing  of 
the  insects,  some  of  them  healed  up,  as   I  have 
remarked  many  do,  which  I  did  not  see  punctur- 
ed, both  before  and  since  the  discovery  of  the 
insects.     I  therefore  discard  the  erroneous  doc- 
trine of  the  disease  existing  in  the  plant  itself, 
finding    that   I  had    mistaken    elTect  for  cause 
and  had  been   heretofore,   obliged  to  reconcile 
diseased     plants    looking    vigorous,    producing 
healthy  pods,  and  sound  cotton,  and  many  other 
contradictory    circumstances,    which    have    all 
become  consistent,   and  natural  so  soon  as  the 
insects  were  discovered. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every  plant  has 
some  insect,  which  feeds,  almost  exclusively  on 
it,  cotton  affords  many  insects  nourishment,  as 
the  cut  worm,  various  caterpillars,  and  two 
branches  of  the  family  of  the  hemoptera-tribe, 
class  cimex,  one  kind  large  resembling  the 
blood  sucker,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  ar 
tichoke  bug,  of  these  there  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, but  their  puncture  which  is  generally  about 
the  foot  stalk,  is  very  destructive.  The  other 
is  very  small,  and  numerous,  and  would  scarcely 
attract  notice,  from  its  harmless  appearance, 
but  m  truth  is  the  great  and  formidable  enemy, 
in  the  destruction  of  our  cotton  crops.    This 


small  insect,  makes  a  puncture  in  a  pod  of  cotton 
which  resembles  exactly  the  puncture  made 
with  a  small  needle,  yet  the  puncture  made 
with  a  needle,  never  deranges  the  contents 
of  the  pod,  because  it  takes  out  nothing ;  but  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  plant,  which  is  a  predispo- 
sing, and  not  a  primary  cause,  (as  is  alleged  by 
some,)  becomes  instrumental  in  its  destructive 
tendency,  only  when  a  portion  of  the  fluid  of  the 
pod,  has  been  taken  out,  though  ever  so  small 
in  quantity.  This  fact  I  proved,  among  many 
other  experiments,  in  the  following  manner  :  I 
constructed  an  instrument,  with  an  extremely 
small  and  delicate  end,  which  I  introduced  in  a 
]>uncture  first  made  with  a  needle,  and  drew  out 
by  the  action  of  a  piston,  a  small  portion  of  the 
Huid  of  the  pod — rot  uniformly  followed,  every 
Instance,  in  which  I  used  this  instrument  on  a 
plant,  in  a  state  of  repletion;  yet  it  never  occur- 
ed,  from  a  puncture  made,  with  a  needle  alone. 
Tlierefore  it  seemS.  that  the  nutriment  extracted 
by  the  insect  deranges  the  circulation  of  the 
fluid  in  the  pod,  and  mortification  ensues,  by 
such  an  abundant  supply  from  the  plant,  restor- 
ing the  loss,  that  the  powers  of  the  pod,  are  un- 
able to  assimilate  it. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  punctured  pods, 
rot  in  wet  weather,  or  on  moist  situations,  but 
in  dry  weather,  when  the  plant  does  not  abound 
injuices,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  is  destroy- 
ed, the  rest  sustaining  very  little  injuiy.  This 
insect  seems  to  extract  nourishment  from  no 
other  substance,  as  I  have  kept  them  until  they 
were  nearly  starved  and  could  never  yet  get 
them  to  puncture  any  other  substance,  than  pods 
of  cotton,  though  they  were  repeatedly  offered, 
many  kinds  of  wheat  and  vegetables. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  the  green  seed 
cotton  should  rot  and  the  black  seed  when  fresh 
from  the  Islands  be  exempt  from  it  ?  I  can  only 
recommend  to  such  as  find  a  difficulty  on  that 
head,  to  taste  a  pod  of  each,  and  the  evidence 
will  be  such  as  requires  no  great  powers  of 
epicureanism,  either  in  man  or  insect,  to  select 
the  sweet  agreeable  taste  of  the  one,  from  the 
disagreeable  bitter  of  the  otiier. 

Naturalists  assert  that  immense  numbers,  of 
various  insects,  perish  every  year  in  the  midst  of 
vegetation,  merely  because  they  are  unable  to 
find  the  exact  food  to  suit  their  taste; — it  is  on 
this  ground  that  Louisiana  has  been  freed  from 
the  rot ;  as  the  planters  ceased  getting  supplies 
of  green  seed  from  abroad,  and  their  own  stock 
of  seed  become  changed  to  black  seed  (as  it  soon 
does)  by  successive  planting,  and  the  influence 
of  climate  and  soil,  the  insects  perished  for  want 
of  their  proper  food,  consequently  the  rot  ceased. 
The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  plant  in  October  ;  we  bed  in  the 
undecayed  leaves  and  parts  of  the  stalk  in  spring, 
consequently  we  literally  plant  the  insect  in  the 
egg  state,  which  becomes  a  worm,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  summer's  sun ;  which  worms,  in  due 
time,  becomes  this  insect,  having  its  proper  food 
within  its  reach,  these  changes  take  place,  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 
At  first  they  are  small  and  green,  and  would  at 
this  time  attract  no  notice,  on  account  of  its  harm- 
less appearance  ;  they  are  at  this  age  to  be  found 
in  very  great  numbers,  and  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  insignificance  we  begin  to  see  punctures 
and  rot ;  soon  they  change  to  a  brick  dust  colour, 
oeing  at  this  age  much  less  than  the  lady  bug, 
of  an  oval  form,  flat,  without  wings,  six  legs,  runs 
very  fast,  with  a  pair  of  honis  or  feelers,  and 
carries  its  proboscis,  drawn  close  under,  along 
the  chest  ;  they  remain  but  a  few  days  in  this 
state,  before  the  body  lengthens,  and  they  ac- 
quire wings,  having  attained  when  fully  matured, 
the  size,  and  something  nf  the  appearance  of  the 
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fire  fly,  possessing  great  activity,  and  vigilance  ; 
they  fly  off  at  the  approach  of  any  thing,  and  are 
not  now  to  be  seen  in  such  numbers,  but  are 
rather  difficult  to  find  at  this  age.  They  feed 
very  often  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  ac- 
c<  unts  for  the  great  destruction  of  cotton  from 
this  heretofore  invisible  enemy.  They  emigrate 
Eastwardly  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  annually,  and  appear  ia  that  respect  alone 
analogous  to  the  Hessian  fly. 

1  cannot  omit  this  opportunity,  of  suggesting  a 
few  hints  on  the  important  point  of  prevention, 
and  remedies.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  burning 
of  brimstone  in  cotton  fields,  has  entirely  stop- 
ped and  prevented  further  losses  from  rot ;  as  yet, 
J  have  had  no  experience  on  the  subject,  but  from 
the  well  known  pernicious  efl'ects  of  brimstone  on 
insects,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  credit  it,  but 
the  advantages  in  its  application  would  be  just 
after  the  insects  had  changed  from  the  worm, 
until  their  maturation,  as  at  this  period  they  are 
vfithout  wings,  and  could  not  escape. — Checking 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  by  taking  away  the 
bed  of  earth  about  it,  either  with  hoes,  or  ploughs, 
twisting  the  stalk  of  the  plant  &c.  an  excellent 
remedy — the  pod  by  being  deprived  of  the  re- 
dundant juices,  sustains  little  or  no  injury  from 
the  puncture. 

I  think  however,  that  the  burning  of  the  un- 
decayed  leaves  and  stalks  would  be  a  much 
more  effectual  remedy  ;  originally  they  were 
burned,  and  I  (juestion  if  that  plan  was  still  pur- 
sued, generally,  but  the  rot  would  be  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  as  it  would 
be  the  most  favourable  time  to  destroy  their  eggs." 

Colcon. — A  Mr.  Dunham,  of  Long  Island,  has  as- 
certained by  e.xperiment,  that  cotton  can  be  raised 
in  the  Northern  States  without  fear  of  injury  from 
the  frost.  He  planted  the  seeds  in  the  early  part 
of  May ;  the  plants  began  to  flower  in  August, 
and  continued  to  grow  until  the  first  frost  which 
checked  all  further  vegetation.  There  had  been 
one  picking  before  the  frost ;  and  after  the  frost 
there  were  other  pickings,  viz.  on  the  1st  and 
20th  November  ;  on  tlie  5th,  14th,  and  25th  De- 
cember ;  on  the  14th  January  ;  and  a  few  more 
pods  were  expected  to  be  gathered  about  the 
1st  February.  It  appears  that  after  the  frost 
has  stopped  the  progress  of  vegetation,  there  is  so 
much  nourishmvnt  le't  in  the  plant  that  every  pod 
of  any  size  matures,  expands,  opens,  ^nd  vields 
as  good  cotton  as  that  which  is  produced  before 
the  frost.  Mr.  D.  planted  and  hoed  his  cotton 
in  the  same  manner  as  corn  is  commonly  cultiva- 
ted.— Ham/i.  Gaz. 

ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    KOKSES 

AND     DOGS — BY    AN     EXPEUIENCED 

SPORTSMAN. 

I  shall  begin  by  making  known  the  niost  use- 
ful medicine  lor  horses  that  1  am  acq lUinttd  with. 
I  have  constantly  used  il  for  above  thirty  years, 
and,  may  in  truth  say,  I  h:ive  given  it  one  hun- 
dred times.  I  shall  relate  how  I  fir.st  proved  its 
surprising  efficacy.  About  thirty  years  a^o,  when 
I  was  confederate  on  the  turf  with  my. friend 
Mr.  Robert  Pigott,  when  his  celebrated  ho'se 
Shark  was  at  his  best, — Mr.  Pigott  trussing  th. 
whole  conduct  of  his  stables  to  me,  I  came,  sonif 
days  before  the  meetings,  to  try  his  horses  and 
my  own,  and  to  see  his  horse  Shark  take  his  last 
sweat,  before  he  ran  with  Lord  Abingdon's  Levi- 
.itlian,  for  a  very  large  sum  of  money  we  both 
had  depending  on  that  race. 

Shark  went  through  his  sweat,  at  the  dawn  of 

day,   very  well,  aiul  to  my  perfect  satisfaction  ; 

after  which  he  was  taken  home,  fed,  and  locked 

'.up,   till    twelve    o'clock    at    noon.      .\t    twelve 

.'clock,  when  the  trainer,    Thomas  Price,   and 

.ysclf  came  into  his  stable,  we  found  all  his  legs 


swelled,  his  hind  legs  very  much  indeed,  quite  up 
to  the  hocks,  and  his  fore  legs  considerably.  I 
was  much  alarmed,  and  told  Tom  Price  to  keep 
the  door  locked,  that  none  of  the  boys  might  see 
the  condition  he  was  in,  and  that  I  would  send 
a  servant  to  Mr.  Pigott,  to  inform  him,  that  he 
might  get  his  money  off. 

Price  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  alarmed  at  that  which 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Horses'  legs, 
after  sweating,  frequently  fly,  and,  I  assure  you, 
I  have  had  niany  horses  more  swelled  than  Shark 
is.  Provided  his  legs  are  not  fine  by  to-morrow 
night,  I  will  suffer  death  ;  and,  to  prove  to  you 
my  sincerity,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  mc,  stand 
every  shilling  you  have  on  the  race  ;  and  I  know 
you  have  a  very  large  sum  defending.  I  will 
give  him  something  which,  by  to-mon-ow  night, 
shall  make  his  legs  as  fine  as  they  were  yester- 
day." "  You  shall  give  him  nothing,"  said  I, 
"  unless  you  tell  me  what  the  medicine  is  com- 
posed of."  "  It  is  the  most  simple  and  innocent 
of  medicines,  sir:  I  will  write  it  down  for  you, 
and  you  shall  go  yourself  to  the  apothecary's  and 
have  it  made  up,  and  see  it  given  to  him  your- 
self. It  is  this:  one  pound  of  nitre,  and  half 
A    pound   of   sulphur,   (Jioiuer  of  brimstone,) 

MIXED    up    into   a    MASS  WITH  MOLASSES."      For 

Shark,  I  had  it  made  up  with  honey,  being  so 
valuable  a  horse  ;  but  I  never  have  given  it  to 
any  other  horse,  except  made  up  with  molasses 

and  I  look  both  on  the  honey  and  molasses,  as 
only  vehicles  to  give  the  nitre  and  sulphur.  Be- 
fore one  o'clock  at  noon,  I  gave  Shark  a  ball  of 
it,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  hen's  egg;  at  night 
another  ;  the  next  morning,  another  ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  about  five  o'clock,  another.  At  night, 
when  we  shut  the  stable  up,  we  could  scarcely 
perceive  that  his  legs  were  at  all  swelled  ;  and, 
at  day-break  the  next  morning,  his  legs  were  as 
fine  as  they  ever  had  been.  He  had  two  balls 
given  him  the  first  two  days,  but  only  one  every 
day  after,  until  the  day  he  started  for  the  match, 
which  was  seven  days  after  he  had  taken  his 
sweat.  His  exercise  was  stopped  only  two  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  only  walked,  which,  I 
am  convinced,  benefited  him,  for  he  was  a  deli- 
cate horse.  AH  running  horses  and  hunters,  must 
be  well  purged  ;  if  they  are  not,  they  will  never 
tand  their  work,  without Tfi/Zn^'  to  jiieces,  as  the 
grooms  vulgarly  call  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purge  draft  horses,  or 
hackneys.  I  have  not  physicked  one  for  above 
thirty  years.  You  need  only  give  them  one  ball, 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  every  day,  until  they  hii\  e 
taken  the  whole  mass  which  I  have  prescribed. 
Give  this  in  the  spring  ;  and,  provided  you  find 
their  legs  swell  again,  from'  work,  or  that  they 
look  unkind  in  their  coats,  give  it  tliem  again, — 
for  you  need  never  stop  their  work. 

Farmers,  who  are  fond  of  having  their  cart- 
horses look  well  in  their  coats,  when  they  goto 
market,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  antimony  and 
other  noxious  drugs  to  their  horses  ;  this  medi- 
cine will  answer  every  purpose,  and  is  most  in- 
nocent and  simple,  and  very  efficacious. 

Ignorant  John  Groom,  and  the  farrier,  equally 
ignorant,  whenever  a  horse  looks  unkind  in  his 
.oat,  and  most  particularly  when  his  legs  in  the 
least  swell,  give  him,  for  two  or  three  successive 
days,  a  sirong  diuretic  ball  ;  which  makes  the 
liorse  stale  ];rofusely,  weakens  him,  and  is  detri- 
mental to  his  constitution.  Diuretic  balls  are 
composed  of  rosin,  juniper-berries,  and  other  vio- 
I'lit,  strong  diuretics,  violent  in  their  operations, 
and  noxious  to  the  animal.  Tlie  medicine  I 
recommend  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  so  mild  and 
eiitle  in  its  operation,  that  it  acts  insensibly  on 
him,  and  isiiot  to  be  perceived,  but  by  the  cure. 

The  fir.st  horse,  after  Shark,  I  gave  tliis  medi- 
cine to,  was  a  most  valuable  brown  horse,  a  liun- 
tcr,  presented  to  mc  bymy  woithy  and  old  friend, 


Lord  Egmont.  The  man  who  sold  him  to  mv 
friend,  had  deceived  him,  by  telling  him,  that  the 
horse  had  been  properly  physicked  before  the 
season.  I  had  not  rode  him  much  above  a  fort- 
night, ere  he  flew  all  to  pieces. 

My  groom  &ame  in  one  morning,  and  desired 
I  would  look  at  my  horse.  I  found  his  coat  ex- 
tremely rough,  staring,  and  unkind  to  the  feel, 
and  his  legs  very  much  swelled.  I  gave  him,  the 
first  day,  two  balls ;  the  second  day  two  balls  ; 
and  every  day  after  only  one  ball,  until  he  had 
taken  the  whole  mass.  I  hunted  him  on  the  fifth 
day,  his  legs  being  nearly  as  fine  as  they  had 
been,  and  his  coat  every  day  looking  better  and 
kinder  to  the  feel.  Since  that  time  I  have  given 
it  to  some  hundreds  of  horses. 

I  gave  this  receipt  to  a  horse  dealer  in  London, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  accustomed, 
whenever  he  had  purchased  a  lot  of  horses  in  the 
country,  when  any  of  them  flew  at  the  heels,  their 
legs  swelled,  or  looked  unkind  in  their  coats,  to 
put  them  under  a  regular  course  of  physic  ;  by 
which  method  he  lost  the  sale  of  his  horses  for 
six  weeks.  He  has  assured  me  that,  ever  since 
I  gave  him  my  receipt,  his  horses  have,  in  ten 
days,  been  fit  to  shew  to  any  gentleman. 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  medicine  will  cure  a 
confirmed  grease  in  horses'  heels,  but  it  will 
cure  an  incipient  disorder.  Be  sure  never  to  ap- 
ply any  grease  or  ointment  to  the  horses'  heels, 
nothing  but  a  turnip  poultice.  If  the  grease  be 
obstinate,  nothing  but  mercury  will  cure  him, 
thus  administered:  Give  the  horse  two  drachms 

OF  CALOMEL    OVER-NIGHT,    AND  THE  NEXT  MORN 

A  COMMON  ALOETic  PURGE.  This  must  be  re- 
peated three  times,  stoppin.g  one  or  two  days 
between  each  dose  ;  alter  which  give  him  the 
nitre  and  sulphur  balls.  This  process  will  cleanse 
him  thoroughly. 

When  horses  come  in  from  hunting  and  per- 
fectly empty  in  the  stomach,  when  you  give  them 
a  double  feed  of  corn,  before  they  have  eaten  one 
half,  you  sometimes  will  observe  them  leave  off 
feeding  for  a  time,  turn  their  heads  back  and 
look  at  their  flanks  ;  sometimes  they  will  even 
lie  dov.n  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  get  up 
and  fin  sh  their  corn.  Wise  John  Groom  says 
directly,  to  a  master  as  wise  as  himself,  "  Sir, 
your  honour's  horse  has  got  the  gripes  ;  I  will 
give  him  a  comfortable  drink,  which  will  soon 
relieve  him."  John  Groom  might  just  as  well 
rub  the  horse's,  or  his  own  shins  with  a  brick- 
bat. This  proceeds  from  the  r^orse  having 
worms.  The  worms,  as  hungry  as  the  hoi-se, 
begin  to  feed  ;  and,  by  moving  about  in  the  body 
of  the  horse,  make  the  horse,  for  a  time,  sick. 

Two  drachms  of  calomel,  given  over-night,  ty- 
ing his  head  up  to  th(j  rack,  so  that  he  cannot 
eat  any  thing,  and  half  a  dose  of  the  common 
aloetic  physic  the  next  morning,  three  times  re- 
peated, will  kill  the  wor.ns,  and  bring  ihcm  fi'Om 
the  horse.  (  To  be  continued.) 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — There  is  not  a  country  upon  our  globe, 
which  jjossesses  greater  facilities  for  agricultural 
impro\ement,  than  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, nor  any  one  which  ofl^ers  so  great  advantage, 
to  the  industrious  and  prudent  experimentalist. 

Our  ships,  national  and  private,  visit  eveiy 
clime,  we  have  the  unfettered,  uncontrouled  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  our  labour,  and  for  which 
we  obtain  liigher  prices,  than  any  other  nation. — 
I  do  not  confine  my  views  to  the  great  staples  of 
our  country,  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  ; 
for  the  grazier,  the  orchardist,  the  gardener  and 
ornamental  planter,  have  yet  a  wide  field  for  im- 
provement, and  much  to  learn  from  the  thousand 
years' experience  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

In  France,  and  more  so  in  England,  it  is  rare 
that  a  vessel  returns  from  a  foreign  voyage,  with- 
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wife,  to   a   father,   a 
or  perhaps  public  in- 


out  bringing  to  a  beloved 
mother,  a  relative,  fiiend 

stitutions,  some  rare  or  valuable  animal,  superi- 
or domestic  poultry,  birds  for  their  voice  or  beau- 
ty, seeds  of  delicious  culinary  vegetables,  trees 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  shrubs  and  plants  use- 
ful or  ornamental,  &c.  &c. 

From  my  earliest*  recollection,  I  have  been 
much  devoted  to  rural  improvements,  and  may 
now  boast,  that  my  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  of 
every  kind,  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  most  of  which  have  been  collected 
and  propagated  by  my  personal  labour,  cannot 
well  be  excelled  by  any  farm  in  our  country. — 
My  collection  has  not  been  expensive,  but  has 
been  made  by  steady  industry,  throuijh  more 
than  forty  years,  yet  strange  to  tell,  out  true 
as  strange,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  cerk 
tree,  and  one  Sicilian  chesnut,  I  cannot  point  to 
a  tree,  or  shrub,  of  foreign  growth,  presented 
by  a  travelled  friend  or  acquiiintaiice. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  impeach  the  taste,  patri- 
otism, intelligence,  or  industry,  of  my  fellow 
citizens  ;  I  rather  iliink  that  the  neglect  which  I 
complain  of,  arises  as  much  from  indiflerence  in 
our  farmers,  who  live  near  to,  and  have  frequent 
intercourse  with  our  great  commercial  cities,  as 
from  inattention  in  our  travellers.  There  has 
not  been  a  clear  understanding  between  these 
classes — perhaps  I  should,  with  more  propriety, 
goto  the  fou.itain  head,  and  impeach  our  nation- 
al legislature,  with  a  shameful  disregard  to  the 
subject  upon  which  I  am  treating. 

The  public  land  at  Washington  is  so  extensive, 
that  thirty  acres  might  be  apportioned  for  a  gar- 
den, in  which  to  collect  the  various  trees,  shrubs, 
a:  1  plants,  of  cur  own,  and  every  other  country. 
The  members  of  congress,  coming  from  every 
section  of  our  country,  would  not  only  most 
cheerfully  assist  to  make  a  collection,  but  they 
■would  take  home  with  them,  the  various  seeds 
and  plants,  which  a  well  managed  institution 
would  supply.  E\en  now,  do  we  not  stand  in- 
debted to  early  enterprise,  for  all  our  grains, 
for  our  cotton,  and  sugar,  for  every  good  fruit, 
and  for  all  our  culinary  vegetables  ?  Are  we  not 
indebted  to  foreign  nations  for  our  horses,  cattle 
sheep,  &c.  and  can  we  be  so  vain,  as  to  suppose 
that  we  have  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection, 
which  does  not  require  further  improvement  ? — 
In  fruits  we  are  extremely  deficient,  we  have  yet 
to  find  that  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  and 
grape,  which  is  most  perfect  in  the  fiartkular 
section  of  the  cotaHry  in  which  we  reside.  It  is  a 
fact  indisputable,  that  the  apple,  (and  no  doubt 
other  fruits,)  which  may  be  most  valuable  in  one 
district,  is  good  for  but  little  in  another. 

The  redstreak  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baltimore,  both  for  cider,  and  keep- 
ing, is  with  me  a  most  worthless  fruit.  1  have 
two  fine  healthy  trees,  which  produce  abundant- 
ly, their  beautiful  fruit,  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  gallon  of  cider  from  them,  or 
keep  an  apple  to  the  last  of  November.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  cataline,  and  maiden's  blush,  they 
produce  well,  but  rot  immediately. — On  the 
other  hand,  mv  newtown  pippins  are  nearly  double 
the  size,  keep  equally  well,  and  are  thought  to 
be  much  higher  flavoured,  than  the  pippin  grown 
upon  Long  Island,  >vhere  it  originated. 

If  our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad,  are  want- 
ing in  taste  and  patriotism,  they  should  be  in- 
structed to  forward  to  the  national  garden,  every 
production  of  the  earth,  which  can  benefit  their 
fellow  man  ;  but  fruits  aiui  forest  trees,  the  seeds 
»f  grain,  grass,  and  culinary  vegetables,  should 
be  the  first  object.  The  improvement  of  our 
live  stock,  must  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  ou 
merchants  For  the  horse,  you  already  havt 
my  opinion,  but  with  regard  to  the  cow,  1  fearli 


that  we  are  carried  away  by  mistaken  prejudice,  changes  owners,)  we  must  not  expect  the    same 
infavourof  high  prices.     I  have  lately  seen  one,  care  and  attention  to  plantations  j)f  wood  which 


In    England,    it    is 
liberal    bounties  are 


recently  imported  by  Mr.  John  Riddle  of  New  is    customary    in    Europe. 

Castle,  Delaware,  at  a  very  trifling  expense;  yet  thought  so  important,    that 

her  size,  form,  and  disposition  to  yield  milk  and  given  for  planting /invurc  propeity. 

meat,   is  quite  equal  to  anything,  which  I  have       Timber  land  for  national    use,  should  have  the 

seen — she  is  from  some  part  of  Germany.  nation  for  owner,  it  will  then  be  unchangeable. — 

Young  cattle,  from  one  to  two  years  old,  can  be  A  forest  need  not  as  in  Europe,  be  converted  in- 
picked  up  in  various  parts  of  Europe  at  a  trifling  to  a  sinecure,  or  princely  establishment.  If  a 
cost,  and  the  expense  of  importation,  (if  owners,  ranger  is  appointed,  let  his  reward  depend 
commanders,  and  supercargoes  are  so  disposed,)  upon  the  number  of  growing  trees  planted  ;  let 
will  on  a  return  voyage  be  trifling.  him  work,  or  at  his  own  cost,  have  work  done  for 

The  purchaser  for  his  guide,  will  have  to  his  living  ;  his  account  should  show  but  one  item, 
judge  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  stock,  the  number  of  trees  actually  growing. 
with  which  the  animal  is  associated  and  in  eve- j  New  York,  as  in  many  other  things,  has  set  an 
ry  sea  port  town  of  Europe,  the  cattle  kept  for' example  to  all  the  states,  by  establishing  a  bo- 
the  use  of  that  town,  are  always  the  best,  which  tanic  garden.  This  example  should  be  followed 
the  neighbouring  country  can  produce,  and  pos-  by  every  state  in  our  union,  with  ground  suificient 
sessing  a  specific  (not  an  imaginary)  value,  for  to  plant  out  the  varieties  of  fruits,  and  trees,  and 
the  dairy  or  shambles,  they  can  always  be  pur-  shrubs,  and  plants,  which  industry  and  taste  caa 
chased  at  that  value,  and  it  only   requires  judg-' collect,  and  foranursery  to  propagate  all  appro- 


The  use  of  the  ground,  under  pro- 
moderate  salary. 


ment  to  select.  ved  articles. 

We  yet  want  the  celebrated  Norfolk  polled  orlper  restrictions,  with  a  very 
hornless  cattle,  valued  as  hardy,  and  great  milk-j  would  invite  a  skilful  manager, 
ers  ;  tluy  no  doubt  could  be  procured  at  fair  pri-  For  the  great  commercial  states,  there  cannot 
ces.  These  polled  cattle,  would  prove  an  ac-  be  any  excuse,  and  I  trust  that  Baltimore  will  not 
quisition,  where  many  young  horses  are  kept ;  in! any  longer  neglect  a  scheme  of  such  general 
my  time,  I  have  lost  a  most  valuable  brood  mare, 'utility,  and  of  so  little  expense.  Every  mer- 
and  three    fine  young  colts,    by   the  goreing  of! chant  should  instruct  his  captain  or  supercargo, 


cows. 

I  am  partial  to  the  deep  brindle  colour.  At 
very  distant  periods  of  my  life,  I  have  recorded 
four  beeves,  decidedly  superior  to  all  others  kil- 
led by  me,  both  for  proportionate  weight,  fineness 
and  tenderness  of  grain,  and  mixture  of  fat ;  and 


to  bring  back  with  him,  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and 
seeds,  nay  animals,  if  they  show  superiority. 

By  this  method,  a  few  years  of  care,  would  es- 
tablish a  splendid  garden,  worthy  the  public  no- 
tice and  of  general  benefit. 

Wheat,  our  great  staple,  has  in  general  been 


hen  I  find  they   were   all  brindles,  in  no   wise  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.     I  have  been 


related,  and  without  having  received  more  than 
my  usual  care  in  feeding,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
there  is  something  in  colour.  The  opinion  of 
your  city  victuallers,  would  perhaps  be  conclu- 
sive. 

We  want  that  variety  of  sheep,  which  produ- 
ces the  fine  combing  wool.  It  is  reported  that  at 
the  Texel,  there  is  a  breed  celebrated  for  their 
great  size,  for  their  wool,  and  vast  increase  ;  and 
we  have  never  yet  seen  among  us,  the  immense 
sheep  of  Lincolnshire,  England. 

Of  forest  trees,  we  have  many  yet  to  procure, 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  everlasting 
teak  tree  of  India,  will  immortalize  the  man, 
who  will  first  introduce  it  in  our  country.  Ape 
rusal  of  the  remarks  of  Pering  and  Money,  to  be 
found  in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  Vol  1.  p.  263, 
ill  satisfy  the  reader,  that  there  is  a  ship  tim- 
ber, of  yet  more  value  than  the  live  oak  of  the 
south  ;  but  in  the  south,  this  invaluable  tree  must 
no  doubt  be  planted.*  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
many  foreign  trees  will  not  suit  our  climate,  we 
have  climates  for  all  trees,  and  they  may  be 
naturalized  to  colder  and  hotter  climates  than 
from  whence  they  are  procured.  A  cork  tree, 
which  in  its  wild  state,  is  only  to  be  found  in  hot 
climates,  grows  quite  as  well  as  anv  oak  on  my 
farm.  The  sweet  gum  or  liquid  amber,  the  hot- 
ly, white,  red  and  black  oak,  hlckoi-y,  sassafras, 
black  walnut,  magnolia,  &c.  8cc.  grow  from  Maine 
to  Florida  I  have  eat  of  the  pickled  fruit  from 
olive  trees,  which  grew  upon  Cumberland  Island, 
in  Georgia,  quite  equal  to  any  we  import  ;  the 
tree  is  large,  healthy  and  beautiful. 

I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
Congress  will  pass  a  law,  for  the  improvement  of 
a  public  garden  at  Washington,  and  for  planting 
several  thousand  acres  in  Florida,  with  live  oak, 
and  teak.  We  are  earnestly  engaged  in  clearing 
our  lands,  and  in  a  country  where  land  can 
scarcely     be  called   real   property,    (it  so  often 


*  Hesjiccting  the  live  oak  of  Florida— see  the  dc- 
scri/ition  of  J-'lorida  by  Air,  Vignoles. 


always  more  successful,  when  I  have  procured 
my  seed  wheat,  from  the  north,  than  from  the 
south  ;  but  not  so  with  Indian  corn,  having  never 
succeeded  with  northern  corn,  and  more  than 
once,  have  seriously  suffered  by  the  experiment. 
We  do  not  want  any  better  corn,  than  such  as 
has  been  well  proved  in  every  state,  and  we  do 
know,  that  with  a  little  care,  we  may  have  it  of 
any  colour,  flinty  or  mealy,  long  or  short  ears, 
many  or  few  rows,  and  by  careful  selection,  we 
may  have  an  earlier  or  later  variety. 

But  varieties  of  seed  wheat,  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  extremely  desirable,  as  well  as  fruit 
trees,  vines,  grasses,  shrubs  and  vegetables. 

Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of 
pears,  which  the  nurseries  of  Paris  contain,  sixty 
only  are  esteemed  fine,  but  believing  that  soil,  and 
climate,  may  change  the  quality  of  fruit,  we 
should  possess  every  variety  which  their  nurse- 
ries afford,  and  you  well  know,  that  charging  cost, 
freight,  commission  and  insurance,  they  will 
come  cheaper  to  you,  than  from  an  American 
nursery.  In  preference,  let  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  come  by  the  fall  vessels.  Grapes  in  all 
their  varieties,  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
bringing  in. 

Apples  I  do  not  think  an  object,  because  ourna- 
tive  varieties  are  already  immense,  and  are  an- 
nually increasing  ;  there  is  not  a  state  or  country 
in  the  union,  which  cannot  claim  its  own  variety 
of  apple — I  am  endeavouring  to  make  hedges 
from  the  apple  pomace,  and  already  discover 
new  varieties  of  fair  apples — peaches  are  desira- 
ble, fine  as  we  have  them.  Within  a  few  years, 
I  have  seen  some  from  France,  of  uncommon 
size,  beauty  and  rich  flavour. 

Of  vegetables,  we  have  many  yet  to  procure, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  use  great  caution 
to  ascertain  their  properties,  before  they  are  too 
generally  distributed.  The  star  and  blue  bottle 
hyacinths,  first  planted  in  our  gardens  as  orna- 
mental bulbs,  have  become  a  destructive  nui- 
sance on  many  farms. 

Wild  garlic  was  first  sowed  by  the  Swedes,  on 
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the  Delaware,  for  early  pasture,  an  I  'he  late 
Judge  James  Tilghman,  about  1790,  i  .;  orted  by 
the  name  of  sheep's  fescue,  two  busJ.^  .  of  the 
hateful  ripple  grass,  as  a  superior  food  for  sheep, 
who,  %\  c  now  know,  will  not  eat  it. 

All  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  should  be  carefully 
packed  and  wrapped  with  matting  or  coarse  can- 
vass, during  the  voyage  ;  should  be  protected 
from  salt  water,  placed  in  that  part  of  the  ship 
which  is  neither  very  dry,  nor  very  damp,  and  when 
they  arrive  in  port,  and  are  planted,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  too  much  light  ;  and  I  recommend  that 
pine  or  cedar  bushes  should  for  two  or  three 
•weeks be  stuck  around  them. 

Grass  and  garden  seeds  must  have  air,  but  as 
dry  as  possible,  the  more  delicate  kinds  placed 
in  brown  paper  bags,  and  himg  up  in  the  cabin, 
the  more  hardy  kinds  put  up  in  common  biscuit 
kess  ;nuts,  such  as  the  large  thin  shelled  walnut 
of  France,  the  great  chesnut,  and  fine  hazlenut 
of  Italy,  the  acorns  of  the  cork  tree  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  of  the  evergreen  oak  of  England, 
may  be  mixed  with  earth  in  barrels,  kegs,  or 
boxes,  and  immediately  planted  on  their  arrival. 
The  almond  tree  is  equally  hardy  with  the  peach, 
and  to  insure  fruit,  should  be  planted  to  the  cold- 
est exposure  we  can  command,  to  retard  the 
bloom  ;  but  it  is  known  that  with  us  the  shell  is 
much  harder  than  that  of  the  imported  fruit,  and 
that  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  the  kernel  is 
bitter;  bu  Ided  trees  of  this  fine  fruit  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean,  would  sell  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  btnefit  our  country. 
I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F. 

March  26t/i,  1823. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BURNING  SOD. 

That  agriculture  in  Maryland,  has  not  proved 
profitable  generally,  is  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
sertion of  many  from  our  lands,  and  by  the  po- 
verty of  cultivators,  although  taxation  is  very 
light,  and  the  owners  possess  slaves,  and  al- 
though almost  every  farm  is  near  a  navigable 
stream.  \A'hat  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this, 
but  that  our  land  being  worn  out,  will  no  longer 
yield  as  formerly.  Corn  and  tobacco,  have  been 
our  principal  crops,  and  these  require  four 
ploughings,  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  Our  rains 
fall  very  heavily,  and  the  oftener  the  ground  is 
turned  over,  the  more  of  the  fine  particles  of 
mould,  are  of  course  washed  away — few  farmers 
keep  up  their  cattle,  and  of  course  little  manure 
is  made. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  leaving  out  old 
fields,  cutting  down  our  woods,  and  cultivating 
virgin  soils,  but  these  being  now  exhausted,  fa- 
milies have  been  compelled  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  BeatS(Mi's  pamphlet  on  clay  or  sod  bnrning, 
has  come  most  apropos,  and  promises  to  restore 
our  lands  cheaply,  and  expeditiously — I  com- 
menced his  practice  last  year,  and  all  my  neigh- 
bours remarked,  what  benefit  my  corn  received, 
by  only  puttingone  or  two  handfulsof  burnt  sod  in 
every  corn  hill,  before  I  put  in  the  corn.  I  take 
up  my  pen  now  to  inform  you,  of  one  experiment 
which  has  afforded  me  great  encouragement,  and 
which  has  determined  meto  devote  the  labour  oi 
two  hands,  exclusively,  to  clay  or  sod  burning.— 
On  a  very  poor  spot,  I  perceived  the  corn  only 
about  two  feet  high,  whilst  the  adjoining  corn, 
was  five  feet  ;  having  been  told,  thai  manure, 
when  placed  between  the  corn  rows,  would  im- 
prove the  crop,  as  the  roots  would  shiot  into  it 
whin  thi  corn  began  to  tassel.  I  run  a  furrow 
between  each  row,  and  i)ut  in,  and  covered  over 
the  burnt  sod — the  result  was,  that  this  poor 


corn,  became  as  good  as  all  the  rest.  In  the  fall 
I  plouglied  in  my  wheat,  and  now  the  wheal 
where  I  put  in  the  burnt  sod,  is  so  verdant  anil 
luxuriant,  tliat  you  miy  distinguish  it  from  tl\e 
rest  of  the  field,  half  a  mile  off— my  neighbours 
have  been  surprised  at  the  great  difference,  and 
calculate  that  it  will  yield  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  as  the  adjoining  wheat,  although  the  soil 
last  year  was  evidently  richer. 

The  average  of  corn  crops  last  year,  on  uuma- 
nured,  and  commonly  cultivated  fields,  did  not 
amount  I  fear  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bushels 
to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  four  ploughings  and  pkuit- 
'ng,  caimot  I  think  be  estimated  at  less  than  seven 
dollar.s ;  if  the  p'ice  of  corn,  be  three  and  a  half 
dollars  per  barrel,  the  cultivator  is  nearly  repaid 
for  his  labour,  and  nothing  remains  for  wear  of 
animals,  and  of  implements,  and  for  contingen- 
cies. 

I  calculate  that  two  hands  can  make  140  bush- 
els of  burnt  sod  in  two  days,  which  are  the  most 
that  can  be  advantageously  put  upon  an  acre — 
say  that  these  140  bushels,  only  double  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  clover,  &c.  for  only  six  years,  and 
then  consider  the  profit  to  make  it  clear,  I  will 
put  down  the  expense  and  profit  in  an  account 


Estate  Dr. 

To  two  hands  for  two 

days,  4 

Scattering  the  buint 

sod,    and     hauling 

stumps  and  sticks.    3 

Days    7 


Estate  Cr 

1st  year,  two  barrels 

more  corn,  7 

2d  year,  ten   bushels 

more  wheat,  10 

3d  year  clover,  10 

Add  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  30 


Dollars  57 

Let  every  one  buy  Mr.  Beatson's  book,  and  he 
will  see,  that  my  calculation  is  very  moderate, 
and  that  it  might  be  doubled  on  the  credit  side. 

When  1  consider  how  many  stumps  and  sticks 
are  left  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  to  be  washed  in- 
to our  rivers  by  rain,  which  might  be  converted 
into  ashes,  and  to  useful  sod  burning,  I  sigh  at 
the  loss  of  riches  by  ignorance — of  this  mode  of 
making  manure. 

Three  or  four  free  negroes,  who  have  used  it  on 
tobacco,  and  in  their  gardens  by  my  advice,  tell 
me  that  it  has  astonished  them — my  neighbour 
an  excellent  English  farmer,  has  long  practised 
it  with  success,  and  in  gardening,  he  had  last 
year  several  stalks  of  corn,  in  his  garden,  with 
six  or  seven  ears.  Think  how  by  restoring  worn 
out  soils,  we  can  support  more  catt  e,&c. — aud  thus 
make  stable  manure,  and  then  estimate  the  pro 
fit  to  landholders  throughout  Maryland. 

When  1  cut  down  my  wheat,  I  will  give  you  a 
statement  of  the  produce  from  the  land  manured 
with  burnt  sod  in  the  rows,  and  from  that  adjoin 
ing  not  so  manured.  1  hope  that  emigration  will 
henceforth  cease,  till  we  are  over  populous,  and 
that  our  lands  will  rise  in  value,  and  that  pros- 
perity will  be  exhibited  by  comforts  and  cheer 
fulness,  instead  of  long  faces,  and  complaints 
and  sickness,  which  are  now  produced  by  bad 
harvests. — Your's  respectfully, 

THOMAS  LAW. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  a  fixed  kiln,  but  carry  my 
stumps  and  sticks  to  the  place  where  I  plough  up 
the  cluy,  to  cover  the  stumps  and  sticks  with  it, 
and  after  setting  fire  to  the  sticks,  I  continue 
throwing  on  clods  wherever  the  smoke  comes 
out.    The  clods  ought  to  be  dry. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  one  ot  the  articles  or  conditions  of 
theii"  marriage  contracts  was,  "  the  husband 
should  be  obedient  to  the  wife." — We  have  often 
heard  of  Egyptian  bondage,  tut  never  knew  that 
it  had  been  carried  so  far  as  this  before. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Extract  fuom    Sjmond's     Iableav. 

[Translated  for  tlie  American  Farmer,  by  a  friend 

in  South  Carolina.] 

XI.  Section.     Oti  the  jissolemens. 

The  assolement,  or  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Tuscany  ;  this  rotation  continues  either 
during  three  years,  and  then  the  ground  is  plant- 
ed five  times;  or  four  years,  when  it  is  planted 
seven  times  without  ever  being  left  in  fallow. — 
The  three  year's  course  is  as  follows :  1st.  Wheat 
followed  by  lupins  in  the  Autumn.  2d.  Wheat 
followed  in  Autumn  by  turnips,  or  any  other  for- 
rage  crop.  3d.  Indian  corn,  millet  or  sagine, 
(Holcus  Sorgum,  Linn.)  The  four  year's  course 
consists  of — 1st.  Wheat  succeeded  by  French 
beans,  (Haricots)  intermixed  with  Indian  corn. 
2d.  Wheat  with  lupins  in  Autumn.  3d.  Wheat 
with  forage  in  Autumn.  4th.  Indian  corn  follow- 
ed by  millet  or  sagiuc. 

XIV.  Section. 
On  turning  in  lupius  as  a  manure.     As  soon  as 
the  wheat  harvest  is  finished,   the   ridges  into 
which  the  land  had  been  previously  thrown  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  small  harrow  which 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  6/»o??iifc/o,  is  drawn 
over  each  second  ridge,  while  the  other  remains 
untouched  until  the  whole  field  is  passed  over. 
The  lupin  lupinus  albus,  (Linn.)  which  is  sown 
on  the  fields  thus  prepared,  is  a  leguminous  an- 
nual plant,  which  grows  to  the  heighth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  requires  no  support ;  on  the  con- 
trary, although  its  stalk  puts  forth  a  great  num- 
ber of  branches,  each  is  hard,  strong,  and  of  a 
very  woody  fibre ;  the  flowers,  which  are  of  the 
size,  form  and  nearly  oi  the  colour  of  those  of  the 
bean,  arc  gathered  together  in  large  clusters  at 
the  end  of  each  branch — and  the  long  pods  which 
succeed  them  contains  the    lupins,    resembling 
large  peas  flattened.     The  lupins  are  planted  in 
the  month  of  August  or  September,  on  such  of 
the  ridges  as  have  been  harrowed,  and  are  cover- 
ed in    with  the  hoe.     The   ordinary  moisture  of 
the  plane  is  sufficient  to  make   them   germinate 
and  grow;  they  are  however,  commonly  refresh- 
ed by  seasonable  rains  which  assist  their  vegeta- 
tion.    The  lupin    is  generally  well  grown  by  the 
month   of  October,  which  is  the   seed  time  for 
wheat,  for  which  it  is   intended  to  prepa.  e  the 
land.     When   it   has  grown  to  the   lieight  of  15 
inches,  it  is   ploughed  in,  and  left   to  rot  in  the 
land,  possessing  more  than  any  other  plant  yet 
known,  the  property  of  fertilizing  by  the  decom- 
position of  its  leaves.     The  same  operation    of 
the  plough,  which  buried  the  lupin,  prepares  the 
ridge  for  the  seeding  of  the  corn,  which  is  then 
covered  with  a  hoe;  this  operation  of  burning  the 
lupin  to  fertilize  the  earth  is  what  is  called  by 
the  Italians  the   sovercU    or   rovescii  ;  it  shows 
great  knowledge  of  the  best  principles  of  Agri- 
culture  and  succeeds  wonderfully  in  fertilizing 
the  earth.    The  peasants  sow  sometimes  differ- 
ent  plants  for  the  same  purpose,  among  others, 
they  sow  beans,  but  none  rot  sotlioroughly  or  so 
fast  as  the  lupin,  nor  possesses  the  power  of  fer- 
tilizing in  so  high  a  degree.     When    it  is  heated 
in  an  oven  or  large  kettle,  so  as  to  destroy  its  ve- 
getation, it  becomes  the  most  powerful   of   all 
uiai.r  s  ;  it  is  said  that  three  or  four  pounds  of 
these  lupins,  buried  at   the  foot  of  an  olive  tree, 
or  a  fruit  tree  that  is  decaying,  will  restore  it  to 
all  its  health  and  vigor.     Careful   gardeners   use 
it,  Ijut  a  .'.ays   n  very  small  quantities,  to  manure 
their  orange  trees,  instead  of  horse  manure— and 
produce  from  it  sui-prising  effects. 
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XV.  Section. 
Ihirrkols,  or  French  Beans. 
Sometinits  instead  of  lupins  which  enrich  the 
earth,  such  farniei-s  as  have  an  abundance  of 
manure,  sow  after  the  1st  year,  French  beans 
which  impoverish  it.  They  arehitermixed  with 
some  grains  of  Indian  corn  to  support  them,  in- 
stead of  sticks  and  branches.  The  kind  of  beans 
which  bears  the  drought  best,  and  is  alone  pro- 
per to  be  planted  after  the  harvest,  is  marked 
with  an  eye  about  the  germ,  from  which  it  is  call- 
ed faggiuole  dall  occhio.  When  these  are 
planted,  the  course  of  cropping  continues  four 
years,  because  it  is  not  until  the  year  following, 
that  in  which  the  beans  are  planted,  that  the 
farmer  can  sow  the  lupin  for  fertilizing  the  earth, 
by  burying  which,  is  conceived  by  all  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Second  year.  Fourra^es. 
After  wheat  harvest  of  the  second  year,  the 
land  is  turned  up  afresh,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  the  forage  crop  is  planted  ni 
September.  The  two  kinds  of  forage  crops 
most  in  use,  are  a  mixture  of  lupins,  flax,  tur- 
nips, and  the  annual  trefoil,  or  lupinella  ;  it  may 
appear  strange  to  observe  flax  ranked  among  the 
forage  crops,  but  its  grain  is  very  abundant,  and 
easily  gathered,  the  plant  endures  the  winter  ex 
tremely  well,  grows  quickly,  and  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  leaves,  of  which  the  cattle  are 
fond.  As  the  lupin  grows  much  faster  than  the 
flax  or  the  turnip,  it  is  pulled  up  towards  the  end 
of  Autumn.  When  it  is  well  grown,  and  after 
beine  washed,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  who  are 
fond'of  it— notwithstanding  its  bitterness.  The 
flax  and  the  turnips,  which  are  choaked  by  its 
growth,  prosper  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  away ;  du- 
ring the  winter,  these  last  are  drawn  as  they 
are  wanted.  The  flax  is  mowed  in  the  spring, 
and  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  all  has 
disappeared.  Among  the  turnips  that  are  plant- 
ed, not  one  half  ripen,  being  relied  upon,  more 
for  their  leaves,  than  for  their  roots,  in  the  nour- 
ishment of  cattle.  There  are  many  varieties  in 
Lucca  ;  those  that  are  cultivated  are  large  and 
lon^,  and  of  a  yellow  skin,  such  as  the  turnips, 
which  are  called  English  turnips.  In  the  planes 
of  Pescia,  they  are  large,  flat,  and  coloured  red 
iind  rose,  the  produce  of  the  seed  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  does  not  resemble  the  plant 
from  which  the  seed  was  taken. 

In  Parma  and  Milan,  more  turnips  are  planted, 
than  in  Tuscany;  in  the  two  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rice  fields,  the  assolemen  is  for 
two   years,  and   consists  of  wheat,   turnips,   and 
Indian  corn  ;  or  if  it  is  prolonged  to  3  years,  it  is 
in  order  to  plant  beans  or  turnips,  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  third  year,  for  the  purpose  of  bu- 
rying them  in  the  nature  of  the  severcio.     The 
prodigious  quantity   of    turnips,    which    covers 
these  rich  province's,  must  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  Arthur  Young,  when  he  travelled   over 
them.   The  lupinella,  or  annual  trefoil,  (trifolium 
incarnalum,  Linna;i,)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants,  which   is  cultivated  as  a  forage  crop  ;  its 
beautiful  carnation   oblong  flowers,  the  deep  co- 
lour of  its  fcilage,  and  the  vigour  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, make   it   the  ornament  of  the  fields  ;  it  is 
planted  in  September,  and  mowed   between   the 
n.iddle  of  April,  and  the  middle  of  May,  some- 
timesitis  intermixed  with  lupins,  which  are  ta- 
ken up  in  Autumn,  its    foiai^e  is  more   abuntlnn 
than  that  of  the  flax,  but  it  is  mowed  only  once. 
Third  year.  Indian  Corn. 
After  the     forage  crop   is   gathered   in,    the 
ground  is  completely  turned  up   vuith  the  spade  ; 
this  work  is  commenced  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  is  continued   during  the  month  oi  May;  the 
preparation  of  the   grrand  with  the  spade,  al 


ways  precedes  the  planting  of  Indian  corn,  which 
constitutes  the  crop  for  the  3d  year.  It  is  planted 
during  the  three  months  of  April,  May  and 
June,  although  it  is  sometimes  planted  as  late  as 
July,  on  moist  spots,  but  there  it  is  of  a  par- 
ticular variety,  which  grows  more  quickly  but 
produces  less,  and  is  called  sessantino,  because 
it  ripens  in  sixty  davs.  Indian  corn  planted 
in  the  plane,  about '  the  end  of  April,  suf- 
fers little  from  drought  provided  it  has  rain 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  which  most  com- 
monly happens.  The  corn  is  planted  on  large 
ridges  with  hoes,  and  although  it  is  scatter- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  ceconomy,  more  is  never- 
theless put  in,  than  is  suffered  to  remain— this  is 
done  to  provide  against  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which  often  destroy  it,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
sprout — when  it  is  out  of  harms  way,  the  super- 
fluous plants  are  taken  out,  and  each  plant  is  re- 
moved from  the  other  about  10  or  11  inches  on 
the  rows,  but  each  row  is  di6tant  about  20  inches 
or  2  feet — it  is  moulded  up  twice  during  its 
growth  ;  while  it  is  growing  it  furnishes  an  abun- 
dant and  excellent  forage,  of  which  the  cattle 
are  very  fond.  The  Indian  corn  is  a  great  re- 
source to  the  people,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
aliment.  Mixed  with  wheat  in  bread,  it  gives 
the  bread  a  redish  yellow  appearance,  but  does 
not  injure  the  taste.  The  peasantry  live  chiefly 
on  Indian  corn,  either  in  the  shape  oi  farinata, 
or  Jiotlenta.  To  make  farinata,  the  meal  is 
thrown  into  a  kettle  or  p"orridge  pot,   containing 


boiling  water,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  oil,  or 
broth,  (couillon,)  and  salt  ;  it  is  then  stirred  for 
5  or  6  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn.  It 
is  served  up  as  a  soup,  or  thick  couilli;  the  pol- 
lenta  is  made  like  the  farinata,  but  without 
grease,  and  is  more  thick,  so  that  in  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  fire,  it  should  be  of  a.  solid  con- 
sistency ;  it  is  then  cut  with  a  thread,  and  placed 
on  a  gridiron  over  burning  coals  for  some  mi- 
nutes. These  two  modes  of  using  the  Indian  meal, 
have  the  advantage  of  rendering  very  little  bread 
necessary  ;  for  this  substance,  without  having 
too  much  taste,  has  nevertheless  enough  to  ren- 
der it  palatable,  without  any  other  accompany- 
ing food.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  more 
nourishing,  if  it  was  better  cooked,  for  the  la- 
bouring people  complain,  that  it  fills  them  with- 
out strengthening  them,  while  on  the  other  hand 
count  Rumford  remarks  that  Indian  corn,  welt 
tirejiared,  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
of  all  grains. 
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RYE  AND  OATS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  YOUNG  FRUIT 
■pREjjS — CORN  AND  POTATOES  BENEFICIAL — 
HOW  TO  DESTROY   VERMIN  ON  CATTLE,  &C.  &C. 

Sir—\  have  lately  read  the  extracts  from  Cob- 
bett  on  gardening,  published  in  the  American 
Farmer,  which  aft'ord  much  useful  information  on 
that  subject. 

Although  he  is  generally  correct,  yet,  in  some 
few  instances,  I  think  him  erroneous;  which  er- 
rors ought  to  be  timely  corrected.  For  instance 
he  recommends,  amongst  other  crops  to  be  grown 
in  an  orchard,  rye,  as  one — but,  in  iny  opinion,  no 
crop  ever  raised  in  an  orchard  (especially  a  young 
one,)  was  so  pernicious  as  rye.  Two  or  three 
crops  of  rye,  grown  successively  in  ayoungoich- 
ard,  is  almost  as  fatal  as  an  axe  would  be  to  the 
roots.  . 

When  the  rye  is  in  blossom,  a  certam  rank  et- 
nuvia  arises  from  it,  which  poisons  the  trees. 

Oats  is  a  bad  crop,  from  the  injurious  effect  it 
has  on  the  soil. 

Cobbett  says,  that  ploughing  or  digging  bet  ween 
young  fruit  trees,  should  only  be  done  in  the  fall ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  planting  a  young  orchard  with 


corn,  and  keeping  the  ground  well  cultivated, 
will  bring  on  the  trees  more  rapidly  than  any 
otherplan  ;  nothing  will  more  promote  the  growth 
of  a  young  orchard,  than  to  plant  it  with  com  or 
potatoes  for  seven  years  in  succession,  and  have 
the  ground  annually  cultivated,  manuring  round 
the  roots  of  the  trees  yearly. 

Gentle  oxen  is  the  best  kind  of  team  for  plough- 
ing an  orchard:  with  a  horse  team,  the  ends  of 
the  swingle-trees  are  apt  to  bark  the  trees,  unless 
they  are  well  guarded  by  strong  stakes. 

Cobbett  asserts,  that  the  stones  of  fruit,  never 
produce  the  same  kind  as  the  original,  except  by 
mere  accident :  in  this  opinion,  I  think  he  is  not 
correct,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  that  if  a  dozen  seeds,  taken  from 
one  apple  or  pear,  when  planted  and  gi-own,  will 
produce  as  many  different  kinds,  and  none  like 
the  original, — yet  it  is  not  so  with  stone  fruit-^if 
the  pits  [stones]  of  peaches,  plums  or  cherries 
are  planted,  they  will  generally  produce  the  kind 
from  which  they  originated. 

Cobbett  ridicules  the  idea  of  any  mixture  or 
communication  of  vegetables  or  grain,  without 
exception,  from  the  farina ;  however,  there  are 
certainly  exceptions  to  his  rule  on  that  subject — 
for  instance,  the  mixture  of  Indian  corn  does  pro- 
ceed from  the  farina ;  as  far  as  it  blows  and  falls 
on  the  silk  projecting  from  the  shoot,  so  far  you 
will  find  different  kinds  to  mix.  The  fact  is,  that 
if  a  hill  of  corn  be  planted  by  itself,  a  sufficient 
distance  from  any  other  corn  to  prevent  any  of  the 
fine  farina,  which  forms  on  the  tassels,  from  blow- 
ing on  the  silk,  and  the  tassel  of  the  hill  is  cut  off 
before  the  frey  or  farina  is  formed,  no  grains  or 
corn  will  grow  on  the  cob.* 

A  N.  CAROLINA  FARMER. 

*The  attention  of  a  correspondent  at  Kingston, 
Tennessee,  is  requested  to  this,  and  ii  facts  to  the 
contrary  have  come  under  his  knowledge,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  them  under  the  sanction 
of  his  name — with  "  A  North  Carolina  Farmer" 
we  are  not  acquainted. — Edit.  Am.  Farrner. 

TO  REMOVE  VERMIN  FROM  CATTLE. 

I  have  found  that  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco, 
washed  over  a  beast  infected  with  vermin,  will 
generally  drive  them  away;  it  sometimes  will 
make  the  beast  very  sick  for  a  short  time. 

But  a  better  remedy  is  to  mix  plenty  of  strong 
Scotch  snuff,  in  train  oil,  and  rub  the  back  and 
neck  of  the  creature  with  it,  which  will  effectu- 
ally kill  or  drive  away  all  vermin  from  a  quadru- 
ped. 

Sir,  if  you  think  the  foregoing,  or  any  part  of 
it,  worth  a  place  in  your  useful  paper,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  the  same. 

MIDDLESEX. 


FROM  A  FRIEND  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Saturday,  29th  March,  1823. 

I  have,  for  some  years  past,  raised  a  variety  of 
water-melon,  of  a  x<cry  sii/ierior  quality  indeed. 
1  have  distributed  its  seed  very  widely,  through 
this  neighborhood,  and  find  it  the  opinion  of  every 
person,  with  whom  i  have  conversed,  who  has 
tasted  it,  that  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any  they 
have  ever  met  with. 

I  obtained  the  seed  of  this  melon  about  the 
year  1815,  at  which  lime  1  lived  on  the  bank  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  river.  It  was  sent  to  one  of 
my  neighbours  there,  by  a  friend  in  Rich:iiqnd, 
who  called  it  the  "ice-rind  melon." 

I  should  have  sent  you  some  of  its  seed,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  had  I  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  fruit  could  not  be  raised  more  thnn  a 
year  or  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  before 
Its  reputation  would  be  kimun  at  Baltimore,  and 
its  culture  eagerly  attended  to  by  the  agricultnri  .is 
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of  that  quarter.  Upon  refiection,  however,  I 
have  thought  this  consideration  ought  no  longer 
to  prevent  my  sending  you  some  of  its  seed,  be- 
cause if  you  have  this  melon  amongst  you  alrea- 
dy, the  receipt  of  a  small  parcel  of  its  seed  from 
hence,  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  should  it  be  that  you 
have  it  not,  I  feel  assured  that  any  lover  of  fine 
melons,  who  obtains  the  seed,  will  consider  it  an 
invaluable  acquisition. 

It  is  a  southern  melon,  and  requires  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  warm  weather  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. I  would,  therefore,  advise  its  being  sown 
earlier  than  common,  and  protected  by  small  box 
es,  covered  with  old  muslin,  as  is  recommended 
by  your  New  York  correspondent. 

L.W. 

P.  S.  My  melons  have  degenerated  a  little,  by 
other  varieties  being  cultivated  too  near  them. 
The  purest  seed  are  those  without  spots  on  their 
sides,  having  only  a  dark  brown  spot  on  eac/i  side 
of  the  scar,  or  what  we  farmers  generally  call  the 
eye  of  the  seed.  Be  so  good  as  to  request  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  give  them  a  trial,  to  sow 
them  at  a  distance  from  any  other  melons,  which 
will  prevent  their  admi.xture. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

We  have  an  hundred  times  laughed  at  the 
scheme  of  the  British  to  build  brigs  of  a '  peculiar' 
construction*  to  ascend  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
and  so  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  upper  lakes — 
than  which  a  voyage  to  the  moon  in  a  coal  wa- 
gon, was  not  less  impracticable.  The  power  of| 
man.  It  is  true,  might  convey  a  brig  round  the! 
cataract;  but  that  of  all  the  men  who  ever  lived, 
with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  at  command, 
could  not  cause  a  vessel  to  ascend  it:  yet  we  see 
that,  (in  a  very  interesting  manual  of  New  York, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Goodejioiv),  during  the  late 
war,  a  vessel  on  lake  Ontario,  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Onondaga  Hollow,  there  to  receive 
a  parcel  of  caimon  balls,  and  thence  convey  them 
to  Rome,  where  the  cargo  was  to  be  discharged  ! 
We  are  not  told  by  whom  this  wise  order  was 
issued — but,  as  the  fact  is  gravely  related,  we 
have  ceased  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  sailing  u/i 
the  cataract  of  Niagara! — the  American  exhi- 
bition of  ignorance  being  less  excusable  than  the 
British. 

Now,  this  was  onlv  about,  or  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  What  was  then  a  wilderness  in  New 
York,  has  2  or  300,000  inhabitants — and  the  lands 
wrested  from  the  forest  are  cover  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  In  parts  where  the 
wolf,  at  that  time,  had  his  home,  and  the  wild 
deer  bounded  as  on  his  own  soil,  one  thousand 
men,  fit  for  battle,  may  be  called  together  by 
the  spirit  stirring  sound  of  a  drum.  The  voyage 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Detroit, 
is  now  enjoyed  as  a  pleasurable  excursion,  and 
Michilimackin.-ic  is  visited  by  those  who  have 
a  few  days'  leisure  and  an  inclination  to  'see  the 
world '  The  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Michigan,  have  become  familiar,  like  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  ;  Huron  is  already  pressed  with  the 
burthen  of  commerce,  and  Superior — 

"  the  fiool, 

"  In  luhich  we  might  souse  Britain's  is/and,  whole." 
will  soon  have  her  packets  for  the  transport  of 
men  and  goods.  The  wiU'.erness  is  conquered, 
and  the  busy  hum  of  industry  has  succeeded  the 
whoop  of  the  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  By 
the  power  of  steam,  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
seems  as  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  andtheSaut  de  St.  Marie  is  about 
to  be  within  the  common  range  of  the  trade  of 
New  York!  The  Rocky  mountains  areas  if  in 
view  at  St.  Louis;  and  St.  Louis,  that  seeme  i 
as  the  uttermost  point  west,  now  in  free  com- 
munication Afith  Baltimore,  has  opened  a  trade 


witli  the  internal  provinces  of  Mexico  '  A  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  has  been 
seriously  advocated  in  congress,  and  will  soon  be 
made  under  the  sanction  of  government ;  and,  in 
a  few  years,  we  may  expect  that  some  persons 
flicre,  feeling  themselves  too  much  crowded, 
like,  'Lealh  r  Stocking'  in  the  '  Pioneers,'  will 
seek  a  country  more  -Liiest — Japan,  perhaps,  if 
good  hunting  could  be  expected  therein  !  The 
liistory  of  the  famous  col.  Boone  is  the  history 
of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  The  no  less 
celebrated  gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  the  ven 
erable  and  the  brave,  has,  and  yet  lives  on,  a 
most  elegant  estate  which  he  discovered  when 
in  chase  of  a  buffalo,  after  he  had  arrived  at  man 
hood.  The  progress  of  the  state  of  Olii'i  is  even 
more  extraordinary — .she  has  outstripped  all  cal- 
culation, and  stands  the  fourth  in  repicsentative 
power. — \''iles'  Register. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  Rheumatism, 
to  apply  a  cabbage-leaf  to  the  part  affected. — 
Choose  a  perfect  leaf,  cut  off  the  protuberant 
stalk  on  the  I)ack,  and  place  it  on  the  part  with  a 
bandage  of  flannel  on  going  to  bed.  It  will  pro- 
duce a  local  perspiration,  and  in  two  or  three  re- 
petitions a  cure  will  be  effected. 
— ^^o  — 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,   B\     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Baltimore,  Jifiril  7th  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  ai)d  de- 
livered from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  ending  on  the  seventh  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Smith's  Inspection  Warehouse  du- 
ring the  quarter  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  oa  the  thirty-first  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 

Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 

Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

149 

23 

hhds. 
149 

Number  de- 
livered. 

241 

241 

Domes- 
tic 

growth. 

Growth      „   . 
not  of     ^^'"- 
this        ^P^*^'- 
state.     ^^■ 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

803 

19 

166 

hhds. 
969 

Number  de- 
livered. 

2262 

2262 

RODERICK  DORSEY,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  7,  1823. 
irue  Cofiy  from  the  original  re/iort  on   file  in 
this  office. 

B.  H.\RWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

Prince  George's  County,  Ajiril  7th,  1823. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  seventh 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  seventh  day 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


RICHARD  MACKALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  9th,  1823. 
True  Copy,  jrom   the   original    report   on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter  commencing  the 
sixth  day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three, and  ending  the  sixth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domes- 
tic 

growth. 


269 


961 


Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 


30 


Total 


hhds 
299 


964 


LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  9th,  1823. 
True  Copy,  from    the  original   report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


Number  in 
spected. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 


56 


Numberde- 
livered. 


Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 


Total. 


hhds. 
56 


10 


WELLS  &  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  9th,  1823. 
True  Copy,  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md, 

A  report  of  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  deliver- 
edfrom  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse,  from 
the  first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty -two,  to  the  first  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 

Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 

Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 

Total. 

Number  in-         ,„ 
spected. 

hhds. 
48 

Number  de-         „.„ 
livered.            ''^" 

310 

BADEN  &  BOSWELL,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  Tth,  1823. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md, 
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THE  FOUR  P'S. 
M.  Pontac,  a  French  magistrate  of  great  abili- 
ties, but  ixtrcmely  indolent,  liaving  retired  to 
his  country  seat,  to  divert  himself  during  the 
summer  season,  a  suitor  went  to  him  to  solicit  a 
final  determination  of  a  cause  which  had  been 
many  years  protracted.  He  arrived  just  as  the 
President  was  going  to  mount  for  the  chase.  M. 
Pontac  being  of  a  facetious  disposition,  bade  him 
stay  til!  he  came  back,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
amuse  himself  with  finding  out  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  that  were  over  his  gate,  namely— four 
P's. — When  M.  Pontac  came  back  from  the 
chase,  he  found  his  dangling  suitor.  "  Well,  my 
friend,"  says  the  Judge,  "  Have  you  made  out 
the  inscription  ?"  "  Ves,  my  Lord,  that  I  have." 
"  Aye,  well,  what  is  it  •■"  It  \^  ftau-ure  fitaideur, 
firenez  patience. — (Poor  pleader,  pray  have  pa- 
tience.)— The  real  signification  of  the  letters  was 
Peter  Pontac,  Pretnier  Preside7it  ;  but  M.  Pon- 
tac was  so  pleased  with  the  new  turn  ingeniously 
given  to  them,  and  so  admonished  by  the  reproof 
it  conveyed,  that  the  cause  was  decided  next  day. 

Fi;R    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENQUIRIES. 

Uarrentoji,  .K  C.  Aprils. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  make  enquiry 
through  the  Farmer,  for  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring mustard  for  table  use,  from  the  seed — the 
process  of  cleaning  it  from  the  husk — as  that 
which  comes  for  sale,  is  so  much  adulterated,  as 
to  be  useless — such  information  I  doubt  not, 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  many  of  your 
country  subscribers.  O.  A. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Be  good  enough  to  correct  an  error  in  my  com- 
munication, as  published  in  the  Farmer,  No.  2, 
vol.  5.  For  "  I  have  had  30  bushels  corn,  33  cart 
loads  pumpkins  and  5  loads  of  cymblins,  off  five 
acres,  Sec."  read  "30  barrels  corn,  &c."  A. 
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iJ7=  The  Printer  assures  us,  that  we  may  confi- 
dently promise  the  Index  to  the  fourth  volume,  to 
go  along  with  the  sixth  number — and  we  trust  it 
will  be  found  ample  and  satisfactory. 

.;[7=  Note  on  Mr.  Law's  comnumication  on  burnt 
sod. — We  should  suppose  that  for  this  purpose  a 
permanent  kiln  might  be  constructed  at  a  very  tri- 
lling expense — such  as  has  been  in  use  for  several 
yeuis  at  Harewood,  Mr.  Oliver's  estate  in  Ijack 
river  neck.  This  contrivance  is  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  thousands  of  faimers  on  our  river 
shores,  where  immense  masses  of  oyster  shells 
have  been  lying  in  heaps  and  rotting,  since  their 
contents  were  devoured  by  the  rude  native  lords 
of  the  soil,  some  hundred  years  ago.  This  kiln 
is  dug  out  on  the  side  of  a  hill— the  shells  and 
brushwood,  old  rotten  trees,  fence  logs,  &c.  are 
brought,  and  with  the  shells,  deposited  in  the 
kiln  iVom  the  upp'  r  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  with 
drawn  and  carted  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
on  the  lower  side.  The  kiln  is  of  the  shajic  of  a 
common  copper  kettle  or  boiler — was  dug  out  by 
an  Englishman,  for  ten  dollars — has  neither  brick 
or  stone  work  about  it,  and  will  burn  one  thou- 
sand bushels  of  shells  at  atmie ;  supposing  that  from 
the  side  of  a  copper  kettle,  a  narrow  slip  to  be  cut 
out  peri)endicularly,  and  you  have  the  shape  ot 
the  kiln,  the  sides  of  which  bake  harder  and  har 
der,  the  oflener  it  is  used — a  little  caution  is  used 
in  the  beginning,  to  preserve  a  vacuum  under  the 


bottom  of  the  kiln  to  promote  the  burning,  and 
the  whole  operation  is  conducted  by  the  farm 
hands,  at  an  inconceivably  small  expense  of  time 
and  labour.  This  simple  and  yet  highly  impor- 
tant manure-mat.ufactory,  is  of  Mr.  Oliver's  own 
suggestion,  and  would  of  itself,  entitle  him  to 
the  thanks  of  thousands,  who  might  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  to  restore  the  fertility  of  immense 
tracts  of  river  shore  lands,  which  being  the  first 
settled  is  the  soonest  exhausted. 

The  entirely  new  and  beautiful  aspect  given  to 
Harewood  estate  within  a  few  years,  would  exceed 
the  belief  of  those  who  knew  it  only  in  the  wild, 
wasteful  and  barbarous  condition  in  which  it  was 
when  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor  ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  its  melioration  is  the  work  of 
new  and  spirited  plans  of  improvement,  struck 
out  and  practised  by  him,  and  is  not  attributable 
alone  to  his  ample  means. 

It  is  there  alone,  and  on  a  large  scale,  that  we 
have  seen  the  operation  of  paring-  and  burning 
actually  and  advantageously  goitig  on — whereof 
we  read  so  much  in, but  get  only  an  idea  from  the 
English  books.  Our  calculation  on  the  spot  was, 
that  in  the  manner  in  which  paring  and  buining 
is  there  conducted,  with  a  rapidity  that  surprised 
us — each  acre  afforded  as  much  manure  as  would 
dress  four  acres  well  for  turnips. — We  should  be 
glad  to  describe  the  process  as  we  have  witnessed 
it,  but  we  are,  just  now,  pressed  for  time  and 
space. 

Seed  keceived  for  distribution,  since  last 

NOTICE. 

Variety  of  the  best  muskmelon  seed,  from  C. 
E.  Rowan,  Esq.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ice-rind  water-melon  seed,  from  L.  A.  Wash- 
ington, Esq.   Winchester,  Va. 

Early  golden  coi'n,  from  Brazil,  from  Mr.  Brown 

•Baltimore. 


LATEST  NE^^'S. 

FROM  FRANCE DIRECT. 

Afw  Yor/c,  April  15,  noon. 

The  elegant  fast  sailing  ship  Howard,  captain 
Holdrege,"  arrived  yesterday  morning,  from 
Havre,  having  sailed  on  the  14th  ult. 

Paris,  March  9.— The  Duke  of  Reggio  has 
this  day  taken  his  leave  of  the  King,  and  sets  off 
to-morrow  to  take  the  command  of  the  first  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Pyrennees  at  Bayonne. 

A  vast  number  of  young  men  from  La  Vendee, 
yesterday  waited  upon  their  Deputy,  M.  Manual, 
who  had  been  expelled,  and  forcibly  dragged 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — who  appeared 
deeply  affected  at  this  mark  of  their  attachment. 

Extracts  of  letters  from  Havre,  March  12. 

'•  Many  people  not  believing  that  this  govern- 
ment really  intend  going  to  war  with  Spain,  specu- 
lation has  become  quite  cool  of  late,  and  the 
market  in  consequence  dull,  the  holders  of  pro- 
duce not  being  disposed  to  give  way. 

Prices  are  about  the  same  as  at  our  last  dates, 
except  for  cotton,  which  coming  in  freely  from 
your  ports,  has  been  sold  in  some  instances  at  a 
reduction  of  five  centimes — and  one  lot  has  been 
sold  this  week  at  30  which  the  brokers  say  was 
worth  32  some  time  ago.  Our  imports  in  Febru- 
ary were  heavy.  The  arrivals  this  month  are 
four  vessels  from  New  Orleans  with  3143  bales. — 
Our  present  stock  may  be  staled  at  17000  bales, 
chiefly  American." 

We  learn  verbally  by  the  Howard,  that  so 
strong  was  the  expectation  of  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  that  insurance  on  French  ves- 
sels from  the  West  Indies  could  not  be  effected  in 
France,  and   that   the   French  merchants    were 


paying  25  per  cent,  at  Lloyd's,  on   their   home- 
ward bound  West  India  trade. 

We  also  learn,  that  all  the  French  men  of  war 
are  fitting  out  as  faL<t  as  possible,  and  that  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  a  French  merchant  ves- 
sel, the  seamen  are  sent  on  board  the  men  of  war. 
A  squadron  was  fitting  out  at  Rochfort,  to  cruise 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  expected  to  be 
ready  for  sea  about  the  1st  of  April. 

Capt.  Holdredge  has  brought  dispatches  for 
Government,  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  our  Minister  at 
Paris,  which  were  stated  to  be  important. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weeklv. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  gr  25 — finedo.  J56  75 — Wharf,  do.  $7  to 
-  i2i — Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1  60— Red  do.,  ^1  50 
to  $1  55 — Rye.  80  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cents- 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  SO  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  $4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  (i  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  3"J  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $6 — 
Orchard  Grass  do.gS  to  3  50--Herds'  Grass  do.g3— 
Timothydo.$4  50— Millet,  §3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  ots. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  g3  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  37^— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb — Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  glS  per  ton — Straw,  JJll  to  12. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — In  demand ;  fine  yellow 
20  tt  35- Good  do.  16  to  18— Fine  spangled  16 
to  18 — Fine  red,  8  to  12 — Good  do.  5  to  7 — Com- 
mon do.  3  to  4i — Second,  Ij,  to  5. 


TO    THE    FARMERS  OF  MARYLAND    AND    VIRGINIA. 

CASTOR  BEANS,  OR  PALMA  CHRISTI. 

A  large  quantity  will  be  wanted  at  this  place, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  gathered,  for  which  g2  SO 
per  bushel,  (each  bushel  to  weigh  45  lbs.)  will  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  crop  to  be  delivered  monthly, 
or  semi-monthly.  Letters  to  J.  D.  Rogers,  will 
be  duly  attended  to. 

JVashington  City,  April  10th,  1823. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Jy"  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 

fourth  vols,  of  the   "  American  Farmer,"  new 

and  corrected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following 

persons  ;  price  of  which,  bound,  $5  per  vol. or  g4 

in  Sheets  : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

W.  A.  COLMAN,  .\ew-Yori.: 

WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston. 

WM.  F.  gray,  Fredericksburg. 

PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Va. 

RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 

E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

.lOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  M  C. 

W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 
Tlie  fifth   volume,    now  publishing,   can   be 

forwarded  to   any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 

application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


I'liiivAi  CM  i\  Fnda)  iit  Ji<  l«i'!>li»U'"t*iirJOHN  S.  SKINNElt  Edi- 
lur.  hy  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  oil  the  North  Wi-st  I'orm-r  of  Market 
ami  IJi-lvidere  streets,  Bitiiiinure  :  uherecverv  descripiiun  ot'  Bouk 
and  Job  l*-iiililiK  is  executed  with,  nearness  and  denpatch— Orders 
Iruin  a  diitaiiee  tor  Printing  or  BitidiiiE;.  witli  proper  directioui 
promply  atieiidt-d  to,  addrt&setl  to  J.  llohiuson,  Bjltimort;. 


^ 
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AaUlUU  LTUKE. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

PREMIUMS 
OJ}ered by  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  in  1823. 

The  committee  of  the  trustees  appointed  to 
I'lopose  objects  for  premiums,  adverting  to  the 
original  design  of  the  institution — the  improve 
ment  of  the  general  husbandry  of  the  county- 
have  thought  it  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  de- 
part materially  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
leading  principle  in  all  the  agricultural  societies 
of  the  country — that  of  offering  primiums  chiefly 
for  certain  specific  articles  of  husbandry,  instead 
of  the  combined  improvements  of  entire  farms. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Essex  Society,  spe- 
cific premiums  have  produced  valuable  effects  ; 
by  demonstrating,  that  with  high  manuring,  and 
good  culture,  some  former  usual  crops  may  be 
doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled.  But  the 
important  question  is — not  ivliat  small  lots  in  or 
near  market  towns,  and  abundantly  supfilied  ivith 
manures,  may  be  made  to  yield  ;  but  how  the 
productive  powers  of  farms   ran    be    essentially 

increased and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a 

better  management  in  all  articles  of  husbandry 
—With  this  in  view,  the  committee  propose  to 
extend  the  encouragement  heretofore  given  for 
general  improvements  ;  and  offer  the  following 
premiums : 

I.— MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FARM. 
Tor  the  management  of  a  farm,  in  its  tillage, 
mowing,  orcharding  and  pasturage  :  the  quantity 
of  land  appropriated  to  each — their  cultivation 
— the  means  and  the  manner  of  making,  increas- 
ing, preserving    and   applying   manures their 

quantities — the  respective  crops  and  products 
— the  quantity  and  management  of  the  live  stock 
— and  the  quantity  of  labour  employed — to  be 
cl(  tail-  li- 

For  the  best  ---- .- 

the  second  best     -------- 

the  third  best   --------- 

the  fourth  best      ------.. 


For 

Fnr 
I'or 


II.— DAIRY  STOCK-SOILING. 


For  experiments  in  feeding  milch  cows  on 
green  crops,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  October,  by  supplying  them  to  the 
full  with  those  crops,  in  their  stables,  without 
turning  them  to  pasture.  Feeding  cattle  in  this 
manner  is  called  soiling. 

For  'lie  best   -----------  gso 

For  the  second  best  -------.-15 

For  the  third  bet    ---------10 

Tl'.e  whole  process  to  be  detailed. 

REMARK.S. 

The  green  crops  may  be  rye  (sown  the  pre- 
(fding  year)  oats,  barley,  millet,  Indian  corn, 
clover  and  various  grasses.  Any  sorts  of  grain 
sown  to  produce  fodder  for  soiling,  after  being 
harrowed  in,  should  be  roDcd,  to  make  the  sur- 
face and  the  ground  smooth  for  nu  wing.  The 
clover  and  upland  meadow  groni,.is,  destined 
for  soiling,  will  be  bettf  r  lor  lolling,  with  a  hea- 
vy toiler,  to  make  a  smooth  bottom,  without 
which  the  mowing  cannot  be  close;  and  if  not 
close  shaven,  the  thickest  part  of  the  grass  will 
remain  uncut. 

If  the  soil  be  rich  and  the  surface  smooth,  the 
grass  may  be  cut  when  only  three  or  four  in- 
ches high,  and  will  then  yield  a  good  swarth. 
Such  ground  well  set  with  the  grasses  which 
produce  what  is  known  among  us  as  English 
hay,  and  inclined  to  moisture,  may  in  this  man- 
ner be  mown  three  or  four  times  in  a  season. 
The  cutting  of  the  rve,  oats,  barley  and  millet 
A''ol.  5—5. 


should  commence  as  soon  as  they  will  yield  a 
good  swarth,  and  be  finished  before  they  have 
passed  the  flowering  state.  If  mown  before 
they  flower,  they  will  shoot  again  ;  and  if  the 
growth  be  rich,  yield  second  crops. 

Indian  corn  will  be  well  grown  for  soiling  by 
the  10th  or  15th  of  July ;  and  will  continue 
green,  and  in  full  sap  until  the  last  of  August. 
And  in  order  to  continue  a  supply  of  this  rich, 
green  food — to  which  probably  no  other  vege- 
table of  our  country  is  equal,  especially  for 
milch  cows — pieces  of  land  may  be  planted  in 
succession,  so  that  some  may  be  in  full  sap  to 
the  last  of  September,  when,  in  Essex,  frosts 
usually  strike  the  blades,  and  greatly  lessen  their 
value. 

If  there  be  a  piece  of  rich  mowing  land  in  the 
farm,  its  second  or  third  crop  will  furnish  green 
fodder  to  the  middle  or  last  of  October.  Perhap 
late  sown  oats,  hardier  plants  than  Indian  corn, 
may  supply  the  place  of  grass.  Pumpkins,  also, 
during  this  month  and  the  next,  will  furnish  a 
most  valuable  food. 

All  the  sorts  of  fodder  above  mentioned,  like 
the  young  grasses  of  the  spring,  naturally  dispose 
cattle  to  a  degree  of  looseness,  though  probably 
without  injuring  them.  But  if  any  of  them  operate 
to  an  excess,  a  little  good  hay  will  furnish  a  useful 
corrective. 

After  November,  potatoes,  mangel  wurtzel  and 
carrots,  added  plentifully  to  their  dry  fodder, 
even  if  this  be  only  barley,  or  oat  straw,  or  wet  or 
low  ground  meadow  hay,  will  doubtless  keep  cows 
in  milch  till  Vr-ithin  a  few  weeks  of  their  calving.* 
Cows,  during  the  time  of  their  going  diy,  and 
other  stock  at  all  times,  fully  supplied  with  ruta 
baga,  or  common  turnips,  with  the  same  poor  dry 
fodder,  may  be  kept  in  high  condition.  In  Eng- 
land, cattle  intended  for  beef  are  often  fattened 
on  wheat  straw  and  turnips,  giving  of  the  latter 
as  many  as  they  will  eat.  They  commence  feed- 
ing in  this  manner  in  autumn,  and  by  the  spring 
the  cattle  are  fat  for  the  market.  The  cattle  thus 
fattened,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  are  of  moderate 
sizes. 

Rye,  oats,  barley  and  millet,  when  destined  for 
spiling,  should  be  sown  twice  as  thick  as  when 
intended  to  ripen  their  seeds.  In  like  manner, 
Indian  corn  may  be  planted  iii  continued  rows 
only  so  far  apart  as  to  adiiiit  a  small  jjlough  in  its 
culture,  and  with  the  plants  only  four  or  five  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Tlie  surface  ot  the  ground 
should  be  smooth  in  the  rows,  so  as  to  admit  of 
mowing  the  corn. 

The  fiii'mcr  who  shall  pasture  some  of  his  cows, 
and  soil  the  others,  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
experiment,  by  keeping  their  milcli  separate, 
and  no'.ing  thcii' relative  quantities  ironi  cows  of 
equal  goodness,  and  tiie  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  butter  made  from  each  set. 

III.— THE  DAIRY. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  butter,  in 
proportion  to  tlie  number  of  cows  producing  it, 
(not  fewer  than  four)  made  on  any  farm,  from 
the  20th  of  May,  to  the  20th  of  November,  twen- 
ty-six weeks,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  aver- 
aging not  less   than  seven  pounds  per  week  for 

each  cow, §20 

For  the  second  greatest    --.--.-15 
For  the  third  greatest  -     ----..-10 


*  An  observing  farmer,  long  ago  e.v/iressed  to 
me  the  o/iinion,  that  cows  should  go  dry  Jive  or 
six  weeks  before  calving,  to  give  lime  for  the  milk 
vessels  to  be  distended,  and  the  bag  eii'urgrd  ; 
in  the  language  of  farmers,  for  the  springing  of 
the  bag.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  greater  in- 
crease of  milk  after  calving,  would  amply  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  going  dry  so  long.  \ 


The  kinds  of  food  and  the  management  of  it  to 
be  detailed. 

REMARKS. 

The  object  of  agricultural  institutions,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  improvement ;  and  in  Essex, 
none  seems  to  be  more  wanted  than  in  milch 
cows.  If  the  society  were  to  continue  their  pre- 
miums, during  any  length  of  time,  merely  fortht 
greatest  quantity  of  butter,  they  would  not  enforce 
any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  those  animals. 
Seven  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  for  each  cow,  is 
less  than  half  what  the  Oakes  cow  of  Danvers 
produced,  in  the  same  time.  The  seven  pounds 
a  week,  therefore,  are  very  attainable  by  every 
farmer  who  will  improve  his  breed  of  cows,  and 
feed  them  to  the  full  with  juicy  and  highly  nour- 
ishing food.  The  committee  trust  they  do  not 
entertain  a  grouadless  hope,  that  the  pVemiums 
here  offered  will  have  claimants  ;  and  that  in 
some  future  years,  the  trustees  will  be  justified 
in  confining  these  premiums  to  cows  yielding 
ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
for  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  year. 

IV.— TURNING  IN  GREEN  CROPS  AS  A 
MANURE. 

For  the  best  experiment  of  turning  in  green 
crops  as  a  manure,  on  not  less  than  one 
acre §15 

For  the  second  best      -----.--10 

For  the  third  best    ---------      5 

REMARKS. 

The  claimants  must  give  a  particular  account 
of  their  respective  processes,  and  the  results. 
— The  object  aimed  at  is  to  ascertain  whether 
land  can  be  manifestly  improved  by  turning  under 
green  crops,  and  to  what  degree  enriched.  Each 
experimenter  will  follow  his  own  judgment  in  his 
process;  hut  the  following  intimations  may  merit 
his  atteii'-ion. 

The-  turning  in  of  green  crops  is  a  very  ancient, 
though  not  a  very  general  practice.  Its  utility 
has  lately  been  called  in  question.  Hence  the 
desire  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  fair  experiment. 

Take  an  acre  of  land,  so  far  exhausted  at  the 
last  crop  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  introduce 
another  without  a  good  manuring.  Plough  it  in 
the  spring,  and  sow  it  with  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, or  millet — and  not  be  sparin?^  of  the  seed. 
When  the  crop  shall  be  full  grown,  but  still  in 
blossom,  plough  it  in,  and  sow  it  again.  When 
this  second  crop  shall  be  full  grown,  plough  it  in. 
The  next  year  repeat  this  process — again  plough- 
ing in  two  crops  ;  the  last  by  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  may  then  be  sown  with  winter  rve, 
to  produce  a  crop  of  grain  at  tlie  next  harvest — 
sowing  five  or  six  pecks,  because  sown  so  late. 
Or  it  may  lie  till  the  ensuing  May,  and  then  be 
planted  with  Indian  corn.  The  product,  com- 
pared with  the  las',  of  the  same  acre,  prior  to  the 
ommencemcnt  of  the  ex|5eriment,  especially  if  a 
crop  of  tlie  same  khid,  will  show  the  value  of  the 
green  crop  ploughed  in. 

ANOTHER  MODE. 
The  acre  beine  divided  lengthways  into  two 
equal  parts,  plough  the  whole  uniformly  in  the 
spring.  Sow  on  one  part  two  bushels  of  oats 
or  barley,  or  a  bushel  of  buck-wheat,  or  three 
or  four  half  pecks  of  millet;  and  hft-row  the 
whole  acre  alike,  and  so  as  duly  to  cover  the 
seed  which  has  been  sown.  When  the  crop 
has  attained  its  full  growth,  but  is  still  in  blos- 
som, plough  it  in  ;  plcugliiiig  the  vacant  half 
acre  at  thi;  s.ame  time,  and  to  the  same  depth. 
Sow  the  first  half  acre  again  immtdiately,  and 
harrow  in  the  seed,  harrowing  the  other  h.xlf  in 
the  same  manner.  The  next  year  repeat  the 
same  ])rocess.  Then  the  vhole  acre  may  be 
sown  with   winter  rye  (3  pecks  on  each  half;) 
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or  the  land   may  lie  (as  in  the  process  first  pro- 
posed) to  be  planted  with  Indian  corn  the  ensu- 
ing spring.     In  the  third  year,   the  crop  put  in 
must  stand  to  ripen.    The  produce  of  each  half 
acre,  (both  being  sown  or  planted,  and  c\iltiva- 
ted  in  the  same  manner,)  must  be  kept  by  itself, 
and  accurately   measured.     The  difference  be- 
tween  them   will  show  the  value  of  the  green 
crops  ploughed  in. 

Every  experimenter   will  perceive    that    no 
manure  whatever  is  to  be  used — the  crops  sown, 
and  the  weeds  ploughed  under,  excepted. 

Until  ploughs  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
completely  turning  in  green  crops  shall  be  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  necessary  to  roll  fiat  the  green 
crop  before  plougliing,  or  it  ca-nnot  be  duly  cov- 
ered.   Perhaps  a  small  roller,  or  what  is  called  a 
foot,  only  of  a  large  size,  may  be  attached  to  the 
fore   end  of  the  plough  beam,  to  press  down  the 
crop  to  the  ground,  and  thus  cause  it  to  be  eftec- 
tually  covev.'d.     Such  a  roller,  or  foot,  will  serve 
as  a  gauge  for  the  depth  of  the  furrow  in  which 
the  crop  shall  be  buried. 

v.— CIDER. 
For  the  best  cider,  the  pure  juice  of  the  ap- 
ple, which  shall  be  made  in  the  present 
year,  not  less  than  eight  barrels    -     -    -$10 
For  the  second  best-     --------       5 

The  greater  part  of  the  cider  may  be  sold,  if 
the  owner  please,  only  reserving  one  cask,  of 
-which  a  sample  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Society's 
public  exhibition  in  1824;  with  good  evidence 
that  the  casks  sold  were  equal  to  that  reserved. 
If  sold,  the  claimant  will  state  when,  to  whom, 
an.l  at  what  prices  ;  and  descriiie  his  whole  pro- 


VIll.— H;/.;..o;i3  AN'l)  PLOUGHiNt;. 

Some  ploughs  are  of  easier  diaught  and  make 
better  work  than  others;  and  some  oxen  draw  or 
plough  extremely   well   without  a  drl\er.     The 
design  of  ploughing  iii;itches,  is  to  attain  all  pos- 
sible perfection  in  both.     The  premiums,  tliere- 
fore,  under  this  head,  svill  be  cuniined  to  efficient 
ploughs  of  easiest  draught,  drav/n  each  by  one 
vnke  of   oxen   without  a  driver,   ploughing   one 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  turning  the  best  furrow, 
at  least  five  inches  deep,  and  in  the  shortest  time 
compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  labor  to 
complete  the  ploughhig  of  an  acre,  if  that,  were 
required. 

For  the  best  plough,  team  and  work    -  {515 

For  the  second  best       -------        12 

For  the  third  best    --------         8 

IX.— SUMAC. 

The  premium  for  this  article  is  continued  of 
course,  as  the  claim  is  to  be  presented  the  ensuing 
autumn. 

GEN'EUAL  REMARK. 

The  committee  repeat — and  desire  it  may  be 
remembered — that  premiums  claimed  are  not  to 
be  awarded,  unless  the  subjects  of  the  claims  are 


cultivation  among  .us,  may  be  obtained  from  t:i' 
small    seeds   found  in  the   green  balls.     To   en- 
courage the  necessary  experiments,  the  following 
premiums  are  offered  : 
For  the   best  and  most  valuable  potatoes, 

taking  them  for  all  in  all,  raised  from  the 

seed  of  the  apples  or  green  balls,    juiu- 

ples  of  which  shall   be  produced  at  the 

society's  public  exhibition  in  1825    .     -     -  glO 
For  the  second  best  ---------       7 

For  the  third  best    ---------       5 

The  claimants  are  to  detail  their  whole  pro- 
cesses, and  state  the  results. 

REMARKS. 

Some  sorts  may  be  of  superior  excellence  for 
their  mealiness  and  flavor,  but  moderate  in  their 
product  ;  some  not  so  well  flavored,  may  be  very 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  highly  valuable  for 
feeding  live  stock  ;  some  very  early  ripe  ;  some 
;';i-owing  compactly,  and  so  expeditiously  har 
vested.  The  sorts  vvhich,  combining  most  of 
these  good  qualities,  shall  be  jadged  the  most 
valuable,  will  be  preferaljly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
miums, without  excluding  claims  for  potatoes  of 
highly  superior  goodness,  although  less  produc- 
tive.   To  facilitate  the  execution  of  these   novel ,  . 

experiments,  the    committee  offer  the  following idecidedly  meritorious.     That   is,  the   respective 

„  jexperiments  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  exhibit 

UlKt.*^  i  lUiNo.  results  worthy  of  encouragement  and  imitation — 

The   experimenter,  having  determined  with  |,„.  decisive  of  a  question  of  which  the  solution  is 
what  sorts  of  potatoes  he  will    make  his  trials,  i5Qy,,-,it;_ 

will  gather  the  balls  when  the  stalks,  by  theirj  Where  a  premium  has  heretofore  been  award- 
drying,  indicate  a  ripeness  in  the  seeds  ;  and  it  pj  ^^  ^ny  person,  he  is  not  to  receive  another  for 
they  are  not  quite  soft,  so  that  the  seeds  will  .j^g  same  object.  And  where  any  plough  has  ob- 
ea,sily  separate  from  the  pulp,   they  may  be  laid^^ined  a  premium,  another  is  not  to  be  awarded 


ces.  in  collecUng,  sorting  and  keeping  the  apples,  by  (out  of  the  way  of  irost)  until  the  pulp  be- 
in  makine  the  cider,  conducting  the  fermenta-  comes  sott.  Then  mash  them  with  the  hand, 
tion  and  "fining,  if  any  artificial  fining  be  used,  and  with  the  aid  of  water,  separate  and  wash 
and  in  preserving  the  cider  in  the  cask.  jthe    seeds  clean.      These,  being   dried,  may    be 

For  Lome  information  of  an  eligible  process  in  preserved  like  garden  seeds,  until  the  ensuing 
making  and  managing  cider,  the  committee  refer  spring.  Then  sow  them  in  rows,  in  a  bed  ol 
;„  ..,„  ;„t;„.c.ri,.n?  rnntj.ined  in  the  exnlanatorv  rich    garden  earth,  just  as   small    garden   seedi 


to  the  intimations  contained  in  the  explanatory 
observations  subjoined  to  the  list  of  premiums  for 
1821. 

VI.— FOREST  TREES. 
The  same  premiums  that  were  offered  in  1821 


garde 
are  sown.  The  rows  may  be  ten  inches  apart; 
and  the  plants,  when  grown  enough  to  be  thin- 
ned, may  stand  four  or  five  inches  asunder. — 
Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  stir  the  earth 
between  the    rows.     The  supernumerary  plants 


and  1822  ;  to  which  intended  claimants  are  reter-  ^^-^^      f,.^^  tj^g  thinnings,  may  be  transplanted 

red.     And   they  are  desired  to    give    ""tice  ot  .^  ^^^j^j^  to  another  bed. 

their  proposed  claims  to  the  secretary,  John  W  ;     j^^  autumn,  or  when  the  stalks  become  so  far 


Proctor,  Esq.  in  Danvers,  before  the  first  of  July 
next. 

VII.— POTATOES. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,    to 

increase  the  products  of  this  root,  and  premiums 

have  been  awarded   for  the   greatest ;    but    no 

measures  for  improving  their  qualities  ]mve  fallen 


dried  that  the  roots  cease  to  grow,  dig  these  up 
carefully,  so  that  the  potatoes  growing  on  the 
same  plant  may  be  saved  by  themselves;  for  it 
may  happen  that  each  distinct  plant  may  produce 
a  sort  diflFerent  from  the  rest.  The  bulbs,  or 
roots,  of  the  first  year,  will  be  very  small.  In 
the  next  spring,  choosing  a  piece  of  rich  ground. 


under  the  observation  of  the  committee.  It  isiplant  each  sort  in  a  hill  by  itself.  Ihe  ])roduct 
well  known  that  the  seeds  in  the  a/iples  or  green  of  this  year  will  furnish  bulbs  big  enough  to  be 
balls  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  potato  stalks,  iboiled.  And  this  will  be  the  time  tor  selecting 
will 'produce  potatoes,  which,  planted  for  one  the  best.  Many  sorts  may  not  deserve  any  fur- 
year  and  their  produce  a  second  year,  will  yield  ther  attention ;  but  some  may  be  of  excellent 
well 'sized  potatoes.  It  is  from  these  small  seeds!  qualities,  as  to  time  of  ripening,  texture  fla- 
that  all  the  varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  pro- ,  vour  and  productiveness.  Their  several  qualities 
duced  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  distinguished  should  be  carefully  noted  ;  and  again  be  separate- 
farmer  in  Ireland— a  country  so  famous  for  theily  preserved  and  planted  another  year;  when 
culture  of  potatoes — obtained  excellent  kinds. ithey  will  probably  have  attained  all  the  perfec- 
From  the  numerous  seeds  in  every  ball,  a  variety  ition  of  which  their  natures  admit. 

Lancashire,  a  western  countj-  of  England,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  is  distinguished  for  producing 
good  potatoes.  Ireland  is  remarkable  for  the 
moisture  of  its  climate  ;  and  the  western  is  more 
moist  than  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  Both  are 
many  degrees  farther  north  than  Massachusetts, 
and  are  exempt  from  the  burning  heats  and 
droughts  of  our  summers.  These  circumstances 
suggest  the  propriety  of  our  planting  potatoes  on 
moist  and  cool  grounds;  thus  assimilated,  in  some 


of  potatoes  may  be  expected  ;  some  early,  some 
late  in  ripening — some  yielding  small,  and  others 
abundant  products — some  watery,  and  oth'^rs 
mealy  and  well  flavored. 

Expectations  have  often  been  formed  of  raising 
potatoes  of  the  best  qualities,  by  planting  those 
brought  from  the  British  isles  ;  but  disappoint- 
ment is  the  common  result — the  products  of  the 
first  year  have  scarcely  borne  a  resemblance  to 
the  fine  originals.     It  is  very  possible,  and  not 


improbabfe,  that  some  sorts  superior  to  any  in  measure,  to  the  soils  of  Ireland  and  Lancashire. 


for  the  same  plough,  nor  for  one  of  the  same 
mould.  Some  important  improvement  can  alone 
justify  an  appropriation  of  the  society's  funds,  in 
cases  of  this  nature. 

To  allow  time  for  enterprising  farmers  to  make 
preparations  for  becoming  competitors  for  the 
premiums  now  offered,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  public  exhibition 
in  the  present  year.  The  disposable  funds  of  the 
society  will  thereby  be  increased,  to  reward  suc- 
ces.ful  candidates  for  premiums  the  year  follow- 
ing. But  whether  there  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
public  exhibition  in  the  present  year,  the  society, 
at  their  approaching  annual  meeting,  will  deter 
mine.  As,  however,  some  claims  wei-e  to  be 
made  in  the  present  year,  these  may  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  to  be  laid  before  the 
trustees,  for  their  decisi  )n  thereon. 

The  committee  propose  no  premium  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  crops.  The  ex- 
|)erimeuts  already  made,  have  demonstrated  what 
is  practicable  ;  and  if  those  known  examples  of 
success  are  insufficient  to  stimulate  general  exer- 
tions, the  usual  premiums  must  prove  ineffectual. 
Essex,  not  being  a  county  for  grazing  and  fat- 
tening cattle  much  beyond  the  farmer's  own 
wants,  this  article  also  is  discontinued  in  the  list 
of  premiums. 

As  to  the  usual  live-stock — wo  king  oxen,  milch 
cows,  young  cattle,  sheep  and  swine — they  are  to 
be  considered  as  comprehended  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm,  additionally  to  the  provisions  un- 
der the  heads  No.  Ill,  and  No.  VUI,  relating  to 
the  dairy  and  ploughing  matches  ;  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

X — FOR    IMPROVING    OUR    NATIVE 

BREED  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 
The  first  most  celebrated  breeder  of  live  stock 
in  England,  was  the  late   Robert  Bakewell;  to 

whom,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  says,  that  country  is 
indebtecX  for  just  /iriiici/iln  of  hcedini^.  And  a 
later  eminent  breeder  sa>  s,  'hat  'before  Mr. 
Bakewell's  days,  we  bad  no  -criterion  but  size; 


^« 
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nothing  would  please  but  elci)hants  and  Riants." 
And  he  declares  "that  Bakewtll  cnr.Med  those 
who  followed  his  ideas,  to  produce  two  pounds 
of  mutton,  where  only  one  was  pioductd  before." 
The  following  were  the  points  to  which  Bake- 
well  specially  attended  :  "  fine  forms,  small  bones, 
and  a  true  disposition  to  make  rc;uly-fat:  which, 
ii.deed.is  inseparable  from  small  bones,  or  rather 
fine  bones  and  fine  forms,  or  ti-vic  symmetry  ot 
ih<    I).  1 '  ■  " 

But  Bakcwell's  prime  object,  in  improving  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  was  to  render  his  animals  mosf 
profitable  in  beef  and  viulton.     And  he  succeed 
ed  in  obtaining  torms  indicating  strength  of  eon- 
atitution — <c  dis/to-tition  to  fatten,  and  at  an  caiiij 

age lueightinesb  in  the  most  valuable  fiartu — nvilh 

lightness  of  oJ/'uIk.  If  there  was  deficiency  in  any 
point,  he  would  cross  his  animal  with  one  that 
■was  amply  supplied  in  that  part  ;  and  if  any  point 
of  his  animal  was  too  heavy,  by  an  opposite  cross 
he  would  reduce  the  superfluity.  By  such  ma- 
nagement, diligently  pursued,  he,  at  length,  gave 
to  his  stock  the  shape  and  qualiiies  he  desired. 

So  far  as  we  breed  domestic  animals  in  this 
county — and  the  observation  will  apply  to  our 
whole  state,  and  generally  to  all  New  England, 
we  must  extend  our  views  beyond  beef  and  miit- 

tQji and  with  the  former  combine  milk,  butter 

and  cheese,  and  a  fitness  for  labor — and  together 
with  mutton,  aim  at  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
most  useful  nuool. 

If  Bakewell  could  alter  the  shape  of  his  cattle, 
r.nd  lay  flesh  and  fat  on  the  most  valuable  joints 

as  was  the  fact, — can  it  be  doubted  that,  by 

similar  attention,  the  quantity  and  (juality  of 
the  milk  of  our  cows  may  be  increased  and  en- 
riched ?  But  to  obtain  this  improvement,  calves 
should  be  raised  from  such  cows  only  as  excel  in 
these  two  particulars. 

It  seems  to  be  the  best  opinion,  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  live  stock,  tliose  of  the  largest 
size  are  not  the  most  profitable.  The  breed  oi 
1  attle,  however,  should  be  such  as  to  produce 
cxen,  a  single  pair  of  which,  at  their  full  growth, 
ihould  ha\e  strength  sufficient,  on  proper  tillage 
land,  with  well  formed  plou;,hs,  to  open  a  furrow 
to  the  depth  of  five,  or  even  of  six  inches.  As  to 
the  foim  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  an 
■'  eminent  c'lturalist  and  farmer  in  England  has  thus 
expressed  his  opinion  :  "The  more  deep  and  ca- 
pacious the  chest,  and  the  shorter  and  lower  any 
animal  is,  relative  to  its  weight,  the  better  adap- 
ted it  w-ill  be  to  live  and  fatten  on  little  food,  the 
more  labor  it  will  go  through  ;  and  I  have  always 
found  the  most  short-legged  oxen  to  be  the  best 
laborers." 

The  foregoing  rules  of  breeding,  and  descrip- 
tion of  good  live  stork,  being  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  eminent  English  fdrmers  and  breed- 
ers,.merit  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  shall 
attempt  to  improve  upon  our  present  races  of  do- 
mestic animals  ;  and  arc  here  introduced  to  fur- 
nish them  with  useful  information.  And  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  such  improvements 
will  be  undertaken,  the  fiillowing  premiums  are 
offt  red : 

To  the  person  who  shall  produce  at  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  society,  in  the  year  1828,  any 
number  of  milch  cows,  not  less  than  four,  of  our 
nat-ve  breeds,  showing  manifest  improvements 
therein,  by  an  important  increase  in  the  (I'uantitij, 
and  maintaining,  at  least,  if  not  improving,  the 
good  yuality  of  milk — the  hitter  to  be  tested  by 
the  quantities  of  butter  made  in  the  six  months 
next  preceding  the  exhibition — 

For  the  bLSt    - §30 

For  the  next  best      ---.-.-.       2 
For  the  third  best    --------       20 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,   or   well 


trained  steeis,  improved  on  the  piinciples  above 

stated,  and  e.xhibited  at  the  same  time — 

For  the  best  pair      --------    ^20 

For  the  second  best       -------        15 

For  the  third  best     .-.-.---       10 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  our  live  stock 
demand  great  improvements;  and  no  one  will 
question  whether  such  improvements  are  practi- 
cable. They  ought  then  to  be  attempted.  It 
will  avail  little  to  bestow  premiums  merely  for 
the  best  that  shall  be  produced  ;  for  such  premi 
ums  might  be  given  for  a  century,  without  effect- 
ing any  real  improvements;  and  thus,  as  to  live 
stock,  defeat  the  ol)ject  for  which  the  society  was 
formed.  The  known  excellency  of  some  oxen 
and  cows,  of  our  native  breed,  give  assurance  to 
judicious  and  enterprising  farmers,  that  their 
numbers  maybe  multiplied  by  observingthe  well- 
tried  rules  of  breeding.  The  Oakes  cow  has 
probably  not  been  surpassed  in  any  country.  By 
some  she  was  judged  to  be  under  the  size  of  our 
common  cows.  Her  short  legs  probably  gave  rise 
to  that  opinion.  There  are,  however,  many  larg- 
er cov.'s  in  the  county. 

The  best  bulls  and  cows  do  not  always  produce 
a  progeny  equal  to  the  parents;  but  experience 
has  shown,  that   from   such  only  the  highest  im 
provements  may  be  expected.     The  same  obser 
vation  applies  to  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Farmers  who  shall  effect  great  improvements 
in  live  stock,  while  they  render  a  lasting  benefit 
to  their  country,  will  lay  a  foundation  for  advancing 
their  own  interest,  in  the  demand,  and  consequent- 
ly increased  prices,  of  their  improved  breeds.     • 

Keflceting  farmers,  who  shall  become  candi- 
dates for  premiums,  will  be  aware,  that  if  their 
exertions  should  not  obtain  the  honor  of  a  prize, 
they  will  nut  pass  unrewarded  ;  as  all  the  im- 
provements they  make  will  either  give  them  im- 
mediate profits,  or  add  to  the  value  of  their 
farms.  The  direct  object  of  premiums  is  not  to 
excite  merely  trials  of  skill,  but  to  add  to  the  so- 
lid interests  of  farming  ;  and  he,  who  shall  show 
how  we  may  add  most  to  that  solid  interest,  will 
obtain  the  highest  prize. 

In  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  committee, 

T.  PICKERING. 

Salem,  Jan.  22,  1823. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


ON  THE  WATER  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

Pofilar  Grove,  13  miles  from  C/iarlest07i. 
Df  \r  Sir, 

You  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  receive  the  en- 
closed from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney, 
on  the  subject  of  rice  planting,  the  most  impor- 
tant staple  of  South  Carolina.  The  system  of 
water  cidturc,  as  explained  in  the  essay,  is  one 
hiijhly  approved,  and  extensively  pursued  by 
some  of  the  best  planters  in  the  state  ;  particu- 
larly, and  successfully,  by  your  friend,  C.  E. 
Rowan,  Esq.  fiom  whom  I  received  the  pam- 
phlet for  transmission. 

Your's, 

WM.  F.  REDDING. 


A  letter  from  Thomas  PixcKNEr,  F.s^.  to   the 

Agricultural  society  of  South  Carolina, "071  the 

WATER  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

Charleston,  12th  December,  1810. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  last  year  made  an  experiment,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  cultivating  rice,  in  a  manner 
\.hich  I  believe,  has  not  heretoi^ore  been  practi- 
ced in  the  United  States,  and  having  this  year  re- 
iicatedthe  experiment,  much  more  extensively, 
with  such  a  degree  of  success,  as,  in  my  opinion, 
to  warrant  further  trial,  1  am  induced  to  request 


the  favour  of  you  to  lay   before   the   society  the 
following  account  of  the  method   pursued,  with 

its  result. 

I  have  taken  pains,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
to  obtain  correct  information  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  this  grain,  in  countries  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  itslong  establishment  and  extensive 
use,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  experience 
must  have  suggested  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  culture  ;  and  I  observed  in  the  course  of  vhis 
investigation,  that  the  practice  of  those  coun- 
tries differed  considerably  from  our  own  ;  parti- 
cularly in  the  application  of  water  :  for  1  found 
that  in  them,  rice  was  generally  sown  and  grev/ 
to  maturity  in  land  continually  inundated  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth;  except  during  the  short 
intervals  necessary  for  occasional  shifting  the 
water.  I,  tlierefore,  determined  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  advantage  that  method  might  pos- 
sess over  the  practice  which  generally  prevails 
among  us  of  keeping  our  rice-fields  dry  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  first  half  of  its  growth. 

Various  accidents,  to  which  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country  renders  us  peculiarly  lia- 
ble, prevented  me  from  obtaining  the  result  of 
my  first  experiments  with  such  accuracy,  as  to 
enable  me  to  lay  them  before  the  society  ;  they 
were,  however,  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  my- 
self to  induce  me  to  persevere  ;  and,  on  Friday 
the  5th  day  of  May,  1809,  I  directed  five  bush- 
els of  seed  rice  to  be  sprouted,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  putting  it  into  a  rice-tierce  filled  with  wa- 
ter, v/hich  gradually  leaked  out  after  the  i-ice 
had  been  well  soaked  ;  and  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, the  grains  being  fully  swollen  and  some 
of  it  having  protruded  the  germ,  it  was  spread 
out,  some  slaked  lime  sifted  over  it,  to  facilitate 
the  distribution,  and  was  immediately  sown  in  a 
little  more  than  two  acres  of  ground  : — this  small 
field  had  been  planted  with  rice  several  preced- 
ing years,  and  had  then  been  prepared,  by  the 
stubble  having  been  hoed  off  and  burned,  and  the 
soil  turned  and  made  fine  by  the  hoe  :  part  of  it 
was  sown  in  drills  at  the  distance  of  about  six- 
teen inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  re- 
mainder broad-cast  :  the  seed  was  not  covered, 
but  the  water  very  gradually  brought  over  it,  cov- 
ering the  land  six  inclies  deep  on  the  general  lev- 
el, but  being  ten  inches  deep  on  the  lower  pai'ts 
of  the  field,  .".nd  scarcely  two  inches  over  the 
highest  :  directions  were  given  to  retain  the  wa- 
ter constantly,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  at  that 
h.ei^ht,  keeping  it  sweet  and  cool,  by  occasion- 
ally admitting  fresh  tide-water,  and  by  turning 
through  it  a  small  drain  from  the  highland.  The 
rice  grew  through  the  water,  and  in  about  a  foi-t- 
night  the  points  of  the  leaves  were  seen  floating 
on  the  surface.  In  those  parts  where  the  water 
iiad  covered  the  land  six  or  more  inches,  no 
weeds  or  grass  appeared,  except  a  few  leaves  of 
the  wampee  and  some  rushes.  In  the  higher 
parts  especially,  near  the  edges,  some  water 
grasses  appeared  ;  all  these,  however,  were  ef- 
fectually removed,  being  picked  by  hand  out  of 
the  water,  by  the  application  of  labour  equal  to 
the  work  of  three  labourers  for  one  day.  This 
rice,  when  ripe,  was  separately  harvested  and 
yielded  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  and  one 
peck  of  clean  heavy  grain  ;  the  drilled  appeared 
belter  than  the  broad-cast,  but  no  accurate  ac- 
count of  their  relative  product  was  kept  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  experiment  is  deficient  in  accu- 
racy, because  the  land  being  a  small  detached 
piece  of  very  irregular  shape,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  precise  contents.  Its  product,  how- 
ever, certainly  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
whole  plantation  that )  :ar,  and  the  comparative 
experiment  was  so  far  satisfactory,  that  tiiis  pro- 
duct also  considerably  exceeded  the  cropsof  the 
two  preceding   years  maeje  ftom  the  same  land. 
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neither  of  which  crops  exceeded  ninety  bushels.!  winnowed  yielded  nine  hundred  and  ninety  bush-lripe,  and  to  all  appearance  as  good  as  the  rest  of 
It  was  also   proved,  satisfactorily,  bv  this   trial  els  of  rough  rice,  weighing  forty-six   pounds  per  the  field. 

"    '"    bushel.  One  field  of  twelve  and  another  of  fourteen 

I  have  so  minutely  described  the  method  used  acres  were  sown  at  my  lower  plantation,  on  nan 
in  this  field,  that  the  society  might  be  enabled  to  tee  river,  on  the  25th    of  April,  and   treated    in 
judge  how  far  this  part   of  the   experiment   was  the  same   manner;  they   were    both   harvested 


that  rice  v/ould  germinate,  grow  through  and  til 
ler,  or  branch  out,  well  in  land  constantly  covered 
with  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  vvater. 

In  the  present  year  I  have  cultivated,  in  this 
mode,  twenty-two  acre?  at  my  upper  plantation 
on  Santee  river,  and  forty-eight  acres  of  my  low- 
er place.  A  field  of  twenty-two  acres  at  tht 
jilantation  of  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Motte.has 
been  subjected  to  the  same  process  ;  aiul  my  son 
in-law,  Mr.  Jolin  Middleton,  has  cultivated,  in 
the  same  way  a  small  field  containing  seven  and 
an  half  acres,  at  the  plantation  whereon  he  re- 
sides. The  whole  of  these  are  tide-lands,  and 
as  the  method  used  in  all  of  them  was  nearly  si 
niilar,  1  will  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
society,  by  the  details  of  more  than  one  of  them, 
and  win  select  for  that  purpose  the  comparative 
experiment  made  at  my  upper  place,  because  it 
was  made  on  two  fields  so  similar  in  quantity, 
quality  of  soil,  previous  treatment,  and  indeed, 
in  every  respect,  that  a  fairer  test  of  the  merit 
of  each  mode,  could  scarcely  be  made  in  one 
year. 

Each  of  these  fields  contain  twenty-two  acres 
of  our  usual  plantation  measure,  (:210  feet  square 
to  the  acre,)  they  are  precisely  of  the  same 
shape  ;  the  soil  in  both  is  a  light  black,  mould,  on 
ablueclay  foundation;  the  clay,  however,  lies 
too  low  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  upper  stratum 
which  is  too  light,  they  both  have  been  cultiva- 
ted upwards  of  twenty-years  successively,  in 
rice,  and  are  only  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
bank:  the  drains  and  ditches  in  both  were  clean, 
the  remains  of  the  last  year's  stubble  was  burnt 
off,  and  the  ground  prepared,  by  being  once 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  assisted  by  the  hoe 
in  low  places  where  the  plough  could  noc  do  good 
work  ;  the  whole  was  then  ploughed  with  what 
we  call  a  trenching  plough,  into  drills,  being,  on 
an  average,  nearly  eighty  in  number  on  each 
quarter  of  an  acre  (105  feet  square)  and  the  seed 
having  been  put  to  soak  in  water  the  day  before, 
(No.  1  being  the  field  intended  for  the  common 
culture)  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  busliels  an 
acre,  (heaped  measure)  on  the  28th  day  of 
March  :  the  seed  was  not  covered  b>it  was  suffer- 
ed to  lie  in  the  open  trench  during  the  night  after 
it  was  sown,  that  it  might  better  adhere  to  the 
soil,  and  not  be  displaced  on  the  introduction  of 
the  water,  which  was  slowly  brought  over  it  the 
succeedmg  morning  : — this  water  continued  over 
the  land  five  days,  when  finding,  on  examina- 
tion, that  some  of  the  grains  began  to  sprout,  the 
field  was  dried  and  continued  so  until  the  .ice  was 
old  enough  to  admit  of  being  hoed,  when  that 
operation  was  well  executed,  and  the  land  still 
kept  dry,  until  the  growth  of  the  rice  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  grass  among  it  called  for  a  se 
cond  weeding,  which  was  well  executed  by  hoe- 
ing the  intervals,  and  picking  by  hand,  all  the 
grass  from  the  rows  of  the  rice  ;  it  then  received 
what  is  commonly  called  the  long  flowing,  the 
water  being  thrown  on  the  land,  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches  on  the  general  level,  where  it 
was  retained  sixteen  d?ys,  only  occasionally 
shifting  a  little  of  it  to  keep  it  pure.  The  water 
was  then  gradually  withdrawn,  and  as  soon  as 
the  land  was  sufficiently  dry,  a  third  hoeing  was 
given,  stirring  the  groand  well  and  picking  out 
all  the  grass  and  weeds  from  among  the  rice:  it 
was  then  kept  dry  until  it  had  formed  a  joint 
when  the  water  was  again  introduced  and  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  freshening,  until  it  was 
let  off  to  dry  the  field  for  harvest  ;  but  during 
this  flowing  the  grass  and  weeds  which  had  come 
forward  since  the  third  hoeing  were  pulled  out 
by  hand.  It  was  begun  to  be  cut  down  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  and  when  thrashed  and 


properly  conducted 

The  field.  No.  2,  intended  for  the  water  cul 
ture,  was  treated  exactly  in  the  ■same  manner 
with  No.  ],  until  after  it  was  sown,  except  that 
ihe  seed  prepared  for  it,  was  longer  soaked  and 
approached  nearer  to  germination  ;  and  that  one 
half  acre  was  sown  with  seed  ihat  had  not  been 
previously  wet.  This  field  v/as  sown  on  the  2d 
and  the  water  introduced  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
was  kept  as  nearly  as  could  be  flowed  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  on  the  general  level,  until 
the  21st  of  May  ;  the  ground,  liowever,  was  so 
uneven,  that  1  measured  several  plants  of  rice 
which  had  just  appeared  above  tiie  suriace,  and 
found  that  they  had  grown  through  17  inches  of 
water,  while  some  high  parts  of  tne  field  were 
not  covered  3  inches  deep.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
the  nee  now  standing  up  firmly,  the  whole  of  the 
water  was  turned  ofi'  and  some  hands  sent  in  to 
pull  out  the  weeds,  and  on  the  22d  the  water  was 
re-admitted  and  retained  until  the  3Ulh  of  June, 
when  it  was  again  completely  shifted;  immedi- 
ately after  which  the  field  wasagam  flowed,  until 
the  14th  of  July,  when  it  wasonce  more  emptied 
and  renewed  the  succeedmg  day  ;  and  inadtlition 
to  tJiese  total  changes  the  water  was  partially 
freshened  as  often  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
Immediately  after  the  14th  of  July,  the  rice  be- 
gan to  put  out  the  ear,  and  was  ready  for  the 
sickle  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  but  on  accoun 
of  rainy  weather,  on  that,  and  the  two  succeed 
ing  days,  it  was  not  begun  to  be  cut  until  the  25tli 
of  that  month. 

Some  wampee  and  rushes  appeared  early  in 
this  field,  and  the  washing  of  the  loose  earth  from 
the  banks  covered  the  seed  in  the  adjoining  rows 
so  deep  that  the  rice  did  not  come  through  it,  and 
some  labour  was  bestowed  in  transplanting  into 
those  rows, 

The  quantity  of  labour  expended  on  this  field, 
between  sowing  and  harvest,  was  as  follows: 

May  17th  Eight  labourers  picking  out  J   4  days 
weeds,  etc.  half  a  day  each,    y      work 
21st  22  labourers  the  whole  day,  22 

Nine  transplanting  on  margin,  9 

24th  One  raking  off  green  scum,  1 

25th  One  ditto  ditto  1 

June  30th  Twenty-two    hands    picking  7  22 
rushes,  wampee,  etc, 


Total  days  work,  59 

The  product  of  this  field  when  thrashed  and 
winnowed,  was  1069  bushels  ot  rough-rice, 
weighing  46  pounds  per  bushel. 

This  field  must  have  suffered  some  injury  from 
my  having  left  home  about  a  week  after  it  was 
sown,  without  having  given  sufficient  directions 
concerning  the  shifting  of  the  wate.-  at  an  early 
period  of  its  growth.  I  was  absent  near  three 
weeks,  and  on  my  return  found  a  considerable 
quaniiiy  of  green  scum  among  it,  which  gave  it 
a  very  unpromisi.ig  appearance  ;  the  rice  was 
then  in  that  state  that  it  would  have  been  thrown 
down  if  the  wate.- had  been  altogether  withdrawn, 
it  was,  therefore,  only  freshened  partially,  and 
the  water  was  not  totally  changed  until  the  21st 
of  May;  and  as  lam  of  opinion  that  pure  water 
is  as  essential  to  keep  rice  in  a  flourishing  condi 
tion,  as  pure  air  is  to  the  health  of  animals,  1 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  field  would  have  yield 
ed  more  grain  but  for  this  neglect.  The  half 
acre,  whereof  the  seed  was  not  soaked,  grew 
equally  well  through  the  water,  was   as   early 


soon  after  the  storm  in  September — the  twelve 
acres  yielded  five  hundred  and  ten  bushels,  and 
the  fourteen  acres  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
bushels  of  rice,  weighing  foi-ty-five  pounds  to  the 
bushel. — A  violent  gust  of  wind  passed  through 
the  plantation  while  this  rice  was  growing  throu.gh 
the  water,  being  then  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  waves  drew  up  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  plants  by  the  roots,  from 
the  14  acre  field,  this  left  tlie  rice,  as  we  then 
thought,  too  thin  in  that  field.  The  twelve  acre 
field  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  storm,  and 
stood  very  regular  and  thick,  and  it  proved  at 
harvest  that  it  was  too  thick,  for  the  ears  were 
nmch  smaller  than  those  of  the  fourteen  acre, 
and  it  yielded  only  at  the  rate  of  forty-two  and  an 
half  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  other  gave  at 
the  rate  of  forty-five. 

Another  field  of  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  very  much  broken  by  a  large  creek,  was 
sown  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment:  It  yielded  one  thousand  and 
twelve  bushels,  or  nearly,  at  the  rate  of  forty-six 
bushels  per  acre,  of  rice  sveighing  forty-seven 
pound  per  bushel.  The  rice  in  this  field  also, 
stood  too  thick,  and  one  rood  which  had  been 
sowed  broad  cast,  injudiciously,  scarcely  produ- 
ced any  grain. — One  hundred  and  forty-four  days 
labour  was  applied  between  sowing  and  harvest 
to  these  tiiree  fields,  containing,  together,  forty- 
eight  acres  and  a  quarter,  being  precisely  three 
days  labour  of  one  hand  bestowed  on  each  acre. 

The  field  of  twenty-two  acres,  cultivated  at 
Mrs.  Motte's  plantation,  was  so  very  much  pol- 
luted with  rushes,  wampee,  and  the  species  of 
jointed  conch  grass,  called  here  blanket  grass, 
that  the  labour  bestowed  on  it  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  the  product  bad,  nor  was  this  pro 
duct  so  accurately  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
crop  as  to  enable  me  to  state  the  amount.  I  was 
not  present  when  it  was  harvested,  but  on  walk- 
ing over  the  field,  and  examining  the  stubble,  I 
found  many  patches  where  the  rice  appeared  to 
have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  weeds,  but 
where  that  was  not  the  case,  the  rice  appeared  to 
have  grown  perfectly  well,  the  ears  of  what  I 
was  shown  as  part  of  the  crop  was  certainly  fine, 
but  the  deficiencies  were  so  great  that  I  should 
not  estimate  the  product  at  more  than  a  barrel 
and  an  half,  or  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  One  ob- 
servation was,  however,  afforded  by  this  trial, 
which  is,  that  the  accumulation  of  green  scum 
or  water  moss,  was  prevented  by  twice  shifting 
the  water  completely,  during  the  night  before 
the  rice  had  progressed  beyond  the  point  or  nee- 
dle state  :  and  another  hint  of  some  importance 
may  be  collected  from  it,  namely,  not  to  attempt 
this  mode  of  culture  in  fields  so  foul  with  waver 
grasses. 

The  field  of  about  seven  acres,  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  by  Mr.  John  vliddleton,  was 
sown  on  the  18th  of  April  and  reaped  on  the  3d( 
of  September,  and  yielded  thirty  five  bushels, 
per  acre,  weighing  forty-five  pound  per  bushel ; 
the  labour  bestowed  on  it  was  equal  to  the  labour 
of  one  hand  for  eleven  days.  This  field  also,  was 
not  in  good  order,  and  the  rice  evidently  stood 
much  tootliick  in  it,  except  on  the  margins,  which 
tailed  almost  entirely,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the 
same  cause  as  mentioned  in  the  first  experiment. 
It  was  remarkable  tliat  this  field,  which  was 
sown  on  the  18th  .\pril,  was  reaped  on  the  same 
day  .vith  another  field,  which  had  been  sown  on 
the  28th  of  March,  making  a  difference  oftwen- 
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ty-one  days  ;  and  this  acceleration  of  maturity  at- 
tended all  tlie  fields  thus  watered,  though  not  in 
so  great  a  degree  : — I  think,  however,  the  tri;ils 
I  have  made  will  authorize  me  to  promise,  that 
rice,  cultivated  ill  this  mode,  will  be  fit  tor  har- 
vest at  least  tan  days  before  that  treated  in  the! 
usual  manner.  • 

My  object,  in  troubling  the  society  with  the 
above  tedious  detail,  being  to  induce  some  of  our 
members  to  give  this  method  a  fair  trial  ;  I  hope 
to  be  excused  if  I  tresspass  a  little  longer  on' 
their  patience,  by  explaining  the  reasons  why  1 , 
consider  it  worthy  of  their  attention 

I  think  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that   to 
pursue  this  system,  much   less   intelligence   will 
be    required   in   tnc   cultivators,  than  the    mode 
usually  adopted  ;    and,    when    we  consider    the; 
general  want  of  information   in  the   agents    com-j 
monly  employed,  this  must  appear  a  considera- 
ble advantage.     Every    praclical  planter   knows! 
that  to  understand  the  proper  periods  when   the^ 
water  should  be   admitted  ;  to  what  depth  the 
land  should  be  flowed  ;  how  Ion..;  the  water  should 
be  retained,  and  how  oiten  the  iriigation   should! 
be  repeated,  requires   experience,  judgment  and| 
attention.     In  the  method  I  recommend,  the  wa- 
tering process  is  certainly    more  simple,  nothing 
being  required  but  to  admit  the  water  from  the 
first  to  a  certain  height  over  the  land,  and  to  re- 
tain it  steadily    through    the   whole    growth   at 
that  height,  the  only  skill  and  attention  necessa- ; 
ry  to  tliis  part  of  the  business  being  to  keep  the 
water  pure  and  sweet,  by  changing   it   partially, 
or  altogether,  as   often  as  is  necessary   for  that 
purpose,  and  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Of  the  advantages  this  method  possesses  over 
the  common  mode  as  it  respects  the  saving  of  la- 
bour, the  comjiai-ative  statement,  exhibited 
above,  furnishes  abundant  proof ;  and  when  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  want  of  experience 
are  considered,  little  doubt  can,  I  think,  be  en- 
tertained, but  that  a  few  years  practice,  would 
enable  us  to  diminish  even  the  small  portion  of 
labour  apjilied  in  these  trials,  and  the  apjjlica- 
tion of  the  labour,  so  saved,  toother  useful  pur- 
poses would  certainly  be  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
the  land  holders  of  the  lower  country,  where 
many  persons  possessing  more  land  than  they  can 
cultivate,  it  must  oe  of  the  utmost  imjiortance  to' 
them  to  have  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  la-' 
bourers  relieved  from  their  present  occupations 
for  one-third  of  the  year,  and  ready  to  be  employ-l 
ed  in-bringing  into  cultivation  valuable  land  now! 
lying  useless,  orof  more  highly  improving  that! 
now  in  use.  Many  planters  also,  who  have  nou 
now  the  leisure  to  prepare  materials  for  buildin./' 
and  to  erect  dams  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  usuj 
water-mills,  and  other  machinery  for  manut'a:- 
turing  their  crops  would  no  longer  be  prevenicd 
from  enjoying  that  benefit.  Such  also,  as  have 
good  highland  near  their  swamps,  would  be  ena- 
bled to  plant  cotton  or  other  valuable  products  in 
addition  to  their  rice  crops ;  and  they  whose 
highlands  are  of  inferior  quality,  might  improve 
them  by  manures,  which,  in  our  lower  couiitry, 
are  every  where  at  hand  ;  for  the  worst  of  wliat 
is  called  pine  barren,  abounds  in  weeds  aiul 
plants  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  summer  ;  and 
every  part  of  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  sub- 
substances,  may  be  converted  into  good  manure. 
It  is  not  therefore,  the  scarcity  of  that  article, 
but  the  want  of  labour  necessary  to  collect,  pre- 
pare, and  transport  it,  that  occasions  this  great 
.improvement  to  be  so  little  used  among  us. — 
Lime,  which  is  known  to  act  so  bcnefic  ally  as  a 
manure  on  the  texture  of  sandy  soils,  mi^lit,  du- 
ring this  se  ison  of  leisure,  be  burnt  tro:n  the 
shells,  with  which  our  sea-coasc  abounds,  with- 
in the  reach  of  most  of  our  rice-planiers,  and 
either  applied  to  the  melioration   of  the  soil,  or 


sold  to  considerable  profit  at  market ;  and,  where 
timber  abounds,  sawing  for  market  would  prove 
a  beneficial  resource.  But  in  no  respjct  would 
this  system,  if  successfully  pursued,  afford  s'jch 
permanent  advantage  and  satisfaction  as  in  the 
improved  health  of  the  persons  actively  employed 
lu  tile  cultivation  ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that 
tne  exhalation  from  the  water  frequently  shifted 
anil  kept  in  a  state  as  pure  as  is  here  recommend- 
ed, would  be  far  less  deleterious,  than  tliat  aris- 
ing from  the  mud  of  the  swiunps  after  the  wa- 
ter is  withdrawn.  ,Vny  person  who  has  passed 
near  a  rice-field  within  a  few  days  alter  tlie  wa- 
ter has  been  let  off  from  it  must  be  convinced  of 
the  trutn  of  this  observation.  But  u  lurtlier  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  our  labourers  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from  the  expe- 
rience which,  of  late  years,  has  amply  proved, 
that  our  pine-barrens,  removed  but  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  swamps,  and  especially  where  a 
barrier  or  screen  of  trees  is  kept  between  them, 
afford  residences  infinitely  more  healthful  than 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  rice -fields.  If  tlien, 
we  shall  find  our  labourers  no  longer  bound  to  re 
side  nearthe  rice-fields  by  the  attention  and  work 
necessary  to  be  performed  ill  them,  according  to 
the  present  plan,  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope,  that 
we  shall,  by  degrees,  and  as  circumstances  may 
admit,  remove  our  settlements  to  convenient  dis- 
tances in  the  higher  lands,  where  our  people 
might  be  employed  to  advantage,  and  enjoy  bet 
ter  health  ?  A  few  persons,  in  this  case,  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  attend  to  the  watering  ])ro- 
cess;  and  when  the  rice  approaches  to  maturity 
the  water  should  be  withdrawn  a  few  days  earli- 
er tlian  is  now  customary,  which  would  not  mjure 
the  crop,  but  would  suffer  the  first  and  greatest 
exhalations  to  pass  off  before  the  attendance  of 
the  laDourers  would  be  necessary  in  the  field. 

Before  I  conclude  I  will  mention  one  more  ad- 
vantage that  may  possibly  attend  this  mode,  with- 
out entering  into  any  detail  concerning  it,  which 
is,  tliat  this  mode  of  culture  seems  calculated  to 
admit  with  advantage  the  practice  of  transplant- 
ing rice,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
two  crops  in  one  year,  from  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  land  ; — this,  I  find,  is  a  practice  gene- 
rally pursued  in  Egypt,  in  China,  in  Industan, 
in  the  Phillipine  Islands,  and  in  Spain  ;  and  1 
hope  ne.\t  year,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  offer 
to  the  society  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  have 
begun,  willi  the  hope  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
practice  may  be  beneficially  adopted  in  the  cul- 
ture of  our  rice  lands. 

It  may  have  the  appearance  of  presumption  in 
a  person  having  so  little  experience  in  this  mode 
of  culture,  and  who,  it  is  evident,  from  the  above 
detail,  conimitted  several  errours  in  his  former 
trials,  to  offer  instructions  on  the  subject ;  but, 
hoping  tliat  such  of  my  friends  as  may  be  indu- 
ced totry  this  mode,  may  profit  by  my  mistakes, 
1  will  venture  to  recommend  to  them  to  keep 
tiieirland  dry  all  the  winter,  and  to  plough  and 
harrow,  or  turn  and  break  the  soil,  with  the  hoe, 
as  well  and  as  often  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  land  should  be  enclosed 
with  good  banks  and  well  drained  ;  by  this  th; 
growth  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  aquatick  plants, 
which  alone  are  to  be  feared  in  this  culture,  will 
be  much  checked  if  not  destroyed.  Until  fur- 
ther experiments  shall  have  ascertained  it  to  be 
unnecessary,  I  would  advise  tliat  the  seed  should 
be  stee|)ed  in  water  for,  at  least,  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing,  and  then  sown  as  us.iai  in 
drills,  (that  m  case  the  experiment  should  si  far 
fail  as  to  rcii'Jer  hoeing  necessary,  that  Oijentina 
might  be  performed)  as  in  this  mode  of  sowing 
nearly  every  giain  sown  germinates.  I  bcicve 
from  one  anJ  a  i  half  to  one  and  three  qu  u'ters  oi 
a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre,  will  be  found  sulfi- 


cient,  giving  the  largest  quantity  to  those  parts 
of  the  field  which  are  lowest.  The  seed  should 
i>y  no  means  be  covered  by  earth,  but  the  water 
admitted  slowly  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
sowing,  and  increased  gradually  to  as  great  depth 
as  the  supply  of  water  and  situation  of  the  banks 
will  admit,  whereby  all  the  loose  stubble  and 
trash  in  the  field  will  float  and  be  driven  by  the 
prevailing  wind  to  one  side  or  corner  of  it  ;'  this 
trash  should  be  removed,  and,  immediately  after 
the  water  reduced  to  six  inches  over  the  general 
level  of  the  field.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day  after  sowing,  water  should  be  entirely  with- 
drawn from  uie  field,  and  readmitted  with  the 
next  tide,  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day^  In  five  or  six  days  more  this  complete 
change  of  water  should  be  repeated,  taking  care 
to  effect  it  while  the  rice  is  still  in  the  needle 
state,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  be  thrown 
down.  After  this  the  water  must  be  kept  on 
steadily  until  the  rice  shall  have  grown  through 
it  and  stands  firmly  ;  observing  only  to  freshen 
it  occasionally,  by  drawing  off  one  or  two  inches 
and  raising  it  again  with  the  next  tide  to  its  stan- 
dard. As  soon  as  the  rice  stands  up  strongly,  the 
water  should  be  again  entirely  changed,  and  that 
process  repeated  two  or  three  times  (or  oftner  if 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  water  quite  pure  and 
fresh)  before  it  is  finally  taken  off  to  dry  the  field 
for  harvest. 

I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  PINCKNEV. 
John  Champneys,  Esq. 

Prcskleiil.  of  the  .igricultural     \ 
Society  of  South  Carolina. S 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
AND  DOGS — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
SPOkTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  27,  vol.  5.) 
I  shall  now  speak  concerning  inflammatory  fe- 
vers. They  are  not  difficult  to  cure.  First,  the 
horse's  pulse  should  be  felt  to  ascertain  the  height 
of  the  fever;  a  horse's  pulse  is  to  be  felt  by  ap- 
plying the  palm  of  your  hand,  pressing  hard,  just 
behind  the  elbow  of  the  left  fore-leg.  A  horse's 
pulse,  in  good  health,  should  beat  about  forty  or 
forty-two  pulsations  in  one  minute.  I  have  known 
a  horse's  pulse  to  beat  above  80;  but  then  the 
fever  was  very  violent,  and  the  horse  must  be 
pleiuifuUy  bled ;  and  he  must  be  bled  again  the 

second  day,  provided  the  fever  is  not  abated. 

To  this  one  horse  I  now  speak  of,  I  gnve  four 
ounces  of  nitre  every  day — but,  in  general,  three 
ounces  is  sufiicient,  unless  the  fever  be  very  high. 
As  the  horse  will  not  eat  corn,  in  which  the  nitre 
may  be  given,  you  must  make  the  nitre  into  a 
ball,  and  give  it  him  ;  and  be  sure  to  drench  him 
plentifully  with  water  grue  . 

When  a  horse  is  mur.h  reduced  by  illness,  but 
has  recovered  his  appetite,  the  best  thing  to'nou- 
risli  him,  I  Know,  is  malt.  Put  the  malt  into  a 
stable  bucket,  and  just  cover  it  over  with  boiling 
water ;  throw  a  cloth  over  the  pail,  and  let  it 
steam  for  auout  half  an  hour.  A  person  I  knew 
well,  who  used  to  prepare  the  physic  for  his 
horses  himself,  put  a  certain  quantity  of  calomel 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  aloes  and  other  in  --re- 
dients,  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  them^to- 
gelher.  From  not  stirring  the  ingredients  con- 
stantly, until  they  were  quite  cold  and  stiff,  the 
calomel  all  sttiled  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Fhe 
i'lTAt  year  he  i>h/sicked  his  race-horsts,  tiiey  did 
well  ;  but  the  second  year,  coming  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  :or  die  physic,  he  killed  two  or  tliree 
o!'  his  young  racing  colts,  and  materially  injured 
.ome  or  tne  ag-.i  i>ji.».s 
To  obviate  this  danger,  when  it  be  judged  ne- 
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cessary  to  give  a  horse  calomel,  let  tivo  drachms 
be  given  over-ni^ht,  and  the  aloetic  purge  the 
next  morning,  'i'o  a  young  colt,  of  two  or  three 
years  old,  you  must  not  give  above  half  the  quan- 
tity of  calomel. 

For  the  gripes,  or  cholic  in  horses,  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  give  them,  is  a  ivhole  epttle 
OF  daffy's  klixir,  mixed  in   about  half    a 

PINT  OF  WARJLALE,  AND  A  t.ITTLE  GRATED  GIN- 
GER. 

When  I  kept  a  stable  of  horses,  I  never  was 
without  tliree  or  four  bottles  in  the  stable.  It  is 
an  expensive  medicine,  I  acknowledge  ;  but  what 
of  that? — purging  must  be  promoted,  not  check- 
ed. We  all  know  that  DaftV's  elixir  is  made  of 
a  decoction  of  senna  and  warm  spices.  The  senna 
purges  gently,  and  the  warm  spices  comfoi1*fend 
■warm  the  horse's  stomach.  You  will  find  a  horse 
sometimes  shew  that  he  is  in  considerable  pain, 
endeavoring  frejuently  to  stale,  and  cannot.  This 
is  frecpiently  taken  for  the  gripes;  but  it  is  not 
the  gripes :  it  proceeds  from  costiveness  in  the 
horse,  and  the  dung-bag  being  so  full  as  to  press 
hard  upon  the  bladder,  which  prevents  the  horse 
from  staling.  Let  a  boy,  with  a  small  hand,  well 
oiled,  rake  him  :  the  ho'rse  will  stale  directly. 

To  ease  pain  in  a  horse's  foot,  or  to  make  a  dry 
hard,  brittle,  or  contracted  foot  supple  and  ex- 
pand', I  know  nothing  equal  to  boiled  linseed,  ap- 
plied warm  to  the  foot. 

When  the  foot  be  wounded  by  picking  up  a 
nail,  cut  by  glass,  or  by  some  other  accident,  in 
which  case  gravel  may  have  got  into  the  foot,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  common  poultice 
with  Venice  turpentine,  to  draw  the  gravel  out. 

Never,  on  any  account,  grease  a  horse's  hoof, 
which  all-wise  Jolm  Grooms  do,  as  they  say,  to 
supple  i".  and  keep  it  from  cracking;  grease  has  a 
contrary  effect.  Take  your  horses  out  from  the 
c!ei.n  straw  av.d  duh  their  hoofs  well,  morning  and 
evening,  with  stale  chamber  ley. 

Take  u  dry  hoof  of  a  horse,  cut  it  in  half,  steep 
one  half  for  several  days  in  a  pot  of  chamber  ley, 
and  the  other  in  a  pot  of  grease  ;  take  them  out, 
wash  them  both  clean,  and  lay  them  aside.  In  a 
short  time  you  will  find  the  one  steeped  in  cham- 
ber lev  tough,  genial  and  pliant ;  the  other,  steep- 
ed in  gvcasc,  will  be  hard  and  brittle  ;  this  has 
been  tried.    You  may  anoint  the  coronet  ot  the 


quently  (lies  to  the  eyes,  when,  for  a  time,  you 
nearly  blind  the  horse.  I  look  on  running  thrush- 
es a  discharge  of  nature,  much  the  same  a  sweaty 
feet  in  man  :  dry  them  up,  and  I  imagine  the  dis- 
ease will  fly  to  some  other  part  of  his  body,  lam 
certain  it  always  will  in  a  horse;  The  only  safe 
method  of  treating  them  is,  to  wash  them  con- 
stantly WITH  STALE  CHAMBER  LEY.  I  WOuld 
also   particularly  recommend  giving   A  few    qf 

THE    NITRE    AND    SULPHUR    BALLS,    provided  the 

thrushes  run  abundantly,  and  smell  very  foetid. 

A  horse  cannot  easily  be  lamed  in  the  shoulder, 
except  from  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  from  running 
against  some  hard  substance.  But  wise  John 
Groom,  and  the  farrier,  provided  they  know  not 
where ,the  lameness  really  lies,  swear  the  horse 
is  lame  in  the  shoulder ;  whereas  the  lameness  is 
in  their  heads,  and  not  in  the  horse's  shoulder. 

I  will  give  you  an  infallible  method  to  know 
whether  a  horse  be  lame  or  not  in  the  shoulder. 
When  you  trot  the  horse,  if  he  be  lame  in  the 
shoulder,  the  muscles  are  affected,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  extending  that  leg,  or  stepping  out  so 


more,  were  it  not  from  the  fine  soft  turf  they  are 
exei'cised  on. 

I  have  frequently  bought  strong  boney  horses, 
with  feet  infinitely  contracted.  In  four  or  five 
times  shoeing,  I  have  widened  their  feet  above 
one  inch,  and,  in  time,  brought  them  to  have  a 
good  foot,  broad  and  open  at  the'heel.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  shoe  must  be  made  quite 
straight,  from  the  centre  to  the  heel,  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  turned  in  at  the  points;  oare  the 
contracted  points  away,  and  let  the  point  of  the 
heels  rest  on  the  shoe.  The  heel,  thus  rested  on 
the  shoe,  will  naturally  expand.  Some  people 
may  say  this  method  of  shoeing  may  make  the 
horse  cut;  I  deny  it;  the  horse  never  cuts  with 
the  heels  of  his  shoes;  nay,  even  in  the  speedy 
cut,  he  strikes  his  leg  with  the  centre  of  the 
shoe. 

When  a  running  horse  is  badly  let  down,  as  it  is 
termed,  in  the  back  sinews,  the  best  way  is  to  turn 
him  to  the  stud  ;  for  I  am  certain  he  will  never 
stand  a  severe  race ;  and  whatever  you  do  to  him 
if  you  hunt  him,  he  is  ever  liable  to  breakdown 
fai  with  it,  as  he  will  with  the  other  leg;  he  willji>z  deefi  ground.  However,  in  case  you  are  deter- 
step  considerably  shorter  with  that  leg.  When 'mined  to  try  him,  the  leg  must^be  reduced  first  as 
the  lameness  lies  below,  he  will  extend  the  lamejmuch  as  it  is  possible,  and  then  he  must  be  blis- 
leg  as  far  as  the  other;  but,  when  he  puts  the  [tared  and  fired;  but,  above  all,  he  must  have  long 
"1  show  lameness.     If  the  i  rest  given  him,  and  the  lu hole  -winter's  run,  in  a 


foot  to  the   ground,  will  _  .  ,  ...  _ 

cause  of  lameness  be  not  very  visible  to  the  eye,  if  ry  dry  padock,  wherein  there  is  no  marshy 
you  may  rest  assured  it  lies  in  the  foot  or  fetlock 'nor  wet  ground. — The  winter's  frost  and  cold 
joint:  in  this  case  send  for  a  veterinary  surgton ;  air,  will,  I  believe,  perform  the  greater  part  of 
for,  to  cure  it,  great  skill  and  practice  is  neccssa-jthe  cure,  together  with  long  rest. 
ry,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  ofj  I  own  the  following  is  a  fancy  of  niy  own,  a  ;d 
the  foot  and  fetlock  joint.  I  have  known  several  that  I  never  have  tried  it;  but,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
horses  totally  spoiled  by  lameness  in  the  feet,  and'I  think  it  stands  to  reason.  On  the  former  lame' 
never  fit  for  any  other  use  but  to  draw  a  cart  or  leg,  the  shoe  should  be  made /«//  half  an  inch 
wagon,  where  they  never  are  forced  beyond  a  thicker  at^  the  heel  than  the  shoe  on  the  other 
walk.  '  foot,  to  give  the  injured  sinew  some  additional 

The  best  method  of  treating  gun-shot  wounds  relief.  Indeed,  I  once  had  a  capital  canterin" 
in  horses,  is,  to  inject  spirit  of  wine  ;  if  that  can- 1  hackney  fired  in  both  fore-legs.  I  always  shod 
not  be  procured,  use  brandy,  which  will  do  ex-,  him  at  the  heel  of  both  feet,  much  thicker  than 
tremely  well  ;  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  use  rum. —  any  other  horse  ;  but  then  I  never  cantered  him 
It  is  wonderful  how  speedily  horses  recover  from! at  above  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in  the  hour.  He 
gun-shot  wounds,  provided  tney  are  not  shot  inlwent  so  completely  on  his  haunches,  that  but  lit- 
the  bowels  or  other  dangerous  parts  of  the  body. 'tie  strain  laid  on  his  fore-legs.  This  is  the  great 
Yet  I  once  had  a  horse  shot  directly  through  the  perfection  in  all  horses' actions.  AH  of  them  go 
centre  of  the  body,  about  five  inches  above  the'^rom  their  hinder  parts,  but  very  few  go  coni- 
bottom  of  his  belly,  and  he  was  very  well  in  a'pletely  on  their  hinder  parts — no  huntei- can  go 
iShorttime:  and  another  horse  of  mine  (it  was  through  deep  ground,  unless  he  does;  and  no 
foot  with  a  little  fresh  grease,  but  no  other  part'  singular,)  had  a  ball  absolutely  flattened  on  the! horse,  which  goes  differently,  can  be  used  on  the 
of  the  foot.  jbone  of  the  hind  leg,  just  above  the  fetlock,  which  road  with  safety  t^  your  nccK 

Provided  a  splint  lies  on  the  bone  of  the  leg,  I  cutout  in  the  afternoon  with  a  common  pen- 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  action  of  the  sinew,  1 1  knife;  the  side  of  the  ball  next  the  bone  was 
i-ecomnvend  by  all  means  to  let  it  alone,  and  doj  quite  fiat,  and  as  broad  as  a  shilling :  it  lamed 
nothiii.^'  to  it;   but  if  it  lies  near  the  sinew,   it  him  for  some  time.     I  saw  a  horse  belonging  to  a 

'     '  '  captain  in  our  regiment,   in  a  very  few  months 

shot  once  through  the  neck,  and  the  second  timei 
through  both  Duttocks.     In  about  five  weeks  after' 


must  be  taken  away.  The  best  method  I  am  ac- 
(luainted  with,  isto  rub  it  with  a  round  stick,  till 
it  feels  somewhat  soft,  then  prick  it  in  many 
places  v.ith  a  bodkin  or  packing-needle,  madc- 
ratcly  iiot  ;  be  sure  to  make  two  or  three  holes 
quitt  at  the  bottom.  A  gentle  blister  will  then 
reduce  it. 

With  spavins  and  ring-bones  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do.  Send  for  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon. 
It  requires  skill  and  practice  to  operate  on  the 
vein  in  blood  spavins,  and  I  believe  bone-spavins 
generally  incurable  ;  at  least  the  horse  will  not 
ha^e  the  free  use  again  of  his  joint ;  and  ring- 
bones are  very  bad  maladies. 

Corns  shoijdd  be  clean  cut  out,  and  a  wide  -I'ash 
extended  fr<»m  the  shoe,  in  the  form  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle,  and  about  ,two  inclies  broad, 
over  the  part  where  the  corn  was,  to  guard  it 
from  sharp  stones,  gravel,  &c.  I  do  not  approve 
of  a  bar  shoe,  it  confines  the  dirt  in  the  fool  too 
much. 

It  is  danscious  to  attempt  to  dry  up  running 
thrushes,  unless  the  horse  be  put  under  a  course 
of  strong  physic;  for,  if,  by  sharp  washes  alone, 
you  attempt  to  dry  them  up,  the  disorder  fre- 


C  To  be  continued.  J 

Doylea  Town,  19th  Aov.  1S22. 
A  writer  says,  "tobacco  exhausts  those  juices 
so  essentially   necessary  to  further  digestion  ;  it 
creates  thirst  and  nausea  ;  it  destroys  appetite  ; 


,    -,    ,  •  .  ,    ,-  •  ,  ithe  complexion    becomes  cadaverous:    fina  Iv 

each  wound,  his  master  rode  him  ;  so  verv  quick  ..  „  „,,„  .fi ,  , ,,„„  ,,. n nauy, 

-  '        ■  -    '  the  chewer  and  smoker  becomes  a  pocr,   misera- 

ble, attenuated,  atrophic,  walking  skeleton, 
smoking  away  his  few  remaining  ideas,  and  spif 
ting  up  his  lungs,  until  death  releases  him  from 
all  his  sufferings."      The  truth,  we   believe,  is, 

that  to  many  constitutions  tobacco  is  hurtful to 

others  innocent ;  and  the  true  course  is  for  those 

who  find   it  injurious,  to  abstain  from  its  use. 

That  it  is  pernicious  to  young  peopie  generally, 
is  past  doubt,  and  therefore  its  use  by  them  ought 
to  be  forbidden  or  discouraged. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AiHA. 

The  most  ancient  author  whom  we  find  using 
the  modern  mode  of  date,  .y«/!o  Domini,  is  tlie 
venerable   Bede,  who  published  his   EcClesiasti- 


does  the  flesh  of  horses  heal 

Ointments  should  seldom  be  used  to  any  lace- 
rated part,  and  never  to  gun-shot 'v;ounds ;  but 
when  absolutely  necessary.  The  following  is  the 
best,  as  there  is  very  little  gi-ease  in  it. 

Take  of  unimentum  arc>ei  (arc.€.us  lini- 
ment,1  ONE  OUNCE  ;  oil  OF  TURPENTINE,  TWO 
DRACHMS  ;  VERDIGRIS,  A  SUFFICIENT  (JUANTITY 
TO  TURN   IT  TO  A  DARKISH  GREEN  COLOUR.    This 

is  an   excellent  healing  ointment;    but  simple 
OIL  of  turpentine  will  do  woxders. 

I  have  not  made  any  observations  relative  to 
the  shoeing  of  horses  for  several  years  at  New- 
market :  formerly  they  were  scandalously  ill  siiod. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  since  skilful  veterinary  sur- 
geons have  resided  there,  the  method  of  shoeing 
lias  been  altered.  1  have  seen  many  horses' feet 
so  narrowed  at  the  hetls  by  bad  shoeing,  that  the 
points  of  the  fore  shoes  have  nearly  touched  at 
the  heel.  I  am  certain  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
laming  numbers,   and  would  luive  lamed   many 


cal  History  in  731.  It  was  adopted  in  France  un- 
der King  Pepin,  and  fully  established  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  custom  of  begin- 
ning the  year  on  1st  of  ianuary,  commenced  in 
France  in  1564. 
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RUTA  BAGA. 

HAVE  MORE  NUMKROUS  AND  PARTICULAR -EXPF.- 
RIMENTS  PROVED  IT  TO  Bfc  A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 
DOUBTED,  AND  REASONS  GIVEN. 

Mr.  Skhintr —  . 

It  is  important  to  the  agricultural  interest  ot 
our  country,  that  the  merit  of  any  new  product 
or  mode  of  cultivation,  should  be  tested  by  care- 
ful and  accurately  recorded  experiments,  in  or- 
der that  its  fitness  to  our  climate  and  the  habits 
of  our  people,  should  be  well  understood. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  public  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  subject  of  ruta  baga,  by 
the  publication  of  Cobbett's  books,  and  the  expe- 
riments of  many  of  our  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing cultivators.  Time  has  been  allowed  for  test- 
ing the  value  of  this  root  as  a  food  lor  stock.  I 
have  seen  no  recent  communications  in  your  pa- 
per on  the  subject,  and  judging  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  my  observation  of  the  agriculture 
of  my  own  neighborhood,  I  am  apprehensive 
that  it  has  not  proved  so  profitable  a  product,  as 
was  anticipated  by  our  zealous  and  eiiterprizing 
agriculturists.  It  is  verv  certain  that  the  great 
product  stated  by  Mr.  Co'bbett  and  other  English 
writers,  to  be  so  common  in  their  country,  very 
far  exceeds  any  well  authenticated  account  of  tlie 
product  of  any  experiment  in  this  country.  I 
have  received  an  account,  which  1  have  no  doubt 
is  correct,  ot  a  crop  of  333  bushels  on  half  an 
acre,  raiseii  by  Mt.  Samuel  Sayre,  of  Sussex  coun- 
tv,  in  this  state,  for  which  he  received  the  premi- 
um offered  by  the  agricultural  society  of  New 
Brunswick.  This,  however,  is  a  solitary  instance, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  a  great  crop  in 
this  state,  and  falls  very  far  behind  the  ordinary 
crops  of  England,  according  to  Mr.  Cobbett.— 
The  result  of  many  careful  experiments,  made  by 
farmers  in  my  own  neighboihood,  is  by  no  means 
so  favoraole.  I  have  pursued  the  object  diligent- 
ly, and  anxiously,  for  four  years,  and  in  no  in- 
stance, with  the  most  careful  management,  have  I 
obtained  more  than  250  bushels  from  an  acre. — 
Whether  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  cli- 
mate, or  to  the  dry  seasons  which  have  prevailed 
since  the  commencement  of  my  course  of  expe- 
riments, I  am  unable  to  decide.  That  in  some,  at 
least  two  of^y  experiments,  I  have  used  good 
seed,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  that,  in  no  in-i 
stance,  have  I  omitted  the  closest  attention  to  time 
and  good  cultivation,  I  can  venture  to  assert.  A  | 
nummary  of  my  management  will  probably  satis-| 
fy  you  on  these  points.  j 

In  1819,  I  prepared  an  acre  of  fine  sandy  loam, 
by  twice  ploughing  ;  32  cart  loads  of  well  rotted 
compost  were  placed  in  the  furrows,  and  covered  j 
in  4  feet  ridges.  The  seed  was  drilled  on  the  26th ; 
June.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  drought  that; 
all  the  seed  perished,  except  on  the  sites  of  two 
compost  heaps,  where  they  came  to  perfection. 
These  few  roots  made  about  sixteen  bushels,  and 
■were  large,  fair,  well  coloured  and  finely  flavour- 
ed. An  attempt  to  replant  was  rendei-ed  abortive 
by  the  continuance  of  the  drought,  too  long  to 
admit  of  the  plants  attaining  any  size.  In  18;30,  I 
dr  lied  3  acres  of  a  sandy  loam,  capable  of  produc- 
ing 35  bushels  of  corn  per  acre — about  22  loads  of 
well  burnt  ashes,  from  rushes  and  hassocks,  were 
spread  broad  cast  on  each  acre — the  ground 
thrown  into  4  feet  ridges, — the  time  26th  June. — 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  crop 
while  growing — the  leaves  fretiuently  met  in  the 
4  feet  spaces.  The  bcit  acre  wks  measured,  and 
produced  only  250  bushels — their  quality  was  ex- 
cellent, their  appearance  perfectly  fair.  In  18,!  1, 
two  acres  of  stronger  ground  were  prepared  by 
two  ploughings,  after  a  crop  of  corn  35  bushels 
per  acre — about  25  cart  loads  of  well  rotted  ijHri: 
yard  manure  were  applied — the  seed  drilled  26'  u 
June.    The  crop  was  kept  in  high  cultivation — it 


was  much  admired  by  those  who  passed  it.  Five 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  was  the  expected  crop 
—when  pretty  well  advanced,  the  tops  assumed 
the  appearance  of  cabbages,  with  necks  three  and 
tour  inches  long — when  gathered,  the  roots  were 
hard,  fibrous  and  tough,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  unfit  for  the  table,  although  greedily  eaten 
oy  my  hogs— the  produce  did  not  exceed  160 
bushels  per  acre.  The  "quality  of  the  ground  may 
be  fairly  estimated,  by  the  crop  of  oats  which  fol- 
lowed the  ruta  baga,  being  51  bushels  per  acre. 

In  1822,  I  was  induced,  by  the  success  of  Mr. 
Sayre  beforementiontd,  to  plant  earlier  thai,  re- 
commended by  Cobbett.  His  best  roots  were 
sowed  in  his  garden  on  the  22d  and  2.3d  of  May, 
and  transplanted  on  the  20th  of  July.  I  drilled 
this  crop  about  the  1st  June,  on  a  very  fine  piece 
of  sandy  loam,  manured  with  about  40  cart  loads 
of  stable  dung  per  acre.  The  crop  was  beauti- 
fully regular  and  vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  I  was  confident  of  obtaining  500  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  growth  the 
drought  became  extremely  sever-?,  and  was  after- 
wards so  destructive,  that  the  lower  leaves  pe- 
rished, and  the  growth  of  the  roots  was  com- 
pletely checked.  I  aid  not  gather  more  than  150 
bushels  per  acre  of  hard,  fibrous,  bad  coloured, 
and  almost  tasteless  roots.  They  were  not  eatable 
in  my  family, but  were  relished  by  my  hogs,  who 
have  lived  on  them  through  the  winter,  up  to  this 
time.  T  ley  had  the  same  cabbage-like  appear- 
ance as  !.he  preceding  crop.  This  same  appear- 
ance was  exhibited  by  a  row  raised  from  the  seed 
sent  b\  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes,  Jr.  from  Swe- 
den, and  which  you  kindly  sent  me  a  sample  of — 
and  was  equally  visible  in  two  rows  from  English 
seed,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadelphia. 
I  observed  the  same  defect  in  the  plants  from 
seed  sowed  broad  cast  on  the  26th  of  June.  My 
seed  this  year  was  bought  of  Mr.  McMahon,  and 
warranted  as  true  yellow  ruta  baga. 

I  believe, from  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  that  the  ruta  baga,  when  sowed 
before  the  end  of  June,  loses  much  of  its  excel- 
lence as  food  both  for  man  and  beast.  I  have 
raised  them  for  my  table  for  twenty  years,  broad 
cast,  sown  in  July,  of  a  good  size  and  quality  I 
suspect  much  of  the  seed  used  at  this  time  is 
spoiled  by  mixture  with  the  cabbage — this  I  have 
known  by  personal  observation. 

As  the  produce  of  tlie  ruta  baga  is  so  much  less 
here  than  in  England,  I  have  long  suspected  the 
climate  of  America  to  be  less  adapted  to  it  than 
that  of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  the  po- 
tatoe,  with  the  best  management,  yields  much 
less  in  this  country  than  in  England,  and  very 
much  less  than  in  the  Eastern  states  and  in  the 
British  provinces.  It  is  possible  that  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  in  the  two  roots  from  one 
and  the  same  cause. 

I  have,  for  many  years,  found  the  benefit  of 
raising  green  vegetable  food  for  my  stock.  Po- 
tatoes and  pumpkins  I  have  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities for  this  pui-pose — but  having  found  my  hogs 
particularly  fond  of  the  rutabaga,  on  which  they 
will  thrive  through  the  winter  without  grain,  and 
even  without  water,  I  have  felt  extremely  desi- 
rous of  convincing  my  mind  that  they  weie  a  pro- 
fitable crop.  On  this  point,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  from  my  observation  of  the  practice 
of  others,  I  am  coiiipelled  to  doubt.  I  wish  tlie 
subject  to  be  examined  by  sensible  and  practical 
men — with  this  view,  I  ask  of  you  an  insertion  in 
your  very  useful  paper,  of  the  loose  thoughts  1 
have  thrown  together.  I  shall  rejoice  if  better 
informed  men  sliall  convince  me  that  I  am  in  an 
error,  on  a  suliject  that  is  interesting  to  every  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  My  present  impression  is, 
that  1  sliould  have  raised  fifty  bushels  of  corn  on 
overy  acre  which  I  have  applied  to  the  cultiva- 


tion of  the  ruta  baga,  which  would  liavc  aH'orded 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  nourishing  food,  and  in  a 
more  convenient  and  economical  shape  for  winter 
use.  A  NEW-JEKSEV  SUBSCRIBER. 

Jfiril  2,  1823. 


VsAitoi-ial  ijovYes\\oi\dence. 

PEA  CULTURE. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Hcollami  M:ck,  A".  C. 
3d  Jfiril,  1823. 
"  I  saw  in  the  farmer  a  few  week's  past,  that 
a  gentleman  was  about  to  send  you  from  this 
state,  some  Georgia  or  I'ory  /was — should  you 
receive  them  by  the  20th  April — if  your  land  is 
kind  for  peas,  I  want  you  to  plant  a  few  in  ground 
that  was  tended  last  year,  anduot  cultivate  them 
at  all — 1  have  for  the  last  two  years  planted  a 
considerable  quantity  in  the  following  manner. — 
About  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May,  1  lay  off 
rows  by  the  side  of  the  old  corn  hill  ;  the  pea 
droppers  follow  and  drop  from  8  to  10  against 
the  hill,  and  cover  them  with  their  feet.  I  do 
nothing  more  to  them,  and  have  had  as  luxuriant 
a  growth  as  I  ever  have  seen  grown  in  fields  cul- 
tivated in  the  fall.  I  turn  my  hogs  in  on  them, 
in  their  green  state,  which  fattens  them  very 
fast,  and  will  not  injure  them.  On  land  that 
really  suits,  I  think  them  far  preferable  to  clo- 
ver for  us,  as  we  have  the  vine,  leai  and  hulls — 
and  nearly  or  quite  as  many  weeds,  as  if  nothing 
were  planted  in  the  ground." 

RUTA  BAGA. 

Worcester,  fMass.J  A/iril  1st,  1823, 
"  In  reference  to  the  ruta  baga,  I  regret  to 
say,  that  I  am  almost  alone  in  this  part  of  the 
!  country,  in  its  cultivation.  The  well  established 
I  fact,  tliat  it  communicates  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  milk,  when  fed  to  cows,  has  brought  it  into 
general  discstcem.  Still  I  regard  it  as  the  most 
valuable  root  for  husbandry  culture.  It  has  been 
particularly  useful  to  me,  in  the  keeping  of 
swine  ;  and  added  to  my  own  observation,  I  have 
jthe  authority  of  myfarmer  for  the  assurance,  that 
it  is  equal  to  one  half  of  their  keeping  in  suiri- 
imer,  with  the  most  inconsiderable  expense  on- 
ly of  labour.  My  course  is  to  sow  the  seed 
thick,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  of  the  usual 
size  to  set,  to  begin  thinning  them  out,  and  giv- 
ing the  green  plants,  which  are  pulled,  to  the 
swine.  The  field  may  thus  be  gone  over  several 
times  during  the  season,  leaving  the  plants  at  last 
as  thick  as  they  will  well  ripen  by  harvest  time. 
The  swine  being  thus  fed  at  first,  became  fond 
of  the  ROOTS,  and  will  continue  to  eat  them 
greedily  through  the  winter.  Within  a  few 
days  I  have  witnessed  a  large  basket  of  them 
from  the  cellar  tluown  into  the  pen,  and  appa- 
rently as  readily  devoured,  as  would  have  been 
so  much  corn.  The  hogs  are  in  good  condition, 
and  these  turnips  have  been  their  principal  food. 
My  sheep  also  are  much  improved  by  them,  es- 
pecially about  the  time  of  yeaning.  These  facts 
are  the  rather  stated,  as  proof  that  the  seed 
which  you  kindly  sent,  will  be  appreciated  by  at 
least  one  iniln'ulual,  and  with  the  thanks  of  the 
society  for  your  attention,  1  pray  you  to  accept 
mine  for  the  value  of  the  present. 
With  much  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  LINCOLN, 
Cor.  Sec'ry   IV.  ylg.  Society." 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CHARACTER. 

We  leani  from  our  Penzance  correspondent, 
that  on  Thursday,  the  yth  Jan.  died  suddenly  at 
1  ru-za,  in  the  parish  of  Ludgyan,  Mr.  James 
Mijsken,  a  farmer,  possessed   of  some  property. 
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anii  said  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  of  singu- 
lar opinions  and  eccentric  conduct.  Some  years 
since  lie  parted  tVoni  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  jealously, 
occasioned  by  her  allowing  a  relative  who  was 
taking  leave  on  going  abroad  to  salute  her.  The 
quarrel  was  never  made  up,  and  he  afterwards 
lived  with  another  woman.  He  evinced  little 
respect  for  the  forms  of  religion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  dispute  with  the  clergyman  of  the 
paa'ish,  respecting  a  charge  for  the  erection  of  a 
tombstone  at  the  grave  of  his  two  daughters,  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  be  interred  in  the 
church-yard.  In  consequence  of  this  determina- 
tion, he  fixed  on  a  spot  in  his  own  land  as  the 
resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains,  on  a  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  called  Castle 
Dennis,  said  to  be  built  by  the  Druids,  from 
which  there  is  a  view  of  both  channels.  Here  a 
few  years  since  he  enclosed  a  small  space  with  a 
wall,  and  at  each  end  fixed  a  tablet.  On  the  one 
is  engraved  "  Custom  is  the  Idol  of  Fools;"  on 
the  other,  "  Virtue  only  consecrates  the  Ground." 
In  this  spot  his  remains  were  deposited  on  Mon- 
day last,  agreeably  to  the  directions  in  his  will. — 
A  concourse  of  between  5  and  6,000  persons  at- 
tended, to  whom  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Smith,  of  Pen- 
zance, delivered  a  suitable  discourse  on  the  oc- 
casion.— Corniuall  Gazette. 
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ion  and  harmless  boasting  to  our  friends — and 
goes  down,  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  a 
sort  of  heir-loom  in  the  family — a  mark  of  affec- 
tion in  family  bequests — some  simple  inscription 
serving  to  chronicle  the  merits  or  the  enterprize 
for  which  it  was  originally  bestowed. — For  our- 
selves, we  confess  that  we  never  feel  more  self- 
satisfaction  than  when  we  are  displaying  to  our 
agricultural  friends,  the  little  silver  waiters, 
standing  on  cow's  feet — "Presented  to  J.  S.  S. by 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  for  importing 
Shepherdess  and  White  Hose  :  June,  1S23" — and 
the  silver  pitcher,  with  a  well  engraved  likeness 
of  Champion  on  its  front — ten  times  the  cost  of 
them  in  money  would  be  valueless  in  comparison. 
For  every  premium,  however  small,  some  appro- 
priate symbol  may  be  devised,  combining  perma- 
nence with  utility — and  we  take  occasion  to  repeat 
che  offer  of  our  services  to  havfe  them  prepared 
by  Mr.  JVarner,  who  has  heretofore  supplied,  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  appropriate  pieces  of 
plate,  by  order  of  several  societies  to  whom  his 
work  has  given  snti re  satisfaction. — All  we  desire 
is  to  experience  the  jjleasure  of  aiding  in  giving 
the  best  direction  to  the  bounty  of  those  who  wise- 
ly patronize  agricultural  emulation.  iTT'It  should 
be  remembered  that  all  Orders  for  premiums  in 
this  shape  should  be  given  several  months  before 
hand,  to  give  time  for  their  preparation. 

BAKliWELL,  OR  DISHLEY  SHEEP. 

A  number  of  very  superior  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered and  sold  in  this  market,  early  in  this  month, 
by  Mr.  Curtain  and  Mr.  Elliott. 

The  lot,  consisting  of  forty,  yielded  3834 
pounds  of  mutton,  and  588  pounds  of  rough  fat. 
These  sheep  sold,  we  understand,  for  13  dollars 
each,  for  mutton  to  the  victualler,  and  some  of 
them  cut  full  four  inches  of  clear  fat  across  the 
ribs.  What  was  remarkable  in  this  case,  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  generally  only  year 
olds  past,  or  two  years  this  spring.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  difference  of  sheep,  however, 
knows  that  the  Dishley  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  their  bone,  and  their  great 
disposition   to  fatten  at  a  very  early  age.     '('his 


CATTLE  SHOWS. 
Every  week  lately  has  brought  us  hand-bills 
setting  forth  the  premiums  to  be  distributed  the  en- 
suing autumn  by  the  Eastern  agricultural  socie- 
ties. From  these  there  appears  to  be  no  abate- 
ment of  their  zeal,  and  great  improvement  in  the 
application  of  it.  In  this  paper  ve  have  copied 
the  list  of  premiums  ottered  by  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  signed  and  probably 
prepared  by  the  venerable  Pickering — be- 
cause it  "departs  materialy  from  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  leading  principle  in  all  the  ag 

cultural  societies  of  the  country— tliat  of  offering' lot'of  sheep,  were  from  the  s:inie  gcntlen;an, 
premiums  chiclly  for  certuin  specific  articles  of Und  are  of  the  same  breed,  as  those  e'xhil)itcd  at 
husbandry,  inste;.d  of  the  combined  improvemeiitsUhe  Maryland  cattle  show  in  June  last,  of  which 
of  entire  farms."— It  will  be  conceded  that  we  the  society  made  such  fa^■orable  mention,  and 
ought  not  to  publish  all  these  lists— for,  like  con- 1  ^hich   were   afterwards  sold  to  a  gentleman  at 


stitutions,  they  are  very  much  alike,  and  contain 
generally  little  that  is  new  and  important;  not  so, 
howevei',  with  tlie  one  in  question — and  we  have 
therefore  inserted  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Maryland,  and  otlier  Agricultural  Societies. — 
Moreover,  the  reasons  given  for  drawing  atten- 
tion, and  for  oilering  their  highest  rewards,  to 
new  objects,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  convey 
practical  information  which  must  prove  accept- 
able to  most  farmers.  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  in  this  scheme  of  premiums  we  regret — and 
that  is,  that  they  are  offered  in — rnvriei/  instead  of 
pieces  of  plate,  in  some  specific  form  foi-  domes- 
tic ornament  or  use.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  all 
imaginable  difference  in  the  sentiment  which 
must  accompany  the  two  fortns  of  reward — with 
the  idea  of  mere  iinjney^  "filthy  lucre,"  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  associate  that  of  generous  and  patriotic 
pure  spirited  rivalry,  which  conquers  without  force 
or  aggression,  and  defeats  without  infiicting  a 
wound.  Money,  is  the  common  boon  of  vulgar 
competion  in  the  lowest  grades  of  human  exertion 
and  strife. — The  common  stimulus  proclaimed  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  runaway  slave  and  the 
house  breaker  is  "  twenty  dollars  reward" — 
v/hcreas,  when  the  premium  is  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  can  or  a  goblet,  a  .spoon  or  a 
thimble,  it  may  be  placed  on  the  sideboard  or 
the   mantle,  and   becomes   an  object  for  e.xhibi- 


Wheeling. 

•t7=  Large  Hog. — .\long  with  the  sheep,  Mr. 
Barney  brought  a  hog,  two  years  old  lust  fall,  of 
(Jeneral  Ridgely's  Parkinson  slock,  which  weigh- 
ed :— 

Nelt  weight  of  carcase,     -  7.n 
Leaf  fat,      .----.     83 

Mr.  Barney  took  the  precaution  to  measure  the 
bullocks  on  the  hoof,  an  account  of  which  we 
published  in  No.  2,  vol.  5 — to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  nioae  given  by  Mr.  Wrigiii,  in  No.  24. 
volume  4 — for  ascertaining  the  nelt  tve'.glit  by 
the  measurement  of  living  animals.  The  result 
was,  that  the  ox  of  (ieneral  Ridgely's  Dutcii 
breed,  measured  to  weigh  1415  jjounds,  and  ac- 
tually weighed  14U5.  It  is  probable  that  a  little 
experience  would  enable  graziers  to  come  by 
measurement,  near  enough  to  the  real  weight  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Ai'ew-York-,  Ajirii  22. 
FROM  CADIZ. 
We  learr.  from  Captain  Packard,  of  the  brig 
Walter,  arrived  yesterday  from  Cadiz,  that  the 
king  and  royal  fairiily  were  hourly  expected  at 
Seville  ;  and  when  coming  out  he  heai-d  a  firing 
in  that  direction,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 


signal  of   their  arrival.    Accounts   of  hostilities 
having  commenced  were  daily  expected. 

Captain  Packard  is  the  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  Ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Spain. 

It  was  reported  at  Cadiz  on  the  16th,  that 
15,000  French  troops  had  entered  Spain,  which 
increased  the  probability  of  war.  A  Spanis^  "4, 
which  had  been  driven  from  Madeira  with  loss 
of  anchors  and  cables,  had  arrived  at  Cadiz. 

It  was  reported  at  Madrid  on  the  4th,  that  the 
23d  French  regiment,  which  had  bee»  sent  to 
construct  a  bridge  at  Sidache,  had  deserted  with 
all  the  plans  in  their  possession,  and  had  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  free  constitution. 

Philadelphia,  Ajiril  23. 
THREE  DAYS  LATER. 
The  new  packet  ship  Montezuma,  capt.  Potts, 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  Liverpool,  brings 
Liverpool  dates  three  days  later  than  those  here- 
tofore received.  The  Paris  dates  are  not  so  late 
as  those  received  at  New  York. 

The  intelligence  from  Bayonne,  which  is  to 
the  2d  of  March,  is  decidedly  warlike.  The 
army  collecting  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees  is  esti- 
mated at  35,000 — the  artillery  at  160  light,  and 
24  heavy  guns — the  number  of  wagons  is  500. — 
The  army  of  the  Faith,  in  Navarre,  the  three 
provinces  and  Arragon,  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
to  which  must  be  added  an  equal  number  en- 
rolled in  the  provinces,  who  wait  only  for  arms 
and  ammunition.  O'Uonnel  is  to  command  in 
Navarre,  12,000  muskets,  12  pieces  of  artillerj-, 
and  a  pretty  lartce  sum  of  money  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  O'Donnel  and  Quesada. 

The  Paris  correspondents  of  the  London  pa- 
pers mention,  that  the  French  journals  give  no 
idea  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  impor- 
tant question  of  the  expulsion  of  Manuel,  and 
that  the  alarm  in  the  upper  circles  of  Ultrai»m 
was  excessive. 

It  is  affirmed  under  the  Brussels  head  of  March 
5th,  that  the  English  officers  on  half  pay,- who 
are  on  the  continent,  have  received  orders  to  re- 
turn to  England,  where  they  will  be  employed 
in  actual  service. 

Private  letters  of  the  14th  state,  that  the  King 
and  Cortes  had  left  Madrid  for  Seville,  whicli  is 

confirmed  by  accounts   from  the  la'ter  place. 

The  first  detachment  was  to  have  left  Madrid  on 
the  10th,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  King 
vTould  attach  himself  to  ihv  centre  party. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  %7  50 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  s;;r  25 — fine  do.  56  Tj — Wliai'f.do.  JJ"  to 
7  125— Wheat  white,  S'  •"  ^"  1  60— Red  do.,  ^1  50 
to  $1  55 — Rye.  80  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cents — 
country  O.ats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Li\e  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. —  Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  $4  50  to 
5  50  i;vr  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  .  t^.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  3"J  to  150 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Chiver  Seed,  $6 — 
'Jrciiard  Grass  do.  S3  50  -Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothy  do. §4  50— Millet,  '4' 3— Flax  Seed,  73  to  £0 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  "0  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $5  62  >,  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  37 .J— Fine 
;.ait  v;  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
But;  .-r,  20  to  25  per  lb — Eggs,  1S|  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  gl8  per  ton — Straw,  j^  11  to  12. 

Marvlanb  Tobacco. — Giown  by  C.S.  Ridge- 

ly,  Anne  Ai-undel  county  ^25   a  30 by  George 

lidelin,    Anne    Arundle    county    23 by    John 

Ridgely,    Baltimore  county   26  50 — by   George 

Thomas,  St.  Mary's  county  13  50 — by  Dr.  James 
Thomas,  St.  Mary's  county  17  a  19. 
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AGmCULTURE. 

From  the  Jrchives  of  Uiefut  Knonvtedgc. 
v.N    ESSAY   OK  SOAV-ASHES.  AS  A  MA-, 


dung,  the  verdure  is  naturally  destroyed.  'I'liose 
part^  of  the  ground  on  which  soa/i-as/ies  have 
been  laid,  recovered  their  verdure  fiHt,  and 
•  bring  up  sweet  grass  and  wliite  clover. 
SOAV-ASHES,  AS  A  MA-,  In  East  l.olhiun,  in  North  nritain,  the  farmers 
jjUUli.  .   ■    'are  very  careful  in  collecting  all  the   kelp  weed 

It  has  been  found,  th.at  the  produce  of  soap-'  which  is  cast  ashore  during  the  winter,  and 
ashes  in  London,  and  its  immediate  neighbour-  which  they  lay  in  heaps,  upon  their  lands,  ilvn 
hood  alone,  amounts  to  above  20,000  tons  annually  w  mintc  son/i-aUics  in  another  way.  In  the  neigh- 
andislikelvtoincreasc,  more  especially  from  tlie  bourhood  of  Dunbar,  where  the  farmers  use 
use  of  Xy//; 'having  been  latcy  introduced  into  the  soap-ashes,  as  well  as  the  kelp  weed,  they  pay  as 
London  markets.  The  Board  of  AGKicri.TURi;  high  a  rent  as  gevni  pounds  per  English  acre,  for 
having  been  convinced,  from  the  most  accurate^  very  considerable  tracts  of  land  ;  which  arc  prin- 
information,  and  from  experience,  that  thisquan-  cipally  cultivated  with  wheat. 


tity  of  valuable  manure  if  brought  into  more  ge- 
neral use,  would  be  an  object  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  national  agriculture,  ordered 
an  abstract  of  their  report,  on  this  subject,  to  be 


SECT.  II.— ANALYSIS. 

Soap-ashes  contain    lirfie   partly  saturated  by 
carbonic  acid  from  the  barilla  or  kelp  ;  a  portion 


desirous  of  giving :  of  alkali ;  neutral  salt  ;  sulphur;  carbon  ;  silex, 


cially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  andffiuick-lime  ;  and  carbonate  of  soda.     The 
on  the  borders   of   navigations    therewith    con-  trom  /:i-//]  contain  calcareous  matter,  m  the 


nected. 

This  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, published  about  four  years  since,  having 
been  widely  circulated,  and  much  considered, 
has  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  agricultur- 
ists in  general,  and  has  induced  them  to  make  a 
variety  of  exjieriments  with  soap-ashes,  on  differ- 
ent soils,  and  for  different  crops.  Many  highly 
interesting  communications,  on  this  subject,  hav- 
ing been  made  to  us,  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  fiub- 
lic  dutij  to  render  them  more  permanently  use- 
ful, by  publishing  in  a  condensed,  but  popular 
form,  the  important  facts  which  they  contain. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay.  We 
shall  consider  the  subject  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

1.     The  nature  of  soa/i-as/ies. 

S.     jinalysis. 

3.  The  soils  on  tvhich  soaji- ashes  may  be  used 
-ivith  advantage. 

4-     The  quantity  per  acre. 

5.  The  crops  for  which  soap-ashes  are  used, 
and  the  rnanner  of  applying  them. 

6.  The  price. 
T.     The  effect  of  soap-ashes  on  grass  and  arable 

.,.(/«,  in  parks,  gardens,  isfc. 

SECT.  I.— NATURE  OF  SOAP-ASHES 

Soap-ashes   difier  very  materially   in   quality, 

according  to  the  sort  of  alkaline  salt  which  is 

used  by  the  soap-boiler.     When  kelp  and  barilla 

•  are  the  materials,  the  ashes  are  found  to  possess 
twice  the  strength  and  effect  of  the  refuse  of 
common  potash.     Much  kelp  being  ?;o7y  used  by 

■  the  soap-manufacturers  in  London,  their  ashes 
are  greatly  improved  as  a  niar/ure  ;  as  they  con- 
tain a  larger  quantity  of  neutral  salt,  sulphur, 
and  carbon,  than  when  bariUa  only  was  employ- 
ed. To  this  circumstance,  we  must  attribute  not 
only  the  different  quantities  per  acre  that  arc 
recommended,  but  also  the  different  results  which 
have  attended  the  use  of  this  dressing,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Soap-ashes  afford  a  much  cleaner  manure  than 
dung.  A  dung-hill,  after  laying  for  some  time, 
is  covered  with  weeds  ;  and,  in  using  dung,  the 
farmer  generally  introduces  almost  every  soit  of 
weed  into  the  ground.  A  heap  of  soajj-ashes  is 
never  covered  with  weeds,  but  with  -a.  fine  sweet 
grass. 

Some  ill-foundedprejudices  having  been  formed 
against  the  use  of  soap  ashes,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  burning  quality,  a  statement  of  the  fol- 
lowing fact,  will,  we  think,  completely  eradicate 
them.  When  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  cover- 
ed, for  a  Icncth  of  time,   with   soap-ashes  and 
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The  ashes 
same 
state  as  that  from  barilla ;  gypsum  ;  and  soluble 
saline  matter,  containing,  apparently,  nearly  the 
same  proportions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of 
common  salt,  as  in  the  former  instance. 

It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  chemical  nature  of 
soap-ashes,  that  they  will  be  applicable  wher 
ever  calcareous  matter  is  wanted  in  lands,  and 
that  they  will  serve  the  purposes  of  timing. — 
Soap-ashes  are,  indeed,  much  superior  to  quick- 
lime as  a  manure. 

A  very  respectable  farmer  in  Holderness, 
Yorkshire,  has  affirmed,  that  he  found  ground 
chalk  very  superior  to  quick  lime  ;  this  however, 
from  the  expense  of  grinding  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish.  The  soap-ashes  and  the  chalk  hold- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  the  lime  being  deprived  of 
it,  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
soap-ashes  as  a  manure.  The  alkaline  salt  and 
gvpsum  that  they  contain,  will  render  them 
niuch  better  than  common  calcareous  matter,  as 
a  top-dressing  to  every  kind  of  grass. 

SECT.  III.— THE  SOILS  ON  WHICH  SOAP- 
ASHES  MAY  BE  USED  WITH  ADYAN- 
TAGE 

Upon  all  strong  and  cold  soils,  soap-ashes  will 
prove  of  infinite  service,  whether  applied  to  the 
wheat  crop  or  to  cold  wet  pastures,  particularly 
in  Surrey.  Upon  the  lighter  loams,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure  mixed,  and  in  a  moist  season,  its 
effects  are  quickly  visible  and  permanent.*     Of| 


On  thin,  sandy,  and  hot,  and  gravelly  soils. 
It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  so^-ash- 
es  used  in  these  soils,  will  make  them  more  firm, 
enrich  them,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  much 
better  than  stable-dung.  Those  who  have  never 
used  soap  ashes  have  erroneously  supposed,  that 
they  are  not  fit  for  dry  and  hot  soils.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  sad  mistake.  Soap-ashes,  like  lime  or 
salt,  are,  in  their  nature,  a  very  cold  manure,  but 
a  very  rich  one  in  production.  The  effects  of 
this'manure  will  be  seen  by  the  farmer  for  seven 
years  after  it  has  been  laid  on  the  ground,  if  used 
in  the  same  quantity  as  dung ;  while  the  latter 
would  be  more  exhausted  in  three  years  than  the 
former  would  be  in  sex'en. 

Soap-ashes  applied  to  light  sandy  land,  operate 
as  a  binder,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  lime 
which  they  contain.  Lime  descending  considera- 
bly below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  rains,  a.  bottom  is  formed, 
and  other  manures  are  better  retained.  Several 
liberal  dressings  viith  soap-ashes  will  be  required 
to  form  a  good  bottom;  and,  indeed,  some  time 
also,  as  most  farmers  use  them  and  dung  alter- 
nately. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  testimonies,  may 
be  adduced  the  authority  of  that  experienced 
mineralogist  and  chemist,  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  con- 
siders soap-ashes  to  be  an  excellent  manure.* 

These  ashes  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
soils  abounding  with  undecomposed  vegetable 
ubstances  ;  as,  upon  these,  the  alkaline  salt  will 
act  powerfully.  A  confirmation  of  this  fact  may 
be  found  in  the  advantage  resulting  to  peat-moss, 
and  low  spongy  meadows,  from  the  use  of  soap- 
ashes. 

SECT.  IV.— QUANTITY  PER  ACRE. 

From  one  hundred,  to  one  hiuidred  and  sixty 
bushels.^ 

Mortimer,  in  his  husbandry,  directs  eight  cu- 
bical yards  per  acre. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  recommends  sixty  bushels 
per  acre,  to  be  harrowed  in  with  lurnip-seed.t 

Six  loads  per  acre,  on  v/et  grass  land.§ 

Seven  loads  per  acre,  on  wet  lands,i|  the  im- 
mediate effect  wonderful. 

Te?i  loads  on  poor  loamy  land,  the  effect  very 
great.l 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  on  ara- 
ble land,  ploughed  in  with  seed.** 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some 
slight  variation  in  these  quantities ;  it  is  not 
more  than  occurs  every  day  in  the  accounts  we 
receive  of  other  manures.  There  must  of  ne- 
cessity, be  a  variation,  in  proportion  to  many 
circumstances,  particularly   the  quantity  of  the 


all   the  manures  tried   ex,  peatmoss,   soap-ashes i^jj^g^  ^g^^,  .  \;^^  ^^^ve  allothers,  the  difference 
answered  the  best.j  j,^  ^^  ^dxX'i  upon  which  they  are  spread,  must 

Soap-ashes  used  in  cold,  '.vet,  spongy,  meadow-i  ^^^^j^^^  ^  diversity  in  the  quantities  established 
land,  have  apparently  dried  it,  and  the  salts  thej'  k  practice.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
contain,  made  it  produce  much  greater  crops  of  the  ar-r  of  the  ashes,  as  some  farmers  have  kept 
grass  than  before .|  .       ^     J  .  ,  ... 


They  are  found  very  good  and  durable,  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  dry  pastures.^ 

On  a  clayey  loam,  somewhat  brashy,  and  par- 
ticularly on  cold  ivet  pastures,  soap-ashes  have 
been  used  with  great  success.ll 

Poor  clay  land.  Soap-ashes  laid  on  this  soil, 
will  form  a  marie. 

Some  of  the  worst  land  of  this  sort,  has  been 
rendered  ricii  and  productive,  by  the  use  of  this 
manure. 


*  Malcolm's  Compendium  of  Mod.  Husb.vol. 
Hi.  p.  177. 

f  night's  Husb.  Scot.  vol.  Hi.  p.  184. 

%  Bath  papers,  vol.  i.p.  133. 

§  Lancashire  Report,  p.  13". 

II  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  vi./ifi.  324,  325. 


them  a  y^ear,  and  some  have  used  them  immedi- 
ately. The  London  ashes  being  mostly  of  the 
same  quality,  a  certain  quantity  per  acre  might 
soon  be  established. 

SECT.   V. — CROPS    FOR    WHICH   SOAP- 
ASHES    ARE    USED,    AND   THE   MAN- 
NER  OF   APPLYING  THEM. 
11  heat. — Mr.  Mortimer,  in  his  husbandry,  says 
that  six  crops  of  wheat  i-unning,  have  been  taken, 


*  Essay  on  Manures,  p.  18.    Seventh  edition. 
f  Donaldson's  Mod.  .igr.  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
X  Eastern  Tour,  vol.  i.p.  292. 
§  Comniun.  Board  of  Jlgr.  vol.  vi.p.  324. 
;|  Ibid.  pp.  324,  325. 

',  Memoir  of  M.  L'Hommedieu,  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  agr.  society  of  ./M?w-  York,  vol.  i. 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Phil.  agr.  so.  vol.  ii.fi.  105. 
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after  eight  cubical  yards  of  soap-ashes  per  acre, 
have  been  laid  on. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  manure,  the  grounc! 
■will  not  onlv  yield  a  large  crop,  but  may  be  sown 
constanlly,  'without  fallowing  for  many  years  to- 
gether.* 

Soap-ashes  are  frequently  employed  as  a  top- 
' dressing  to   wheat,    in   smaller   quantities   than 
•when   applied  to  pasture,  and  to   great   advan 
tage.    They  are  very  frequently  used   in  Berk 

shire.t 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  agricultur- 
al society-^:  it  is  stated,  that  so  tp-ashes  answei 
best  for"  clover  and  Indian  corn,  for  vjheat  an?; 
rye.  They  are  used  in  an  open  fallow,  put  on  a' 
the  time  of  seeding,  and  ploujjhed  in  with  th. 
seed;  and  have  been  put  on  aft^T  the  grain  ha- 
been  sown  with  very  great  success,  but  the  other 
method  is  preferred. 

iJaWcy.— When  soap-ashes  were  harrowed  in 
■with  barley-seed,  the  benefit  was  plainly  visi- 
ble.§ 

Grass  land  and  clover. — One  half  of  a  field  of 

clover   was    top-dressed    with    sodp-ashi-s the 

dressed  part  of  the  field  produced  double  the 
quantity  of  ficn/  oljtained  from  the  other.ll 

In  Gloucestershire,  they  are  much  approved 
for  low  meadows  over-run  with  aquatic  v/eeds. 
They  improve  the  herbage,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  white  clover.H 

Dr.  Cogan,  formerly  of  Bath,  olteerves,**  that 
many  persons  use  soap-ashes  in  a  compost,  and 
that  in  various  quantities.  One  farmer  tells  me, 
that  it  is  often  used  with  road  earth,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eighteen  loads  of  the  ashes  to  thirty 
of  the  earth  per  acre,  laid  on  /lasture  land  in  the 


lambs,  and  selected  foi-  this  ground,  on  purpose  to 
'lush  them,  they  are  now  as  good  as  the  best  1 
have." 

In  the  communications  to  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture,* it  is  stated,  t'.iat  in  Berkshire,  soap-ashes 
are  applied  to  coarse,  wet,  grass  land,  in  the 
quantity  of  six  loads  per  acre,  unmixed,  with 
astonishing  effect.  The  value  of  this  manure  is 
well  known  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.f 

Turni/m. — \\'hen  soap-ashes  were  harrowed 
ii!,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  with 
turnip-seed,  the  use  of  them  was  extremely  ap- 
l>-c\rent;  the  turnips  were  much  betiur  than  where 
no  manure  was  l;i\d.$ 

This  important  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  R.Moate,  Esquire,  near  Watford,  who 
found  precisely  similar  effects  to  result  from  the 
use  of  soap-ashes. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  a  better  ma- 
nure cannot  be  used  for  turnip-groun  I,  as  nothing 
so  much  promotes  their  growth.  Soap-ashes  are 
.i-.i  effectual  preventive  for  the  l> lurk  fry  which 
devours  all  before  it,  and  which  attacks  the  tur- 


The  following  is  the  quantity  of  mixed  ashes 
per  acre,  used  in  Surrey.* 

Upon  strong  loams  for  luhect,  ten  to  twelve  cart 
loads. 

Upon  liglit  loams  for  ditto,  eight  to  ten  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto  barley,  six  to  eight  and  ten  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto  turni/is,  six  to  eight  ditto. 
SECT.  \T.~PxilCE. 

The  price  of  soap-ashes,  when  introduced  from 
Flanders  about  two  hundred  years  since,  was  as 
higu  as  three  or  four  sliilUn'^s  a  load. 

About  thirty  years  since,  soa|)-ashes  were  im- 
ported into  Liverpool  from  Dublin  ;  but  such  is 
iiow  the  increasing  value  and  e.xtcnsive  use  of 
this  article,  that  they  are  Jll!  used  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  \~77,  the  Essex  farmers  would 
readily  give  Tr-im  t'veh>e  shilling.')  to  a  guinea  for 
a  wagon  load,  and  fetch  it  five  or  six  miles,  and 
find  their  accoujit  in  so  doui^.f 

At  Hull,  ten  years  since,  the  soap-makers /h,  •  ' 
for  having  'heir  ashes  taken  aivay  ;  they  are  no\/ 
sold  for  twenty-four  shilli.ig.'!  per  cart  load. 

.■Vt  Ipswich,  t'tventy-Hve  shillings  T^cv  <:,iWt\o2S&, 


nips  in  drv  weather,  while  they  are  coming  up. — i;,t.si|jes  carriage. 

\yhcn  rain  falls,  this  manure  forces  the  growth]     j„  Suffolk,  where  tlie  soap-makers  are  farmers. 


of  the  turnips.  If  the  ground  be  sown  with 
wheat  after  tlie  turnips  are  eaten  or  drawn  off,  an 
abundant  crop  will  be  produced.  If  turnip  seed 
be  steeped  in  the  liquor  in  which  soap  ashes 
have  been  infused,  it  will  be  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  _/?!/.§ 

In  August  last,  (1811,)  a  gentleman  in  Hert- 
fordshire, sowed  a  close  of  seven  acres  with  tur- 
nip-seed, six  acres  of  which  he  had  previously 
manured  with  soap-ashes.  Although  the  seed 
was  put  into  the  ground   in  a  bad  time,  tlie  six 


spring;  but  the  following  very  interesting  ac-|acics  produced  an  excellent  crop  ot  turm] 
count  will  evince  that  the  aoove  preraution  is,  while  the  single  acre  which  was  >'0T  manured 
not  necessary  nor  advantageous.  It  was  trans-|\vith  soap-ashes,  afforded  no  turnips  that  came  to 
mitted  to  me'  by  a  plain,  sensible  farmer.  I  shallimaturity  :  the  few  that  did  come  up,  were  soon 
state  his  practice  in  his  own  words  : —  _         destroyed  by  the  black  fly  and  wire  worm. 

"  My  experience  of  soapers'  ashes  is  confined  Potatoes. — Mr.  Townly,  ot  Lancashire,  tried 
to  the  application  of  it  as  a  top-dressing  on  pas-j soap-ashes  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  found 
ture  land.  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  agreed  with  the  effect  very  great.  Ground  which  had  NOI 
a  soap  boiler  for  1,500  tons  of  soaper's  ashes;  been  manured,  jiroduced  one  liundred  and  thirt) - 
I  then  agreed  with  an  hallier,  to  deliver  it  on  my  four  pounds;  that  which  HAD  b.  en  manured  with 
farm.  1  used  to  apply  about  MweHJi/ wagon  loads  soap-ashes,  yielded  f/ir«e  hundred  and  eighly- 
per   acre,   and  a  sm.^le  bushing  would    let    the  three  pounds.' 


whole  in.  I  was  laughed  at  and  abused  by  every 
body  for  my  foliy— those  wist.acres,  alleging  that 
my  land  would  be  burnt  up  for  years,  and  totally 
ruined,  &c.  &c. ;  all  whicli  I  disregarded,  and 
applied  my  soapers'  ashes  every  day  in  the 
YEAR,  Sundays  excepted,  reeking  from  the  vat, 
without  any  mixture  whatever. 

"  I  tried  a  small  quantity,  (say  six  acres,)  mix- 
ed up  with  earth  ;  but  I  found  it  was  only  doing 
THINGS  BY  HALVES,  a  practice  I  never  could 
adopt. 

"In  defiance  of  all  these  prophecies  my  land 
UEVER  BURNED  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  the  ap- 
plication, became  of  a  dark  green  colour,  border- 
ing upon  black,  and  has  given  me  sometimes 
more,  but  never  less,  than  two  tons  per  acre,  ever 
since,  upon  being  hayiied,  (kept  up,  J  42  days, 
viz.  in  May  and  June!  The  ground  I  so  dressed 
was  twenty-four  acres ;  and,!  have  had  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sheep  (hogs  of  the  new  Leices- 
ter breed)  in  the  ground  from  August  last  to  this 
day,  (Maixh  2,)  but  I  always  allowed  them  plenty 
of  hay.  And  although  they  were  culled  in  Au- 
gust, as  the  laorst  I  had,  out  of  seven  hundred 


Mixed  ashfs. — Notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  respecting  the  use  of  soap-ashes  unmixed, 
some  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
composts,  may  think  proper  to  use  these  ashes  as 
a  material  in  forming  these  heaps,  and  so  far  as 
earth  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  practice.  When  these  ashes  are  applied  to 
arable  crops,  it  seems  advisable  to  sow  and  har- 
row them  in,  previously  to  sowing  the  seed,  which 
will  prevent  the  ac:ion  of  any  caustic  quality  on 
the  germination  of  the  young  plant.  The  same 
circumstance  will  point  out  the  autumn  a.s  the 
proper  season  for  applying  them  on  grass  lands, 
though  txijeriments  may  be  tried  with  them 
early  in  spring. 

Soap-ashes  are  eagerly  sought  after  at  Liver- 
pool, Hull,  &c.  ;  where  they  are  usually  mixed 
with  pond,  ditch,  and  river  mud,  and  used  in  about 
four  months  afterwards.  This,  also,  was  the 
method  pursued  by  Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  of 
Clapham,  who  used  ashes  for  several  years,  and 
thereby  greatly  improve  a.  ^ery  sour /lasture. 

In  Cheshire,  soap-ashes  are  usually  ploughed 
into  the  land. 


*  Hath  papers,  vol,  ii.  p.  75. 

i  Commun.  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  vi.fi,  323. 

\  Vol.  ii.p.  105. 

§  Young's  liastern  Tour,  vol.  i.p.  292. 
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they  will  never  sell  any. 

SECT.  VII.— EFFECTS.     &-e  also,  SECT.  V. 
CHOPS. 

The  various  effects  on  different  crops,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  order: 

It'heat: — Mr.  Thoriie  and  i\Ii'.  Knivett,  two 
principal  farmers  near  Ealing  have  used  soap- 
ashes  on  arable  land,  with  great  success  and  ad- 
vantage. They  have  taken  tlie  produce  of  one 
large  soap  house  between  them  lor  several  years. 
These  ashes  produce  clean  crops,  with  neither 
smut  nor  weeds  ;  and  not  only  effectually  destroy, 
but  also  prevent,  the  aiiproach  of  the  ivire-ivorrn 
and  slug,  wliich  arc  so  injurious  to  wheat. 

From  thirty-Jive  to  forty  busliels  of  coi-n,  per 
acre,  have  been  taken  off  land  that  had  been 
ashed,  and  had  produced  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  two 
ciops  of  clover;  and,  that  without  any  otlier 
help  than  a  single  dressing  of  soup  a.ihes.  The 
land  was  so  poor  before,  it  could  not  have  produc- 
ed five  bushels  per  acre.|: 

M.  L'Hommedieu,  in  a  memoir,  presented  to 
the  agricultural  society  of  New- York,  states,  that 
ten  loads  of  soap-ashes  on  poor  loamy  land,  will. 
In  general,  produce  tii'enty  Jive  bushels  of  wheat, 
per  acre,  which  defrays  the  expense  of  raising 
the  crop  by  more  than  one  half.  The  land  is 
then  left  in  a  state  for  yielding  a  crop  of  hay,  con- 
taining from  one  and  a  half,  to  two  tons  of  hay, 
per  acre,  for  several  successive  years. 

Grass  and  clover. — Mr.  Sherwood  of  Abbott's 
Langley,  has  used  soap-ashes  with  very  great 
success,  when  mixed  with  composts. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  ?.ear  Epping,  had  a  poor  sour 
pasture,  that  would  not  mow,  nor  would  stock  cat 
it;  a  total  change  was  effected  by  the  use  of 
soap-ashes.  The  soil  was  strong,  wet,  and  hea- 
vy § 

Lord  Suffolk,  a  member  of  theboaixl  of  Agri- 
culture, possesses  rfgrass  field  in  Wiltshire,  which 
was  manured  with  soap  ashes  nearly  twenty  years 
since,  and  the  improvement  was  very  great,  and 
has  continued  so  ever  since.  A  line  may  be  now 
drawn  where  the  soap-ashes  were  used. 

Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  of  Clapham,  in  some 
experiments  on  very  sour,  bad  pasture,  amount- 
ing to  seven  acres,  found  that  these  ashes  added 
one  load  of  hay,  per  acre,  to  the  crops.     It  pro- 


*  Alukolm's  Compend.  vol.  ii.  p.  177, 
t  Bath  papers,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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diiced  a  sweet  pasture  bottom,  with  white  clover. 

Mr.  Packman,  of  KainUam,  in  Kent,  had  a 
sour  and  coarse  pasture  ;  the  sheep  would  not 
eat,  and  always  had  tlie  rol.  This  pasture  hav- 
ing been  wcU'manr.red  with  soap-ashes,  produc- 
ed good  and  sweet  herbage  ;  and  the  sheep  be- 
came as  healthy  as  any  in  the  county. 

In  Berkshire,  Mr.  Uillingsly  says,*  he  has  ap- 
plied soap-ashes  on  very  coarse,  wet,  grass  lands, 
in  the  quantity  of  six  loads  per  acre,  un /nixed, 
■with  an  astonishing  effect.  Tlie  rushes  disap- 
peared, and  gave  place  to  a  hixuriant  crop  of  tre- 
foil ;  and  the  benefit  was  so  obvious,  t/irce  or 
four  years  after  the  ali/iliciiti'jn,  that  the  eye 
could  trace  the  line  of  separation.  He  pronoun- 
ces these  ashes  to  be  much  superioi-,  in  such  ca- 
ses, to  every  other  manure. 

Another  gentleman  says,t  "  on  pasture  ground 
inclined  to  be  wet,  though  not  sufficiently  so  as 
to  require  under-draining,  I  ha%e  seen  the  effect 
to  be  very  striking,  particularly  in  the  second 
year.  I  am  convinced  that  wet  lands  are  pre- 1 
ferable  from  the  following  fact.  1  once  covered  i 
four  acres  of  upland  with  these  ashes,  about | 
seven  loads  per  acre.  The  inimediali-  effect  was^ 
wonderful.  The  grass  grew  famously,  and  I  cut,! 
certainly,  thirty-hve  hundred  weight  of  hay,  per 
acre  ;  the  grass  came  on  equally  well.  The 
best  time  of  hauling  out  is,  evidently,  when  the 
ground  is  open,  and  the  rain  does  not  fall  in  such 
torrents  as  to  wash  it  away." 

A  Gloucestershiie  correspondent,  in  the  Far- 
mer's Journal  for  March  30th,  1812,  narrates 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  use  of  soap- 
ashes  on  old,  worn-out  pasture  land  which  arc  aj 
stnjng  confirmation  of  the  circumstance  related j 
in  pp.  289-90.  This  correspondent  observes  that: 
it  is  now  sixteen  years  since  he  completed  the 
dressing,  and  that  this  piece  of  land  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  tlie  best  in  the  pari-ih.  He  also 
advises  the  draining  of  the  land  before  the  soap- 
ashes  are  laid  on.  This,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  such  lands  as  by  their  excessive  moisture,  re- 
quire the  operation.  The  correspondent  was 
rewarded  in  the  year  ir97,  by  the  Bat/i  and 
West  of  England  Hociety  with  a  pair  of  siher 
gobli.*.. 

Soap-ashes  used  on  abur  pasture  land,  will 
produce  more  hay  or  pasture  than  any  other  ma- 
nure ;  and  are  equally  good  for  dressing  upland 
i^rass.  If  laid  on  in  winter,  lliis  manure  will  pro- 
Huce  a  large  crop  of  hay  in  the  following  summer, 
and  will  afford  a  greater  quantity  in  a  subsequent 
year.  It  will  alsq  destroy  the  couch  guass, 
^ly  rendering  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  throw  out 
the  roots. 

A  better  article  than  soap-ashes  cannot  be  laid 
on  clover,  in  winter,  and  early  in  spring.  This 
manure  is  double  the  value  of  coal-ashes,  and  will 
not  cost  halLthe  money.  Coal  ashes  are  not  only 
\  ery  dear,  but  much  inferior  in  quality,  compared 
v.itii  what  they  were  formerly.  This  arises,  in 
ome  measure,  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
Dricks  made  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  All  the 
coal-ashes  that  can  be  procured,  are  sent  to 
the  brick  makers,  who  pay  a  great  price  for 
them,  and  the  farmer  gets  mere  sand  and  dirt, 
li  ti:e  farmer  would  once  use  soap-asiies,.  he 
would  buy  no  more  coal-ashes  ;  for  the  former 
will  not  only  improve  his  crop  of  clover,  but 
greatly  increase  the  wheat  crop  after  the  clover. 
It  should  be  particularly  remembeied,  that  the 
effects  of  soap-ashes  will  not  be  so  evident  in  the 
lirst,  as  in  the  subsequent  years;  and  that  these 
bciK'ficial  effects  arc  not  sudden  and  temporary, 
but  certain  and  lasting. 

Kitchen  Garden. — No  gentleman  or  gardener. 


who  wishes  to  see  his  plants  flourish,  should  be 
without  soap-ashes,  if  he  can  obtain  them. — 
Where  they  have  been  freely  used,  they  will  de- 
strov  all  vermin,  and  prevent  inoles  from  turning 
up  the  ground.  These  ashes  will  entirely  era- 
dicate the  grub,  which  gets  into  the  root  of 
young  cabbages,  and  oi  casions  the  CLun  root,* 
or  large  botches  and  warts.  This  destructive 
evil,  which  greatly  impedes  the  growth  of  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  brocoli,  &c.  is  never  seen 
where  soap-ashes  have  been  used  in  projier  quan- 
tities. They  prevent  weeds,  and  impiove  the 
vegetables  in  flavor. 

Peas  and  beans,  in  fields  and  gardens,  will  be 
completely  protected  from  the  devastations  of 
rats  and  mice,  by  the  liberal  use  of  soap-ashes. 

Worms  and  slugs. — In  gardens  where  dung  is 
profusely  employed  to  force  crops  of  lettuces, 
radishes,  onions,  and  the  like,  those  crops  are 
vevy  often  destroyed  by  grubs  and  wire-worms. 
Were  the  gardener  to  lay  up  his  dung  in  a  heap, 
and  cover  it  over  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soap- 
ashes,  and  let  it  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
mixing  it  well  together,  he  would  have  lettuces 
early,  and  of  a  large  size,  which  would  not  be 
injured  by  worms  and  slugs. 

UnaHs. — A  gentleman  at  Fulham,  who  had  ta- 
ken great  pains  in  cultivating  a  large  kitchen 
garden,  was  greatly  pestered  with  snails ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  "had  collected  a  bushel  in  a 
morning,  and  could  not  keep  them  under.  Thi 
evil  was  to  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  a 
quick-set-hcdgc,  which  separated  his  land  from 
some  adjoining  grounds  belonging  to  a  market- 
gardener.  Soap-ashes  were  spread  on  a  straw-; 
berry  border,  next  the  hedge  ;  and,  in  twenty-] 
four  hours,  there  was  not  a  snail  to  be  seen  on 
the  border,  or  in  the  hedge.  These  enemies  to 
[vegetation  did  not  return  that  summer  or  au-^ 
itumn;  and,  by  occasionally  using  the  soap-ashes,; 
the  ground  is  now  entirely  freed  from  snails  in  the, 
most  wet  and  hot  seasons.  | 

I  Hull  Fruit. — If  the  snails  are  carefully  picked! 
!  off  the  wall  fruit,  and  a  quantity  of  soap-ashes^ 
[Spread  on  the  border,  under  the  wall,  the  snailsj 
[will  never  travel  over  them.  At  the  same  time,; 
[an  excellent  manure  will  be  provided  for  the  bor- 
ders. The  truth  of  this  statement  maybe  easily 
[ascertained.  Place  a  snail  upon  a  few  of  thej 
soap-ashes ;  it  will  immediately  quit  its  sliell,  and 
i  perish. 

I     Plants. — Limed  soap-ashes  have  a  strong  at- 
I  traction  for  carbonic  acid,  which  they  separate 
:from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  render  an  impor- 
tant service  to  plants.    These  ashes  also  aljsorb, 
I  with  avidity,  the  night  dew  in  hot  weather,  and 
Ifurnish  moisture  for  vegetation  during  the  day. — 
;The   following   singular   instance    will  illustrate 
I  this  remark.     At   Marble   Hall,  (Surrey)  some 
'soap-ashes  were,  accidentally,  placed  round  the 
trunk  of  a  poplar  tree,  to  the  height  of  four  feet, 
and  remained  in  that  situation,  for  the   space  of 
three  years  ;  on  removing  the  soap-ashes,  it  was 
discovered,  that  seven  nenv  roots  had  struck  into 
tlicm,  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
I     Gravel  ivalk-s. — Soap-ashes  laid  three  or  four 
'inches  in  depth  previously  to  putting  on  the  gra- 
ivci,  will  bind  the  v/alk,  render  it  hard  and  firm, 
•  and  eflectually  prevent  the  worm  from    working 
I  through. 
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*  Prefixed  to  the  /lainJiJitet  are  Irjo  coloured 
/dates  of  Brocoli  roots  ;  one  taken  from  one-half 
of  a  bed  well  dressed  with  fire/iared  soap-ashes  : 
uiid  which  bed  produced  fine  heallhij  plants,  with 
very  f<w  weeds.  Another  platg  represoiting  a 
root  from  the  other  half  of  the  bed,  dressed  with 
dung  :  four  out  of  five  plants  were  affected  by  the 
club  root,  and  thrown  away  ;  being  in  a  fungous 
utale.     The  bed  was  also  fuH  of  weeds. — Editor 


Parks,  Inclosures,  iS'c. — Soap-ashes  have  been 
used  with  much  success  in  parks  and  meadows. — 
For  lawns  they  are  excellent,  as  they  produce  a 
close,  thick,  clover  bottom.  Steeped  in  water, 
they  will  destroy  the  worm  in  lawns.  Manure 
being  so  very  scarce,  they  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  new  inclosures. 

Conclusion. — What  an  advantage  would  it  be, 
if,  instead  of  being  sparing  of  manure,  farmers 
would  endeavour  to  increase  their  number,  and  t'o 
render  them  more  beneficial,  by  employing  them 
in  a  more  effectual  manner.  Were  this  part  of 
rural  economy  better  attended  to,  and  more  care- 
fully considered,  we  should  see  many  places  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  the 
bad  quality  of  their  soil,  have,  hitherto,  resisted 
all  our  labours  to  render  them  fertile. 

The  expense  of  rent  and  taxes  to  the  farmer, 
is  always  the  same,  whether  his  crops  be  large 
or  small.  How  important,  then,  is  manure  !  but, 
infinitely  of  more  consequence  is  it,  to  possess  a 
manure,  which  will  last  for  a  long  time  and  be 
reasonable  in  price.  If  the  farmer  obtain  this 
manure,  (and  by  using  soap-ashes  he  will  obtain 
it,)  both  expense  and  time  arc  saved  ;  and  crops 
that  would  scarcely  pay  their  own  charges,  arc 
made  abundant  and  profitable. 

A  good  caressing  of  soap-anhes  will  last  in  the 
land,  three  times  as  long  as  a  dressing  of  dung. 

REMARKS. 

The  editor  is  indebted  for  the  above  essay  to 
the  author,  an  attentive  correspondent  in  London. 
The  utility  of  leached  ashes  as  a  manure  is  well 
known  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island,  and  by 
a  few  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  price  of  a  single  horse  cart  load  at  the  soap- 
boilers is  two-thirds  of  a  dollar;  it  is  then  carted 
to  the  wharf  (if  destined  for  New  Jersey,)  and 
put  on  board  sloops  and  flats,  and  taken  to  the 
landings  up  and  down  the  Delaware,  and  thence 
hauled  as  far  as  seven  miles  by  the  farmers. — 
Great  quantities  are  also  taken  to  Long  Island 
every  winter,  and  much  of  the  improvement 
there  in  the  lands,  and  in  those  of  New  Jersey, 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  this  article.  Three 
years  since,  the  editor  was  informed  by  i\Ir.  A. 
Taylor,  of  Buck's  county,  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  ashes  in  destroying  worms  and  other  insects, 
a  fact  strongly  proved  in  the  preceding  essay. — 
Knowing  the  value  of  this  manure,  he  could  not 
but  see  last  summer,  with  astonishment  and  re- 
gret, TONS  of  it  not  used,  near  several  pot-ash 
manufactories  in  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  had  free  of  cost,  and 
the  lands  were  in  great  want  of  it:  twelve  and 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  having  been  stated  to 
him  as  the  common  product  pe*  acre ! ! — Jiditor. 

The  present  price  at  the  soap  facB»ries  in  Bal- 
timore is  5  cents  per  bushel. — Jid.  Am.  Parmer. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 

In  which  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  are 
more  immediately  interested. 

HUDSON  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Stale  of  M-JV  York,       ) 

In  Senate,  April  22,  1823.  i 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  has  ordered  the  survey  of  an  inland  navi- 
gation, to  connect  the"  rivers  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware, a  communication  that  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  cH'ects  upon  the  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  general  industry,  not  only 
of  that,  but  of  this  state. 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  New  York,  ii 
desirous  of  giving  a  public  testinionial  of  it»  «p« 
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probation  of  this  branch  of  the  great  system  oi 
internal  improvement : 

Resolved,  (if  the  Assembly  concur)  That  the 
canal  commissioners  shall  send  to  the  line  of  the 
above  mentioned  contemplated  canal  one  of  the 
Engineers  in  the  employment  of  this  state,  (if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  one  can  be 
spared,)  for  the  pni-pose  of  making  a  survey  and 
estimate  thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  tlie  state  of  New  Jersey, 
to  whom  he  shall  report,  as  also  to  the  canal 
commissioners  of  this  state. 

Ordered,  tluit  the  Cleric  deliver  a  copy  of  said 
resolution  to  the  Assemblv. 

(Signed)  JOHN   F.  BACON,  Clerk. 

Slate  of  .Acw  York,  \ 

In  Assembly,  April  22d  IbiS.  5 
Resolved,  That  this  ilo'use  do  concur  with  the 
Senate  in  their  saul  rtsolution. 
By  order. 
(Signed)  E.  LIVINGSTON, 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

CHESAPEAKE  A"ND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

As  the  public  ailentior.  has  been  drami  to  the 
'Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  the  toilowing 
information  may  not  be  unaccptable. 

In  IBOl,  a  .;ompany  of  gentltinen  were  incor- 
poi  ated  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  tide  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
those  of  the  Delaware  bay. 

In  1803  and  lijO-1,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  Cor- 
nelius Howard  aud  John  Thompson,  surveyed  al- 
most every  part  of  the  peninsula  which  appeared 
suitable  for  canaliiiig,  and  maps,  plans  and  esti- 
mates were  nufle  of  various  routes  for  this 
can.d  ;  which  being  laid  befoi-e  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, they  decided  in  favour  of  a  route,  which 
commencing  at  Welch  Point  on  Elk  River,  about 
six  miles  below  Elkton,  crossedthe  peninsulaob- 
liquely  in  a  north  easterly  direction,  to  Menden 
hall's  landing  on  Christiana  creek,  about  four 
miles  above  Wilmington,  from  whence  to  the 
Delaware,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  this 
creek  has  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  of  water  at 
high  tide.  A  canal  along  this  route  would  be 
about  21i  miles  in  length,  have  a  summit  level 
of  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  would  require 
20  locks,  including  the  two  tide  locks.  In  1822, 
Wm.  Strickland,  of  Philadelphia,  surveyed  a 
route  for  this  canal,  which  commencing  on  the 
Delaware,  about  40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  at 
a  place  about  half  a  mile  above  fort  Delaware, 
erected  on  Pea  Patch  Island,  crossed  the  penin- 
sula nearly  at  right  angles,  and  arrived  at  Welch 
Point  on  Elk  liver,  by  a  route  1":J^  miles  in  length, 
three  miles  of  which  would  be  through  Back 
creek,  where  the. water  is  from  8  to 24  feet  deep 
at  low  tide  ;  a  canal  following  this  route  would 
have  a  sumuiit  level  five  miles  in  length,  and  re- 
quires 18  locks,  including  the  tide  locks. 

In  1823,  John  Randel,  juii.  of  Albany,  surveyed 
a  route  for  this  canal,  which  commenced  and  ter 
minated  near  the  same  points  with  that  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Strickland,  would  have  the  same  length 
bttt  its  summit  level  would  be  one  mile  in  length, 
and  16  locks  would  be  needed,  including  the  two 
tide  locks. 

Each  of  these  plans  depended  for  their  supply 
of  water  upon  Elk  river  and  White  Clay  creek 
both  of  whic'.i  could  be  carried  to  the  canal  a; 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  by  two  feeders,  which, 
together,  would  amount  to  a  length  of  17  miles  ; 
to  the  loute  laid  out  by  Mr.  Strickland,  by  20 
miles  of  feeder,  and  to  the  route  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Randel,  by  22  miles  of  feeder. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Latrobe  estimated  the  supply  of 
■water  which  could  be  derived  to  the  canal  fron 
Elk  river,  at  190  locks  full  per  day,  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  about  38  vessels 


across  the  summit.  In  1807,  he  estimated  the 
daily  supply  at  144  locks  full,  which  would  pass 
29  vessels  daily.  In  1823,  Mr.  Randel  measured 
this  stream,  and  found  its  averaged  daily  supply 
for  the  whole  yeai-,  amount  to  only  79  locks  full, 
which  would  pass  16  vessels  across  the  summit; 
but  that  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  the  daily  supply  was  only  30 
locks  full,  and  would  be  competent  for  the  pas- 
sage of  6  vessels  .across  the  summit,  or  3  each 
way  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  The  suppl) 
of  water  from  \\'hite  Clay  creek  will  be  about 
equal  to  that  from  Elk  river. 

The  route  recommended  by  Mr.  Randel  is  lo- 
cated at  a  place  where  the  tide  of  the  two  bays 
have  originally  approached  within  4^  miles  of 
each  other,  and  were  separated  by  a  hill  consist 
ing  apparently  of  gravelly  loam,  having  an  ave 
raged  height  of  only  35  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tide.  Bj-  the  plan  last  mentioned,  this  canal  was 
to  have  been  carried  upon  the  level  of  the  tid?, 
from  which  it  would  receive  its  supply  of  water 
to  the  east  and  west  foot  of  this  hill,  and  the 
lorks  which  were  required  to  surmount  this  hill, 
were  to  be  fed  from  the  oeforementioned  streams. 
The  plan  which  lie  recommends  as  the  most  eli- 
gible for  this  route,  is  to  cut  down  this  hill  to  the 
depib  of  the  canal  below  the  level  of  flood  tide; 
to  have  a  tide  lock  at  cacli  bay,  which  would 
make  still  water,  and  prevent  a  current  in  the 
canal,  and  to  feed  the  canal  from  the  Delaware, 
having  the  ocean  for  its  reservoir.  Should  this 
plan  be  adojited  the  extra  cost  of  deep  cutting 
would,  Mr.  Randel  thinks,  be  more  than  balanced 
Ijy  the  saving  in  making  17  miles  of  feeder,  18 
locks,  100  acres  of  reservoir,  purchasing  from  7 
to  10  water-riglits,  together  with  aqueducts,  cul- 
verts, &c.  with  the  cost  and  disastrous  contingen- 
cies to  which  they  are  lialjle,  even  though  no  ac- 
count be  made  of  the  abundance  in  the  supply  of 
water.  And  should  the  deep  cutting  prove  to  be, 
as  its  external  surface  indicates,  a  canal  for  ships 
can  be  made  to  connect  the  two  bays,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  that  of  one  for  sloops,  if  carried 
across  the  hill  by  locks,  and  fed  by  the  abovemen- 
tioned  streams. 

Shafts  have  not  yet  been  sunk  to  test  the  kind 
of  earth  to  be  removed  from  the  deep  cut.  Tiiis 
Mr.  Randel  is  to  do  as  early  in  the  season  as  his 
other  engagements  will  permit. 

Benjamin  Wright,  of  Rome,  is  also  appointed  to 
explore  this  peninsula,  and  report  for  this  canal 
the  route  which  he  may  think  most  eligible. 
Should  this  latter  plan  be  adopted  and  vigorously 
pursued,  in  four  years  time  ships  might  pass  from 
Philadelphia  to  seaby  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake. 
The  water  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  would  be  shortened  about  three 
hundred  miles  ;  and  the  produce  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna, when  at  Havre  de  Grace,  would,  by 
this  route,  be  within  about  twenty  miles  as  near 
to  Philadelphia  as  to  Baltimore. 

When  this  canal  shall  be  completed,  there  will 
only  remain  the  New  Jersey  canal  to  be  made,  to 
give  an  inland  water  communication  from  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  to  Rhode  Island,  whicli  in  time 
of  war  would  be  invaluable. — This  cunal  was  laid 
out  bv  Mr.  Randel  in  1816,  (twenty-nine  miles  in 
length,  and  sixty-eight  feet  aljove  the  tide,1  un 
der  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  New  Jeisey.  It  was  intended  for  the  passage 
of  sloops,  but  could  be  made  of  dimensions  com 
petent  for  the  passage  of  ships,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding about  25  or  30  per  centum  above  that  oi 
constructing  the  Chesapeake  ai  d  Delaware  ca- 
nal, and  would  shorten  the  water  communication 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

If  in  addition  to  these  canals,  the  ship  canal 
projected  by  E.  C  Genet,  Esq.   and  laid   cut  by 


Mr.  Randel  in  1819,  under  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  New-York,  be  made  from 
Albany,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  to  the  deep 
water  at  New-Baltimore,  (which  would  n'lt  ex- 
ceed about  half  of  the  cost  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,)  then  the  termination  of  the  Erie 
.tiid  Champlain  caiiw.ls  at  Albany  would  be  acces- 
sible by  ships  as  well  as  coasting  vessels,  by  an 
inland  communication  from  any  port  between 
Virginia  and  RhoJe  Island. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  as  the  water 
cominunicatioii  betwtenVirginiaaad  Lake  Cham- 
plain  would  be  nearly  in  a  northeriy  directien, 
every  mile  you  advanced  along  it  wouid  give  a 
change  of  latitude,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
productions  of  tne  earth,  as  wen  as  m  the  waiits 
ot  the  inhabitants.  The  adiantagas  which  wou.d 
result  from  caaals  giving  sucii  facilities  for  the 
exchange  of  die  products  of  different  climates, 
and  of  frienlly  inteixourse  between  tne  citizens 
of  different  states,  could  not  fail  to  oe  productive 
of  the  most  s.ilutary  consequences.  Doth  in  a  pecu- 
niary as  well  as  moral  and  political  point  of  view. 
[_.il!>unii  Uailij  4dverli^er. 

In  one  of  the  papers  of  the  opei,iat)r,  upon  the 
miseries  ari^-ing  from  the  {jloo.iiy  toreboiiiiij^s  of 
dreams,  and  somore  thuugnts  of  death,  kno.vu  to 
be  written  by  tue  celeurated  Mr.  Addison,  is  the 
following: — 

"  I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
ag:ainst  these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of 
mind,  and  that  is  by  securing  to  myself  the  trie  id- 
ship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of 
events  and  governs  futurity.  When  1  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  his  care  ;  ivlien 
I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  hisdirection.  Amidst 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  w.dl  look  up  to 
him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  that  he  will 
either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage. 
Though  1  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner 
of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  1  am  not  at  all  solicitous 
about  it;  because  1  am  sure  that  he  knows  them 
both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port me  under  them." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent 
man,  who  so  much  instructed,  amused,  and  im- 
proved the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  whose 
name  is  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  quota- 
tion I  have  made  is  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Spectator,  and  I  find,  on  reviewing  his  numbers 
101  Saiui  da\ ,  that  they  contain  so  fervent  a  sti  ain 
of  piety,  and  so  beautiful  a  system  of  good  morais, 
and  are  conveyed  in  so  impressive  and  agreeable 
a  manner,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  they  would, 
if  more  generally  read  by  young  persons,  greatly 
tend  to  their  advantage. 

The  mind  of  one  not  e.stimating  the  importance 
of  a  life  of  piety,  and  under  the  anxieties  of  a  life 
of  the  opposite  course,  would,  I  should  think,  re- 
ceive some  salutary  impression*  upon^he  subject, 
when  he  comes  to  see  how  exactly  the  death  of 
Mr.  Addison  accorded  with  his  opinions  while 
living  ;  for  we  read,  and  tlie  fact  is  universally- 
acknowledged,  that  this  great  man,  who,  in  1710, 
penned  these  sentiments  for  the  edification  of  the 
public,  did,  in  1719,  upon  his  death  bed,  attest  the 
truth  of  them :  for,  ou  >nat  solemn  occasion,  he 
directed  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  step- 
son, to  be  called  to  hiin,  who,  desiring  with  great 
tenderness  to  hear  his  last  injunctions,  was  an- 
swered— it  is  to  shew  'you  how  a  Christian  can 
die  I  and  then  closed  liis  eyes  forever. 

What  reflections  ought  we  to  draw  from  this 
lesson  ?  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  seri- 
ously if  we  are  in  tnis  state  of  serenity.  If  we  are 
not,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  attain  it.  It  may  be 
obtained  Oy  following  the  precepts  of  Hnn  who 
loved  us  more  than  we  love  ourse|>es,  and  it  will 
in  the  end  De  ot  more  value  to  us,  than  all  other 
acquisitions,  Z'. 


May  2.  1823.] 
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IMPUOVEMENT  IN  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BER  HIVES. 

A^-wburyfiort,  March  3d,  1823. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Bear  Hir — I  observed  in  your  paper.  No.  48, 
Vol.  4th,  an  extract  from  the  National  Gazette, 
recommending  the  method  practise  1  in  Germa- 
ny, of  gathering  honey,  as  being  easier  than  that 


can  be  furnished  without  using  in  one  case,  l\erbs, 
gloves,  cap  and  mask  ;  and  in  the  other  lifting 
the  hive  to  teed  them  from  a  saucer — and  besides 
it  is  well  known,  that  most  of  the  white  comb 
is  put  in  the  top,  therefore  in  taking  out  a  box, 
as  described  by  the  plate,  and  replacing  it  by 
another,  the  bread,  &c.  of  the  bees  is  not  dis- 
turbed.    I  enclose  yeu  a  drawing  of  the  hives,   a 


of  India,    and  more   merciful   than  that  of  this  copy  of  t'\e  schedule   referred  to  in  his  letters 
country,  which  induces  me  to  think  that  Blake's  patent,  aid  makiii'';  part  of  the  same,  containing 
patent  bae  hive,  had  never   been   examined    by   Mr.    Blakes   descviptiou  of  his  improvement,  in 
the  writer— as  honey  can   betaken    from   a  hive   the  construction  of  the  bee  hive, 
of  .that  kind,  and  if  too  much  betaken   the  bees' 


i^Sj^^^a^ia 


'"  This  improvement  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hive,  so  that  any  quantity  of  honey,  from 
a  very  small  portion,  to  nearly  one-t)iird  part  of 
the  whole,  may  be  extracted  at  any  time  from 
the  hive,  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  bees, 
•r  without  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  lives  of 
those  valuable  little  animals,  and  so  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  deficiency  of  honey  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bees,  or  no  more  than  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  supplied  or  taken 
away  at  pleasure.  Let  a  square  box,  of  the  size 
of  the  common  hive,  or  any  other  convenient  size, 
be  made  of  pine,  or  any  other  suitable  wood. — 
Let  a  number  of  bars  be  placed  horizontally,  at 
about  one-third  part  of  the  distance,  from  the  top 
of  the  hive,  so  that  the  space  between  each  bar 
shall  be  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch.  Let  any 
number  of  separate  boxes,  say  nine  or  more,  or 
less,  be  so  made,  that  they  shall  fill  up  the  whole 


From  the  JVational  Gazette. 
BEES. 

I  have  seen  on  the  great  heath  of  Luneburg  in 
the  Hanoverian  dominions,  hundreds  of  hives 
that  were  carried  there  from  distant  places  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  for  the  bees  to  pasture  on  the 
heath  flowers  :  herdsmen  attend  them,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  are  taken  home  again. 

The  mode  of  securing  the  honey  is  this :  early 
in  the  fall  the  bee  father  (as  the  person  who  cul- 
tivates bees  is  called,)  protects  himself  with 
gloves  and  a  kind  of  cap  long  enough  to  hang  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  which  has  a  wire 
mask — and  in  dark  rainy  weather,  or  early  in  the 
morning  or  la'.e  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  bees 
are  at  a  home,  he  turns  the  hives  u;)side  down — 
a  match  made  of  dry  herljs,  such  as  rue  wrap- 
ped in  tow  and  linen,  which  burns  without  flame 
and  makes  a  great  smoke,  is  liglited  and  the 
smoke  blown  upon  the  hive,  and  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  what  quantity  ol  honey  he 
thinks  they  can  spare,  leaving  a  sufficiency  for 
provision.  Should  it  happen  tbiii  the  bee  father 
takes  too  large  a  tribute,  or  that  an  early   winter 


space  above  the  bars  mentioned,  with  anyconve 
nient  thing  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  them  at  pleasure,  and 
let  there  be  a  cover  to  be  placed  over  the  whole 
in  such  a  manner,  as  may  be  thought  most  conve- 
nient." 

(Signed)  EDWARD  BLAKE. 

I  would  also  observe,  that  I  have  several  of 
those  hives  preparing,  and  am  confident,  they 
will  answer  a  valuable  purpose — the  cost  is  very 
trifling,  and  those  who  purchase  the  rights  of 
vending  to  the  several  states  and  counties, 
charge  only  about  $2,  to  each  farm  or  individual 
for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Blake's  residence  is  in  the 
town  of  Hartford,  County  of  Oxford,  state  of 
Maine,  unless  he  has  removed  within  a  few 
months. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient, 

BENJAMIN  POOR. 


prevents  the  bees  from  replenishing  their  stock 
as  expected — they  then  are  regularly  fed  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  sugar,  honey,  wine  and 
water,  boiled  together,  which  is  put  in  a  saucer 
under  the  hive. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  BEE  MILLER. 

This  troublesome  insect  is  making  great  ra- 
vages among  the  bees  in  this  vicinity.  A  aub- 
scriber  has  requested  us  to  state  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  effectual  method  of  destroying  them, 
which  is  as  follows:  To  a  pint  of  sweetened  wa- 
ter (sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey,)  add  half  a 
gill  of  vinegar;  set  this  in  an  open  vessel  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  at  night,  when  the  miller 
coines  to  his  work  of  destruction,  he  will  prefer 
this  composition,  and  diving  into  it,  will  immedi- 
ately drown.  This  simple  method,  our  corrcspon 
lent  assures  us,  is  ce'tain  success.  At  all  events, 
It  is  worthy  of  attention;  and  we  would  recom 
mend  to  the  owners  of  bees  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 
— Lake  George  pajier. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir — Since  I  wrote  you  upon  clay  and 
sod  burning,  I  have  perused  the  book  you  kindly 
sent  me,  publislied  by  Mr.  Gresenthwaitc,  cnti-  ■ 
tied  "  Theory  of  agriculture,"  in  which  sod  burn- 
ing is  condemned,  "  because  every  hundredth 
"  part  so  burnt,  is  reduced  to  ten,  and  conse- 
"  quently  ninety  parts  are  lost — paring  and  burn- 
"  ing  have  been  approved,  from  the  supposed 
"  value  of  ashes,  left  after  such  an  operation,  but 
"  the  approbation  will  be  very  much  diminished, 
"  when  it  is  remembered  that  burning  adds 
"  nothing  to  those  ashes.  That  it  removes  all 
"  the  oxygen,  hjdrngen,  and  ninety  nine  jjarts 
"  out  of  every  hundred  of  carbon,  and  the  saline 
"  bodies  discovered  before — existed  before  in  the 
"  entire  vegetable."  I  know  not  to  what  chemi- 
cal work  he  can  refer,  to  prove,  that  a  decayed  ve- 
getable will  leave  a  salt.  Wc  plough  our  land, 
to  destroy  blue  grass,  as  it  is  termed  by  frequent 
exposure  of  its  roots;  do  they  leave  any  thing 
like  burnt  roots,  turned  to  asl^s?  this  must  be 
proved,  before  his  conclusions  can  be  verified — in 
my  woods  I  find  stumps  and  sticks,  which  would 
all  decay,  and  be  washed  by  heavy  rains  into  tlie 
Potomac — by  burning  these  1  surely  gain  ;  on  my 
farm,  there  is  the  remains  of  a  brick  kiln,  where 
the  vegetation  is  always  luxuriant,  on  this  spot 
brick*  were  made  20  years  ago — I  can  only  attri- 
bute the  great  luxuriancy  of  vegetation  there,  to 
the  bricks  absording  the  moisture  of  the  noctur- 
nal dews,  and  giving  them  out  every  day — if  you 
weigh  a  salmon  brick,  in  the  summer,  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  weigh  it  again 
early  next  morning,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has 
increased  very  much  in  weight — I  think  Sir 
Humphrey  Davey,  (his  work  I  cannot  now  refer) 
says  that  a  good  soil  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer,  for  if  it  heats  quickly,  and  cools 
quickly,  it  is  a  good  soil.  That  alkaline  salts  at- 
tract moisture,  is  ascertained  by  taking  the  stop- 
per out  of  a  bottle,  in  which  it  is  contained,  for 
the  salt  will  soon  be  all  dissolved — hov7  the  ashes 
operate  upon  the  substances  in  the  soil  I  know  not. 
Mr.  Beatson  has  published  his  facts,  and  on  pe- 
rusing his  work,  having  followed  his  practice, 
and  having  experienced  its  good  effects,  I  com- 
mu'nicated  them  to  yon — facts  must  supersede 
theories — my  neighbour  had  ears  of  corn  on  one 
stalk,  where  he  applied  burnt  clay  and  ashes — 
stable  manure  causes  weeds,  and  also  soon  evapo- 
rates during  our  hot  summers,  and  under  repeat- 
ed ploughings  for  a  corn  crop,  it  .also  frequently 
burns — whereas,  burnt  clay  or  burnt  sod  and  ash- 
es, do  not.  My  neighbor,  a  superior  practical  far- 
mer, informs  me,  that  the  last  mentioned  manure 
operates  more  favorably  here  than  in  England  or 
Ireland.  I  have  written  these  suggestions,  lest 
the  reader  of  the  "Theory  of  Agriculture"  above 
referred  to,  should  deter  them  from  making  ex- 
periments to  confirm  or  invalidate  Mr.  Bcatson's 
plan. 

Let  me  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  to  return 
my  thanks  for  the  various  seed  you  have  sent  me  ; 
these  attentions  are  a  proof  of  your  zeal  to  bene- 
fit your  country,  by  disscnHuating  whatever  pro- 
mises to  be  useful.  The  congress  has  200  acres 
in  Washington  city,  which  have  remained  a  waste 

if  a  scientific  gardener  had  been  placed  on  this 

ground  after  it  was  enclosed,  what  useful  experi- 
ments mi.ght  have  been  made — what  plants  and 
seeds  might  have  been  brought  by  our  patriotic 
captains  of  ships,  and  what  supplies  your  activity 
would  have  afi"orded.  Thirty  years  have  elajjsed 
and  tbe^e  acres  remain  a  waste.  Pardon  tliis di- 
gression— my  he  irt  dictated  and  my  hand  obey- 
e  I.  My  neighbor  says,  that  he  finds  burnt  sod 
or  clay  preferable  to  the  best  stable  manure. 

THOMAS  LAW. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

FLAX  DRESSING  MACHINE. 
To  M'm.  M.  Barton,  Est^; 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  sample 
of  flax  for  the  inspection  of  the  "Valley  Socie- 
ty of  Virginia."  The  bleached  sample  is  from 
flax  that  was  water-rotted,  the  dew-rotting  being 
found  not  to  answer  for  that  process.  Of  the  dew 
rotted  parcel,  I  must  remark,  that  the  quality  of 
the  flax  is  not  considered  to  be  the  first — all  of 
this  year's  crop  being  very  inferior,  and  all  of  that 
which  is  dew-rotted,  at  any  time,  whatever  the 
quality  may  have  been  previously,  sustaining  so 
much  injury  from  the  process  as  not  to  entitle  it 
to  first  rate,  however  well  cleaned  it  may  be.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  present  this  as  very  fine  in 
quality,  but  beg  your  attention  to  the  dressing  of 
i%.  This  was  done  by  a  machine  of  small  dimen- 
sions, simple  construction,  and  exceeding  dura- 
bility, invented  by  Mr.  Rodman  Goodsell, of  Onei- 
da county.  New  York.  With  this  machine,  dri- 
ven bv  one  horse,  a  man  will  break,  hatchel,  and 
dress  clean  enough  fur  the  distaff",  100  lbs.  per  day 
— and  with  the  same  thresh  100  bushels  of  grain 
per  day,  the  latter  without  one  cent  extra  ex- 
pense. As  your  county  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat 
culture,  Mr.  Goodsell  and  myselt  have  determin- 
ed to  send  one  of  them  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  Should  it  arrive  in  time  for  your  March 
meeting,  please  to  do  us  the  favor  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlemen  of  the  society  to  its  per- 
formance, and  drop  me  a  line  of  the  impression  it 
produces.  The  price  of  each  machine  is  glOO — 
that  is,  we  furnish  the  vnachine  and  give  the  right 
to  use  it  for  that  price,  the  purchaser  paying,  of 
course,  the  expenses  attending  the  erection  of  'he 
same,  together  with  such  incidental  charges  as 
mav  attend  its  transportation  from  the  place 
where  it  may  be  manufactured. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 
Your  obed't  humble  serv't, 

SAM'L  SWARTWOUT. 

^'(•TO  Ytrf:,6t/i  Feb.  1823. 

The  Flax  Machine  may  be  driven  either  by 
water  or  horse  power. 

One  horse  is  sufficient  to  turn  one  or  more  of 
these  cylinders.  The  cylinder  for  dressing  or 
threshing  requires  to  be  driven  at  the  rate  of 
about  160  or  ITO  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Any 
millwright  will  make  the  calculations  for  the 
size  of  the  large  wheel,  when  intended  for  water 
power.  For  horse  power,  our  large  horizontal 
wheel  attached  to  the  hovse  shaft,  is  12  feet  di 
ameter — around  this  we  put  a  strap,  5  or  6  inches 
broad,  of  hax'ness  leather — this  strap  runs  rour.si 
the  shaft  or  axis  of  the  second  large  wheel, upon 
a  whirl  IS  inches  diameter.  There  is  a  wheel  for 
a  strap  or  band  upon  one  end  of  this  axis  6  feet 
diameter,  over  which  another  strap  of  the  same 
'  breadth  and  thickness,  as  that  which  runs  over 
the  large  wheel,  descending  into  the  room  below, 
and  is  attaclied  to  and  runs  over  a  small  whirl 
fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  This  latter 
whirl  is  8  inches  diameter.  The  above  calcula- 
tions are  made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  horse 
walks  three  times  round  his  path  in  a  minute — 
the  diameter  of  his  walk  being  24-  feet. 


AN   EXPEDITIOUS    METHOD    OF   MOV- 
ING HAY. 
Ciil/ie/i/ier  Coimli;,  ra.  July  7th,  1821. 
Mb.  Skinner, 

In  the  last  number  of  your  American  Farmer 
one  of  your  correspondents  has  described  an  ex- 
peditious mode  of  drawing  hay  to  stacks,  in  use 
in  Hardy  county,  Va.  The  same  method  was  for- 
merly adopted  by  some  farmers  it;  this  county  ; 


but  that  now  most  generally  used  here,  seems  to 
be  so  much  more  easy  and  expeditious,  that,  per- 
haps, a  description  of  the  mode  may  deserve  a 
place  in  your  useful  paper.  So  slew  is  the  pro- 
gress of  even  small  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  labor  saving  operations,  that  it  is  probable 
many  of  your  readers  have  never  seen  this  prac- 
tised. 

The  hay  being  cocked,  and  the  stacking  about 
to  be  commenced,  a  hickory  pole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  is  procured,  and  the  knots  all  well  trim- 
med oft'.  The  larger  end  of  the  pole  should  have  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  to  admit  aclivispin,  and  to  which 
the  swingle  tree  of  the  horse  in  gear,  is  to  be  at- 
tached by  means  of  the  clivis.  The  smaller  end  of 
the  pole  should  be  brought  to  a  smooth  point,  so  as 
to  admit  its  being  run  under  the  cocks  of  hay,  and 
a  leading  line  should  be  attached  to  the  large 
end,  about  where  the  clivis  goes  through.  A  boy, 
holding  this  pole  in  one  hand,  thus  fixed  to  the 
horse,  and  guiding  the  horse  with  the  other, 
comes  to  the  cock  of  hay.  The  pole  is  immedi- 
ately disengaged,  by  taking  out  the  clivis  pin — 
the  boy  then  runs  the  pole  under  the  cock,  till 
the  sharp  end  has  passed  a  little  distance,  say 
two  or  three  feet  on  the  other  side  :  ho  then 
throws  the  line  attached  to  the  large  end  of  the 
pole,  across  the  top  of  the  cock,  and  by  a  slight 
bow  knot  fastens  it  to  the  pole  on  the  other  side, 
taking  care  to  have  the  rope  placed  exactly  over 
the  middle  of  the  cock — the  horse  is  then  attach 
edto  the  pole  by  fixing  m  the  clivis;  just  as  the 
horse  sets  oft",  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  the 
pole  just  behind  the  place  Avhere  the  rope  is  tied 
to  it,  to  prevent  its  slipping,  until  the  cock  moves, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  danger.  After  get 
ting  with  the  cock  to  the  stack,  without  its  being 
necessary  even  for  the  horse  to  stop,  the  knot  is 
slipped,  and  the  horse  goes  on  with  the  pole,  leav- 
ing the  cock  in  nearly  as  good  a  situation  as  when 
it  was  first  touched.  There  is  less  work  for  the 
hand-rake  after  the  cocks  thus  drawn,  than  in  the 
mode  described  by  your  correspondent,  and  the 
draft  is  much  less.  One  horse  will  draw,  with 
case,  cocks  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  as  fast 
as  two  can  pitch  up  to  one  stacker.  The  draft  is 
less,  in  consequence  of  the  hay  next  the  horse 
being  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the 
friction  against  the  ground  greatly  reduced. 
Your  constant  reader, 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

The  date  of  the  preceding  shews,  that  though 
we  may,  for  a  time,  overlook  good  suggestions,  we 
do  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  them. 

Ed.  Am.  Farm. 


TO    THE    F.DITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  farmer  in  Anne  Arundlc  county,  (a  friend  of 
mine;  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  he  wished  I 
would  again  say  something  to  you  about  the  use 
of  plaster  and  slacked  ashts  in  planting  corn.  I 
told  him  I  had  already  said  enough  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  if  farmers  would  practice  it  agreeably 
to  my  method,  I  was  convinced  they  would  be 
benefited  by  the  experiment,  and  be  corn-sellers 
instead  of  corn-purchasei's  ;  and  lest  it  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  some,  I  will  again  at  /lis  re- 
quest repeat  my  practice,  whichif  you  think  pro- 
per, you  may  notice  in  your  most  useful  pajjer. 

Last  fall  twelve  months,  I  had  my  corn  ground 
ploughed  as  deep  as  it  could  be  turned  by  two 
liorses,  and  left  it  exposed  during  winter  to  frost 
and  rain  ;  in  the  spring,  it  was  as  light  as  an  ash 
heap.  I  ;igain  gave  it  a  deep  pjloughing,  then  list- 
ed and  planted  my  corn,  (as  early  as  it  was  pru- 
dent to  do  so,)  planting  a  large  handful  of  plaster 


and  slacked  ashes  mixed  ;  one-third  of  the  for^ 
nier  and  two  thirds  of  the  latter,  which  was  drop 
ped  on  the  seed  and  covered  up  together.  Th4 
early  spring  showers  of  rain  were  absorbed  by  the 
loose  ground,  and  the  plaster  and  ashes  brought 
soon  into  action  upon  the  young  plants,  whicl? 
grew  off  finely,  and  my  corn  was  made  before  the 
dry  weather  in  July  and  Aug-ust  could  affect  it,  and 
from  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  I  made  185 
barrels  of  com,  measured  and  lofted;  from 
which  I  was  able  to  sell  fifty  barrels  from  the 
loft,  and  had  sufficient  for  the  year's  use.  I 
dont  know  of  any  fanner  within  ten  miles  of  me, 
that  made  corn  sufficient  for  theirfaiuilies,  owing 
to  the  great  draught  last  summer,  and  am  con 
vinced,  had  they  practiced  the  same  method,  the 
same  success  would  have  attended  t'nem.    G.  W. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Frederick  Countij,  C  ^"■)  June,  1821.  ' 
Sir,— On  the  subject  of  that  delicious  fruit  call- 
ed the    strawberry,  I  wish  to  solict  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  some  information.    My 
vines  are  thick  and  luxuriant  ;  they  blossom  well, 
and  then  blight.     This  has  been  the  case,  for  the 
three  last  years  :  how  can  the  blight  be  prevent- 
ed i*     1  hope  that  some  of  yournumerbus  readers, 
\n\\  be  able  to  give  me  the  required  information. 
Very  respectfully  your's, 

R.  K.  M. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  ami  exultation  that 
we  observe  not  only  the  annual  increase  of  her 
students,  but  also  the  appearance  and  conduct  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  which  demand  the  warm- 
est approbation  of  our  citizens.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  remark  during  last  session  that  the  fact 
of  being  "  a  student  of  the  University"  was  con- 
sidered by  our  best  society,  as  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  their  houses  and  'Hospitality.  The  Com- 
mencement took  place  on  the  5th  instant,  and 
we  were  much  pleased  to  find  the  chemical  hall 
fitted  up  very  liandsomely  for  the  occasion,  and 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  a  highly  respectable 
audience,  made  infinitely  more  interesting  by 
much  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  the  gay  decorations  of  whose 
dresses  relieved  the  sombre  solemnity  of  the 
scene  and  produced  a  charm  and  an  interest 
which  the  society  and  approbation  of  woman 
alone  can  impart. 

The  procession  entered  the  hall  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  took  possession  of  the  seats  allnted 
to  them.  First,  the  Gruduale.^,  two  and  two — the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinifu,  folcwtd  b)  the 
Professors,  two  and  two.  The  Dean  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Laiv,  followed  by  Professors  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  .4 rts  and 
.Sciejiccs  attended  in  the  <;ame  way.  Tlieu  tiie 
Dean  of  the  Facidty  of  Physic.  On  Prof';ssor 
Davidge  (the  father  of  tlie  institution)  and  Pro- 
fessor Pattison  making  their  appearance,  they 
were  received  with  three  distinct  l^ursts  of  ap- 
Iplause  by  the  whole  assembly.  The  Rev'd  the 
Frr.~ocst  folio. \ed  the /-"rq/^isor*, and  the  Regents 
closed  the  jirocession. 

'l"he  Professors  having  taken  th  ir  chairs  with 
their  respected  Dean  (Dr.  De  Bvt  s)  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Dr.  De  Butts  read  the  "  manda- 
mus," and  the  Right  Rev.  Bisho;>  followed  by 
prayer.  The  young  gentlemen  w  re  then  asked 
a  few  questions  by  the  learned  body,  touching  the 
subject  of  the  different  tUcsis:  and  having  receiv- 
ed their  degrees,  the  commencement  concluded 
witli  solemnity.  We  cannot  close  this  article 
without  adverting  to  the  complete  realization  of 
Uie  sanguine  expectations  wl«ich  we  have  all 
along  entertained  in  regard  to  tlie  rapid  growth  of 
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tli;^  mo:  c  flourishing  iiistitulion  ;  and  we  are  lyra-  I  .s;iw  a  plough  drawn  by  two  pair  of  fine  large 
tilit-d  to  observe  the  pride — the  well  grounded  oxeu  running  to  the-  depth  of  seventeen  inches, 
pride,  which  the  wiiole  popuhition  of  our  state  which  1  ascertained  l)y  actual  measurement  in 
CNince  in  this  ihtir  school,  which  is  not  second  to  different  places;  this  was  in  an  elevated  situation, 
any  in  our  country,  nor  perhaj)s  in  the  world,  and  iVIr.  Powel  informed  me  that  the  soil  was  not 
W  e  sh;dl  only  add — "I'aimum  i/ui  meruit  feral."  naturally  deep,  but   had  been  made  by  himself — 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rise  of  this  however  was  not  a  sandy  soil. 
the  school  by   the  following  list  taken   from  the       In  an  editorial  note  on  the  evsiiy  of  Mr.  Ulack's, 
books  of  the  University  : —  you  state  that  much  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 

In  1820—21,  the  number  of  the   students  Baltimore,  requires  large  suj)plies  of  manure  an- 

was  .        -  -.,---.         115lnually  repeated;  or  in  the  language  of  fanners. 

In  1S21 — 22,  .         -         -         .         -         247 jit   will   not    hold   manure.     Can  you  inform  mc, 

In  IH'22 — 23,  .         -         -         .         .         3031  whether  the  caiiacity  of  this   soil  to  retain  ma- 
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■nnre  has  been  increased  by  the  application  of 
|lime,  wliich  from  another  note,  I  learn  lias  been 
very  bountifully  applied  by  some  of  your  tannjers. 
1  feel  much  interested  in  receiving  ejr/ieriuienfal 
information  i-especting  the  application  and  effects 
of  lime  on  sandy  soils. 

Your's  respectfully, 

EPHRAIM  BTTCK. 


ON  THE   EFFECT   OF  WAR   AND  HIGH 
PRICES. 
Ki>i((st.on,  (  Ten)t.)  :^Olh  March,  1823. 
Sir, — In  the  Farmer  of  the  14th  inst.  vou  ruthcr 


GUINEA  CORN— BEANS,  &c. 

Mr.  Skiinicr — 

".Accompanying  this  you  will  receive  a  head  of 
guinea  corn,  and  u  small  parcel  of  the  snap  bean 
for  table  use,  both  of  which  Mr.  R  informed  me 
he  did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before. 

The  guinea  corn  is  extremely  productive — it 
is,  as  you  will  perceive,  very  white  and  compact 

on  the  ear.     It  is  very  good  for  table  use  in  lien  of ;  ^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^.  ^^^,.  .o^<.,,i      ;„  j.^. 

rice  or  small  hominy  and  is  the  best  food  for, ^^^  ^,^^^.  ^^4^^^^,!^^  ^-^^  ^^^^^  ol  increasing 
poultry.  It  IS  also  valuable  food  for  horses  It  j,,;,  ,,^,,,e  „f  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
branches  from  the  root,  and  every  stem  will  bear^^^  ^,^^j  i^  ,^i  ,,^  '^^  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  1 
an  ear  on  the  top-it  suckers  from  almost  every  ;,^^^.g  „^^,g,.     ^\  ^^^^^  ,^^^^  .^^    ^^^  ^^^^ 

joint  which  also  bears  an  ear  on  the  top,  and  is  in  ^^^^^j  ,,^,  ,,j  ^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^i,,^  .^^  ,^^^  ^,.^/,  ,,j 
mild  seasons, perennial.  In  the  year  1621,  >>'  the,  ^^,.^  misery  on  the  farming  class,  than  any  thing 
course  of  my  travelling  through  the  state  of  Ala- 1  ^  .».>        .    .  '      .    f' 

bama,  I  met  with  the  beans.     Th 
in  the  rich  lands  of  that  country 
and  run  up  the  stalk. 

injurious  to  the  corn — the  weight  of  vines  and 
leaves  are  apt  to  break  down  the  corn  The  bean 
is  very  tender  until  the  hull  becomes  yellow,  and 
the  strings  are  much  easier  separated  from  the 
bean  than  any  other  kind  that  has  come  within 
my  knowledge.  I  planted  them  in  my  garden  and 
put  up  poles  for  tlicin  to  run  on — they  are  very 
prolific,  and  if  not  known  in  your  neighborhood, 
■will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  kitchen  gar- 
den." 

The  beans  and  corn  have  been  distributed. — 
£d.  Am.  Farmer. 


p,  ,       '  T  else  that  ever  happened  to  them;  I  therefore 

iney  are  pia"te<M  hope  war  may  not  take  place,  and  if  it  does,  I 
T  .I,-  1  i ' '"  coin  mils,  ,1  j^  ^  ,,^^  ,.^jgg  j^jj^,  .^^  ^£  j^j^g  staple  pro 
^!*l"'.'r.l':lT!'^':r.'.:"'^y  .''.'."^! ducts  of  the  country-to  entail  such  misery  ksis 
sure,  to  follow  ;  a  few  might  and  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  it,  but  misery  would  follow  to  twenty 
where  one  would  be  benefitted,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  would  sufier  by  it. 

SAMUEL   MARTIN. 


Bridgeton,  IV.  JV.Jcrset/,  A/irit  21,  1823 
Sir, — It  would  give  me  pleasure  (and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  many  others  would  participate  with 
me,)  to  see  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Black,  of 
Delaware,  the  writer  of  an  essay  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Farmer,  a  description  of  his 
experiments  in  farming  for  the  last  four  years, 
•with  a  statement  of  the  result  both  with  respect 
to  his  crops,  and  the  improvement  of  his  farm 
land.  If  his  theory,  as  stated  in  that  essay,  will 
stand  the  test  of  experiment  fairly  conducted,  he 
must  have  by  this  time  eight  inches  of  good  soil 
an  I  that  not  only  without  expense,  but  with  a 
handsome  profit.  Now  if  his  former  calculations 
are  established  by  experience,  it  will  add  new 
vigour  to  the  exertions  of  enterprising  improvers 
and  make  them  look  forward  to  Mr.  Black's  third 
CO.irse,  which  is  to  produce  twelve  inches  of  good 
8«/il,^sanobiect  not  altogether  beyond  their  reach. 
li  Mr.  Black  will  practically  show  that  twelve  or 
even  eight  imhes  depth  of  soli,  naturally  sandy, 
can  be  made  good  soil,  and  that  without  exptnse, 
he  will  perform  a  service  to  his  country  which 
cught  never  to  be  forgotten. 

That  twelve  inches  of  soil  and  even  more,  can 

be  made  in  some  soils,  I  know  very  well  ;  but  am 

■  fearful  it  will  not  be  easily  accomplished  in  a  san- 

'  dy  soil.     1  paid  a  visit  last   week  to  the  seat  of 


of  which  were  sent  to  Liverpool  by  one  of  the 
line  of  packets  as  an  adventure.  The  captain 
-vas  requested  to  return  him  the  proceeds  in 
liritish  sovereigns,  thirty  of  which,  amounting 
to  gl33  33,  were  lately  paid  over  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
exclusive  of  freight  and  commissions.  Such  is 
the  celebrity  of  Long  Island  pip])ins  throughout 
the  woild,  and  so  important  is  the  cultivation  of 
ood  fruit. 


PUBUSIIED    IN  THE  AMEKICAN    FARMKR,    BV     OR- 
'^"'  DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

BalUtnore,  A/iri!  7th,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livei-^  from  Dugan's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
duriijg  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  and  ending  the  first  Mon- 
day in  .^pril,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twentv-three. 


DoDjeslic 

gl-Orttll. 

Gr.wtJiuot 
of  this 
SL'IIC. 

Rr-in- 

Total 

Num!;er  in- 
spected. 

118 

41 

159 

Number  de- 
livered. 

522 

522 

ENQUIRY  ABOUT  FAMILY  WOOL  AND 
COTTON  SPINNER— ANSWERED. 

Sir — I  notice,  in  your  paper  of  the  14th  inst.  a 
query — if  ■a.nuool-spinning  mecA/ne,  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Brown,  (of  which  I  am  the  owner,  in  part,  of 
the  patent  right,)  will  spin  cotton  as  well  asmool? 
The  principles  of  the  machine  are  precisely 
tliose  of  the  common  spinning  wheel,  which  we 
know  is  used  for  both  purposes ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  machine  is  as  well  adapted  to  cotton  as 
wool — and  from  the  little  experiment  I  have 
made  since  I  noticed  your  communication  on  the 
subject,  I  am  more  fully  confirmed  in  my  conjec- 
ture. But  as  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  hand  ma- 
chine, cannot  be  an  object  of  consequence  to  us  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  wehave  never  given  it 
our  attention. 

The  machine,  for  the  purpose  intended,  is  a 
most  pei'fect  and  useful  domestic  implement,  and 
a  thing  which  gives  general  satisfaction  to  every 
one  who  has  used  it — its  cost  here  is  from  18  to 
JsoO  according  to  the  finish:  one  should  be  deli- 
vered in  Charlestown,  in  good  order,  with  suitabje 
directions  for  its  use,  free  of  freight,  for  30  dol- 
lars Have  the  goodness  to  give  this  communi- 
cation to  your  correspondent  as  soon  as  convenient 
— and  oblige  yours, 

J    R.  NEWELL. 

Any  communication  on  the  subject,  addr.essed 
as  above,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

Boston,  31st  March,  1823. 


LONG  ISLAND  PIPPINS 
We  are  informed  that    Mr.  Henry  Mitchel,  of 
Flushing,  Queen's  cQ-f.i'.y,  gathered  last  fall  from 


True  copy  from  the  book. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  WATERS,  Inspector, 

Dugan's  liarehousc. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12th,  1823. 
True  Cojiy,  Jrom  the  original  rejiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

Baltimore,  7th  A/iril,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Williams  and  Donall's  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


Domestic 
ei'uwlh. 


Gi*o^^  th  not 
iif  till, 
stale. 


Ue-in- 

spectcd. 


TolaL 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


344 


54 


398 


204 


204 


John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  near  Philadelphia,  where  one  tree,    eight  barrels  of   apples,   six  barrels 


A  true  copy  from  the  books. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12th,  1823. 
True  Co/iij,from   the  original  refiort   on  file 
in  this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de-  ■ 
livered  from  Upper  Marlboro'  Warehouse  du- 
ring the  quarter  commencing  on  the  seventh  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  on  the  seventh  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 


DD.nrstic 
gi'outti. 


Number  in- 
sjjected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


69 


Growth  nut 
uC  tbii 
6t;iic, 


Kl-)T1. 


69 


SCOTT  8c  SASSCER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  .\pril  12,  1823. 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 
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PATERSON  MANUFACTORIES. 
Rejoicing  in  every  circumstance   which  has  a 
tendency  to  render  our  country  indeiiendeiit  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  devclope  its  enter 
prise, ingenuity,  wealth  and  resources,  we  cannot 
but  hail  witli  delijjht  such  intelligence  as  the  fol 
lowi)ig,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may  ;  but 
we  must,  in  candor,  confess  we  enjoy  it  witli  a  pe- 
culiar zest  when  it  relates  to  a  portion  of  our  na- 
tive state,  to  whose  prosperity  and  lionor  we  are, 
from  affection  and  gratitude,  mqgt  heartily  devot- 
ed.    But  to  the  infni'niation  : 


adopted  by  the  meeting,  after  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion  among  the  members. 

1st. — Be  it  Resohied,  That  it  is  expedient  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  to  form  "  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,"  into  two  independent 
societies — one  for  the  Eastern,  and  the  otiier  for 
the  Western  Shore  of  this  state. 

2dly — Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  John  S.  Skinner,  Benedict  VV.  Hall,  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers,  and  James  W.  M'CuUoh,  be  appointed 
to  frame  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d  day  of  June  next,  to  the  members  of 


The  "  Voice  of  Passaic,"  published  at  Paterson,  this  society,   for  their   consideration   and  adop- 
(New  Jersey,)  enumerates  the  following  manufac-ltion  ;  and   that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 


turing  establishments  in  that  town  : 

Ten  cotton  factories,  having  now  in  operation 
twenty  thousand  spindles. 

Is'ew  factories  erected,  which,  in  about  tliree 
months,  will  put  in  motion  twenty  thousand  spin- 
dles more. 

Making  40,000  spindles  employed  in  spinning 
cotton. 

Three  extensive  woollen  factories. 

Two  large  duck  factories,  supplying,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  navy  with  canvass,  and  working  up 
more  than  a  ton  of  Hax  per  day. 

Three  manufactories  of  machinery,  one  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  in  the  United  States. 

Three  very  extensive  bleach  greens. 

Two  brass  and  iron  founderies. 

Besides  paper,  grist,  saw,  rolling,  and  slitting 
mills,  tec.  &c. 

W  ith  the  great  natural  advantages  which  Pa- 
terson possesses,  and  tliepro.spect  it  has  of  deriv- 
ing, at  no  very  distant  day,  immense  benefits  from 
the  contemplated  canal  fiom  the  Delaware  to  the 
Hudson,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  it  will 
soon  attain  to  a  degree  of  usefulness  and  impor- 
tance of  which  every  Jerseyman  may  well  be 
proud. —  l\-ue  ^n\ 

SIGN  OF  FLODDEN  WELL. 
A  Scotch  innkeeper,  who  had  determined  on 
adopting  the  sign  of  Flodden  Well,  was  much 
puzzled  for  a  suitable  inscription.  At  length  he 
waited  on  Walter  Scott,  and  asked  aid,  observing, 
that  "  as  he  had  written  so  much  about  it,  he 
might  ken  something  that  would  do  for  an  in- 
scriptioii."  The  worthy  poet  immediately  repli- 
ed', "why,  man,  1  think  ye  cannot  do  better  than 
take  a  verse  from  the  poem  itself."  The  innkeep- 
er was  very  williiig  to  do  this,  when  Mr.  Scott 
said  to  him,  "Why,  then,  you  have  just  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  leave  out  one  letter,  and  put  for  a 
motto — 

Drinky  weary  traveller — drink  and  pay! 
instead  oi  pray,  which  you  might  not  attend  to 
so  punctually. — Dumfries  Courier. 


^iiu  s^^^mmisiBa 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    MAY  2,    1823. 


THE   MARYLAND   AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  agreeably  to  public  notice,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  on  Monday  last,  the  28th 
day  dF  April,  Robert  Smith,  President,  having 
taken  the  chair,  James  W.  M'Culloh  was,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  then  called 
by  i)relimina'.y  and  appropriate  remarks,  to  the 
consideration  of  several  important  resolutions 
that  were  submitted  by  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  and 
■wliich,  with  slight  modifications,  were  severall) 


provide  therein  for  the  annual  election  of  a  board 
of  .'■Trustees  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety— and  further,  that  they  be  especially  in- 
structed to  insert  an  article  in  said  constitution, 
conferring  honorary  membership  on  all  membersi 
of  the  society,  who  reside  upon  the  FLastern 
Shore,  and  on  all  those  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come members  of  the  new  society  on  that  shore, 
should  an  independent  society  be  oiganized 
there  in  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution — and 
said  committee  are  hereby  further  instructed  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  right  now 
enjoyed  by  all  persons  residing  in  that  section  of 
the  state,  to  compete  on  equal  grounds,  for  all 
premiums  at  our  future  exhibitions. 

3dly. — Resolved,  That  the  next  cattle  show  of 
this  society,  on  the  Western  Shore,  shall  be  held  in 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year  ;  and  that  the 
former  committee  of  arrangement  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  publish  a 
list  of  premiums,  amounting  in  all  to  ^500,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  aforesaid  show,  as  soon  as  they 
can  conveniently  designate  the  objects  for  which 
they  may  deem  it  most  proper  to  offer  rewards. 

4thly. — Rei,olved,'X\\M.  tlie  committee  cliarged 
by  this  m-eeting-,  with  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tution, be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
and  the  foregoing  resolutions,  to  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  Vice  President  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,  and  to  ask  his  assistance  to 
obtain  for  them  a  special  conference,  with  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  members  resi- 
dent on  the  Eastern  Shore,  upon  topics  connected 
with  the  interests  and  objects  of  our  association. 

l"he  society  having  adopted  the  above  resolu- 
tions, they  elected  Robert  Sinclair,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  this 
shore,  vice  Dr.  James  Stewart,  who  had  pre- 
viously resigned. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  President. 
James  W.  M'Culloh,  Sec'ry  firo  tern. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  John  S.  Bellin 
GER,  ought  to  have  uccoiyipanied  tlie  distribu- 
tioji  of  the  Peas — the  receipt  '■.vhercof  was  notic- 
ed in  .^^o.  2,  vol.  5: 
"I  thank  you  for  the  peas  and  the  millet  seed — 
I  send  you  three  parcels  of  early  peas — of  each 
kind  two  crops  can  be  obtained  in  oui'  state.  No. 
1,  (\^'arley  peas)  presented  me  by  capt.  Warley, 
of  Colleton  district.  No.  2,  (Deas'  peas)  by  T. 
H.  Deas,  Esq.  of  Charleston  ;  and  No.  3,  (Scaright 
peas)  by  Mr.  Scaright,  who  keeps  a  public  house 
in  Lexington  district,  on  the  road  to  Columbia — 
ho  informs  me  he  found  great  benefit  from  their 
cultivation,  with  an  early  and  late  crop  of  thejn. 
I  shall  be  pleased  if  all  or  either  of  them  prove, 
on  trial,  worthy  the  notice  of  the  farmers  of  your 
state." 


COMMERCL\L. 

A  letter  from  Liverpool,  of  the  14th  March, 

after  stating  an   increased  demand  for  tobacco, 

and  that  sales  since  the  1st  of  the  month  amount 

to  about  800  hhds.  the  letter  proceetls — "  The 


prospect   of   war  has  created  great   activity 
bread  stuffs.    Wheat   has  advanced  within   tha. 
last  week  Is.  per  bushel  in  almost  every  part   o{ 
England,  and   from  the  lowest  point,  six  weeks! 
ago,  the  general  advance  may  be  fairly  put  dowiil 
at  40  per  cent.     English   Flour  has  advanced  in'J 
about  the  same  degree.     A  pause  took  place  ir 
the  last  London  market,  which  has  caused  to-day| 
a  p.irtial  reduction  of  3c/  per  bushel  in  this  mar- 
ket." 

There  has  been  another  arrival  at  New  York,! 
but  it  brings  nothing  new. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  50 — Howard  stJ 
Superfine,  $7  25 — fine  do.  $6  To — Wharf,  do.  grl 
— Wheat  white,   gl  55  to   1  60 — Red  do.,  gl  50| 
to  gl  55— Rye.  80  cents— Corn,  6o\o  6^3  cents— J 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  Ib.f 
— Live    Cattle,     f;6   to    §6    50    per  cwt. Ba- 
con, roimd,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Po:k  $i  50    to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.— (i  to  8  cts.  per  ))0und — Mutton, 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1   57S   to    1  50 — PeasJ 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6- 
Orchard  Grass  do.  $j  50— Herds'  Grass  do.  §3- 
Timothydo.J5450— Millet, ,g3— Flax Seed,~5  to  80 
cts. — VVhiskey,  from  the  wagons,   32  to  35   cts.1 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do,,l 
65  to  TO  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings,! 
No.   1,  $3    62  i   per   bbl.— No.  2,  g3   57 i — Finef 
salt  80   to   90  cts.  per   bush. — Coarse,   do.    75- 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb  — Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  doz.1 
— Hay,  gl8  per  ton— Straw,  JsH  to  12. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  yellow  §20  a  §30 
— good  do.  13  a  IS — fine  spangled  16  a  20 — fine 
red  8  a  13 — good  do.  5  a  7 — dull  do.  2i  a 
plenty,  no  demand — Seconds,  IJ  a  6. 

One  hhd.  raised  by  Francis  X.  Boarman,  near 
Benedict,  Charles  county,  Maryland,  on  old 
ground,  sold  at  g20 — three  hhds.  raised  by 
Thomas  Chancy,  Anne  Arundel  county,  near 
Friendship,  on  old  ground,  sold,  1  at  $20 — 1  a(? 
J§13 — and  1  second  at  J>S — One  hhd.  very  fineJ 
sold  by  Mr.  Cephas  Simmons  for  g35. 


This  justly  celeljrated  and  well  known  horse, 
is  a  dark  bay,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  of  fine 
form,  figure,  and  great  bone — he  walks,  paces, 
trots  and  canters  remarkably  light,  and  well. 
He  is  in  strength,  form  and  figure,  what  may 
be  conceived  in  the  description  of  a  first  rate 
English  coach  horse  or  Hunter,  his  eye  is  a 
large  clear  liazle,  his  movements  graceful  and 
grand,  and  his  colts  where  he  has  stood  the  last 
three  years,  are  much  admired  for  their  size, 
action  and  beauty. 

He  will  stand  this  season,  from  the  1st  of 
May,  from  Saturday  till  Wednesday  morning, 
in  each  week  at  Govan's  To-vn,  under  the  di 
rection  of  Mr.  John  Wooden ;  and  from  Wed- 
nesday till  Saturday  mornings,  each  week,  at  the 
Maryland  tavein,  four  miles  from  this  city,  on 
the  Frederick  turnpike  road,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Wattson— at  the  rate  of  EIGHT 
DOLLARS  the  season,  for  each  mare,  and  50  cents 
for  the  groom,  the  money  to  be  sent  with  the 
mares  or  a  note  given  for  the  amount,  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

lialtimore,  April  29,  1823. 

N.  B.  Pasturage  may  be  had  at  each  place  for 
mares,  if  required. 


PHn'.'-il  every  Fiiilaj'  at  K'l  |X-'-  annum,  fm-  JOHN  S.  SKrNNEU.  F,<li. 
tor.  by  JOSEl'H  KDIUN'SON,  on  llii;  North  Wesnonicr  ol  .Market 
anil  nilvidtre  streets,  B.-»liin»ore  :  where  i-scrv  deseriiMiun  of  Rook 
ntiri  .lob  Printing  is  e.\eetne(t  with  iien-ness  iiDtl  ilrspateli— Orders 
IVom  a  tlistaiiee  fur  Printing  or  Bintling.  with  proper  directionf 
l^roniiity  attended  to,  ailili'ettul  to  J.  Uobiiisoii,  Baltimore 


No.  7- — ^VoL.  5. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


WILLIAMSBURGH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Williamsbnrgh  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  S.  C.  on  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber last,  the  president,  Capt.  John  James,  deliv- 
ered the  following  practical  address,  which  was 
ordered,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  society,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  American  Farmer  for  publica- 
tion. 

J.  DOZIER,  Cor.  Sec. 

March  2Ut,  1823. 

ADDRESS. 

GfcNTLEMEK, 

In  the  district  of  Williamsburgh  where  we  are 
locally  situated,  the  soil  is  like  the  adjacent  coun- 
try in  many  places  low,  fiat,  and  broken  with 
swamps,  ponds,  and  what  we  term  bays ;  that  is, 
large  ponds  grown  over  with  bay-trees,  which  at 
times  are  overfiowed  with  water.  The  swamps 
have  natural  vents  by  creeks,  so  that  the  waters 


run  off,  if  no  impediments  are  in  the  way.  But 
the  ponds  and  bays,  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
basin,  brimmed  round   the  edges  to  hold   it  in, i  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  heavy 


permission,  I  will  recommend  to  the  inexperien- 
ced planters  of  the  south,  to  make  suitable  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  of  seasons  ;  ours  being 
earlier,  and  requires  sooner  planting  than  theirs  : 
our  soil  is  generally  thinner  and  lighter  in  this 
district  than  theirs,  and  will  not  admit  of  such 
deep  ploughing,  without  greatly  injuring  it.  In 
this  I  judge  from  experience. 

Of  the  ploughs  in  use  anion;^st  us — I  consider 
the  most  of  them  to  be  very  detective  as  to  their 
model,  but  am  happy  to  observe  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  their  defects,  and  new  modeling 
them,  or  purchasing  the  patent  kind.  The 
plough  of  late  years,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  district, 
has  been  too  much  used  iii.  tending  the  crops 
after  they  are  planted  ;  we  plough,  and  cross 
plough  again,  and  again,  and  turn  the  manure 
that  was  laid  on  the  soil  at  first,  over  and  over 
until  its  good  effects  become  thereby  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  suffering  it  to 
evaporate.  But  some  planters  will  enquire  how 
then  are  we  to  destroy  the  grass  and  weeds 
amongst  it,  without  making  great  use  ot  ih 
plough  for  tliat  purpose  ?  I  answer,  that  we 
must  do  it  by  the  hoe  and  harrow   principally. — 

clod  or 


and  thereby  it  becomes  putiid  and  unwholesome,  'furrow,  laid  on  the  seed  of  grass,  and  suffered  to 
and  destroys  vegetation,  unless  very  soon  reniov  |  remain  there,  will  pi'event  it  from  germinating; 
ed.  Yet  this  soil  when  made  dry  is  found  to  be  but  removed  by  frequent  cross  ploughing,  and 
prolific,  and  amply  rewards  the  cultivator  for]  raised  up  again  near  the  surface,  it  will  unques- 
his  trouble,  and  expense  of  draining  it.  tionably  sprout,  and  grow  if  done  in  that  season  ; 

These  things  considered,  with  many  othersithcn the  consequencemustbe, that  everytimethat 
that  could  be  enumerated,  would  it  not  then  be  it  is  done,  it  will  produce  more  grass  to  be  killed 
wisdom  in  us  all  particularly  to  attend  to  it,  so  In  my  recollection,  the  farmers  of  half  a  century 
as  to  lead  off  those  poisonous  waters  out  of  our  past,  ploughed  their  fields  once  in  the  season, 
fields,  and  in  those  other  places  adjacent :  if  ge-  and  they  produced  more  and  better  corn,  than 
nerally   done  by  each  person,  who  possesses  or  we  do  now  with   all  our  ploughing  ;  but,    man    is 


occupies  such  soil  in  the  district,  the  advantage 
therefrom  resulting  to  ourselves,  and  the  com- 
munity would  be  incalculable.  In  the  first  |)lace, 
we   would  most  assuredly  enjoy  better  health  ; 


prone  to  run  from  one  exti-eme  to  the  other,  and 

this   we  find  to  be  the   case   in  the   use  of  the 

pl'ugh. 

Our  soil  if  well  cultivated,  will  produce  abund- 
our  fields  would  produce  more  abundantly — welantly  of  red,  or  cow  peas;  they  are  an  excellent 
would  save  much  of  the  money  that  is  spent  by  i  substitute  for  Indian  corn  to  fatten  horses,  being 
travelling  in  a  certain  season  of  the  year  fori  both  grain  and  fodder,  cattle  also  will  get  very 
health,  to  more  salubrious  parts:  and  much  of,  fat  on  them,  and  give  much  ricli  milk;  which 
th  t  which  it  now  t..kes  to  pay  our  Doctor's  biils.lmakes  hutter  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  grain 
To  my  knowledge  many  of  you  have  in  some)  when  scalded  in  boiling  water,  or  well  stttped in 
measure  been  thus  engaged,  and  have  gotten  yourlcold  water,  and  given  to  hogs,  make  them  good  and 
fields  partially  drained;  but  I  have  to  remark  palatable  bacon  for  our  tables;  more  especially 
that  tVie  drains  I  have  seen  genertdly  indicate  to,  with   a  little   mixture  of  Indian  corn,  to  harden 

me  their  incapacity  to  lead  off  the  water  in  due  ^  their  fat.  A  lively  sandy  soil  is  most  productive, itimber,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  or  has  been 
time,  before  its  bad  effects  are  produced  in  the  and  they  bear  best  if  planted  by  themselves  on  j  lying  waste,  or  uncultivated,  for  some  time  pre- 
plants,  which  is  soonest  done  in  their  young  and!  ridges,  or  beds,  elevated  or  made  with  the  vious.  When  the  season  of  planting  is  near,  I 
tender  state,  and  if  injured  then,  I  find  it  im-! plough  ;  but  good  crops  have  been  frequentlyi  have  it  laid  off  by  the  plough  into  beds  at  a  pro- 
practicable  to  restore  them  to  their  native  vigor  made  by  planting  them  in  the  field  with  Indian  per  distance;  that  is,  from  three  to  four  feet 
again,  I  therefore  recommend  to  planters  to  h^iv-i  corn  ;  by  puttmg  in  a  bunch  of  them  between  apart :  which  I  find  to  be  sufficiently  wide,  for 
this  business  executed  if  possible,  before  the  seed  I  every  two  hills  of  corn  so  as  they  can  vine  up  the  the  most  of  my  fields  ;  but  in  a  strong  rich  mould 
is  sown  or  planted  on  the  soil.    A   great   deal  of  corn  stalks,  which   support  them — some   cotton  .it  would  be  necessary  to    have  them  one  or  two 


the  soil  to  receive  the  seed,  is  by  raising  it, 
either  by  the  plough  or  hand  hoe,  into  round 
hills  or  ridges,  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  upon  a  base  of  about  four  feet  six  inches 
square,  if  for  hills ;  or  if  lidges  are  prefer- 
red by  the  cultivator,  the  same  width  of  surface 
in  the  base,  continued  on  in  a  straight  line  by  the 
plough,  will  be  sufficient  to  form  them  on;  the 
slip,  or  seed,  is  deposited  in  the  top,  so  as  to  be 
buried  about  an  inch  under  the  soil,  that  the 
roots  may  run  down  through  the  soft  earth, 
to  the  hard  bottom  left  there,  where  they  stop 
descending  and  then  thicken  in  their  growth. — 
To  destroy  the  grass,  and  weeds,  that  will  arise 
amongst  the  vines  in  their  young  scage,  that  is  be- 
fore they  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  or 
ridges,  and  to  keep  the  soil  loose  for  the  potato 
to  grow,  I  plough  the  earth  amongst  them,  by 
turning  the  bar  of  the  plough  into  the  potatoes 
on  the  top,  the  share  out,  and  slice  off  a  part  of 
the  hill  or  ridge  ;  throwing  the  dirt  into  the  wa- 
ter furrows  below,  and  this  on  each  side  of  them, 
only  observing  to  take  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency 
of  the  centre  untouched  to  support  the  plants, 
then  extirpate  what  grass,  or  weeds,  that  may 
be  left  remaing  amongst  the  plants,  and  in  three 
or  four  da)S  afterwards,  when  the  sun  has  had 
time  to  warm  the  soil,  reverse  the  plough,  and 
throw  back  the  earth  that  was  first  taken  away 
from  the  hills  or  ridges,  and  dress  them  up 
again  into  their  former  shapes,  and  let  them  re- 
main so  until  digging  time. 

The  best  manure  for  sweet  potatoes  that  I  have 
yet  experienced,  is  first,  cowpen  ;  second,  cotton 
seed,  the  sprout  or  bud  of  which  must  first  be  killed 
•  v  ^tciping  it  in  water  ;  or  lastly,  unrotted  straw 
laid  or  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hills  or 
ridges  ;  when  they  are  first  drawn  up,  it  keeps 
the  soil  loose,  and  suffers  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
penetrate,  which  is  of  great  advantage. 

Cotton. — Every  member  of  this  society  is,  or 
has  been  a  cotton  planter  ;  we  differ  somewhat 
in  our  methods  of  planting,  and  the  after  cultivation 
of  this  most  valuable  plant  ;  but  our  general  plan 
is  nearly  the  same.  1  will  therefore  only  give 
the  inexperienced  a  few  hints  of  my  own  me- 
thod, leaving  it  to  their  own  discretion  to  im- 
pro\  e  thereon.  In  the  winter  season  I  endeavour 
to  have  the  soil  well  broken  up  and  pulverised, 
mere  especially  if  it    be  recently  cleared  of  its 


labour  may  be  saved  in  laying  out  the  drains  to 
the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  have  the  least  quan- 
tity of  earth  to  remove — water  itself  is  the  best 
leveller  and  director,  and  if  well  observed,  will 


lead  on  to  some  running  stream,  by  which  it  can  should,  has  not  the  cultivator  a  choice  which  of 
pass  away,  and  the  most  suitable  time  to  discov-'them  to  choose,  and  which  to  refuse  ?  and  if  the 
er  this,  is  when  the  basin  is  full  to  overflowing,  peas  are  left  in  the  field,  he  can  turn  in  his  stock 
Our  fields  cannot  be  said  to  be  ready  for  the,  to  gather  them,  and  they  will  not  be  lost — for  the 
plough,  nor  to  icceive  the  seed  until  it  is  suffi-,  vines  ploughed  in,  will  make  mai.ure  to  good  ad- 
ciently  freed  from  wa'.er.  vantage. 

Indian  corn,  with  us,  is  generally  the  first  i  Sweet  potatoes,  our  soil  will  produce,  and  they 
planted  crop  in  the  sp"ing  season,  and  as  earlylarea  profitable  crop  to  the  cultivator,  being  a 
too,  as  the  months  of  March  and  April,  for  most^substitute  for  bread,  and  a  good  wholesome  food 
generally  tlie  earliest  planted,  produces  the  hear-  ifor  our  labourers ;  children  are  uncommonly  fond 
tiest,  and  heaviest  grain  :  but  for  me  to  attempt  |of  them,  and  it  is  a  food  that  agrees  with  them 
to  give  this  society  any  thing  new  on  the  culture  they  are  good  for  all  our  domestic  animals,  and 
of  that  grain,  after  what  has  been  so  ably  writ- 
ten<^  Colonel  Taylor  of  Virginia,  in  his  "  ara 
TOK  ;"and  in  manv  numbers  of  the  "americai 


planters  object  to  having  a  pea  and  cotton  cropifeet  wider;  so  that  the  branches  when  at  full 
botli  on  hand  at  oncetoharve.it;  and  say  that]  growth  will  but  just  meet;  for  if  they  interlock 
time  is  not  to  be  found  for  them.  I  acknowledge  J  it  will  be  injurious,  or  if  they  cannot  meet,  it  will 
this   might     sometimes   be   the   case,    but  if   it,  be  a  loss  of  space.     I  lay  three  furrows  together 

'  to  form  the  basis  of  my  beds  to  sow  my  seed  on. 


tICAN 

FARMER,"  might  appear  to  you  presum])tuous: — 
I  therefore  refer  the  inexperienced  in  that  art,  to 
them,  as   much  abler   guides;  [only  with  their 

A'ol.  5—7. 


poultry,  and  also  fattening;  but  especially  for 
hogs — the  value  of  this  root  is  so  great,  and  well 
known,  thuc  it  might  be  well  considered  an  insult 
on  your  good  sense,  should  I  attempt  to  advise 
you  to  continue  the  culture  of  it. 
The  iriethod  most  generally  used  to  prepare 


and  I  leave  the  remainder  of  the  soil,  if  any,  to 
be  turned  up  afterwards  to  mould  the  plants  with, 
and  raise  the  beds  higher,  which  at  last  will  be 
from  six  to  eight  inches  high.  At  planting  time, 
split  the  beds,  or  these  three  furrows,  laid  t«- 
gclher  lengthways,  with  a  small  trenching 
plough,  or  the  corner  of  a  hand  hoe,  to  receive 
the  seed,  by  drilling  it  in  ;  one  bushel  lo  an  acre 
will  be  fully  sufficient  if  the  ground  is  loose  and 
mellow  ;  or  if  foul  and  full  of  clods,  it  may  re- 
quire two  bushels  or  more  ;  then  cover  the  seed 
lightly  with  the  earth,  that  the  plough  threw  up 
in  forming  those  trenches  ;  use  a  hand  rake  for 
that  purpose,  taking  care  to  remove  from  it  all 
trash,  or  heavy  clods  of  earth  that  might  cover 
and  smother  the  sprout.  If  the  cultivator  pre- 
fers his  cotton  to  grow  in  bunches  in  a  straight 
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line  lor  the  plough  to  attend,  he  can  checker  it 
cvossways  of  those  three  furrows,  or  beds,  which 
•was  first  laid  off  at  any  given  distance  he  may 
prefer,  and  thereby  it  will  be  in  square  spaces  to 
form  flat  hills  :  then  in  the  centre  of  them,  open 
a  trench,  or  hole,  and  throw  a  small  bunch  ot 
seed  in,  and  cover  them  over  with  the  soil.  If 
the  field  has  been  planted  In  cotton  the  year  pre 
vious,  1  reverse  the  beds,  and  form  the  new  beds, 
on  the  old  water  furrows.  When  the  seed  hus 
sprouted,  and  well  risen  above  the  ground,  and 
grown  so  as  to  have  four  or  five  leaves  on  the 
stalks,  it  is  then  time  to  weed  it,  and  lay  fresh 
mould  to  its  roots  ;  soon  afterwards  plough  up 
the  middle  spaces  that  were  at  first  left  between 
the  rows  of  cotton,  and  throw  an  equal  part  of  it 
to  the  row  on  one  side,  and  as  much  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  preserve  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween them  ;  great  care  must  be  taken  in  this 
performance,  that  the  plants  be  not  covered  with 
the  soil  thrown  over  by  the  plough.  Then  give 
the  plants  another  dressing  over  with  the  hoes, 
and  at  every  dressing  add  more  soil  to  the  roots, 
to  keep  it  growing,  unless  you  find  it  about  to 
overgrow  itself  ;  then  to  check  it,  and  make  it 
pod,  in  place  of  adding  soil  to  the  roots,  have 
some  of  what  you  had  formerly  laid  on,  scraped 
and  removed  from  them.  As  soon  as  your  plants 
are  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  them  with  the  fin- 
ger, it  will  be  time  to  thin  them  out,  by  leaving 
them  single  at  their  proper  distances,  by  taking 
away  the  most  useless  ones,  and  leaving  the 
most  healthy  to  grow.  The  distance  to  leave 
them  standing  must  be  judged  from  the  quality  of 
the  soil  ;  on  lean  soil  six  inches  may  not  be  too 
close  in  the  rows  on  which  they  stand  ;  but  on 
very  rich  soil,  four  feet  or  more  may  not  be  too 
much  ;  the  air  and  rays  of  the  sun  must  have 
room  ttj  pass  between  the  branches,  or  the 
shapes,  and  pods,  will  rot.*  The  safest  way  of 
thinning  it  to  insure  a  good  stand,  is  to  do  it  at 
two  different  times  ;  but  be  cautious  it  be  not  de- 
layed too  long  at  any  of  the  times,  or  it  will  certainly 
suffer  an  injury.  The  cotton  plant  requires  care- 
ful nursing,  more  particularly  when  young  ;  to 
subdue  our  crab  grass,  or  more  properly  speaking 
crop  grass,  from  amongst  it,  more  especially  if 
it  is  at  first  neglected,  and  suffered  to  remain  un- 
til it  has  passed  the  plant  leaf,  is  an  arduous  un 
dertaking  ;  to  accomplish  this,  1  run  my  cutter 
plough  lengthways  of  the  rows,  so  near  the  cot- 
ton as  not  to  injure,  or  bury  it,  the  bar  in,  and 
the  share  out  from  it,  and  throw  the  soil  between 
the  rows,  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  soi 
to  support  the  plants,  to  keep  them  from  falling  ; 
then  hoe,  or  pitch  out  the  grass  left  in  the  cotton 
then  plough  back  the  soil  to  it,  and  cover  that 
grass,  dress  up  the  beds  with  the  hoe,  and  soil 
the  plants  ;  but  this  work  should  be  performed 
before  the  horizontal  roots  haf  extended  far  out, 
or  it  will  impede  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  is 
to  be  performed  as  a  second  dressing  if  possible. 
To  give  a  minute  detail  of  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
and  to  prepare  the  cotton  for  market,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  address;  and  before  gen- 
tlemen of  your  experience  I  consider  it  unneces- 
sary. 

Gentlemen  spectators  :  we  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us  in  attending  this  day's 
meeting  of  this  society  ;  we  are  a  small  band  en 
dtavouring  to  do  great  good  to  ourselves,  and  the 
community  at  large  ;  that  is,  in  promoting  and 
advancing  agriculture:  which  is  the  true  inter- 
est of  every  nation  and  clime.  We  need,  and  re- 
quire more   assistance   from  you  individually. — 


*  I  do  not  mean  the  rot,  a  fatal  disease  that 
has  come  of  late  years  in  our  cotton  :  but  the 
VOt/iroduced  by  an  obstructiori  of  air  and  tight. 


We  are  acquainted  with,  and  appreciate  your  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  iri  the  business,  and 
are  aware  how  much  it  would  serve  us,  to  be  aided 
at  our  board  by  such  practical  husbandmen  ? — 
Our  interest  in  agriculture  is  one  and  the  same  : 
why  not  then  associate  and  assist  each  other  in 
promoting  its  best  interests,  by  establishing  and 
encouraging  societies,  which  has  been  a  practice 
in  different  states  and  kingdoms,  from  times  im- 
memorial, and  they  are  in  our  day  accumulating 
faster  than  ever  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  we  wish  them  much  success,  and  every  indi- 
vidual person  who  devotes  their  time  and  talents 
to  so  laudable  a  purpose. 

This  agricultural  society  of  Williamsburgh 
district.  South  Carolina,  has  existed  nearly  four 
years  ;  our  soil  is  generally  thin  and  light,  and 
considerably  exhausted ;  but  capable  of  being 
improved  when  the  proper  methods  are  taken. — 
This  and  similar  purposes  we  profess  to  be  the 
great  design  of  this  society  ;  and  the  cause  why 
we  so  constantly  call  in  your  assistance  to  help 
us;  for  we  of  ourselves  can  do  but  little  of  the 
much  we  wish  to  do.  Therefore  we  solicit  your 
help,  by  your  counsels  and  your  experience;  and 
the  generations  to  come  will  bless  vou  for  it. 

JOHN  JAMES,  President 

Delivered  16th  JVovember,  1822. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
AND  DOGS — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  38,  vol.  5.) 
Of  nicking  Horses. 

I  once  knew  a  most  valuable  horse  killed  by 
nicking  his  tail  ;  it  mortified.     The  surest  me 
ihod  is  to  give  him  a  dose  of  physic  the  morning 
oefore  the  operation  is  performed,  and  at  least 
one  dose  more  the  third  day. 

Of  sore  backs  in  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

All  our  cavalry,  on  service,  should  have 
blanket,  eight  times  doubled,  under  the  sad- 
dle. It  is  of .  great  utility ;  for,  with  care,  you 
never  will  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  back  ;  and, 
at  night,  the  man. may  draw  it  from  under  the 
saddle,  and  cover  himself  with  it ;  thus  he  will 
have  two  blankets  to  cover  himself.  But  road 
horses,  and  wagon-horses  too,  frequently  have 
sore  backs. 

.4  cure  for  sore  backs. 

The  best  method  of  curing  sore  backs,  and  I 
have  frequently  experienced  the  efficacy  of  it, 

to    DISSOLVE    HALF    AN    OUNCE    OF    BLUE  VITRIOL 

IN  A  PINT  OF  WATER,  and  dab  the  injured  parts 
with    it  four  or  five  times  a  day.     The  best  cap 
tain  of  cavalry,  I  know,  is  not  he  who  only  fights 
his  troop  well   in  action  ;    but  he    who  has   his 
horses  in  the  best  condition,  and  has  the  fewest 
sore  backs  in  his  troop.     What  a  laudable  exam 
pie  the  German  hussars,  and  other  cavalry,  shev 
us,  in  the  care  of  their  horses.     The  attention 
they  pay  to  their  horses  is  wonderfully  meritori 
ous. 

Ao  Horse,  out  in  all  weathers,  and  standing  still 
in  the  streets,  should  be  curried  or  brushed. 
I  never  allow  a  horse  of  mine,  which  is  out  in 
all  weather,  and  frequently  stands  for  heurs  in 
the  street,  and  very  often  in  rain,  to  be  curried, 
or  brushed  :  currying  and  brushing   thins  their 
coats,  and  makes  them  more  liable  to  catch  cold 
Nor  do  I  ever  allow  them  to  be  covered  in  the 
stable  with  a  cloth.     They  are  rubbed  well  with 
a    whisp  of  straw,  and  then  with  a  course  hair- 
cloth ;  this  makes  the  blood  circulate,  and   it 
fully  sufficient.    I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  no 
cavalry  horse,   on  service,    at   the  picket  cord 
sliould  ever   be  curried   or  brushed :   indeed,  ?. 
couple  of  curry-combs  maybe  kept  in  each  troop 
in  case  a  horse  may  have  some  hard^dirt  caked 
on,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  rubbed  off. 


JVo  horse  should  stand  on  litter  in  the  day  time. 

I  never  allow  a  horse  to  stand  on  litter  in  the 
day-time  in  the  stable.  I  speak  not  of  running- 
horses  or  hunters.  Provided  the  straw  be  not 
perfectly  dry  and  clean,  it  perishes  the  feet. — 
Look  to  horses  which  stand  upon  half-perished 
litter,  as  one  half  of  them  do  at  the  livery-sta- 
bles ;  you  will  find  their  feet  full  of  dirtv,  half 
perished  litter.     This  materially  injures  the  feet. 

An   infallible   lotion  for    blows,   bruises  and 
s/ira'iis. 

For  the  present,  I  have  nearly  done  with  the 
treatment  of  horses ;  but  will  give  you  one  re- 
ceipt more,  which,  of  all  the  medicines  in  the 
world,  is  the  ?nost  efficacious.  It  is  as  beneficial 
to  man  and  woman,  as  it  is  both  to  horses  and 
dogs.  You  should  never  be  without  a  bottle  of 
it  in  the  house.  It  is  infallible  in  its  cure  of  all 
bruises,  blows,  and  gentle  strains,  which  horses 
and  dogs  receive  in  the  field.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  will  cure  a  horse,  which  is  absolutely 
let  down  in  the  sinews  ;  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  I  have  had, 
in  the  course  of  time,  four  or  five  servants  who 
have  slipped  down  stairs,  and  have  terribly  bruis- 
ed their  legs,  and  sprained  their  ancles.  I  have 
also  given  it  to  numbers  who  have  received  in- 
juries in  their  limbs  from  falls,  blows  or  bruises, 
and  I  never  have  known  it  to  fail.  It  was  given 
to  me  by  an  old  huntsman,  thirty  years  ago.  It 
may  even  be  used  when  the  skin  is  broken,  or 
rubbed  off;  not  absolutely  on  the  wound  itself, 
Ijecause  it  will  occasion  great  pain ;  but  it  may 
be  rubbed  in  well  all  round  the  wound.     Take, 

OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE,  EIGHT  OUNCES  ;  DISSOLVE 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  CAMPHOR  FIRST,  IN  THE  SPI- 
RITS OF  WINi-;,  lHr,.\  ADD  ONE  OUNCE  OF  OIL  OF 
TURPENTINE,  ONE  OUNCE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  SAL 
ammoniac;  OIL  of  origanum  HALF  AN  OUNCE, 
AND    ONE   LARGE    TABLE    SPOON  FULL    OF    LIQUID 

Laudanum.  It  must  be  well  rubbed  in  with  the 
hand,  {ov  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  time 
it  is  used  ;  which  must  be  four  times  each  day. 
you  will  be  astonished  at  its  efficacy  when  you 

y  it. 
ll'ith  certainty  how  to  know  a  strong  and  good  eye 
from  a  iveuk  one, 

I  will  now  inform  you  how  for  certain,  you 
may  know  whether  a  horse  has  a  strong  and  good 
eye,  or  a  weak  eye,  and  likely  to  go  blind.  Peo- 
ple in  general  turn  a  horse's  head  to  a  bright 
light  to  examine  his  eyes.  Vou  can  know  very 
little,  by  this  method,  what  sort  of  an  eye  the 
horse  has,  unless  it  be  a  very  defective  one. 
You  must  examine  the  eye  first,  when  the  horse 
stands  with  his  head  to  the  manger.  Look  care- 
fully at  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  a  horse  ;  it  is  of 
an  oblong  form — carry  the  size  of  the  pupil  in 
your  mind,  then  turn  the  horse  about,  bring  him 
to  a  bright  light,  and  if,  in  the  bright  light,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  contracts,  and  appears  much 
smaller  than  it  was  in  the  darker  light,  then  you 
may  be  sure  the  horse  has  a  strong,  good  eye — 
but,  provided  the  pupil  remains  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  it  appeared  in  the  darker  light,  the 
horse  has  a  weak  eye  ;  therefore,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  There  are  contracting  and  di- 
lating muscles  in  the  eye,  which  will  plainly 
shew  you,  provided  you  follow  my  instructions, 
in  what  state  the  eye  is,  whether  it  be  a  strong 
or  a  weak  one. 

Many  horses  are  attacked  in  their  eyes  when 
coming  five  years  old.  This  is  vulgarly  called 
moon-blindness.  Tt  is  a  periodical  blindness, 
which  comes  and  goes,  sometimes  three  y  four 
times;  but,  if  it  ever  comes  above  once,  I  ima- 
gine his  eyes  to  be  in  great  danger. 

Of  Worm's  being  in  a  horse's  stomach. 

I  have  often  read,  in  farrier's  works,  and  in 
those  of   veterinary  surgeons,  of  worms  in  a 
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horse's  stomach — for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
credit  it  ;  for  the  ])enstaltic  motion  of  the  sto- 
mach is  so  powerful,  and  the  heat  so  great, 
when  the  horse  is  alive,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 
worms  may  as  well  live  between  two  mill-stones, 
when  at  work,  or  in  a  hot  baker's  oven,  as  in  a 
horse's  stomach — and  this  I  have  a  right  to  say, 
that,  when  the  motion  of  the  stomach  ceases, 
which  it  does  with  the  life  of  the  animal,  in  half 
a  minute,  worms  may  move  from  their  former 
quarters  into  the  stomach,  particularly  if  the 
stomach  be  replete  with  food.  Certain  we  are, 
that  no  person  has  ever  seen  the  stomach  of  a 
horse  when  alive  ;  therefore  I  am  justified  in 
saying,  that  I  imagine  it  must  be  conjecture,  and 
that  I  give  a  good  reason  for  my  opinion  :  how- 
ever, I  will  not  assert,  or  be  positive  in  an 
opinion  which  may  be  contrary  to  that  of  more 
experienced  men. 

Jl'oiaids  in  the  skin  of /torses. 
Wounds   in   the  skin  of  horses  will  generally 
be  cured  BY  lint  dipped  in  Friar's  Balsam.,  ,  ^    -  ,.  . 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  great  benefit  of  see  a  matter  generally  considered  so  abstruse, 
nitre  in  inflammatory  fevers.  Osmer  relates  a  thus  simplified  and  brought  home  to  every  one  s 
storv  of  a  horse,  which  he  asserts  to  be  a  fact :— understanding— with   essays  like   these,  we  ap 


limbed  and  loose  made.  It  is  possible  that,  when 
he  conies  to  his  strength,  and  fills  up,  he  ma\ 
tum  out  a  good  horse.  If  you  have  one  colt, 
which,  in  the  trial,  runs  clear  away  from  all  the 
rest,  you  may  expect  that  he  will  turn  out  a  good 
runner.  Take  him,  about  a  fortnight  after,  run 
him  with  two  of  the  others  which  were  the  two 
first  of  those  beaten  ;  for  you  must  not  run  him 
with  the  worst  or  last  of  the  lot.  Let  him  give 
them  both  twenty-one  pcMuds.  If  he  does  not 
beat  them  cleverly,  you  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  he  is  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best  horse  of  his 
year. 

C  To  be  continued.) 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  essay,  is  one  of 
such  very  general  concern,  and  yet  one  which 
has  been  so  ?iiystijied,  by  writers  on  political 
economy,  that  we  concluded  on  reading  it,  that 
our  friends,  plain  farmers,  would  be  pleased  to 


that  a  horse,  with  the  mad  staggers  on  him, 
broke  out  of  the  stable  at  a  powder-mill,  and  got 
to  a  cistern  of  water  in  which  a  large  quantity  of 
salt-petre  had  been  dissolved.  He  drank  plen- 
tifully of  it,  after  which  he  became  immediateh- 
well,'  without  any  thing  else  being  given  him. 
He  mentions  this,  to  shew  the  good  efl'ect  of  nitre 
in  fevers. 

Jf  Daffy's  Elixir  be  too  ex/iensive,  give  Phitoni- 
um  JRomanum. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  A  bottlk  of 
Dakfv's  Elixir  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever 
tried  for  a  horse  taken  with  the  cholic,  or  gripes, 
from  drinking  cold  water,  8cc.  &c.  But,  as  Daf- 
fy's Elixir  is  expensive,  you  may  give  him  onk 
OUNCE  OF  PHiLONiUM  ROMAN  L'.M — repeat  the 
dose  in  one  hour,  if  the  horse  be  not  relieved. 
TiiO  sorts  of  Cholic  and  Crijies  ;  how  to  diitin- 
guish  them,  and  to  cure  both. 

You  must  be  particularly  careful  to  distinguish, 
for  there  are  two  sorts  of  chi'lic,  or  gripes  ;  the 
one  proceeds  from  the  horse  being  chilled  by 
cold  water,  &r.  ;  the  other  proceeds  from  cos- 
tiveness  and  infiammatioii  of  the  bowels.  In  tlie 
latler  disorder  you  must  be  guided  by  feeling  the 
hor.";e's  pulse, to  ascertain  whether  it  be  attended 
with  any  degree  ot  fever.  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready how  to  feel  a  horse's  pulse,  and  how  often, 
in  a  minute,  a  horse's  jjulse,  free  fiom  fever, 
should  beat.  In  this  latter  disortier,  the  dung 
must  be  constantly  raked  away,  as  it  falls  into  the 
rectum.  Give  the  horse  sweet  oil  inwardly,  to 
relax  the  intestines,  and  to  supple  the  hard  ex- 
crement, which,  from  dryness,  may  be  lodged 
in  the  gut|  which  it  fre(]ucntly  th-  cause  of  this 
conifi/aint.  Give  him,  every  four  hours,  one 
ounce  of  the  common  purging  salts.  In  this 
case,  nitre  is  not  to  be  given,  as  it  acts  mortally 
as  a  diuretic.  If  the  horse  be  in  considerable 
pain,  he  should  be  bled,  and,  if  the  pain  be  very 
violent,  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  because 
there  will  be  inflammation. 

How  to  judge  whether  or  not  that  you  have  the 
best  Colt  of  the  year. 

I  do  not  believe  th-.re  ever  wa.s  a  better  horse 
than  Mr.  Robert  Pigott's  Siiark,  excepting 
Eclipse,  which  was  a  very  uncommon  hersc.  1 
■will  tell  you  what  Shark  could  do,  by  which  you 
may  give  a  tolerably  good  guess  whether  you 
have  nearly  the  best  horse  of  his  year.  Run  five 
or  six  of  your  young  colts  together,  one  mile  :  if 
they  all  come  in  well  together,  you  may  be  sure 
that  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  kept  in 
training,  excepting  you  have  one  ainons^st  them, 
which  is  an  uncommonly  large  sized  colt,  large 


prehend  we  may  diversify  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer  occasionally,  without  any  dereliction  of 
promise  or  duty.  Farmer's  sons  may  read  them 
to  advantage,  gaining  thereby  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  principles  of  importance,  applicable 
to  the  operations  and  dealings  of  neighbours  and 
of  nations.  If,  however,  our  impression  in  this 
respoct  be  not  well  founded,  we  shall  regret  the 
indulgence  of  it,  and  only  wish  that  we  had  some 
way  of  taking  the  vote  of  our  numerous  and 
generous  patrons,  whose  will  ought  to  be  our 
law. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

FROM  THE  PORTSMOUTH  JOURNAL. 

In  the  science  of  political  economy,  there  are 
no  errors  so  inveterate,  as  those  relating  to  fo 
reign  commerce.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  it 
was  the  fashion  to  regard  the  books  of  the  cus- 
tom-house as  the  only  standard  by  which  the 
prosi  erity  of  the  nation  could  be  measured.  If 
theiirij  orts  exceeded  the  expoits,  it  was  said  that 
the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us;  that  we 
were  running  in  debt  to  foreign  nations;  and  that 
poverty  and  ruin  were  overtaking  us.  As  the 
balance  of  trade,  in  this  sense,  has  always  been 
against  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  our  acknowledged  prosperity 
with  the  correctness  of  the  principle.  But 
though  better  opinions  begin  to  prevail,  they  are 
not  universally  received.  We  still  hear  predic- 
tions of  ruin,  because  our  imports  are  greater 
tlian  our  exports.  It  maj-  be  worth  while  to 
examine  the  reasons  for  this  apprehension. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual,  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  his  im/wrts  should  exceed  his 
ex/ions.  How  can  a  man  become  rich,  but  by 
tceiving  more  than  he  parts  with  ?  It  is  the 
same  with  a  nation.  If  the  United  States,  by 
exporting  sixty  millions  annually,  can  import 
sixty-four  millions,  it  is  apparent  that  nearly  the 
whole  difference  has  been  profit. 

The  enorhas  arisen  from  estimating  the  value 
both  of  imports  and  exports  at  our  own  custuiii 
house,  instead  of  estimating  their  value  in  the 
foreign  country  where  the  exchange  is  actually 
made.  An  inquirer  leaiTis  at  the  custom  house 
that  sixty-four  millions  have  been  received,  and 
that  only  sixty  millions  have  been  sent  to  pay 
lor  it;  and  he' naturally  asks  how  the  difference 
is  to  be  supplied.  If  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  trade,  he  naturally  supposes  that  a 
debt  of  four  millions  has  been  incurred  ;  and  he 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  having  all  the  gold 
and  silver  drawn  from  the  United  States  to  pay  it. 


Yet  a  slight  attention  to  the  course  of  domestic 
trade  would  shew  him  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  In  some  of  our  distant  settlements 
rorn  is  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  salt  is  one  hun- 
dred. If  a  Farmer  from  one  of  these  settlements 
were  to  come  to  market  with  thirty  bushels  of 
corn,  he  might  sell  it  for  sufficient  to  purchase 
thirty-seven  bushels  of  salt.  If  the  value  of  these 
articles  is  to  be  estimated  at  his  own  door,  he  has 
exported  fifteen  dollars,  and  imported  thirty-sev- 
en dollars.  But  unless  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney have  exceeded  twenty-two  dollars,  he  has 
made  a  profit  by  the  exchange. — Now  the  Cus- 
tom-House  returns  give  just  as  correct  a  view  of 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  an  account  kept  at  a 
Farmer's  door  of  his  out-goings,  and  in-comings, 
would  give  of  the  state  of  his  business.  These 
returns  are  valuable  and  necessary — but  for  a  ve- 
ry different  purpose. 

The  great  fallacy  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
custom-house  returns,  will  be  apparent  from  con- 
sidering only  one  branch  of  the  trade  of  this 
town,  namely  the  freighting  business.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  we  have  had  twenty-seven 
Ships  and  twelve  Brigs  employed  in  this  trade  ; 
several  of  which  have  made  two  voyages.  It 
will  therefore  be  perfectly  within  the  truth,  to 
make  a  calculation  upon  forty  voyages  in  the 
year.  These  vessels  generally  took  with  them 
hay  and  lumber  sufficient  to  pay  their  port  char- 
ges in  the  Southern  States,  say  glOOO  each,  or 
540,000  for  the  year.  They  receive  upon  an  ave- 
rage £1000  sterling  each,  in  Europe  ;  or  %\77. &00. 
Deducting  from  this  sum,  their  port  charges  in  Eu- 
rope, there  are  brought  home  in  salt  and  iron,  or 
left  behind  to  be  brought  home  by  others  gloO.OOO. 
The  whole  of  this  sum  appears  on  the  books  of 
the  custom-house  as  im/torts,  without  one  cent  of 
ex/iorts  to  balance  it. — But  as  from  this  sum,  the 
Merchant  keeps  his  ship  in  repair,  pays  his  sea- 
men, and  purchases  the  outfits  of  the  voyage,  it 
consists  of  interest  and  reimbursement  of  capital, 
wages  of  labour,  and  profit  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  price,  which  the  Manufacturer  receives 
for  a  piece  of  Broad  cloth,  consists  of  interest 
and  reimbursement  of  capital,  wages  of  labour, 
and  profit. 

A  merchant  sending  his  shiptosea,  must  charge 
against  h'-s  voyage  not  only  the  first  cost  of  his 
cargo,  but  all  the  outfits,  provisions,  and  wages 
advanced  to  the  seamen  :  his  own  or  agents  ser- 
vices, and  the  premiums  of  insurance.  On  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  he  must  again  charge  the 
adventure  with  the  seamen's  wages,  and  all  the 
expenses  attending  the  landing  and  sale  of  the 
goni's.  In  order  to  know  then  whether  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  for  or  against  the  Country,  the 
imports  of  the  merchant  must  be  placed  against 
all  these  charges,  and  if  it  exceed  tiie  aggregate 
amount  we  may  conclude  that  his  business  can 
l)e  continued  with  profit  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  country.  The  exports  of  this  part  of  the 
country  are  bulky  and  of  small  value  ;  in  many 
cases  not  constituting  one  half  the  consideration 
that  produces  the  imports — yet  this  is  all  that  ap- 
pears on  the  books  of  the  Custom-House. 

Another  error,  still  more  inveterate,  is  the 
ojjinion  that  the  exportation  of  s])ecie  is  injurious 
to  the  country.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  specie 
cunency  is  Spanish  coin, — We  received  it  in 
foreign  ports  in  excli-nge  for  the  products  of  our 
labour.  It  was  received  and  brought  home,  be- 
cause it  was  more  advantageous  at  the  time  to 
receive  it,  than  to  barter  our  merchandise  for  that 
of  the  foreign  country.  VVc  export  it  for  the 
same  reason  ;  because  it  is  more  advantageous  at 
the  time,  to  make  our  purchases  with  it,  than  to 
send  merchandise  to  be  bartered,  .^pply  the 
principle  once  move  to  an  individual.  He  becomes 
richer  or  poorer,  by  the  terms  of  the  contracts  lie 
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their  rights,  and  set  the  usurped  authority  of 
chcir  husbands  at  open  defiance  i"  For  her  part, 
she  was,  after  much  consideration,  of  opinion 
that  this  last  measure  would  be  the  most  efficient, 
as  she  trusted  she  should  satisfactorily  prove  from 
the  documents  she  held  in  her  hand." 

The  noble  lady  then  read  several  petitions,  the 
substance  of  which  was  as  follows:  that,  upon  dili- 
gent enquiry  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  matrimonial 
insubordination  has  spread  very  much  during  the 
last  eight  years  ;  that  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  intercourse  France  has 
had  with  England,  the  married  men  in  the  former 
country  have  in  general  imbibed  the  false  and 
dangerous  opinion,  that  a  husband  has  actually 
and  bona  fide  a  right  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house  ;  and  in  consequence  the  authority  of  wives 
has  been  circumscribed  in   several   points,  upon 


makes,  and  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  bartering,  or 
of  buying  and  selling  for  money.  If  he  sells  to  A 
for  money,  and  employs  that  money  to  purchase 
of  B,  he  is  not  necessarily  poorer  than  if  he  ex- 
changed his  merchandise,  at  once,  with  B.  If  it 
would  be  profitable  to  the  United  States  to  export 
the  products  of  agricultural  industry — grain,  pro- 
visions and  lumber — to  the  East  Indies  and  Chi- 
na, and  then  to  exchange  them  for  sugars  and  teas, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  trade  is  ru- 
inous, because  the  merchandise  is  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  there  exchanged  for  dollars,  and 
the  dollars  are  afterwards  sent  to  China.  The 
only  difference  is  the  expense  of  the  intermedi- 
ate voyage,  which  may,  or  may  not  be  repaid  by 
the  profit  of  the  first  adventure,  or  by  that  of  th^- 
final  shipment. 

Principles  iire  best  tried  by  familiar  examples. 
A  Hatter,  who  pays  his  Shoemaker  with  money, 
is  an  exporter  of  specie.     He    must   previously 

have  imfiorted  it  by  the  sale  of  hats.  Whether  was  always  undisputed.  Several  mstances  of  this 
he  gains  or  loses  by  the  mode  of  payment,  de-  were  given  in  the  different  petitions  which  the 
pends  upon  the  fact  of  his  getting  better  shoes  or  duchesse  read,  and  from  which  we  select  the  most 
not,  by  paying  in  money,  instead  of  paying  in  hats,  prominent. 

If  he  gains  by  purchasing  with  money,  he  will      The  marquise  de had  been  compelled  by 

generally  be  anxious  to  sell  for  money,  that  he  may  her  arbitrary  husband  to  wear  her  gown  half  an 
employ  It  in  his  purchases.  That  is,  he  will  im-  inch  higher  in  the  bosom  than  the  precise  height 
port  specie,  that  he  may  afterwards  export  it.  fixed  by  the  fashion  (Criesof '  too  bad!"  shanie- 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  a  nation.    If  ful  indeed  !'  from  several  members.)     Monsieur 

money  is  not  exported,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  it  de  T ,  on  finding  that  his  wite  nad  broken  her 

will  not  be  imported.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  solemn  promise  made  to  him  when  he  last  paid 
else,  it  is  the  demand  that  produces  the  supply,     i  her  debts  of  honour,  never  to  game  again,   had 

Again, the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  is' hurried  her  down  to  his  country  seat,  where  she 

no  certain  maikof  its  prosperity.— We  do  not  es-'had  now  remained  three  months  in  durance,  and 
timatethe  wealth  of  an  individual,  by  the  num-|  without  hope  of  liberation.  (Exclamations  ot 
ber  of  silver  dollars  actually  in  his  pocket,  but'' shocking!'  'insupportable!'  from   the   m?jority 

by  the  command  he  possesses  over  the  products  of  the  members.)     Madame  de  C had  been 

of  labour.  In  like  manner  the  wealth  of  a  nation!  forced  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  her  todet  dur 
does  not  consist  in  its  circulating  medium,  but  in! ing  the  last  year  nearly  one  half.  (Violent  mm 
that,  which  the  circulating  medium  represents—  murs  of  indignation.)  "  Yes,  ladies,"  continued 
the  products  of  labour.  If  all  the  precious  me-  the  duchesse  energetically,  "  you  may  well  mur- 
tals  in  England  were  at  once  destroyed,  she  would  mur— these  are  grievances;  but  what  will  you 
still  be  a  wealthy  nation  ;  for  she  would  still  pos-|say  to  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  state  ?  an  atro- 
sess   her  fertile  soil,  her  roads  and   canals  and  cious   act    of    tyranny    hitherto    unexampled    in 

bridges,  her  buildings  and  manufactories,  her  ships  French  annals.     Monsieur  L took  it  into  his 

and   merchandise.     So  far  from  the   quantity  of  head  to  be  jealous,  without   the  least  reason,  ot 

money   being  the  standard  of  wealth,  it  is  found  his  wife's  most  intimate  friend,  comte ,  and 

that  money  is  always  scarce  in  enterprising  and  positively  forbade  her  to  receive  any  more  visits 
thriving  communities  when  it  can  be  profitably 'from  that  gentleman.  It  chanced  that  he  return- 
employed  ;  and  is  always  plenty,  when  from  anyied  home  suddenly,  at  a  time  when  she  supposed 
cau:  e,  it  will  not  pay  the  usual  rate  of  interest.     |be  was  in  they  country,  and  found  her  tete-a-tete 

We  should  feel  almost  ashamed  o   stating  anew  with  the  comte— ana  notwithstanding  she  conde 
and   defending   such   plain   principles,    if   every  I  scended  to  declare  that  it  was  by   mere  accident 


quoted  several  examples,  to  prove  that  smiles, 
tears  and  caresses  were  the  natural  weapons  of 
women  ;  anii  who,  she  asked,  could  wield  these 
weapons  with  more  certain  effect  than  French 
women,  whom  nature  had  gifted  with  the  most 
seducing  powers  of  persuasion  ?  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  this  spirit  of  innovation  was  fostered 
by  intercourse  with  the  English.  This  assertion 
was  perfectly  false  :  she  was  no  partizan  of  the 
English  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  regarded  them  as 
natural  enemies  ;  but  she  could  not  refuse  justice 
even  to  an  enemy.  She  had  been  in  England,  had 
seen  much  of  society  there,  and  she  could  assure 
the  chamber,  that  there  was  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  the  wives  exercise  a  more  despotic 
sway.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  certain  restiveness  of 
character,  if  she  might  so  express  it,  in  the  men, 
which  prompted  them,  occasionally,  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  their  wives,  merely  and  solely 
which,  till  the  above-mentioned  period  of  time,  itjthat  they   might   enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

masters:  but  this  opposition  was  a  mere  gascon- 
ade, which  never  went  further  than  words,  and 


week  did  not  bring  us  papers,  in  which  they  are 

misunderstood  or  perverted. 

—  o^ 

KEWS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

French  Female  Parliament — Paris,  JYov.  20, 1822- 

Chamber  of  Peerksses.—  A  committee  of  the 
■whole  chamber  sat,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  necessary  steps  for  re-establish- 
ing female  conjugal  authority  in  its  pristine  form. 

Madame  la  duchesse  Haute  Voix  drew  a  very 
eloquent  picture  of  the  degeneracy  of  husbands 
in  these  times,  and  the  wanton  infringenaents 
which  they  were  daily  making  upon  the  conjugal 
prerogatives  of  wives.  "She  would  not,"  she 
said,  "  take  up  the  time  of  the  chamber  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  necessity  there  was  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  for  arresting  the  progress  of  this  evil, 
because  she  was  sure  that  every  one  of  the  noble 
members  would  agree  with  her,  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  in  suppressing  an  abuse  of  such 
magnitude.  The  only  questicm  was,  what  mcR 
sui  es  ought  to  be  adopted?  whether  the  chamber 
would  think  it  most  expedient  for  wives  to  act  in 
an  amicable  or  in  a  warlike  manner?  that  is  to 
say,  to  try  the  effect  of  flattery  and  insinuatioii 
on  their  domestic  tyrants,  or  at  ouce  to  assert 


he  had  been  let  in.  Monsieur  L had  the  au 

dacity  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  the  highest 
indignation,  and  even  to  threaten  a  separation." 
(At  these  words  the  members  seemed  absolutely 
electrified.)  "  Yes  ladies,"  continued  the  duchesse 
— "you  may  well  be  mute  with  horror  and  aston- 
ishment ;  this  is,  indeed,  an  outrage,  of  which,  in 
former  times,  no  French  husband  would  have 
dared  to  be  guilty:  but  such  is  the  consequence 
of  innovation.  We  have,  by  weak  concessions, 
been  ourselves  the  cause  of  these  disorders  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  vigorotis  measures,  and  a  determined 
assertion  of  our  rights,  that  we  can  replace  things 
upon  their  a  icient  footing. 

Madame  la  comtesse  TresDoucement  begged 
leave  to  differ  from  the  noble  duchesse — she  was 
certain  that  coercive  measures  would  only  pre- 
cipitate the  downfal  of  female  authority,  which 
she  thought,  by  go-id  policy,  might  still  he  pre- 
served. The  question  was,  which  was  most  de- 
sirable, the  reality,  or  the  reputation  of  power? 
(Several  voices,  '  the  i-eality,  to  be  sure.')  "If 
this  is  your  opinion,  ladies,  I  think  I  can  convince 
you  that  mild  methods  are  most  likely  to  procure 
it.' 

Tnc  noble  speaker  then  entered  on  the  subject 
at  great  length,  and  in  a  very  able  manner.    She 


was  rarely  to  be  found  but  among  the  little  gen- 
try of  the  provinces.  The  nature  of  it  has  been 
happily  described  by  one  of  their  poets  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  — 

"The  sur'y  'squire  at  noon  resolves  to  rule; 
And  half  the  day,  zounds!  madam  is  a  fool : 
O'ercome  at  night,  the  vanquish'd  victor  says, 
'Ah  !    Kate,   you   women   have   such   coaxing 
ways!'  ' 
If,  then,  English  women,  in  spite  of  their  native 
pride  and  timidity,  can  by  their  blandishments 
subjugate  their  husbands,  what  may  not  French- 
women hope  to  effect  ?"   The  noble  speaker  then 
sat  down  amidst  great  applause. 

Madame  la  marquise  le  Sa,^e,  thought  that  nei- 
ther of  the  noble  members  had  looked  at  the 
matter  in  all  its  various  bearings.  The  evil  was, 
in  fact,  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  apply  a  general  remedy :  for  if 
forcible  measures  might  be  improper  in  some 
cases,  lenient  ones  would  in  others  be  equally  so; 
and  she  had  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  there 
were  circumstances  under  which  a  mixture  of 
lotli  miglu  be  necessary. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  business  was 
referred  to  a  private  committee  of  twelve  expe- 
rienced matrons,  who  were  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  various  petitions  presented  to  the  cham- 
ber, and  to  draw  up  a  matrimonial  code,  by  which 
provision  should  be  made  for  all  possible  difficul- 
ties which  wives  might  have  to  encounter  in  the 
government  of  refractory  husbands. 

M:da?ne  la  vicomtesse  du  Fard,  begged  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  chamber  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bestowing  some  mark  of  approbation  on  a 
person  who,  though  in  an  humble  rank  of  life,  had 
shown  that  he  knew  how  to  support  the  character 
which  the  French  have  always  maintained  for  po- 
"iteness.  "  This  person,"  continued  the  vicom- 
resse,  "  is  Monsieur  Cosmetique,  a  perfumer,  who, 
with  a  delicacy  worthy  of  imitation,  offers  his 
renovating  bloom  to  ladies  who  fancy  themselves 
troubled  with  wrinkles.  Observe  with  what  deli- 
cac\  the  wordfancy  is  inti'oduced  !"  (A  burst  of 
laughter  from  some  of  the  juvenile  members.) 
Ladies  may  laugh,  but  I  maintain  that  an  affair 
of  this  kind  is  no  joking  matter.  We  all  know 
that  age  is  not  the  only  enemy  to  female  charms: 
hot  rooms,  the  vigils  of  tlie  card-table,  and  other 
causes,  may  accelerate  their  decline  ;  but  what 
woman  of  delicate  feelings  could  bear  the  thought 
of  applying  to  a  coarse  tradesman,  who  sbould 
inform  the  public,  that  he  had  invented  a  wash  to 
take  away  wrinkles?  It  is  only  by  looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  can  esti- 
mate the  exquisitely  beautiful  mixture  of  senti- 
ment and  politeness  observable  in  the  advertise- 
■nent  of  Monsieur  Cosmetique,  for  which  I  move 
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that  he  be  rewarded  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
chamber."  .  .    , 

After  a  short  debate,  the  motion  was  earned 
by  a  consideral)le  majority,  and  the  sitting  closed 
at  three  o'clock. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MERIT. 
'J  rans/ation  if    letter  from  Monaieurde  Dombellc, 
Freskteiii  of  the   Central  A.i^ricuHural    Soiiety 
of  J^ancy,   to   the   Right.   Hon.  Sir  John    Sin- 
clair, Dart,  dated  Aancy,  Tth  A''ovcmber  1821. 

"  Siu, I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 

on  the  3d  of  this  month,  the  Central  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  N  incy,  has  inscribed  your  name 
on  the  list  of  its  Foreign  Correspondents.  The 
Diploma  shall  be  transmitted  to  you  without  de- 
lay. I  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  the  lustre 
which  your  name  would  procure  it,  to  a  Society 
now  in  its  infancy 

"  I  beg  leave  here  to  express,  all  the  satisfac- 
tion which  I  experience,  in  achoice  so  honourable 
to  the  Society  ;  and  to  add,  how  much  I  am  per- 
sonally flattered,  with  tlie  sort  of  brotherhood, 
which  this  gives  me,  with  the  person,  whom  I 
consider  to  be  the  first  agriculturist  in  Europe. 

"  1  have  been  occupied,  Sir,  for  some  time,  in 
translating  your  excellent  "  Code  of  .Agriculture." 
If  any  hing  can  contribute  to  raise  Agriculture  in 
France,  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  which  we  could 
not  till  now  pretend  to  do,  it  will  certainly  be  tlie 
publication  of  this  work  in  French,  being  the 
most  systematic,  the  most  concise,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  m^st  perfect,  which  has  hitherto 
been  written  in  any  language. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  work,  which  is  already 
well  advanced,  I  have  perceived  more  than  once, 
that  I  should  require  information,  respecting 
some  particulars.  If  you  would  have  the  extreme 
kindness,  to  permit  me  to  apply  to  you,  to  obtain 
such  information,  it  would  be  a  motive  for  grati- 
tude, which  I  would  well  know  how  to  value ; 
and  in  which  all  the  French  Agriculturists,  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  your  useful  lessons,  would 
participate  with  me. 

"  1  have  already  met  with  some  words  of  which 
I  do  not  well  know  the  meaning ;  for  instance,  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  insect  called  vjire  worm. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  nor  even  to 
approximate  what  it  can  be,  as  it  does  not  ex- 
tend its  ravages  with  us,  to  grain  sown  on  clover, 
•when  ploughed  up,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  I 
do  not  know  either,  what  is  the  plant  called  "  rib- 
graas"  of  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  botani- 
cal name  given.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  have 
Escaped  me  while  reading,  and  I  may  find  it  out 
in  the  continuation  of  the  translation. 

"This  work, to  which,  notwithstanding  its  im 


FROM    THE    farmers'  JOURNAL. 

Sir —  

You  probably  know  that  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  Manuring  land  by  the  eye,  and  in  that 
way  are  liable  to  mistakes — I  have  found,  in  the 
Complete  Grazier,  a  valuable  table,  and  presum- 
ing the  calculation  to  be  accurate,  1  think  its  pulj- 
licationmay  be  very  useful. 

I  r.;i  ain,  your's,  &c. 


East  Greenwich,  March  2". 

The  following  table  for  manuring  land  is  extract- 
ed from  an  English  work  entitled  the  Com- 
plete Grazier  : — 

./Vo.  of  loads  per  acre. 


No.  of  heap 

s  to  load. 

1 

193 

2 
96 

3  4 
64  48 

5 

38 

6 

32 

7 
27 

8 

At  5  yards 

distance. 

24 

At  5i  do. 

d5. 

160 

80 

53  40 

32 

26 

23 

20 

A.t  6   do. 

do. 

134 

67 

44133 

26 

22 

19 

16 

At  64  do. 

do. 

114 

57 

38128 

22 

19 

le 

14 

At  7      do. 

do. 

98 

49 

32^24 

19 

16 

14 

12 

At  ri  do. 

do. 

86 

43 

28121 

17 

14 

12 

10 

At  8   do. 

do. 

75 

o/ 

25|18 

15 

12 

10 

9 

Kxfilanation  of  the  first  two  rows  of  figures  in  the 
preceding  table. 
The  number  of  heaps,  consisting  of  one  load 
each,  laid  at  five  yards  distance,  is  193  to  cover 
one  acre  ;  at  two  heaps  to  a  load  96  ;  at  three 
heaps,  64  ;  at  four  heaps,  48;  and  so  to  the  end 
— cacli  of  the  follo-ving  rows  is  to  be  read  in  a 
similar  manner. 

FROM    THE    REPdRTER. 

HEMP. 

The  sample  of  hemp  accompanying  the  follow- 
ing letter,  can  be  seen  at  our  olfice.  It  has  been 
examined  by  a  competent  judge  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  equ  il  to  the  best  Russia. 
The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  worthy 
gentleman,  for  communicating  a  fact  of  so  mucli 
importance,  which  he  has  fully  established  by  re- 
peated experiments. 

Springhiil,  February  8, 1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  send  you  for  the  inspection  of  the  farmers  of 
Fayette  and  the  adjoining  counties,  a  sample  of 
hemp,  the  produce  of  my  farm.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  management  of  it  from  the  ordinary 
mode,  is  in  ricking  it  away,  anrt  letting  it  remain 
a  year.  The  parcel  from  which  this  sample  was 
taken,  was  laid  down  the  middle  of  November  and 
taken  up  the  last  of  J  uiuary.  You  will  observe  it 
has  a  red  tinge,  which  was  produced  by  spread- 
wet  warm  weather  mil 


,  ,     ,     ,       ,  u     ..  ••         ing  it  too  thick,  and  the 

pertance,  I  am_  ''■}|y   able  ^o  clevote^a  sho^^^^^^^^  jj_     j^  i^  however  of  such  a  quality  that  I 


every  day,  will  still  require  three  or  four  months; 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  published  about  that  time. 

1  beg  that  you  will  accept  the  expression  of  the 
respectful  sentiments,  with  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be. 

Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)     Matthieu  de  Dombelle  ain^." 

A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF  EXPORT. 

We  know  the  fact,   that  Mr.  H.  Traphagen,   a 
respectable  farmer  at  Horsimus,  N.Jersey,  near 
the   city  of  Jersey,    raised    last   summer   about  ler  very  justly 
20,000  heads  of  Cabbage  for  the  New  York  mar-  now  exported  Irom  Russia  were  made  at  homo. 


have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  all  growers 
of  hemp  in  the  western  country  would  join  and 
raise  such,  we  should  soon  banish  the  Russian 
hemp  from  our  ports.  I  observe  a  writer  in 
Niles' Register  of  the  25th  ultimo,  estimates  the 
importation  to  the  U.  States  from  Russia  in  1821 
as  follows:  Duck  and  Sheeting  $818,850,  Cord- 
age §28,281,  Hemp  ?l;441,114.  Our  exports  in  the 
same  year  of  domestic  articles,  to  Russia,  amount- 
ed to  gl27,939,  composed  of  Oak  bark.  Rice, 
Cotton,  Hops,  Spirits,  &c.  leaving  a  balance  of 
§1,160,306  against  the  United  States.  This  wri- 
observes    "  that  if  those  articles 


ket ;  but  he  was  unable  to  dispose  of  more  than 
ene  half  of  them  in  the  fail  from  his  wagons — The 
other  half  of  this  valuable  vegetable  he  made  in- 
to Sour  Krout,  which  he  now  sells  at  from  8  to 
10  dollars   a  barrel  for  exportation  to  India  &c.  . 

On  Saturday  we  saw  a  wagon  load  of  barrels  of  could  supply  the  hemp,  cordage  and   'ick  which 
Krout  going  OH  sliip  board.— A.  r.  Gcr.  |we    buy    Irom   Russia,      This    sum  aistnbuted 


then  there  would  be  an  additional  market  for  at 
least  §1,160,306  more  of  domestic  materials,  la- 
bour and  subsistence,  which  arc  now  useless,  un- 
employed and  unsaleable.  It  would  give  anew  as 
pect  to  Kentiicky   and  Missouri,    if  these  state; 


among  the  farmers,  ropcmakcrs  and  weavers,  of 
the  west,  would  indeed  cause  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the 
paltry  revenue  derived  from  those  articles,  the 
country  is  deprived  of  the  profits  of  raising,  ma- 
nufacturing, and  distributing  such  articles."  But 
can  or  ought  we  to  ask  those  favours  of  the  Unit- 
ed St:ttes,  until  we  first  produce  the  hemp  of  a 
quality  suitable  ?  That  can  only  be  done  by  wa- 
ter retting  or  preserving  it  a  year.  The  i.ittcr  is 
in  the  power  of  every  grower  of  hemp,  and  cer- 
tainly much  the  largest  number  of  them  can  by 
m  exertion  lay  one  year  out  of  the  prorcc  U  of 
their  hemp,  when  the  quality  will  be  soumeli  on- 
provsd,  and  the  jjrice  greatly  enhanced.  I  '\c 
sample  sent  is  inferior  to  any  of  several  erijeri- 
ments  I  have  known  made,  and  there  are  mu  ly 
farmers  in  the  country  %vho  can  testify  to  the  uni- 
form result.     Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

NATH'L.  HART 

We  feel  under  an  obligation  to  our  friendly 
correspondent,  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afford- 
ed us  of  giving  such  early  publicity  to  the  inter- 
esting event  noticed  below. 

[Harper's  Ferry  Free  Frets. 
TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1824,  at  34  minutes  past 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  will  end  the  present 
Chaldean  period,  and  leave  us  for  the  space  of 
two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  in  sublime  and  plea- 
sing astonishment,  as  night  will  be  realized  and 
the  stars  visible,  if  our  atmosphere  should  be 
free  from  clouds.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
undertaken  the  agreeable  task  of  making  calcula- 
tions relative  to  the  different  phases  and  aspects 
of  this  great  Eclipse  :  they  are  made  for  the  me- 
redian  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  latitude  39  deg.  29 
mill.  N.  longitude  77  deg.  5  min.  W.  of  Green- 
wich, and  are  as  follows : 

Beginning  of  the  eclipse,  4  h.  34  m.  afternoon. 

Total  darkness,  5      56 

End,  '         7      24 

Duration,  2      50 

The  return  of  this  Phenomenon  being  variable 
in  consequence  of  the  retrocession  of  the  lunar 
nodes,  which  is  19  degrees  and  20  minutes  every 
year.  3y  means  of  this  variation,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  country  more  than  twice  in  an  age. — 
It  will  not  be  visible  in  Europe,  but  will  to  the 
American  continents,  and  part  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans. 

In  this  instance  of  Eclipse,  the  Moon's  inhabi- 
tants on  the  side  next  the  Earth  (if  any  such 
there  be)  will  see  her  shado\jj5  like  a  dark  spot, 
travelling  over  the  Earth's  surface  about  twice 
as  fast  as  her  equatorial  part  moves  from  West 
to  East,  for  the  space  of  about  five  thousand 
miles,  the  breadth  varying  according  to  the  Sun's 
ob'iquity. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  calcu- 
lation has  been  pursued,  and  the  following  results 
obtained  : 

The  next  total  eclipse  will  occur  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1842,  at  16  minutes  44  seconds  past  11  in 
the  morning.     It  will  be  invisible  to  us,  of  course. 

The  succeeding  total  eclipse,  however,  will  be 
visible  in  the  United  States,  and  will  happen  on 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1860,  at  59  minutes  28  se- 
conds past  7  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Washington  Co.  Md.  March  17,  1823. 

SPORTS  OF  THE  TURF. 
The  races  to  be  held  in  May  over  the  Union 
Course,  Long  Island,  promise  more  sport  than 
lias  ever  before  been  offered  on  a  similar  occasion 
,n  any  part  of  this  country.  They  commence  on 
vlonday,  the  26th,  when  a  sweepstakes  will  be 
run  forj  by  five  or  six  three  year  old  colts,  among 
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which  are,  a  full  sister  to  Eclipse,  a  full  brother 
to  hir  \\  alter,  and  other  high  bred  colts.  On 
Tuesday,  the  great  match  race  will  take  place 
between  Eclipse  and  the  horse  that  may  be  pro 
duced  by  the  Virginia  sportsmen,  for  i;0,000  dol- 
lars. On  Wedncbday,  the  first  day's  purse,  for 
1000  dollars,  will  be  run  for,  and  among  the 
horses  to  contend  for  it  "  Cock  of  the  Rock." 
the  brother  to  Eclipse,  and  second  (as  is  here 
thought,)  only  to  him  in  speed  and  bottom,  is 
already  on  the  ground. — The  second  day's  purse 
is  for  600  and  the  third  for  §300,  We  understand 
that  the  Virginia  sportsmen  who  accepted  the 
ehallcnge  of  Eclipse,  have  a  stable  of  six  of  the 
best  southern  horses  to  bring  on,  and  from  Ma- 
ryland, Pennsylvania,  and  New  .Tersey,  several 
fine  horses  are  to  be  produced. — The  number  of 
superior  animals  that  will  be  on  the  ground, 
leaves  no  question  that  the  competition  between 
them  will  afford  more  gratification  that,  the 
sportsmen  of  this  country  have  yet  enjoyed. 

J\''.  Y.  .imerican. 


DRAWING    OF    A    MACHINE  FOR  BORING  POSTS, 
WITH     EXPLANATIONS      OF       ITS       DIFFERENT 

PARTS. 


the  widest  way  of  each  piece  so  as  to  clear  IJ 
inch  from  one  end  of  each,  with  the  large  auger 
intended  to  bore  the  posts,  bore  holes  the  same 
distance  from  the  otlier  end  of  each  piece.  These 
pieces  tlien  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  handle  of  the 
auger  at  each  end  by  the  small  holes,  not  as  re- 
presented in  the  drawing  at  E  E,  this  being  above 
tlie  handle,  the  only  way  to  be  done  on  paper,  but 
horizontally  on  one  side  of  the  handle.  Thus 
fixed,  the  lever  F  which  is  a  common  pole,  is  put 
through  the  large  holes  of  the  pieces  E  E,  and 
the  auger  turned  with  great  facility  by  holdini; 
the  other  end  of  the  pole  in  one  hand  and  walking 
around  the  frame.  This  way  of  boring  I  perform 
altogether  by  children.  But  there  is  another  way 
more  expeditious  but  with  an  equal  saving  of  la- 
bour, to  be  done  by  an  able  hand  with  a  short  le- 
ver about  4  feet  long.  In  this  case  the  borer 
stands  in  the  same  place  on  one  side  of  the  frame, 
and  turns  the  auger  with  the  short  lever  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  could  bore  with  any  other  auger 
in  the  usual  way. 

I  am  Sir  your's  with  great  respect, 

JAMES  RINGGOLD. 
Rock  Hall,  8th  vrarch,  1823. 


IJliditoYial  CoYTes^ouAence,. 


DRAINING  MARSH  LAND- 
TOES,  &c. 


-RICE,  POTA- 


answering  enquiries  which  are  made  of  him.  I 
enclose  you  a  list  of  names  of  persons  to  whom  he 
has  gratuitously  sent  boxes  of  the  Rose  Cuttings. 
It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  public  spirit,  the 
disinterestedness — th  e  genuine  amor /;an-/<s  which 
actuates  such  menf — and  will  show  how  much 
may  be  done  by  a  single  individual,  acting  under 
such  dispositions.  Several  boxes  of  different  roots 
are  now  waiting  the  return  of  h'.s  boat  from. 
Charleston,  to  be  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Your's  respectfully, 

V\'M.  F.  REDDING. 

The  above  extract  is  from  a  private  letter  on 
business,  and  was  not  intended  for  publication — 
but  it  seemed  a  fit  occasion  to  make  publick  ac- 
knowledgment of  Mr.  Rowand's  liberality  and 
useful  services  to  the  good  cause,  and  to  congra- 
tulate the  publick  on  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  a  disposition  amongst  farmers,  for  the  inter- 
change of  good  offices  in  this  way. 

jidit.  Am.  Far. 
t  The  list  gives  the  names  of  fifty-one  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  and  practical  agriculturists 
in  the  states  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Virgi- 
nia, the  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  and  that  of  Lemuel  Taylor,  Esq. 
Matanzas,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Scotland. 

Edit.  Am.  Far. 


Pofiiar  Grove,  S.  C.J 
'jn.  3 


A.  A.  A.  A.  is  a  frame  made  of  oak  timber  6 
inches  by  3,  tenanted  together,  the  long  pieces  5 
feet  in  length,  and  the  short  2  feet,  with  snatch- 
box  notches  in  the  centre  to  wedge  the  posts  be 
fore  boring,  as  at  A  A.  B  B.  are  two  upright 
pieces  of  timber  2A  inches  square  and  of  differ 
ent  length  to  clear  the  spire  of  the  auger  D  when 
fixed  in  its  conductors  C  C,  to  be  tenanted  in  the 
pieces  bb  of  21  inches  square,  and  long  enough 
to  travel  over  the  centre  of  the  notches  at  A  A 
in  the  short  space  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  keep  the 
upright  pieces  B  B  pei'pendicular. 

CC  are  two  pieces  of  inch  plank  2i  inclies 
wide,  of  suitable  length  to  extend  across  the 
frame  lengthv/ise,  with  notches  to  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  shank  of  the  auger  D,  and  at 
such  distances  apart  as  the  holes  intended  to  be 
bored  in  the  posts  require ;  the  straight  piece  C 
to  be  nailed  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  pieces  B  B, 
the  other  piece  C  with  corresponding  notclies  to 
be  kept  loose,  except  when  the  auger  is  fixed  fori 
boring,  and  then  it  is  placed  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  nailed  piece  C  and  confined  by  bars  or 
nails  that  may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  with  the 
fingers,  at  each  end  of  the  nailed  jjiece,  which 
fixing  is  done  in  an  instant.  The  pieces  thus  fix- 
ed form  an  unerring  conductor  to  the  auger  which 
cannot  deviate  from  its  course  in  turning, 

D  is  a  large  auger  2i  inches,  fixed  to  turn 
with  a  lever,  which  makes  the  labour  of  turning 
so  easy  that  children  of  5  or  6  years  old  can  work 
it,  and  consider  it   as  an  amusing  play  for  them. 

1  have  had  all  my  posts  bored  this  winter  by  two 
small  boys  6  years  old,  one  of  them  my  own  son. 
The  auger  for  tliis  mode  of  boring,  is  fixed  in  the 
following  manner,  take  two  pieces  of  timber  not 
liable  to  crack  or  split,  9  inches  long,  4  inches  by 

2  in  width,  bore  holes  with    an  auger  IJ    inch. 


13  jniles  from  Churtesto 
Dear  Sir, 

1  am  still  at  the  plantation,  enjoying  the  liberal 
hospitality  of  your  excellent  friend  Charles  El 
liott  Rowand,  Esq.  where  I  have  been  for  tlie  last 
seven  days  :  I  find  him  so  very  generous  that  he 
will  not  even  suffer  me  to  speak  to  him  in  any 
terms  of  acknowledgment — To  an  honest  mind, 
such  attentions  ought  to  be,  as  they  are,  a  pain — 
because  there  is  no  probability  of  my  ever  being 
able  to  return  them. 

1  wish  you  could  be  here  to  take  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  Cherokee  hedge  fence,  extending  eight 
or  ten  miles  around  Poplar  Grove  plantation  : — 
The  description  which  you  have  published  in  the 
American  Farmer  of  this  "  no7i  descri/it"  is  cer- 
tainly a  modest  one.  When  nature  is  in  her  de- 
solation, we  are  here  presented  with  the  lively 
and  cheerful  prospect  of  a  gay  and  beautiful  gar- 
den, flourishing  even  in  the  rigour  of  winter. 

ivir.  Rowand  is,  unquestionably,  and  he  has  the 
reputation,  of  being  one  of  the  best  Planters  in 
South  Carolina.  He  is  now  about  51  years  of  age 
— is  the  descendant  of  a  Scotsman — has  two  plan- 
tations— the  one  where  I  now  am,  consists  of  1000 
acres,  500  of  which  is  cultivated  in  rice — 100  in 
corn  and  potatoes — all  the  rice,  corn  and  potato 
land  is  reclaimed  marsh,  situated  ou  Stone  River, 
and  which  yields  him  immense  crops.  His  me- 
thod of  draining  land  originated  with  himself 
the  particulars  of  which  lie  has  published  in  the 
American  Farmer,  and  a  model  of  his  trunk,  gate, 
&c.  was  also  communicated.* 

The  trunk  used  by  Mr.  Rowand,  without  devia- 
tion, has  been  found  to  answer  every  possible 
service  for  the  last  thirty  years — and  one  is  now 
in  operation  flooding  his  rice-fields  to-day,  which 
was  put  in  the  ground  in  March,  1795. — I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  publication  of  a  drawing  from 
the  model  which  he  sent  you,  with  a  few  lines  of 
explanation  which  can  be  made  from  his  commu- 
iiication,  would  be  very  useful  information  to  all 
mtuie  reclaimers  of  marsh  land. 

Mr.Rov/aiid  is  amongst  the  most  zealous  friends 
to   Agricultural  impro\emeiit  in   this  country- 
some  part  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  strangers  in 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

Extract  to  the  Editor  from  E^rederirk  County, 
Virginia,  A/irit  23,  1823. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  our  crops 
of  small  grain  are  unusually  fine,  and  promise  an 
abundant  harvest.  They  are  much  superior  to 
any  crop  since  1819,  and  with  the  exception  of 
that  memorable  year,  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
them  better. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Pookville,  JMd,  May  2d,  1823. 

"  The  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  in  this  section 
of  country  and  opposite  this,  in  the  limestona 
lands  in  A'irginia,  have  a  pleasing  appearance, 
and  the  present  scarcity  of  grain,  together  with 
rye  straw  is  great — as  great  a  scarcity  was  never 
witnessed  by  the  oldest  settler  among  us.  The 
crops  may  be  pitched,  and  great  crops  aimed  at, 
if  they  should  get  through,  but  it  will  be  (in  the 
general  phrase)  a  tight  rub. 

Corn  and  rye  is  selling  in  Virginia,  at  one  dol- 
lar per  bushel.     Grass  seems   to  put   up   slowly, 
and  vegetation   has  been   much  checked   by  the 
very  severe  frost  of  Friday  morning  25th  ultimo." 
With  respect, 

THOMAS  WHEELER. 


PUBLISHED    IN  TlliC   A.'.IERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
ntu  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Lower  Marlboro'  Inspection  Ware- 
house in  Calvert  county  during  the  quarter  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  January,;  eighteen 
hundred  and  twentv-three,  and  ending  ou  the 
first  of  April,  eigl'iteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
three. 


O.imfslic 
^I'owtll. 

Ciruutli  not 
of  ttiis 
slaie. 

Ht-'n- 

spectfd. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

46 

45 

Nuniber  de- 
livered. 

25 

25 

*  And  loaned  by  the  Editor  to  some  good  friend 
vho  never  returned  it. 


JAMES  W.  LAWRENCE,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  28,  1823. 
True  Copy  from  the  originai  report  nn  file  in 
this  office.  


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  inspecting  committee  of  this  society,  will 
meet  on  Tuesday  evening  the  6th  inst.  at  Mr. 
Brantingliani's  Tavern,  in  Broadway  near  Art- 
street  at  ()  o'clock  P.  M.  to  receive  all  such  ve- 
getables, fiowers,  and  fruit,  as  may  be  brouj;ht 
for  prize  comi)etition,  and  will  continue  to  meet 
there  every  Tuesday  evening  (except  on  the  la.st 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  being  the  regiilar 
monthly  meetings  at  BroaUway  House)  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Committee. 
Martin  Hoffman,  John  B.  Murray, 

U  illiam  Curr,  John  A/rJv'a/), 

Thamui  Hoi^g,  James  AIcBrair, 

PcUr  Hattrick,  Janus  Dick, 

From  the  specimens  of  skill  already  exhibited, 
a  very  handsome  display  is  expected  on  Tuesdaj 
evening,  particularly  of  choice  Spring  flowers. — 
The  early  cucumbers  produced  before  the  socie 
ty  on  the  2<nh  of  April,  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Wilson  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Arril,  in  the  gar- 
dens of  b.  Van  Renselaer,  Esq.  of  Albany,  do 
these  gcntleri-en  much  credit.  Mr.  Arril's  cu- 
C  niber  was  10  inches  in  length,  and  8  inches  in 
circumference,  and  in  as  fine  perfection  as  could 
be  raised  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  bunch- 
es of  sea  kail,  by  Mr.  Floy,  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  introducing  into  general  culture,  this 
choice  vegetable  so  much  extolled  in  Europe  ;  it 
seems  to  suit  this  climate  well,  and  the  cultivation 
is  very  simj^ile — .^     Y.fiafier. 

LlTEKAkY. 
Proposals,  for  publishing  by  subscription,  a  col- 
lection OE  FUGITIVE  POEMS, moral, sentimen- 
tal and  satirical — by  Selleck  Osborn. 
The  author  of  the  articles  which  are  to  com 
pose  this  volume,  never  wrote  with  a  view  tofami 
or  profit  ;  he  merely  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.     Of  those  which  were  sent  to  the  press 
he  seldom  retained  copies,  and  they  were  usually 
forgotten  by  him,  until  recalled  to  his  mind  by 
the  public  prints,  which  have  often  gratified  him 
by  flattering  notice,  but  have  also  frequently  an- 
noyed him  by  mutilations  which  were  extremely 
mortifying.     This  last  circumstance  (besides  pri 
vate  solicitations  and  other  motives,)  has  induced 
him  to  collect,  with  considerable  pains,  his  scat- 
tered  effusions,    and   to   add   some   unpublished 
pieces;  which,  altogether,  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  being  genuine — and  perhaps  that  of  in 
culcuting,  to   the  best  of  the  author's  capacity, 
jn(,d  ,  ri  cijjleb  and  amiable  sentiments — exclud- 
ing all  matters  relative  to  party  politics. 

Disinterestedness  is  not  pretended  :  It  is  con- 
fessed that  a  liberal  patronage  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable, on  various  accounts.  The  author  con- 
fides in  the  tried  zeal  of  his  friends  throughout 
the  Union,  for  the  promotion  of  his  interest  in 
this  ca^e. 

The  volume  will  be  neatly  printed  in  a  duodeci- 
mo form,  of  200  pages,  on  handsome  paper,  with 
type  entirely  new,  and  well  bound  in  boards,  at 
Jl,  payable  on  delivery.  A  commission  of  twelve 
per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  agents  on  all  returns 
made. 

Gentlemen  holding  subscription  papers,  will 
please  return  them  by  the  first  of  June  next,  or 
as  soon  as  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  subscribers. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor, at  Merchants' Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  March  24,  1823. 

A. subscription  paper  may  be  seen  in  the  office 
of  the  American  Farmer,  and  the  editor  of  this 
paper  w  ill  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  gen- 
lUn.tn  who  may  be  disposed  to  subscribe — be- 
lieving, as  he  does,  that  patronage  would  be,  in 


this  case,  well  and  judiciously  bestowed,  in  refer- [hiir  to  the  shore.    So  great  were  the   exertions 


ence  both  to  the  poems  and  their  amiable  an 
benevolent- hearted  author. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 
/i'r  7\J.  Rogers,  Ks[i. 
This  work,  commemcrativc  of  the  actions 
and  virtues  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
American  revolution  is  likely  to  receive  a  very 
extensive  patronage,  and  to  be  eniichcd  by  biog- 
raphies from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  eminent  men  in  the  country.  We  have 
observed  with  great  pleasure  the  names  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  living  Americans  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  have  seen  one  or  two  letters  from 
others  of  equal  dis-tiiicuon,  enclosing  biographi- 
cal sketches  to  the  Editor  of  the  work. 

■  o  ^ 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  JVational  Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  probable  that  the  late  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  terminated  without  any  de- 
finitive measures  in  relation  to  firm  and  perma- 
nent establishments  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

As  a  good  map  of  the  country,  from  that  ocean 
to  our  present  Western  States  and  Ferritories, 
would  tend  greatly  to  enlighten  the  public  mind, 
now  awakened  to  that  quarter,  1  subjoin  the 
south  western  boundary  ot  the  United  States, 
with  those  of  Louisiana  and  Arkanzaw. 

The  latitude  of  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  British 
Engineer,  to  be  49  degrees,  27  minutes.  This 
gives  7  degrees,  27  mumtcs  from  the  south  bound- 
ary on  the  Pacific  to  the  parallel  of  the  north 
west  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  These 
make  a  meridian  line  of  the  length  of  517  miles, 
and  n  hundredths  ;  of  which  the  half  will  be 
about  259  miles.  If  this  be  assumed  for  the 
length  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  300  miles, 
as  before  pi  oposed,  for  the  north  and  south,  they 
would  give  a  double  tier  of  Territories  and  States 
containing  each  about  77,700  square  miles,  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  coast. 

However  it  may,  eventually,  be  necessary  to 
control  the  boundaries  of  States  by  mountains  and 
rivers,  the  country  is,  at  present,  too  imperfect- 
ly known  for  that  purpose. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD. 

City  of  Detroit,  March  13,  1823. 

IM  O  — 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 
The  subscriptions  for  this  important  underta- 
king proceed  with  a  degree  of  success  equal  to 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  amount 
subscribed  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  is 
above  ^80,000.  The  Schuylkill  bank  yesterdav 
subscribed  ^10,000,  and  the  Hand-in-Hand  Insu 
ranee  Company  ^5,000.  The  subscriptions  in 
one  block  of  buildings  in  Chesnut  ward  amount 
to  ^5,800. — American  Hentinet. 

The  following  remarkable  instance  of  the  saga- 
city of  a  Dog  is  copied  from  the  Canadian  Times 
of  April  11,  printed  at  Montreal: 

'On  Saturday,  29th  ult.  Mr.  Dunn,  formerly 
of  this  city,  in  attempting  to  go  from  Lapraire  to 
his  mills,  a  few  miles  disla, ice,  on  the  ice  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  horse  and  sleigh  sunk  through  the 
surface,  atidthe  former  immediately  disappeared. 
By  his  struggling  in  the  water  the  h-irsc  became 
disengaged  from  the  sleigh,  which  tlouted — by 
this,  Mr.  Dunn,  who  had  fallen  through  the  ice 
when  he  sprung  from  it,  supported  himself  for 
some  time.  During  his  stay  in  this  perilous  situ 
alion,  a  strange  dog  who  had  seen  the  accident, 
came  from  the  shore  and  endeavoured  to  rescue 
him  from  drowning,  by  laying  hold  of  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  and  using  violent  exertions  to  drag 


!>f  this  noble  animal,  that  he  very  neai-ly  shared 
a  late  from  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  save  a 
luimau  being.  While  the  dog  was  exei-cising,  by 
influence  of  instinct,  a  degree  of  generosity  that 
is  often  found  wanting  in  many  of  our  race,  .\Ir. 
Wood  of  St.  Johns,  succeeded  in  reaching  to  Mr. 
Dunn  a  pole,  by  which,  after  considerable  exer- 
tion the  latter  was  rescued  from  his  dangerous 
situation.  The  aljove  facts  were  related  to  us  by 
a  ])erson  who  had  them  from  one  of  the  parlies 
concerned." 

SAILING  CARRIAGES. 
A  machine,  invented  by  a  gentleman  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  was  lately  tried  at  New- 
Market.  In  shape,  it  is  nearly  that  of  an  isosce- 
les triangle,  a».d  it  moves  with  the  broad  end  for- 
ward, on  four  wheels.  It  has  a  boom  thirty-two 
feet  long,  and  an  exceeding  high  mast.  It  will 
carry  twelve  persons  at  the  rate  of  tliirty  miles 
an  hour.  To  the  axle  of  the  hinder  wheels  is 
fixed  a  rudder.  It  can  go  on  a  wind,  and  tack  as 
a  vessel  at  sea,  and  is  capable  of  being  so  correct- 
ly guided,  that  the  pilot,  at  pleasure,  can  run  tho 
wheels  over  a  stone. — London  Mag. 

The  King  of  England  has  presented  to  the  na- 
tion the  Library  of  his  father.  The  following  is 
his  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  announcing  the  do- 
nation. The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  are 
to  have  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty's  gift. 

Dear  Lord  Liver/iool — The  King,  my  late 
revered  and  excellent  father,  having  formed,  du- 
ring a  long  series  of  years,  a  most  valuable  and 
extensive  library,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  volumes,  I  have  re- 
solved to  present  this  collection  to  the  British 
Nation. 

Whilst  I  have  the  satisfaction,  by  this  means 
of  advancing  the  literature  of  my  country,  I  also 
feel  that  I  am  payihg  a  just  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  a  parent,  whose  life  was  adorned  with  eve- 
ry public  and  private  virtue. 

I  desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure,  my 
lord,  in  making  this  communication  through  you. 
Believe  me,  with  great  regard,  your  sincere 
friend. 

(Signed)  G.  R. 

Pavilion,  Brighton,  Jan.  15,  1823. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.  G.&c. 

EPITAPHS. 

At  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  1736. 

The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  off  wood, 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree ; 
I  met  with  a  check,  and  I  broke  my  neck. 
And  so  death  lopp'd  off  me. 
At  Selby,  in  Yorkshire. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  poor  Frank  Row, 
Parish  clerk  and  gravestone  cutter  ; 
And  this  is  writ  to  let  you  know. 
What  Frank  for  others  used  to  do. 
Is  now  for  Frank  done  by  another. 
jit  jVorthallerton. 
Hie  jacet  Walter  Gun, 
Some  time  landlord  of  the  Sun, 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  I 

He  drank  hard  upon  Friday, 
That  being  a  high  day. 
Then  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  upon  Sunday. 
In  the  old  church  of  All  Saints,  in  JVe%vcastle. 
Here  lies  poor  Wallace, 

The  prince  of  good  fellows. 
Clerk  of  Allhallows, 
And  maker  of  bellows. 
He  bellows  did  make  'till  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
But  he  that  made  bellows  could  never  make  breath. 


56  __ 

AXIOMS  IN  FARMING. 

The  following  maxims  are  by  Thomas  Cooper, 

'^l'  Two  crops  of  grain  should  not  succeed  each 
other:  they  should  be  separatedby  potatoes,  clo- 
ver, grass,    turnips,    beets   or  carrots   for   stall 

feeding.  .  ,    j  r  n 

'>    Good  agriculture  requires  no  naked  tallows  . 

fallow  crops  [any  hoed   crops]  that  compel  you 

to  keep  the  ground  clean  while  they  are  growing, 

answer  the  purpose. 

3.  Manure  once  in  four  years. 

.Aew-Kngland  Farmer. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[May 


9.  182S. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    MAY  9,    1823. 

^r7°The  committee  uf  arrangement  have  deci- 
ded; that  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Show  shal 
be  held  at  the  Maryland  Tavern  on  the  Fredenck 
Road  in  the  month  of  October  next— the  day 
will  be  announced,  after  consultation  has  been 
held  with  the  society  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  In 
the  mean  time  the  premiums  to  be  awarded, 
have  been  agreed  upon,  and  will  be  proclaimed 
in  the  next  Farmer— when  it  appears,  we  hope 
the  Editors  in  this  State,  and  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia, will  copy  it  into  their  respective  papers. 


A  GREAT  CONVENIENCE  FOR  GOOD 
HOUSEWIVES. 

Daniel  Richardson,  an  ingenious  and  respecta- 
ble mechanic,  has  brought  to  great  perfection, 
he  REFRIGERATOR  or  Portable  Ice  House.— 
Good  housewives  only  can  calculate  the  many 
useful  and  ceconomical  purposes  to  which  this 
contrivance  may  be  applied.  The  improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  have  so  far  perfected 
the  Refrigerator,  that  it  may  now  be  fully  relied 
upon,  for  keeping  butter,  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  any  article  of  househould  con- 
sumption, perfectly  cool,  fresh  and  pure.  All 
the  above  named  articles,  may  be  preserved  in 
these  machines,  as  long  as  desirable,  perfectly 
sweet,  clean  and  free  from  taint.  The  Refrige- 
rator may  be  deposited  in  the  cellar,  in  the  gar- 
ret, in  any  part  of  the  house,  or  even  in  the  open 
sun,  without  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  con- 
tents ;  it  does  not  require  to  be  replenished  with 
ice,  more  than  once  in  three  days,  during  the  hot- 
test season  ;  and  it  is  attended  with  another  ad 
vantage — complete  security  against  every  species 
of  vermin,  to  which  it  is  totally  inaccessible,  and 
in  winter,  it  will  keep  any  article  from  freezing, 
that  is  deposited  in  it.  Every  family  ought  to 
have  one— the  price  is  from  $15  to  g25,  accor 
ding  to  size — and  the  manufactory  is  in  East- 
street,  opposite  Mr.  Nevins'  Church. 

137"  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
very  interesting  information,  respecting  the  pre- 
paration of  flax,  which  will  be  given  to  our  rea- 
ders, in  the  next  farmer,  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
we  obtain  the  necessary  engravings  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  result  of  this  information  is,  that 
all  attempts  to  dress  it,  without  wretting,  have 
been  unavailing  for  practical  and  common  use — 
and  that  of  the  two  modes  of  wretting,  by  dew 
and  water — the  latter  is  the  more  expeditious 
and  in  other  respects,  the  preferrable  one. 
—  Q^— ■ 

LATEST  FROM  ENGLAND. 
The  ship  Minerva,  Capt.  Wilson,  in  2S  days 
from  Liverpool,  has  brought  papers  of  that  place 
of  the  5th  April,  from  wliich  it  appears  that  no 
accounts  had  been  received  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  the  Spanish  frontier.    The 


Duke  of  Angouleme  had  arrived  at  head  quar- 
ters, and  it  is  naturally  to  be  inferred  from  this 
circumstance,  that  Spain  would  be  forthwith  in- 
vaded, if  his  royal  highness  did  not  receive  coun- 
ter orders  in  a  few  days  from  Paris. 

The  King  of  Spain,  accompanied  by  six  thous- 
and troops,  left  Madrid  on  the  20th  March,  for 
Seville,  as  previously  settled  by  the  Cortes. 

The  Traveller  of  the  31st  announces  that  in 
telligence  had  been  received  by  a  rapid  convey- 
ance from  the  head  quarters  o'f  the  French  army 
of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  informing  of  the  arri- 
val there  of  the  Duke  d' Angouleme,  on  the  22d 
March.  It  had  been  reported  that  strong  disaf- 
fection had  been  manifested  in  that  division  of 
the  French  army,  (about  32,000  men  ;)  but 
nothing  was  said  of  it  in  letter  by  this  convey- 
ance. There  was  a  report  that  Mina  entered 
the  French  territory  on  the  17th,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  without  foundation.  Mina  was  at 
Perthus  on  the  ISth. 

A  new  Poem  by  Lord  Byron,  called  "  The  Age 
of  Bronge"  was  published  in  London,  on  the  1st 
of  April. 

Liverpool,  March  28. 
The  animation  which  our  cotton  market  show- 
ed last  week,  subsided  on  Saturday. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  contains  an  accsunt  of 
the  shipwreck  of  one  of  the  packets  from  Dublin 
for  Liverpool.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  Jiussen- 
gers  perished. 

Accounts,  it  is  said,  have  been  received  from 
Admiral  Kreusanstern,  that  a  Russian  officer  had 
accomplished  the  extraordinary  journey  of  50 
days  on  the  polar  ice,  and  had  arrived  at  an  en- 
tirely open  polar  sea. 

Jftrit  4.  Our  cotton  market  generally  has 
been  in  a  very  dull  and  declining  state  through- 
out the  oast  month.  Some  speculative  purchases 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  temporary  im- 
provement, but,  not  being  followed  up  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  demand  again  subsided,  and  during  the 
present  week  the  market  has  been  quite  as  dull 
and  depressed  as  in  any  preceding  one  this  year. 
Our  quotations  are  fully  id.  per  lb.  lower  in  New 
Orleans,  and  irf-perlb.  in  every  other  descrip- 
tion, than  on  the  1st  ultimo. 

The  total  sales  of  the  month  amount  to  48,000 
bags,  of  which  5,000,  chiefly  new  Upland,  have 
been  taken  on  speculation,  and  2,000  exported  ; 
besides  which  about  5,000  bags  chiefly  American, 
were  forwarded  into  the  country  unsold. 


Theiuonderfut  .Aorfotk   'J rotter,  imported  July, 
1S22,  from  England,  to  Cover  this  season,  1823, 
at  twenty  dollars,  and  one  dollar  the  Groom — 
the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Groom  at  Covering. 
This  celebrated  horse,   is  a  bright  bay,  with 
black  legs,  standing  15  hands  high  ;  his  superior 
blood,  symmetry,  and  action,  excel  those  of  every 
other  trotting   Stallion.     He   is  allowed  by  the 
best  judges  in  Norfolk,  to  be  the  fastest  and  best 
bred  horse  ever  sent  out  of  that  county.     He  has 
proved  himself  a  sure  foal  getter,  and  his  stock 
for  size  and  substance  are  not  to  be  surpassed — 
they  are  selling  at  the  highest  prices  of  any  hor- 
ses in  Norfolk. 

:X7'  BELLFOUADER  was  got  by  that  well 
known,  fast  and  high  formed  trotter.  Old  Bell- 
founder,  out  of  Velocity,  which  trotted  on  the 
Norwich  road  in  1806,  sixteen  miles  in  one  hour, 
and  though  she  broke  fifteen  times  into  a  gallop, 
atid  as  often  turned  round,  won  her  match.  In 
1808,  she  trotted  twenty -eight  miles  in  one  hour 
and  forty-seven  minutes,  and  has  also  done  many 
other  great  performances  against  time. 

Bellfounder,  at  five  years  old,  trotted  /wo 
miles  in  six  minutes,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  matched  for  two  hundred  guineas  to  tret 
nine  miles  in  thirty  minutes,  and  he  won,  easily 
by  twenty-two  seconds.  His  owner,  shortly  after 
challenged  to  perform  with  him  seventeen  miie» 
and  a  half  in  one  hour,  but  it  was  7iot  accepted. 
He  has  since  never  been  saddled  or  matched. 

Old  Bellfounder,  was  a  true  descendant  from 
the  original  blood  of  the  Fireaways,  which 
breed  of  horses  stands  unrivalled,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  nation.  Bellfounder  is  strongly  re 
commended  to  the  public  by  the  subscriber,  as 
combining  more  useful  properties  than  any  other 
horse  in  America,  and  will  stand  during  the 
season,  at  his  stable  in  Charlestown,  where  all 
inquiries,  post  paid,  will  be  attended  to. 

SAMUEL  JAQUES,  Jr. 

Charlestown,  (Mass.)  April  22,  1823. 


YOU  Sa\.V>, 

A  fine  bull  calf,  eight  months  old,  three-fourth 
Alderny,  and  one  fourth  of  General  Ridgely's 
famous  Dutch  stock — price  $50,  enquire  of  the 
Edit   : 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly 

Flour,  best  white   wheat,  §8— Howard   street 

Superfine,  §7  25— fine  do.  $6  75— Wharf, do.  %7  to 

7  12  J Wheat  white,  gl  55  to  1  60— Red  do.,  $\  5i 

to  $1  57 — Rye.  80  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cents — 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents-  Beef,  8  cts.  per  ll.i. 
—Live  Cattle,  $&  to  $&  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  J?4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb.— Beans,  gl  37^  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  ^o— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  §3  50— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothydo.S4  50— Millet,  §3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts 
per  gal.— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings 

No.  1,    $2    50   per   bbl. — No.  2,  ^2  25 Fine 

salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb— Eggs,  18J  cts.  per  doz 
—Hay,  glS  per  ton— Straw,  gll  to  12. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Same  as  last  report. 

Three  hhds.  raised  by  Col.  C.  S.  Ridgley,  sold, 
one  at  ,g30— one  at  ,g22 — and  one  at  glO  50. — two 
hhds.  f'-om  Pennsylvania,  Westmoreland  county 
sold  atjgU  50. 


This  justly  celeljrated  and  well  known  horse, 
is  a  dark  bay,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  of  fine 
form,  figure,  and  great  bone — he  walks,  paces, 
trots  and  canters  remarkably  light,  and  well. 
He  is  in  strength,  form  and  figure,  what  may 
be  conceived  in  the  description  of  a  first  rate 
English  coach  horse  or  Hunter,  his  eye  is  a 
large  clear  hazle,  his  movements  graceful  and 
grand,  and  his  colts  wliere  he  has  stood  the  last 
three  years,  are  much  admired  for  their  size, 
action  and  beauty. 

He  will  stand  this  season,  from  the  1st  of 
May,  from  Saturday  till  Wednesday  morning, 
in  each  week  at  v»'.-  .r's  I'o*.!.  under  tlie  di 
rection  of  Mr.  John  Wooden ;  and  from  W^ed- 
nesday  till  Saturday  mornings,  each  week,  at  the 
Maryland  tavern,  four  miles  from  this  city,  on 
the  Frederick  turnpike  road,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Jolin  Wattson — at  the  rate  of  EIGHT 
DOLLARS  the  season,  for  each  mare,  and  50  cents 
for  the  groom,  the  money  to  be  sent  with  the 
mares  or  a  s>ote  given  for  the  amount,  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

Baltimore,  April  29,  1H23. 

N.  B.  Pasturage  may  be  had  at  each  place  for  ft 
mares,  if  requiit-a. 
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AC^JllCULTUltE. 


SOMK  OBSERVATIONS  ON  VEGETATION,  AND  MA- 
NURES, BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EMPORIUM  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

AgricultuTc.  The  art  of  selecting  and  raising 
to  the  best  advantage,  those  vegetable  substan- 
ces that  serve  for  the  use  of  man. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
extensive  theory  of  this  first  of  arts,  or  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  practices  adopted  or  recom- 
mended by  the  numerous  writers  on  this  prolific 
subject:  but  a  few, §-cv!era/ observations  hitherto 
seldom  noticed  in  the  connection  now  presented 
to  the  reader  may  furnish  more  accurate  ideas 
than  commonly  prevail. 

The  theoiy  of  agriculture  relates  to  I.  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plan  itself.  II.  of  the  climate  and 
soil  in  which  it  is  placed.  III.  the  mode  of  ac- 
celerating its  growth  and  increasing  its  size. 

Writers  on  agriculture,  ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  the  physiology  of  animals  as  well  as  ve- 
getables, have  usually  considered  and  treated  of 
plants  as  inanimate  beings  :  they  are  not  so. 

Every  plant  is  the  production  of  an  organized 
seed  endued  with  the  property  of  vegetable  life, 
and  of  being  acted  upon  by  appropriate  stimuli 
This  vegetable  life  is  originally  excited  and  sub- 
sequently continued  by  the  application  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  stimuli,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  animals.  Thus  the  poUen  of  the 
pointal  received  by  the  chive,  and  thence  propa- 
gated to  the  seed  vessel,  impregnates  the  seed, 
and  excites  the  action  of  the  living  fibre,  whicli 
afterwards  proceeds  accoi-ding  to  the  laws  of  or- 
ganization peculiar  to  each  plant.  This  action  is 
continually  renewtd  by  the  application  of  vegeta 
ble  food  by  means  of  whicli  the  germ  is  dilated 
till  the  plant  arrives  at  its  full  growth.  All  this 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
animal  germ  in  the  ovarium,  and  its  subsequent 
growth  to  full  age  and  size. 

In  animals,  the  muscular  fibres  have  the  pro- 
perty of  contracting  on  being  irritated.  Irrita- 
bility as  it  is  called.  So  h*ve  vegetable  fibres. — 
The  sensitive  plant,  the  hedasyrum,  the  diona;a 
muscipulaof  Carolina,  the  phenomena  of  plants 
growing  in  adark  place  and  turning  to  the  light, 
are  proofs  of  this,  if  not  of  voluntarily.  The 
separated  twigs  of  hedftsyrum,  art  irritable,  like 
a  separated  muscle.  Mr.  Howard  has  lately  dis- 
covered the  same  projierty  in  the  pollen,  on  the 
application  of  alcohol.  (Trans.  Linn.  Society  of 
London.) 

Animals  have  feeling,  perception,  or  sensibility, 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  So  have 
plants. 

The  facts  adduced  by  Percival,  Smith,  and 
Darwin,  and  the  whole  class  of  phenomena  re- 
lating to  their  search  of  food,  and  tlje  propaga- 
gation  of  their  species  seems  to  ))ut  tlr-  beyond 
reasonabU  doubt.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  parasite  plants. 

Animals  though  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  may 
be  stinted  in  their  growth  by  too  small  a  quantity 
of  food,  and  by  other  means  ;  and  this  diminu- 
tion will  affect  the  size  of  their  offspring.  The 
case  is  precisely  the  same  with  plants.  By  plen- 
ty of  food  and  favourable  situations,  animals  may 
be  increased  in  size.  So  may  vegetables  Ry 
breeding  fronj  selected  coujjles  of  a  large  size, 
the  size  of  the  animal  offspring  is  increased. — 
Hereon  was  founded  the   successful  practice  of 


merely  incrMse  of  size,  but  increase  of  size  in 
particular  parts  of  the  plant,  and  propensities  to 
earlier  vegetation. 

In  animals,  appetite  may  be  provoked,  and  di- 
gestion assisted,  by  the  artificial  stimuli,  of  what 
physicians  call  Coyidiments,  salt,  pepper,  wine, 
acids,  bitters,  8cc.  Such  aXsfl  is  the  property  of 
vegetables.  Their  hands,  mouth,  and  stomach, 
are  in  the  soil  ;  and  by  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial stimuli,  such  as  lime,  common  salt,  alka- 
lies, plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  their  roots  may  be  ex- 
cited to  want,  to  seek,  to  take  in,  and  to  digest 
more  nutriment  than  they  would  otherwise  use. 

Animals  may  be  surfeited  with  too  much  nour 
ishment.  So  a  plant  will  die  if  set  in  a  mere 
dung-heap.  Animals  may  be  poisoned.  So  may 
plants.  Every  metallic  combination  for  instance, 
except  oxygenated  and  carbonated  iron,  and 
calx  of  manganese  (and  lead  ?j  in  small  quanti 
ties,  being  poisons  to  the  vegetable. 

By  the  artificial  stimuli  of  condiments,  ani- 
mals may  be  excited  too  much,  and  indirect  de 
bility  will  ensue.  So  is  it  with  plants.  In  like 
manner,  excess  of  these  artificial  stimuli  will 
take  away  their  beneficial  effects,  as  half  a  pint 
of  wiue  may  assist,  when  a  bottle  will  injure  di- 
gestion. Thus,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  Dr.  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Lan- 
dafT)  it  ajjpears  that  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  is  a  septic  to  the  animal  fibre,  and  a  manure 
to  vegetables,  while  a  large  quantity,  is  the  do- 
mestic antiseptic  of  cookery,  and  destroys  vege- 
tation altogether.  So  in  the  experiments  of 
Judge  Peters,  two  bushels  of  gypsum  will  pro- 
duce a  luxuriant  crop ;  6  or  8  will  prevent  it. 

In  animals,  when  parts  of  muscular  or  other 
fibres,  are  weak,  diseased  and  dying,  artificial 
stimuli  can  be  applied  to  excite  an  action  in  the 
living  and  healthy  parts,  by  which  the  dead  are 
separated  and  sloughed  off.  So  in  plants,  the  ar- 
tificial stimulus  of  those  substances  which  are 
not  manures  in  the  sense  of  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants,  but  only  as  exciting  a  strong- 
er and  more  healthy  action  in  the  living  fibre, 
will  kill  the  weak  and  diseased  roots,  while  they 
invigorate  the  more  healthy.  This  is  the  mode 
of  action  (in  part)  of  lime,  gypsum,  salt,  &c. 
usually  classed  among  manures,  but  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plant  it- 
self.* 

Animals  are  resolveable  into  gasses,  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid.  There  is  no  peculiar  animal 
earth.  The  phenomena  of  marine  animals,  the 
experiments  of  Vauquelin  on  the  production  of 
lime  in  the  hen,  and  some  other  facts,  make  it 
probable,  that  the  lime  of  the  bones,  as  well  as 
their  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  product  of  anima- 
lization. 

Vegetables  are  resolveable  into  gasses  and  fix- 
ed alkali  by  fire  :  by  putrefaction  their  alkali  is 
either  decomposed,  or  escapes,  for  no  fixed  alkali 
is  found  on  the  incineration  of  vegetables  which 
have  undergone  completely  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess. Both  vegetables  and  animals  contain  in 
th-jir  fluids  accidentally,  unessential  quantities  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  neutral  salts.  Thus  the 
blood  contains  iron,  albumen,  mucilage,  the  se- 
rum, urine,  uric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  bases 
of  lime,  soda,  volatile  alkali.  So  in  plants,  ni- 
tre is  found  in  borrage,  in  nettles,  &c.  and  oxa- 
lates in  soine.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  essen- 
tially component  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables 
consist  chiefly  of  two  or  three  gasses. 

Again.     Animal  fibres  are  made  from   plants. 


the  greatest   cattle   breeder   in    England,    Mr. 

Bakewell  of  Ditchley  ;  and  the  same  set  of  ex-!So  true  is  the  scripture  excl.amation  that  all  flesh 
pcrimeiits  has  been  repeated  with    etjual   success  is  grass  !     An  ox  and  a  sheep  are  made  up  of  ve- 
on   plants  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  New   Jersey.     Mr.getables,  and  so  are  we  who  devour  them.     No 
Bakewell  increased  the  flesh  on  particular  bones  thing  is  nourishment  to  an  animal,  but   what  was 
of  his  cattle,  and  propagated   this   propensity. — 
Mr.  Cooper  has  in  like  manner  propagated  not 
Vol.  5—8. 


Vide  Sir  Huirjihvey  Davy,  contra. 


originally  a  vegetable.  In  like  manner  nothing 
is  nourishment  to  a  vegetable  but  what  enters 
into  the  permanent  composition  of  a  vegetable. 
We  find  large  plants  grow  in  pure  sand  (V'anhel- 
mont,)  in  sand  and  clay,  in  common  clay,  in  lime- 
stone, in  limestone  and  sand,  limestone  and  clay, 
and  in  all  the  combinations  of  these  common 
earths,  nay  even  in  sulphur,  in  shot,  in  pounded 
glass,  but  we  do  not  find  that  these  earths  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  are  any  permanent  and  essential 
parts  of  the  composition  of  a  plant  anymore  than 
of  an  animal.  In  a  human  body  of  2001b.  weight, 
we  may  find  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  an  oz.  of 
common  salt,  and  we  may  ficrhajis  find  in  clover 
the  same  proportion  of  gypsum,  but  these  are 
accidental  parts  of  the  composition. 

More  accurately.  When  a  vegetable  is  de- 
composed by  means  of  fire,  in  close  vessels,  we 
procure,  1st.  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. — 
2dly.  Pyroligneous  acid  or  an  empyreumatic  vi- 
negar, odly.  On  the  top  of  these  and  mixed 
with  them,  is  a  quantity  of  strong  oily  matter, 
that  smells  of  tar  and  smoke.  4thly.  A  great 
quantity  of  carb'uretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  wit, 
about  50  quarts  to  the  lb.  avoirdupois  of  fine  saw 
dust.  All  woods,  and  (I  believe)  all  vegetables, 
furnish  it  in  some  proportion.  5thly.  A  5th  or 
6th  in  weight  of  charcoal,  and  nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  vegetable  itself  ;  of  this  about  90 
parts  in  100  are  frequently  pure  carbon,  when 
well  burnt  and  freshly  made  and  weighed.  6thly. 
Alkali  :  inland  plants  furnish  the  alkali  of  pot- 
ash ;  marine  plants  generally  furnish  the  alkali 
of  soda.  The  alkali  of  potash  obtainable  from 
the  green  woods  usually  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, does  not  exceed  one  part  in  16  or  1800  parts. 
7thly.  earthy  salts  and  iron  in  minute  and  acci- 
dental proportions. 
Now,  The  water,  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  pyroligneous  vinegar,  is  carbon,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen. 

The  oily  matter  is  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  carburetted  hydrogen, is  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

The  charcoal  is  nearly  pure  carbon. 

The  alkali,  is  an  oxyd  of  a  metal. 

The  iron,   or  manganese   may   be  acci- 
dental, but  one  or  other  is  almost   al- 
ways found,  though  in  minute  propor- 
tions. 
Some  vegetables,  as  the  farinaceous  that  con- 
tain    gluten,  and  the   succulent  tetradynamious 
plants  that  contain  albuminous   matter,  furnish 
also  azot.    So  do  mushrooms,  trufles,  and   mo- 
rclls,  which  on  distillation  give  out  volatile  alkali, 
the  base  of  which  is   azot.    But  the  vegetables 
that  furnish   azot,  are  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule.     Lime  also  in  very  small  quantities,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  vegetables,  but  nothing  tends  to 
induce  us  to  regard  it,  as  other  than  an  acciden- 
tal substance. 

The  result  is  the  same,  when  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  decomjjosed  in  the  moist  way.  Thus:  let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  Distillery,  and  consider  the 
process  that  goes  on  there.  The  bruiserl  grain  is 
mixed  with  water:  then  yeast,  (that  is,  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  enveloped  in  mucilage)  is  put  to  it. — 
The  gas  acts  upon  the  grain,  and  decomposition, 
and  new  compositions  take  place.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  gas  arc  evolved  :  alcohol 
is  formed  :  then  vinegar,  which  is  alcohol  united 
to  oxygen.  What  do  these  products  amount  to, 
but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  imbib- 
ed from  tiie  atmosphere  ?  For  every  drop  of 
vinegar  is  made  at  the  expense  of  a  particle  of 
alcohol  united  to  a  particle  of  oxygen. 

In  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  sub- 
stances, whether  in  the  dry,  or  thcrioist  way,  no 
acid  appears  :  we  get  azot,  a  fetiu  animal  oil, 
swimming  at  the  top  of  a  volatile  alkaline  liquor, 
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and  sometimes  concrete  volatile  alkali,  or  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  comes  over.  The  retort  con- 
tains an  animal  charcoal,  consisting  of  azot,  car- 
bon loosely  combined,  the  base  of  the  prussic 
acid,  and  if  bones  l)e  used,  phosphat  of  lime. 

In  this  case,  the  azot,  the  lime,  and  the  phos- 
phorus, seem  to  be  new  combinations,  the  result 
of  animal  organization  modifying  chemical  affini- 
ty. There  are  many  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
perhaps  the  best  pasture  land  in  it,  that  do  not 
contain  a  particle  of  limestone.  Such  for  in- 
stance as  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Luzerne 
and  the  beech  country  comprehended  between 
the  north  east  branch  of  Susquehanna,  the  New 
York  state  line,  and  the  Delaware.  There  is  no 
finer  grass  country ;  but  limestone  is  rare 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  space.  A 
calf  bred  up  there,  will  have  bones,  that  is  phos- 
phat of  lime  :  his  flesh  will  yield  azot,  either  by 
distillation,  or  by  the  nitric  acid.     VVhere   does 


germ  falls,  or  the  seed  or  plant  is  set  with  intent 
that  it  should  remain.  Hence  the  use  of  that 
kind  of  manuring  which  consists  in  the  admix- 
ture of  soils  of  various  depths  and  adhesion,  for 
the  mechanical  purpose  of  keeping  the  plant 
steady. 

II.  Of  the  climate  and  soil. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  bounds  of  latitude  or  tempera- 
ture which  prohibit  the  naturalization  of  exotic 
plants.  In  France,  Young  has  marked  the  lines 
of  the  maize  and  the  vine  culture.  In  this  coun- 
try maize  grows  tolerably  well  from  lat.  42,  and 
beyond  it  to  Georgia.  Wheat  is  not  so  good  and 
productive  south  of  Virginia,  as  in  the  middle 
states.  The  latitudes  of  cotton  and  rice,  are  not 
yet  exactly  ascertained.  Coffee  has  not  yet  had 
a  fair  trial  in  our  southern  states,  nor  the  sugar 
cane.  Much  indeed  yet  I'emains  to  be  done  in 
this  respect,  and  much    is  doing  by  the    British 


he  get  it  .''    The  soil  contains  none  ;  the  grass  on  i  government  in  the  West  Indies, 


which  he   feeds  contains    none,    but    the  ox  is 
chiefly  composed  of  azot  and  phosphat  of  lime  ! 


Agriculturists   have   many   vague   denomina- 
tions of  soil,  such  as  clay,  loamy,  marly,  sandy, 


Hence  It  appears  that  about  99  parts  out  of  a  ii^esto„p_  limestone  gravel,  sandy  gravel,  sto^ 
hundred  of  vegetable  matter,  consist  of  carbon  ^gy,  poor  light  soil,  rich  black  soil.  These  are 
and  hydrogen  of  which  the  carbon  far  exceeds  in  tolerably  descriptive  in  a  general  way  ;  but  as 
quantity.  tthe  theory    of  the  art  improves,  we    shall   need 

Hence  also,  the  pabulum  or  food  of  vegetables,  more  accuracy.  Of  the  primitive  earths,  none 
can  only  be  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  those  sub-, „eed  be  noticed  under  this  section,  but  silex  or 
stances  which  are  easily  decomposeable  into  car-  ^^nd;  argil  or  clay:  and  calx  or  lime.  The 
Don  and  hydrogen.  ,      ,  c  others  have   never  been  yet   found    in    sufficient 

Hence  animal  matter  is  the  best  of  manures, '  quantity  to  produce  any  notable  effect,  except  in 
because,  the  carbon  it  contains  is  more  easily  jtii^  ,,^,.[^^1,1^  of  magnesia  when  combined 
disengaged,  and  the  substance  more  easily  de-Lyjth  lime,  as  2  to  3  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ten- 
composed  than  even  putrescent  vegetable  matter,  j,  ^^^  ^  j^  evident  that  for  the  mechanical  pur- 
Hence  It  is  thafin  steel  furnaces  and  in  case-har-j  pose  of  increasing  or  lessening  adhesion,  sup- 
dening,  animal  charcoal  is  thought  to  aid  the|po,.ting  t^e  plant,  and  admitting  its  fibres  to 
operation;  the  carbon  of  ammal,  being  more  ghoot  more  freelv,  clay,  sand,  and  limestone  are 
easily  separated,  than  the  carbon  of  vegetable  ^,nm„al,y  manures  to  each  other;  acting  me- 
charcoal.  _  Jchanically  by  llieir  mixture.     Thus  in  Cheshire 

Hence  we  learn   to   distinguish,     manuiies  of  ^^^i  Norfolk,  in  England,  the  clay  and  marl  pits 
nourishment,    from    manures    of     stimulus,    ■^'nd\fnrn\^\i  m    excellent  and  permanent    manure   to 
from  mechanical  m3.nure%;   and   we  are   taught : the  sandy  soil  above  ;  and  assist  moreover  in  re- 
that  every  vegetable  and  every  animal  substance,  twining  manure  and  imbibing  moisture, 
when  decomposed,  furnishes  pabulum  to  vegeta  ' 


bles ;  and  that  every  such  substance  so  decompo- 
sed is  a  manure  of  nourishment,  and  that  nothing 
else  is  or  can  be.  It  may  be  taken  for  an  axiom, 
that  from  man  to  a  cabbage  or  a  lichen,  nothing 
oan  be  converted  into  nutriment  for  the  living 
fibre,  but  what  has  been  a  permanently  compo- 
nent part  of  living  fibre  before. 

Other  properties  of  vegetables  there  are,  simi' 
lar   (rather  than  analogous)  to  those   of  animals. 


But  it  is  not  merely  the  mechanical  mixture  of 
soils  that  maybe  useful  ;  for  the  experiments  of 
M  D'arcet  and  M.  Fabroni  have  shewn  us, 
that  in  the  temperature  of  100°  of  Fahr.  differ- 
ent earti^s  have  different  capacities  for  retaining 
moisture;  so  that  by  judicious  admixtures,  this 
valuable  property  in  soils  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  ;  and  as  none  of  the  earths  are  found 
perfectly  pure  in   soils,  (clay,,  for  instance,  re- 


which  the  necessary  brevity  of  a  short  essav,  will  I ',=?'".'"S. 66  per  cent,  of   sand  without  losing  its 


not  permit  to  be  detailed  at  length.  It  may  be 
observed  however,  that  plants  like  animals  may 
be  transplanted  from  one  climate  and  soil  to  anoth- 
er, provided  the  difference  be  not  very  great,  and 
care  be  taken  to  accustom  them  gradually  to  the 
change.  Indeed,  vegetables  like  animals  will 
accustom  themselves  to  the  change  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  provided  the  difference  be  not  above 
S  or  10  degrees  of  latitude  or  of  mean  temperature. 
The  range  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

On  the  preceding  properties  of  vegetables,  and 
their  analogies  to  animals,  may  all  the  agricul- 
tural doctrine  of  manures  be  well  founded. — 
These  analogies  have  been  remarked  by  others, 
but  their  application  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
heretofore  sufficiently  observed. 

Animals  differ  from  vegetables  in  having  a 
■aiore  extended  sphere  of  locomotion.  The  ani- 
mal (cases  nearly  zoophytical,  excepted)  can 
move  the  whole  of  his  body  from  one  place  to 
another — a  plant  can  only  move  its  root-fibres 
and  its  branches.  The  convolvuli,  and  othei 
parasite  plants,  are  in  some  degree  exceptions  ; 
but  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  immoveable  cen- 
tre of  a  plant's  situation  is  the  place  where   the 


distinctive  character)  a  field  is  opened  for  ascer- 
taining this  property  in  different  admixtures  and 
combinations.  For  Mr.  Wedgwood  discovered 
that  earths  would  chemically  combine  in  the 
moist  way. 

Besides  the  tenacity  of  soils,  and  their  capa- 
bility of  retaining  moisture,  their  de/tth  is  also 
to  be  considered  by  the  cultivator.  Some  plants 
have  long  tap-roots,  such  as  rhubarb,  liquorice, 
carrots,  parsnips,  madder,  8cc.  These  are  evi- 
dently unfit  for  any  soils,  but  of  loose  adhesion 
and  of  considerable  depth.  Equally  preposter- 
ous would  it  be  to  use  a  soil  like  the  Genesee  flats 
of  20  feet  deep  of  light,  rich  mould,  for  grasses 
that  spread  upon  the  surface.  Again,  where 
soils  are  naturally  sandy,  dry,  and  arid  and  the 
climate  warm,  plants  should  be  selected,  whose 
roots  penetrate  deep  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  evaporation.  Thus,  in  this  country 
as  in  the  south  of  France,  Lucerne,  fmedicu  ) 
tnd  chicory  (chicorium  intubus )  would  be  luxu- 
i-iant  where  no  other  grass  would  grow. 

HI.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  mode  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  and  increasing  the  size  of 
plants. 


This  is  done  by  manures.  Hitherto,  every  sub- 
stance added  to  soil,  or  to  the  plant  while  grow- 
ing, which  effected,  or  was  meant  to  effect  these 
purposes,  was  called  a  manure.  But,  from  what 
has  been  said,  manure  ought  to  be  considered  in 
at  least  four  divibions.  1.  Manures  of  nourish- 
ment. 2  Manures  of  stimulus.  3.  Manures  of 
moisture.     4.  Mechanical  manures. 

Manures  of  nourishment.  Five  different  theo- 
ries have  been  started  on  this  subject,  the  pabu- 
lum of  vegetables. 

1.  Practical  men  have  for  ages  discovered  the 
use  of  dung  in  agriculture,  and  hence  the  com- 
mon and  oldest  theory  was,  that  the  juices  of  de- 
composed animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the 
gross,  were  the  chief  pabulum  of  plants. 

2.  Vanhelmokt's  experiment  suggested  water 
I  as  the  pabulum,  but   although  some  plants   will 

live,  none  will  flourish  in  mere  water.  The 
French  experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  discovery  of  the  excretion  of  oxy- 
gen, give  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  water, 
though  not  the  pabulum,  is  decomposeable,  and 
is  a  pabulum  ;  furnishing  hydrogen  :  and  it  is 
also  a  component  part  of  the  plant  even  as  water. 
The  curious  experiments  of  M.  Braconnot  add 
strength  to  this  opinion.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  plants  can  decompose  azot,  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  this  substance  to  be 
a  compound,  for  we  have  no  fact  to  shew  that  ani- 
mals absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Dr.  Hunter,  of  York,  in  his  Georgical 
Essays,  persuaded  the  world  for  some  time,  that 
oil  was  the  pabulum  of  vegetables.  But  neither 
his  theory  nor  his  practice  succeeded. 

4.  Dr.  Priestly,  who  had  more  right  to  form 
theories   and   conjectures  than  any   man  living, 

I  (^because  he  furnished  more  facts  of  extensive  ap 
plication  in  chemical  philosophy  than  any  other 
man,)  suggested  that  fihlogiston  was  the  pabu- 
lum. Some  experiments  of  Arthur  Young, 
made  in  consequence  of  this  supposition,  tend  to 
support  it.  But  though  in  all  probability  inlam.- 
niable  gas  may  be  converted  into  nutriment  to 
vegetables,  yet  it  is  far  from  beirtg  true,  that 
this  is  the  only  gas  which  can.     The  gasses  that 

! escape  from  a  dung-hill    contain  much   carbon, 

|azot,  and  ammonia,  as  well  as  various  stimulat- 
ing saline  compounds.  We  know  too,  that  elec- 
tricity, and  the  galvanic  fluid,  seem  to  aid  vege- 
tation to  a  certain  degree  :  but  the  action  of 
these  fluids  is  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 

Jon  the  doctrine  of  stimulus,  than  of  pabulum. — 
That  oxygen  is  not  nutriment,  is  clear,  from  its 
being  an  excretion  of  plants  in  a  healthy   state, 

jand  in  vigorous  action,  under  the.influence  of  the 
sun,  as  Dr.  Priestley,  and   afterwards  M.  In- 

jGENHOuz  discovered.  Hence,  although  fluid 
manures  may  contain  the  elements  of  phlogiston, 
or  the  combinations  of  phlogiston,  this  latter  can 
not  of  itself  be  taken  as  the  only  food  of  plants. 
Both  plants  and  animals  a'e  resolveable  into  gas- 
ses of  which  phlogiston  may  be  a  part,  but  there 
is   something  else   which  feeds  and   dilates  the 

!  muscles  of  animals,  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  for 

;they  furnish  something  else. 

5.  Dissatisfied  with  former  theories,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  has  proposed  carbon  or  charcoal  as  the 
food  of  plants  ;  and  declares  his  opinion  that  it 
charcoal  could  be  rendered  soluble  in  water  it 
would  be  the  most  efficacious  manure.  It  is  true, 
that  charcoal  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  are 
found  in  the  incineration  of  all  undecomposed  ve- 
getables, but  they  contain  also  alkali,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  &c  ;  nor  is  there  any  fact  to  prove 
that  charcoal  (or  the  oxyde  of  carbon)  is  either 
solublein  any  liquid,  or  taken  up  as  charcoal  by 
any  vegetable,  or  decomposed  by  any  natural 
process  ;  soot  as  atop  dressing  is  a  tolerable  ma- 
nure in  England,  but  its    use  may  be  accounted 
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lor  from  the  saline  substances  it  contains.  From 
every  fact  hitherto  known,  the  pabulum  of  vege- 
tables, appears  to  be  exhibited  to  plants  gen'^r- 
ally  in  the  form  of  a  tuiiiid.  Hence,  whatever 
theory  of  ingenious  speculators  be  adopted  as  the 
simple  and  homogeneous  palnilum  of  vegetable 
bodies  in  a  living  state,  the  old  theory  and  the 
old  practice  must,  and  ought  to  prevail,  namely, 
that  the  only  manure  of  nourishment  to  be  de- 
pended on,  is  dung,  ( i.  e.)  decomposed^  animal 
vegeiabie  subntances  ;  which  contains  within  it- 
self every  substance  that  theory  has  hitherto  as- 
signed as  the  food  of  plants,  ready  to  be  afforded 
gradually,  by  the  continual  decomposition  of  the 
various  compounds  which  the  dung  contains  :  and 
although  it  may  be  of  use  by  dung-heaps  to  aid 
this  decomposition,  yet  even  in  an  undecomposed, 
or  partially  decomposed  state,  this  gradual  de- 
composition amounts  in  the  end  to  the  same 
thing.  This  is  applicable  to  ground  bone,  wool- 
len rags,  horn  shavings,  ike.  All  the  difference 
is  that  time  is  gained  by  the  artificial  and  com- 
plete decomposition  of  these  substances. 

Manures  of  slimulus.  Whatever  accelerates 
the  growth,  orincreascs  the  size  of  plants,  and 
docs  not  actually  enter  into  the  composition  and 
substance  of  the  vegetable,  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  manure,  by  stimulating  the  healthy 
fibre  of  the  plant,  by  destroying  the  dead  and  de- 
caying fibres,  and  by  assisting  the  decomposition 
of  undi composed  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces dispersed  through  the  soil.  It  is  thus  that 
gyf.sum  or  plaster  of  Paris  acts,  being  the  most 
efficacious  septic  among  the  neutral  saline  sub- 
stances. Of  these  manures  of  stimulus,  none 
are  as  yet  in  common  use,  but  lime,  gypsum,  and 
common  salt. 

Lime,  is  limestone  deprived  of  its  water  and'ported  a  small  parcel  of  the  seed,  with  a  view  to 
carbonic  acid  amounting  to  44  per  cent,  by  fire. —  1  test  its  utility  by  experiment  ;  and   who   has  re 


Many  thousand  acres  of  land  hitherto  barren, 
have  been  converted  into  excelleut  pasture 
ground,  by  its  surprising  influence.  Even  the 
products  of  land,  tolerably  good,  have  been  in 
some  instances  doubled  by  using.it.  The  theory 
of  its  action  was  not  understood.  Judge  Peters 
of  Philadelphia,  who  first  collected  the  opinions 
of  our  farmers,  on  the  subject  of  the  gypsum  as  a 
manure,  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  vitriolic 
acid  was  the  fertilizing  principle  of  this  manure  ; 
Hut  Mr.  Priestly  of  Northumberland,  has  given 
this  opinion  a  fair  trial,  both  by  means  of  sulphur 
and  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  all  proportions,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  success.  We  shall 
have  therefore  as  I  think,  to  recur  to  the  theory 
first  advanced  by  raj  self  in  the  year'l"93,  that  it 
acts  as  a  septic  to  dead  fibres,  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  living  ones. 

Manures  of  moisture,  and  Mechanical  manures. 
Their  action  in  giving  de/i!/i  by  new  addition  ;  in 
giving  tenacity  by  mixture,  as  clay  with  sand,  or 
vice  vey-sa — in  giving  cu/iacity  to  retain  moisture, 
on  the  principles  suggested  by  the  experiments  of 
Fabroni  and  D'Arcet,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
further  elucidation. 

Such  are  the  ideas  that  occur  to  me  as  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  theory  of  this  complicated 
and  most  important  subject,  and  suggesting  the 
rationale  oi  the  application  of  manures,  in  cases 
not  hitherto  well  understood.  T.  C. 


GUINEA  GRASS. 

The  following  article  is  of  the  first  importance 

to  the  agriculturist.     It  has  been  handed  to  us  by 

a  gentleman  of  this  town,  who  has  himself  im- 


In  this  state,  its  stimulating  powers  are  obvious- 
ly much  greater,  than  in  its  natural  and  neutral 
state  of  limestone.  But  even  pounded  limestone 
is  a  promoter  of  vegetation  mechanically,  on 
clayey  and  sandy  lands ;  and  this  earth  appears 
to  be  a  specific  stimulus  to  white  clover,  and  per- 
haps to  the  potato.  Hereto  may  be  referred  the 
rubbish  of  old  buildings,  and  marl,  which  is 
clay  about  one  half  of  limestone. 

Common  Salt.  This,  until  the  duty  of  two 
thousand  per  cent,  in  England,  was  a  very  com- 
mon manure  in  Cheshire  ;  the  facts  relating  to 
it,  ill  this  point  of  view,  are  collected  in  Wat- 
son's chemical  essays.  In  this  country.  Gypsum 
is  much  cheaper. 

(jyjisum,  plaster  of  Paris,  vitriolated  lime,  or 
sullihat  of  lime.  This  has  not  been  certainly 
found  in  any  plant,  but  by  M.  Model,  acciden- 
tally, in  rhubarb,  (Journ.  de  /ihys.  vol.  6.  p.  14,) 
even  this  I  suspect  to  be  a  fallacy  ;  for  the  char- 
acters of  gypsum  were  not  then  well  ascertained. 
About  two  bushels  per  acre  to  clover  or  corn 
seem  to  be  a  full  quantity.  It  attracts  the  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  and  dissolves  gradually  when 
strewed  on  the  ground.  It  is  brought  here  from 
France  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  has  also  been 
lately  found  in  New-Hampshire,  and  on  lake 
Eric.  There  is  also  some  in  Maryland  on  the 
Chesapeake,  about  one  hundred  miles  below 
Baltimore,  and  throughout  the  Genesee  country, 
and  on  the  waters  of  the  Chippawa.  As  it  is  not 
a  component  part  of  any  plant,  either  in  whole, 
or  in  its  own  component  parts,  it  cannot 
act  upon  healthy  vegetables  but  as  a  stimu- 
lus, and  upon  diseased  and  dead  ones,  by  its  septic 
power.  Experiments  remain  to  be  tried  as  to 
other  manures  of  this  description. 

Gyl'.sum  particularly  deserves  attention,  con 
sidering  that  it  has  effected  almost   a  complete 
revolution   in  the  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. — 


quested  its  publication  in  our  paper,  that  others 
interested  in  the-promotion  of  agriculture,  may 
be  induced  to  follow  his  example. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of 
the  following  communication.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  Its 
importance,  especially  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  must  be  self-evident. 

\^Cafie-Fear  Recorder. 

Mr.  Smith — 1  am  so  much  convinced  of  the 
immense  importance  of  introducing  the  culture 
and  propagation  of  the  Guinea  Grass,  and  of  the 
highly  beneficial  consequences  that  will  reward 
those,  who  will  take  the  little  trouble  -of  trying 
faithfully,  an  experiment,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temp*"tion  of  making  one  more  effort  to 
bring  it  into  notice.  The  paper  you  published 
was  too  long  for  the  attention  of  many  readers, 
and  the  facts  too  scattering  to  obtain  their  parti- 
cular notice  and  recollection.  I  therefore  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  essentially  serving  your 
customers  and  country,  by  sending  you  a  short 
but  distinct  view  of  the  important  subject  from 
the  former  publication,  and  an  account  of  my 
own  success. 

If  it  be  found  to  succeed  in  North  Carolina,  it 
will  be  more  valuable  than  the  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine. 

Sir  Bryan  Edwards — In  Jamaica,  it  is  consid 
ered  next  in  importance  to  the  sugarcane.  Most 
of  the  grazing  farms  throughout  the  Island,  were 
originally  created,  and  are  still  supported,  chiefly 
by  means  of  this  valuable  herbage.  Hence  the 
plenty  of  horned  cattle  for  the  butcher  and  plan 
ter  ;  which  is  such,  that  few  markets  in  Europe 
can  furnish  bee*  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  of  a  better 
quality,  than  Jamaica. 

It  yields  a  quantity  of  grass  almost  exceeding 
belief. 


From  not  more  than  six  plants,  a  pint  of  see<l 
was  given  to  one  person.  No  doubt  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  product. 

In  the  East  Indies  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
seven  feet — admits  of  being  frequently  cut — 
makes  excellent  hay.  Cattle  eat  it  both  in  a 
fresh  and  dry  state,  with  great  avidity. 

Col.  Laurens,  formerly  President  of  Congress, 
Ambassador,  &c.  sowed  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  of 
very  indifferent  land,  in  drills.  Seed  sprung,  and 
soon  covered  the  ground  wtth  grass  four  feet 
high  and  upwards.  In  August,  he  divided  one  of 
the  roots  into  twenty-eight  parts,  which  were 
immediately  replanted.  Every  part  took  root 
and  grew  finely. 

Dr.  Brown  sowed  the  seed,  in  the  city  of  Nat- 
chez in  the  month  of  April,  in  holes  two  feet 
apart.  When  the  plants  attained  a  proper  size, 
he  took  them  up,  and  dividing  the  roots,  set  them 
out  when  the  soil  was  wet,  filling  up  the  ground 
he  had  appropriated  for  the  experiment.  Began 
to  cut  the  grass  on  the  16th  July.  164  stalks  from 
6  to  7  feet  high,  growing  from  one  root,  weigh- 
ed together  30  pounds — the  number  of  stalks 
were  184,  some  of  which  measured  ten  feet 
eleven  inches  in  length.  Some  part  of  the  lot 
very  poor  soil — grass  there  6  and  7  feet  high. 

One  acje  will  more  than  support  five  horses 
most  abundantly  the  year  round. — One-eighth  of 
an  acre,  of  very  fertile  land,  near  Fort  Adams, 
from  plants  set  out  the  first  and  second  week  in 
Mav,  without  any  trouble  except  cutting  down 
the  first  growth  of  grass  on  the  20th  June,  say  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  allowed  cutting  for  plough 
horses  and  mules,  and  supplied  them  with  as 
much  as  they  could  eat  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. On  the  25th  September  it  had  been  cut  4 
times,  and  in  two  weeks  would  be  cut  the  fifth. 

From  twenty  roots,  the  fourth  cutting  yielded 
250  lbs.  of  green  grass. 

No  kind  of  grass  supports  the  heat  of  the  sun 
better — and  from  the  first  of  July  until  killed  by 
the  frost,  it  will  afford  a  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  green  food. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and  the  plants 
set  out  when  two  or  three  inches  high.  They 
will  readily  take  root.  A  basket  or  two  of  the 
young  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

•XJ'  One  hundred  plants  would  enable  a  poor 
family  to  keep  a  cow  in  town,  or  supply  a  dray 
horse  with  food,  all  the  summer. 

Experience. 
About  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  A.  S.  Allen  hav- 
ing kindly  brought  me  some  seed,  which  Mr. 
Gales  obligingly  sent  me,  I  sowed  part  of  it  in  a 
bed  52  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  in  three  drills. — 
From  it  I  have  planted  out  at  Smithville,  187 
roots  in  a  bed  23  tect  square.  I  have  planted  an 
irregular  piece  at  home,  with  200  roots  ;  and 
from  the  same  bed  many  more  roots  can  and 
ought  to  be  taken,  it  having  been  sown,  by  an  un- 
skilful hand,  irregularly  and  too  thick.  This, 
with  a  little  difl'erencc  of  the  soil  at  one  end  of 
the  bed  from  the  other,  occasions  the  grass  to  be 
uneven.  Some  of  it  actually  measures  a  little  up- 
wards of  6  feet  6  inches.  I  should  have  began  to 
cut  this  this  day,  [July  5.] — but  observing  that 
Dr.  Brown,  who  sov/ed  as  early  as  April  at  Nat 
chez,  began  only  the  16th  of  July,  I  think  I  shall 
defer  it  till  that  day.  Besides  the  above  bed, 
which  I  shall  call  my  experiment  bed,  I  have 
sown  a  much  larger  space  of  ground,  from  which 
I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  liberally,  to 
any  persons,  without  distinction,  disposed  to 
give  it  due  attention,  and  will  leave  their  names 
with  you, 

COLUMELLA. 
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FROM  THE  HARTFORD  COURANT. 

CANADA  THISTLE. 

A  few  days  since  I  called  on  a  member  of  the 
Litchfield  County  Agricultural  Society,  who 
showed  me  a  piece  of  ground  from  which  he  had 
easily  and  effectually  eradicated  the  Canada 
thistle.  As  this  subject  is  becoming  very  inter- 
esting to  this  portion  of  the  county,  I  trust  an  ac 
count  of  the  process  by  which  this  object  was  ef- 
fected will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  agricultu- 
ral readers. 

The  secret  consists  in  cutting  off  the  plant  near 
the  ground  at  the  change  of  the  moon,  or  in  the 
new  moon,  as  near  ihe  change  as  possible,  in 
June  or  July.  This,  my  informant  says,  will  ge- 
nerally destroy  all  the  plants  in  the  first  year, 
but  should  any  shoots  sprout  the  next  year,  let 
the  same  course  be  pursued,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  there  will  not  a  root  remain. 

This  process  of  course  is  better  adapted  to  ca- 
ses where  the  evil  has  but  just  commenced. — 
This  is  the  third  year  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  on  the  small  piece  I  was  shown,  say 
from  two  to  four  rods  square;  and  at  this  time 
not  a  Canada  thistle  is  to  be  found  there  ;  al- 
though three  years  since  they  constituted  the 
principal  gro-vth.  That  the  circumstances  at- 
tending this  case  were  correctly  detailed,  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  a  neighbour  of  my  informant 
■who  was  present  and  who  had  witnessed  the 
■whole  process.  He  informed  me  that  he  derived 
his  information  from  a  farmer  in  Dutchess  coun- 
ty, by  whom  and  in  whose  vicinity  this  course 
has  been  extensively  pursued,  and  with  uniform 
success.  The  aiscovery  was  first  made,  as  I  am 
informed,  through  the  same  channel,  by  an  ob- 
serving farmer  in  Troy,  N  Y.  Some  years  since, 
being  much  infested  with  these  troublesome 
■weeds,  he  cut  down  a  quantity  of  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  next  year  that  those  he  had  thus  served  did 
not  shoot  up  again.  Upon  recurring  to  dates, 
found  they  had  been  cut  exactly  at  the  change  of 
the  moon  in  June.  This  induced  the  same  result, 
but  subsequent  and  more  extensive  experiments 
have  determined  the  best  time  for  cutting  these 
noxious  weeds  to  be  as  1  have  before  stated. 

A  FARMER. 
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PART  FIRST.— ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 

ANIMALS. 
Chafi.  1. — On  the  Duration  of  Anunals. 

Each  species  of  animal  is  destined,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  disease  and  accidents,  to  enjoy  existence 
during  a  particular  period.  In  no  species,  how- 
ever, is  this  term  absolutely  limited,  as  we  find 
some  individuals  outliving  others,  by  a  considera- 
ble fraction  of  their  whole  life.  In  order  to  find 
the  ordinary  duration  of  life  of  any  species,  lliere- 
fore,  we  must  take  the  average  of  the  lives  of  a 
nun  ber  of  individuals,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the 
a'  roximation  to  truth  which  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained. 

There  is  but  little  resemblance,  in  respect  to 
longevity,  between  the  different  classes,  or  even 
species  of  animals.  There  is  no  peculiar  struc- 
tui'C,  by  wliich  long-lived  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  tliose  which  are  short  lived.  Many 
species,  whose  structure  is  complicated,  live  but 
for  a  few  years,  as  the  rabbit,  while  some  of  the 
testaceous  moUusca,  with  more  simple  organiza- 
tion,have  a  more  extended  existence.  If  longevi- 
ty is  not  influenced  by  structure,  neither  is  it 
modified  by  the  size  of  the  species.  While  the 
horse,  greatly  larger  than  the  dog,  lives  totvvice 
its  age,  man  enjoys  an  existence  three  times 
longer  than  the  former. 


The  circumstances  which  regulate  the  term  of 
existence  in  different  species,  exhibit  so  many  pe- 
culiarities, corresponding  to  each,  that  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  offer  any  general  observations  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. Health  is  precarious,  and  the  origin  of 
diseases  generally  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
condition  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  diges- 
tion, however,  appears  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  comfortable  continuance  of  life,  and  the 
attainment  of  old  age,  that  existence  may  be 
said  to  depend  on  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions 
which  they  perform. 

Whether  animals  have  their  blood  srated  by 
means  of  lungs  or  gills,  they  require  a  regular 
supply  of  OX)  gen  gas.  But  as  this  gas  is  exten- 
sively consumed  in  the  processes  of  combustion, 
putrefaction,  vegetation  and  respiration,  there  is 
occasionally  a  deficiency  in  particular  places  for 
the  supply  of  animal  life.  But,  in  general,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  there  is  also  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  or  carburetted  hydro 
gen  present.  These  gasses  not  only  injure  the 
system  by  occupying  tlie  place  of  the  oxvgen 
which  is  required,  but  exercise  on  many  species 
a  deleterious  influence.  To  these  circumstances 
may  be  referred  the  difficulty  of  preserving  many 
fishes  and  aquatic  moUusca  in  glass  jars  or  small 
ponds;  as  a  great  deal  of  the  o.xygen  in  the  \h' 
contained  in  the  water,  is  necessarily  consumed 
by  the  germination  and  growth  of  the  aquatic 
cryptogamia,  and  the  respiration  of  the  infusory 
animalcula.  In  all  cases,  when  the  air  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere, ortbat  which  the  water  contains,  is 
impregnated  with  noxious  particles,  many  indivi- 
duals of  a  particular  species,  living  in  the  same 
district,  suffer  at  tlie  same  time.  The  disease, 
which  is  thus  at  first  endemic  or  local,  may,  by 
being  contagious,  extend  its  ravages  to  other  dis- 
trict*. 

The  endemical  and  epidemical  liiseases  whicli 
attack  horses,  sheep  and  cowS,  obtain  in  this 
country  the  name  of  murrain,  sometimes  alsor/je 
distetn/ier.  The  general  term,  however,  for  the 
pestilential  diseases  with  which  tliese  and  other 
animals  are  infected,  is  epizooty,  (from  ctti  upon, 
iud  (Jwv  an  animal.) 

The  lavages  which  have  been  committed 
among  the  domesticated  animals,  at  various 
times,  in  Europe,  by  epizooties,  have  been  detail- 
ed b)  a  variety  of  authors.  Horses,  sheep,  cows 
swine,  poultry,  fish,  have  all  been  subject  to  such 
attacks;  and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  the 
circumstances  which  have  produced  the  disease 
in  one  species  have  likewise  exercised  a  similar 
influence  over  others. 

That  these  diseases  arise  from  the  deranged 
functions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  numerous  in- 
dividuals, and  even  species,  are  affected  at  the 
same  time ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened, 
when  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread,  is  ta 
ken  into  consideration. 

Many  diseases;  which  greatly  contribute  to 
shorten  life,  take  their  rise  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  organs  of  digestion.  Noxious 
food  is  frequently  consumed  by  mistake,  particu- 
larly by  domesticated  animals.  When  cows, 
which  have  been  confined  to  the  house,  during 
the  winter  season,  and  fed  with  straw,  are  turned 
out  to  the  pastures  in  the  spring,  they  eat  indis 
crindnately  every  gretn  plant  presented  to  them, 
and  frequently  fall  victims  to  their  imprudence. 
It  is  otherwise  with  animals  in  a  wild  state,  whose 
instincts  guard  them  from  tlie  common  noxious 
substances  of  their  ordinary  situation. 

The  shortening  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  chiefly 
produced  by  a  scarcity  of  food.  When  the  sup- 
ply is  not  sufficient  to  nourish  the  body,  it  be- 
comes lean,  the  fat  being  absorbed  to  supply  the 


deficiency, — feebleness  is  speedily  exhibited, — 
the  cutaneous  and  intestinal  animals  rapidly  mul- 
tiply, and,  in  conjunction,  accelerate  the  downfal 
of  the  system. 

The  power  of  fasting,  or  of  surviving  without 
food,  possessed  by  some  animals,  is  astonishingly 
great.  An  eagle  has  been  known  to  live  without 
food  five  weeks, — a  badger  a  month, — a  dog  thir- 
ty-six days, — a  toad  fourteen  months,  and  a  bee- 
tle three  years.  This  power  of  outliving  scarcity 
for  a  time,  is  of  signal  use  to  many  ani-nals, 
whose  food  cannot  be  readily  obtained  ;  as  is  the 
case  with  beasts  of  prey,  and  rapacious  bird.s. — 
But  this  faculty  does  not  belong  to  such  exclu- 
sively. Wild  pigeons  have  survived  twelve  days, 
an  antelope  twenty  days,  and  a  land  tortoise  eigh- 
teen months.  Such  fasting,  however,  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  system,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  singular  resources  which  in^iy  be 
employed  in  cases  where,  without  it,  life  would 
speedily  be  extinguished. 

In  situations  where  animals  are  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  food,  they  frequently  avoid  the 
eftects  of  staivation,  by  devouring  substances  to 
which  their  digestive  organs  are  not  adapted. — 
Vigeons  can  be  brought  to  feed  on  flesli,  and 
hawks  on  bread.  Sheep,  when  covered  with 
snow,  have  been  known  to  eat  the  wool  off  each 
other's  backs. 

The  various  diseases  to  which  animals  are  sub- 
ject, tend  greatly  to  shorten  the  period' of  their 
existence.  With  the  methods  of  cure  ein;:;oved 
by  different  species,  we  are  but  little  acquainted. 
Few  accurate  observations  appear  to  have  been 
made  on  the  subject.  Dogs  frequently  effect  a 
cure  of  tneir  sores,  by  licking  tliem.  Thev  eat 
grass  to  excite  vo  niting ;  and  probably  to  cleanse 
their  intestines  fro'n  obstructions,  or  worms,  by 
its  mechanical  effects.  Many  land  animals  pro- 
mote their  health  by  bathing,  others  by  rolling 
themselves  in  the  dust.  By  the  last  operation, 
they  probably  get  rid  of  the  parasitical  insects 
with  which  they  are  infected. 

But,  independent  of  scarcity,  or  disease, 
comparatively  few  ajiimals  live  to  the  ordaiary 
term  of  natural  death.  l"here  is  a  wasteful  war 
every  where  raging  in  the  animal  kingdom.— 
Tribe  is  divided  against  tribe,  and  species  against 
species,  and  neutrality  is  nowhere  respected. — 
Those  which  are  preyed  upon,  have  certain 
means  which  they  employ  to  avoid  the  foe;  but 
the  rapacious  are  likewise  qualified  for  the  pur- 
suit. The  e.xercise  of  the  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence may  induce  us  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  former,  and  adore  that  goodness  which  gives 
shelter  to  the  defenceless,  and  protection  to  the 
weak,  while  we  may  be  disposed  to  turn,  precipi- 
tately, from  viewing  the  latter  ;  lest  we  discover 
marks  of  cruelty,  where  we  wished  to  contem- 
plate nothing  but  kindness.  These  feelings  are 
usually  the  coinpanions  of  circumscribed  and 
partial  observation,  and  fall  far  short  of  the  object 
at  which  they  aim. 

It  would  be  impious  in  us  to  inquire  why  the 
waster  has  been  created  to  destroy.  It  is  enough 
if  we  know  that  rapacious  animals  occupy  a  sta- 
tion in  the  scale  of  being.  And,  while  we  eager- 
ly explore  the  various  methods  employed  by  the 
iefenceless,  to  secure  themselves  from  danger, 
and  evade  the  threatened  death  ;  it  is  suitable 
for  us  likewise  to  contemplate  the  various  means 
employed  by  carnivorous  animals  to  gain  the 
means  of  their  subsistence.  Wlien  we  see  a  hawk 
in  pursuit  of  a  lark,  we  are  apt  to  admire  exclu- 
sively, the  dexterity  of  the  latter  in  avoiding  de- 
struction, and  to  triumph  when  it  has  obtained 
the  requisite  protection  in  a  thicket.  We  seem 
to  forget  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the  hawk 
are  fitted  only  for  carrion ;  and  we  lose  sight  of 
the  benevolence  and  wisdom  exliibited,  in  giving 
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to  its  wings  a  power  of  inflicting  a  deadly  blow, 
and  rendering  the  claws  suited  for  grasping, 
and  the  bill  for  tearing  in  pieces  the  quariy.  We 
arc  not,  therefore,  to  take  confined  views  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  if  we  wish  to  read  the  lessons 
concerning  the  providence  of  God  which  it  teach- 
es. He  that  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  likewise 
giveth  meat  in  ((ue  season  for  the  young  lions 
which  roar  after  their  prey  ;  and  feedeth  the  ra- 
vens, though  they  neither  sow  nor  reap.  V\'e  see 
rapacious  and  defenceless  animals  existing,  yet 
we  do  not  observe  the  former  successful  in  extir- 
pating the  latter.  Limits  are  assigned  to  the  ra- 
vages of  this  universal  war.  The  excess  only  ol 
the  'population  is  cut  off, — and  this  excess,  on 
whose  production  so  many  animals  depend  for 
subsistence,  is  as  uniform  as  the  means  used  to 
restrain  its  limits. 

These  various  circumstances  which  we  have 
now  enumerated  as  limiting  the  duration  of  ani 
mals,  preserve  the  balance  of  life,  restrain  within 
suitable  bounds  the  numbers  of  the  individuals 
of  a  species,  and  give  stability  to  that  system,  the 
wise  arrangements  of  which  can  only  be  disco- 
vered by  a  close  examination  of  the  whole. 

;        (^lafi.  2. — On  the  distribution  of  animals. 

In  examining  the  zoological  productions  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  we  observe,  that  tlie  species 
which  are  commonly  met  with  in  one  district,  are 
rare,  or  not  to  be  detected,  in  the  others.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  any  one  species,  we  shall 
oljserve,  that  there  is  some  particular  country 
where  the  individuals  are  most  numerous,  and 
where  the  energies  of  life  are  exerted  with  the 
greatest  activity.  As  we  recede  trom  this  dis- 
trict,the  individuals  become  less  numerous,  their 
increase  goes  on  at  a  slower  rate,  and  those  which 
are  produced  are  rather  of  dwarfish  stature :  at 
length,  we  reach  the  limits  beyond  which  they 
do  not  extend.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
each  species,  therefore,  may  be  represented  by  a 
circle,  towards  the  centre  of  which,  existence 
can  be  comfortably  maintained  ;  but  as  we  ap- 
proach the  circumference,  restraints  multiply, 
and  life,  at  last,  becomes  impracticable.  Each 
species  has  a  range  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  the 
circles  of  different  species  intersect  one  another 
in  every  possible  relation. 

The  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which 
the  individuals  of  a  species  are  dispersed,  can 
only  be  ascertained  after  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions, conducted  by  naturalists  in  different  coun- 
tries. Hitherto  the  geographical  limits  of  but 
lew  species  have  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
These  chiefly  belong  to  the  larger  species  of  qiia- 
diupeds,  as  the  African  and  Asiatic  elephants, 
the  ass  and  the  quagga.  the  linn,  the  hippo;  otamus, 
and  polar  bear.  In  the  tribes  of  the  less  per- 
fect animals,  the  species  of  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  few,  the  extent  of  their  geogra- 
pnicAL  DISTRIBUTION  has  been  very  imperfectly 
determined. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  laws 
■which  regulate  the  geographical  distribution  of 
any  one  species,  it  is  expedient  that  we  previously 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  range  of 
couiitrv  it  inhabits,  the  situations  in  which  it  has 
been  observed  and  the  peculiar  characters  it  ex 
hibits  in  these  different  situations.  3ut  while 
this  minute  and  varied  information  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  fully  the  physi- 
cal history  of  any  one  species,  it  is  enough,  for  or- 
dinary investig.-jtions,  thai  we  ascertain  those  dis- 
tricts and  situations  where  the  individuals  are 
most  healthy  and  most  prolific,  and  those  where 
they  do  not  exist.  By  comparing  the  p'.ysical 
circumstances  of  the  former  with  those  of  the 
latter,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  disco- 


ver those  conditions  which  promote  the  vigour 
of  life  in  the  one,  and  restrain  or  destroy  its  ener- 
gies in  the  other.  What,  then,  are  those  condi- 
tions which  limit  the  geographicardistribiitioii  of 
species  i"     They  appear  to  be  limited  to  circum- 


viously  possessed  by  the  w.irin-!.'i<K(iled  animal 
and  probal.'ly  in  an  inferior  degree  by  those  which 
are  termed  cold-  jlooded.  But  in  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  system,  to  secrete  extraordinary  de- 
gi"ees  of  either  heat  or  cold,  there  is  so  great  a 
stances  connected  with  temperature,  food,  situa-  Iportion  of  vital  energy  expended,  that  exhaustion 


tion,  and  foes 


I.    TtJIPEUATURli. 


We  have  already  stated,  that  tVic  di-gree  of 
heat  at  the  equatorial  regions  appears  to  be  most 
favouralile  for  the  increase  of  living  beings,  and 
that  they  diminish  in  numbers  as  we  approach 
the  poles.     There  is  no  latitude,  however,  which 


and  death  follow  its  long  continuance.  In  all 
cases  where  the  influence  of  the  seasons  arc  to  be 
resisted  by  efforts  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  continue  them  uninterrupted  for  many 
months.  These  efforts,  however,  are  diminished 
in  extent  and  duration  by  a  variety  of  the  most 
wonderful  arrangements,   exhibiting  the  infinite 


^,  r  ,  »  I     >       ,  resources   of  that    Wisdom  which  plaimed   the 

he  perseverance  of  man  has  yet  reached    where  constitution  and  continuance  of  the  animal  king- 
living  beings  have  not  been  observed      The  icy  aon>.      To  the  chief  of  these  compensating  or 
sho.-es  of    he  arctic  regions  are  peopled  as  well     o^nteracting  circumstances,  we  shill  now  brief- 
as  the  and  plains  or  shaded  forests  of  tropical  cli-i|y  ^jl^,g(.[ 
mates.     When,    however,  an   inhabitant   of  the    ^  '         ( To  be  continued  ) 

colder  regions  is  transported  to  a  warmer  dis-   | '_ 

trict,  the  increased  tenii^erature  is  painful,  the 
functions    become    deranged,    and  disease   and 

death  ensue.     The  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  re- — 

gions,   when  transported  to  the  colder  districts,  ON    THE    PARAMOUNT    IMPORTANCE, 


lnitevv\a\  Iniipvovemeut. 


experience    inconvenience   from    the    change  of 

temperature,  equally  hurtful  to  the  system,  and 

fatal  to  its  continuance.    The  polar  bear  apjiears 

to  be  accommodated  to   live  in  a  region,   whose 

mean  annual  temperature  is  below  the  freezing 

point.  In  the  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh, 

however  well  supijlied  with  food,  he  appears  to  i:„,  ..        ,•   ,    .  ,       ,-, 

languish  in  misery.  Cold  .spring-  water  poired  up-  1 J,"'?':?:.!"'/"*^.  "'I"^'.^  "^^'^  '^^^'X  l^""  proposed. 


TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

Of  two  or  more  evils,  a  wise  choice  luill  always  se- 
lect the  least  ;  but  of  two  or  more  benefits,  the 
greatest. 

In  attending  to  the  different  objects  of  internal 


on  him  seems  to  revive  him  for  alittle ;  but  all  v^\f'}"^? °'"  ^yr''°''  ""Po-'tance  in  promoting  the 

le  climate  is  too  hot  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life.     Destined  to  live  in  a  climate 


lief  is  temporary,  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  the  ;"\"^f'-^"1  ''"'""^  Prosperity  of  Maryland    I 
_   • J-r,:,<J     T^„„.T_-j  .- ,-,  .  :  ,.       .     have   noticed  sundry  canals:  one,  for   example, 


gions,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  capable  of  gene-  ^,^ '  \^ll  ^'T.'T  "T^^l  1!  !  ■ '''''  *""?  ''*"'=''• 
rating  cold  chiefly,  all  their  organs  being  adapted  1'°,"  "?^  ''^"'  ^^^  f'Tl '°  ^^'"'""''^  '  ^1^°  ^  i^' 
for  resisting  high  temperatures';  and  hence,  ihen  ,"f'  °  ^^^.^ °"^  °^  '^'''  °*  ^^e  Potomac  at  the 
brought  to  cold  districts,  they  are  incapable  of  ||''"\^''S''^'^  P°'f  °^  separation  and  from 
generating  the  requisite  degree  of  heat.   ^  \u,TL.    ^'VT  f'^  i""?''  ^.^^'S^e    route   to 

^  ,,",..  '  ,  ^  ,  .,..,,  ^  (Baltimore — which,  tor  distinction  I  shall  dcsig- 
In  those  districts  where  the  individuals  of  a  jnate  by  the  name  of  the  junction  canal :  because 
species  are  most  vigorous  and  prolific,  the  tem-jin  mv  opinion,  its  most  advantageous  location 
perature  most  suitable  for  existence  prevails  —  would  be  to  form  a  junction  between  the  Susque- 
The  native  country  ot  the  horse  is  probably  Ara-  hanna  and  Potomac  cana  s;  and  the  Chesapeake 
bia.  There  he  exists  in  a  wild  state  in  the  great-  and  Delaware  canal,  to  open  a  more  direct  water 
est  numbers.     In  the  Zetland  Islands,  where  he  communication  between  the  cities  of  Baltimore 


he  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  is  approach- 
ing the  polar  limits  of  his  distribution.  He  has 
become  a  dwarf.  He  does  not  reach  maturity 
until  his  fourth  year,  seldom  continues  m  vigour 
beyond  his  twelfth,  and  the  female  is  never  preg- 
nant above  once  in  two  years.  At  the  line  where 
the  energies  of  the  horse  terminate,  however,  the 


and  Philadelphia. 

That  these  are  all  objects  of  great  importance, 
I  am  disposed,  most  readily,  to  grant ;  but  1  pre- 
sume it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  they  are  all 
so  equally  poised  in  the  interest  of  Maryland,  as 
for  neither  to  be  entitled  to  a  preference.  By  a 
late  writer  in  the  Federal  Gazette,  who  has  par- 
'      1--' -  ,     ,,    ,  vementioned  ca- 


rem-deer  becomes  a  useful  substitute.     Its  equa-!ticularly  recognized  all  the  abov 
tonal  limits  do  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  j  nals  except  the  junction,  we  are  told,  that  the  true 
The   variations  of  the    seasons,   which   hving) means  to  effect  one,   is  to  secure  the  accom/ilish- 


along  with  them  corresponding  changes  of  heat 
and  cold,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  animals,  in  reference  to  tempera- 
ture. Some  species  appear  to  possess  a  consider- 
able range  of  temperature,  within  which  life  can 
be  easily  preserved,  and  all  its  functions  regular- 
ly performed.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that 
there  is  any  animal  which  can  live  in  our  climate, 
for  example,  and  remain  uninfluenced  by  a  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  upwards  of  twenty  de- 
grees between  summer  and  winter.  The  consti 
tulional  arrangement  suited  to  the  one  season, 
would  be  prejudicial  during  the  continuance  of 
ilie  other.  But  there  are  many  animals  which 
live  in  the  same  district  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  even  in  districts  differing  considerably  in 
their,  mean  annual  temperature.  What,  then, 
are  the  means  employe  I  by  these  species  to  pre- 
serve life  in  the  midst  oT  such  vicissitules  ?  The 
power  of  producing  heat  or  cold,  is  a  property  ob- 


ment  of  all ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ardour, 
after  su/i/iosing-  the  Maryland  canals  to  cost  Jive, 
or  even  six:  millions  of  dollars,  he  has  enquired, 
whether  that  amount  can  be  an  obstacle,  talcing- 
into  view  the  extended  benefits  of  the  worlr  and 
the  immense  fiatronage  that  it  must  and  ought  to 
rec  ive? 

Were  it  only  a  well  established  fact,  that  we 
were  in  possession  of  the  necessary  funis,  or  that 
the  fialronage'm  favour  of  the  undertaking  would, 
doubtless,  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  money  to 
the  amount  required,  I  would  willingly  admit, 
(here  was  then  no  obstacle — and  to  me  it  would  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  know,  that  either  of  these 
facts  certainty  existed.  But  as  this  animated  in- 
quirer has,  in  this  respect,  offered  no  other  proof 
than  his  own  implied  assertion,  I  confess,  that  to 
me  some  better  assurance  appears  to  bo  indispen- 
sible,  before  we  could  with  safety  commence  our 
operations  to  secure  the  accomjiUshment  of  alt,  to 
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the  amount  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars,  \^'c 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  some  distinct  knowledge 
where,  and  by  what  means,  the  money  co\ild  be 
obtained  to  discharge  the  amount  expended. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  by  no  means  my 
intention,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  interpose 
the  least  discouragement  to  our  undertaking  «//, 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  may  rationally  be  with- 
in our  Dower  to  accomplish,  to  advantage.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  a  business  in  which  1  am  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  our  doing  all  we  can  do.  It  is 
a  business  in  which  I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
all  may  be  willing  to  display  the  most  laudable  li- 
berality; because  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  it  is  at  all  possible  for  us  to  be  liberal 
with  equal  benefit,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
community  at  large.  Hence  it  is,  with  me,  an 
ardent  desire  that  we  may  act  wisely;  that  we 
may  be  careful  to  adopt  no  plan  that  may  be  cal- 
cuUited,  ultimatclv,  to  defeat  the  very  important 
object  in  view ;  that  we  may  not  place  ourselves 
even  in  a  situation  abundantly  worse  than  the  in- 
experienced boy,  who,  after  having  introduced 
his  empty  hand  into  a  narrow  mouthed  jar,  grasp- 
ed it  as  full  as  it  could  hold  of  filberts,  and  was 
then  in  exquisite  distress,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  unable  to  get  any  out,  until  an  old  man,  out 
of  pitv,  advised  him  to  let  go  the  part  that  he  had 
seized  too  much,  and  that  lhen\\ft  might  easily  suc- 
ceed with  the  rest.  But  it  is  evident  that  our  di- 
lemma would,  in  fact,  be  abundantly  worse,  were 
we  unadvisedly  to  undertake  too  much,  and  ex- 
haust the  luhole  of  our  funds  before  any  part  of 
the  work  should  be  completed.  We  would  not 
then  have  it  in  our  power  to  release  from  our 
grasp  the  part  that  we  had  seized  too  much.  We 
should  be  completely  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
rest.  All  would  thei'i  be  gone.  All  would  then  be 
lost.-  Our  labour  and  expense  would  both  be  entire- 
ly useless,  by  reason  of  nothing  being  in  a  situation 
to  make  us  the  least  compensation  for  either. 

The  writer  before  mentioned,  after  having  re- 
cognized the  Kew  York  canal,  as  a  ivork  justly 
eulogized  and  admired  by  all  the  loorld,  winch 
already  begins  to  enrich  and  reward,  with  anjjUe 
profits,  those  who  have  wisely  as  well  as  /latriot- 
ically  loaned  their  money  to  it,  has  atiected,  with 
emphasis,  to  enquire, — can  Maryland  hesitate 
offer  this  example  ?  Does  not  the  canal  in  New- 
York  teach  a  practical  lesson  and  stimulate  to  ex- 
ertion ?  That  the  canal  of  New  York  presents 
an  example  highly  laudable,  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  I  am  dis- 
posed most  willingly  to  admit ;  and  it  is  further 


fifth  of  that  extent  being  understood  to  be  water, 
we  have  .of  laud,  but  very  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles.  Hence  it  follows  that 
to  do  us  equal  justice,  our  liberality  and  our  en- 
terprise would  be  on  a  par  with  what  has  been 
so  highly  extolled  in  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
eve  oiir  population  to  furnish  two  millions  of 
dollars,  or  the  extent  of  our  soil  one  million  and 
a  half  with  a  small  fraction  over  in  both  instan- 
The  correctness  of  these  sums  may  readily 
be  verified  by  two  small  operations  in  the  rule  of 
three,  thus — a  population  of  1,400,000  :  is  to 
407,000  ::  as  7,500,000  of  dollars  :  are  to  2,000,000, 
and  a  fraction  equivalent  to  eighteen  hundredths  ; 
ind  45,000  square  miles  of  country  :  are  to  10,000 
::as  7,500,000:  are  to  1,500,000  dollars,  and  a 
fraction  equivalent  to  thirteen  hundredths. 

From  the  preceding   calculations  it  is  evident, 
that  if  we  are  now  to  be  called  upon  for  money  to 


the  fortune  to  .attract  some  attention  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union.  In  general,  they  appear  to 
have  produced  conviction ;  though  we  claim  for 
them  no  other  merit  than  that  of  stating  plain 
principles  in  plain  language.  As  the  subject  is 
important,  and  as  several  answers  to  our  argu- 
ments have  been  attempted,  we  shall  be  pardoned 
for  offering  a  few  additional  remarks. 

What  is  called  the  balance  of  trade,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  a  country.  We  attempted  to  show  that 
when  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be  against  a 
country — that  is,  when  she  imports  more  than  she 
exjiorts — so  far  from  its  being  a  sign  of  decay  and 
ruin,  it  is  rather  a  mark  of  prosperity.  When  a 
fisherman  carries  out  with  him  50  hogsheads  of 
salt,  worth  §200,  and  brings  home  450  quintals  of 
fish,  worth  §1100,  he  would  sniile  to  hear  us  say, 
that  he  was  ruining  either  himself,  or  his  country. 


a  greater  amount  than  the  sums  above  stated,  then  1  He  would  replv,  that  he  had  made  a  profitable 
are  we  not  called  upon  to  imitate,  but  to  ?ra««-  voyage  ; — his  imports  exceeded  his  exports. — 
re«c/,  the  celebrated  example  of  New  Yofk  ;  and  When  a  farmer  goes  to  market  with  a  load  of 
that  in  form  nearly  a  three,  to  nearly  a  four  fold 'pork  which  has  cost  him  $50  to  raise,  and  returns 


ratio,  should  the  sum  be  6,000,000, 
the  cost  of  the  New  Y'ork  canal 
present  cost,  in  the  same  proportion  that  their 
population,  or  the  extent  of  their  soil  and  ours, 
upwards  of  25,000,000  in  the  former  case,  and  in 
the  latter,  upwards  of  34,000,000  of  dollars, 
would  have  been  required  for,  as  our  population, 
407,000  :  is  to  theirs,  1,400,000  :  :   so  are  seven 


Again,   had  with  a  load  of  salt  and  iron  worth  g75,  which  he 
exceeded  its! has  purchased  with  the  proceeds,  besides  paying 
his  expenses,  he  would  wonder  a  little  at  that  po- 
litical arithmetic  which  would  teach  him  that  he 
had  made  a  losing  journey.  • 

The  principal  difficulty  attending  this  subject, 
has  arisen  from  the  high  rate  of  exchange.  It 
has  been  said  that  when  merchants  have  to  give, 


and  a  half:  to  25,000,000;    and   as  our    10,000  for  many  successive  months,   10  or   12  percent. 
square  miles  of  soil :  are  to  their  46,000  : :  so  are 
seven  and  alialf  :  to  34,000,000  of  dollars,  reject- 
ing both  fractions. 

These  calculations,  founded  as  they  are,  upon 
the  certainty  of  geographical  evidence,  except 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  New  York  canal, 
must,  themselves,  be  too  certain  to  be  doubted  ; 
and  I  have  also  been  thus  particular  in  my  expla- 
nations, that  every  one,  capable  of  performing  a 
small  operation  iii  the  rule  of  three,  may,  if  he 
pleases,  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  whole,  to 
his  own  satisfaction  ;  totally  independent  of  any 
statement  ef  mine.  From  these  premises,  which 
if  scrutinized  to  the  very  utmost,  1  trust,  will 
be  found  to  be  substantially  certain,  1  am  now  pre- 
pared to  draw  the  following  conclusions,  equally 
certain:  1.  To  every  rational  understanding,  it 
must  doubtless  be  evident,  that  the  enormous 
sura  of  25  or  34,000,000,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly too  heavv,  even  for  the  state  of  New  York — 
and  by  parky  of  reason  6,000,000  are  equally  too 
heavy  for  Maryland.     2.  The   actual  fact   being 


mv  candid  opinion',  that  with  an  equalcapacity  to  now  ascertained,  that  7,500,000  are  in  a  fair  way 
accomplish  an  undertaking  of  such  incalculable  to  be  managed,  to  very  great  advantage,  by  New 


utility' and  importance,  it  would  be  very  impro- 
per were  Maryland  even  to  hesitate.  But  where 
is  the  evidence,  permit  me  to  ask,  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  this  capacity  ?  It  is  true,  the  same 
writer  has  positively  asserted,  that,  what  has  been 
done  there,  can  be  done  here.  It  is  conclusively 
evident,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means,  nei- 
ther possibly  can  be,  the  fact, — unless  it  were  al- 
so the  fact  that  the  state  of  Maryland  were  equal- 
ly as  large,  or  at  least  as  populous,  or  otherwise 
as  wealthy,  as  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  palpable  error  into  which  the  author  in 
question,  has  very  unhappily  fallen,  may  thus  be 
explained  from  his  own  words.  He  says,  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  canal  of  New  York,  will 
not  cost  more  than  seven  juillions  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Upon  reference  being  had  to  the  late 
edition  of  Morse's  Universal  Gazetter,  published 
in  1821,  the  population  of  that  state,  according 
to  the  last  census,  appears  to  be  nearly  1400 
thousand,  for  46  thousand  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, whereas  our  population  at  the  same  time, 
■was  only  about  407  thousand,  for  a  few  square 
miles  less  than  14  thousand  ;  and  owing  to  one 


York,  it  follows,  from  absolute  calculation,  that 
with  superior  local  advantages,  to  stimulate  to 
exertion,  Maryland  ought,  with  equal  facility  to 
manage  the  raising  of  1,500,000  or  2,000,000.— 
..  But  as  it  is  understood  that  6,000,000  woidd  be 
equired  to  open  the  whole  of  the  Maryland  ca- 
nals, instead  of  attempting  all  at  once,  we  are 
hei-e  forewarned,  out  of  two  or  more  benefits, 
wisely  to  choose  the  greatest,  for  which  our 
means  may  be  competent ;  and,  in  this  way,  I 
am  persuaded,  we  shall  have  it  com))letely  in  our 
power,  as  I  hope  hereafter  more  fully  to  explain, 
to  outstri])  New  York,  and  derive  from  our  one 
and  a  half,  or  2,000,000,  far  greater  benefits,  in 
proportion,  than  can  reasonably  be  anticipated 
from  their  7,500,000,  that  is  from  an  expenditure 
of  three  and  a  half,  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
ours.  WM.  KENWORTHY 


advance  for  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  tlie  country  is  getting  in  debt ;  that 
there  ai'e  not  goods  enough  sent  to  Europe  to  pay 
for  those  which  we  bring  home,  and  of  course 
that  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  paid  for  money 
there.  We  hope  to  show,  by  a  plain  example, 
that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  fallacious. 

Exchange,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  the  sum 
given  in  one  country  for  the  transfer  of  a  debt 
due  in  another.  When  the  price  given  is  the 
same  sum  as  that  wliich  is  to  be  received,  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  at  par — when  it  is  more  than 
that  which  is  to  be  received,  e.xchange  is  in  ad- 
vance, or  at  a  premium.  Now,  as  the  design  of 
the  purchaser  of  exchange  is  to  employ  the  mo- 
ney in  the  foreign  country,  where  the  debt  i?  due, 
itis  obviousthat  he  will  never  give  more  advance 
for  exchange,  than  the  sum  it  would  cost  him  to 
transport  specie  to  the  same  place.  That  is,  ex- 
change can  never  be  higher  than  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  commission  charged  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  money.  For  why  should  A.  give  B. 
ten  per  cent,  for  one  hundred  dollars  payable  in 
England,  when  he  can  send  one  hundred  silver 
dollars  to  England  for  about  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  exchange  is  at  present 
actually  10  per  cent,  advance  ;  and  yet  there  are 
dollars  in  the  country  !  The  apparent  difficulty 
may  be  removed  by  a  single  example. 

A.  owes  a  debts  in  England  of  j?482,  which  he 
wishes  to  pay.  He  purchases  of  B.  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  i^lOO  sterling,  for  which  he  gives  a 
premium  of  10  per  cent.  When  he  remits  it,  his 
account  stands  thus — 

i'lOO  sterling,  at  par,  or  g444  -  -  §444  44 
10  per  cent,  advance    -----       4444 


VvjVvtVeaV   Eieonou\y. 


FKOM  THE  PORTSJIOUTH  ORACLE.   • 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 
The  remarks  whicii  we  made  in  the  Journal,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  the  balance  of  trade,  have  had 


§488  88 

He,  therefore,  has  paid  here  §488  88  for  £100 

Sterling  in  London.     Now   what   is  the  value   of 

these  one  hundred  founds  in  London?  How  much 

of  his  debt  will  be  paid  by  it  ? 

By  the  last  advices,  dollars  were  worth  in  Eng- 
land 4s.  9Jd.  per  oz.  or  4s.  l|d  a  piece.  A.  there- 
fore,'receives  in  England  §482  41  in  the  place  of 
of  §488  88  paid  here.     He  has  really  given  then 
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only  S*  47,  or  one  ficr  cent,  and  foriij-one  hun- 
dredths for  exchange,   instead  of  10  per  cent. 

Now,  what  would  have  been  the  result,  if  he 
had  shipped  specie,  instead  of  buying  a  bill  of 
exchange  ?  He  owes  $i82  in  England  ;  he  would 
therefore  ship  that  sum — 


liAUoViaV    CoVYCSVOuAcnCe.         ,  ^  f'^^^  myself  under  great  obligations  to  you  for 

^^ the  interest  and  trouble  you  have  taken  in  recom- 

il:7-*We  are  truly  sorry  to  learn  that  the  flut-^  "^^"<'''^S  '''<^  cultivation  of  the  vine,  Sec.  In  con- 
tcriuK  prospect  of  a  great  wheat  crop  is  already- ^^l"^"*^''  "'  wl"ch,  I  have  sold  this  season  about 
greatly  iniijaired  by  the  ravages  of  the  Hy.    Some  ''''^°°  cuttings,  and  gave  to  gentlemen  who  have 


Premium  given  here  for  Spanish  dollars, 
1  per  cent.     ------- 

Freight,  half  per  cent.    -    .     -     -    . 
Insurance,  one  percent.  .     -     - 


plants  of  wheat  thus  affected,  with  a  view  of  the  f^"'  7'*^  cuttings,  ike.  near  2,000  rViore— and  they 
«;4S2    00  i''?'*'-'^''   '"  '^s    'arva  state,   may   be  seen  at  the  "^^e  been  sent  as  far  as  Boston,  north-eastward.and 


Editor's  office.  '         '  ^"  '^''y""fl  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  south.     But  the 

__^^^    ^^^^  j  Virginians  liave  taken  a  decided  lead,  and  from 

,^.  T"°*"T^  r     ^   ^  '"^^  number  of  correspondents  I  had  from  thence, 

Vineyard  near  Georgeloivn,  D.  C.  ^   and  tlie  l,>eginning  they  have  made,  (although  at 

.   „  .d/iril  27th, 1823.  i  .the  beginning  it  may   appear  small,)   I  have  no 

J.b.  bKiNNER.Esq,.  doubt  but  that  in  thirtv  years  from  the  present 

Vcar  i,ir,—l  send  for  your  acceptance  by   the  time,    it  will  be  a  considerable  a.ticle  of  export 

schooner  Stag,  I.  Nevitt,  master,  ten  bottles  ot|f,-om  that  state;   without,  in  the  smallest  degree, 

box,  and  one    book;  the  other  book  interfering  witli  their  other  agricultur&l  pursuits 

.,j,^„^.     __ premium  given  i".-"--  '"  ''^"<1  to  the  honourable  Robert  Smith,  or  products.     New  York  comes  next,  and  fron\ 

for  dollars,  there  will  remain  $7  23,  or  one  and]'''"^"  "'>'  lyspects,— not  as  president  ot  the  Agn-|the  gentlemen  who  have  got  cuttings  from  me. 


§494  05 

It   would  have  cost  him  then  $12  05,  or  more 
than    two  and  a  ha/f  per  cent,  to  have  shipped  j'"'"^''"  ^   ^°- 
specie.     Even  if  we  deduct  the  premium  given i''.^''^^'^  '°  '*5' 


o  half  per  cent,  as  the  cost  of  remittance  ;  or 
nine  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  ?noi-e  than  the 
price  of  exchange.  Bills  of  exchange,  therefore, 
are,  at  this  moment,  sold  for  less  than  their  true 


cultural   Society  of  Maryland,— but  as  from  an  there  will  be  a  fair  trial  of  the  cultivation  of  the 


old  acquaintance  ai^  friend.  As  a  society,  they 
appear  to  be,  as  yet,  too  much  engaged  in  attend- 
ing to  Bakewell  rams,  short-horned  bulls,  ram- 
value.  Amrif  they' are  any  "criterion  of  the  state;  P=i'"  stallion?,  pigs,  &c.  to  condescend  to  take 
of  trade,  England  is  in  debt  to  the  United  States,|  l""^"  ^'cw,  or  even  a  glimpse,  ot  so  triHmg  a  sub- 
instead  of  the  United  States  being  in  debt  to;J^'F'  ^^  "'^  cultivation  ot  the  vine,  and  making 
England  W'lne — a  lh:n^,  which,  no  doubt,  nvill  add  (before 

\tlie  end  of  the  /iresent  century,)  one  hundred 
This  result  will  doubtless  surprise  those,  who  md/tont  of  do//a?-s,  annually,  tu  the  agricultural 
consitler  the  rate  of  exchange  as  a  sure  standard  /(ro(/iir/s  of  the  United  Slates. 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  balance  of  trade.  But|  Two  bottles  of  the  wine  marked  "Champaign," 
we  have  other  facts  equally  conclusive.  For  was  made  from  the  Munier,  or  Miller  Burgundy 
many  years  past,  exchange  has  been  from  15  to  grape,  just  as  they  were  turning  to  ripen.  1  was 
20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  England  and  Spain,  and  obliged  to  pull  them  then,  as  they  began  to  crack 
from  8  to  12  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  United  and  burst,  and  the  bees  were  also  making  great 
States  against  the  island  of  Cuba.  Is  that  island,  havock  among  them.  This  wine  had  60  lbs.  of 
with  all  its  great  and   valuable  exports,   on  the  sugar  to  the   barrel  of  32  gallons;  the   grapes.  .    ,  , 

verge  of  ruin  ?   Is  she  getting  in  debt  from  10  to  though  not  ripe,  were  tolerably  sweet.  The  corks :J""i5Cs  at  the   table.     We  agreed   it   was  a  wine 
20  per  cent,  a  year  to  Spain,  to  England,  to  tlie  of  this   wine   ought   not  to  be  drawn  until   soniei°"'^  "'"S'^'^ '''^^^J''^  drink   with  satisfaction,  but  of 


grape  as  far  north  as  .\!bany  ; — and  a  gentleman 
who  lives  80  miles  in  the  country  from  Savannah, 
in  Georgia,  got  as  many  cutting'sas  any  one  per- 
son, with  the  intention  of  making  wine' 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  most  obedient   servant, 

JOHN  ADLUiM. 

Monticello,  yt/irU  11, 1S23. 
Dear  Sir, — I  received,  successively,  the  two 
bottles  of  wine  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me.  The  first,  called  tokay,  is  truly  a  fine  wine, 
of  high  flavor,  and,  as  you  assure  me  there  was  ' 
not  a  drop  of  brandy  or  other  spirit  in  it,  I  may 
say  it  is  a  wine  of  a  good  body  of  its  own.  The 
second  bottle,  a  red  wine,  I  tried  when  I  had  good 


when  I  expect  it  will 


no,  peculiar  excellence.  Of  your  book  on  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  it  would  be  presumption  in 
me  to  give  any  opinion,  because  it  is  a  culture  of 
whicli  I  have  no  knowledge,  either  from  practice 
or  reading.  Wishing  you,  very  sincerely,  com- 
plete success,  in  this  your  laudable  undertaking, 
I  assure  vou  of  my  great  esteem  and  res|)ect. 
TH  :  JEFFERSON. 


United  States?     We  believe  there  will  scarcely  time  in  the  month  of  Juu 

be  found  an  advocate  for  the  old  doctrine  of  the  sparkle. 

balance  of  tr.ide,  that  will  venture  to  assert  it.      j     -p^^^,  \wMe%,   marked  '•  Tokay."— This  wine 

The  truth  is,  the  rate  of  exchange  with  any  was  made  of  a  grape  I  found  at  Mrs.  SchoU's,  at 
particular  country,  depends  more  upon  the  actu-  Clarksburg,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  and  also  at 
al  valuation  of  money,  than  upon  any  supposed  J-  Johnston,  Esq's.  Frederick  county.  I  could  not 
balance  of  trade.  In  the  United  States,  dollars  ""ace  where  the  grape  originally  came  from  ;  buc 
have,  by  law,  a  fixed  value.  In  England,  the  a  German  priest,  who  saw  them  ripe,  said  they 
price  of  them  fluctuates  like  that  of  any  article  were  the  true  Fokay,  such  as  i.e  had  seen  grow- 
of  commerce.  If,  instead  of  being  worth  in  Eng-  '"S '"  Hungary.  They  are  a  beautiful  grape  to 
land,  as  they  now  are,  only  4s.  l^d  each,  theyl^he  eye,and  tolerable  to  eat— but  from  theirman- 
Shouldrise,  as  in  1810,  to  4s.  7d,  it  is  evident  that  ner of  growth,  &c.  lam  strongly  inclined  to  think 
g444  here  would  again  jjurchase  £100  sterling  ini'^ey  are  a  native  of  this  country. 
England.  But  would  such  a  rise  in  the  value  of|  Two  bottles,  marked  "Burgundy,"  are  made 
dollars  alter  the  balance  of  trade  ?  Would  it  from  the  Schuylkill  Muscadel  and  Constantia 
make  our  imports  less,  our  exports  greater? — grapes.  None  of  these  three  wines  have  any 
Would  it  be,  in  itself,  any  evidence  that  this  brandy,  or  other  spirit  in  them, 
country  was  more  or  less  indebted  to  England  ?     |     -pwo  bottles,  marked  "  D.  M.  1821,"  are  made 

In  Cuba,  doubloons  pass  for  seventeen  dollars,  ^'"°'"  '^^  ^^^^^  Madeira  grape,  a  native  of  Virgi- 
while  here  they  are  worth  but  fifteen.  Spanish  P'^-  ^"'^  '^^^  ^'  '^'^  ^'^'^^  °'  '^''"  P^''  cent-  of  spirit 
dollars  are  therefore  always  worth  in  Cuba  from  '"  '*•• 

6  to  8  per  cent,  advance,  when  payment  is  made  Twe  bottles,  marked  "  D.  M.  1822,"  had  four 
in  doubloons.  This  single  fact  shows  the  whole  gallons  of  spirit  in  a  half  pipe,  say  55  gallons. — 
operation  of  the  principle.  Bills  on  the  United  These  last  four  kinds  had  from  25  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  of 
States  are  always  above  par,  because  dollars  can  sugar  to  the  barrel.  That  marked  champaign 
be  obtained  for  them ;  and  because  dollars,  when  was  made  the  fir^t  week  in  August  last — the 
obtained,  can  be  sold  above  par  for  doubloons. —  others  in  September,  except  that  marked  1821. 
The  whole  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  tokay  appears  to  h-ive  undergone  a  very 
therefore,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  nominal  complete  fermentation,  and  scarcely  a  particle  of 
price  of  commodities  is  regulated  there  by  doub-  the  saccharine  quality  in  it  left  undecomposed. — 
loons,  and  here  by  dollars.  As  soon  as  doubloons  The  burgundy  ought  to  be  one  year  older  to  corn- 
are  directly  exchanged  for  dollars,  an  advance  is  plete  its  termentu.tion  ;  or,  probably,  its  saccha- 
put  upon  dollars,  and  tne  diflirencc  vanishes.  In  rine  quality  might  be  decomposed  and  become  al- 
like  manner,  the   whole  difference  in  the  rate  of  cohol  by  next  August.     But  I  shall  not  have  an 

exchange  between  this  country  and  England  opportunity  of  knowing,  as  the  quarter  cask  is  to  temperate  habits,  for  the  ardent  liquors  so  de 
arises  from  the  difference  of  the  legal  standard  of  out,  and  not  one  dozen  of  the  wine  left.  I  havelstructive  to  the  morals,  the  health,  and  the  social 
money.  The  piice  of  commodities  here  is  fixedltwo  barrels  of  wine  made  from  the  same  grapes, 'happiness  of  the  .\merican  people  ;  and  it  may 
by  dollars  ;  in  England,  by  pounds  sterling — re-|but  they  are  not  so  good  as  this  cask  was, — one!  be  added,  which  is  so  expensive  to  them  also: 
presenting  guineas.  When  dollars  are  exchang-jhaving  more  flavour,  and  the  other  is  meagre,  for  besides  the  actual. cost  of  the  intoxic.iting 
ed  for  dollars,  we  have  already  shown,  the  differ  [owing  to  the  different  stages  of  perfection  in  draughts,  the  value  of  the  time  and  strength  con- 
eace  is  in  our  favour.  which  the  grapes  were  gathered.  sumed  by  them  is  of  not  less  amount. 


Montfieltier,  Afiril  12,  1^23. 

Sir, — I  received,  some  days  ago,  t'i»e  two  co- 
pies of  your  memoir  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
with  a  bottle  of  your  tokay  ;  and  I  have  since 
read  your  letter,  enforcing  the  importance  of 
making  the  vineyard  an  appurtenance  to  Ameri- 
can farms. 

The  memoir  merits  well  the  public  attention, 
to  which  it  is  offered.  It  is  so  long  since  I  tasted 
the  celebrated  wine  whose  name  you  have  adopt- 
ed, that  my  memory  cannot  compare  its  flavor 
with  that  of  your  specimen  from  an  American 
grape.  I  am  safe,  I  believe,  in  saying  that  the 
latter  has  an  aflinity  to  the  general  character  of 
the  good  Hungarian  wines,  and  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  recommend  itself  to  discriminating  pa- 
lates. 

The  practicability  and  national  economy  of 
substituting,  to  a  great  txtent  at  least,  for  the  fo- 
reign wines,  on  which  so  large  a  sum  is  expended, 
those  which  can  be  produced  at  home,  without 
withdrawing  labour  from  objects  better  reward- 
ing it,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  your  experinnnts 
and  statements.  The  introduction  of  a  native 
wine,  is  not  a  little  recommended,  moreover,  by 
its  tendency  to  substitute  a  beverage   favouraole 


64. 


AMERICAN  FARMEU. 


[May  Ifi,  1823. 


I  shall  forward  one  of  the  copies  of  the  memoh', 
as  you  desire,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Al- 
beiTiarle  ;  to  which  yo\ir  letter  will  also  be  com- 
municated, that  the  members  may  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  suggestions  and  remarks  which  it  con- 
tains. Mothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  desirable  article  to  our  ])rc)ductions,  but 
decisive  efforts,  to  which  the  patronage  of  the 
agricultural  societies  may  contribute  a  seasona- 
ble stimulus.    With  friendly  respects, 

JAMES  MADISON. 
J.  Adlum.Esq. 

STRAWBERRIES.  ' 

Mr.  Skinner, 

In  re])ly  to  an  enquiry  of  your  correspondent 
R.  K.  M.  in  your  6th  number  of  vol.5,  relative  to 
the  failure  of  strawberries  which  have  appa- 
rently blossomed  vigorously,  I  would  suggest,  as 
the  cause,  the  undue  proportion  of  male  and  fe- 
male plants.  These  can  be  discovered  by  their 
blossoms.  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  paying  attention  to  this  point,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  fruitfuhiess  of  my  plants.  A 
neighbor  of  mine,  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  gardening,  showed  me  a  most  beauti 
ful  bed  in  full  blossom  last  spring,  from  which  he 
did  not  gather  a  gill  of  strawberries,  and  which 
lie  afterwards  dug  up.  In  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, p.  393,  August  5,  1817,  is  a  letter  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  society,  from  Mr.  Michael  Keens, 
gardener  of  Isleworth,  from  which  the  following 
are  extracts,  in  answer  to  a  letter  requesting  a 
detail  of  his  practice   in  raising  strawberries: 

"  There  are  many  different  sorts  of  hautboys  ; 
one  has  the  male  and  female  organs  in  the  same 
blossom,  and  bears  very  freely.  But  that  which 
I  most  approve,  is  the  one  which  contains  the 
male  organs  in  one  blossom  and  the  female  in 
another.  In  selecting  these  plants,  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  are  not  too  many  male  plants 
amongst  them  ;  for  as  these  bear  no  fruit  they 
are  apt  to  make  more  runners  than  the  females 
I  consider  one  male  te  ten  females  tlie  projier 
proportion  for  an  abundant  crop.  I  learned  the 
necessity  of  mixing  the  male  plants  with  the 
others  by  experience,  in  1809.  I  had  before  that 
period  selected  female  plants  only  for  my  beds, 
and  was  entirely  disappointed  in  my  expectations 
of  a  crop." 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  other  varieties, 
with  some  difference  in  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tion. It  may  be  easily  discovered  by  the  stamens, 
which  are  the  male  blossoms.  It  is  a  matter 
perfectly  understood  by  our  best  practical  gar- 
deners, that  an  attention  to  the  selection  of  their 
plants,  is  well  rewarded  by  an  increased  quanti- 
ty of  fruit.  A  NEw-JiiRsEV  Subscriber. 

May  8th,  1823. 


^mm  w'Ammm]!^, 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,   MAY  16,    1823. 


:J7°  Messrs.  S.  V.  Merrick,  &  Co.  Philadelphia, 
have  been  invested  with  the  privilege  of  making 
and  selling  Mr.  Pope's  newly  invented  thrashing 
machines,  in  any  State  south  of  New-York — all 
persons  desirous  of  knowing  any  thing  more 
about  them,  will  please  therefore  address  them- 
.selves  directly,  to  the  above  named  firm. 

The  above  privilege  will  cea-se  for  any  county 
or  state,  when  the  exclusive  right  for  such  coun- 
ty or  state  may  be  sold. 

LIVERPOOL  MARKETS— 7th  April. 
J'rom  JMycrs'  Price  Current. 
Montreal  Pots  have  declined    considerably,  90 
bis.  by  auction  having  been  sold  at  6G4-.  9d.  and 


subsequently  150  bis.  at  65s.  6rf.  to  66s.  6rf. — Pearls 
have  also  been  sold  at  a  considerable  reduction, 
56s.  having  been  accepted  for  10  bis.  by  auction, 
and  20  to  30  have  since  been  sold  at  S5s.  percwt. 
The  market  has  however,  since  become  more 
firm. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  has  occurred  this 
week  in  Flaxseed,  and  the  market  has  become 
languid. 

Our  Grain  market  this  week,  upon  the  whole, 
has  been  rather  heavy  ;  yet  some  considerable 
transactions  have  taken  place  between  the  specu- 
lators in  wheat,  at  some  triHing  reduction  ;  but 
which,  however,  has  not  tended  to  any  general 
depression,  and  our  quotations  remain  nearly  the 
same  as  last  week. 

50  bags  Pimento  have  been  sold  at  9Jrf.  per  lb 

100  casks  new  Carolina  Rice  of  a  fliixed  quali- 
ty, have  been  sold  in  bond  at  23s.  9d.  to  24s.  per 
cwt.  ^ 

500  bbls.  Am.  Tar  have  been  sold  at  14s. per  cw 

The  sales  in  Turpentine  consist  of  500  bbls.  at 
14s.  3rf.  being  a  decline  of  6rf.  per  cwt. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  Tobacco,  the  sales 
for  home  consumption  and  for  Ireland  this  week 
having  been  very  limited,  and  only  30  hhds.  of 
Kentucky  leaf  at  2irf  per  lb.  have  been  purchased 
for  shipment.       * 

4shc!i — Pots,  N.  York  and  Boston,  £3   8s.   a 
£3   10s.— Pearls,  2   16   a  2   17— Pots,  Montreal, 

6  a  3  7 — Pearls  2  15  a  2  16.  Flaxseed,  £2  lis. 
a.  £2.  Flour — new  in  bond,  £1  6s.  a  £l  8s.  Rice, 
Carolina,  in  bond,  £\  a£l5s. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g8 — Howard  street 
Superfine, §7  25 — fine  do.  J56  75 — Wharf, do.  <,~  25 
sales— White  wheat,  %\  60  to  164 — Reddo.,  J5157 
to  %\  60 — Rye,  85  cents — Corn,  56  to  58  cents — 
country  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  §6  to  g6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. Pork  ,g4  50    to 

5  50  per  c.  lb.—  fi  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  %\  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  %5  50 
to  6--Orchard  Grass  do.  .g3~Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothy  do.  g4  S'O— Millet,  $3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  g2  50  per  bbl. — No.  2,  gS  25 — Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  12i  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  §18  per  ton— Straw,  J^ll  to  12. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  yellow,  {g27  to  35 
scarce — good  do  5^20  to  25  do. — inferior  do.  %15  to 
18  do.— spangled  %\5  to  18  do.— fine  red  glO  to  14 
— good  do,  §6  to  S — common  do.  ^4  to  6,  plenty — 
dark  g3  to  4  do. — seconds  ,»Sn  to  6  do. 

Mr.  John  Kilgour  of  St.  Cle'ment's  bay,  St.  Ma- 
ry's county,  Maryland,  sold  12  hogsheads  on 
Monday  last,  8  crop  and  4  seconds,  for  6  and  4 
dollars — the  same  quality  it  is  said,  wouldnot  now 
sell  so  well  by  %\  per  hundred  at  least. 

There  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  and  we  invite  planters  to  look  at 
them,  several  samples  of  tobacco,  extraordinary 
by  every  circumstance  connected  with  them, 
amongst  others,  tJiere  ;ire 

Some  bundles  of  t,obacco,  from  the  estate  of 
Governor  Goldsborough,  en  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
r4aryland — of  beautiful  texture,  and  very  bright 
nutmeg  colour— exceeding  in  these  respects  any 
thing  we  have  seen  from  that  section  of  the  state, 
whence  we  seldom  see  any  but  of  the  dullest 
i/uality.  There  are  also  some  bundles  {rom  Side 
ting  Hill,  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  which 


came  down  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna,  to  this 

market. 

This  sample  excels  in  the  brilliayicy  of  its  yel- 
low colour,  even  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
certainly  gives  to  the  cultivator,  W.  C.  Dorsey, 
a  right  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  planters — 
the  more  so,  as  we  ])i-esume  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco must  have  been  very  recently  undertaken 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  further  establish- 
es the  fact  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  soil 
there  to  the  proditction  of  tobacco  of  the  first 
quality.  We  hope  that  g35  12i,  the  price  ob- 
tained in  this  case,  has  rewarded  Mr.  Dorsey 
for  his  enterprise  and  trouble.  We  understood 
that  Mr.  Goldsborough's  tobacco  would,  when 
left  with  us,  have  commanded  g20  per  hundred. 
It  is  probable  it  was  produced  on  land  in  Dorset 
county  of  lighter  quality  than  the  generality  of 
Eastern  Shore  land, — but  it  proves  that  Mr. 
Goldsborough  has  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  approved  mode  of  culti- 
vating and  handling  that  commodity. 


This  justly  celebrated  and  well  known  horse, 
is  a  dark  bay,  full  sixteen  hands  high,  of  fine 
form,  figure,  and  great  bone — he  walks,  {jaces, 
trots  and  canters  remarkably  light,  and  well. 
He  is  in  sti-ength,  foi-m  and  figure,  what  may 
be  conceived  in  the  description  of  a  first  rate 
English  coach  hor.se  or  Hunter,  his  eye  is  a 
large  clear  hazle,his  movements  graceful  and 
grand,  and  his  colts  where  he  has  stood  the  last 
three  years,  are  much  admired  for  their  size, 
action  and  beaut\'. 

He  will  stand  this  season,  from  the  ISt  of 
May,  from  Satui'day  till  Wednesday  morning, 
in  each  week  at  Govan's  Town,  under  the  di 
rection  of  Mr.  John  Wooden ;  and  from  Wed- 
nesday till  Saturday  mornings,  each  week,  at  the 
Maryland  tavern,  four  miles  from  this  city,  on 
the  Frederick  turnpike  road,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Wattson— at  the  rate  of  EIGHT 
DOLLARS  the  season,  for  each  mare,  and  50  cents 
for  the  groom,  the  money  to  be  sent  with  the 
mares  or  a  note  given  for  the  amount,  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

Baltimore,  Jjiril  29,  1823. 

N.  B.  Pasturage  may  be  had  at  each  place  for 
mares,  if  required. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
iI7=  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  vols,  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new 
and  corrected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following 
persons  ;  price  of  which,  bound,  %5  per  vol. or  g4 
n  Sheets  : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 
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W.  A.  COLMAN,  Mew-York. 
WELLS  c^  LILLEY,  Boston. 
WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg. 
PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Va. 
RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  &  C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Rnleigh,.Y.  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 
Thfe  fifth   volume,    now  publishing,   can   be 
forwarded  to   any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


PiintnJ  every  Friday  at  K4  ln"' .'Hiniim,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Eili- 
lor,  by  .tOSEFH  ROBINSON,  on  the  Nonh  Wi'st  vormr  ol  Market 
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ami  .loh  Pviiiting  is  executed  with  lleainess  .itid  des]>3tcli— Orders 
from  a  distance  for  Pnmins  or  BilidinR,  with  proper  direetinns 
promply  attended  to,  addreiitd  to  J.  Robinson,  Baltimore. 
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ACtRICULTURE. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Sir, 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  for 
instrtion  in  the  "American  Farmer,"  extracts 
of  two  letters,  which  I  received  from  a  young- 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  while  on  his  tra- 
vels in  Europe.  From  the  interesting  nature 
of  their  contents,  I  solicited  permission  of  the 
writer,  who  has  returned  to  this  city,  to  publish 
them;  and  he  having  consented,  I  cannot  withhold 

them  any  longer  from  your  readers ;  who,  I  am  used  on  the  sea  "coiistof  France, 
sure  will,  like  myself,  derive  both  amusement  and  this  digression ;   the  esparcette  must  be  sown  at 


short,  it  flourishes  where  nothing  else  will  exist, 
and  has  the  excellent  quality  of  great  durability. 
I  was  shown  some  that  had  been  sown  seven 
years,  it  appeared  in  good  condition  and  likely  to 
continue  yet  several  years:  I  saw  some  saintfoinat 
Holkam  this  summer,  that  had  been  sown  fiT- 
teen  years.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Coke /Uastered 
it,  and  he  thinks  it  will  attain  the  age  of  twenty 
years  before  he  will  deem  it  necessary  to  turn  it 
in.  Mr.  Coke,  from  the  experiments  he  has 
made  at  Holkham,  where  the  sea  air  has  great 
influence,  is  of  opinion,  that  plaster  will  answer 
very  well  on  the  sea  coast:  I  myself  have  seen  it 
~  To  return  from 


useful  information  from  them 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  extended  circu 
lation   of  your   excellent  journal,  I  am  very  re- 
spectfully, J.  M. 

Philadelphia,  May  7,  182.3. 


JJver/iool,  December  9,  1821. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

When  in  Munich  last  spring,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentle- 
man,* who  takes  great  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Bavaria,  and  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  present  me  with  a  number  of  Pam- 
phlets, treating  on  the  agriculture  of  Germany, 


the  same   time  that  our  common  red  clover  is 
sown. 

I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Rigby,  of 
Norwich,  which  procured  me  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  eminently  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  for  numerous  acquirements  in  several 
sciences.     Dr.  Rigby  treated  me  with  the  most 
hospitable  kindness,   and  among  numerous  other 
favours  introduced  me   to   Mr.  Coke,  at  whose 
princely  establishment,  I  spent  my  time  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  instructive  way.    The  won- 
ders effected  at   Holkham,   by  the    skill,  indus- 
.     try  and  capital  of  Mr.  Coke,  can  only  be  proper- 
and  illustrative  ot  the   intentions  of  the  Royal  ly  appreciated  by  a  minute  personal  inspection  of 
Agricultural  Society  of  Kavaria,  of  which  he  is  them.   Whilst  at  Holkham,  I  had  in  my  possession 


secretary  ;  he  also  gave  me  some  grass  seed 
With  the  view  of  openingan  intercourse  between 
the  Philadelphia  .\gricultural  Society  and  that 
of  Bavaria,  1  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  pre- 
sent these  articles  in  his  name  as  Secretary  of  the 
Bavarian  Society,  as  they  would  he  the  com- 
mencement of  an  interchange  of  good  offices,  that 
might  be  highly  beneficial  to  Ijoth  institutions. 
The  idea  pleased  him  very  much,  and  he  request- 
ed me  to  do  so,  and  also  addressed  the  enclosed 
communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society,  and  desired  me  to  express  verbally  to 
the  members  of  it,  the  great  pleasure  his 
society  would  liave  in  communicating  any  thing 
useful  to  American  agriculture,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion he  and  his  associates  would  feel  in  being  in 
correspondence  and  amity  with  an  institution 
that  has  effected  so  much  good  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society,  of  whose  respectabili- 
ty and  utility  he  appeared  to  be  well  informed. 
The  grass  seed  is  called  "esparcette"  in  German, 
it  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  miserable  gravelly 
plains  round  Munich,  and  attains  to  the  height  of 
our  Timothy,    [n]    and  grows  much   thicker;  in 


a  piece  cut  out  of  an  American  newspaper,  a  com 
munication  from  Judge  Peters,  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  an  appara- 
tus used  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Coke,  for 
dressing  flax  and  hemp.  If  you  recollect,  the 
judge  mentions  that  application  had  been  made 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  for  permission  to  send  one  to 
America,  for  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So 


ucation,  and  attended  by  a  man  on  a  mule  to  car- 
ry our  baggage,  &c.     On  the  4th  instant,  we  pas- 
sed through  the  beautifully  hilly  environs  of  this 
city,  which  are  very  well  cultivated,  almost  ex- 
chisively  in  maize  ;  numerous  country  seats  are 
also  situated   on  fine  sites :  oak  and  many  other 
kinds  of  trees  have  vines  planted  at  their  roots, 
and  now  cover  them  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grapes,  which  hang  down  over  your  head,  and  of 
which  you  m.ay  take  as  many  as  you  wish,  by  ex- 
tending your  hand,  as  you  ride  along   the  road. 
After  passing  through  eighteen  miles  of  this  fine 
country,  we  arrived   at   :he  celebrated  milneral 
springs  of  Caldas  de  St.  Miguel,  which  are  very- 
much  frequented  by  persons  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matisms, gout,  cutaneous  disorders,  &c.     There 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty  patients ;  and  fre- 
quently as  many  as  five  hundred  persons  here,  for 
relief  by  these  sulphur   baths,    which  are  more 
powerful  than  those  of  ^ij:  la  Cha/telle,  Bath,  Ba- 
den, or  indeed  of  any  I  have   visited,  excepting 
those  of  Banos,  near  Salamanca.     The  springs 
are  five  in  number,  and  vary  in  temperature  :  the 
least  warm,  has  101°  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  warmest 
bath  has  125°  Fahrenheit :  it  is   an  oblong  well, 
three  feet  and  a  half  deep,  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  fourteen  broad.    All  the  baths  are  free  to  those 
who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  them.     The  vil- 
lage  is  very  rural ;  the  principal  part  of  it  is 
built  round  a  square,  which  is  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  is  ornamented  with  statues, 
fountains,  seats,  &c.     Two  of  the  baths  are  situ- 
ated at  one  end  of  the  square,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  gate  by  which  you  enter.     The  valley  in 
which  this  village  is  situated,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  five  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  one  to  three  miles  ;  there  arc  lofty  hills  on 
each  side,  on  which  are  large  detached  rocks  and 


*  Count  Hazzi,  Counsellor  of  State  to  the  King 
of  Bavaria. 

[a]  M  there  are  two  filants  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  under  thename  of '■■timothy  grass," 
it  may  be  firofier  to  state,  that  the  one  here  refer 
red  to,  is  the  "  Phleum  Pratcnse,"  Lin. 

The  "  esparcette  "  seed  arrived  safely.  It  is 
the  saintfoin,  ( hedijsarum  onohrychis,  Linn. J 
and  much  cultivated  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  country,  it  is  uniformly  sown 
in  soils  having  a  substratum  of  chutic,  to  firez'ent 
the  plants  wasting  themsetves  by  the  descent  of 
their  roots.  In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  no 
chalk,  a  soil  must  be  chosen  having  a  hard  /tan 
below  of  clay.  The  only  objection  to  this  grass  is, 
that  it  does  not  bear  drought  ivell,  atid  in  this  re- 
spect, is  not  to  be  compared  to  Lucerne,  which  if 
sown  in  a  deep  soil,  as  I  have  long  since  seen, 
wilt  flourish  when  clover,  green  grass  and  all 
others  are  dead  from  heat  and  want  of  moisture. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  comfiarattve 
merits  of  these  two  grasses  last  summer,  m  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  A  full  opportunity  of 
trying  the  saintfoin,  will  be  had  in  Pennsylvania, 


.  _  .stones,  so  whimsically  placed  by  nature,  as  to re- 

ciety,  which  was  refused  ;  when  Mr.  Coke  read; semble  castles,  villages,  monuments  of  druids. 
It,  he  and  Miss  Coke  laughed  heartily  at  the  se-  &c.  The  whole  valley  is  cultivated  in  the  most 
rious  importance  attached  by   his  lordship  to  a, beautiful  manner:  the  maize  is  of  the   finest  and 


thing  of  such  comparative  insignificance,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  should  wish  to  prevent  such  an 
instrument  from  becoming  generally  useful.  I 
have  observed  sea-sand  used  as  a  manure  in 
Wales,  Ireland  and  in  Northumberland  county, 
England.  When  it  is  placed,  particularly  that 
which  contains  small  shells,  on  cold,  wet  or  clay- 
ey tenacious  soils,  it  has  been  found  useful  in 
counteracting  those  bad  qualities.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  has  been  used  in  that  way,  in  our  country.  \_b'\ 

Ofiorto,  August  25,  1822. 

I  received  your  favour  of  the  15th  May,  which 
came  to  hand  just  as  I  was  mounting  my  mule  to 
take  an  extensive  tour  to  the  north  of  Portugal, 
and  through  the  celebrated  wine  district  of  the 
Douro.  I  returned  two  days  ago,  after  an  ab- 
scence  of  twenty-two  days  from  this  city.  As  I 
suppose  you  have  not  much  acquaintance  with 
this  remarkable  country,  I  presume  some  me- 
moranda of  what  I  have  seen,  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  you. 

I  left  Oporto  in  company  with  a  young  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  of  amiable'manners  and  good  ed- 


in   consequence  of  four  hundred   bushels  having 

been  sold  this  season,  princi/ially  among  the  Ger     ,  ._ „. .  ^ 

mans    of    Berle's  county,    tinder  the    name   o/ ley  ofa'circularforni,"  surrounded  bv*'mM 
Swiss  r  over,      by  a  person  who   imported  the  it  is  altogether  covered  with  oak  trees  with  vines 


largest  growth  ;  the  vines  entwine  themselves 
among  the  trees,  and  frequently  rise  up  to  their 
tops  ;  every  where  there  is  shade  and  an  agreea- 
ble freshness  of  the  air;  the  cottages  of  the  pea- 
sants are  scattered  every  where.  This  on  the 
continent  is  quite  a  curiosity,  for  the  agricultural 
population  is  generally  collected  in  towns  and 
villages.  A  fine  stream  of  water  runs  between 
gardens,  and  thickly  planted  trees  and  shi-ubs, 
and  in  some  small  meadows,  I  saw  some  white 
and  red  clover  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
in  Portugal ;  This  stream  is  turned  to  such  good 
account,  that  it  not  only  moves  many  mill  wheels, 
but  is  so  conducted,  as  to  irrigate  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley,  which  without  its  assistance, 
would  not  in  this  dry  climate,  grow  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  maize  we  saw.  VVe  left  with  regret 
this  delightful  valley,  the  residence  of  an  honest, 
industrious  and  rich  peasantry  ;  and  after  a  jour- 
ney of  three  hours  arrived  just  before  dark,  at 
Guimaraens,  a  large  ancient  city  of  fourteen 
thousand  people  which  has  figured  considerably 
in  the  history  of  Portugal.  It  has  an  industrious 
population,  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  and  linen  from  Russian 
flax,  and  from  some  little  of  their  own  growth. 
The  country  round,  is  an  extensive  plain  or  val- 


secd.  This  I  had  from  the  importer.  '^  Espar^- 
cette"  is  the  German  name  for  saintfoin.  In  Ita- 
ly, this  grass  is  called  lupenella,  and  under  that 
na  me,  was  introduced  among  other  valuable  grass- 
es a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Crawford,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  embassy  to  France. 

[6]  Sea-sand  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  ma- 
nure on  the  sea  coast  of  Monmouth  county,  A'ew- 
Jersey.  ■  m. 


Itogether  cuvcrcu  wua  oaic  trees  witn  vines 
growing  on  them,  and  maize,  like  the  fine  vale  of 
Caldas  just  described.  Next  morning,  after  see- 
ing every  tiling  remarkable,  we  continued  our 
journey,  Jiassing  over  a  high  mountain  thickly 
covered  with  oak  trees,  and  live  oak,  and  about 
noon,  arrived  in  the  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
n{  Bragii,  the  .Augusta  Bracharvrum  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans. It  was  formerly  much  more  considerable 
than  at  present,  but  it  is  still  tiie  capital  of  the 
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wealthy  province  of  "  Entre  Minho  e  Douro," 
the  residence  of  an  indolent  archbishop,  whose 
salary  amounts  to  seventy-two  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Notwithstanding  this  is  an  arch- 
episcopal  town,  and  has  nine  monasteries  and  two 
convents,  the  hot  beds  of  vice  and  ignorance,  its 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  souls,  i?remarka- 
bly  industrious,  and  manufacturing  :  making  a 
great  quantity  of  hats,  which  supply  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  Portugal. 
They  also  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  cutlery,  and 
shawls  made  of  wool,  which  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  are  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Braganza  shaii'ls."  The  environs  of  Braga, 
like  those  of  Caldas  and  Guimaraens,  consist  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  for  this  pro- 
vince is  entirely  composed  of  mountains  and  val- 
lies. 

The  cultivation  of  Braga  is  the  same  as  that 
above  described  :  the  people  are  remarkably  in- 
dustrious. You  see  the  peasant  women  and  girls 
go  to  market  with  great  loads  on  their  heads, 
with  the  distaff  in  their  hands,  which  is  the  com- 
mon instrument  for  spinning  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula. The  young  children  and  old  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  ;  and  no  one  appears 
te  be  idle,  exee/iting  these  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious houses,  which  unfortunately  abound  in  this 
country.  How  different  is  this  province  from 
those  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  Estremadura, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve.  Here  every  inch  of 
ground  capable  of  producing  any  thing  is  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care.  Cork,  olive,  ches- 
nut,  oak  and  elm  trees  are  every  where  seen, 
with  the  vine  entwined  round  their  branches, 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  pro- 
duce moisture,  so  necessary  in  this  dry  climate. 
The  population  is  extremely  thick,  and  is  scatter- 
ed in  small  villages  and  in  cottages  over  the  coun- 
try. The  people  are  gay  and  industrious,  and  in 
short,  every  thing  bears  the  appearance  of  a 
fionrishing  country  and  a  happy  people.  In  the 
south,  on  the  contrary,  you  see  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
bear  excellent  wheat,  and  produce  oil  and  wine 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  entirely  uncultivated: 
no  trees,  few  villages  of  the  most  miserable  ap- 
pearance ;  every  thing  is  parched  and  burnt  up 
by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  not  moderated 
by  trees  and  streams  of  water  as  in  the  north ; 
the  people  also  are  serious,  gloomy,  listless  and 
indolent  ;  badly  clothed,  and  every  thing  about 
them  indicates  misery.  Many  persons  impute 
this  wonderful  difference  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, but  I  think  with  little  reason  :  I  would 
rather  ascribe  it  to  political  causes,  for  I  hsh'e 
remarked  that  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  seats 
of  arbitrary  and  impolitic  governments  are  un- 
cultivated and  extremely  miserable,  whilst  the 
districts  of  the  same  country  that  are  further  re- 
moved from  the  metropolis,  though  they  do  not 
possess  such  natural  advantages,  are  more  pros- 
perous, and  have  a  more  independent  and  spirited 
population:  this  remark  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  two  or  three  examples  that  I  will  instance. 
The  environs  of  Madrid  are  a  barren  wilderness, 
whilst  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  are  perfect 
gardens,  Biscay,  Cataluna,  Valencia  and  Murcia. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Home,  which  was  former- 
ly teeming  with  a  wealthy  and  happy  people,  is 
now  a  sickly  deserted  meadow;  whilst  the  dis- 
tricts, that  are  removed  from  the  blasting  influ- 
ence of  priestcraft,  are  among  the  mo't  flourish 
lug  countries  of  the  world.  Bologna,  Ancona,  &c. 
the  countries  dependent  upon  Lisbon,  are  just 
such  as  you  might  expect  a  Ijad,  despotic  and 
suicid.d  government  would  make  them  ;  whilst 
the  provinces  of  the  north,  where  the  government 
*  has  bcerv  more  a  name  than  a  reality,  are  well 
(.ultivated  ^iid  extremely  rich,  and  inhabited  by 


a  respectable  and  comparatively  enlightened  peo- 
ple. But  tt.  return  to  our  journey.  From  Braga 
we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  beautiful  church  and 
convent,  called  "  Bom  Jesus,"  (good  Jesus,)  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  which  is 
resorted  to  by  thousands  of  the  ignorant,  bigoted 
people.  From  this  elevated  place,  we  had  a 
splendid  landscape  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 
At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  is  the  ocean,  in 
the  intermediate  space  the  valley  of  Braga  cultr- 
vated  in  the  beautiful  manner  peculiar  to  this 
province,  and  abounding  in  towns,  villages  and  the 
country  seats  of  wealthy  proprietors.  To  the 
north,  the  lofty  mountains  which  separate  Spain 
from  Portugal,  are  the  principal  objects  compris- 
ed in  the  view.  From  this  place,  we  traversed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  mountainous; 
country,  abounding  in  fertile  vallies,  which  are 
cultivated  by  an  industrious  people,  and  arrived 
at  the  city  of  Braganza,  which  like  Braga,  was^ 
a  place  of  more  note  in  former  times  than  at  pre- 
sent. This  was  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  royal  family  of  Portugal  previous  to 
their  elevation  to  the  throne  :  it  is  now  only  im- 
portant for  the  vast  trade  it  carries  on  illicitly  in 
British  goods;  particularly  cottons  and  woollens, 
with  Spain.  When  we  were  there,  no  less  than 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  goods  were  in  store,  all  intended  to  be  smug- 
gled into  Spain.  This  place  has  but  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  but  is  rather  increas- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  large  trade  with  their 
neighbours.  From  Braganza  to  Miranda,  thirty- 
five  miles,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  except  the 
rude  method  of  thrashing  out  the  wheat,  which  is 
the  only  produce  of  this- district.  A  frame,  like  a 
sled  without  runners  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  which 
are  goaded  forward  by  a  little  girl,  who  sits  on 
the  sled  to  add  toils  weight;  underneath  the  sled, 
are  rows  of  sharp  flint?,  the  size  of  those  used  in 
musquets,  which  are  intended  to  cut  up  the  straw 
to  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  kept  for  the 
fodder  of  the  cattle  ;  there  being  no  hay,  nor  any 
other  food  but  this,  for  them.  In  Spain,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Portugal,  this  operation  is  per- 
formed with  horses,  oxen  or  mules,  and  shod  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  straw  to  the  proper 
size  In  the  interior  of  Spain,  grass  is  nearly, 
and  hay  is  entirely  unknown.  In  Madrid,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  cwt.  of  the  latter  used  m 
the  course  of  the  year :  straw  supplies  its  place 
altogether.  At  Miranda,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  custom-house  ex- 
amination, previous  to  going  out  of  Portugal  into 
Spain,  we  were  treated  in  the  most  shameful  man 
ner.  The  chief  of  the  office,  threw  every  diffi- 
culty in  our  way,  and  embarrassed  us  as  much  as 
he  could,  hoping  to  get  a  considerable  bribe  from 
us;  we  finally  adjusted  all  difficidtiesby  leaving 
in  deposit  the  value  of  the  duty,  (ten  per  cent.) 
charged  on  carrying  our  mules  out  of  one  king- 
dom into  the  other.  We  crossed  the  river  Douro, 
and  entered  Spain,  at  the  custom-house  of  Vil- 
lerino.  Here  we  expected  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  harshness  as  on  the  other  side  ;  but  we 
experienced  all  the  liberality  and  gentlemanlike 
accommodation,  that  I  am  happy  to  say,  1  have 
frequently  received  from  the  Spaniards  on  former 
occasions.  From  the  frontier  to  Salamanca,  one 
hundred  miles,  the  country  is  for  t!ie  most  part 
mountainous  and  extremely  favourable  for  sheep, 
which  are  in  this  province,  (the  kingdom  of 
Leon,)  very  numerous,  and  arc  decidedly  the 
best  in  the  peninsula  for  tiieir  wool.  At  Bilboa 
and  Seville,  (the  export  towns  for  Spanish  wool.) 
the  Leonese  wool  sells  for,  from  nine  to  twelve 
rials  per  pound  ;  whilst  the  Arragon,  Asturias, 
and  other  good  wool  is  not  worth  more  than  six 
to  oiglit  rials  per  pound.  The  reason  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  qualities  of  this  wool  is, 


that  the  Leonese  sheep  travel  a  great  deaU 
(which  every  one  says  improves  the  wool)  they 
being  driven  in  the  autumn  to  Andalusia  and  the 
southern  part  of  Estremadura  ior  fiasture  during 
the  winter  ;*  and  driven  back  to  their  homes, 
after  the  25th  of  March,  where  the  pasture  is 
more  abundant  in  the  summer  than  in  the  south. 
Previous  to  arriving  at  Salamanca,  we  passed 
through  Los  Banos,  a  place  well  known  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  hot  sulphur  baths.  The  water 
has  the  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit :  the  physician  ap- 
pointed by  government  to  watch  over  the  Baths, 
to  see  there  is  no  improper  use  made  of  these  wa- 
ters, would  hardly  permit  us  to  bathe  in  them, 
without  examining  us,  to  see  what  our  maladies 
were.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  our  only  ob- 
ject in  trying  them  was  curiosity;  he  consented  at 
length,  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  tried  those  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  Bath,  Baden,  Caldas  in  Portu- 
gal, &c.  without  being  injured  by  them  ;  but  he 
required  us  to  promise  that  we  would  not  remain 
in  more  than  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  which 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  we  found  the  water  so 
very  hot,  that  we  could  not  stay  even  one  minute 
in  it.  The  physician  told  me  that  miracles  are 
effected  by  the  use  of  these  waters,  for  rheuma- 
tisms of  long  standing,  gout,  &c.  &c.  It  not  be- 
ing the  proper  season,  which  is  September,  there 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  patients  using 
them.  At  Salamanca  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  the  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  of  that 
place,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  four 
months  before  in  Madrid.  This  old  gentleman 
treated  us  with  the  frank  hospitality  and  kind-  I 
ness  for  which  his  nation  is  remarkable.  This  1 
splendid  seat  of  literature  and  science  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  pre- 
vious to  the  devastations  it  experienced  from  the 
English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies, 
by  whom  it  v.  us  t:iken  and  retaken  three  times 
by  storm  ;  from  these  conflicts  it  has  suffered  ex- 
tremely. Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  publick 
buildings,  such  as  convents,  colleges  an'd  churches, 
not  more  than  seventy-three  now  remain  ;  nine 
only  are  now  attached  to  the  University.  Still 
there  is  enough  remaining  in  this  city,  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  iiiteresting  places  lor  its  size,  (it 
only  has  sixteen  thousai.d  inhabitants,)  in  Eu- 
rope. The  jiy-untamiento,^  Plaza  de  constitu- 
cion,  the  gothic  cathedral,  the  university,  library, 
the  Irish  college,  the  Jesuits  college,  the  Duke  of 
Alva^s  palace,  and  many  other  noble  and  chaste 
buildings  which  it  contains,  would  do  honour  to 
Petersburgh,  Paris  or  Dublin  :  formerly,  fifteen 
thousand  students  attended  here  for  instruction, 
which  is  entirely  gratuitous ;  now  there  is  not 
quite  one  thousand  students. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm for  liberty  ;  six  hundred  of  the  most  respec- 
table of  the  male  pojiulation  left  it  whilst  we 
were  there,  to  march  as  volunteers  against 
their  brethren  of  Navarre  and  Cataluna,  who 
have  been  incited  to  rebellion,  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  order  of  things  by  the 
French  government,  and  by  the  disaffected 
nobles  and  clergv  of  the  country.  The  citizen 
soldiei-s  went  out  of  town  singing  Riego's  hymn, 
and  other  patriotic  songs,  and  were  accomi)Hnied 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  a  considera- 
ble distance.  There  arc  forty-two  thousand  of 
these  militiamen  to  march  from  all  the  provinces 
of  Spain  to  thesame  destinations.  I  sincerely 
hope  these  enei-gelic  :neasures  will  put  down  the 
"  facciosos  "  of  the  n' r'.li,  but  I  have  some  fears, 
that  thev  have  been  resorted  to  too  late,  for  the 
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insurgents,  owing  to  the  (lilutmy  proceedings  of 
the  former  ministries,  have  acquired  sucli  a  force 
and  consistency,  tliat  it  will  require  much  blood 
and  treasure  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  to  de- 
stroy. Unfortunately  for  the  country,  there  has 
not  been  a  ministry  since  the  revolution,  until 
the  present,  that  has  acted  with  firmness  and  pa- 
triotism ;  indeed  they  have  winked  at,  and  se- 
cretly encouraged  rebellion :  but  the  present 
ministers  are  all  known  patriots  and  clever  men, 
all  ot  them  arc  couiijanions  of  Kiego,  and  are  de- 
termined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  liberty 
forward  triumphantly.  After  staying  in  Salaman- 
ca seven  days,  we  left  it  with  regret,  and  turned 
our  faces  again  towards  Portugal.  We  passed 
through  no  towns  of  importance.  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
■which,  though  it  has  great  celebrity  from  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  allied  army  over  the  French,  is 
a  small  town,  and  situated  in  an  uninteresting,  dry 
and  half  uncultivated  country.  I  have  frequent- 
ly thought  it  a  pity,  that  in  the  dry,  parched 
countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  do  not  know 
the  value  of  gypsum,  which  is  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  serve  as  a  siiccedaneum  for  moisture  : 
it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  I 
have  seen  between  Toledo  and  Madrid,  on  the 
banks  of  th(  Tagus,  immense  hills  of  this  valua- 
ble mineral,  which  might  be  floated  down  the 
river,  and  thus  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  with  a  manure  that  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  its  dry  soil.  1  have  told  several  sensible 
men  in  both  countries  of  the  regenerating  effect 
of  gypsum  on  our  worn  out  soil,  at  which  they 
were  surprised,  not  appearing  to  know  any  thing 
about  its  excellent  qualities.  Oi'.r  distinguished 
townsman,  Mr.  M'Clurc,  who  is  now  in  Madrid, 
told  me  that  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  tours 
over  Spain,  he  never  heard  of  its  being  used.  In 
entering  Portugal,  we  crossed  a  small  river,  and 
after  traversing  thirty  miles  of  interesting  coun- 
try which  is  thickly  covered  with  almond,  olive, 
and  cork  trees,  we  came  to  St.  Joas  de  Pesqueiia, 
a  village  situated  on  the  river  Uonro,  and  within 
the  celebrated  wine  district,  wheie  all  the  port 
■wine  is  manufactured.  At  this  village  there  are 
eight  noble  and  wealthy  families  living,  who  own 
the  largest  vineyards  in  the  district;  to  one  of  the 
•wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  of  these  families, 
we  had  recommendations,  and  staid  some  days  at 
their  house.  We  went  over  the  vineyards  with 
persons  competent  to  explain  every  thing  we  saw, 
so  that  we  got  a  great  deal  of  information  re- 
specting this  interesting  subject. 

The  process  of  making  wine  is  siinple.  The 
grapes  being  perfectly  ripe,  arc  cut  and  carried 
in  askets  on  men's  shoulders,  and  put  immedi- 
ately into  the  press,  which  is  a  reservoir  of  a 
square  figure,  :liree  feet  deep  made  of  stone  or 
ivood:  the  grapes  are  trampled  ujion  by  the  la- 
bourers feet  as  long  as  any  juice  can  be  expres- 
sed from  them.  The  juice  runs  into  a  vessel  on 
one  side  of  the  rcservoi:-,  thiougli  a  hole  over 
which  is  placed  a  basket  by  way  of  a  sieve,  to 
prevent  the  husks,  seeds  or  stalk's  from  escaping 
After  the  first  pressure  or  freadiiig,  the  maslitd 
g''  pes  are  collected  into  a  heap  ;  this  being  sur- 
r.unded  by  a  cord  in  close  ciicles,  and  having 
boards  and  pieces  of  wood  laid  over  it,  is  then 
pressed  by  the  lever,  whicl'.  is  sunk  upon  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  situation  till  the  liquor 
ceases  to  flow.  The  lever  is  then  raised;  the 
boards  and  cords  being  t-aken  off,  the  mass  is 
broken  by  hoes,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a  second 
treading,  aiid  again  it  is  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lever.  This  process  is  repeated  a 
third  time,  for  the  purjiose  of  procuring  the 
^  Agua  Vc"  a  kind  of  beer  resembling  verv 
much,  lively  spruce  beer.  In  the  last  process, 
however,  the  mass  when  broken  up,  is  as  dry  as 
a  chip  -.  and   therefore  previous  to  pressing  it,  a 


quantity  of  water  must  be  added  to  it  in  the  pro 
portion  of  two  barrels  of  water  to  a  pipe  that  has 
been  obtained  of  juice.  The  mass  remains  under 
pressure  a  long  time,  generally  all  night,  when 
this  infusion  is  drawn  off  and  put  into  casks  for 
immediate  use  of  the  workmen,  and  is  sold  ex- 
tremely cheap  to  the  lower  class  of  people.  The 
lever  is  a  large  beam  of  wood,  which  goes  across 
the  reservoir,  extending  five  or  six  feet  l)eyond 
it,  and  is  connected  at  its  furthest  end,  with  the 
spindle,  where  is  a  female  screw:  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  spindle,  is  a  male  screw,  while  its 
other  end  is  fastened  by  means  of  an  iron  hook  to 
a  ring  fixed  on  a  large  stone,  the  size  of  wliich  is 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  press.  This  method 
of  making  wine,  is  general  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, excei)ting  at  probably  a  half  dozen-  vine 
yards  whose  owners  use  the  press,  (like  our  cider 
press,)  which  is  employed  in  France  and  on  the 
Rhine.  Intelligent  persons  tell  me,  that  the 
French  system  is  more  economical,  and  every 
way  preferable  to  the  Portuguese,  and  will  be 
adopted  when  the  people  become  more  enlight- 
ened and  better  informed.  The  best  vineyards 
are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Douro  with  a 
southern  aspect:  the  river  runs  through  a  deep 
glen  from  the  east  to  the  west,  so  that  the  vines 
are  shelteied  from  the  cold  north  winds.  The 
best  wine  is  produced  in  the  lowest  jxirt  of  the 
glen  near  the  river,  where  there  is  no  circula 
tion  of  air,  and  an  insupportable  heat  prevails  in 
summer.  This  "  wine  district,"  properly  speak- 
ing, for  the  whole  north  of  Portugal  _produces 
wine  in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  only  twenty- 
seven  mile«  long  by  from  two  to  five  miles  broad, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  no  wine 
but  that  which  is  grown  in  this  district,  is  per- 
mitted to  be  seiitto  Kngland,  therefore  it  is  called 
"  factory  wine,"  and  even  all  the  wine  produced 
here  cannot  go  to  England  ;  but  only  that  which 
has  been  tasted  by  the  "  Porto  Royal  Wine  Com- 
pany's" servants,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
"billcte"  or  permit,  can  be  sent  to  that  country. 
For  this  "  biltete  "  you  pay  twenty  dollars  per 
pipe,  so  that  the  English  cannot  get  wine  as 
cheap  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  other  nation  which  is  not  obliged  to  take  fac- 
tory wines  ;  but  any  one  who  has  bad  wine  which 
he  cannot  sell  for  the  Brazil,  American,  or  home 
market  can  immediately  by  purchasing  a  "bU- 
Ifte  "  from  the  corrupt  wine-tasters,  have  it  sent 
to  England,  so  that  the  object  of  the  institution 
which  was  to  prevent  any  but  the  best  wine,  (fac- 
tory,,) from  going  to  England,  is  entirely  defeated 
in  this  manner  ;  and  now  the  worst  wine  can  ea- 
sily be  metarrorphosed  into  the  best  by  the  "A//- 
tctc."  Last  year,  no  less  than  twenty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  pipes  went  to  Great  Britain, 
which,  at  the  average  of  £32  sterling  per 
])ipe,  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  pound*  sterling,  or,  three  millions 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hun  ,r(.d 
dollars:  but  in  the  year  1S12,  the  exportation  to 
(ireat  Britain,  amounted  to  upwarus  of  thirty 
tliousand  pipes,  and  the  average  price  ivas  forty- 
pounds.  The  highest  i)rice  ever  given  for  a  pipe 
of  wine  was  in  lho.-,e  days  of  extravagance  three 
hundred  i)ounds  sterling.  The  whole  product 
of  the  ''wine  district,"  is  generally  seventy  thou 
sand  pipes  per  annum.  This  year  it  will  fall 
bliort  of  that  amount;  but  last  year,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded it:  that  which  remains  after  the  l-lnglish 
supply,  is  consumed  at  home,  or  sent  to  Brazil,  to 
the  north  of  Eurojie,  and  to  our  country.  Six 
thousand,  two  hundred  pipes  were  last  year  dis 
tilled  into  brandy,  at  five  pijies,  on  the  average 
of  wine  to  one  pii)e  of  brandy.  The  white  wine 
is  preferred  for  distillation,  because  it  is  slrongci 
as  they  say  here;  but  this  is  an  odd  reason,  for 
every  one  kno'ivs  tliat  in  France,  only  the  weak- 


est and  most  worthless  wines  are  converted  into 
brandy,  and  they  are  much  better  than  strong 
wines  for  this  object.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  here  more  expensive  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  for  the  vineyards  arc  all  on  thf- 
acclivities  of  the  mountains,  so  that  to  keep  the 
soil  from  being  washed  down,  it  is  necessary  to 
btiild  terraces,  which  is  done  at  great  expense, 
of  stones,  so  that  there  is  a  vast  inequality  of  va- 
lue between  cultivated  land  and  uncultivated: 
the  first  in  a  good  exposure,  is  worth  from  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  two  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  whilst  the  latter 
will  only  bring  one  dollar  or  two  dollars.  The 
vines  are  kcjit  cut  close,  none  lenger  than  three 
or  four  feet ;  they  produce  the  second  year  under 
favourable  circumstances,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
much  valued  till  the  third  year:  they  go  on  in  a 
progressive  course  of  amelioration  until  sixty  or 
seventy  years  old  ;  but  whilst  the  quality  of'the 
produce  is  improving,  the  quantity  is  diminishing. 
The  French  have  a  proverb,  which  \i  more  true 
III  this  country  than  even  in  France,  for  the  vines 
last  mucli  longer  here  than  there.  "  La  maiaon 
dc  -votve  fterc^  la  vigntt  de  votre  grand-jigre,  et 
t' Olivier  dc  vos  dt'cux."  Usually  five  thousand 
vines  arc  necessary  for  a  pipe  of  wine  ;  however, 
fhere  are  instances  of  fifteen  hundred  young  vi- 
gorous vines  producing  that  quantity.  All  the 
wine  is  made  by  "(iallegos,"  Spaniards  from 
Galicia.  A  man  with  one  hundred  pipes  per  an- 
num is  considered  rich.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  we  sojourned,  has  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty per  annum,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years,  he 
expects  it  will  reach  to  five  hundred  pipes,  for 
the  gi-eater  part  of  his  estates  have  been  planted 
only  three  years.  A  convent  of  Franciscan  friars 
has  two  estates,  which  last  year  yielded  the  en- 
ormous quantity  of  six  hundred  pipes  :  the  culti- 
vation is  increasing  rapidly.  The  Douro  fur- 
nishes a  cheap,  though  not  veV)-  'safe  means  of  con- 
veyance to  market  for  the  produce  of  this  wealthy 
country:  the  rapids  in  the  river,  require  the 
greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  which  in  dry  seasons,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Our  host  who  has  just  been 
elected  member  of  the  Cortes,  is  determined  to 
do  his  utmost  to  annul  the  privileges  of  the  Royal 
Wine  Company,  which  are  of  very  great  injury 
to  this  country;  inasmuch  -.s  they  depress  indus'- 
try  by  withdrawing  competition.  Among  other 
impolitic  rights  they  possess,  the  most  injurious 
is,  the  monopoly  of  brandy,  by  which  all  distillers 
are  obliged  to  sell  to  them  the  surplus  of  what 
they  do  not  require  for  their  own  consumption, 
the  Wine  Company  always  fixing  the  price  !  In 
consequence  of  this,  not  one  fourth  of  the  brandy 
that  would  be  made  hut  for  this  monopoly  is  dis- 
tilled, and  it  is  necessary  to  import  a  considerable 
quantity  annually  from  France  and  Cataliina. 
Ourfiicnd  is  also  desiroustliat  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  llnited  Stales  and  Portugal,  should  be 
augmented  :  we  only  import  of  this  wine,  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  ])ipes  annually  :  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  Madeira  or  Bordeaux,  and 
Portugal  requires  a  great  many  articles  fro'.n  our 
country,  which  if  we  had  a  free  trade,  would  ren- 
der the  connexion  reciprocally  advantageous.  We 
might  export  to  the  north  of  Portugal,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  rice  and  tobacco,  staves,  and 
occasionally  some  flour.  We  descended  the  ri- 
ver IJouro  to  Oporto  in  a  boat,  in  cbmpany  with 
fifteen  other  persons,  and  sent  our  mules  down  by 
land.  It  is  inq.ossiljle  to  imagine  scenery  comljin- 
iiig  vo  many  natural  beauties,  aided  and  embel- 
lished by  huiTian  industry,  as  these  sixty  miles  of 
ih  s  river  presented.  'Vhe  first  twenty  miles, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  mountains  tower- 
ing over  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
covered  to  their  very  tops  with  vineyards,  with 
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here  and  there  a  neatly  whitewashed  wine  press- 
house  or  country  seat :  lower  down  tlie  shores, 
are  more  rugged  and  romantic ;  the  rocks  in 
many  places  become  perpendicular,  and  the  cul- 
tivation is  entirely  changed;  the  vineyards  cease, 
but  the  more  beautiful  method  of  growing  grapes, 
that  of  entwining  the  vines  round  the  boughs  of 
ti'ees,  commences.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance ;  every  con)maoding  site  is  appropriat- 
ed to  some  church,  or  convent,  or  gentleman's 
seat ;  and  innumerable  villages  line  the  shores, 
■which  with  the  great  number  of  large  beats  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  stream,  give  a  cheerful 
and  bustling  appearance.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  life  and  activity  which  is  seldom  seen  except 
in  Great  Britain,  or  on  sojne  of  our  own  rivers. 
^V'e  arrived  at  Porto  at  dusk,  just  in  time  to  see 
all  the  beauties  of  its  rich  environs,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  two  days,  highly  pleased  with 
our  tour,  and  very  grateful  to  the  simple,  good; 
natured,  but  ignorant  people  of  the  country  fori 
their  hospitniity  and  kindness.  We  travelled; 
about  four  hundred  and  eiglity  miles.  I 

I  observe  by  some  Philadelphia  gazettes,  that 
an  aloe  *  has  been  exhibited  in  flower.  In  this 
country  and  in  the  south  of  Spain,  it  is  the 
most  common  plant  that  giows;  1  have  seen  ma- 
ny millions  of  them  in  full  bloom  :  they  form  the 
common  hedges  of  the  fields,  they  are  very  solid, 
but  have  the  disadvantage  of  spreading  them- 
selves too  much.  In  this  country,  they  multiply 
by  shoots  or  suckers,  and  augment  consequently 
without  cultivation:  they  do  not  as  is  generally 
believed  by  the  English  and  Americans,  produce 
a  flower  but  ence  in  a  hundred  years,  and  then 
die;  butusually  in  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  years, 
when  'tis  true  they  die,  but  shoots  spring  out 
from  the  roots,  and  succeed  those  that  jjerish. 
The  Professor  of  Botany  of  the  University  of 
Coimbra  told  me  this,  and  it  has  been  since  con- 
firmed by  scores  of  other  persons.  In  the  south- 
em  province  Algarve,  where  it  grows  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  are 
cut  up  and  given  to  cows  for  want  of  better  fod- 
der ;  they  are  also  made  into  baskets,  which  are 
Handsomely  wrought,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Ropes,  &c.  are  made  from  the  threads 
of  the  leaf ;  but  they  decay  in  water,  so  that  it 
will  never  be  of  much  utility  ;  the  threads  how- 
ever might  serve  for  many  kinds  of  instruments. 
But  oranges  and  lemons  are  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  country  as  regards  profit. 
At  Mr.  O'NicH's,  (American  consul  at  St.Ubes,) 
country  seat,  two  miles  from  St.  Ubes,  where  I 
staid  six  days,  I  got  very  interesting  particulars 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  O'Niell's  garden  consists  of 
twenty-one  acres,  principally  planted  with  oran- 
ges and  some  few  lemon  trees;  the  latter  do  not 
succeed  so  well.  From  these  two  objects  alone, 
he  had  a  clear  revenue  last  year  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  would  have  been  six  or  seven  more, 
but  for  a  misfortune  that  occurred  to  his  lemon 
trees  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  when  he  lost  by 
frost,  no  less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred 
trees,  which  is  an  annual  loss  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  until  the  injury  can  be  repaired  by  other 
trees.  But  he  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of 
lemons,  which  are  a  precarious  crop  in  his  garden, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  and  pays  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  oranges,  which  are  quite  sure,  and 
never  fail.  The  best  orange  trees  are  from 
twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards;  he  has  one 
sixty-three  years  old,  which  produced  last  year. 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  oranges,  all  fit  to  be 
shipped.  I  saw  an  orange  tree  at  Cintra,  two 
hundred  years  old,  full  of  fruit.  Engrafted  trees 
produce  earlier  and  more,  but  natural  trees  pro- 
duce finer  and  better  fruit.     The  first  is  profita 


ble  at  six  years  of  age,  whilst  the  latter  is  not  so 
till  ten  years;  and  even  then,  it  may  produce 
much  or  little  fruit.  The  garden  is  watered  ar- 
tificially by  means  of  wells,  from  which  the  wa 
ter  is  raised  by  oxen  ;  for  seven  months  of  the 
year,  they  work  sixteen  hours  per  day  ;  without 
this,  the  trees  would  die,  for  they  require  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture.  Every  fifteen  days,  they 
must  receive  tliis  salutary  nourishment ;  as  there 
is  no  rain  excepting  for  about  forty  days  of  the 
year.  Mr.  O'Niell  has  no  less  than  five  wells 
four  of  which  are  at  work  for  the  above  mention- 
ed period,  which  makes  this  cultivation  expen- 
sive. In  five  years,  the  orangesand  lemons  will 
alone  yield  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dol 
lars  per  annum :  for  he  has  replaced  the  dead 
lemon  trees  with  orange  trees,  which  will  oe 
clear  jnofit,  because  the  lavender,  wines,  corn 
fruit,  6cc.  which  he  grows,  will  pay  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  cultivation.  Twenty-one  acres  produc- 
ing fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  is 
equal  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  per  acre 
per  annum  ! !  This  subject  should  interest  our 
Georgia,  Florida  and  other  southern  neighbours, 
My  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  regard. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 
G.  R 


*  Agave  Americana.    M. 


FROM  THE  PORTSMOUTH  (n.  H.)  JOURNAL. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 
We  find  the  following  letter  in  the   last  New 
York  Statesman.     It  is  a  good  omen  for  an  oppo- 
nent to  begin  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  To  the  Great  '  Oracle'  at  Portsmouth. 
"  Sir  :  You  have  already  told  the  people,  with 
becoming  dignity,  what  every  body  admits,  that, 
if  a  man  who  has  exported  one  barrel  of  flour, 
which  has  cost  eight,  and  will  sell  for  ten  dollars, 
ha?  received  any  commodity  in  return  for  that 
flour  of  the  value  of  50  dollars,  his  profit  is  42 
dollars,  and  that  he  and  the  country  are  becora 
ing  rich. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  fol 
lowing  question :  If  a  man   export   a  barrel   of 
flour  for  which  he  has  paid  eight,  and  which  will 
yield  ten  dollars,  and  also  export   38   dollars   in 
silver,  for  which  commodities  he  receives  in  re 
turn  50  dollars  v/orth   of  foreign   fabrics,  pray, 
my  dear  Oracle,  what  are  the  profits  of  his  ad 
venture  to  himself  and  to  the  country  .'' 

"  AN  OBSERVER. 
"  The  above  query  is  induced  by  the  perpetual 
repetition  that  the  excess  of  importation   is  so 
much  clear  gain,  whereas  it  is  dearly  paid  for  by 
our  precious  metals,  stocks,  public  security,  &c." 
If  we  understand  the  question  above  proposed, 
it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  admits  of  a  ready  an 
swer.     The  exporter  has  parted  with  46  dollars, 
and  has  received  50     His ^ros«  profit,  therefore, 
is  4  dollars.     The  amount  of  his  nett  profit  de 
pends  upon  ciixum stances  not  stated  in  the  ques- 
tion     If  we  suppose  the  voyage  to  be  made  to 
England,  the  charges  will  be  about  3  per  cent 
upon  the  dollar,  for 

Freight  and  insurance,  equal  to  $1  14 

And  upon  the  flour,  for  freight  and  insur- 
ance 1  02 


$2  16 

Leaving  gl  84  as  nett  profit  to  the  shipper.  If 
we  suppose  the  shipment  to  have  been  made  in 
an  American  vessel,  the  ship  owner  has  received 
§1  66  for  freight ;  and  the  whole  profit  to  tlie 
country  has  been  three  dollars  and  Jifty  cents  ; 
the  remaining  fifty  cents  being  the  compensation 
or  the  risk  incurred  in  transportation. 
We  never  asserted,  and  never  have  heard  it 


asserted,  that  the  whole  excess  of  importation  is 
•'  clear  gain."  We  only  contended  that  the 
whole  excess  of  importation  w;.s  not  clear  loss, 
an  assertion  that  will  be  found  every  week  in  one- 
half  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

But  from  an  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  New  York  writer,  it  is  apparent  that  his  dif- 
ficulty does  not  arise  wholly  from  misapprehen- 
sion of  our  argument.  The  cause  lies  deeper. — 
Like  many  of  our  good  citizens  who  attempt  to 
reason  upon  the  subject,  he  seems  possessed  with 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  gold  and  silver.— 
"  The  excess  of  importation,"  he  says,  "  is  dear- 
ly  paid  for  by  our  precious  metals,"  &c.  How 
came  we  to  have  the  precious  metals?  Or  to 
take  his  own  example,  how  came  the  flour  mer- 
chant to  have  thirty-eight  silver  dollars,  as  well 
as  a  barrel  of  flour  to  send  to  England  to  exchange 
for  hardware  and  broadclotii  ?  Certainly,  by 
having  sold  other  barrels  of  flour  for  silver. — 
And  what  diflTerence  does  it  make  to  the  country 
whether  he  exchanges  his  flour  directly  with  an 
Englishman  for  cutlery,  or  whether  he  first  ex- 
changes it  with  a  Spaniard  for  silver,  and  then 
exchanges  the  silver  with  the  Englishman  ? 

All  trade  is  effected  by  barter,  and  where  there 
is  no  fraud,  it  is  an  exchange  of  equal  values.— 
The  fair  profits  of  trade  arise  from  the  addition- 
al value  which  a  man  is  able  to  give  his  merchan- 
dise. The  merchant  in  Charleston,  who  sends  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  Providence,  confers  upon  it,  by 
its  transportation,  an  additional  value.  It  is 
worth  more  at  Providence  than  at  Charleston, 
and  is  therefore  bartered  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  merchandise,  whether  that  merchandise  be 
checks  and  ginghams,  or  ounces  of  silver.  The 
only  reason  that  the  price  of  silver  and  gold  does 
not  vary  as  much  as  that  of  cotton,  is,  that,  being 
more  durable  in  their  nature,  they  are  not  effect- 
ed by  crops  and  seasons,  and  being  easy  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  a  great 
additional  value  by  carrying  them  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  The  price  is  therefore  settled  by 
an  average  of  the  demand  of  all  nations  that  have 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  one  another. 

Much  of  the  confusion  on  this  subject  has  ari- 
sen from  the  attempt  made  by  every  nation  to 
settle  the  relative  value  of  its  coins.  When  con- 
gress enacted  that  every  dollar  should  conta  n  416 
grains  of  silver — and  every  cent  208  grains  of 
copper — and  that  one  liundred  cents  should  be 
equal  to  a  dollar,  it  fixed  the  relative  value  of  sil- 
ver to  copper  as  50  to  1.  They  might  as  well 
have  enacted  that  one  pound  of  pig  iron  should 
always  be  worth  two  cents  and  no  more,  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  country.  A  Spanish  milled  dollar 
has  not  unfrequently  been  exchanged  for  106 
cents  ;  and  yet  the  statute  declares  that  100 
cents  are  just  equal  to  a  dollar.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  has  been  a  want  of  small  coin, 
we  have  known  a  silver  dollar  exchanged  for  97 
cents  3S^^  act  of  Congress  notwithstanding. 
WheijP^r  there  is  a  demand  for  merchantable 
silver — such  as  Spanish  dollars  for  the  East  India 
market — the  price,  compared  with  that  of  gold 
and  copper,  rises;  when  there  is  no  such  demand 
the  price  falls.  When  merchantable  silver  can 
be  profitably  exchanged  for  foreign  commodities, 
as  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  dollars  are  ex- 
ported ;  when  merchandise  of  other  kinds  can  be 
profitably  exchanged  for  silver,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  dollars  are  imported.  Just  as  wheat  is 
sometimes  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool ; 
and  sometimes  brought  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  country  is 
no  more  a  standard  of  its  wealth,  than  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  or  wood.  So  far  as  it  has  exchange- 
able value,  it  constitutes  a  /lart  of  the  national 
wealth,  but  no  more.    A  merchant  does  not  reck 
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on  his  propel  ty  by  the  numbei-  of  dollars  in  his 
drawer.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  lie  receives 
money,  he  endeavours  to  part  with  it,  by  laying 
it  out  in  the  jiurctiase  of  other  merchandise.  He 
cannot  add  sufficient  value  to  silver  doUais,  to 
make  a  profit  by  keeping  them.  A  farmer  who 
exchanges  his  only  dollar  with  a  neighbour  for  a 
load  of  manure,  has  not  become  poorer  by  the 
exchange — though  he  has  "  exported  all  his  pre- 
cious metals."  We  should  thinli  the  neighbour 
who  sold  his  manure  for  money  much  nearer  to 
ruin.  The  purchaser,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
nianuie,  may  udd  to  its  value,  and  ensure  a  large 
profit  at  harvest ;  while  the  seller,  if  he  did  not 
himself  ex/io)-C  his  dollar,  could  add  nothing  to 
its  value ;  and,  in  autumn,  would  have  only  the 
con.solation  of  having  "  ktfit  his  /irecious  mctais  at 
home." 

With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  stock  and  pub- 
lic securities  to  England — so  pathetically  alluded 
to  by  the  writer  in  the  Statesman — a  very  satis- 
factory account  can  be  given.  It  is  well  known 
that  money  can  be  borrowed  in  England  at  4  per 
cent,  upon  a  pledge  of  United  States  Stock.  If 
then,  capital  can  be  advantageously  employed  in 
this  country,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  public  debt  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  England  upon  such  terms.  We  have 
in  this  neighbourhood  a  very  extensive  manufac- 
tory— the  one  at  Dover,  so  well  described  by  the 
editor  of  the  Statesman  last  summer — and  we 
have  another  just  commenced  at  Sommersworth, 
which  will  be  of  nearly  equal  importance.  If 
the  proprietors  of   these  establishments   should 
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I  have  observed  that  dogs,  in  the  distemper 
absolutely  die  for  w-ant  of  nourishment :  for,  if 
very  bad,  they  refuse  all  food.  1  am  convinced 
that  I  have  saved  the  lives  of  several,  by  drench- 
ing them,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  strong 
beef  or  horse  broth,  with  a  little  meal  in  it  ;  mak- 
ing it  a  thin  gruel. 

I  have  found  the  turbith  mineral,  in  the  dis- 
temper, by  many  degrees  the  most  efficacious; 
and  I  can  with  truth  say,  it  does  not  often  fail 
when  given  in  the  early'  stage  of  the  disorder. 
Although  this  medicine'  is  not  a  ccitain  cure  in 
the  distemper,  yet,  in  a  violent  and  fatal  disorder, 
which  dogs  are  very  subject  to,  /  never  knew  it 
fail,  if  gi\  en  when  the  dog  was  first  taken  ill. 
The  violent  Bilious  Fever  which  dogs  are  very 
subject  to. 
The  disorder  I  shall  next  sjieak  of,  is  a  violent 
bilious  fever,  which  kills  a  dog  in  three  days, 
provided  he  be  not  relieved.  The  symptoms  are 
as  follow:  first  he  feeds  very  sparingly  ;  shortly 
after  that,  he  loses  that  fine,  florid,  flesh  colour, 
'  in  his  mouth  and  gums,  which  begin  to  assume  a 
pale  cast  :  in  a  very  few  hours  after,  he  will  turn 
as  yellow  as  a  guinea  in  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The 
moment  he  looks  dull  and  heavy,  refuses  his  food, 
and  begins  to  look  pale  in  the  mouth,  before  he 
turns,  in  any  considerable  degree,  yellow,  you 
must  give  him  the  medicine,  or  I  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  his  cure.     The  quantity  is  twelve 

GRAINS      OF     TURBITH     MINERAL     MADE     INTO    A 

BALL,  WITH  ANY  SYRUP,  the  saiiic  as  in  the  dis- 
temper 
on  the  fourth  day,  he  will  either  be  totally  out'of 


of  §100,000,  and  should  want  to  expend  that  sum 
in  their  manufactories,  it  would  surely  be  better 
for  them  to  borrow  it  in  England,  than  to  sell 
their  stock  here.  It  could  not  certainly  be  a  ve- 
ry ruinous  transaction  for  themselves  or  the  coun- 
try, if  they  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  money,  and 
received  for  interest  §2,000  a  year  more  than  they 
paid. 

The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  Exchange  during 
the  last  fortnight,  illustrates  very  strongly  the 
remarks  upon  exchange,  which  we  offered  a  few 
weeks  ago.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits  and  fear  that  we  have  trespassed  too  much 
upon  the  patience  of  our  readers.  At  some  future 
time  we  shall  resume  the  subject. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
AND  DOGS— BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  51,  vol.  5.) 
The  distemjier  in  dogs. 
Now  to  the  diseases  of  dogs. — 1  am  acquainted 
but  with  two,  which  are  most  fatal  to  them,  name- 
ly, the  distemper,  and  a  violent  bilious  fever, 
which  they  are  very  subject  to,  from  hunting  in 
hot  weather  ;  particularly  if  they  have  not  been 
thoroughly  purged  before  the  season.  I  never 
as  yet  have  found  any  medicine  which  can  be  reli- 
ed on  as  a  cure  for  the  distemper  in  dogs.  I  have 
given  Doctor  James's  powders,  and  many  other 
medicines.  Some  have  died,  some  have  lived. 
The  most  efficacious  I  know  of,  is  one  which  1 
havt  fiequently  tried  for  above  eighteen  years, 
and  never  gave  any  other.     It  is  not  always  toi 


about  five  minutes,  for  that  to  dry  in  and  pene- 
trate ;  after  which  he  took  a  pot  of  ointment,  and 
rubbed  the  dog  in  well,  for  at  least  ten  minutes, 
under  the  fore  legs,  and  on  the  belly,  but  fiarticu- 
larty  on  the  hack  bone.  He  then  desired  me  not 
to  wash  the  dog,  or  let  him  go  into  the  water ; 
telling  me,  that  he  would  call  in  about  five  days. 
When  he  called,  the  dog  was  apparently  well ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  rub  the  dog  again  ;  however,   I  made  him 

dab  the  blotches  again,  and  rub  once  more  in 

When  he  called  to  be  paid,  I  told  him  that,  upon 
my  honour,  if  he  would  discover  how  the  liquid 
and  ointment  were  made,  I  would  give  him  two 
guineas,  and  never  discover  it  till  alter  his  death. 
He  consented.     The  liquid  is  thus  made :— Half 

AN  OUNCE  OF  QUICKSILVER  IS  PUT  INTO  A 
BOTTLE,  WITH  '  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OF  OIL  OF 
TURPENTINE,  FOR  ABOUT  EIGHr  HOURS  BEFORE 
USING  it:  shake  THE  BOTTLE  FREQUENTLY, 
AND    SHAKE     IT    ALWAYS     WHEN    YOU    USE    IT,  for 

there  will  be  a  sediment  at  the  bottom.  The 
ointment  is  thus  made  : — Take  half  an  ounce 

OF  quicksilver  ;  put  IT  INTO  A  BOTTLE, 
WITH  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OF  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE  ; 
LET  IT  STAND  FOR  EIGHT  HOURS,  SHAKING 
TTE  BOTTLE  FREQUENTLY :  THEN  TAKE  FOUR 
OUNCES  OF  HOGS-LARD,  AND  BY  DEGREES  MIX 
BOTH  TOGETHER,  A  LITTLE  OF  EACH  AT  A 
TIME,     TILL     THE    WHOLE     BE     INCORPORATED. 

He  told  me,  that   he' always  carried  two  pots  of 

-  .—    ointment  with  him,  one  stronger  than  the  other. 

Give  this  three  or  four  days  following  :  j'}  case  of  a  dog  being  very  bad  with  the  mange. 

■' ""  "  The    strongest    ointment  was    made   with   only 

same 


happen  to  be  owners  ot  public  Stock  to  the  amount  jdanger  or  dead.     You  must  by  no  means  bleed  '/""^e  ounces  of  kog's-lard,    but   with  the 
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him  in  this  disorder  :  if  you  do,  you  will  kill 
him.  In  a  very  few  years,  I  have  had  six  or  se- 
ven dogs  taken  with  this  disorder  ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  never  lost  but  one,  and  that  by  my  own 
negligence  ;  which  I  will  prove  to  you. 

An  old  gamekfeper  and  huntsman,  who  was 
my  servant,  said  to  me,  just  as  I  was  at  breakfast ; 
"  One  of  your  dogs,  sir,  did  not  feed  last  night 
well ;  you  observed  that,  and  told  me  to  look  to 
the  dog,  and  examine  him  the  very  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  I  let  him,  sir,  out  of  the  stable,  to 
run  about ;  but  I  observed  him  to  be  rather  dull, 
and  not  in  such  good  spirits  or  so  gay  as  the  oth- 
ers.   I  wish,  sir,  you  would  come  and  look  at  him." 

I  went  directly,  and  examined  him  ;  looked 
into  his  mouth,  and  examined  his  eyes.  1  did  not 
observe  that  he  was  even  faint-coloured  in  the 
mouth ;  but  I  left  him  at  home  that  day,  intend- 
ing to  return  about  five  o'clock  ;  desiring  the  ost- 
ler to  feed  and  take  care  of  him.  I  went  that 
day  above  twelve  miles  distant,  and,  finding  a 
great  deal  of  game,  I  stopped  at  a  village  conti- 
guous, sported  there  the  next  morning,  and  shot 
my  way  home  to  where  I  had  left  my  dog.  On 
my  arrival,  I  found  him  very  bad  indeed;  he  was 
as  yellow  as  a  guinea  in  his  mouth,  and  lay 
stretched  out  and  extended  on  his  side.  I  gave 
him  the  above  medicine,  but  he  died  the  next 
evening.  Had  I  returned  home  the  first  evening, 
1  should  have  saved  my  dog  :  the  most  early  at- 
tention and  relief  is  necessary  in  this  disorder,  as 
well  as  in  most  others. 

Of  the  Mange  in  Dogs  ;  how  best  to  cure  it. 
I  will  now  inform  you   how  I  have,  for  above 


be  relied  on;  but  it  is  by  far  more  certain  thanitwenty  years,  treated  dogs  which  have  had  the 
any  other.    I  cured  twu  dogs  last   year,    18l3,|mange.     About  that  time  I   was  very  much  em- 
■which   were  both  very  bad,  so  much  so,  that  j     •        •   •       • 
des,jaired  of  their  lives.     The  medicine  is  as  fol- 
lows :     TURBITH     MINKRAL,     TWELVE     GRAINS, 
MADE     INTO    A    BALL,    WITH     ANY     SYRUP.      Give 

ont  dose  every  day,  for  three  or  four  days  in  sue- 

ce>,bion.  This  is  the  quantity  for  a  full-grown|or  ten  Urge  blotches  on  his  body,  as  big  as  large 
pointer:  give  a  young  puppy,  three  or  four  hazle-nuts.  The  old  man  took  a  bottle  out  of  his 
months  old,  five  grains;  one  of  seven  months  pocket,  a,:. 1  first  dabbed  the  blotches  with  a  bit  ol 
old,  «evf7j  or  eight  grams.  Uow  each  two  or  three  times.     He  then  stopped 


ployed  in  the  recruiting  service,  and  could  not 
give  up  much  time  to  ray  dogs;  so  1  sent  foi-  an 
old  man,  who  made  a  good  livelihood  by  curing 
dogs.  My  dog  had  the  mange  ;  not  very  bad, 
but  something  much  worse  with  it ;  he  had  eig.i! 


quantity  of  the  quicksilver  and  turpentine. 
C  To  be  continued. J 

COMMUNICATED      FOR    PUBLICATION    IN    THE 
AMERICAN    FARMER. 

To   the  Pennsylvania    .Agricultural    Society. 
As  it  is   the  implied  duty  of  every  member  of 
this  society,  to  contribute  his  mite  to  augment  the 
great  mass  of  agricultural  information,  which  this 
association  will   doubtless   collect,   I  cheerfully 
volunteer  a  short  notice  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  as  a  farmer,  devoted  more  attention  than  to 
any  other,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  best  breed 
of  Cows  for  a  butter  dairy.    I  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  th.at  in  England  particularly,  the  great 
breeding  country— from  whence   we  derive  our 
finest  stock — too  much  attention   was  paid,  and 
vast  sums  of  money  expended,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  race  that  shall  excel  in  all  the 
three  great  points  of  "  the  pail,  the  yoke,  and  the 
knife,"    as   they    are   technically  termed;  and 
whilst  other  gentlemen  were  selecting  the  finest 
forms  to  feast  the  eye,  and  a  carcase  which  if 
well  fed  would  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  I  want- 
ed a  small  animal,  whose  carcase  was  too  valuable 
for  beef,  that  would  subsist   on  a   small  quantity 
of  food,  bear  the  heat  and  drought  of  oursummer 
and  autumn,   and  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rich  and  delicious  butter,  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed.    In   pursuance   of  this  object,  I 
procured  a  pair  of  the  cattle  of  the  island  of  Al- 
derney,   and,  to  compare   with  them,  imported 
from  Ireland  the  celebrated  Kerry  cow,  and  from 
France  the  beautiful  little  Brittany.     I  soon  sa- 
tisfied myself  that  neither  these,  nor  any  other 
breed   in   the  country,  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Alderneys.     .^nd  an  experience  of  now 
six  years,  has  tended  to  confirm  that  conclusion. 
Still  it  was  said   the   Alderney  cattle   were   too 
delicate  to  bear  our  severe  winters  ;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  notion  of  the  celebrated  French 
naturalist,   Buffon,    tliat  "man   in  America   be- 
came  a  degenerate  animal,  and  the  stories  rais- 
ed by  those  whose  interests  led  them  to  endea- 
vour to  obstruct  the  march  of  improvement  in 
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ou;  ^::iti.iiitic  country,  by  stating  that  the  valuable 
nierino  sheep  introduced  into  our  climate,  would 
no  longer  produce  fine  wool.  So  it  was  asserted, 
that  although  the  imported  cattle  might  main- 
tain their  individual  excellence,  yet  their  de 
scendants  would  only  partake  of  their  good 
qualities  in  an  inferior  degree.  My  experience 
has  been  sufficient  to  refute  these  unfounded  alle- 
gations. I  have  now  a  little  full  bred  Aldeniey 
cow,  reared  on  my  farm,  that  will  be  only  four 
years  old  next  harvest.  She  had  her  third  call 
on  the  first  of  last  month;  and  ou  the  19th,  we 
made  rather  more  than  ten  pounds  of  delicious 
butter  from  twelve  quarts  of  her  cream,  obtained 
■from  fourteen  milkings,  that  is,  in  one  week.  Her 
only  food  through  the  winter  has  been  good  hay 
and  brewer's  grains:  the  latter  article  well 
known  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  secretion  of 
milk,  but  not  increasing  the  quantity,  or  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  butter.  A  sample  of  the  butter 
obtained  from  this  cow  was  sent  to  the  exhibi- 
tion held  last  year  by  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  pronounced 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  far  superior  to  the  prize 
butter,  though  not  otf'ered  for  a  premium.  One 
remarkable  property  of  the  cream  of  the  Alder- 
ney  cow,  is,  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  convert- 
ed into  butter.  The  week  in  which  we  kept  it 
separate,  "it  came"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  five 
minutes.  And  in  churning  it  mixed  with  the 
cream  of  other  cows,  we  usually  have  had  the 
Alderney  butter  come  first,  be  taken  out  of  the 
churn,  and  the  operation  continued  half  an  hour 
or  more  before  a  second  gathering  of  butler  has 
taken  place. 

As  I  have  now  an  increasing  stock  of  this  valua- 
ble breed,  I  hope  in  future  to  give  some  further 
authentic  details  in  relation  to  their  superior 
qualities.  REUBEN  HAINES. 

-Germantown,  Ath  mo.  12,  1823. 

CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR— No.  4. 

For  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  all  /ciucls  of  Live 
Stock,  Jgricultitral  Im/ile?ncnts  anil  Household 
Manufactures— to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  Ta- 
vern,on  the  Frederick  Turnjiike  Road,  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  October 
next. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  Cattle  Show  anil  Fair,  for  the  exhibi- 
bition  and  sale  of  live-stock,  agricultural  imple- 
nnents,  and  household  manufactures,  have  resolv- 
ed that  the  said  show  and  fair  be  lield  at  the 
place  and  time  above  mentioned,  and  that  the 
following  premiums  be  offered  and  awarded,  to 
the  owners  of  the  best — that  is  to  say : 

HORSES. 
For  the  best  Stallion  .        -.        - 

the  second  best        .... 
For  the  best  brood  Mare  -        -        - 
the  second  best        .        -        - 
ASSES. 
For  the  best  Jack      .-        -        -        - 
the  best  Jenny  ..        ,         - 

the  best  Mule     -       .-        -        - 
the  second  best       ..        -        - 
CATTLE. 
For  the  best  Bull  ever  2  years  old     - 
the  best  under  2  years 
the  second  best  do.     -         -         - 
For  the  best  Milch  Cow 

the  second  best  -        _        - 

For  the  best  Heifer        .        -        .        ■ 

the  second  best  -        -        - 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Oxen     - 

the  second  .best  ... 

SWINE. 
For  the  best  Boar  .        .        -        • 

the  second  best  ,        -        - 
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For  the  best  Sow  .         .         - 

the  second  best  ... 

SHEEP. 
For  the  best  Merino  Ram 

the  best  of  any  other  do.     - 
For  the  best  two  Merino  Ewes 

the  best  of  any  other  breed 
For  the  five  best  fat  \^■cthers 

MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 
For  the  agricultural  Machine  or  Implement 
that  may  be  new,    and   be  thought 
worthy  of  reward  by  the  society 
And  a  second  best  .... 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 
For  the  best  Ploughing,  by  3  horses 

Ploughman        .... 

For  the  best  Ploughing,  by  2  horses 

PlouE^hman        .         .         .         - 
HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 
For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey, not  less  than  10 
yards,      -         -         -         -         -       _  - 

For  the  best  piece  of  Flannel,  not  less  than  10 
yards,  .         -         -         -         - 

For  the  best  piece  of  Cassinet,  not  less  than 

10  yards,  _        .        -        .         . 

For  the  best  piece  of  CarpeSing,  notlessthan 

20  yards,     -         .         -         -         - 
For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  .        -        -        - 
For  the  best  Counterpane,      -         .         -        • 
For  the  best  piece  of  Sheeting,  not  less  than 

12  yards,  .         -         .         .         - 

For  the  best  piece  of  Table  Linen,  not  less 

than  10  yards,    -         -         - 
Forthc  best  piece  of  Towelling,  not  less  than 

10  yards,         -         .         -         -         . 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Woollen  Stockings, 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Cotton  Stockings, 
For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Thread  Stockings, 

Each  of  a  sisje  tor  men  or  women. 
For  the  best  Grass  or  Straw  Hat  or  Bon- 
net in  imitation,  -         -        -         -        • 

CROPS. 
For  the  best  J  acre  of  Carrots 

acre  of  Mangel  Wurtzel 
acre  of  Potatoes 
acre  of  Lucern       -         -         . 
acre  of  Ruta  Baga 
acre  of  common  Turnips    - 
ten  acres  of  Indian  Corn 
acre  of  Flax,  (by  John  Travers, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  a  duck  ma- 
nufactory at  Paterson,  N.  J.)  a 
silver  goblet,  valued  at 
twcntv  acres  of  Wheat,  Rye  and 

Oats — each         ...  5 

ten  acres  of  Barley     -         -  5 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 
For  the  barrel  of  best  Cider      -         -         -        §5 
5  gallons  of  best  home-made  Wine  5 

For  the  sample   of  the  best  Butter,  not  less 
than  5  pounds,  a  butter-knife  with  a 
silver  blade,  -----         5 

Second  best,  -        -        -        -        -        -     3 

A  statement  of  the  ni«nner  of  managing  the 
cream  will  be  desirable. 

The  Show  and  Fair,  will  be  held  between  the 
middle  and  the  last  of  Octoljer  ;  notice  will  here- 
after be  given  of  the  particular  days ;  in  desig- 
nating them,  particular  regard  will  be  had  to 
the  convenience  of  the  Eastern-shore  Society. 

There  will  be  reserved  premiums,  to  consist  of 
pieces  of  plafe,  making  the  whole  sum  offered, 
amount  to  500  tlollars. 

The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  only  tor 
animals  bred  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  male  ani- 
mals of  the  several  kinds  above  specified  may  be 
entitled  to  premiums,  though  bro-l  out  of  the 
State  and  District,  provided  the  o-.vner  of  such 
male  animal  shall  secure  hi*  continuance  in  the 
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State  of  Maryland,  to  be  bred  from,  for  one  year 
from  the  granting  of  the  premium.  1 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  whenever  a  premi* 
um  for  any  specimen  of  Agricultural  Implement, 
piece  of  Machinery,  or  article  of  Manufacture, 
may  be  claimed  merely  from  the  want  of  com/ie- 
l/iion,  or  where  the  thing  presented  for  premium 
shall  be  considered  as  possessing  no  merit  worthy 
of  encouragement,  the  judges  shall  have  a  right 
at  their  discretion  to  withhold  such  premium. — 
But  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  Live 
Stock,  as  the  best  offered  will  gain  the  premium 
without  any  exception. 

In  no  case  will  a  premium  be  given  for  Live 
Stock,  unless  the  owner  shall  have  notified  Mr. 
J.S.  Skinner,  of  his  intention  to  offer  for  the  same, 
and  shall  have  entered  the  particular  animal 
with  him    three  days  previous  to  the  Exhibition. 

Persons  having  fine  animals,  though  not  intend- 
ed to  be  offered  for  premiums,  will  gratify  the 
Society  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  field.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  proper  arrange- 
ments, and  stalls,  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
stock  offered  for  premiums  or  for  show,  it  is  re- 
quested that  all  persons  intending  to  offer  stock 
for  show  only,  as  wi.U  as  those  offering  them  for 
premium,  should  give  notice  to  Mr.  J.S.  Skinner, 
of  such  intention  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
Exhibition. 

All  premiums  awarded  by  the  Committee,  will 
be  distribu  led  in  articles  of  Plate  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  charge  of  these  regula- 
tions shall  be  entrusted,  shall  determine  the  na- 
ture and  devices  of  the  plate  and  medals  so  to  be 
distributed.  C.  RIDGELY,  (of  H.) 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ai-rangemeni. 
Jamks   HiAvard,   Secretary. 
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PERFUMES   A   PREVENTIVE  AGAINST 
MOULDINESS. 

Dr.  M'CuUoh,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  a 
paper  in  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  points  out  that  all  essential  oils 
possess  the  property  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
mould.  His  observations  are  of  such  gencFal 
utility,  that  we  copy  them  into  our  more  popu- 
larly circulated  pages  for  the  public  benefit. 

Ink,  paste,  leather  and  seeds,  are  among  the 
conanon  articles  which  suffer  from  this  cause, 
and  to  which  the  remedy  is  usually  applicable. — 
Willi  respect  to  articles  of  food,  such  as  bread, 
cold  meats,  or  dried  fish,  it  is  less  easy  to  apply 
a  remedy,  on  account  of  the  taste.  Cloves,  how- 
ever, and  other  spices  whose  flavours  are  grate- 
ful, may  sonietimes  be  used  for  this  end  ;  and 
that  they  act  in  consequence  of  this  principle,  and 
not  by  any  particular  antiseptic  virtue,  seems 
plain,  by  their  preventing  equally  the  growth  of 
those  minute  cryptogamous  plants  on  ink,  and 
other  substances  not  of  an  animal  nature. 

"  The  effect  of  cloves  in  preventing  the  mouldi- 
ness  in  Ink,  is  indeed  generally  kiiown  ;  and  it  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way  by  oil  of  lavender, 
in  a  very  minute  quantity,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
perfumed  oils. 

"  To  preserve  Leather  in  the  same  manner 
from  this  effect,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
particularly  in  military  store-houses,  where  the 
labour  employed  in  cleaning  harness  and  shoes  is 
a  cause  of  considerable  expense,  and  where 
much  injury  is  occasionally  sustained  from  this 
cause.  The  same  essential  oils  answer  the  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  Irv- 
ing effectually.  'Fhe  cheapest,  of  course,  should 
be  selected,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  oil- 
of  turpentine,  for  this  reasoji.  The  total  inter- 
ruption of  all  my  pur:?uitshas  hitherto  prevented 
me  from  cari'ying  the-se  tritdsas  far  as  I  intended. 


May  23.  18^3 


AMEllICAN  FARMER. 
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"It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  Russian  leatlier,  wlilch  is  per- 
fumed with  the  tar  of  the  l)irch  tree,  is  not  siih- 
ject  to  mouldiiiess,  as  must  be  well  known  to  all 
who  possess  books  thus  bound.  They  even  jirc- 
vent  it  from  taking  place  in  those  books  bound  in 
calf  near  to  which  they  happen  to  lie.  The  fact 
is  particularly  well  known  to  Russia  merchants, 
as  they  suffer  bales  of  this  article  to  lie  in  the 
London  docks  in  the  most  careless  manner,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  knowintjwell  that  they  can 
sustain  no  injury  of  this  nature  from  d.^mpness, 
whereas  common  curiicd  leather  requires  to  be 
opened,  cleansed  and  ventilated.  Collectors  of 
books  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn,  that  a  f»w  drops 
of  any  perfumed  oil  will  insure  their  libraries 
from  this  pest. 

"  Dr.  M.  began  some  experiments  with  the 
same  agents  on  wood,  to  prevent  the  dry  rot,  but 
not  having  time  to  carry  them  on,  he  recommends 
the  important  investigation  to  others.  With  re- 
gard to  paste,  he  prefers  rosin  to  alum  as  a  pre- 
servative ;  but  lavender,  or  any  other  strong 
peifume,  such  as  jjeppermint,  anise,  burgamot, 
are  perfectly  effectual  for  years,  however  the 
paste  is  composed."  That  whichthe  Dr.  himself 
employs  in  labelling,  &c.  is  "'  made  of  flour  in 
the  usual  way,  but  rather  thick,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  brown  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  use  of  the  sugaris  to  keep 
it  flexible,  so  as  to  prevent  its  scaling  off  from 
smooth  surfaces  ;  and  that  of  the  corrosive  siilj- 
limatc,  independently  of  preserving  it  from  in- 
sects, as  an  effectual  check"  against  its  fermenta- 
tion. This  salt,  however,  dots  not  prevent  the 
formation  of  mouldiness.  But  as  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  essential  oils  above  mentioned  is  a  com- 
plete security  against  this,  all  the  causes  of  de- 
struction are  eft'ectually  guarded  against.  Paste 
made  in  this  manner,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  dries 
without  cliange  to  a  state  resembling  horn  ;  so 
that  it  may  at  any  time  be  wetted  again,  and  ap- 
plied to  use.  When  kept  in  a  close  covered  pot, 
it  mav  be  preserved  in  a  state  for  use  at  all 
times." 

He  proceeds — "  This  principle  seems  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  preservation  of  seeds,  particular- 
ly in  cases  where  they  are  sent  from  distant 
countries  by  sta,  when  it  is  well  known  that  they 
often  perish  from  this  cause. — Dampness,  of 
course,  will  perform  its  office  at  any  rate,  if 
moisture  is  not  excluded  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  growth  of  the  vegetables  which  constitute 
mould,  accelerate  the  evil,  whether  by  retaining 
moisture,  or  by  what  means,  is  not  very  appa- 
rent. This  in  fact,  happens  equally  in  the  case 
of  dry  rot  in  wood,  and  indeed  in  all  others 
where  this  cause  operates.  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  tiuth  of  this  view  of  a  remedy, 
that  the  aromatic  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  not  sub- 
ject to  mould,  and  that  their  vicinity  prevents  it 
in  otliers'with  which  they  are  packed  ;  tliey  also 
produce  the  same  effect  daily,  even  in  animal 
matters,  without  its  being  suspected.  Not  to  re- 
peat any  thing  on  the  subject  of  cookery,  I  need 
only  remark,  that  it  is  common  to  jjut  pepper 
into  coUtctions  of  insects  or  birds,  without  its 
having  been  remarked  that  it  had  ihe  same  pow- 
er of  keeping  off  mould,  as  of  d_iscouraging  or 
killing  the  filinus  omnivorous,  or  other  insects 
that  commit  ravages  in  these  cases. 

f  In  concluding  these  hints,  I  might  add,  in  il- 
lustration of  them,  that  ginger-bread  and  bread, 
containing  carraway  seeds  is  far  less  liable  to 
mouldiness,  than  plain  bread.  It  will  be  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  cotisideration  how  far  flour  might 
be  preserved  by  some  project  of  this  kind. 

ILondon  Lie.  Gaz. 


KROM  THE  CHARLESTON  COUHIEi;. 

V/VLUABLE  PRESENT. 

We  are  informed,  that  John  Hume,  Jun.  Esq. 
has  pi'esentcd  to  the  Literary  and  Philoso])hical 
Society,  for  their  Museum,  a  splendid  collection 
of  specimens  of  Ornithology. 

The  Santce  and  its  neiglibourhood,  are  abun- 
d.antly  fertile  in  the  varieties  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  In  the  rivers,  creeks  and  rice  gr.iunds, 
the  various  species  of  ducks  are  to  be  mei  with 
in  every  direction,  as  well  as  of  other  birds  ;  a 
few  months  alone,  would  swlfice  to  collect  speci- 
mens sufficient  to  fill  an  elegant  Museum. 

The  cedar  swamp  on  Washa,  the  property  of 
John  Middleton,  Esq.  is  well  calculated  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  the  naturalist,  and  he  who  is 
an  admirer  of  nature  would  there  be  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  her  in  one  of  her  wildest  moods. 
This  swamp  is  upwards  of  10  miles  in  extent ;  in 
most  parts  the  water  is  deep.  The  cedar  and 
other  trees  grow  so  closely  together  that  the  pro. 
prictor  has  l)een  necessitated  to  cut  a  path  for 
boats  and  canoes.  At  this  season,  the  largest  al- 
ligators may  be  seen  on  every  dead  log  ;  and  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  great  American  herons, 
white  cranes,  and  fish  hawks  have  l)uilt  their 
nests.  The  Darter  of  Wilson,  a  l)ird  so  imper- 
fectly known,  may  be  seen  in  flocks,  in  the  air, 
or  perched  on  trees  looking  for  their  food. 

During  the  cold  weather,  nearly  all  the  varie- 
ties of  ducks  that  visit  the  United  States,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  magnificent  repository  ;  and  the 
naturalist  who  has  obtained  the  proprietor's  per- 
mission will  then  find  ample  field  for  his  resear- 
ches in  this  branch  of  science. 

The  fields  and  swamps  of  Carolina  are  import- 
ant, not  only  for  the  staple  commodities  of  life — 
but  lliey  yield  to  the  student,  faithful  resources 
of  information  and  of  interest.  The  proverbial 
hospitality  of  our  plantei's,  affords  the  most  am- 
ple access  to  the  discovery  of  rare  and  valuable 
information  ;  and  the  elegant  leisure  of  the  opu- 
lent cannot  be  more  pleasingly  employed,  than 
by  enriching  the  science  of  nature,  and  contribu- 
ting to  the  treasures  of  art. 

//&/!  Beer. — For  a  half  barrel  of  beer  take  half 
a  pound  of  hops  and  half  a  gallon  of  molasses  ; 
the  latter  inust  be  poured  by  itself  into  the  cask. 
Boil  the  hops,  adding  to  them  a  teacupful  of  pow- 
dered ginger,  in  about  a  pailful  and  a  half  of  wa- 
ter, that  is,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  extract  the 
virtue  of  the  hops.  When  sufficiently  brewed, 
put  it  up  warm  into  the  cask,  shaking  it  well  in 
order  to  mix  it  with  the  molasses.  Then  fill  it 
u])  with  water  quite  to  the  bung,  which  must  be 
left  open  to  allow  it  to  work.  You  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  it  constantly  filled  up  with  water 
whenever  it  works  over.  VVhen  sufficiently 
wrought  to  be  bottled,  put  about  a  spoonful  of 
molasses  into  each  bottle. 


Kxpeditioim  Travelling. — We  are  indebted, 
says  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  to  a  gentleman 
from  Por-tland,  lately  on  a  visit  to  this  city,  for  the 
following  communication. 

Distances  from  ,\lbany  to  Portland,  Maine,  and 
time  taken  up  in  travelling,  by  steamboats  and 
stages,  via  New-York,  Providence  and  Boston. 

Miles.  Hours. 

From  Albany  to  New- York,  150      18 

New-Verk  to  Providence,  200      20 

Providence  to  Boston,  40         6 

Boston  to  Portland,  no      12 

500      56 
500  miles  in  2  days  and  8  hours,  through  the  most 
interesting   parts,  of  the  Northern   and  Eastern 
States,  and  the  Capitals  of  four  of  them. 


THE  WET  TAX. 

.''/  true  .'statement   of  Mr.    Ichabod  Boozy's  we' 
tax'  for  llie  year  1822,  viz. 

One  day  spent  each  week  at  the  store, 
equal  to  52  days,  which  at  4s  per  day 
amounts  to  -  -  -  g34  67 

Parts  of  other  days  spent  at  the  stores  every 
week,  besides  the  above,  say  in  all  20  days 
at  4s.  -  -  -  .  .gl3  33 

One  gill  new  rum  drank  on  each  of  those 

days,  say  90  gills  in  all,  at  4  cents  is  3  60 

The  same  quantity  bought  to  treat  his  bro- 
ther, Obadiah  Boozy,  and  other  good 
friends  by  way  of.rcciprocal  civility  3  60 

Twenty-five  glasses  of  brandy,  bought  oc- 
casionally to  stimulate  the  system,  give 
an  appetite,  and  brighten  the  spirits,  at 
8  cents  -  -  -  -  2  00 

Thirty  glasses  of  gin  and  molasses,  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  eflTects  of  the  brandy,  at 
6  cenls  -  -       '     -  -  1  80 

Losses  sustained  by  reason  of  his  being  ab- 
sent from  home,  viz  : 

Damage  to  three  tons  of  hay  by  rain,  it  not 
lieing  got  in  season — good  ha^  half  spoil- 
ed, 3  tons,  at  4  dollars  -  -  12  00 

Damage  to  the  corn  Ijy  brother  Obadiah's 
cattle,  that  broke  in  while  the  boys  were 
gone  a  fishing — about  20  bushels  lost  10  00 

Loss  on  a  yoke  of  steers  which  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  to  get  money  to  pay 
his  other  taxes,  worth  g40,  sold  for  g30,    10  00 

Bill  of  cost  paid  on  a  suit  by  Capt.  T.  the 
trader,  for  his  rum  score  for  1321  5  63 

Total  amount  of  Mr.  B's  wet  tax,  for  1822  §05  68 


EiditoYiaV  ijoi*Yes\>oi\Aei\ce. 


Cabin  Point,  Va.  lit/i  May,  1823. 
By  an  order  of  the  Surry  county  Agricultural 
Society,  I  am  directed  to  assure  you  oif  its  grati- 
tude, not  only  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the 
seed,  &c.  but  for  your  unremitting  zeal  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  its  rights.  I  am  also. 
Sir,  directed,  through  you,  to  present  to  General 
T.  M.  Foreman,  of  Maryland,  the  thanks  of  the 
society  for  the  Bene  Oil  and  Seeds,  which,  by  the 
members  of  the  society,  is  duly  appreciated.  I 
can  assure  you  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  in 
complying  with  this  part  of  my  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corresponding  committee  of  theSur- 
ry  Agricultural  Society. 


M'dddington,  (J^'.Y.)  May  2,  1823. 
"  I  am  assured  by  a  seedsman  occasionally  in 
my  employ,  who  served  his  time  with  one  of 
the  first  nursery-men  and  seedsmen  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  turnips,  to  trans- 
plant the  young  plants  intended  for  seed,  as  soon 
as  they  are  fit  for  ilie  first  year  ;  so  that  before 
obtaining  the  seed,  they  will  be  twice  transplant- 
C'i." 


Scotland  J^eck,  May  8,  1823. 
"  Sir — I  send  you  by  mail,  one  half  ounce  of 
the  Georgia  Pea,  and  one  half  ounce  of  the  Black 
Pea,  which  we  have  lately  got  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  Georgia  Pea  is  prised  for  its  being  a 
good  bearer,  for  its  quantity  of  vine,  and  from 
their  not  rotting ;  they  will  lie  in  the  field  all  the 
winter  and  come  up  in  the  spring,  produce  abun- 
dance of  viiics  and  some  peas.  From  seeing  this, 
I  was  first  led  to  plant  them,  as  I  wrote  you'some 
iveeks  past.  The  black  nea  is  said  to  be  some- 
what earlier,  and  if  possiole  more  h^rdy.  Should 
.  ou  want  .iny  of  them  for  another  year,  I  can 
send  you  by  the  vay  of  Plymouth  a  bushel  or 
two." 
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Albany,  13t/i  May,  1823.     iterwards  tol  1  that  the  male  vines  made  their  ap- 
Mr.  Clement  Saidler,  who  has  formerly   been  pearance  first,  and  she  had  no  doubt  of  that  hav- 


extensively  engaijed  in  the  worsted  manufactory 
in  Ireland,  has  recently  imported  into  this  neigh- 
borhood a  pair  of  English  sheep  (the  name  of  the 
breed  I  do  not  know,)  of  very  heavy  carcase  (the 
buck  weighed  194  lbs.)  and  long  fleece,  suitable 
for  worsted  fabrics.  He  expects  more  of  them 
this  season.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark, 
that  perhaps  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  the  imported 
woollen  goods  are  of  worsted  fabric;  and  yet  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  establish  a  worsted  maiuifactory  among  us,  or 
to  introduce  the  sheep  whose  fleece  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods. 
Mr.  Saidler  deserves  lasting  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  remedy  the  defect. 

My  indisposition  prevented  my  calling  up,  at  its 
proper  time,  the  bill  I  reported  relative  to  the 
agricultural  school  ;  for  as  it  contemplated  mere 


ing  been  the  way  she  lost  her  strawberries.  Pos- 
sibly that  may  have  been  the  case  with  R.  K.  M. 
Should  any  of  your  correspondents  cultivate  haut- 
boys, 1  .vish  they  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  give 
all  the  information  they  can  on  the  subject,  and 
say  where  a  few  of  the  vines  can  be  had.  The 
writer  of  this  assures  them,  that  she  would  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  doing  it  for  any  subscriber 
to  the  American  Farmer. 

A  LOVER  OF  FRUIT. 

TO  TAKE  HONEY. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  lower  part  of  your 
native  county,  who  knows  much  better  how  to 
take  honey  from  bees  than  the  German  mention- 
ed in  your  paper,  (No.  48,  vol.  4,)  and  with  less 
ty  a  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  studies  andlf^xpense  than  Blake's  patent  hives.  I  was  once 
labours,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  thejan  eye-witness  of  his  taking  it,  and  partook  of 
school,  I  had  given  it  the  latter  form.  I  havejthe  nice  dainty.  He  has  no  need  of  cap,  mask  or 
very  little  doubt  it  would  have  passed  ;  but  as  the  i  gloves — so  far  from  shielding  himself,  he  rolls 
subject  was  a  novel  one  to  many,  I  concluded  tO|li's  sleeves  up  above  his  elbows,  and  goes  at  it 
defer  it  for  another.year.  '  when  the  suti  is  at  its  meridian,  knowing  that  the 

The  season  is  remarkably  backward  with  us.'oees  are  all  at  that  timeyrom  Ao?ne.  Thcbright- 
The  apple  is  not  in  bloom,  and  probably  will  not'er  the  sun  the  better,  and  tUe  month  of  August  is 
be  in  less  than  ten  days.  Seeds  put  in  the  ground  h's  honey  harvest.  When  he  goes,  as  before 
(corn,  melons,  &c.)  two  weeks  ago,  have  not  yet  mentioned,  at  mid-day,  he  takes  off  the  tofi  of  the 


began  to  vegetate.  Winter  grain,  however,  has 
a  pretty  good  a])pearance.  The  winter  was  very 
favourable  for  those  crops.  Grass  has,  as  yet,  a 
promising  aspect. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  esteem. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  BUEL 

J.  S. Skinner,  Esq. 


Milford,  Del.  May  \Hth,  1823. 
The  wheat  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  this  part 
of  Delaware  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fly.  Far- 
mers despair,  in  some  places,  of  getting  their 
seed.  The  best  will  not  make  more  than  half  a 
crop. 

HESSIAN  FLY. 
Centreville,  Queen  Ayin's county,  Md.~) 
May  15th,  1823.         3 
Mr.  Skinner, 

This  is  the  second  week  of  the  session  of  the 
county  court  for  this  county,  and  we  have,  of 
course,  the  best  information  from  every  neighbor- 
hood in  it  respecting  the  growing  crop  of  wheat ; 
and  most  lamentable,  indeed,  it  is.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  crop,  which  existed  three  or 
four  weeks  ago,  is  now  completely  blasted.  So 
great  have  been  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly 
■within  that  period,  that  many  farmers  now  des- 
pair of  making  their  seed,  and  the  crops  c  f  almost 
every  one  has  deteriorated  from  one  half  to  a 
thirxl.  Our  accounts  from  Kent  and  Talbot  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  brother  farmers  in  those 
counties  will  not  fare  better  than  ourselves. 

A  SUFFERING  AGRICULTURIST. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol. 
5,  No.  6,  information  wanting  on  the  cultivation 
of  Strawberries,  I  am  induced  to  make  known  to 
vou  a  conversation  I  had  with  an  old  and  respect- 
able lady,  a  few  weeks  since.  I  was  making  my 
complaints  of  a  disappointment  I  had  met  with 
in  raising  hautboys  ;  I  had,  after  frequent  trials, 
succeeded  in  raising  a  very  handsome  bed  of  vines 
— but  they  all  proved  to  be  male  :  she  said  she 
once  met  with  a  similar  disappointment.  Having 
a  wish  to  plant  out  a  new  lot  very  early  in  the 
spring,  she  picked  out  all  the  biggest,  best  look- 
'ng  plants  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  she  never 
had  any  strawberries  from  those  vines.  She  was  af- 


hive  and  takes  out  as  much  honey  as  he  thinks 
proper;  nails  on  the  top  and  goes  on  to  another, 
and  another,  until  he  is  done.  The  honey  is  as 
nice  and  white  as  it  can  be — the  bees  will  imme- 
diately fill  up  the  vacant  place,  and  the  next  year 
you  have  nice  new  honey  again,  as  the  gentleman 
informed  me.  A  LOVER  OF  HONEY. 

May  \Uh,  1823. 


HOW   TO    RECLAIM  FROZEN  PICKLES. 

ALbermarle  County,  May  9,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  have  pitblished  very  many  valuable  re- 
ceipts in  the  American  Farmer,  please  add  this 
to  the  number,  as  one  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly tested,  and  found  always  to  answer.  When 
vinegar  in  which  pickles  are  preserved  becomes 
frozen,  it  renders  them  soft,  and  unfit  for  use  :  in 
such  cases,  let  the  vineg-ar  be  drained  from  the 
same,  put  into  a  vessel  and  boiled,  and  again 
poured  upon  the  pickles  ;  they  will  then  become 
firm  and  hard  as  before  the  frost.  S. 


IRON  LANYARDS. 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentleman  of  Portsmouth,  New- 
Hampshire,  has  invented  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  new  method  of  setting  up  and  securing'Ships' 
Shrouds.  Chains  are  used  instead  of  Lanyards,  and 
the  Shrouds  are  tightened  by  a  moveable  Screw 
of  such  power,  that  one  man  can  with  ease  set 
up  the  rigging ;  securing  at  any  time  every  half 
inch  gained  from  the  slack  or  stretch  of  the 
shrouds.  For  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  each 
chain  will  weigh  about  thirty  pounds;  and  con- 
sidering their  durability,  are  probably  cheaper 
than  rope  Lanyards.  The  apparatus  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  Merchant's  Hall,  and  approved  by  ma- 
ny competent  judges. 


^mm  m^iBwrnm, 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1823. 


INVASION  OF  SPAIN— COMMENCEMENT 

OF   HOSTILITIES. 

The  regular  packet  ship  Leeds,  capt.  Stoddart, 

which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  April, 

arrived  at  New  York  on  the   18th  instant — she 


brings  news  sixteen  days  later  than  that  received 
by  the  Manhattan. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Bourbon 
G  vernment  respecting  jpain,  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  troops  or  France  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  the 
frontier  river,  on  the  "th  of  April,  and  by  th 
latest  accounts  received  at  Paris,  they  appear  to 
have  occupied  Vittoria,  Bilboa,  and  the  port  and 
citadel  of  Guetaria  [a  small  fishing  town,  con- 
taining about  fifty  houses]  without  meeting  any 
serious  opposition  from  the  Constitutionalists. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Li- 
verpool strongly  deprecated  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  Spain — and  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Cani^ng  said,  "  that  to  any  menace  or  force 
against  Spain,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might, 
the  ministers  of  England  would  not  be  a  party." 

A  letter  from  Liverpool  dated  the  24th  of  April 
says, — "  Ere  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  have 
heard  of  hostilities  having  commenced  between 
France  and  Spain.  How  the  war  will  eventuate, 
time  only  will  determine ;  but  it  is  pretty  appa- 
rent, the  success  of  the  French  has  not  been  equal 
to  their  expectation  at  the  onset.  Speculations 
in  wheat,  anticipating  a  continual  demand,  has 
been  re-commenced,  and  prices  here  are  about  3, 
and  in  London  4s.  per  qr.  higher  within  the  week. 
The  business  in  cotton  has  been  about  an  average 
extent,  and  without  any  alteration  in  prices.  No- 
thing done  in  rice. 

Tobacco. — About    200   hhds.  Kentucky   Leaf 

have  been  sold  at  2^.  a  4d.  per  lb. — some  small 

parcels  of  very  fine  Virginia  for  France,  at  T  a 

^.d. — and  about  40  hhds.  for  Dublin,  at  6*  a  9d. 

per  lb. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  23 — fine  do.  $6  To — Wharf,  do.  $7  25 
sales — Wliite  wheat ,  gl  60  to  1  64 — Red  do.,  $1  57 
to  gl  60 — Rye,  85  cents — Corn,  56  to  58  cents — 
countrv  Oats,  50  to  55  cents—  Beef,  8  Gts.  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  ^56  to  $6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  $4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37i  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $&— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  §3— Herds'  Grass  do.  §3— 
Timothydo.g4S0— Millet,  S3— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $2  50  per  bbl. — No.  2,  §2  25 — Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,.20  to25  c.  s  per  lb — Eggs,  12icts.  perdoz. 
— Hay,  gl8  per  ton — Straw,  J511  to  12. 

Tobacco  generally  sells  as  per  last  accounts — 
we  have  received  reports  of  the  following  parti- 
cular sales  : — James  MuUikin,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Md.  2  hhds— 1  sold  at  §35  50,  1  at  ^15  50 — 
Thomas  Davis,  Frederick  County,  Md. — 5  hhds. 
sold  at  §20  round  in  the  County,  before  it  was 
packed — W.  C.  Doisey,  Somerset,  Pa  1  red 
hhd.  sold  at  >jgl8 — Richard  Snowden,  2  hhds,  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  g20 — one  of  them  was 
worth  moi'e  than  ,^20. 

The  news  of  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  Spain  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  prices  of  coun- 
try produce. 


Primal  every  Friday  at  K-1  pfr  aiuiuni,  fur  JOHN  S.  SKINNF.U  Edi- 
tor, by  JtiSEI'H  ROUINSONontlu- North  West  corner  oi  .Market 
and  Ilelvidi-re  Mreet5.  llnliimore  ;  uhcvreven  descriplioii  oi  Book 
and  .lob  Pr-inting  is  t.\eiuted  \\\&  mkm  iiess  and  ilispmch— Orders 
n-oni  a  distane*  tor  Printiitg  or  r.tnding.  sviili  proper  direction! 
|>ronipty  attended  to,  addres&nl  to  J.  Uoljinson,  Buliimore. 
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First  hear,  or  at  leant  fully,  and  equally,  under- 
stand both  sides,  and  then  Judge. — No.  II. 

9.  The  Baltimore  American  under  date  2nd  May, 
J823,  has  announced  that  the  ivhoie  of  the  stuck 
required  for  the  Chesa/ieake  and  Delaware  ca?ial 
is  believed  to  be  subscribed.  Should  this  be  the 
fact,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  none  of  our 
money  will  be  wanted  upon  that  occasion,  and  iu 
that  event,  also,  eur  choice  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  reduced  to  a  single  alternative.  The 
cross-cut  and  junction-canals,  or  such  other  sub- 
stitute canal  as  may  be  adopted  instead  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  consequence  of  its  being  their  avowed 
object  :o  increase  the  benefits  of  the  Potomac 
canal,  to  Maryland,  may  very  correctly  be  con- 
sidered as  its  appendages.  Thus,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  collect  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Susquehanna  canal,  and  of  the  Potomac  canal  and 
its  appendages,  so  as  to  become  correctly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  merits  of  both,  and  then  to  decide 
accordingly  between  them. 

10.  I  am  aware  that  some  members  of  the  late 
Maryland  Assembly  advocated  with  zeal  an  appro- 
priation of  three  hundred  thousand,  others  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  out  of  the  state  treasury  for 
opening  the  Potomac  canal,  and  that  it  also  ap- 
pears to  be  selected  by  some  of  our  citizens  as  the 
object  of  our /zar<iC!i/ar  attention  .ind  munificence. 
But  this,  it  is  presumed,  was  nothing  better  than 
a  very  inconsiderate  and  over  hasty  conclusion  ; 
adopted  without  ever  waiting  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  much  less  to  investigate  the  clear 
and  decided  evidence  that  exists,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  in  favour  of  a  new  channel  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna; and  at  the  same  time,  without  any 
thing  better  in  favour  of  the  Potomac  canal  and 
its  appendages,  than  mere  assertion.  This,  1  be- 
lieve, has  constituted  the  only  evidence  that  has 
fallen  under  my  notice,  which  the  Potomac  ad- 
vocates have  vet  produced  in  its  favour.  From 
this  circumstance  it  may,  very  rationally,  be  in- 
ferred that  the  subject  admits  of  no  other  ;  for,  as 
no  judicious  mariner  would  ever  substitute  cob- 
webs instead  of  cordage  for  a  cable,  so  neither 
can  be  it  supposed,  even  for  a  moment,  that  anx-; 
ious  advocates,  exerting  themselves  in  support  of 
a  great  public  question,  would  commence  with, 
and  for  months  continue  to  deal  out  the  cobweb- 
evidence  of  assertion,  but  for  the  very  substan 
tial  reason  alone,  of  its  being  completely  out  of 
their  power  to  avail  themselves  of  any  that  was 
better. 

1 1 .  Secretary  Gallatin,  in  his  celebrated  report  to 
Congress  in  1808,  on  roads  and  canals,  has  observ- 
ed, that  in  order  to  be  firoductive  it  is  necessary 
that  a  canal  should  ofien  a  communication  with  a 
natural  extensive  navigation  which  will  flow 
through  that  new  channel.  That  a  new  channel 
to  the  Susquehanna,  would  in  this  respect,  be 
greatly  preferable  to  the  Potomac  canal,  and  its 
appendages  must,  at  once,  be  conclusively  evident 
to  every  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  *ith  the 
superior  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  fomicr;  and 
it  can  only  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  not,  to 
trace  the  different  branches  of  the  two  rivers, 
upon  a  large  and  well  executed  map,  to  be  per- 
fectly assured  of  the  fact. 

12.  The  Philadelphians  were  some  years  past 
earnestly  entreated  by  one  of  their  authors,  to  bring 
to  their  city  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  by 
whom  they  were  also  /larticularly  congratulated 
ti/ion  this  great  geogra/ihical  advantage,  which 
he  said,  would  give  to  their  market  the  exclusive 
custom  of  a  numerous  /leofile  inhabiting  the  u/t- 
Jier  branches  of  that  river.  The  same  author  has 
also  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  engrossing 
the  commei-ce  of  the  Susqueharitia  by  completing 
what  he  said  might,  em/ihatically  be  called  the 
golden  link  of   the   water-chain     crossing    from 
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Reading  to  Middletown,  and  in  addition  has  ob- 
served that  this  last  village  is  surrounded  for 
30  or  40  miles,  i?i  every  direction,  by  a  country' 
the  mo.1t  fertile;  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  best 
cultivated  in  America  ;  a  country  which  jnaywilh 
great  /irofiriety  be  called  the  Belgium  of  the 
Union.  By  the  same  writer  the  vast  country  up 
the  Susquehanna,  is  afterwards  recognised  as  be- 
ing excellent  for  wheat,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
inexhaustible  granary  by  which  might  be  dou- 
bled the  exports  of  Philadelphia. 

13.  What  a  vast  acquisition  then  would  this  trade 
be,  if  it  were  added  to  the  exports  of  Baitimore? 
Should  the  country  prove  very  uneven  indeed,  so 
as  to  elongate  our  water  route  to  Middletown  to 
the  length  of  100  miles,  (otherwise,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  considerably  less,)  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  one  which  has  been  located  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia  is  140  miles.  Thus,  we 
have^reaicazisf  tor  encouragement.  Thus,  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  40  miles,  or  fierha/is 
more,  in  favour  of  Maryland :  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  boatmen,  when  at  the  point  of 
separation,  where  they  were  either  to  take  one 
route  of  140  miles,  or  an  equally  advantageous 
one  of  only  100  or  less,  would  ever  be  su  regard- 
less of  their  own  interest  as  to  prefer  the  more 
distant  market,  unless  it  should  be  understood 
that  it  would  be  so  much  better  when  there,  as 
amply  to  reward  them  for  the  additional  time,  la- 
bour and  expense  that  would  be  required. 

14  In  accordance  with  this  evidence  that  of  our 
Baltimore  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject  is  also  highly  favourable.  By  one  of  those 
it  has  been  said,  that,  the  Susquehanna  alone  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  a  country,  of  itself  suffici- 
ently extensive  to  maintain  a  city  of  the  first 
magnitude.  By  another,  we  are  informed,  that, 
the  imfiortartce  of  the  Susquehanna  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood;  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Allegany  river,  and  with  Lake  Jirie  :  that  it 
taps  every  line  of  communication  in  Pennsylvania; 
that  it  reaches  the  Genesee  country  by  the  Seneca 
lake,  in  the  richest  fiart  and  in  tie  centre  of  the 
state  of  JVew  York;  that  its  commerce  is  of  vast 
i7n/iortance,  and  that  there  can  be  7io  doubt  of 
its  immense  utility  to  Baltimore ;  and  conse 
quently  to  the  state  of  Maryland  at  large; 
for  as  it  is  natural  for  all  fluids  presently  to 
find  the  true  level,  so  also  the  benign  influence 
of  increasing  intercourse,  commerce  and  wealth, 
like  that  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  will  speedi- 
ly, and  with  infallible  certainty  expand  and  dif- 
fuse itself  far  and  wide  through  the  whole  po- 
fiulation. 

15.  But  that  portion  of  evidence  to  which,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  desire  most  particularly 
and  respectfully  to  invite  the  candid  attention  of 
every  individual,  and  more  especially  of  every 
advocate  of  the  Potomac  Canal  and  its  appen- 
dages, remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  The  great 
preference  justly  due  to  the  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hanna has  been  ably  set  forth,  and  with  great* 
force  of  reasoning  confirmed  by  a  Commiaee  of 
the  Senate  of  Maryland  whose  report  is  recog- 
nised undtr  the  article  "  Navigation  Inland," 
pages  380  and  381,  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia. In  that  report  it  is  exp-essly  stated 
that  viewing  the  Navigation  of  the  river  Susque- 
hanna as  a  subject  of  great  and  bo7indtess  im- 
portance, the  Cominiltee  have  given  to  it  their 
fullest  and  most  attentive  consideration.  Then, 
after  adverting  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  be- 
ing convmced  of  its  vast  utility  and  benefit,  and 
their  anxious  solicitude  for  legislative  aid  in  its 
favour  the  next  sentence  of  the  report  is  in  these 
words:   Under  these  circumstances  your  Commit- 


*  This  report  was  also  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Morning  Chronicle  under  dale  18th  Febru- 
ary, 1822. 


tee  cannot  but  recommend  it  us  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  deepest  reflection,  and  fraught  with  con- 
siderations of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland. 

16.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  Report, 
"  That  particular  district  of  country  to  which  the 
"  benefits  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  Maryland  are 
"  most  immediately  extended,  lying  between  the 
"  Susquehanna  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Potomac 
"on  the  other,  and  extending  Northwestward 
"  from  Baltimore  to  the  North-mountain,  com- 
"  prehending  the  Conecocheague  valley,  is  said 
"  to  have  been,  accurately  measured  on  a  map  of 
"  the  country,  and  found  to  contain  5000  square 
"  miles.  Those  portions  of  the  country  bordering 
"  upon  the  various  tributary  streams  of  the  Poto- 
"  mac,  westward  of  the  South-mountain  in  Ma- 
"  ryland,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  have 
"  also  been  measured  and  found  to  contain 
"  10,000  square  miles."  (Only  ten  thousand,  let  it 
be  remembered.)  "But  when  your  Committee 
"  direct  their  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
"try  through  which  the  Susquehanna  flows,  they 
"  embrace  within  their  view  a  field  of  greater 
"  and  more  enlarged  dimensions.  By  an  accu- 
"  rate  measurement  of  those  expanded  regions 
"  situated  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  its  numer- 
"ons  wide  spreading  branches  they  have  been 
"  found  to  contain  about  20,000  square  miles,  ex- 
"  elusive  of  10,000  square  miles  more  of  adjacent 
"  country,  lying  upon  other  waters  in  the  states 
"  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;"  (making  toge- 
ther, thirty  thousand  square  miles,  let  it  be  re- 
collected, which  is  an  extent  of  country  equiva- 
lent to  six  times  our  wagon  communication,  and  of 
three  times  the  magnitude  of  but  ten  thousand 
square  miles  on  the  Potomac,)  "  for  the  produce 
"of  which  country,  should  the  navigation  of  the 
"  Susquehanna  be  improved  to  the  extent  con- 
"  templated,  Baltimore  must  inevitably  become 
"  the  most  convenient  market. 

17.  "  From  these  estimates  it  is  abundantly  evj- 
"dent  that  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  (flow- 
"  ing  as  it  does  through  a  country  of  vast  extent 
"  and  inferior  in  point  of  fertility,  [let  it  be  re- 
"  membered,]  to  no  portion  of  the  United  States,) 
"  is  a  trade  involving  in  its  nature,  a  very  exten- 
"  sive,  permanent  and  growing  interest.  Were 
"  the  Potomac  (continues  the  report,)  improved 
"  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  its  trade  must  be 
"  considered  but  of  minor  importance,  (but  of 
"minor  importance  let  it  be  recollected,)  when 
"  compared  with  that  of  the  Susquehannna  ;  the 
"  Potomac,  flowing  as  it  does  through  a  counti-y 
"  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  by  no  means 
"  celebrated  for  its  richness  and  fertility. 

18.  "In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  remarked, 
"  that  to  however  great  an  extent  the  productions 
"  of  the  soil  may  find  their  way  into  the  Potomac, 
(and  equally  so  of  the  Potomac  Canal)  "  howe- 
"  ver  extensive  the  demand  for  foreign  commo- 
"dities  at  Georgetown  and  Washington,  the  state 
"  of  Maryland  can  derive  but  little  benefit  from 
"  it.  The  advantages  secured  flow  into  a  differ- 
"  ent  channel :  they  go  to  fill  other  cofTei-s — not 
"  those  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  (How  very 
accurate  is  every  syllable  of  this  description  !) 
"  But  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehan- 
"  na,  to  the  extent  proposed,  (say  the  Committee) 
"  and  you  bring  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  trade 
"  of  incalculable  extent  and  value,"  (let  it  be  re- 
"  membered,)  the  benefits  of  which  must  be 
"  imparted  to  every  section  of  the  state,  and 
"  which  cannot  fail  richly  to  remunerate  us  for 
"  whatever  aid  may  be  extended  to  it " 

19.  The  foregoing  evidence  from  its  beingpart- 
ly  geographical,  and  in  other  respects  of  an  une- 
quivocal and  well  attested  character,  I  trust  it  will 
accordingly  be  appreciated  by  the  public  as  be- 
ing entirely  divested  of  the  cobweb  texture,  and 
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made  up  of  tUe  stror.gest  materials,  such  as  those 
of  a  three  fold  cord,  which,  it  has  been  very 
iustlv  observed,  is  not  easily  broken. ' 

WILLIAM  KENVVORTHY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  ESQ. 
Dear  Siii, 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said,  about 
"Improved  Short  Horns,"  that  there  is  little  to 
be  given  by  me  in  their  praise,  but  tlie  results  ol 
my  immediate  ol)servation.  I  had  amjjle  opportu- 
nities abroad,  I  have  most  sedulously  availed  my- 
self of  all  the  means  within  my  reach  at  home, 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  comjjarative 
merits,  of  tlie  various  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  of 
which  we  are  possessed.  I  control  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  alluvions  meadow,  as  well  as 
many  farms,  and  large  bodies  of  wild  lands,  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Maine.  I  am  thus 
led  to  mingle  with  farmers  both  in  this  and  in 
other  states,  to  examine  their  cattle,  and  ascer- 
tain their  properties,  as  well  as  the  products  of 
the  soil ;  whilst  my  own  farm  enables  mc  to  pro 
secute  any  system  of  experiments,  which  I  may 
be  led  to  attempt  I  have  had  cattle  bred  in  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Virginia,  Maine,  Massachu- 
sects,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  traced  every  importation,  of  which  I  had 
heard.  I  can  distinguish  Mr.  O'Donnell's,  Pat- 
terson's, Gough's,  and  Parkinson's  importations 
for  Maryland — the  Holstein,  Jldcrncy,  Irish, 
Dutch,  Flanders,  Brittany,  Pole  and  Sliort  Horn 
breeds  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  Sims, 
Cunningham,  Ross,  Wain,  Hamilton,  Kettland, 
-Guest,  and  Haines  :  the  families  of  various  de- 
grees of  affinity,  to  the  pure  race  of  "  Short 
Horns,"  carried  to  New  York  by  Col.  Ueveaux, 
and  Mr.  Heaton — theLeicestershire,  Lancashire, 
and  Hereford  cattle,  taken  to  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Maine,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth 
Stewart  and  Vaughan.  Of  most  of  these  impor- 
tations I  have  had  individuals,  and  of  all,  have 
carefully  examined  some  of  the  progeny,  either 
here,  or  at  a  distance.  j 

I  have  possessed  an  hundred  and  fifty  cows,; 
calves,  bullocks,  and  bulls  within  three  years.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  society  of  learned  farmers,  I  have 
attended  cattle  shows  without  numljer,  I  have 
read  "Albion,"  "the  Memoirs,"  and  I  reside 
near  farms  to  "  large  dairies  devoted :"  thus  witl\- 
out  boastingof  my  brilliant  accomplishments,  or 
elaborate  acquirements,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
tail  cf  asheeji,  the  buttock  of  a  bull,  oi-  the  bag 
of  a  cow,  I  may  venture  to  state  what  I,  and  my 
cattle  have  done. 

For  some  animals  of  the  breeds,  which  I  de- 
signate, I  had  given  great  prices  ;  yet  the  best  of 
them  all,  I  sold  for  but  sixty  dollars  a  bead,  about 
the  time,  I  gave  nearty  five  hundred  dolhirs  for 
two  imported  "  Imjiruved  Short  Hum"  .coius — 
and  from  Mr.  Williams  of  Massachusetts  procured 
eighteen  or  twenty  yearlings,  and  calves  by  his 
extraordinary  Biil'l  Denton.  I  have  since  obtain 
od,  three  imported  heifers  ;  for  one  of  them  by 
North  .Star  from  a  cow  by  Coir-et,  I  paid  in  Eng- 
land five  hundred  dollars.  Among  niy  stock  a 
Chinese  and  Devon  heifer,  a  yearling  aid  cow 
iVom  an  imported  Devon,  by  an  English  bull,  al- 
so heifers,  and  cows  bred  upon  our  meadows  aui' 
mountains  have  been  placed,  to  decide  the  qucs 
tion>,  which  have  caused  aniongl)i'Cedors  sonmcl! 
dispute.  AU  my  experience  has  shown,  tliat  tii- 
extent  of  excellence  in  the  animal,  wlicther  /;.' 
Jiuiiits,  j:roJierties,  sliapf,  dini-.fjisition,  early  miztu- 
rilijy  or  tendency  to  secrete  fat,  or  afford  rich 
milk  is  determined,  by  the  degree  of  affinity  to 
the  jiure  race  of  Imjiroved  Slvirt  Horns.  That 
my  Duiham  cows  are  deep  milkeis,  tliat  they  an 
hardy  *  have  elastic  pliant  hides  witlx  thick  soft 
coatsj    tliat  when  dry,  they  are  easily  made   fat. 


that  whilst  yielding  milk,  they  become  thin,  has 
been  proved  to  my  entire  conviction.  Might  not 
Albion"  be  asked  whether  he  did  not  forget,  that 
although  it  is  difficult  to  "  blow  hot  and  cold  at  th' 
same  time,"  that  it  is.possiljle  to  blow  hot  in  June, 
and  cold  in  January.  The  tendency  towards  fat, 
proceeds,  I  should  presume,  from  the  power  oi 
the  animal's  stomach,  and  intestines  to  separate 
the  nutritious,  from  the  excrementitious  parts  ol 
its  aliment.  Nature  wisely  destines  certain  por- 
tions of  nutritious  matter  at  proper  times,  for  the 
secretion  of  milk — that  milk  is  an  unctuous,  and 
very  nutritious  fluid,  cannot  be  questioned — mucli 
therefore  of  nutrition  is  withdrawn  by  the  milk 
from  the  formation  of  fat — but  does  it  follow,  thai- 
such  portions  as  have  made  butter,  or  Jiroduced 
fut  in  the  calf,  when  no  longer  directed  towanis 
the  secretion  of  milk,  must  necessarily  lose  all 
their  properties,  and  pass  off  in  urine  or  in  dung? 
Do  we  not  invariably  find,  that  all  cows  when 
dry  become  more  readily  f.it  than  -vuen  they  give 
milk  f  Is  it  not  tu  be  inferred  that  the  matter 
which  would  have  passed  oft"  in  milk,  way  be 
nutde  to  produce  fat  ?  Does  notour  experience 
show  in  ill)  families  of  wild  cattle,  where  the 
perverscness  of  man  has  not  interfei-ed  with  the 
dispositions  of  nature,  that  when  kept  quiet,  and 
well  fed,  they  exhibit  great  tendency  towards 
secretions  of  fat.  In  the  cattle  even  of  Asia  and 
China,  in  the  Kyloes  of  Scotland,  in  the  wild 
breeds  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  little  mountain 
cows  of  America,  such  disposition  is  generally 
shov/n. 

The  mistaken  ingenuity  of  the  breeders  of 
Holland,  whence  all  the  deepest  milkers,  whe- 
ther Holderness,  "Old  Short  Horns,"  Holstein,  or 
whatever  thev  may  be  termed  in  America,  are  in 
some  measure  derived,  carried  them  into  an  ab 
surd  "cross,"  aftordiiTg  excessive  secretions  of 
bad  milk;  thus  not  only  prematurely  exhausting 
the  animal  by  which  they  are  given,  but  at  all 
times  requiring  great  quantities  of  food  for  her 
support.  That  disease,  peculiar  tendency  to-Mard-s 
fatness,  or  leanness,  or  copious  supplies  of  thin, 
or  lesser  tpiantities  of  rich  milk,  or  even  the  de- 
termination of  a  particular  color,  towards  any  de- 
finite part  of  the  body,  as  white  at  the  endiof  a 
Devon's  tail,  may  be  established  by  persever- 
ance, and  art,  every  man  conversant  with  the  sub- 
will  readily  believe.     Because  a  Dutchman 


ject, 

chooses  to  wear'  out  his  cow,  or  have  a  race  oi 
animals,  which  will  not  readily  become  fat,  even 
when  dry;  and  the  culjidity  of  the  venders  o; 
milk  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, or  America,  has  led  them  to  propa.^^ate 
this  unthrifty  breed  of  cattle,  is  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  efforts  of  Codings,  and  his  coadjutors, 
could  not  obtain  bv  crossing  a  family,  uliicu  art- 
fitted  at  diffenrntiinu-s  for  the  production  of  inilt. 
U!td  necretion  of  fat. 

\ours,  CC'Z. 

CURWEX. 
Phitadel/ihia   County,  .l/iril  lOlh,  1823 

Murray's   System  of    Che-;'.istry,  says  "tl-.e 

blood  is  a  compound" of  this  kind,"  ^.  "audit 

"we  suppose  a  iluid  thus  passin;;  tiirougl-  tubes  ol 

"difierent  diameters,  and  undergoing  successive 

"  decompositions,  we  may  easily  cor,c'.-';ve  that  ve  ■ 

"  ly  different  products  m'ay  be  formed  Irom  tbe 

"  same  origiwal  compound.     This  affords  a  simi)le 

"  view  of  the  nature  of  secretion.  No  compUcaled 

'ajjparatus  is  requisite  for  the  perfo.ni.wceot  t'n. 

change,  all  that  is  [leeessary  being  the  pi-opidsi  j  i 

'of  the  blood  tlirough  minute  vessels,  capable  or 

'contraction.    It  has  accordingly  frequently  beeu 

'  observed,  that  new  products  are  formed  wiihou 

'  the  intervention  of  glands  ;  such  is  the  formation 

'  of  the  fat  or  of  the  muscular  fibre.     It  is  easy  li 

'conceive  that  the  formation  of 'these  may  t.ike 

'place  in  the  extreme  vessels,  wher- these  pvo- 

•  ducts  arc  deposited  ;  and  in  like  manner,  -jitne 


"  mere  course  of  the  circulation,  may  be  formed  the 
"  gluten,  albumen,  and  other  principles  of  the  blood 
"  itself.  From  secretion  a  variety  of  products  are 
"  formed,  as  the  bile,  milk,  fat,  the  bony  matter, 
"  the  matter  of  membranes,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
"These  complete  the  fot-mation  of  animal  matter, 
"  and  comprehend  its  several  varieties.  Such  are 
"  the  different  steps  of  the  process  of  animalization. 
"  The  food  is  digested  in  the  stomach,  mi.xed  with 
"  animal  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  convert- 
"edinto  chyle:  this  mingles  with  the  blood,  and 
"loses  a  portion  of  carbon  in  the  lungs:  in  the  ex- 
"  tramc  vessels  it  is  converted  into  the  general 
"principles  of  animal  matter;  and  in  tne  glands, 
"  is  converted  into  various  secreted  products." 

White,  vol.  4,  chapter  1.  of  the    formation  of 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  cow,  page   13.     "  The 
"  stomacli  then  may  be  considered  both  as  a  muscu- 
"  lar  and  as  a  vital  organ.  If  we  view  it  in  another 
"light  wc  shall  consider  it  as  one  continued  bibu- 
"  Ions  sur. ace,  suck  ng  up  the  chyle  as  it  isfonn- 
"  ed,  and  conveying  it  by  means  of  the  milk-vessels 
"  to  the  four  receptacles  which  are  named  thequar. 
"  tersofthe  udiler.  There  is  another  order  of  absor- 
"  bent  vessels  in  the  .>tomach,  and  in  the  small  in- 
"  testines  also,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  nam- 
"  ed  lacteals,  which'ra.nify  through  the  mesen- 
"tery,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct,  hav- 
"ing  previously  passed  through  what'  are  named 
"the  mesenteric  glands;     that  is   for  the    most 
"  part,  for  some  are  seen  going  over  their  surface. 
"  These  lacteals  are    subsidiary,    and  occasional 
ill   their   office,  serving   to  convey   chyle  when 
the  mesenteric  glands  are  inflamed  and  obstruct- 
ed. Chyle,  as  we  find  it  in  the  lacteals,  is  exact- 
"ly  like  milk  in  every  respect,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing.     Tiie  fiuid  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
different  ;  it  is  semltransparent,  has  always   a 
little   oil  _  floating  on   it,  and  is  now    and  then 
found  mixed  with  a  little  blood,  which   proba- 
bly falls   into  it  after,  death,    from  the   great 
vein    in  wdiich   it    terminates.     This   depends 
on  the  value  of   that  part  giving  way,  in  con- 
sequence  of  death.     Chyle  and  milk  are  then 
"  precisely  the  same  thing  ;  and  in  the  cow  there 
"  are   three  thoracic  ducts,  two  going  to  the  ud- 
"der  and    conveying  milk,    and  one   to  a   great 
"  vein  near  the  heart,  conveying  that  fluid  fro-.Ti 
'•which  the  blood  is  formed      When  the  animal 
"hasyoiiag,  the   lactiferous  vessels,   for   so   the 
"minute   branches  of  the    two  foriijer  thoracic 
"  ducts  should  be  named,  have  a  predominant  ap- 
"  titude  to  a'jsovb  the  chyle,  and  a  su;ficient  quan- 
"tity  only  is   taken  up  by  the  chyliferous  vessels 
"  going  to  the  third  thoracic  duct  to  supply  the 

"  iieart."  

*  The  hardiness  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  was 
forcibly  evinced,  on  the  estate  of  a  scientific  and 
eloquent  .igriculcurist,  who  in  his  contempt  of  the 
old  fashioned  mode  of  delving,  aiid  ploughing  the 
earth,  uViluckilv  left  his  barns  without  fodder,  and 
his  fieLls  bare  of  grass,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  himself  in  the  last  spring,  when  he  emerged 
from  his  clos'.-t,  and  discovered  that  his  schemes 
liadall  failed^aiid  his  cattle  had-starved,  except 
those  of  pure  "  Improved  Short  Horn"  blood. 

NoTii.— The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ding the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Col.  Edw'ird  Lloyd,  speaking  of  the  Improved 
.Short  Horns,  Champion,  tihepherdess  and  White 
iJose — sent  in"  by  Mr.  Charles  Champion  of 
Blythe,  Nottinghamshire,  England.— Col._  Lloyd 
observes  "1  found  Champion  and  the  heifers  in 
\mo  order  on  mji  return  ;  they  were,  and  still  are 
too  fat.  I  assure  you  that  Shepherdess  reduces 
l>itt  n/oivly,  although  I  feed  her  alone  on  corn 
to/is — and  Cha:iipion  is  still  too  fat,  although  1 
have  reduced  his  feed  to  a  half  gallon  of  meal  per 
day.  Their  fu;!-ni;:g  i/nalities  far  exceed  my 
exoectation?;,"  and  are  almost  incredible." 
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Prom  Phillifis'  HUtory  of  Cultivated  Vegetables. 

FLAX,  OR  LINE.— LINUM. 

Natural  order,  Greciifales.     ./J genus  of  the  Pen- 
tandria  Pentagynia  class. 

The  Greeks  called  this  vegetable  j\/i;«v,  and 
the  Latins  had  no  other  name  for  it  than  IJnunt, 
both  in  its  growing  state  and  when  prepared  for 
the  spinner;  hence  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
have  derived  the  word  Lino  ;  and  the  French, 
lAn.  The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Lyne  fiioni  the 
same  source.  The  word  Flax  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Pleax,  or  Flex ;  but  we  still  term  it 
Linseed  and  Linen  cloth,  although  when  speaking 
of  the  plant  we  call  it  Flax. 

We  know  twenty-two  species  of  Linum,  four 
of  which  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  our  soil. 

The  flax  is  scarcely  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  common  grass  ;  yet  on  no  other  vegetable  has 
the  ingenuity  of  man  been  so  extensively  cm- 
ployed,  or  exerted  witli  such  success. 

Without  the  aid  of  flax,  this  island  might  have 
rerrraincd  unknown  and  unpeopled.  Its  assistance 
enabled  the  European  sailor  to  discover  a  new 
world,  and  people  to  whom  we  must  haxe  re- 
mained strangers  but  for  the  fibres  of  this  herb, 
and  from  whose  territories  we  have  since  enrich- 
ed our  isle  with  the  most  useful  roots,  the  most 
luxurious  fruits,  and  ornamental  plants.  It  was 
with  flax  that  we  fir.st  made  wii.gs  to  our  vessels, 
with  which  we  travelled  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  eagle,  and  extended  our  commerce  totlie  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

Djcdalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
sails  for  ships,  by  which  he  fled  from  Crete,  to  es- 
cape from  the  revenge  of  the  incensed  Minos, 
who  had  condemned  him  to  be  confined  in  tht 
labyrinth  which  he  had  constructed.  Dxdulus 
arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  Cocalus,  king  of  that  island.  From 
this  circumstance  the  ancient  allegory  states,  that 
he  made  himself  wings.  This  was  at  least  1350 
years  before  Christ ;  and  wc  find  that  sails  were 
certainly  used  before  Homer's  time,  who  says 

"  the  winds  aloud 

Howl  o'er   the  masts,   and  sing  through   every 

shroud." 
At  that  period  the  use  of  hemp  was  not  discovered 

Flax  is  a  slender  plant,  that  seldom  exceeds 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  From  its  fibrous 
bark  wc  procure  the  comfort  of  linen,  and  the 
beauty  of  lace  ;  its  very  rags  are  manufactured, 
into  the  most  exquisite  of  all  our  luxuries,  viz. 
the  paper  that  enables  distant  friends  to  hold  con- 
verse, and  communicates  the  wisdom  of  the  learn- 
ed of  every  age  and  language. 

How  the  fibrous  qualities  of  this  plant  were 
first  discovered,  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  re- 
search to  ascertain  ;  probably  the  earliest  use  of 
this  pliable  plant  was  to  twist  into  bands  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  productive  vines  to  unfruit- 
ful trees.  Thus  Milton  desciibes  the  employ- 
ment of  our  first  parents  : 

"  or  they  led  the  vine 

Towed  herelm  ;  she 'spoused,  about  him  twines 

Her  marriageable  arms,  ai:d  with  her  brings 

Her  dov.-er,  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 

His  barren  leaves."  Book  5. 

As  man  multiplied,  the  necessity  of  ensnaring 
wild  animals  and  securing  domestic  ones,  would 
naturally  call  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
cord  ;  and  when  once  a  band  was  formed  of  the 
whole  plant,  it  would  easily  be  discovered  that 
the  fibres  were  the  part  thataff'orded  the  strength. 

When  New  Holland  was  first  discovered,  it 
was  observed  that  the  natives,  who  subsisted 
princi;!ally  on  fish,  had  invented  a  kind  of  net 
made  of  the  fibres  of  flax,  by  inserting  the  loops 
into  each  other  without  a  knot ;  yet  these  people 


had  not  the  least  idea  of  forming  a  covciing, 
even  to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  were  so  barb.^rously  ignorant 
as  not  to  have  the  least  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
cultivating  plants  or  fruits  of  any  description. 

The  making  and  use  of  linen'  cloth  apjKars  to 
have  been  invented  previously  to  the  Deluge,  as 
we  read  that  Noah  slept  in  a  tent.* 

Egypt,  which  appears  to  he  the  country  that 
Hani,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  resorted  to,  from 
its  lieing  called  in  Scripture,  the  Land  of  Ham, 
soon  became  the  garden  of  the  East,  and  the  scat 
of  aits. 

"  Israel  also  came  into  Egypt,  and  Jacob  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  Ham."| 

Ham  is  supposed  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life, 
but  his  son  Mizraim,  wno  is  mentioned  in  profane 
history  by  the  appellation  of  Menes,  assumed  tlie 
%tyle  of  king,  ajid  built  the  town  of  Memphis. 
His  wife  Isis,  whom  some  suppose  to  lie  the  same 
as  lo,  is  saitl  to  have  taught  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  employed  herself  diligently  in  cultivating 
the  earth,  for  wliich  she  was  deified,  and  tlie 
worship  of  Isis  became  universal  in  Egypt.  The 
priests  of  this  goddess  were  clothed  in  linen  g!ir- 
nicnls. 

About  300  years  after  the  flood,  Abram  and 
his  family  went  into  Egypt  to  avoid  the  famine  ; 
and  on  tlicir  return  the  following  year,  the  book 
of  Genesis  notices,  that  Lot,  the  nephew  of 
Abrani,  had  flocks  and  herds,  and  tents. 

P'.iaraoh  aiTayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen  :  and  when  Moses  called  down  the  plague 
of  hail  upon  Egypt,  it  destroyed  the  flax. 

"  And  the  flax   and    the   barley    was  smitten 
for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was 
boiled."^: 

That  the  art  of  weaving  had  attained  a  won 
derful    perfection    in    Egypt  in   those   days,  we 
learn  both  from  profane  and  sacred  history. 

The  Israelites  appear  to  have  carried  the  art 
with  them  when  they  were  delivered  from  bon- 
dage ;  for  they  were  commanded  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  make  offerings  for  the  tabernacle,  of 
"  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and 
goats'  hair" 

"  Thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet  :  with  cherubims  of  cunning 
work  shalt  thou  make  them."§ 

In  the  28th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  we  have 
a  description  of  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron, 
which  were  of  fine  linen.  "  And  thou  shalt  em- 
broider tlie  coat  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make 
the  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the 
girdle  of  needle-work." 

"  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted 
did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which 
they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and 
of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  all  the  women, 
whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom,  spun 
goats'  hair."ll 

Egypt  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  the  coun- 
try of  flax  and  linen  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
whose  merchants  traded  thither  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  time  that  Abram  visited  that 
land. 

"  And  Solomon  had  horses;  brought  out  of  >^gypt, 
and  linen  yarn  :  the  king's  merchants  received 
linen  yarn  at  a  price. "1 

"  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  ta- 


*   Gen.  c.  ix.  v.  21. 

t  Psalnu  cv.  -v.  23. 

X  Kxodus,  c.  ix.  V.  31. 

§  Exod.  cha/i.  xxvi.  x;.  1. 

II  Exod.  chafi.  xxxv.  v.  25,  26. 

1   1  Kings,  c/iaji.  X.  V,  28. 


pestry,  with   carved    works,    with    fine   linen  ot 
Egypt."* 

The  prophet  Isaiah  notices  this  manufacture  of 
the  Egyptians,  about  250  years  later  than  Solo- 
mon. This  prophet  menaces  Egypt  with  a 
drought  of  so  terrible  a  kind,  that  it  should  in- 
terrupt every  kind  of  labour. 

"  Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  they 
that  weave   net-works,    shall   be   confounded."f 

Ezekiel  the  prophet,  in  his  description  of  the 
riches  and  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  speaks  of 
the  productions  of  Egypt,  about  150  years  after 
Isaiah. 

"  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt 
was  that  wliich  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy 
sail.:}: 

From  the  Egyptian  linen,  the  principal  gar- 
ments of  the  priests  of  the  heathens,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Israelites,  were  formed.  The  Eastern 
kings  and  princes  were  also  habited  in  linen, 
therefore  flax  formed  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  trade  of  Egypt  ;  and  their  method  of  mak- 
ing fine  linen,  was  carried  to  such  a  wonderful 
perfection,  that  the  threads  which  were  drawn 
out  of  them  were  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
keenest  eye.  Pliny  states,  that  some  of  the  thread 
made  from  flax  was  finer  and  more  even,  if  pas- 
sible, than  the  web  of  a  spider,  and  yet  so  strong, 
that  it  would  give  a  sound  nearly  as  loud  as  a 
lute-string.  This  author  states  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  nineteenth  book,  that  he  had  seen  an 
Egyptian  net  made  of  so  fine  a  thread,  that,  not- 
withstanding every  cord  in  the  mesh  was  made  of 
150  threads  twisted,  yet  it  could  be  drawn  through 
the  ring  of  a  finger.  "  I  have  known,"  says  this 
writer,  "  one  man  who  could  carry  about  as 
many  of  these  nets,  as  Avould  encompass  a  whole 
forest."  He  adds,  that  Julius  Lupus,  who  was 
governor  of  Egypt,  possessed  onu  of  these  nets, 
t)ut  that  the  most  extraordinary  net-work  was 
that  w4>ich  was  shewn  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes;  every  tliread  of  which 
was  twisted  365  times  double,  agreeably  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year.  This  singularly  curi- 
ous piece  of  workmanship  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Amasis,  who  from  a  common  soldier  became 
King  of  Egypt,  about  526  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian xra. 

The  author  has  now  in  his  possession  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth,  which  was  woven  in  Egypt  as 
long  back  as  the  Trojan  war.  It  will  naturally 
be  surmised,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  envelope 
of  a  mummy.  In  comparing  this  cloth  to  that  of 
our  lineii  of  the  same  fineness,  and  examining 
them  through  a  microscope,  it  is  observed,  that 
the  warp  of  the  ancient  linen  is  not  so  close  as 
that  of  the  present  make,  but  that  the  woof  is 
pressed  much  closer :  it  would  consequently  be 
more  durable,  wear  softer,  and  be  less  susceptible 
of  soil,  than  modern  linen  cloth. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  an  Egyptian  colony 
from  Sais,  followed  the  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
by  applying  themselves  to  raising  flax  for  linen 
cloth  :  they  therefore  worshipped  Minerva,  who 
was  also  styled  Ergutis,  or  the  workwoman,  for 
hei  exiciency  m  spinning  and  weaving;  and  who 
IS  supposed  10  be  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  Isis; 
for  the  E^cyptians,  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
importance  of  their  linen  manufactory,  exposed 
in  their  festivals  an  image,  beai'ing  in  its  right 
hand  the  beam  or  instrument  round  which  the 
weavers  rolled  the  warp  of  their  cloth.  This 
image  was  called  Minerva,  from  Manevra,  a 
weaver's  loom.  The  name  of  jithene,  that  is  al- 
so given  to  this  goddess,  is  the  very  word  denot- 
ing  in    Fgypt  the  flaxen  thread   used   in  their 


*  Proverbs,  chati.  vii.  v.  16. 
f  Isaiah,  cha/t.  xix.  v.  9. 
X  Etckiel,  chufi.  xxvii.  v.  7. 
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loom!).     Near  this  figure,  which  was  intended  to 
warn   the    inhabitants   of  the   approach   of   the 
weaving  or  winter  season,  they  placed  another  of 
an  insect,  whose  industry  is   supposed   to   have 
given  rise  to  this  art,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Arachne,    (from  arach,  to   make   linen 
cloth)  to  denote  its  application.     All  these  em- 
blems, transplanted  to  Greece,  were  by  the  geni- 
us of  a  people  fond  of  the  marvellous,  converted 
into  real  objects,  and  indeed  afforded  ample  room 
for  the  imagination  of  their  poets  to  invent  the 
fable  of  the  transformation  of  Arachne  into  a  spi- 
der.   Ovid,  who  has  set  this  story  in  a  beautiful 
light,  says,  Arachne  was 
"  One  at  the  loom  so  exquisitely  skill'd, 
That  to  the  goddess  she  refused  to  yield. 
Low  was  her  birth,  and  small  her  native  town, 
She  from  her  art  alone  obtained  renown. 

"  Oft  to  admire  the  niceness  of  her  skill, 
The  nymphs  would  quit  their  fountain,  shade  or 

hUl." 

After  Minerva  had  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Arachne,  the  poet  thus  elegantly  describes  their 
work  ; 

"  Straight  to  their  posts  appointed  both  repair, 
And  fix  their  threaded  looms  with  equal  care 
Around  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  tied. 
While  hollow  canes  the  parting  warp  divide ; 
Through  which  with  nimble  flight  the  shuttles 

play. 
And  for  the  woof  prepare  a  ready  way  ; 
The  v.  oof  and  warp  unite,  press'd  by  the  toothy 
slay. 
Thus  both,  their  mantles  button'd  to  their 
breast. 
Their  skilful  fingers  ply  with  willing  haste, 
And  work'd  with  pleasure :  while  they  cheer 

the  eye 
With  glowing  purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye  : 
Or,  justly  intermixing  shades  with  light,* 
Their  colouring  insensibly  unite. 
As  when  a  shower  transpierced  with  sunny  rays 
Its  mighty  arch  along  the  heaven  displays  ; 
From  whence  a  thousand  different  colours  rise. 
Whose  fine  transition  cheats  the  clearest  eyes : 
So  like  the  intermingled  shading  seems. 
And  only  differs  in  the  last  extremes. 
Then  threads  of  gold  both  artfully  dispose, 
And,  as  each  part  in  just  proportion  rose. 
Some  antique  fable  in  their  work  disclose." 
The  Greeks  made  a  linen  of  so  fine  a  fabric, 
from  the  flax  which  they  cultivated  near   Elis, 
(Now  Belvedere,)  that  it  sold  by  weight  at  the 
price  of  gold.    This  is  the  flax  which  Pliny  calls 
Byssus,  and  from  which  a  kind  of  lawn  or  tiffany 
was  made.     The  same  author  says,  a  flax  is  now 
found    out  which  will  not  consume  in  the  fire ; 
this  he  calls  living  flax,  and   says,  he  saw  at  a 
great  feast,  all  the  table-cloths,  napkms,  andto-y- 
cls,  thrown  into  the  fire,  which  received  a  clean 
liness  and  lustre  from  the  flames,  which  no  wate 
could  have  given  it.    This  kind  of  cloth  was  used 
at  the  royal  obsequies  and  funerals,  to  wrap  round 
the  corpse  as  a  shroud  or  sheet,  in  order  to  pre 
serve  the  ashes  of  the  body,  from  mixing  with 
those  of  the  wood  of  the  funeral  pile.     Pliny  adds, 
that  this  flax  grew  in  the  deserts  of  India,  where 
the  country  is  parched  and  burnt  with  the  sun 
he  says,  it  is  difficult  to  be  found,  and  as  hard  to 
be  woven,  being  in  short  fibres.     In  its  natural 
state,  the  colour  was  reddish,  but  by  burning  it 
became  bright  :  it  was  esteemed  as  precious  as 
oriental  pearls.    It  does  not  appear  by  this  ac 
count,  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  its 
being  a  mineral  substance. 

The  art  of  making  this  fossil  linen  is  nearly 
lost,  although  John  Baptist  Porta,  the  inventor  of 
the  camera-obscura,  assures  us,  that  in  his  time 
(from  X445  to  1515)  the  spinning  of  asbestos  was 


a  thing  known  to  every  body  at  Venice  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  still  in  use  by  the  Princes  of  Tar- 
tary,  in  burning  their  dead. 

A  handkerchief  made  of  this  substance,  which 
Dr.  Plot  judges  to  be  of  a  nature  bt;tween  stone 
and  earth,  was  long  since  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  This  has  given  sevei  li 
proofs  of  its  resisting  fire  ;  and  when  taken  out 
red  hot,  it  did  not  burn  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
on  which  it  was  laid. 

The  asbestos  is  found  in  the  island  of  Anglesey 
in  Wales,  and  in  Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland,  in 
some  parts  of  France,  in  Tartary,  Siberia,  and 
several  other  places  ;  and  were  there  a  demand 
for  this  incombustible  cloth,  or  a  price  given 
equal  to  the  trouble  of  manufacturing  it,  we  soon 
should  recover  the  art,  and  have  it  on  sale  in  the 
shops  of  our  metropolis. 

But  to  return  to  flaxen  linen  :  by  looking  back 
into  history  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  used  for 
other  purposes  than  garments  at  a  very  early  pe-j 
riod;  for  the  stupendous  temples  of  the  heathens, 
and  the  courts  ot  their  palaces  in  ancient  times, 
were  open  buildings  surrounded  with  massy  co- 
lumns, and  ornamented  with  gigantic  statues  of 
their  gods,  and  colossal  figures  of  their  inferior 
deities.  In  these  immense  courts  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  city,  but  often  an  entire 
kingdom  assembled,  to  celebrate  a  festival,  or  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  their  sovereign.  As  the  art 
of  weaving  became  more  known,  these  gorgeous 
edifices  were  occasionally  hung  with  rich  cur- 
tains of  linen  cloth,  to  shade  and  protect  the  guest 
from  the  sun  or  weather.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Esther  describes  the  feast  which 
King  Ahasuerus  gave  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  to  all  the  princes  and  servants  of  the  12 
provinces  over  which  he  reigned,  from  Ethiopia  to 
India.  This  feast  lasted  ISO  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  feasted  all  the  people  that  were  in 
Shusham,  "  both  great  and  small,"  for  seven 
days,  "  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's 
palace,"  where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hang- 
ings, fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  pur- 
ple, to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  this  idea 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  Lentulus  Spinther  was 
the  first  who  caused  the  great  amphitheatre  at 
Rome  to  be  covered  with  fine  curtains.  This  was 
about  the  period  when  Antony  was  in  Egj'pt  : 
and  Pliny  observes,  that  the  sails  of  the  ship  in 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  came  to  Actium, 
were  dyed  purple. 

Julius  Cxsar  caused  the  Forum  at  Rome  to  be 
covered  with  fine  curtains  :  as  also  the  whole  of 
the  principal  street  called  Sacra,  from  his  own 
dwelling  to  the  cliff  of  the  Capitol.  This  sump- 
tuous sight,  says  Pliny,  was  beheld  with  great 
wonder  and  admiration. 

Marcellus,  during  his  ^Edileship,  upon  the  ca- 
lends (or  first)  of  August,  caused  the  roman  Fo- 
rum to  be  hung  and  canopied  with  curtains,  that 
those  who  came  to  plead  at  the  bar  might  stand 
under  the  shade.  "  What  a  change."  says  Pliny, 
"  since  the  days  of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  advised 
that  the  said  Forum  should  be  paved  over  with 
caltrops,  to  keep  away  the  lawyers  and  busy 
pleaders." 

Nero  caused  the  amphitheatre  to  be  covered 
with  curtains  of  a  sky-blue,  spangled  with  stars. 

We  now  see  the  rustics  of  our  own  country 
enjoying  their  pipe  and  their  ale  beneath  the  lin- 
en canopy  in  a  rural  fair,  as  proud  of  theirliberty 
as  the  Eastern  monarchs  were  of  their  temples, 
or  the  Romans  of  their  dictatorship. 
"  'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 

And  makes  her  barren   rocks  and   her  bleak 
mountains  smile,"  Addison. 

Spain  was  celebrated  for  her  manufactory  of 


linen  as  early  as  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Spa- 
niards were  the  inventors  of  fine  Cyprus  or  clear 
liiwn,  which  was  made  from  the  flax  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia.  France  then  produced  a  flax  from 
which  sails  were  made :  Holland  and  Flanders 
produced  linen  cloth  at  the  same  period.  The 
Germans  of  those  days  carried  on  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  linen  in  vaults  and  caves  under 
ground,  which  was  also  the  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lombardy  in  the  time  of  Pliny.* 

The  fine  muslins  of  the  East  Indies  were  also 
made  by  persons  kept  under  ground,  whe 
were  never  allowed  to  see  the  light.  Children 
were  entombed  from  their  infancy  in  these  dark 
abodes,  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
wealthy  with  a  finer  thread  than  could  be  drawn 
by  the  eye  that  was  blessed  with  the  sight  of  day. 
Our  East  India  Company  has  suppressed  this 
subterraneous  weaving.  The  art  is  now  happily 
lost,  and  no  Christian  can  wish  its  revival. 

Linen  was  not  worn  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  as  any  part  of  their  ordinary  dress  : 
their  under-tunics  were  made  of  fine  wool  or 
hair  ;  and  hence  arose  the  occasion  for  frequent 
bathing.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  linen  shirts  has  been  found  to  lessen  the 
prevalence  of  leprosy. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  year  235  a.  d.  was  the  first  per- 
son who  wore  a  linen  shirt :  but  the  general  use 
of  so  necessary  a  garment  did  not  become  com- 
mon till  long  after  him. 

The  making  of  linen  cloth  in  England  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Romans,  who  certain- 
ly cultivated  flax  in  this  country. 

Before  Britain  had  become  so  great  a  commer- 
cial nation,  each  town  or  village  had  its  weaver, 
and  every  good  housewife  was  expected  to  fur- 
nish her  family  with  linen  of  her  own  spinning. 
The  farmer's  daughters  were  early  instructed  in 
this  art,  and  their  female  domestics  filled  up  all 
their  vacant  hours  at  the  distaff  or  wheel.  Tus- 
ser,  in  his  advice  to  the  farmer,  for  May,  says, 
"  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  haue  of  hir 
owne. 

In  May  a  good  huswife  wil  see  it  be  sown : 

And  afterward  trim  it,  to  serue  at  a  need. 

The  fimble  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  his  seed," 
In  the  same  author's  directions  for  July,  he  says, 
"  Now  pluck  up  thy  flax,  for  thy  maidens  to  spin,. 

First  see  it  dried,  and  timely  got  in." 

Flax  has  for  many  ages  employed  and  enriched 
the  French  nation.  Their  city  of  Cambray  first 
manufactured  that  beautiful  "linen  called  from 
thence  Cambric,  for  the  purchase  of  which,  Eng- 
land for  many  years  contributed  not  less  than 
£200,000  per  annum. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  several 
salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent,  this  great 
loss  of  our  wealth  ;  and  an  Act  passed  in  the 
4th  of  George  the  Third,  c.  26,  to  regulate  the 
cambric  manufactory,  not  long  before  introduced 
into  Winchelsca  in  Sussex,  but  which  soon  failed, 
and  was  abolished.  Laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  selling  and  wearing  of  French  cambrics 
and  lawns  in  England,  but  which  have  only  es- 
tablished their  fame  as  being  superior  to  our  own. 

The  fine  fibres  of  this  plant  have  also  afforded 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  Flemings,  a  valuable 
article  for  commerce  in  their  lace  of  Brussels 
Valenciennes,  Lisle,  Mechlin,  Normandy,  &c. 
Our  legislators  have  laid  heavy  fines  and  duties 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  article  of  luxa- 
ry,  but  with  little  success,  for  while  it  is  admitted 
at  court,  it  will  naturally  be  seen  in  private  soci- 
ety.   Flax  is  not  known  in  China. 

From  the  seeds  of  this  vegetable  is  drawn 
linseed  oil,  so  useful  to  our  house  painters  and 
other  artists. 


♦  Book  xix.  c.  1. 
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"  Whether  iheir  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line, 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimic  face." 

POPE, 

The  seeds  are  esteemed  an  excellent  emollient 
and  anodyne  :  they  are  used  externally  in  cata- 
plasms, to  assuage  the  pain  of  inflamed  humours : 
internally,  a  slight  infusion  of  linseed,  by  way  of 
tea,  is  recommended  in  coughs  as  an  excellent 
pectoral,  and  of  great  service  in  pleurisies,  ne- 
phritic complaints,  and  suppressions  of  urine. 
Cold-drawn  linseed  oil  is  of  great  service  in  all 
diseases  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  as  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  consump- 
tions.   It  likewise  helps  in  the  colic  and  stone.* 

In  pleuretic  pains,  says  Raygerusf,  I  have  oft- 
en experienced  linseed  oil  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful medicine  I  could  prescribe  ;  for  it  immediate- 
ly facilitated  respiration,  and  promoted  spitting. 
In  hsmoptoe,  also,  I  exhibited  the  same  oil  with 
the  desired  success  :  for,  by  its  balsamatic  and  em- 
plastic  virtue,  it  consolidates  the  affected  parts. 

The  oil,  boiled  with  honey,  clears  the  face  and 
skin  of  spots,  and  all  cutaneous  blemishes.! 

Linseed  oil  consists  of  parts  so  subtile,  that  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  earthen  vessels,  without  trans- 
H('ation. 

The  lint  made  from  linen  rags  has  ever  been 
in  great  use  in  surgical  cases,  from  its  softness, 
smoothness,  and  flexibility ;  whereas  that  made 
from  cotton  can  never  be  used  about  wounds,  on 
account  of  its  denticulated  parts,  which  dispose 
to  inflammation. 

Formerly  the  seed  of  the  flax  was  occasionally 
used  with  corn  to  make  bread,  but  it  was  consi- 
dered hard  of  digestion,  and  hurtful  to  the  sto 
mach.  In  a  scarcity  of  com  which  happened  in 
Zealand  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the;inhabitants 
of  Middleburgh  had  recourse  to  linseed,  which 
they  made  into  cakes,  and  which  caused  the  death 
cf  many  of  the  citizens  who  ate  it ;  causing 
dreadful  swellings  of  the  body  and  face.  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  the  peasants  in  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont  had  formerly  used  as  food,  a  swv.et 
kind  of  bread  or  cakes  made  from  this  seed,  but 
which  in  his  time  was  only  used  in  their  .sacrifi 
ees  to  the  gods. 

The  quantity  of  linseed  annually  imported  into 
these  kingdoms,  was,  in  the  year  1780,  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  240,000  bushels. 

There  is  an  act  of  parliament  now  in  force, 
which  forbids  the  steeping  of  flax  in  rivers  or 
any  waters  where  cattle  are  accustomed  to  drink, 
as  it  is  found  to  communicate  a  poison  destructive 
to  the  cattle  which  drink  of  it,  and  to  the  fish  in 
such  waters. 


soil,  that  the  tree  may  sooner  recover  from  th- 
check  it  receives  in  the  ti'ansplanting.*  By  giving 
such  dimensions  to  the  holes,  the  roots  may  be  re- 
gularly spread  out  in  every  direction,  without 
being  crowded.  He  disapproves  of  making  nur- 
series in  very  rich  soils;  because  they  will  gene- 
rally be  transplanted  to  poorer  soils,  and  so  be 
sensibly  and  injuriously  checked  in  their  first 
growth.  He  thinks  it  better  to  transplant  from  a 
poor  to  a  rich  soil,  than  from  a  rich  to  a  poor  one. 
Most  of  his  trees  are  grafted  with  winter  fruit. 
In  selecting  his  fruits,  he  is  careful  to  choose  the 
kinds  that  are  good  bearers,  as  well  as  of  good 
qualities  ;  grafting  over  again,  with  other  fruits 
such  trees  as  are  not  sufficiently  productive.  Col. 
Putnam  has  found  it  beneficial  to  young  trees,  to 
wash  them  in  the  spring  with  a  composition  of  lime, 
clay,  fresh  cow  dung  and  water ;  as  it  removes 
the  moss,  destroys  the  insects  that  find  harbours 


He  kept  no  particular  account  of  his  dairy 
but  his  cows,  six  in  number,  had  done  well. 

Col.  Putnam's  mode  of  making  manure,  he 
states  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  autumn  I  clear  the  barn-yard,  and  car- 
ry the  manure  into  large  and  compact  heaps,  in 
the  fields  where  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  The 
yard  is  then  covered  with  turf,  loam,  or  pond  mud, 
and  sucli  other  materials  as  are  found  on  the  farm, 
suited  to  making  manure.  These,  together  with 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle  in  the  winter  and 
summer,  and  the  relics  of  their  fodder,  are  mi.Ked 
together  in  the  course  of  the  snmmer,  and  made 
into  fine  manure.  This  I  use  principally  on  my 
grass  land  ;  spreading  it  from  the  cart,  after  the 
grass  is  grown  several  inches. 

"  I  have  a  cellar  under  my  barn,  in  which  the 
winter  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle  are  collected. 
By  mixing  with    these,    in  the   cellar,  meadow 


From  the  last  PamjihUt  fiubliihed  by  Che  Essex 

Agricultural  Society. 

COLONEL  PUTNAM'S  FARM. 

Col.  Jesse  Putnam's  farm  is  situated  in  the 
North  Parish  in  Danvers,  about  six  miles  from 
Salem.  It  contains  about  114  acres  ;  to  wit— 44 
of  tillage — 10  of  pasture — and  18  of  wet  or  low- 
ground  meadow.    His  wood  land  is  not  in  Danvers 

Most  of  his  tillage  land  is  covered  with  orchards 
of  apple  trees ;  of  which  about  1200  are  large 
enough  to  bear  fruit  ;  and  400  have  been  planted, 
or  grafted,  from  two  to  six  years.  He  raises  his 
own  trees  in  nurseries;  which  he  renews  from 
time  to  time,  to  supply  his  own  wants.  He  consi- 
ders the  spring  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
trees.  In  this  operation  he  digs  the  holes  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep :  into 
which,  in  planting  the  tree,  he  introduces   rich 


•  James. 

t  Germ.  An.  6  &  7. 

%  Hist.  Piant.  ascrifl,  Boerhaave. 


in  the  rough  bark,  and  gives  a  smooth,  vigorous  turf  (or  sod)  coarse  hay  and  corn  stalks,  the  quan- 
and  lively  appearance  to  the  trees.  He  has  found |tity  is  much  increased.  I  also  carry  large  quan- 
it  serviceable  to  vary  the  manures  applied  to  his; titles  of  materials  to  my  hog  pen,  which  is  so  si- 
trees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  He  hasltuated  as  to  be  kept  moist ;  and  from  the  industry 
frequently  sown  barley,  or  other  grain,  around  ^ of  the  swine  in  preparing  this  manure  for  the 
them,  and  when  18  or  20  inches  high  dug  it  in.ifield,  I  find  more  benefit  from  them  than  in  any 
This  he  has  thought  one  of  the  best  modes  of 'Other  way." 

manuring  them  ;  and  (as  well  as  every  other  His  usual  stock  consists  of  six  oxen,  eight 
way  of  manuring)  should  extend  to  three  or!  cows,  one  bull,  two  horses,  and  several  extra  cat- 
four  feet  from  the  tree,  all  round ;  continuing  this'tle  to  be  sold  in  the  spring,  and  from  six  to  twenty 
practice  at  least  until  the  trees  have  attained  a'swine 


good  size,  and  are  in  a  good  thriving  and  bearing 
state, 
For  several  years  past,  he  has  annually  broken 


Col.  Putnam  closes  his  statement  as  follows: 
"  Some  of  my  [wet]   meadows  have  been  con- 
verted into   excellent  English  mowing  grounds. 


up  three  or  four  acres  of  his  pasture  land  where  by  carrying  about  six  inches  of  gravel  on  to  them 
principally  covered  with  small  bushes  and  moss.'in  the  winter.  In  the  first  place  I  divide  a  mea> 
and  planted  the  same  with  potatoes  or  corn  ;  and,dow  into  lots  about  three  rods  wide,  by  ditches — 
when  laid  down  to  grass  found  himself  amply ; turning  the  turf  bottom  upwards— and  taking 
compensated.  care  to  have  the  middle  of  the  lots  the  highest. 

It  has  been  his  practice  to  plough,  in  the  warm  so  that  they  may  be  a  little  sloping  towards  the 
weather  in  August,  the  land  intended  to  be  plant-  ditches.  Plough  the  turf  and  gravel  together,  in 
ed  the  ensuing  spring ;  at  which  time  it  is  cross-  the  spring,  and  plant  it  one  season  with  potatoes  : 
ploughed.  By  ploughing  when  the  earth  is  warm,  I  the  crop  will  be  as  good  as  in  common  fields, 
he  says,  the  sod  is  better  rotted,  and  more  easily  Then  carry  on  one  or  two  inches  of  top  soil,  and  a 
rendered  fit  for  tillage  crops.  Ploughing  late  in'good  coating  of  manure  ;  and  from  land  thus  pre- 
autumn  he  thinks  not  advantageous.     Thus  culti-|parcd,  I  have  obtained  my  largest  and  best  crops 

of  English  hay." 

— ^o^ 

Were  it  even  practicable  to  insert  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  the  Agricultural  Societies,  there  would 
be  found  in  them  so  much  sameness,  as  to  render 
such  a  step  uninstructive  and  inexpedient.     Still 


vated  one  or  two  years,  the  land  will  be  in  a  good 
condition  for  English  grain  and  grass.  The  same 
land  will  need  to  be  broken  up  again,  as  often  as 
once  in  six  or  seven  years. 

"  The  raising  and  curing  English  hay  (he  re- 
marks) occupies  a  large  portion  of  our  time;  and 
rewards  our  labour  as  well  as   any  thing  that  is  jit  gives  us  pleasure,  when  we  can,  to  record  the 


done  on  the  farm :  and  the  object  of  cultivating 
other  crops  is,  in  a  good  degree,  to  prepare  the 
land  for  this  most  important  crop. 

The  produce  of  his  farm,  in  1821  and  1822,  as 
near  as  he  could  estimate  the  same,  he  states  as 
follows : 

1821. 
24  tons 
3  do. 
8  do. 
0  do. 
ro  bush 
800  do. 
70  do. 
0  do. 
40  do. 
20  do. 
10  doz. 
2  bush. 
4  do. 


English  Hay 

Oats  for  fodder 
Wet]  Meadow  Hay 
arley  for  fodder 

Indian  Corn 

Potatoes 

Barley 

Onions 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Cabbages 

White  Beans 

Green  Peas  for  market 


Summe'-  Apples 
Winter  Apples 
Pork 
pumpkins 


130  do. 
600  do. 
2000  lbs. 
2  tons. 


1822. 
30  tons 
4  do. 
7  do, 
3  do. 
150  bush. 
300  do. 
cut  for  fodder 
150  bushels. 
90  do. 
150  do. 
30  doz. 
7  bush. 
50  bush. 
150  do. 
600  do. 
2000  lbs. 
4  tons. 


incipient  measures,  relating  to  the  formation  of 
Societies,  and  the  first  proceedings  which  serve 
to  shew  that  the  zeal  which  created  them  is  fair- 
ly in  operation — producing  beneficial  effects  to 
Society.  In  this  light  we  view,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  now  insert,  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  an  association  at  Pittsburgh,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Judge  Wilkins,  an  eminent  ci- 
vilian, deservedly  amongst  the  most  popular  citi- 
zens in  Western  Pennsylvania. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  AND  FAIR. 

In  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Manufactures,  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Allegheny,"  was  held  os  Monday  the  28th  inst. 
at  the  town  of  Allegheny,  opposite  Pittsburgh.— 
The  Society  occupied  the  public  grounds  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  on  one  side  of  which  en- 
closures were  prepared  for  sheep  and  swine,  and 
a  temporary  building  erected  for  the  exhibition 
of  domestic  manufactures. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  business  of  the  day  being 
opene<l  by  the  Rev.  vir.  Stockton  with  an  ap])ro- 


€  In  filantini' trr.s.  the  roots  should  be  covered    ..  •  ,,,  ^.r  t^         ,   -  ■ 

■with  earth  at  no  greater  defith  than  before  MfirP.'jate  prayer,  William  Wilkins,  Esq.  the  pr 

removal. 


isident,  delivered  an  interesting  address,  in  the 


rs' 
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presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  who  at- 
tended from  all  parts  of  the  county,  notwithstan- 
ding tlie  unfavourable  weather. — After  which 
the  committees  for  the  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  proceeded  to  discharge  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

The  following  list  of  Stock  and  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures, were  exhibited : 

STALLIONS. 
North  Star,  dark  bay,  by  D.  Phillips,  St.  Clair 
Jolly  Farmer,  by  W'm.  Wilson,  Elizabeth 

Stallion  by  John  Fife,  St.  Clair 

Ditto    from  Westmoreland  county,  much  admi- 
red, and  pronounced  to  be  the  best. 
BROOD  MARES. 
Dun,  by  Wm.  Wilson,  Elizabeth 

Dark  bay        by  Samuel  Ewalt,  Pitt 
Messenger,    by  Ch.  H.  Israeli,  Mifflin 

by  Richard  M'Clure,  Elizabeth 

Grey,  by M'Fadden,  Robinson 

COLTS. 
Dark  Chesnut,  2  years  old,  H.  Hultz,  St.  Clair 
Sorrell,  IS  mo's  Jno.  Moriow,  do. 

Bay  do.      George  Wallace,  Wilkins 

Blooded  Colt,  Consul,  (from  Messenger  and  horse 

Consul)  2  years  old,  Ch.  H.  Israeli,  Mifflin 
Colt,  3        do        S.  Sinclair,  Elizabeth 

Filley  Adam  Coon,  Versailles 

NEAT  CATTLE. 
Bull  by  Chr.  Cowan,  Fayette 

Ditto  Geo.  Wallace,  Wilkins 

Ditto  James  Gray,  Ross 

Bull  Calf,  under  2  years  old,  by  do.  do.  do. 

Cows. 
Milk  Cow  Wm.  B.  Foster,  Pitt. 

Hiefer  Wm.  Robinson,  Jr.  Ross 

Cow  and  Hiefer,      James  Gray,  do. 

These  cattle  of  Mr.  Gray,  are  of  a  very  supe- 
rior size  and  form,  and  exhibit  strong  marks  of  a 
stock  of  iirported  neat  cattle. 
A  pair  of  Calves,  yoked,  well  matched  and  trac- 
table, were  exhibited  by  Wm.  Montgomery,  of 
Ross. 

Swine. 
1  Sow  R.  Sylvester,  St.  Clair 

1  do.  Zenos  Neal,  Pittsburgh 

1  do.  with  4  pigs,    James  Miller,  Ohio 
1  Boar  Robert  Hays,  St.  Clair 

1  Pig  16  mo's.  old,  wt.  218  lbs.  A.  Beelen,  Pittsb 
Pigs  Alexander  Hill,  Pitt 

Sheeft. 
Merino  Buck  Jacob  L.  Glaser,  Pitt 

Ewes  Ditto        do 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 
1  piece  Linen  Shirting  30  yards,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wal- 
lace, Braddock's  Field 
1  ditto  31  yards    ditto        do 

3  ditto        do.        73J  yards,  J.  Melvin,  Ross 
I  ditto        do.  Miss  Snodgrass,  St.  Clair 

1  ditto        do.  Mrs.  M.  Fleming,  Wilkins 

I  ditto  Flannel  24  yards  Miss  A  M'Clure,  Miff. 
1  ditto        do.         •  Mrs.  Chess,  Ross 

1  ditto  do.  30  yards,  Mrs.  Bat,  O'Hara,  Ind. 
1  ditto  do.  and  2  Coverlets,  Mrs.  Sample,  Rnss 
3  ditto  Woollen  Cloth  3-4  wide,  Wm.   Arthurs, 

St.  Clair 
1  ditto  Lindsey  31  yards,  John  Hodge,  Pittsburg 
1  ditto  Birdseye,  Miss  Cowles,        do 

1  ditto  Carpeting  40  yards,  Mrs.  Jno.  Irwi.-.,  Ross 
1  ditto  do.  Miss  Cfhess,  St.  Clair 
1  ditto  do. 
1  ditto  do. 
1  ditto  do. 
3  ditto  do. 
1  ditto        do. 


A.  Lee  do 

Isaac  Harris,  Pittsburgh 
Mrs.  Darlington,  do. 
Mrs.  Stockton,  Ross 
John  Hodge,  Pittsburgh 


The  pieces  of  Carpeting  exhibited,  were  all  fine 
specimens,  both  as  to  color  and  texture,  and 
much  adnjired. 


Blankets  Mrs.  O'Hara,  Pittsburgh 

Ditto  Mrs.  J.  Irwin  do 

3  prs.  Woollen  Socks   and  Stockings,    Mrs.  M. 
M'Donnel,  St.  Clair 

4  do.  worsted  Cotton  ditto,  Mrs.  Habbet,  Pittsb. 

1  do.  Stockings  and  2  pr.  Socks,  of  Thread,  knit 
by  Mrs.  Jane  Davis  of  Ross,  aged  71. 

1  do.  Woollen  Stockings, Miss  Cowles,  Pittsburg 
2do.  Socks  and  Stockings,  Susanna  Reese,  Wil- 
kins 

2  Bonnets  of  split  Straw  by  Mrs.  Sheppard,  Pitts- 

burgh 

1    do.  do.  MissPetar,  Ohio 

1     do.  do.  and  Hat  Mrs.  Miller,  Indiana 

1     do.  imitation  of  Leghorn,  Miss  M'Clean,  St. 
Clair 

1  Hat  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hays,  Mifflin 

MissWeigly  of  Hempfield  township,  Westmore- 
land county,  exhibited  2  elegant  Bonnets  of 
her  own  making,  which  rivalled  in  fineness 
and  beauty,  the  best  Leghorn. 

Mrs.  Mowry,'  of  Pittsburgh,  exhibited  a  very 
handsome  piece  of  Table  Linen. 

Mr.  Parsons,  Razors  and  Pen-knives  of  his  own 
manufacture. 

Hugh  M'Masters,  several  pieces  of  Cassinet  and 
Cotton  Coi'd. 

Isaac  Harris  exhibited  several  pieces  of  Stueben- 
ville  Cloth,  and  also  several  pieces   of  Phila 
delphia  manufactured  Calicoes,  which  were  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  imported  goods   at 
the  same  price. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Irwin  of  Franklin,  Venango,  ex- 
hibited a  white  Cape,  made  from  Goose-down, 
which  was  much  admired. 

Mr.  Matthews,  a  very  handsome  Saddle  of  pe- 
culiar workmanship,  which  sold  for  §45; 

George  Evans  had  on  the  ground,  an  elegant 
Plough,  of  Woods'  patent — also  a  Corn-shel- 
ler. 

An  Axe  made  by  Wm.  Montgommery,  and  a 
horse  shoe,  made  of  Union  Rolling-mill  Iron. 

Nails,  by  Richard  Bowen  ;  weight  90  pounds, 
600  nails  in  each  pound,  and  made  in  6  hours 
at  his  factory. 

Locks  and  Latches,  by  Jas.  Patterson,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Handsome  Japanned  Waiters  and  Trays,  made 
by  John  Whitaker,  Grants  Hill,  Pittsburgh. 

Water-proof  ILits,  by  Edward  Patchell. 

U.  S.  6  pounder,  mounted;  made  in  Pittsburgh, 
by  M'Clurgs  and  M'Knight,  (issued  for  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  on  its  way  thither)  sent 
by  Lieut,  ^^'ells,  through  the  direction  of  capt. 
Talcott,  of  the  U.  S.  Arsenal. 

Also,  a  very  fine  Musket,  made  at  the  Arsenal. 

Fine  specimens  of  Beets,  Carrots,  Celery  and 
RutaBaga,  raised  by  John  M'Garrowgill,  and 
a  very  large  Radish,  by  J.  J.  Neal,  of  Miffiin. 

Cro/ia. — Samuel  Bell  raised  the  average  quantity 
of  32  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  8  txres  of 
ground. 

PREMIUMS. 
On  Tuesday  at  2  o'clock,  the  following  premi- 
ums were  awarded : 
For  the  best  Brood  Mare,  to  Mr.  M'Fadden,  §10 

in  silverplate. 

Best  Colt,  C.  H.  Israeli  5 

Filly,  Adam  Coon  5 

Bull,  James  Gray,  silver  cream  jug  10 

Bull  Calf,  James  Gray,  spoons  5 

Milk  Cow,  Wm.  B.  Foster,  ladle  10 

Heifer,  Wm.  Robinson,  jr.  cap  6 

Sow,  Zenos  Neal,  spoons  5 

Pigs,  Alex.  Hill         do.  3 

Merino  Ewes,  J.  Glaser  5 

Minnifacturi-d  Articles. 
Best  Linen  Shirting,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wallace,  silver 
cream  jug  gjo 


2d  best,  James  Melvin,  spoons  5 

3d  do.     Miss  Snodgrass,  do.  5 

Best  Flannel,  Miss  Ann  M'Clure,  ditto  5 

VVooUen  Cloth,  W.  Arthurs,  ditto  10 

Lindsey,  John  Hodge,  ditto  5 

Carpeting,  Mrs.  Darlington,  ladle  10 

2d  best,  Mrs.  J.  Irwin,  spoons  S 

Best  Bonnet,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  ditto  5 

2d         do         Miss  Petar  ditto  3 

Hat,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hays,  ditto  5 

Linen   Socks,   Mrs.  Jane  Davis,  ditto  5 

V\'oollen  Socks  and  Stockings,  Mrs.  Davis  and 

Miss  Cowles,  spoons  5 

Woollen  Stockings,  Miss  Susan  Rees,  ditto  3 

A  piece  of  Thread  Lace,  Miss  Haney,  ditto      3 
To  Mrs.  Flemming  for  her  superior  industry 
in  manufacturing  Coverlets,  Shirting   and 
Table  Linen,  spoons  5 

To  John  Keen  of  Indiana  township,  for  a  sample 
of  Castor  Oil,  from  beans  raised  by  him  on  his 
own  farm.     Mr.  Keen  has  raised  this   year  15 
acres   of  this  plant — silver   spoons  §5,  and  a 
Volume  on  Agriculture. 
To  Wm.  Montgomery,  for  his  yoke  of  young  Ox- 
en, spoons  S3. 
To  Anthony  Beelen,  for  his  Shelled  Barley  and 
3  boxes  of  Cigars,  spoons  ,g5. 
Mr.   Beelen  raised  the  tobacco   out  of  which 
these  cigars  wei-e  manufactured  from  seed  pro- 
cured from  the  Havana. 

The  Society  had  also  before  them  a  box  of  ci- 
gars presented  by  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.  of  West- 
moreland county,  as  a  specimen  of  tobacco  culti- 
vated by  himself,  near  Greensburgh,  from  the 
Havana  seed. 

The  cigars  of  both  these  gentlemen  were  well 
flavoured,  and  wanted  onl)'  age  to  equal  the  im- 
ported ;  though  mere  luxuries  it  is  well  to  have 
along  with  our  luxuries  the  profits  of  their  culti- 
vation and  manufacture. 

This  being  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  in 
this  county,  man)  \vere  not  prepared  to  enter  in- 
to competition  in  several  subjects  ;  the  display 
of  manufactured  articles  was  therefore  deficient 
in  -.uimberand  variety,  though  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable in  quality  :  Several  specimens  of  live 
stock  expected  from  a  distance  did  not  arrive,  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  roads  and  disagreeable 
weather.  Hereafter  the  society  will  fix  an  ear- 
lier time  and  more  suitable  day  for  the  exhibition, 
provide  larger  accommodations  for  the  show  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments generally  for  the  better  as  their  experi- 
ence has  suggested  and  their  means  will  permit. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  county  who  took  this 
opportunity  of  joining  this  society,  its  funds  have 
received  a  considerable  accession,  and  will  ena- 
ble -them  on  the  next  occasion  to  offer  higher 
premiums  and  extend  them  to  other  objects.  It 
is  impossible  here  not  to  notice  the  liberality  of 
our  farmers  and  citizens  generally  in  contribu- 
ting to  this  institution  ;  to  feel  gratified  at  the 
cordial  support  it  has  received  from  all  quarters, 
the  candour  with  which  it  i;j  regarded,  and  the 
good  sense  and  public  spirit. X)f  the  people  at 
large. 

HARMAR  DENNV,  Sec'y. 
Jl'eclnesday,  Oct.  30,  1822. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

FALLS  OF  THE  GREAT  WABASH, 

Mount   Carmet,  Edward's  county,   Illinois 
Dear  Sir,         March  20,  1822.  ' 

May  success  attend  tliii  labours  of  Mr.  j\iles! 
May  Baltimore  ever  maintain  a  high  rank  for  pa- 
triotism and  individual  enterpiize!  Being  a 
"pioneer"  as  you  have  properly  styled  me,  in 
these  new  regions  of  the  earth,  I  feel  disposed  to 
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drop  a  line  occasioniiUy.  On  yesterday  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Boston,  which  has  hiduced  nic 
just  this  miniiti.-  to  drop  my  "  gun"  (having  been 
successful  in  procuring  my  wife  a  pair  of  fine 
ducks^  and  now,  prompted  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  to  scril)l)le  a  few  lines,  ^vJb^ich  if  you  can 
decvpher   you  will  do  well. 

You  will  recollect,  that  on  the  16tli  of  April 
last,  I  addressed  you  a  letter  containing  a  sample 
of  crjilon,  the  production  of  our  soil,  both  of  the 
timber  and  prairie  lands.  I  marked  the  prairie 
cotton  first  rate,  and  ^he  timbered  lands  (on  the 
river)  second  rt'tc  ;  and  at  the  same  time  enclosed 
like  sam])ks  to  the  Postmasters  at  Philadelphia, 
Nev%  York  and  Boston,  not  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  manufacturers  of  those  jjlaces  ;  it  was  not 
till  yesterday  that  I  received  the  return  from 
the  latter  [  Uice.  I  now,  sir,  lay  before  you  the 
general  opiiion  thus  obtained  of  our  cotton  ;  the 
manufacturers  having  reversed  my  rates,  and 
giren  the  preference  loXhcrivfr-Unid  production. 
Mr.  Skinner  in  liis  answer  (dated  August  5th, 
lt>22,)  to  my  circular  of  Aioil  16th,  states  "I 
have  shewn  the  samples  of  your  cotton  to  our 
chief  manufacturers,  who  admire  it  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  whiteness,  and  the  fineness  of  its  fi- 
bre, but  they  find  its  staple  somewhat  shorter 
than  desirable,  still  ihe  best  is  very  good,  and 
would  bring  16  cents  per  lb.  here  at  present: 
the  other  would  biing  14  cents." 

Messrs.  W.  Young,  Son,  &  Co.  manufacturers, 
Rockland,  on  Brandy  wine,  Delaware,  under  date 
of  June  11th,  1822,  in  answer  to  my  circular, 
states,  that  the  Post  Mris:.  r  of  Philadelphia 
having  put  my  circular  into  their  hands,  they 
found  "the  samples  of  cotton  enclosed  of  a  beau- 
tiful white,  but  in  staple  and  strength  resemble^ 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  (cotton);  what  sta- 
ple they  have  is  very  weak,  and  that  of  the  par- 
cel marked  first  is  worst.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  rate  they  would  pass  in  our  market  ; 
there  is  but  little  denuind  for  any  thing  that  is  not 
good  staple,  as  there  are  few  objects  it  could  lie 
applied  unto  at  present.  The  samples  would  an- 
swer only  for  the  coarser  yarn,  wadding,  batt  und 
candlewick.  The  colour  is  excellent,  and  per- 
haps the  staple  in  general  is  better  than  that 
sent."  ('IMiis  was  a  fact,  having  only  picked  up 
the  first  locks  that  came  to  hand.)  "All  the  nianu- 
faclvu'ers  choose  that  cotton  which  is  strong  sta- 
ple ;  it  isth.it  which  brings  their  goods  with  re- 
pute into  use.  Your  cotton  is  also  very  clean. 
\\e  have  not  yet  spun  any  cotton.  Our  woollen 
factory  uroduces  ovevy,  kind  of  cloths,"  &c.  (pri- 
ces siatefl.) 

Peter  H.  Schenck,  Esq.  of  New  York,  writes 
June  IJtli  lfc-:2,  "The  Post  Master  of  this  city 
(Gen.  T.  H.iiley)  handed  me  your  letter  of  the 
16th  of  April  last,  with  two  small  samples  of 
cotton.  1  own  a  cotton  factory,  and  am  maiiu- 
farturing  about  8000  yards  of  goods  per  week,  and 
am  using  the  first  cpiiility  of  Louisiana  cotton,  and 
no  other  (about  iOOO  lbs.  per  week.)  The  sam- 
ples of  cotton  you  sent  are  very  handsome  and 
clean.  The  latter,  quality  is  very  important. 
The  staple  is  not  as  long  as  the  Louisiana.  Such 
cotton  would  now  bring  16  cents — any  reasonable 
quantity,  but  it  must  be  clean,  and  the  staple  not 
injured  by  the  gin.  You  mention  your  wisli  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  a  large  supply,  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  at  any  time  to  sell  yo'r  cotton  in 
this  market,  if  it  all  turns  out  equal  to  ihe  sam- 
ples.  But  I  must  have  a  much  larger  sample 

to  judge  of  its  real  value." 

As  the  cotton  market  is  down,  our  country 
vvomi  n  arc.  manufacturing  our  own  cotton,  and 
find  it  superior  to  any  that  has  ever  been 
brought  from  below.  Indeed  the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  cotton  cannot  come  into  competition 
■tt'ith  it. 


William  Hill,  Esq.  of  Boston,  under  date  12tl 
February,   1823,   states  "  that  your  letter   witl 
samples  of  cotton  was  put  into  my  hands   seve 
ral  months   since  by  the  Post  Master,    &c.     Th' 
cotton  looks  bright  and  clean,  thouM,h  the  stapK 
is  rather  short.     I^ouisiana  cotton  is  worth  her' 
15   a   16  cents  per  lb.  Georgia   upland  10   a   lo 
cts. ;  cotton    like  your  sample   would  bring    13;' 
15  cts. ;  and  I  think  an  exchange  might  be  mad' 
to   advantage    with  the    agents  of  some    of  the 
manufacturers  for   some  domestics,    "■cc.  having 
been  for  several  years  past  in  this  trade,  have 
acfjuired  considerable  knowledge  in   the  article 
of  cotton,  &c." 

When  the  rage  for  settling  new  countries  shall 
subside,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  stating  tliat  it  will  be 
found   that    the   country    situated    between   the 
Ohio   and  Mississippi,  particularly  that  district 
embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the  state  of  Illi 
nois,  must  become  the  gardeii    of  these  western 
regions  ;  and  although  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country  has,   and  will   be   attended    with  serious 
difficulties  on  account  of  sickness,   yet  every  im 
pediment    will   be  removed   by  that  ardour  and 
enterprixe  with  which  the  climate  and  soil   must 
unquestionably    prompt   its  inhabitarts   to  mani- 
fest.    Such  were   the  evils  attending   the  settle 
meut  of  Ohio,  and   much  worse,  but  how   spee 
dily  removed  ! 

The  soil  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  is  superior  to  that  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  India 
na,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  or  Missouri.  The  soil 
of  Illinois  is  more  uniform  tlian  that  of  any  dis 
trict  of  country  of  the  same  extent.  It  varies 
very  little  from  Wabash  to  Mississippi,  is  high 
and  breaking  into  waves  in  every  direction,  and 
presenting  landscapes  that  I  defy  any  artist  to 
imitate.  The  prairies  in  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  are  beautiful  beyond  description  :  in 
winter  they  are  gloomy — 

"So  fades  the  lovely  blooming  flow'r, 
Frail  smiling  solace  of  an  hour; 
So  soon  our  transcient  comforts   fly, 
And  pleasure  only  blooms  to  die." 

The  highlands  of  the  Missouri  elevate  the 
winds,  and  give  stability  to  the  climate,  or  rather 
more  so  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  other  western 
states;  this  is  evident,  as  the  grape.  May  duke 
cherry,  and  Portugal  peach  will  flourish  here 
that  will  not  grow  elsewhere,  this  side  the  moun 
tains.  I  will  but  add  one  more  remark  in  rcla 
tlon  to  the  soil,  and  that  is  from  its  appearance 
it  will  never  wear  out.  The  French  have  tried 
it  for  more  than  100  years,  and  the  land  yields 
as  kindly  as  ever,  and  as  abundantly.  From  two 
to  six  feet  (sometimes  ten)  we  have  the  black 
mo'.ild,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  yellow  clay,  and 
this  generally  founded  on  a  strata  of  stone  coal, 
or  blue  clay — ^and  under  thisa  slate  or  s.ind  rock. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  a  medical 
gentleman  on  this  subject.  "  I  present  you  with 
some  specimens  of  a  substance  found  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  or  more  below  it,  in  digging  wells 
in  this  country  ;  1  suppose  it  to  be  sulphate  of 
lime,  gypsum,  or  in  other  words,  plaster  of  pa- 
ris.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  on  a  bank  of  earth  taken  up  in  digging  wells 
here,  and  where  the  substance  abounds,  grass, 
weeds,  and  I  believe  otlier  vegetables  grow  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  almost  any  other  place.  This 
substance  vxists  in  small  bodies  of  from  an  inch  to 
a  qiVii-ter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  rough, 
sometimes  branching,  and  of  various  lengths. 

TheconclusidnsI  draw  from  these  facts  are,  that 
the  land  here  will  be  always  highly  productive, 
and  that  a  thousand  years  from  now,  when  the 
face  of  the  land  maybe  much  worn,  still  vcgeta- 


lioii   will  go  on  as   kindly  as    at   this  time,  the 
iorce  oi'  fertilization  here'being  inexhaustible." 
llespectfuUy  yours,  &c. 

Decenihir  lot/i,  1822. 
All  of  which,  I  respectfully   submit   to   your 
consideration,  to  do  with  as  you  see  proper. 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  ob't.  ser't. 

THOS.  S.  HINDE. 
P.  S.  The  site  we  have  selected,  and  now 
'\i])ioving  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  at  the  junction 
■f  the  White  rivers  and  Waijash,  and  the  Patoka 
river  also — forming  a  junction  with  the  Wabash, 
about  an  half,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below 
White  river,  and  the  falls  are  all  above. 
^  N.  B.  I  find  that  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia  was  correct  in  asserting  that  the  Ca- 
tawba (otherwise  called  Catalpa)  tree  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  Wabash,  I  was  at  a  loss  at  first  to 
know  what  kind  of  tree  it  was,  when  I  first  saw  it 
in  its  native  state,  growing  like  other  trees  very 
tall,  being  surrounded  by  the  forests:  trees  as 
well  as  men  will  contend  for  the  supremacy  !  but 
when  unobstructed  in  an  open  space,  they  branch- 
ed out  as  usual,  and  had  the  same  appearance  as 
those  cultivated.  T/ie  running  rose,  described 
by  your  correspondent  of  Carolina,  is  a  native 
also  of  Ohio  and  Illinois;  I  ornamented  a  part  of 
my  house  with  them  in  Ohio,  where  they  arc 
abundant,  and  have  planted  them  in  my  yard  at 
this  place;  they  are  green  in  summer  and  winter; 
in  the  winter  they  are  covered  with  leaves,  and 
the  stalks  will  run  15  or  20  feet  or  more. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS— RE- 
VERSED. 
Dear  Sir,  Xllieatland,  May  19l/i,  1823. 

In  No.  7,  of  the  American  Farmer,  I  observe 
an  extract  from  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23d  ult. 
and  a  corresponding  one  from  another  corres- 
pondent, giving  the  most  favorable  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  crops  in  this  section  of  the 
country  ;  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  Importance 
that  the  community  should  be  kept  correctly 
informed  as  to  our  "  agricultural  prospects,"  and 
as  these  prospects  are  most  wofully  and  fatally 
changed  since  the  date  of  the  above  communica- 
tions, I  deem  it  to  be  my  duly  to  apprise  you  of 
tlie  melancholy  fact,  to  guard  against  the  evils 
that  might  arise  from  erroneous  impressions  on 
this  interesting  subject.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  failure  of  crops  for  the  three  preceding 
harvests,  together  with  the  reduced  prices  of 
the  staples  of  the  country  ;  Ihe  body  of  our 
farmers  had  become  awfully  embarrassed  in 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  they  lauda- 
bly determined  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort 
last  fall  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  diffi- 
culties by  putting  in  much  larger  crops  of  small 
grain  than  usual.  Th';  rye  having  been  previous- 
ly committed  to  the  earth,  the  seeding  of  wheat 
commenced  early  in  the  nvjp.th  of  September; 
and  many  of  the  largest  crops  were  put  in,  and  fi- 
nished by  the  first  of  October.  During  the  plough- 
ing season  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell,  and  that  ope- 
ration was  consequently  performed  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  At  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  rains  set  in — the  wheat  was  brought  up 
finely,  a*!  being  liberally  nourished  by  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  most  genial  seasons,  vegetation 
advanced  with  a  rapidity  and  vigor  never  before 
experienced,  and  our  fields  by  the  month  of  Dc- 
cemijer  were  as  verdant,  and  the  growth  as 
luxuriant  as  generally  in  the  month  of  .Kpril.  The 
winter  was  not  considered  to  be  unfavorable.  Ve- 
getation continued  to  advance  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  during  the  early  spring — and  our  fair 
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flattering  prospects  received  no  check,  until  a  few 
days  after  tlie  first  of  May,  when  the  wheat 
was  discovered  to  be  at  a  stand  ;  this  was  at 
first  attributed  to  the  May-weed  which  sprung 
up  in  our  fields  a  thousand  fold  thicker  than  was 
ever  known  ;  but  as  this  weed  is  very  short-lived, 
and  had  heretofore  been  regarded  as  harmless, 
no  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  as  soon 
as  its  ephemeral  growth  was  over,  our  crops  would 
revive  and  flourish  without  farther  interruption. 
Delusive  hope !  Fi'om  that  time  the  crops  were 
perceived  to  decline  daily  and  rapidly — and  the 
farmer  soon  became  assured  that  his  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  whose  pow- 
ers of  desolation  are  unbounded,  and  against 
whose  assault  he  possesses  no  means  of  resist- 
ance. The  havock  committed  by  the  Hessian 
Fly  is  without  example,  and  surpasses  all  des- 
cription. Our  fields  are  literally  laid  waste,  and 
cattle  are  turned  on  many  of  them,  which  three 
or  four  weeks  ago  promised  an  ample  remunera- 
tion to  the  industrious  farmer  for  his  anxious  and 
toilsome  care.  His  late  hopes,  so  bright  and  so 
buoyant  are  i;onverted  suddenly  into  black  des- 
pair. I  have  already  said  that  our  people 
are  generally  in  debt.  This  misfortune  exists  to 
an  alarming'and  awful  extent.  What  they  will 
now  do  under  this  new  and  severe  calamity  I  can- 
not tell.  It  is  only  known  to  him  who  in  his  in- 
scrutible  wisdom  dispenses  it! — Our   clover  has 


may  we  not  receive  prompt  and  conclusive  testi- 1 
niony  of  its  usefulness,  from  the  enlightened  Vir- 
ginians, and  their  lately  appointed  engineers  ? 

The  Virginians,  ever  conspicuous  for  their  li- 
beral patronage  of  patriotic  pursuits,  will  not  be 
wanting  in  justice  to  the  individual  citizen  whom 
they  have  cherished,  upon  this  occasion — nor  will 
tlieir  regard  for  consistency  of  character,  suffer 
imposture  to  escape  their  keenest  sensibilities — if, 
indeed,  there  shall  be  any  possible  cause  of  sus- 
picion, as  to  the  facts  upon  which  a  general 
adaption  of  this  Cement  must  mainly  depend. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  no  medium  more  apt, 
(or  whose  efforts  will  be  more  generally  aided  by 
public  journalists)  for  free  discussion  and  frank 
communications,  than  your  widely  extended  pa- 
per, the  public  may  be  reasonably  contented,  un- 
der the  hope  and  expectation,  of  soon  seeing  am- 
l)le  reports  from  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
ancient  dominion.  YADKIN. 

ISth  J/iril,  1823. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    MAY  30,    X823. 


Oy^  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  collect  information  in  re- 
gard to  Jlaoc  and  heniji — their  natural  history, 
culture,  modes  and  means  of  preparation,  &c. 
wholly  failed  for  the  two  last  seasons,  and  its  jOur  wishes  have  been  accomplished  to  the  ex- 
place  occupied  with  innumerable  weeds  of  the  tent  anticipated.  The  Editor  will  be  absent 
most  pernicious  kind. — The  Rye  crops  are  re-lfor  a  week  or  two  on  business  of  the  General 
markably  good.  jPost  Office,  and  cannot  hand  to  the  printer  the 

I  have  given  you,  my  dear  sir,  a  gloomy,  but  a.^firactical  parts   of  this  information,  as  they  are 
faithful  picture — rest  assured  it  is  not  exaggerat-  chiefly    in    manuscript,    and   will   require  some 


60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter, 20  to  25  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12J  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  gl7  per  ton — Straw,  jJlO. 

Tobacco  is  selling  nearly  as  per  last  report- 
Fine  Red  Patuxent  Tobacco,  part  of  the  crop  of 
R.W  Bowie,  of  Prince  Georges,  hasbeen  inspect- 
ed and  sold  this  week — 8  hhds.  best,  for  §15  50 — 
two  second,  for  gS — five  crop  at  gll — two  se- 
cond at  %5 — This  crop  came  into  the  market  in 
fine  condition  for  exportation — Two  hogsheads 
made  in  Calvert  county  by  Mordecai  F.  Smith, 
sold  for  gia. 


ed. 

Vt'ith  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 

Yours  truly, 
H.  S.  TURNER. 
N.  B.  Great  complaints,  as  usual,  of  the  grub 
or  cut-worm,  in  the  early  planted  coni.  Even 
mine  has  been  severely  attacked  under  circum- 
stances that  ha\e  resisted  its  effect  uniformly 
for  many  successive  years. 

— ^^a&o^^Bi~-^ 

TO    THE    FDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  RESOURCES. 
American  genius  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  supply 
the  demands  of  science  and  the  arts — as  well  to 
elevate  national  character  abroad,  as  to  promote 
its  aggrandisement  at  home. 

Whilst  we  proudly  vaunt  the  discoveries  of 
Perkins  and  others,  who  astonish  the  world  with 
their  philosophical  speculations,  and  practical  re- 
sults, we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  more  hum- 
ble labours  in  the  cause  of  Internal  Improvements. 
A  late  "  National  Intelligencer"  announces  an 
invention  of  no  ordinary  imporcance :  "The 
Virginia  Water-proof  Cement" — If  the  article 
really  merits  the  high  character  given  to  it,  if 
like  many  visionary  projects,  and  false  concep- 
tions, its  obscure  author  would  impose  on  public 
credulity,  no  doubt  the  truth  of  the  case  will  be 
soon  established  under  the  neiv  order  of  things, 
ordained  by  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Virginia 

The  speedy  consummation  of  (perhaps)  the 
oldest  enterprise  of  the  kind,  in  the  United  States 
— the  James'  River  canal,  and  up-country  navi- 
gation, seems  reduced  to  moral  certainty.  The 
renovated  vigour  and  zeal  with  which  the  .works 
are  now  said  to  be  progressing,  sensib^'  influen- 
ces her  southern  sisters — Our  contractors  for 
aquatic  masonry,  may  promise  themselves  great 
advantages  by  substituting  native  materials ;  as 
more  economical  than  those  imported  from 
foreign  countries. 

Hence  then,  Mr.  Skinner,  may  not  the  sub- 
ject be  worthy  of  your  correspondents'  attention, 
to  enauire  into,  and  to  investigate  its  merits  f  and 


attention  to  the  arrangement  of  them.  The  parti- 
culars, obtained  directly  from  and  through  the 
agency  of  S.  Swartwort,  Esq.  of  New  York,  are 
very  interesting,  more  especially  perhaps  to  our 
friends  in  the  west,  whose  lands  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp.  They  embrace 
an  engraving  of  Goodsell's  patent  hemp  and 
flax  drtsser,  and  will  probably  appear  in  num- 
ber 12.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  hoped  that  as  a 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  vegetables,  withwhich 
all  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  ought  to  acquire 
some  knowledge,  we  shall  be  justified  in  inser- 
ting these  articles,  long  as  they  are. 

A  New  York  paper,  speaking  of  the  flax  dres- 
ser and  grain  thresher,  says,  "one  man  can  get 
about  150  pounds  a  day,  or  100  lbs.  flax  ready  for 
spinning;  or  10  bushels  clean  clover  seed;  and 
two  men  will  thi-ash  and  clean  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  wheat  with  the  same  matliine,  with 
a  very  little  variation.  They  are  getting  into 
general  use  in  South  Carolina,  for  cleaning  rice, 
instead  of  the^expensive  mode  of  pounding,  as 
heretofore." 


Falls  of  the  Great  XVabash,  Mount  Carmel,  Ed- 
'ivards  county,  Illinois,  March  17th,  1623. 

Sir, 

The  undersigned  commission  merchants  of  this 
place,  have  commenced  the  present  season,  the 
shipment  of  the  produce  of  this  country,  and  will 
keep  a  bacon  establishment  for  curing  and  pre- 
paring it  for  foreign  market,  in  the  best  manner  : 
(the  bacon  and  beef  of  this  country,  when  well 
cured  is  of  a  superior  quality.)  They  will  also 
ship  pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  beeswax,  flour, 
kiln  dried  corn  meal,  venison  hams,  deer  and 
bear  skins,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  ;  beans,  peas, 
potatoes,  Sec.  The  want  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  market  and  merchants  of  your  place,  has 
induced  us  to  ad'lress  our  circular  to  you,  sir, 
with  a  request  that  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  who  will  feel  an  interest  in  participa- 
ting in  the  ti-ade  of  our  infant  country.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  enter  into  a  contract,  or  contracts 
almost  to  any  amount  on  an  advance  of  one  third 
or  one  fourth  of  the  amount  required,  and  make 
the  delivery  here,  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  your 
port. 

We  are  respectfully  yours,  8cc. 

THOS.  S.  HINDE,       "> 
SCOBY  STEWART.    5 

P.  S.  We  will  contract  at  a  stipulated  price 
for  produce  or  purchase  up,  and  ship  on  com- 
mission only. 

REFERENCES. 
OvERSTREET  &  Blair,  LouisvUlt,  Ky. 
TowNSLEY  &  Bonny,   JVew  Orleans. 
Hon.  Henry    Clay,    Lexington,    Ky.    or    at 

Jffashington  City. 
Hon.  John  McLean,    Com.    Gen.    L.   Office, 

Washington    City. 
John  S.  Ssinner,  Esq.  Baltimore.     > 

N.  B.  Our  cotton  is  gradually  coming  ir  to  mar 
ket — a  supply  of  this  article  may  also  be  had 
The  crops  of  wheaf  wit'  be  short,  there  will  in 
all  probability  be  a  scarcity  of  pork. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— corrected  weekly 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  ?8 — Howard  street 
Superfine, g7  25— finedo.g675— WTiarf.do.  g7  25 
sales— White  wheat,  gl  60to  1 64— Red  do.,  gl  57 
to  ;>1  60 — Rye,  85  cents — Corn,  56  to  5S  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents— Beef,  8  cts  per  lb. 
—Live  'Cattle,  g6  to  g6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  g4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37  J  to  150 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  g3~Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timothy  do.  §4  50— Millet,  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to 
80  cts. — Wliiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  'g6   50,    scarce — Hen-ings, 

No.  1,  S3  per  bbl. — No.  2,  §2  75 — Fine  salt, 


¥0¥l  ^.^\iE 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owufdby  Luther  Martin,  esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  IS  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy— The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given— For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLIVER. 


Pi-int'tl  everv  Friday  at  K*  P^r  nniuim,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU,  Edi- 
(or.by  .TOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  Wesn  (^rmi  o(  Market 
aitd  iMvWei-e  strtxti,  Baliimnre  ;  wheiv.verv  dfscription  ol  Hook 
and  .Iol>  P'-imii>i;  is  executed  with  nearness  and  dtipatch— Orders 
from  «  disiance  foi"  PnntinR  or  Binding,  with  proper  direcuont 
promptj  Bltendid  to,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,  Baltiroure. 
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ON  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE. 
TO  MAHVLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  III. 

Stairs  and  Communilics,  no  Irts  l/ian  Inrlividu- 
uls,  are  hastening-  to  the  vortex  of  ruin,  in 
Jirofiortion  us  they  suffer  their  exfienditures  to 
exceed  their  income. 

20.  Under  this  proposition  I  propose  to  ex- 
plain, the  former  prosperous  situation  of  the 
principal  emporium  of  Maryland,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  notu  appears  to  await  it  un- 
less suitable,  and  effectual  measures  shall  be  adopt- 
ed for  its  relief.  By  referring  to  the  statistics  of 
Baltimore,  it  appears,  that  in  1790  our  popula- 
tion was  only  13,503;  that  in  1800  it  had  increas- 
ed to  26,514;  in  1«10  to  46,555;  and  in  1820, 
according  to  the  last  Census,  to  62,627.  Conse- 
quently, our  number,  during  the  three  last 
intervals  of  ten  years  each,  has  been  annually 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  1300.  2000,  and  1600 
respectively  ;  and  taking  the  whole  average  of 
the  last  30  years,  our  yearly  increase,  during 
that  period,  has  exceeded  1600.  Were  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  to  coiiiiuue  for  30 years  to  come, 
our  population  in  1S5  0  would  be  enlarged  to 
110,000;  and  if  we  niii^ht  tnke  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tending our  views  to  the  end  of  a  second  period  of 
30  years,  our  numb":r  in  18H0,  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase,    would  amount  tw  160,000. 

21.  But  in  the  opinion  of  some  this  estimate  is 
greatly  below  the  number,  that,  with  due  en- 
couragement, and  a  reasonable  state  of  pros- 
perity, thiit  period  may  be  expected  to  realize  ; 
and  such  an  anticipation  ap])ears  to  be  complete- 
ly warranted  by  only  giving  our  calculation  a 
different  form  :  It  iippcar-s,  that,  within  the  last 
30  yei.is  prior  to  ]ni(..  an  increase  which  then 
commenced  at  13  5u:;  had,  in  1820,  attained  to 
61,627.  This,  it  may  be  recollected  is  more  than 
four  Slid  a  liJiif  to  one  ;  and  by  computing  in 
thjit  ratio,  four  and  a  half  times  our  last  innuine- 
ralion  will  prriduce  upwards  of  280,000  for  our 
number  30  years  hence  ;  and  four  and  a  half  times 
that  result  amounts  to  1,260,000  for  our  pnpula- 
lation  in  3880. 

22.  I  am  aware  that,  lo  some,  the  latter  esti- 
mate, may,  at  first  siglit,  ajjpear  to  be  a  visiona- 
ry calculation  ;  that  bj'.?i/;«(-  it  may  even  be  de- 
sounced  as  a  great  antl  improbab'e  residt.  But, 
before  such  a  decision  is  formed,  permit  me  to 
request  that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  and  delibe 
rately  examined.  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  many  instances  have  actually  occur- 
red in  which  tione  but  large  calculations  are  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  ;  in  which  jione  but  very 
high  nunibcrs  are  even  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
truth.  The  population  of  Jeddo  for  examjile,  is 
stated  at  one  million;  of  London,  at  nearly  ele- 
ven hundred  thousand;  of  Canton,  at  one  and  a 
half  to  two;  of  Nankin  at  two;  and  of  Pekin  at 
three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Hence  we  have 
conclusive  geographical  evidence  of  cities,  so 
great  as  to  contain  more  than  double  the  number 
anticipated  in  the  estimate  liei'oie  us  ;  so  very 
great,  as  to  exceed  it  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two 
and  a  half  to  one  ;  of  a  population,  so  extrtmely 
iiumerous,  as  to  have  passed  through  the  whole 
series  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  up,  not 
only  to  a  million,  but  to  tvjo  and  even  to  three 
ntiillions.  From  what  c.iuse  then,  is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  population,  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Baltimore  will  never  rise  to  an  equal 
height  with  those  cities  in  the  scale  of  pre-emi- 
nence ?  Our  local  advantages  for  a  very  exten- 
sive prosecution  of  commerce,  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  known  to  be  numerous.    They  are 
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also  appreciated  as  being  of  the  first  magnitude, [different  in   amount,  varying  from   two   hundied 
and  were  their   excellencies  only  judiciously  de-| dollars  and   higher,  down   to  fifty  the  lowest  of 


veloped  and  improved,  capable  of  furnishing 
subsistence,  habitation  and  clothing  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  crowded  population. 

23.  But  there  can  be  no  stronger  earnest  to  Balti- 
more of  a  capacity  for  future  greatness  than  our 
own  rapid  growth  to  an  exalted  rank  among  the 
most  opulent  and  enterprising  cities  in  the  world. 
In  less  than  a  common  life  time  we  have  risen 
from  the  rank  of  an  obscure  hamlet,  to  that  of 
acknowledged  importance.  We  are  now  the 
third  in  Jiofiulation  and  the  fourth  in  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  great  rapidity  of 
our  growth  in  s'ze  and  in  consequence  it  is  be- 
lieved th5.t  a  parallel  can  no  where  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  history.  In  the  year  1752  the  ex- 
tent of  our  improvements  consisted  of  36  houses, 
and  that  of  our  population  to  360  individuals,  ad- 
mitting that  each  house  was  occupied  by  a  family 
of  ten  in  number.  Our  present  number  in  1820  as 
has  already  been  stated  was  62,627.  This  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  174  to  1  ;  whereas  were  we  to 
succeed  in  realising  the  anticipated  population 
in  1800,  of  1,260,000  the  required  ratio  would  ve- 
ry little  exceed  20  to  1.  Hence,  then,  if  we  may 
venture  to  judge  of  oar  future  by  ouy  past  in- 
crease of  population  the  estimate  in  question  in- 
stead of  being  denounced  for  extravagance,  would 
appear  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  for  its  modera 


all.  Hence  one  hundred  dollars  might  be  assum- 
ed as  being  under  the  medium  ;  but  upon  the 
present  occasion  precision  in  the  sum  is  by  no 
means  material.  Every  individual  who  ple.ises, 
is  very  resfiectfully,  invited  to  make  his  own  es- 
timate according  to  his  own  mind.  The  general 
principles  designed  to  be  explained  will  be  as 
certainly  developed  by  a  sum  that  is  too  high,  or 
too  low,  as  if  it  were  correct.  With  this  under- 
standing let  the  most  moderate  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars be  selected,  and  at  that  rate  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  sixty  thousand  persons,  (omitting 
the  odd  2,627)  will  amount  to  three  millions  of 
dollars.  Were  the  medium  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  be  adopted,  six  millions  would  then  be 
the  result. 

27.  From  the  preceding  calculations  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  clear  and  conclusive,  that 
there  must  be  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
annually  expended  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
for  subsistence,  habitation  and  clothing.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  serious  sum  to  be  raised  yearly ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  method  and 
means  by  which  it  can  best  be  accomplished,  re- 
quire to  be  veiy  seriously  considered  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  sufficient  that  they  should  be  only 
considered,  and  for  the  business  there  to  remain. 
It  is  in  the  next  place,  all-imfiortant,  that  the  whole 


tion.  An  increase  of  only  20  to  1  during  a  future, energies  of  Maryland  should  be  consolidated  and 
period  of  60  years,  which  has  lately  commenced,  united  together,  as  the  strength  of  one  man,  to 
is  very  far  short  of  174  to  1  during  a  period  ot  67  accomplish,  whatever  may,  upon  a  candid  and 
years,  only  seven  years  longer,  that  has  recently  accurate  investigation  of  this  highly  interesting 
expired.  'subject,  be  certainly  ascertained  to  be  within  the 

24.  But  whether  Baltimore  will  continue  to  capacity  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
flourish,  or  not,  e««fn//a//i/ depends  upon  future  extensively  beneficial  to  the  great  bulk  of  its  po- 
events.     It  may  most  essentially  depend  upon  our  pulation. 

own  attention  or  inattention  to  the  improvement  28.  This,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflect- 
of  those  great  local  advantages  peculiar  to  our  ing  mind,  is  the  only  judicious  and  safe  course 
situation.  Had  internal  improvements  been  here-  for  us  to  pursue;  the  only  course,  in  fact,  that 
tofore  neglected,  and  had  we  continued  destitute  can  possibly  secure  to  us  a  state  of  future'pros- 
of  the  acknowledged  advantages,  to  the  commu- perity.  Should  we  on  the  contrary,  unhafi/iily 
nity,  of  our  numerous  turni)ike  roads,  there  are /or  us,  become  divided  in  our  opinions;  should 
many  substantial  reasons  for  believing  we  should  it,  in  consequence  of  any  strange  error  of  choice, 
not  have  risen  to  more  than  half  our  present  be  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  neglect  the  be- 
wealth  and  importance,  as  an  emporium  of  com-'nefit  of  the  many,  for  that  of  the  few  only  ;  to 
merce;  and  it  is  presumed  there  are  reasons  reject  an  object  of  ^Tfa*  and  select  one  of /«;/e  im- 
equally  numerous  and  substantial  in  favour  of  the  portance,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state 
conclusion,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  experi-, at  large;  or  should  we  injudiciously  undertake 
ence  half  the  advancement  that  otherwise  awaits  more  than  we  can  accomplish,  and  by  that  means 
us,  should  we  «o:y  relax  in  our  efforts;  should  accomplish  nothing;  under  these  circumstances, 
we  now  give  up  to  content  ourselves  with  what;  what  better  can  we,  rationally,  expect,  than  that 
has  already  been  done ;  and  continue  to  neglect  our  expenditures  will  presently  exceed  our  in- 
the  tar  greater  objects  in  point,  utility  and  im-'come,  than,  that  the  vortex  of  ruin  must  of  ne- 
portance   which   still  remain  to  be  accomplished,  cessity  open,  all  horrible  before  us  ;  and  that  we, 

25.  The  time  has  now  undoubtedly  arrived  through  the  extravagance  of  our  folly,  cannot 
when  the  great  rapidity  of  our  growth,  has  ren-  fail  to  be  precipited,  headlong,  into  its  most 
dered  it  indispensibly  necessary,  on  our  part,  direful  centre  .•' 
carefully  to  examine  our  present  situation.  To] 
neglect  this,  v, ill  to  a  certainty,  it  is  presumed, 
be  neglecting  the  only  possible  means  of  our  fu-j 
ture    prosperity.     That  abundant    resources  are! 

required  to  supply  our  pi-esent  population,  ex'en  

with  subsistence, 'habitation  and  clothing,  is  too  ROUTE  RECOMMENDED  FOR  A  CANAL 


WILLIAM  KENWGRTHY. 
■— o^ 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OK    THE    AMERICAN    FAHMER. 


evident  to  be  doubted.  Every  individual  re- 
quires a  daily  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  con. 
vcniences  of  life;  the  cost  of  which  will  be  far 
greater  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  Many 
who  are  wealthy  "  fare  sumptuously  every  day," 
and    spend    an    abundance.      There  are    many. 


FROM  THE  POTOMAC. 
Locust  Level,  Frederick  County,  7 
2May  lath,  1823.         5 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esf^ 
Sir — The  contemplated  Potomac  canal  begins 

again,"  who  have  but  little,  ^nA  who  of  "course"can  ?  ?"J"^"  ,"l?  ''"'^"''°"  "^  "»e  citizens   of   Fre- 
-■V^nd  but  little  '^^'"'iderick  and   the   county  generally;     and    as  the 

cc    IT  J      ...  ■  ,   .     ,    ,.      iPotomac  IS  the  sole  property  ot  Maryland  to  low 

26.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  including  water  mark,  I  deem  it  just,  that  the  citizens  of 
in  the  consideration,  men,  women  and  children  of  Maryland  have  the  preference,  if  not  the  entire 
every  description,  I  have  procured  a  variety  ofj privilege,  of  using  its  waters  for  their  own  be- 
estimates  to  be  made,  of  the  least  sum  that  upon mefit,  if  they  think  proper  ;  and  a  canal  to  the 
an  average  of  the  whole,  might,  most  likely,  belcity  of  Washington,  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
required  tor  the  snpport  of  each  individual.  These  the  citizens  of  Frederick  county  (exceutinir  a 
estimates  made  by  different  persons  were  veryifew  individuals  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
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river.)  But  a  canal  to  pass  through  the  Mary- 
land tract,  New-Town,  (Trap)  through  Frederick, 
Newmarket,  or  to  the  Poplar  springs,  where  it 
passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  richest 
land  in  the  county,  would  be  convenient  for  all  ; 
and  fioni  the  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  Frederick, 
and  the  county  generally,  I  have  no  doubt  l)ut 
they  would  contribute  largely  either  by  taking 
stock,  donations,  or  suft'er  themselves  to  be  hea- 
vily taxed,  to  aid  in  having  the  canal  completed. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  loute, 
which  I  presume  would  be  most  advantageous  to 
conduct  said  canal  through  Frederick  county.  I 
would  suggest  commencing  about  two  miles  be- 
low Harper's  Ferry,  near  the  Stone  mill,  keep- 
ing nearly  with  the  present  road  to  Peynes'hill; 
where,  by  making  a  short  curve,  it  would  avoid 
the  hill  ;  then  no  material  obstacle  through  the 
Maryland  tract,  crossing  Catoctin  creek,  near 
Matthews'  mill,  or  to  New-Town,  (Trap)  to 
Catoctin  mountain  ;  and  where  the  present  poad 
crosses  is  a  chasm,  and  a  small  stream  running 
down  eastwardly,  nearly  from  its  summit,  al- 
most forjning  a  natural  canal;  from  thence,  pas- 
sing over  two  small  branches  of  Ballengers'  creek, 
which  eraptie-s  into  Monocasy,  about  three  miles 
S.  E.  of  Frederick.  No  obstructions  to  Frede- 
rick, where  it  might  unite  with  Carrol's  creek, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  has  been  ca- 
nalled  a  piece  east  of  the  town — from  thence  to 
Monocasy,  nearly  level — about  half  a  mile  below 
Monocasy  turnpike  bridge,  is  a  chasm  through 
the  hill,  (where  a  small  rivulet  runs,  which 
empties  into  Monocasy,)  almost  forming  a  natu- 
ral canal — from  thence  to  New-Market,  crossing 
the  head  of  a  branch  of  Bush  creek,  which  runs 
S.  W,  into  Monocasy ;  then  keeping  nearly  with 
the  present  turnpike  road  to  the  Poplar  springs, 
(crossing,  probably,  some  of  the  head  waters  of 
Linganorc.)  At  the  Poplar  springs,  commences 
a  branch,  or  small  stream,  which  runs  nearly 
direct  to  the  Patapsco  ;  from  whence,  I  conceive, 
there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  of  proceeding 
to  , Baltimore.  From  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
America,  (and  I  have  travelled  through  sixteen  of 
the  states,  and  principally  with  a  view  of  explor- 
ing the  country,)  I  candidly  believe  a  canal  can  be 
conducted  on,  or  near  the  route  I  have  described, 
with  as  little  (if  not  less)  expense  for  the  dis- 
tance, than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  (some 
parts  of  the  southern  states  near  tide  water  ex- 
cepted;) and  none  could  be  constructed,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  more  profitable.  The 
advantages  to  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  the 
neighborhoods  it  would  pass  through,  would  be 
infinite. 

I  remain  your  friend, 

And  very  ob't.  sei-v't. 

JOHN  HUGHES. 


AGRICULTURE. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHEAT. 
Sir, 

In  looking  over  one  of  the  numbers  of  your  pa- 
per for  the  month  of  April,  I  observe  <in  essay  on 
cheat,  signed  S.  V.  S.  This  correspondent  of 
your's,  ridicules  the  notion,  that  cheat  is  produ- 
ced from  wheat — and  styles  those  who  believe  it, 
the  superstitious  and  the  credulous.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  this  metamorphosis  did  take 
place,  and  shall  still  run  the  risk  of  being 
classed  among  the  credulous  and  superstitious, 
until  I  receive  stronger  proofs  than  any  offered 
by  S.  V.  S.  that  it  does  not.  Passing  over  his 
pleasantry  about  the  good  old  farmer  and  his  book- 
learned  son  Tommy — let  me  enquire  what  has  he 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  wheat  does  not 


produce  cheat  ?  Why,  he  asks,  if  we  ever  knew  a 
dog  to  turn  to  a  cat,  or  an  ox  to  an  ass  ;  an  or- 
chis to  a  butterfly  ;  a  polypus  to  become  a  sensi- 
tive plant,  or'a  tubularia  to  a  honey  suckle  ?  See. — 
Now  let  me  ask  in  my  turn,  if  S.  V.  S.  had  lived 
before  such  discoveries  were  made,  would  he 
liave  known  that  a  mu'.e  could  be  produced  from 
the  two  distinct  kinds  of  animal,  the  horse  and 
the  ass  ? — Or  that  good  apples  could  be  obtained 
liy  ingrafting  on  the  stalk  of  a  hawthorn  ?  As  he 
lias  introduced  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  into 
his  essay,  let  me  ask,  by  the  way,  if  those  two 
great  men  might  not  have  been  acquainted  with 
cheat,  without  ever  ascertaining  how  it  was  pro- 
duced .•'  For  how  many  ages  do  we  find  the  world 
to  have  remained  in  the  dark,  on  subjects  of 
much  greater  magnitude,  than  the  one  under 
consideration? 

The  only  attempt  that  S.  V.  S.  makes  to  shew 
that  cheat  is  not  produced  from  wheat,  is  a  bare 
assertion,  and  to  me  a  very  improbable  one;  that 
the  seeds  rise  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
sprout,  after  lying  in  statu  quo  for  a  thousand 
years,  at  a  considerable  depth.  Now,  to  take 
tliis  essayist  on  his  own  ground  of  proljabilities, 
I  leave  it  to  common  sense  to  say  which  of  these 
two  theories  is  the  most  credible — that  wheat 
turns  to  cheat,  or  that  cheat  seed  remain  one 
thousand  years  in  the  earth  without  rotting  or 
sprouting.''  S.  V.  S.  will  never  convince  his  rea- 
ders of  the  truth  of  his  theories  by  mere  dog- 
matical assertions,  unsupported  by  proof  or  argu- 
ment. 

I  have,  Mr.  Editor,  been  for  several  years  ve- 
ry much  annoyed  by  cheat  in  my  wheat  crops 

and  have  from  every  observation,  been  induced 
to  believe,  that  this  pest  istlie  production  of  spu- 
rious wheat.  Though  I  confess  that,  (like  S.  V. 
S.)  I  have  considered  it  a  strange  production. 
The  premises  from  which  I  draw  this  conclusion, 
are  1st — I  never  saw  cheat  grow  in  any  land  pre- 
vious to  a  crop  of  wheat's  being  in  it. — 2dly.  I 
have  known  the  whole  production  of  a  yard  where 
wheat,  (and  nothing  but  wheat,)  had  been  trod- 
den out,  to  be  cheat.  3dly.  If  land  is  fallowed 
where  wheat  has  been  reaped,  immediately  af- 
ter harvest,  nearly  half  the  produce  will  be  cheat 
— 4thly.  If  you  sow  wheat,  where  an  over  quanti- 
ty of  ashes  is  deposited,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  produce  will  be  cheat. — 5thly.  I  never  saw 
this  result,  under  the  abovementioned  circum- 
stances, after  the  seeding  of  any  other  grain  but 
wheat.  Why  may  not  the  grains  of  wheat  be 
operated  on  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  in 
climate  and  soil  to  change  them  to  bromus  cana- 
densis, a  plant  varying  very  little  from  wheat  in 
its  growth  and  appearance,  except  in  the  head, 
which  assimilates  more  to  that  of  oats.  We 
find  that  Indian  corn  will  change  its  kind  merely 
by  moving  it  from  a  northern  to  a  southern  cli- 
mate and  soil.  We  also  find  that  by  a  particular 
combination  of  circumstances  in  the  climate  and 
soil,  this  plant  sometimes  produces  grains  where 
nature  intended  the  tassel  to  grow  ;  and  at  others, 
that  the  place  both  of  the  ear  and  tassel  is  sup- 
plied by  fungus.  Is  not  this  lusus  naturx  as  re- 
markable, as  the  change  of  wheat  into  a  farina- 
ceous production  very  similar  to  it  ? 

I  hope  S.  V.  S.  will  not  consider  me  as  assert- 
mg  positively  that  grains  of  wheat  produce  the 
bronius  canadensis;  nor  as  one  unwilling  to  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary,  whenever  he  shall 
bring  forward  satisfactory  proof.  I  should  be 
glad  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  hear  some  plan  devised  for  eradicat- 
ing it  from  our  wheat  lands. 

Respectfully  your's, 

PLAIN  SENSE. 

J7»  Destruction  of  young  fruit  trees.— 
I  have  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  lost  many 


promi«in.g  young  apple  trees,  by  a  small  brown 
worm,  resembling  in  shape  the  common  cut- 
worm, which  gets  into  the  body,  and  preys  upon 
the  soft  wood,  just  under  the  bark.  They  at- 
tack the  trees  early  in  the  summer.  If  the  trees 
are  not  narrowly  watched,  the  first  intimation 
given  of  the  presence  of  the  worm,  is  a  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  tree  ;  which,  upon  inspection,  has  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  completely  cut  off  by  the 
ravages  of  this  worm,  between  the  bark  an.l 
hard  wood  of  the  tree. — A  remedy  for  this  evil, 
from  some  of  your  correspondents  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to — your's,  &c.i 

P.  S. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  LAND  BY  GREEN 
FALLOW. 

Sir, 

On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1821,  I  broke  up  for 
the  first  time  that  year,  a  small  lot  of  tolerably 
good  ground,  clean  fallow  ;  it  was  too  dry,  there- 
fore turned  up  so  much  in  lumps  that  the  harrow 
could  not  reduce  it  to  tolerable  tilth  ;  however,  I 
sowed  thereon,  millet,  ai>d  early  in  June,  clo- 
ver seed,  and  harrowed  them  in.  Some  of  the 
millet  on  the  most  frial)le  parts  exceeded  six  feet 
in  height — it  was  harvested  when  fully  ripe.  The 
clover  seed  took  well,  though  the  season  was  not 
favourable  :  stood  the  winter  well,  (though  the 
ground  was  of  that  kind  which  throws  up,  or 
spues,)  and  produced  a  remarkably  fine  crop  the 
ensuing  spring. 

This  experiment,  I  may  remark,  was  an  acci- 
dental one,  but  the  result  excited  attention.  I 
have  observed  that  of  the  clover  seed  sowed  in 
February,  on  winter  grain,  much  is  washed  off  the 
general  surface,  (for  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  most  of  my  land  is  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above,  and  two  well  known  to  need  further  des- 
cription,) and  deposited  thickly  in  low  places: 
many  which  germinate  favourably,  perish  before 
harvest,  and  very  many  wither  after  that  period 
under  the  scorching  sun,  not  liaving  acquired  suf 
ficient  strength  to  stand  the  sudden  and  violent 
shock,  the  loss  of  so  great  a  protector  in  time  of 
utmost  need  ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  plar.ts 
which  are  thriving  in  October,  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  seed  sown.  Clover  seed,  I  have 
found,  stands  a  better  chance  when  sown  with 
oats  ;  but  the  last  difficulty  stated  above — the  sud- 
den exposure,  takes  place  here  ;  besides  I  must 
plough,  and  seed  early,  to  ensure  the  crop.  Now, 
supposing  my  ground  to  be  previously  set  with 
clover,  I  must,  in  the  first  case,  forego,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  advantage  which  a  growing 
crop  will  receive  from  the  decomposition  of  vege 
table  matter;  and  in  the  second  case,  I  shall 
have  but  little  decomposition  to  profit  by.  May 
not  these  difficulties  be  greatly  obviated  by  the 
use  of  millet,  thus:  From  the  first  to  the  tenth 
of  June,  turn  in  the  clover  lay,  and  immediately 
sow  clover  and  millet  seed.  The  millet  will  give 
a  crop  of  hay,  excellent,  I  know  it  to  be,  when 
cut  as  it  begins  to  ripen ;  and  will  protect  the 
clover  plants  till  after  the  dog  days.  They  will 
be  then  uncovered  in  a  thriving  state,  at  a  time 
when  they  can  receive  no  considerable  check 
from  heat,  and  ready  to  profit  by  the  autumnal 
dews.  This  process  may  be  repeated  the  next 
year,  and  the  next;  thus  annually  giving  and  re 
ceiving.  I  believe,  also,  that  we  cannot  find  a 
better  time  than  this  to  apply  stable  manure,  ei- 
ther as  it  regards  the  fitness  of  the  manure,  the 
economy  of  using,  or  the  immediate  double  bene- 
fit to  result — I  mean,  to  spread  it  moderately  be 
fore  the  plough — its  conjunct  action,  with  the  de- 
composing clover,  will,  I  think,  be  peculiarly  fe- 
licitous.   Another  advantage  of  consideratile  im 
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portance,  will  result  tVoni  this  plan,  viz  :  the  de 
struction  of  noxious  weeds,  (iviVrf  onion,  or  garlic 
among  the  number,)    which   cultivation   at  this 
season  tends  to  produce. 

I  intend  to  make  a  fair  experiment  this  summer, 

and  have  made  this  communication,  in  hopes  that 

some  others  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise. 

Respectfully  your's, 

w.  B.  n 

WAKE  AGRICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers  ailid  other  citizens  of 
this  county  at  the  court-house,  on  Thursday  last, 
A  Society  bearing  this  title,  was  constituted  un 
der  the  provisions  of  the  late  act  of  Assembly, 
for   the  encouragement  of   Agriculture.      Moses 
Mordecai,  Ksq.  was  elected  President ;  William 
Bovlan,  John  Whitaker  and   Allen  Rogers,  Vice 
Presidents ;    Hartwell   Kmg,   Treasurer  ;  Joseph 
Gales,  Secretary  ;  and  the   following   gentlemen 
were  appointed   Managers  for  the  ensuing  year 
viz:  William   Polk,  Charles  L.  Hinton,  William 
Whitfield,  William  Hill,  John  W.  Charles,  Demp 
sey  Powel  and  Wesley  Jonts. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Je 
ler's  long  room,  on    Wednesday  of   May  court, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

[A'.  C.  /la/ier. 

From  Phi/li/is'  History  of  Cultivated  ^egetahles. 

HEMP.— CANNABIS. 

Natural  Order,  Scabridse.     A  genus  of  the  Di 
acia  Pentandria  Class. 

The  Latin  name  of  this  plant  is  the  same  a*" 
the  GreckKi«»>«oi5,  from  K«»afoi,  because  it  pros 
pers  best  near  watery  places. 

That  this  fibrous  plant  is  indigenous  to  most  of 
the  European  countries,  as  well  as  to  .\sia  Minor, 
we  have  the  authority  of  ancient  authors,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  statements  of  some  of  our  modern 
botanists,  that  it  is  a  native  plant  of  India  only. 
Some  of  our  Encyclopxdias  state,  that  the  an 
cients  used  hemp  only  medicinally.  Pliny  is  cit 
ed  as  their  authority.  In  his  19th  book,  chapter 
9,  however,  he  informs  us  tliat  hemp  is  equally 
good  for  making  cordage  ;  that  the  best  for  the 
purpose  of  making  nets,  and  snares  for  wild  beasts, 
was  grown  in  Alabanda  ;  and  that  the  second  in 
quality  grew  near  Mylasium,  both  towns  of  Caria. 

.\i  a  Phanician  colony  settled  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  people,  so  celebrated  for  their 
achievements  in  navigation,  were  the  first  who 
discovered  the  use  of  hemp  in  forming  cables  and 
tackle  for  their  ships.  Tney  were  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Britons  are  at  present.  Isaiah 
calls  their  country  "  the  merchant  city,  the  mart 
of  nations,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose 
traffickers  are  the  honourables  of  the  earth." 

Pliny  states,  that  the  hemp  which  grew  in  some 
parts  of  Itcily,  and  near  Rosea  in  the  Sabines' 
country,  grew  as  high  as  shruOs  ;  that  it  original- 
ly grew  there  in  the  very  woo<ls,  without  even 
sowing.  It  appears  by  the  account  of  this  author, 
that  the  Romans  gathered  the  seed  before  the 
stalks,  as  he  savs  the  seed  should  be  sown  iu  Fel) 
ruary,  and  that  the  thicker  it  is  sown,  the  finer 
the  hemp  grows.  When  the  seed  ripened  in  the 
autumn,  it  was  rubbed  out  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
the  wind,  or  in  smoke,  and  the  stalks  were  not 
plucked  out  of  the  earth,  until  after  the  vintage. 
"  It  is  then,"  continues  he,  "  the  work  of  the 
husbandman  to  peel  and  cleanse  it,  which  these 
people  do  in  the  evening  by  candle-light."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  bee  •  diligently  sorted ;  as  this  great 
observer  of  natural  productions  says,  the  worst 
part  of  hemp  is  next  to  the  bark  or  rind  ;  the 
principal  paj't,  and  that  of  the  best  quality,  was 
called  Mesa. 


Although  we  do  not  produce  lawn  or  lace  from 
the  fibres  of  hemp,  yet  it  is  a  plant  of  great  im- 
portance to  Britons,  as  it  forms  the  sails  and  tac- 
kle of  our  vessels,  from  the  huge  cable  of  a  ship 
of  war,  to  the  more  humble,  but  not  less  profita- 
ble net  of  the  herring-boat. 

The  sails  and  cord.agc  of  a  first-rate  man-of- 
war,  require  180,000  pounds  of  rough  hemp  foi 
their  construction  ;  and  it  is  said  to  average  five 
acres  of  land  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp  :  thus  one 
of  those  monstrous  towers  of  human  ingenuity,  that 
"  Stems  the  vast  main,  and  bears  tremendous  war, 

To  distant  nations,  or  with  sovereign  sway 

Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love," 
consumes  a  year's  produce  of  424  acres  of  land  to 
furnish  its  necessary  tackle. 

From  this  calculation  it  will  be  seen  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  furnish  itself  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hemp  of  her  own  growth  to  supply 
the  immense  demands  of  our  shipping. 

In  the  year  1763,  we  imported  11,000  tons  from 
Russia  ;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs  us,  that  in 
the  year  17S5,  the  quantity  exported  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  British  ships,  amounted  to  17,695  tons, 
which  would  be  the  produce  of  88,475  acres  of 
land.  In  the  year  17S8,  we  imported  from  Rus- 
sia 58,464  tons,  the  produce  of  nearly  300,000 
acres,  which  at  £20  per  ton,  would  net  the  Rus- 
sians £1,269,280.  In  the  year  1783,  France  con- 
sumed 200,000  tons  of  hemp,  of  which  more  than 
one  third  was  imported. 

An  act  strongly  demonstrating  the  folly  of  lay- 
ing prohibitions  on  articles  of  commerce,  (which 


The  English  hemp  is  much  superior  instrengtli 
to  that  which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Suf- 
folk iu  the  principal  county  where  hemp  is  grown 
and  manufactured  :  this  is  seldom  or  ever  used  for 
cordage.  The  cloth  made  from  this  hemp  is  more 
durable  than  the  flaxen  linen,  as  well  as  warmer  ; 
and  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  whiter  Ijy 
age  and  use  than  that  made  from  flax,  which 
will  not  maintain  its  bleached  whiteness. 

We  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  sheeting 
from  Russia,  which  has  this  great  advantage  over 
our  own  hempen  cloth,  that,  being  drawn  from  the 
distaff,  the  fibres  are  longer  and  less  crossed  than 
those  in  the  thread  made  by  machinery. 

Tusser  gave  this  valuable  hint  to  the  farmers  in 
Queen  Mary's  time: 

"  Where  plots  full  of  nettels  be  noisom  to  eie, 
sow  there  upon  hemp-seed,  and  nettels  wil  die." 
We  cannot  but  observe,  that  with  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  cultivation  of  this  country 
since  the  days  of  that  author,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  many  wide  hedgerows  that  are  the  nursery 
of  thistles  and  other  impoverishing  weeds,  which 
might  turn  to  good  account  if  sown  with  hemp  ; 
particularly  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  planted  by 
ihe  poor  cottagers,  either  with  this  valuable  ve- 
getable or  the  more  necessary  root  of  the  potato. 
These  poor  parishioners  would  then  have  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  off  depredators,  and  in  protect- 
ing the  fences  instead  of  destroying  them  ;  their 
leisure  would  be  spent  in  their  own  little  territo- 
ry instead  of  the  ale-house,  and  their  children 
would  acquire  early  habits  of  industry  in  tilling 


often  strengthens  those  whom  it  intends  todisable,)  a  plot  for  themselves 

was  committed  by  the  Russians  in  the  year  1718,      It  is  observed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Radcliff,  in 

when  they  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  his  Report   on   the   Agriculture  of  Eastern  and 


Swedes  to  deprive  England  of  naval  stores 
and  would  suffer  none  to  be  exported  out  of  their 
own  diminions,  but  in  their  own  ships,  and  at  their 
own  exorbitant  prices  ;  which  instead  of  ruining 
our  trade  and  navigation,  tui'ned  our  attention  to 
our  colonies,  and  induced  ns  to  procure  from 
North  America  not  only  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
use  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
portation. 

Our  government,  fully  aware  of  the  important 
uses  of  hemp,  has  made  several  salutary  laws,  to 
render  its  culture  an  object  of  attention.  In  the 
year  1787,  a  bounty  of  three  pence  per  stone,  was 
allowed  on  all  hemp  raised  in  England,  and  duties 
have  been  laid  on  all  that  is  imported 

China  is  celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  hemp, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Xensi  ;  but  flax 
is  not  known  to  grow  in  that  empire.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  Chinese  hemp  was  noticed  by  Niev- 
hofli',  who  attended  the  embassy  which  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  sent  to  P«kin  in  1655  and  6. 
From  this  embassy  more  information  is  obtained 
on  the  policy  and  natural  history  of  China,  than 
from  any  accounts  since  published  of  our  own  em- 
bassies :  whether  this  is  owing  o  the  limited  ob- 
servation of  our  naturalists,  or  to  the  jealous  re- 
i-trictions  of  the  Chinese,  we  cannot  decide. 

The  late  Mr.  Elliot  sent  some  seeds  of  the  Chi- 
nese hemp  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  vice-president  of 
the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts:  which 
being  sown,  produced  plants  fourteen  feet  high 
and  nearly  seven  inches  in  circumference.  This 
induced  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  apply  to  the  Directors 
of  the  India  Company,  to  obtain  some  of  the  seeds 
from  China,  which  were  procured  in  1785  ;  but 
few  of  the  plants  ripened  their  seed  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Hinton  made  a  more  successful  trial  of 
raising  the  Chinese  hemp  in  1787,  which  produ 
ced  one-third  more  of  marketable  hemp  than  the 
best  English  hemp  was  ever  known  to  yield  on 
the  same  quantity  of  ground.  Few  of  the  hemp- 
seeds  will  vegetate  if  two  years  old  ;  to  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  manv 
attempts  to  raise  this  new  variety  of  hemp. 


VVestern  Flanders,  "  that  each  day-labourer  has, 
in  most  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  land,  from  a 
rood  to  half  an  acre,  for  his  own  cultivation."  He 
adds,  "  Their  comfortable  supply  of  linen  is  re- 
markable ;  there  are  few  of  the  labouring  classes 
without  many  changes.  In  riding  with  a  landed 
proprietor  through  a  part  of  the  country  in  which 
his  property  was  situated,  a  neat  cottage  present- 
ed itself:  the  clipped  hedge  which  surrounded 
the  garden,  covered  with  linen,  very  white,  sug- 
gested an  inquiry,  '  whether  it  did  not  belong  to  a 
washerwoman  ?'  The  answer  was,  that  it  was 
occupied  by  a  labourer  and  Ids  family,  and  that 
the  linen  was  all  their  own.  In  common  times  a 
beggar  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  towns, 
and  but  few  there." 

Every  circumstance  that  is  connected  with  the 
comforts  of  the  lower  classes,  and  every  device 
that  can  be  invented  to  keep  them  from  receiving 
parochial  relief,  should  be  adopted  ;  for  when 
once  they  have  become  famil'ur  to  this  aid,  their 
natural  pride  forsakes  them,  and  few  are  the  in- 
stances of  their  ever  endeavouring  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  agriculturist,  on  whom  they  now 
weigh  so  heavily  as  to  endanger  the  prosperity 
of  their  support. 

Frugality  disappears  the  moment  the  labourer 
cannot  obtain  a  living  on  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions ;  and  to  economise,  when  they  once  use  the 
public  purse,  seems  against  the  nature  of  their 
mortified  spirit. 

Hemp  is  said  to  possess  a  property  which  ren- 
ders it  almost  invaluable  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  gardener:  viz.  that  of  driving  away  all  insects 
that  feed  upon  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  to  sow  a 
belt  of  hemp  round  their  gardens,  or  any  particu- 
lar spot  where  they  wish  to  preserve  their  crops 
from  the  mischievous  attacks  of  flies  or  caterpil- 
lars. We  would  wish  this  experiment  to  be  fre- 
quently made  in  turnip  fields  ;  for,  should  it  suc- 
ceed in  protecting  those  crops  from  the  ravace-iof 
flies,  as  well  as  the  cabbages  from  the  caterpillar, 
it  would  accomplish  a  most  desirable  end. 
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It  is  presumed  that  Tusser  made  his  observa- 
tion, that,  where  nettles  will  grow,  hemp  will 
thrive  and  destroy  the  nettle,  from  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  as  to  assimilated  juices,  an  opinion 
really  not  deserving  the  contempt  it  is  general!) 
treated  with  by  planters.  Plants  rcfiuiring  the 
same  nourishment  never  thrive  in  neighbourhood, 
and  the  hemp  is  nearly  allied  to  the  nettle  ;  from 
the  latter  plant  a  tolerably  good  lintn  may  be 
made. 

It  will  generally  be  observed  that  nettles  occu- 
py a  good  soil,  which  might  be  advantageously 
metamorphosed  into  plots  and  banks  of  hemp. 

A  Sussex  manufacturer,  who  wrote  on  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us, 
that  hemp  may  be  raised  for  many  years  succes- 
sively on  the  same  ground,  provided  it  be  well  ma- 
nured. The  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  an 
acre  of  ground,  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  peeks,! 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  the  quality  of 
the  hemp  also  differs  from  the  soil.  The  common 
height  of  the  plant  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  Mr. 
Arthur  Voung  informs  us,  that  in  his  tour  through 
Catalonia  in  Spain,  he  saw  extraordinary  crops  of 
hemp,  where  the  land  was  well  watered,  and  that 
these  plants  were  seven  feet  high.  The  hemp 
that  is  cultivated  near  Bischwiller,  in  Alsace,  is 
often  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  circumference. 


The  seed  of  hemp,  being  boiled  in  milk  till  it 
cracks,  is  accounted  good  for  old  coughs,  and  a 
specific  for  the  jaundice.*  Dodoens  says,  that, 
in  his  dav,  the  hempseed,  stamped  and  taken  in 
white  wine,  was  highly  commended  as  a  remedy 
for  the  jaundice  and  complaints  of  the  liver. 

The  juice  of  the  green  plant,  instilled  into  the 
ears,  mitigates  the  pains  therein. | 

Coles,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Plants,  noii- 
ces  the  virtues  of  hemp  thus  laconically  :  "  By 
this  cordage  ships  are  guided,  bells  are  rung, 
beds  are  corded,  and  rogues  are  kept  in  awe." 


FROM    THK    ALBANY    ARGUS. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  PEA3. 
The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  western  parts  of  our  own  continent.  The  fa- 
mily is  a  large  one,  containing  several  species  ; 
but  of  these  the  Jietd  Jira  alone  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  purpose.  Of  this,  there 
are  tv/o  varieties,  denominated  from  their  colour, 
tlie  grey  and  the  green;  both  productive,  and  (wher. 
separated  from  the  skin  that  surrounds  them)  a 
food  of  excellent  quality  for  man  ;  wholesome, 
nutritive,  and  pleasant;  and  for  cattle,  whether 
in  a  dry  or  green  state,  much  to  be  recommended. 
Sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  are  particularly  fond  of 


From  the  class  >n  which  this  plant  is  an anged  *-   and  hogs  are  more  promptly  and  economi- 


in  botany,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  same 
seeds  produce  both  male  and  female  plants  pro- 
miscuously :  this  is  one  of  the  secrets,  in  the 
work  of  Nature,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
The  Date  has  the  same  peculiar  quality  ;  for 
■when  we  plant  the  kernel  of  this  fruit,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  offspring  will  be  a  male  or 
female  palm-tree. 

The  flowers  of  the  fruitful  hemp  are  herma 
phrodital,  and,  like  the  lofty  palm  tree,  or  some 
of  the  lowly  strawberry  plants,  produce  abortive 
seed,  without  the  aid  of  the  farina  of  the  barren 
plant.  It  is  a  curious  misappellation  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  hemp,  who  call  the  fruitful  plants  male, 
and  those  that  are  barren  female  ;  we  are  more 
surprised  that  botanical  writers  should  fall  into 
the  error  ;  or,  rather,  copy  this  blunder  from  one 
work  into  another  for  so  many  ages,  without  cor- 
recting a  mistake  that  inverts  the  order  of  Nature. 
The  unfruitful  plants  are  forwarder  than  the 
fruitful  ones  by  a  month  :  this  is  ascertained  by 
the  fading  of  the  blossoms,  the  falling  of  the  fa- 
rina fecundans,  and  the  stalks  becoming  of  a  yel- 
lowish cast.  These  plants  should  be  drawn  out 
and  worked,  if  possible,  while  green,  the  hemp 
being  then  finer  than  that  which  is  previously 
dried.  The  Abbe  Bralle,  in  a  Treatise  upon  the 
culture  and  management  of  Hemp,  directs,  that 
little  paths  should  be  made  lengthways  through 


the  fields,  at  about  seven  feet  distance  from  each 
other,  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  person  who 
pulls  'up  the  unfruitful  hemp  from  among  the 
other,  -which  requires  to  stand  more  than  a  month 
after  the  barren  plants  to  ripen  its  seed.  The  fi- 
bres of  the  hemp  are  prepared  for  spinning,  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  preparing  flax.  The 
beating  of  hemp,  which  \¥as  formerly  performed 
by  hand,  is  now  done  by  a  water-mill,  which  raises 
heavy  beaters,  and  only  requires  the  assistance  of 
a  boy  to  keep  it  turned.  This  laborious  work 
was  formerly  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  vice, 
in  the  houses  of  correction.  Hogarth  has  noticed 
this  circumstance  in  one  of  his  celebrated  pictures. 
It  i»  a  duty  incumbent  on  society,  not  to  allow 
hempen  rags,  or  even  old  ropes,  to  be  destroyed. 
They  are  carefully  sorted  by  the  paper-maker, 
the  finest  being  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  lite- 
rature and  correspondence,  while  inferior  sorts 
iire  selected  for  the  various  purposes  of  packages 
and  paper-hangings. 


cally  fattened  on  a  mixture  of  pea  and  barley 
meal,  in  a  state  of  accetus  fermentation,  than  by 
any  other  food. 

The  structure  of  the  roots  v/uuld  indicate, 
that  peas  are  an  exhausting  crop  :  and  it  is  on  this 
evidence,  that  in  Europe  they  arc  admitted  only 
in  long,  or  six  years  rotations  ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  leaves,  in  regard  to  both  number  and  form,  we 
will  probably  find  reason  to  modify  this  opinion, 
and  allow  that  by  stifling  weeds,  by  checking 
evaporation,  and  eventually  by  their  own  fall, 
they  meliorate  the  soil,  and  render  it  more  fa- 
vourable to  subsequent  crops. 

Following  turnips,  the  preparatory  labour  for  a 
pea  crop,  is  not  great.  One,  or  at  most  two 
ploughings,  will  be  sufficient.  Sowing,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  ought  to  follow  ploughing,  without  loss 
of  time  ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  seed 
be  not  laid  too  deeply.  The  two  methods,  row 
and  broad  cast  sowing,  may  be  indifferently  pur- 
sued. By  the  former,  the  seed  is  economised,  the 
product  increased,  and  the  soil  better  tilled ;  but 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  such  decided  ad 
vantage  as  to  outweigh  the  saving,  in  time  and  la- 
bour, of  the  latter, 

The  length  and  feebleness  of  the  stems  of  peas, 
and  the  little  tendrils  they  throw  out  for  support, 
indicate  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  them,  other 
plants  of  more  erect  growth,  which  may  prevent  the 
peas  from  falling  and  lodging.  For  this  purpose 
rye,  oats  and  beans  have  been  selected,  and  with 
great  advantage. 

This  crop  is  employed  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a 
green  state  ;  between  which  every  farmer  will  se- 
lect, according  to  circumstances.  If  the  market 
for  peas  be  brisk  and  high,  he  will  in  harvest, 
thresh  and  sell  the  grain  ;  if  on  the  other  hand, 
peas  are  low  and  pork  high,  the  moment  the  pods 
fill,  he  will  turn  in  his  hogs  upon  them,  and  with 
the  following  advantages :  1st,  the  hogs  feed  and 
fatten  themselves,  without  any  additional  interpo- 
sition of  his  labour  ;  2d,  no  particle  of  their  ma- 
nure is  lost ;  3d,  the  debris  of  the  crop,  refused 
by  the  hogs,  is  given  back  to  the  soil ;  and  4th, 
the  rooting  of  these  animals,  which  in  other  cas- 
es is  an  injury,  is  in  this  a  benefit. 


AGRICULTUKAL  PREMIUMS. 

Agreeably  to  the  ])lan  adopted  by  the  Albany 
(N.  v.)  county  Agricultural  society,  of  granting 
premiums  for  the  best  and  cleanest  wheat,  barley 
timothy  seed,  clover  seed  and  flax,  without  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  raised  on  the  acre  ;  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  together  with  several  of  the 
chairmen  of  other  standing  committees,  met  at 
the  capital  on  the  4th  inst.  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  articles  submitted  to  them, 
they  awarded  the  premiums  as  follow,  viz: — 

'Fo  Stephen  Haines,  of  Coeymans,  for  the  best 
10  bushels  of  wheat,  having  50  bushels  more  of 
the  same  quality  in  his  possession,  all  being  of 
his  own  raising,  weight  62  lb.  per  bushel.  §14 
To  Ebenezer  Dennison,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the 
second  best,  under  the  same  regulations,  weight 
60  1b.  11  oz.  10 

To  Aaron  FuUner,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the  third 
best,  under  like  regulations,  weight  61  \b.  S  oz  8 
To  Aaron  A.  More,  of  Rensselaerville,  for  the 
best  10  bushels  of  barley,  having  50  more  of  the 
same  quality  in  his  possession,  all  being  of  his 
own  raising,  weight  S3  lb.  5  oz.  10 

To  Robert  Bell,  of  Bern,  for  the  second  best 
uiider  the  same  regulations,  weight  52  lb.  10  oun- 
ces, 6 
To  Isaac  Crary,  of  Bern,  for  the  best  bushel 
of  timothy  seed,  having  in  his  possession  5  bush- 
els more  of  the  same  quality,  all  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, 8 
To  Gideon  Dennison,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the 
best  bushel  of  clover  seed,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion three  bushels  more  of  the  same  quality,  all 
being  of  his  own  raising,  8 
To  Daniel  Crary,  of  Bern,  for  2d  best  do.  5 
To  Jonas  Shear,  of  Coeymans,  for  the  best  20 
lb.  of  flax,  having  in  his  possession  100  lb.  more 
of  the  same  quality,  all  being  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, 12 
To  Moses  M.  fctephens,  of  Coeymans,  for  the 
second  best  do.  do.  8 
To  Ebenezer  Der.nison,  of  Bethlehem,  for  the 
third  best  do.  do.  6 
Fo  Aaron  A.  More,  of  Rensselaerville,  for  the 
best  acre  of  flat  turnips,  being  470  bu.  22  qts.  to 
the  acre,  10 
The  coniuiittec  consider  it  to  be  due  to  those 
who  did  not  receive  pi'emiums,  to  state  the  fact 
that  between  the  articles  ohc!-ed  by  them  and 
those  which  receive  the  pre  raums,  there  was 
scarcely  a  perceptible  diff'ereiue.  This  remark 
is  particularly  applicable  to  tht  articles  of  wheat 
and  barley,  both  of  which  v^ere  of  the  very  first 
quality.  The  grass  seeds  and  flax  were  also 
excellent  of  their  kind,  and  all  taken  together, 
evinced  an  attention  to  these  branches  of  hus- 
bandry, very  honorable  to  the  farming  interest 
of  the  courity. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

JOSEPH  ALEXANDER,  Sec'ry. 


•  Miller's  Bot.  Off. 

I  Dioscorides,  lib.  iii.  ca/t.  165, 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sc/ieme  of  Preyniuim  to  be  awarded  at  the  An- 
nual J'air  of  the  jlgricultural  Society  of  the 
Valley,  to  be  held  near  the  town  of  ll^inchegter, 
C  Va.J  JVovember  12th,  1823. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Valley,  to  report  a  scheme  of  pre- 
miums, to  be  awarded  by  the  society  to  the  most 
successful  in  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture,  respect- 
fully report : — 

That  it  is  estimated  by  the  committee  that  the 
disposable  funds  of  the  society  will  amount,  be- 
fore any  distribution  of  premiums,  to  the  sum  of 
g300. 

They  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
following  premiums  be  offered  to  candidates  at  the 
annual  exhibition  contemplated  by  the  society : 


Xo.  it.] 
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85 


8. 
9. 

10, 

11, 

12 

13, 
14, 

15, 
16, 

ir. 

IS, 
19, 
20, 
21, 

22, 


20  00 

10  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 

10  00 

10  00 


26 

27 

29 
30 

31 


32. 
33, 
34, 


I.  CHOPS. 

To  the  owner  or  cuUivatorof  the  best  orga- 
nized and  improved  farii^  in  the  Valley,  con 
taining  at  least  100  acres  under  cultivation, 
considered  in  relation — 1st,  to  yards  and  ma- 
nures; id,  fences  and  general  division;  3d, 
rotation  of  croi)S ;  4th,  orchard  ;  5th,  live 
stock  ;  6th,  implements  of  husbandry,  goO  00 

To  the  owner  or  cultivator  of  the  next 
best, 

For  the  best  crop  of  wheat  on  at  least 
ten  acres. 

For  the  next  best  on  at  least  ten  acres, 

For  the  best  crop  of  Indian  corn  on  ten 
acres. 

For  the  next  best. 

For  the  best  crop  of  potatoes  on  one 
acre. 

For  the  best  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  on 
half  an  acre, 

For  the  best  crop  of  wheat  on  not  less 
than  two  acres,  and  the  best  crop  of 
corn  on  two  acres  and  upwards,  premi- 
ums discretionary  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

For  the  best  crop  of  millet  upon  half 
an  acre. 

For  the  best  crop  of  oats  on  five  acres,  5  00 
II.  ANIMALS. 

,  For  the  best  bull  over  one  and  under 
four  years  old. 
For  the  next  best. 

For  the  best  bull  calf  under  one  year 
old,  a  silver  medal  valued  at 
For  the  two  best  milch  cows. 
For  the  best  ram,  in  reference  to  car- 
case and  fleece. 
For  the  best  boar. 
For  the  best  sow  and  pigs. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  oxen, 
For  the  next  best, 

For'the  best  stud  horse  kept  in  the  Val- 
ley for  six  months  previous  to  exhibi- 
tion, 

,  For  the  best  raised  by  a  member  in  the 
Valley, 

For  the  best  brood  mare  and  colt, 
III.  MANUFACTURES. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  flour  made  of 
the  smallest  quantity  of  wheat,  a  me- 
dal valued  at 

For  the  best  20  yds.  of  woollen  cloth, 
at  least  J  of  a  yard  wide. 
For  the  next  best,  same  description, 

,  For  the  best  20  yds.  of  flannel,  7-8 
wide, 

For  the  best  carpeting,  20  yds.  long. 
For  the  best  20  yds.  of  bleached  Inien, 
For  the  best  20  yds.  of  6-4  diaper. 
For  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety 
of  domestic  manufacture  made  in  one 
family  during  twelve  months  prece- 
ding the  award, 

.  For  the  best  50  lbs.  of  cheese  made 
from  one  dairy, 

For  the  best  25  lbs.  of  butter,  a  medal 
valued  at 

For  the  best  bar  share  plough,  a  medal 
valued  at 

Extra  premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  the  whole. 


5  00 


10  00 
5  00 

2  50 
15  00 


S  00 

8  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 


10  00 

15  00 
10  00 


2  50 


8  00 


10  00 


5  00 


5  00 


5  00 


27  50 


Total  amount  of  premiums, 


gSOO  00 


When  there  is  only  one  candidate  for  a  pre- 
mium, a  discretion  will  be  retained  in  the  com- 
mittee to  refuse  it,  if  the  article  does  not  appear 
worthy  of  it. 

Every  candidate  for  a  premium  must  at  the 
time  be  a  member  of  this  society,  or  one  of  the 


family  of  a  member,  and  must  make  report  under 
oath  or  affirmation. 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the  distributing 
committee  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  manufac- 
tuie  deserving  them. 

If  any  ]>ers()n  shall  make  a  false  report  or  de- 
claration on  presenting  an  article  for  premium, 
he  shall  be  expelled  the  society. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  all  premiums 
will  be  awarded  in  j)late. 

Tl'.ose  offering  domestic  manufactures,  shall 
state  the  expense  of  making  the  article  offered. 

No  crop  shall   be   entitled  to   a  i>rcniiuni,  un- 
less it  shall  amount  to  the   quantity  i)er  acre  fol 
lowing,  that  is  to  say :  wheat   25   bushels;   Indian 
corn  50  bushels  ;  potatoes  CJO   bushels  ;  mangel 
wurtzel,  500  bushels. 

When  a  crop  is  offered  for  premium,  the  cul- 
tivator shall  report  to  the  society;  1st,  The  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  its  situation,  whether  undu 
lating  or  otherwise,  and  its  preceding  crop  ;  2d, 
The  number  of  ploughings,  hanowings,  &c.  Sec. ; 
3d,  The  time  of  sowing,  reaping,  &c. ;  and  lastly, 
I'lie  whole  expense  of  tillage,  including  the  va- 
lue of  manure  applied.  The  whole  of  which 
shall  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  awarding 
the  premiums. 

J.  KEAN, 
W.  M.  BARTON, 
H.  St.  G.  tucker. 
-V/fnV  5t/i,  1823. 

To  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of   the  Massa 

chusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
DESCRIPTION    OF    A    BRUSH   FOR  DES- 
TROYING catterpillar'S  nests. 

Dear  Sir, 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  have  here 
had  very  few  caterpillars.  Last  week  I  observed 
an  increased  number,  though  not  many,  on  my 
young  apple  trees.  How  to  destroy  them  most 
easily.,  was  a  question  which  occurred  as  often  as 
I  have  seen  orchards  infested  with  them  ;  while  I 
always  considered  it  disgraceful  to  a  farmer  to 
suffer  his  trees  to  be  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  their  fruit,  for  that  season  at  least,  to  be 
destroyed;  seeing  it  was  very  practicable  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  without  much  trouble,  by 
crushing  them,  when  small,  with  the  fingers- 
This  was  my  father's  mode,  when  I  was  a  boy. 
The  same  long,  light  ladders,  which  served  in 
autumn  in  gathering  his  winter  fruit  by  hand, 
enabled  one  to  come  at  most  of  the  caterpillars' 
nests  in  the  spring.  On  this  effectual  example,  I 
have  myself  practised,  since  I  became  a  farmer. 
Some  over  delicate  persons  might  object  to  this 
mode ;  but  it  is  really  far  less  offensive  than  the 
bare  sight  of  large  and  numerous  nests  with 
which  apple  trees  are  sometimes  filled.  And  if 
the  operation  be  performed  early,  when  the  ca- 
terpillars are  only  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an 
inch  long,  the  operator,  (man  or  boy)  will  feel 
no  repugnance  to  the  process.  But  in  full  grown 
trees,  some  nests  towards  the  extremities  6f  their 
small  limbs  would  escape,  because  not  accessible 
by  ladders.  A  narrow  brush,  formed  with  small 
bunches  of  bristles  in  a  single  row,  I  once  thought 
might  reach  and  destroy  them ;  but  it  was  not  found 
effectual  nor  convenient.  Last  Saturday  morn 
ing  the  idea  of  the  proper  kind  of  brush  occurred 
to  me,  and  in  the  forenoon  I  tried  it  with  complete 
success. 

I  presume  every  farmer  has  observed,  that  the 
clusters  of  eggs  producing  caterpillars,  are  laid 
round  the  slender  twigs  of  the  apple  tree  and 
wild  cherry,  and  effectually  guarded  by  a  gum- 
my covering,  until  vegetation  commences  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  When  first  hatched,  the  worms 
appear  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The 
same  warmth  in  the  air  which  opens  the  buds, 
hatches  the  caterpillars  to  feed  on  the  embryo' 


leaves.  'I'heir  first  object  is  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, a  tent  for  shelter,  in  their  new  state, 
against  the  inclen\encie»  of  the  weather.  For 
tliis  purpose,  they  crawl  lo  a  small  fork  of  a 
limb,  where  tlie  branches  form  a  sharp  angle ; 
and  there  spin  and  weave  a  web  with  which  tiiey 
surround  it,  and  where  they  are  secure  against 
undue  cold  and  heat  afid  rain!  By  this  small  white 
web  they  are  discovered,  and  are  then  most  easily 
jdestroyed.  But  the  cluster  of  eggs  are  not  all 
1  hatched  at  the  same  lime.  According  to  their 
I  situation  for  warmt';.  or  coolness,  they  are  hatch- 
|ed  some  days  earlier  or  later.  .\t  the  distance, 
therefore,  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  first 
visit,  an  orchard  should  be  again  inspected,  and 
all  the  latter  broods  destroyed.  If  neglected  in 
this  fiist  state,  they  soon,  by  their  gi-owtb,  be- 
come straitened  foi-  room  ;  and  having  also 
consumed  the  nearest  forage,  tliev  march  and 
take  a  new  station,  and  there  foi  m  a  new  and 
more  ample  tent.  By  such  neglect  the  mischief 
of  their  ravages  is  inci eased,  and  they  are  with 
more  difficulty  destroyed. 

The  efficient  and  convenient  instrument  above 
mentioned,  for  this  work,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
common  bottle  brush  fastened  on  the  end  of  a 
pole.  Having  an  old  one  in  my  house,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  the  experiment  on  tiie  day  when 
the  idea  of  so  applying  it  occurred  to  me.  This 
brush  is  madeof  hogs'  bristles,  introduced  between 
two  stiff  wires  closely  twisted:  and  being  conve- 
nient in  cleaning  the  insides  of  bottles,  is  proba- 
bly familiarly  known  wherever  liquors  are  bot- 
tled. For  the  information  of  others,  I  will  men- 
tion, that  a  piece  of  wire  full  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  about  three  feet  long,  doubled, 
and  leaving  a  small  loop  in  the  middle,  is  closely 
twisted  for  the  length  of  about  eight  or  ten  inch- 
es from  the  loop  ;  and  then  the  bristles,  being  in- 
troduced between  the  remainder  of  the  branches 
of  the  wire,  and  these  closely  twisted  upon  them, 
the  bristles  are  immovably  rixcd  ;  and  thus  form 
(after  being  uniformly  sheared)  a  cylindrical 
brush  about  six  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  To  fasten  this  conveniently  to  a  pole, 
with  a  small  gouge,  I  made  a  groove  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long  at  the  small  end  of  the  pole, 
in  which  r.early  all  the  handle  (the  naked  por- 
tion of  the  twisted  wire)  of  the  brush  was  laid, 
and   bound  on  with  three  strings. 

In  using  the  brush,  press  it  on  the  small  nest, 
and  turning  the  pole  in  the  hand,  the  web  is  en- 
tangled with  the  bristles,  and  removed  :  other- 
wise, you  rub  the  fork  of  the  limb,  inside  and 
outside,  with  a  brush,  when  nest  and  worms  are 
surely  killed  or  brought  down.  That  the  expe- 
rimenter may  see  its  mode  of  operation,  he  may 
apply  the  brush  with  his  hand  to  a  nest  within 
his  reach.  Spruce  poles  are  eligible,  because 
that  wood  is  light  and  stiff.  For  my  small  trees, 
I  found  a  common  bean  pole  (used  for  running 
beans  to  climb  on)  six  or  seven  feet  long,  suffici- 
ent; and  for  them  a  longer  pole  would  be  incon- 
venient. For  taller  trees,  poles  proportionably 
long  must  be  provided. 

If  you  are  satisfied  by  my  account,  of  the  uti- 
lity of  this  simple  instrument  for  destroying  ca- 
terpillars, you  may  think  it  proper  immediately 
to  make  it  publickly  known.  Should  the  de- 
scription be  more  minute  than  is  requested  for 
communicating  a  clear  idea  of  it,  and  its  applica- 
tion, you  will  abridge  it. 

With  very  great  respect  and  esteem, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  your's, 

TIMOTHV  PICKERING. 


VB^O< 


From   }'Htlich's  Domestic  lincyclofiedia. 

Cisterns  are  vessels  employed  for  the  reception 
of  rain,  or  other  water,  either  under  ground,  such 
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as  those  of  navigable  canals,  &c,.  or  above  j^round, 
for  domestic  and  other  purposes.  In  this  place 
■we  shall  treat  only  of  the  hitter.  In  London  the 
cisterns  are  of  lead. 

As  the  water  collected  in  leaden  cisterns  is  apt 
to  corrupt,  either  by  stagnating  for  several  days, 
■when  the  pipes  happen  to  be  obstructed,  or  by  the 
deposition  of  feculent  matter,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crustation formed  in  such  vessels,  it  follows  that 
they  ought  to  be  frequently  cleansed  of  the  copi- 
ous sediment  they  contain.  This  attention  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  lead  is  a  metal  liable  to  be 
dissolved  by  acids ;  and,  in  that  state,  proves  a 
slow,  but  fatal  poison.  Although  the  acidity  con- 
tained in  stagnant  water,  which  has,  in  its  course, 
been  impregnated  with  animal  and  vegetable  par- 
ticles, cannot  be  very  considerable,  yet  it  will  be 
more  safe,  and  prudent,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  such  acids,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  purity 
of  the  water. 

The  deeper  cisterns  are,  the  better  the  water 
will  be  kept.  Where  the  ground  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  require  a  round  form,  a  cube  is  a  good  figure  : 
a  double  cube  must  be  better,  as  it  gains  depth 
and  consequently  coolness.  A  cistern  of  six  cu- 
bic feet,  holds  16  hogsheads  of  100  gallons  each, 
or  26  hogsheads.  A  double  cube  of  five  feet 
would  hold  above  eighteen  rum  hogsheads  of  one 
hundred  gallons.  The  pit  should  be  dug  exactly 
by  square  and  plumb.    On  the  face  of  the  pit 


From  Nicholson's  Philos.  Journal,  vol.  22,  p.  354 


Account  of  a  well  for  fireserving  and  JUlering 
Kain-ivat.er  for   domestic  /iurfiose»,    inhere 
nu/iftly    of  Sjiring-water    -was  not  easily  to  be 
obtained. 

SiK,  TO    MR.   NICHOLSON, 

You  may  perhaps  deem  the  following  account 
of  a  filtering  rain-water  well,  which  has  been 
successfully  tried  here  by  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
not  undeserving  of  notice  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal. His  lordship  has  lately  erected  upon  a  dry 
gravelly  eminence  in  his  park,  an  ornamental  cir- 
cular building,  consisting  of  a  room  and  open  co- 
lonades  above,  and  apartments  for  cottagers  upon 
the  basement  floor.  Considerable  discussion 
arose  upon  the  mode  of  supplying  them  with  wa- 
ter, from  the  depth  to  which  it  w  as  necessary  to 
sink,  in  order  to  obtain  an  effective  well.  My 
friend,  Mr.  John  Loat,  builder,  of  Clapham,  who 
had  furnished  the  plan,  for  the  construction  of 
the  dome  roof,  mentioned  to  me  a  contrivance  of 
his  father's  to  meet  a  similar  difliculty,  which 
had  been  attended  with  invariable  success,  and 
Lord  Caernarvon  immediately  determined  upon 
carrying  it  into  execution 

Following  Mr.  Loafs  instructions,  we  sunk  two 
wells,  30  ft.  deep  by  4  ft.  diameter  each,  which  for 
greater  perspicuity  I  shall  call  No.  1  and  2.  They 
are  a  trifling  distance  asunder,  and  were  carefully 
clayed,  to  prevent  percolation  into  the  surround- 


lay  potter's-clav,  plastei'wise,  with  a  trowel,  coat  ling  soil,  and  lined  with  bricks  in  the  usual  man 
over  coat  (as  it  dries  and  cracks)  two  or  three  ner.  A  well  secured  communication  was  made 
inches  in  all.  .Against  this  firm  even  face  of  plas-  jbetween  the  two  wells,  by  a  small  leaden  pipe  in- 
ter raise  the  brick  or  stonework.  Bed  the  hot- iserted  two  feet  from  the  bottom.  All  the  pipes 
torn,  three  or  four  inches  thick  with  strong  clay,  |  from  the  roof  were  directed  into  No.  1  ;  and  an  oak 
beat  to  a  smooth,  even  surface.  Moisten  the  floor,  bored  full  of  small  holes,  and  supported  up- 
clay,  and  beat  it  with  switches,  or  small  hoop  on  posts,  was  laid  in  at  No.  2,  just  above  the  pipe 
poles,  but  with  nothing  heavy.  On  this  clay-floor,  of  communication.  Upon  this  floor  was  first  pla- 
lay  a  double  bed  of  brick  :  and,  on  the  margin  of  ced  a  stratum  of  well  washed  coarse  gravel,  then 
this,  carry  up  the  side  walls  half  brick  thick,  one  of  finer,  next  a  stratum  of  coarse  sand,  and 
laying  them  in  terras.  Cover  the  cistern  over,  finally  one  of  the  finest  sand  we  could  procure 
but  leave  room  to  fix  a  small  pump,  which  must  ^making  altogether  two  feet  in   thickness  of  sili- 


be   two  feet  from  the  bottom  :  or   a  roller  and 
bucket  may  be  used  to  raise  the  water. 
The  above  directions  are  taken  from  Mr.  Bord 


cious  subst-ances.  The  water,  which  is  received 
nto  No.  1,  passes  through  the  leaden  pipe  into 
No.  2.  and  filtrates   by  ascent  through  the  strata 


lev's  Essays  and  will  answer  where  limccannot  be  "f  ^and  and  gravel,  the  space  below  the  level  of 


had  to  make  Mr.  Hunn's  cement,  before  noted. 
In  many  places  of  Europe,  rain-water  saved  in 
cistcrrs  is  the  only  water  drank.  Stolberg  says, 
he  drank  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  near 
three  years  old,  and  found  it  excellent.  Mr. 
Bentham  has  lately  taught  us,  that  water  may 
be  kept  during  the  above  period  perfectly  sweet. 
On  the  flat  coasts  of  the  Uiiited  States,  these 
rain-water  cisterns  ought  to  be  generally  built  : 
for  the  water  from  the  ground  is  very  bad,  and  oc- 
casions many  of  the  disorders  atti-ibutcd  to  other 
causes. 

[The  mortar  or  plaister  f(  r  cisterns,  should  be 
made  of  lime  loell  and  recently  burnt,  with  the 
admixture  of  one  fourth  of  terras,  ochre,  ground 
iron  ore,  or  smithcy  slack,  (the  dust  of  a  black- 
smith's shop) — T.  C.] 


Anciently    there    were    cisterns   all    over  the 

country  of  Palestine.     'I'bere  were  some  likewise 

in  cities  and  private  houses.     As  the  cities  fin- 

the  most  part  were  built  in  mountains,  and  the 

rains  fell  regularly  in  Judeaat  two  seasons  of  the 

year  only,   in  spring  and  antumn,  people   svere 

obliged  to  keep  water   in  their  cisterns  in   the 

countiy  for  the  use  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities 

for  the  convcnitnre  of  the   inhal)itants.     There 

%fe.stiU   cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  to  be 

seen  In  Palestine,   some  whereof  are    150   paces 

long   and  54  wide.     There  is  one  to  be  seen  at 

Ramah  of  32  paces  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth. 

Wells  and   cisterns,   springs    and   fountains,  are 

gerteraUy  confounded  in  Scripture  language. 


the  oak  floor  in  both  wells,  acting  as  a  cespool 
receives  all  sediment.    The 
affixed  in  the  filtering  well.     Both  wells  are  co 
vered  up,  but  plenty   of  air  is  admitted  to  them, 
through  apertures  made  for  this  purpose. 

You  will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  inerit 
of  this  plan  consists  altogether  in  the  filtration 
by  ascent,  with  a  competent  space  under  the  ap- 
paratus. The  interstices  of  the  sand  are  thus 
never  clogged,  and  its  power  is  preserved  unim- 
paired for  an  indefinite  period.  The  well  fully 
answers  its  intended  purpose,  and  the  water  is 
altogether  excellent.  1  have  been  tempted  to 
submit  this  statement  to  you  from  a  persuasion 
that  there  arc  few  houses,  which  may  not  be 
made  in  this  manner  to  supply  excellent  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  consumption;  and 
that  situations  abound,  ■where  the  filtrating  well 
may  be  resorted  to  with  equal  comfort  and  advan- 
tage. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  R.  GOWAN. 


hiff/iclere,    Aewbury,  ^ 
Berks,  J/iril  1,1809.5 


FROM  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 


ties,  of  the  original  country  of  plants,  and  the 
regions  to  which  they  have  been  transported,  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  documents  for  tracing 
tlie  descent,  the  affinity,  and  the  emigration  of 
ancient  nations.  Books,  we  have  few,  one  might 
rather  say  none,  which  acquaint  us  with  the/jr/- 
miti-ve  fortunes  of  our  race. — Plain  reading  and 
writing,  handy  as  wcai-e  at  them  now-a-days,  arc 
things  of  which  the  majority  of  men,  taking  the 
ages  of  the  world  together,  have  known  nothing. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  old  and  somewhat  arbi- 
trary division  of  the  barbarous  and  civilized  ;  but 
the  people  that  built  the  pyramids  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Thebes,  knew  nothing  of  what  we  call 
reading  and  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  were 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  besides  were 
about  as  much  of  a  popular  science  as  the  intre- 
gal  and  differential  calculus  at  the  present  day  ; 
with  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that 
all  who  have  the  intellectual  capacity  to  learn  it, 
have  the  means,  while  thejhieroglyphics,  were  its 
sacred  mystery.  The  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Persians,  at  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their 
politics,  cannot  have  had  any  other  kind  of  wH- 
ting.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  thing  among 
them  more  commodious  than  the  arrow  headed 
character,  of  which  the  construction  excludes 
every  thing  like  a  popular  use.  It  may  have  serv- 
ed the  purpose  of  religion  and  the  state,  and  had 
been,  perhaps  associated  with  astronomical  hie-" 
roglyphics,  to  record  some  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  No  one  who  has  ever  looked  at 
a  Babylonian  brick,  or  drawings  of  the  Persepo- 
litau  rums,  can  suppose,  that  it  extended  its  use 
to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  But  this  is  to 
speak  of  the  most  ancient  days,  and  distant  regi- 
ons. The  Trojan  war  has  been  fought,  all  tlie 
Grecian  cities  founded,  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
established,  before  the  Greeks  learned  to  read 
and  write  ;  and  prose  is  so  modern  among  them, 
that  we  can  show  the  period  of  its  origin.  With 
the  Romans,  as  with  the  Etruscans  before  them, 
writing  was  a  mysterious  art,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  till  the  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Rome  was  established.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that 
in  common  life,  any  extensive  use  was,  at  any 
time,  made  of  the  art.  In  the  mid»ile  ages  of 
Europe  it  was  still  less  practised.  Charlemagne 
pump  IS  of  course|himself  was  awkward  at  it,  and  set  up  schools, 
that  his  subjects  migh.t  be  better  taught  than 
their  master.  Even  at  the  present  day,  if  the  hu- 
man race  were  to  pass  in  review  before  us,  for 
one  who  could  read  a  book,  there  would  be  about 
ten  to  whom  it  would  be  sad  waste  of  fair  rags. 
That  almost  idolatrous  preference,  therefore, 
which  we  give  to  written  documents  above  all 
other  means  of  information,  has,  as  far  as  the 
oldest  antiquity  is  concerned,  little  foundation  in 
justice,  and  is  much  to  be  deplored,  when  it  leads 
us  to  neglect  more  permanent  documents  of  the 
history  of  our  race.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  books, 
that  languages  themselves  are  the  best  witnesses 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

The  coincidence  of  the  structure  and  vocabu- 
lary of  languages  carries  us  much  farther  back, 
than  any  record  they  contain,  for  the  reasons, 
that  the  oldest  records  have  perished,  and  still 
more,  because  men  spoke  long  before  they  wrote, 
and  ages  on  ages  of  speaking  men,  to  whom  wil- 
ting in  all  its  forms  was  unknown,  transmit- 
ted their  language  to  posterity.  But  lan.gua,ge, 
in  any  application,  is  but  one  of  the  monuments, 
that  survive  the  ti-ansitory  generations  of  men. 
Their  works  and  their  institutions,  their  super- 
stitions, and  their  ceremonies,  in  various  forms, 
outlive  them  ;  and  it  is  not  without  example,  that 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  descend,  for  thousands 
of  years.    Let  men   but  make  some  progress  in 


sively  to  the  botanist,  the  subject  of  thelocali- 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS. 

The  geography  of  plants  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  the  connexion  of  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  sciences  with  each  other.  Far  from 
being   a  topic  which  ought  to  be  assigned  exclu-  civilization,  and  they  divide  the  starry   heavens 


into  arbitrary  signs,  of  which  the  tradition  tra- 
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vels  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  wliich  estab- 1 
lishes  a  connexion  between  the  Hindoo,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Cireck,  anterior  to  any  other 
record  of  it,  and  leave  a  nicniorial  in  their  lunar 
houses  and  solar  aspects,  for  ages  after  marble 
and  paper  are  alike  reduced  to  dust.  This  ob- 
servation had  not  escaped  philosophers.  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  called  the  attention  of  those  who 
love  to  study  the  history  of  man,  not  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  kings  or  the  talc  of  battles,  but  in  its 
grand  features  of  humanity,  to  another  most  ele- 
vated and  attractive  speculation.  Most  of  the 
vegetables,  which  serve  for  the  nutriment  of  man, 
the  grains,  the  roots,  the  berries,  which  make 
up  his  food,  have  undergone  migrations  with  the 
human  tribes,  and  in  passing  from  region  to  re- 
gion, and  climate  to  climate,  have  gone  through 
various  stages  of  developement  and  improve- 
ment. On  an  extensive  collection  of  facts  of  this 
kind,  notices  of  native  places,  the  transportation, 
the  improved  form,  and  the  use  for  food  of  the 
cereal  vegetable,  the  potato,  the  palm,  &c.  JM.de 
Humboldt  has  founded  the  most  ingenious  historical 
conclusions, .and  taught  us,  tliat  if  in  one  series 
of  observations,  the  history  of  our  race  is  written  in 
the  heavens  above  us,  it  may  be  traced  in  another 
on  the  surface  beneath  our  feet.  The  essay  on 
Kew  Spain  contains  a  number  of  speculations  of 
this  kind,  of  the  most  curious  nature,  that  are 
more  particularly  pursued  in  the  work  before  us  ; 
which  is  completed,  and  itself  an  independent  and 
separate  work. 


The  follotving  letter  has  been  handed  to  usjorjiub 
Ikation. 
MiDDLEBulVG,  (Md.)  2nd  May,  1823. 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  desire  that 
you  have  expressed  in  the  last  communication, 
that  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
you,  relative  to  the  fact  of  certain  vegetables  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  locomotion  ;  1  shall,  in  as 
succinct  and  comprehensive  a  way  as  the  nature 
and  elucidation  of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  pro- 
ceed with  the  following  observations,  which,  1 
hope,  will  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory 
upon  the  subject. 

The  power  that  animals  are  in  possession  of,  by 
which  they  arc  enabled  to  move  themselves  from 
one  place  to  another,  is  by  very  many  supposed 
to  constitute  the  difference  between  animals  and 
plants  ;  and  it  certainly,  in  the  generality  of  in 
stances,  is  the  most  correct  criterion  by  which  we 
distinguish  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  king 
dom.     But  although  every  animal  possesses,  in  a 
greater  or    less  degree,   the  powers   of  locomo- 
tion, yet,  nevertheless,  the  intelligent  botanist  is 
fully  persuaded  of  the  fact  of  certain  plants  hav- 
ing an  inherent  disposition  in  them  to  shift  them 
selves  from  situation  to  situation,  whenever  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  that  is  more  or  less  unfa 
vourable  to  the  process  and  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion.    Plants,  v/hen  forced  from  their  natural  situ 
ations  are  endowed  with  a  spontaneous,  and  per- 
haps a  voluntary  power  of  recovering  themselves. 
It  is  perfectly  ■well  ascertained,  that  they  are  en 
dowed  with  life,  and  consequently  subject  to  de 
cay  and  death.    They  aie  doubtless  sensible  to 
the  action  of  nutriment,  air,  light,  and  to  every 
thing  that  excites  an  impression  that  is  congenial 
to  their  rapid  growth  ;  or  that  may  be  calculated 
to  produce  destruction  upon  a  part  only,  or  upon 
their  general  organization.     The   unfoldmg  and 
closing  of  many  flowers  at  stated  times,  caimot 
but  be  considered  as  a  proof  sufficiently  satisfac 
tory   of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment.    But  to  ad 
vance   a  little  further.      It  is  well  known  to  thi 
most  superficial  observer,  that  all  the  species  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  upon  the  slightest  touch  folds 
up  its  leaves  similar  to  the  snail,  .vhich,  upon  re 


ceivmg  the  least  impression,  retires  within  its 
shell.  There  is  one  pai'ticular  species  of  this  in 
leresting  genus  of  plants,  the  Dionea,  the  flower 
'eaves  of  which,  if  a  ily  light  upon  them,  closes 
nstantaneously  and  crushes  the  insect  in  a  mo- 
ment to  death.  A  hop-plant  twisting  around  a 
stick,  will,  upon  examination  be  invariably  found 
to  direct  its  course  from  south  to  west,  as  the  sun 
does  :  turn  it  in  the  contrary  direction  and  secure 
it  in  this  position,  and  it  dies.  Leave  it  loose  i;< 
the  contrary  direction  and  it  will  recover  itself  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  root  of  a  tree 
meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its  course,  becomes  expos- 
ed to  the  open  air,  tht  consc'iueucc  of  which  is,  it 
pursues  a  ditlcrent  direction  iiiie  an  intelligent  be 
ing,  plunges  into  tlie  earth,  surrounds  tlie  ditch, 
ascends  upon  the  ojiposite  side,  and  tiien  proceeds 
on  its  former  course.  If  a  wet  sponge  be  placed 
near  a  root  that  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  root  will 
alter  its  course,  and  direct  itself  to  the  sponge 
shift  the  sponge  to  another  situation,  and  it  will  al- 
ter its  course  again.  If  a  pole  be  placed  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  any  chimney  plant,  it  will 
direct  its  course  to  the  pole,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  as- 
cend to  its  usual  height ;  and  so  of  many  others 
that  I  might  at  present  mention.  Uut  I  presume 
that  the  instances  that  I  have  already  cited  in 
support  of  the  power  of  locomotion  in  vegetables, 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  must  now  close  with  this  communication 
by  observing  to  you,  that  I  shall  always,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  imaginable,  give  you  any  infor 
mation  connected  with  this  department  or  branch 
of  natural  history.  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dear 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  ZOLLICK.OFFER. 


MisceWaueous . 


Sir, 


FROM    THE    LONDON    FAKMERs'   JOURNAL. 

ON  WHEELS. 

Evesham,  Se/it.  14,  1822. 


In  your  Journal  of  the  9th  instant,  I  perceive 
you  have  "  selected  an  article"  from  the  Georgi- 
cal  Essays,  "  to  revive  the  subject  of  Cylindrical 
Wheels."  As  you  have  begun  afresh  this  contro- 
versy, I  trust  you  will  not  let  the  subject  again  sub- 
side until  you  shall  have  converted  those  who  dif- 
fer from  )ou,  or  vice  versa  ;  and,  whatever  the 
result  may  ultimately  be,  let  it  be  a  sine  qua  non 
with  the  advocates  for  or  against  them,  that  all 
theory  shall  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
with  carriages  in  common  use,  upon  rea!  roads 
and  give  me  leave  also  to  recommend  all  writers 
upon  the  subject,  in  your  columns,  to  appear  un- 
der real  signatures. 

In  my  letter  published  in  your  Journal  of  the 
19th  of  June,  1820,  I  referred  to  the  extensive, 
and  I  may  say,  exclusive  use  of  cylindrical  wheels 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck,  Notts. 
where  they  have  answered  perfectly,  though  of 
dill'erent  dimensions,  and  from  three  to  fifteen  in- 
ches in  breadth.  Why  the  same  success  has  not 
attended  the  North  Britons,  where  you  say  they 
have  failed,  I  cannot  determine,  but  depend  upon 
it,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  owing  to  the  prin- 
ciple, but  somewhere  in  their  mal-construction. 

I  have,  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  continu- 
ed my  researches,  and  made  many  experiments, 
which  have  invariably  induced  me  to  hold  the  cy- 
lindrical wheels  in  the  highest  estimation. 

I  have  noticed  several  times  in  your  Journal,  a 
hint,  which  in  the  Number  before  me  I  find  re- 
peated, thus — "  It  is  impossible"  you  say  "for 
cylindrical  wheels  to  run  flat  on  the  sole,  and  with 
equal  pressure  on  roads  which  form  (as  all  ours 
do)  segments  of  circles."  However  mathemati- 
cally correct  as  the  solution  of  a  problem,  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  be  perceptible  with  actual  wheels 


upon  our  roads,  and  wliich,  if  they  are  segments 
of  circles,  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  altered  by  a  le- 
gislative enactment,  into  the  segments  of  a  fiat  el- 
lipsis. I  should  still  have  I'emained  silent  upon 
this  subject,  iftiie  Highway  Committee  had  not 
abandoned  in  their  last  bill  the  plan  of  flat  soles. 
as  introduced  in  their  former  bills  of  1820  and 
1821.  The  moment  I  discovered  the  alteration 
in  their  bill,  just  now  passed  into  an  act,  I  hasten- 
ed to  ofier  my  evidence,  but  found  it  too  late, 
their  report  having  been  previously  made.  In  the 
:"ct  in  question,  page  4,  folio  9,  10,  is  an  enactment 
to  prevent  wheels  six  inches  iii  breadth,  from  de- 
viating more  than  l\alfan  inch  from  a  flat  or  level 
surface,  or  more  liiuu  one  quarter  of  an  inch  fixira 
a  flat  surface  in  wheels  less  than  six  inches  in 
breadth  ;  or  in  case  the  several  nails  of  the  tire 
of  such  wheels  shall  not  be  so  countersunk  as  not 
to  project  above  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  such  tire,  which  enactment  is  followed 
by  a  clause  for  the  encouragement  of  cylindrical 
wheels  with  flat  soles  and  countersunk  nails.  By 
still  allowing  barrelled  soles  and  [jrojecting  nails, 
it  appears  as  if  the  framers  of  the  bill  had  an 
idea  that  dished  wheels  could  not  be  made  or  us- 
ed with  flat  soles,  and  the  universality  of  this  opi- 
nion has,  I  believe,  been  the  cliief' obstacle  to 
their  general  and  immediate  inqirovement  :  but 
the  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  mathemati- 
cal truth,  that  the  lesser  circumference  of  the  co- 
nical wheel  in  a  certain  degree  twists,  or  drags, 
when  going  in  a  straight  line  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  that  part  of  the  wheel  rolling  upon  a  greater 
circumference,  yet  such  dragging  or  twisting, 
does  not  injure  any  road  if  the  wheel  is  correctly 
flat  upon  the  sole.  In  comparing  the  effects  of 
the  cylindrical  and  the  conical  wheel,  when  at 
work,  little  or  no  difference  can  be  discovered  ; 
but  between  them  and  the  liarrelled  soles  with 
nails,  deviating  one  quaiter  of  an  inch  only,  the 
superiority  of  both  the  former  will  be  striking  in- 
deed. Cylindrical  wheels  could  not  be  suddenly 
and  exclusively  brought  into  use  without  great  in  ■ 
justice  to  individuals,  but  may  be  introduced  gra- 
dually as  new  wheels  are  required,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  any  other  sort,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  common  dished  wheels  may  be  so  alter- 
ed as  very  nearly  to  approach  the  perfection  of 
the  cylindrical  wheel,*  at  the  trifling  expense  of 
2rs.  per  pair.  The  alteration  I  have  made  upon 
many  of  the  common  wheels  of  the  country, 
which  arc  always  more  or  less  dished,  and  have 
barrelled  soles,  has  been  to  remove  the  tire,  cut 
down  the  sole  to  a  flat  and  even  surface,  to  re- 
work the  tire,  and  countersink  the  nails,  at  an  ex- 
pense 13s.  6d.  each  wheel,  as  above  stated.  All 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  improver  of  roads  can 
wish  the  legislature  to  do  with  respect  to  wheels, 
is  to  encourage  the  least  injurious  wheel,  viz.  the 
broad  cylindrical  one,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest!  and  the  easiest  of  draught ;  to  fix 
a  minimum  for  the  breadth  of  all  wheels  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  horses  drawing  the 
same  ;  and  that  every  wheel,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, shall  be  flat  on  the  sole,  and  that  the 
nails  of  the  tire  shall  be  so  countersunk  as  not  to 
rise  above  the  surface  ;  or  in  other  words,  re-en- 
act the  69th  section  of  the  13th  Geo.  III.  c.  84, 
which  was  unfortunately  repealed  by  the  16th 
Geo.  III.  c.  39,  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
framers  of  that  excellent  statute  to  take  eff'ect,  un- 
der the  mistaken  apprehension  that  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  flat  soles  and  countersunk  nails, 


*  il/r.  S.  here  delivers  the  whole  truth,  and  ad- 
mits all  that  need  be  contended  for ;  that  is,  if 
igheels  be  dithed  only  us  much  aa  strength  re  ^ 
(juires,  they  mill  run  as  vjell  as  cylindrical  ones. 

t  The  stronger  it  may  be  for  fierjiendicular  Jires- 
sure,  but  not  in  ivear  with  time. 
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June  6,  1823. 


would  be  "  at.tcn'lod  with  great  inconvenience. 
My  experiments  have  bt-en  made  with  cylindri- 
cal and  conical  wheelb,  flat  and  barrelled  soles, 
countersunk  and  projecting  nails,  travelling  with 
very  heavy  weights  over  almost  every  variety  oi 
road,  from  the  native  soil  in  deep  nils  to  the  well 
consolidated  and  smooth  modern  road.  1  he 
weight  above  alluded  to  was  on  six-inch  carts 
weighing,  when  loaded,  three  tons  four  hundred 
weight  each.  These  have  not  been  experiments 
of  an  hour,  or  a  day,  but  of  continued  laliour  for 
many  months,^  not  less  than  six  thousand  tons 
having  been  transported  upon  cylindrical  and  co- 
nical wheels  alone,  finding  it  requisite  to  discard 
the  barrelled  sole  altogether,  not  only  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  roads,  but  to  the  wheel  itself ;  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  barrelled  sole  to  be  eternally 
upon  the  rock  even  upon  the  smoothest  road, 
while  the  former  consolidate  and  improve,  and  by 
their  attrition  bring  a  road  into  such  a  state  of 
perfection  as  cannot  be  obtained  without  them,  no 
more  than  the  beautiful  smoothness  of  a  coach 
panncl  can  be  produced  by  the  painter  without 
the  aid  of  his  pummice  stone. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  any  explanation  ; 
or  give  me  leave  to"  say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  here,  or  any  other  gentleman  interested  in 
the  general  improvement  of  the  roads  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  which  case  I  would  exhibit  the 
different  wheels  and  their  effects  upon  the  roads, 
or  make  any  experiments  with  them  that  might  be 
suggested. 

1  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  ALLEN  STOKES. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Mr.  Editor, 
I  observe  i 
tract  from 


n  yonr  paper  of  the  21st  ir 
the   "  Harper's  Ferry  Fre 


inst.  an  ex- 
ee  Press," 
stating  that  on  the  28th  of  June,  1824,  and  20th 
July,  1860,  there  will  be  "total"  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Now   this  is  rather  too  wantonly  sporting   with 

the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  looking  tor  won- 
ders in  the  skies — for,  there  will  be  no  eclipse  at 
all  on  either  of  those  days— June  26,  1824.,  there 
will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  about  sun  set,  but 
not  visible  here  ;  also  July  18,  1860,  the  sun  will 
be  about  one  half  eclipsed. 

The  astronomer  who  furnished  that  article  for 
the  "  press,"  had  heard  of  the  "  Chaldean  Period" 
of  18  years  and  .some  odd  days  and  hours,  when 
the  same  eclipse  returns  again,  (and  the  two  eclip- 
ses abovementioned  are  the  first  and  third  returns 
of  the  great  eclipse  of  July  16th.  1806,)  and  he 
probably  -wisely  concluded  that  the  second  return 
in  1842,  would  be  invisible,  because  it  would  hap- 
pen in  the  riight.  But  he  may  yet  learn,  that 
eclipses  of  the  sun  appear  very  different,  and  are 
"  total"  or  not  even  visible,  depending  entirely  on 
the  time  of  the  day  when  they  happen,  and  the 
situation  of  the  observer — he  may  also  learn  to 
make  proper  calculations  for  Leap  Years. 

Were  I  to  foretel  the  next  "  total"  or  central 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  I  should  say  February  12th, 
1831,  about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  sun  will  be 
centrally  eclipsed,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  exhi- 
biting aluminous  ring.  ]J.  C. 

Bethel,   Ft.  Jfirit  25,  1823. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


HYSON  TEA. 

The  fact  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the 
genuine  hj  son  tea  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  this  stale.  The  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  satisf.ictory.  A  la- 
dy, the  wife  of  Mr  John  NcwUmd,  of  Chatham 
county,  foimd  a  seed  much  rcsembrmg  that  of 
buck  wheat,  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  of  tea  which 
her  husband  had  purchased  in  this  town.  Slie 
planted  the  seed  in  her  gardon  and  the  produce 

as  a  splendid  crop.  She  gave  some  of  the  seed 
to  Mrs.  Farrington,  the  lady  of  Mr.  John  Farring- 
ton,  of  Chatham  county,  who  also  planted  the 
seed;  and  the  writer  of  tliis  article  obtained  his 
information  from  Mrs.  Farrington,  and  also  ob- 
tained from  her  some  of  the  tea  and  seed. — He 
planted  the  seed  in  his  garden,  in  this  town, 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  tliose  who  are  curious  to 
witness  the  products  of  the  East  Indies  trans- 
ferred to  this  western  hemisphere. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  distributed,  of 
the  small  portion  of  the  seed  obtained  by  him,  to 
many  of  his  friends  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity. 

A  treatise  on  the  mode  of  curing  this  valuable 
plant  is  quite  desirable. 

Fayetteville,  (J\r.  C.)  May  20,  1823. 


^mi^  S^illBMIilBa 


BALTIMORE,    KRIDAY,   JUNE    6,    1823. 


HEAD  ACHES  AND  APOPLEXY. 

{From  a  Medical  Uork,  entitled  "Farmer  on 
Head  Jc/ies,"  ISc.) 
"  The  alarming  increase  of  apoplectic  fits  for 
several  years  past,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the 
question — What  do  they  proceed  from  ?  Various 
opinions  have  been  given  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  none  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

"  Now,  from  all  the  consideration  I  have  given 
to  the  subject,  and  coupling  it  with  many  corro- 
borative circumstances,  1  find  no  hesitation  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  the  prevalency  of  apo- 
plexy is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  custom  of  wearing  cravats.  This 
observation  will  appear  less  extraordinary,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  this  addition  to  our 
dress  was  not  adopted  until  the  16th  century,  previ- 
ous to  which  period,  the  disorder  in  question  was 
met  with  but  as  one  to  three  compared  to  the  pre- 
sent. In  that  day  the  neck  was  divested  of  every 
kind  of  covering,  except  a  slight  frill,  which  con- 
tained no  warmth  ;  and,  instead  of  detracting  from 
dignity,  it  added  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  coun- 
tenance. A  mere  shirt  collar  was  worn  on  the 
neck  bv  some  people,  but  it  did  not  operate  in 
augmenting  vascular  action  there. 

"  But  I  find  another  proof  of  the  feasibility  of 
my  remarks,  by  the  circumstances  of  females  be- 
ing less  liable  to  apoplexy  than  the  opposite  sex, 
although  the  nature  of  their  economy  might  be 
supposed  to  lead  much  oftener  to  ihe  complaint. 
Now  we  find  that  their  necks  are  not  enveloped 
in  padded  ligatures,  and  consequently  the  pro 
portion  of  sudden  deaths  amongst  them  is  much 
less  than  in  men. 


X  N'ot  months,  but  years  of  labour  must  firove 

wheels.    .A  good  fiair  of  dished  wheels  will  last  a 

farmer  near  twenty  years  with  refiair.   J'Pill  cylin- 

rical  wheels  work  safely  till  they  are  as  old  ? — 

Kxjierience  says,   Ao. — Edit. 


CURE  FOR  THE  GRAVEL. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Sir, 

When  we  take  a  daily  paper  in  hand,  it  is  ge- 
nerally for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  politics 
of  the  day,  or  noting  the  price  of  stocks  :  both 
pass  away  as  the  Ephemera.  But  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  Jmerican  Farmer,  "we  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  its  valuable 
communications.  I  often  copy  receipts  from  it. 
and  am  inclined  to  measure  "other  people's  corn 
by  my  own  bushel ;"  and  think  the  following  re- 
ceipt may  be  of  as  much  service  to  suffering  hu- 
manity, as  one  for  making  the  Hamburgh  pickle 
Should  you  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  it  ■'vill 
find  a  place  in  your  valuable   paper. 

Having  been  much  troubled  with  the  gravel, 
I  was  advised  by  a  Mr.  Zane,  of  this  city,  to  try 
a  decoction  of'  wild  catrot,  Daucus  Carota.  I 
made  a  tea  from  the  stalks  and  seed,  with  a  few 
water  melon  seed,  and  drank  about  a  quart  a 
day  ;  it  is  as  palatable  as  China  tea,  when  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  or  honey.  In  less  than  a  month 
from  my  first  using  it,  I  passed  a  stone  3-8ths  of  an 
inch  long  and  3-8thscircumfercnce,  of  an  egg  like 
form.  I  have  ever  since,  when  troubled  with 
any  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  taken  a 
strong  tea  of  it  for  my  common  drink,  through  the 
day,  and  .always  found  relief.  I  take  it  with  my 
children  for  breakfast,  once  a  week — they  make 
no  objection  to  the  taste. 

This  is  a  remedy  that  is  to  be  found  by  every 
farmer  on  his  own  lands  ;  and  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken, from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  culinary 
carrot  seed  and  flower.  Mr.  Casey,  Seedsman. 
Hanover-st.  called  to  my  recollection,  a  medicine 
used  by  my  father,  composed  of  beards  of  leeks, 
birch  twigs,  pennyroyal  and  wild  carrot — ad  li- 
bitum— but  a  compound  is  not  so  easily  procured 
as  a  simple,  which  alone,  often  causes  the  receipt 

to  be  passed  over. 

Your's  respectfully, 

WASHINGTON  SPENCER, 

98,  Granby-strcet. 

May  18th,  1823. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.-^corrected  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  25 — fine  do.  $6  "5 — Wharf,  do.  ^7  25 
sales — White  wheat,  gl  52  to  155 — Red.do.  gl  45 
to  $1  50 — Rye,  75  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  'Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. —  Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb. —  6  to  Sets,  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  i)er  lb. — Beans,  }51  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  ^6 — 
Orchard  Grass  do.  J^j — Herds'  Grass  do.  $3 — 
Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to 
80  cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  i2  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $3  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  75 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter, 20  to  25  cts  per  lb Eggs,  12  J  cts.  per  doz. 

— Hay,  $17  per  ton — Straw,  glO. 

Tobacco  is  selling  nearly  as  per  last  report. 


At  a  tow  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occ\ipicd  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy — The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given— For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLIVEK. 


Print'-il  tvery  Fcitlay  nt  SK-i  l>fr  annum,  fm-  JOHN  S.  SKTNNKU  Krii- 
Kir.  by  .lOSEFri  KOHINSON,  ou  ilie  Norlh  Wml  oormr  ul  Wurkrt 
and  ilth  idtiv  ■irctu,  liMliiinort  :  v,Utie  »vtr>  titru-iii<lH>n  ol  Buck 
and  .lub  P-inting  ii  fM-tinled  willi  ntaini-st  atid  d« si';ilch— Ord«-M 
(Vom  a  distanit  for  Printing  or  Hinding,  wilh  proper  dirtttioni 
proinp^y  ttllfnd<:(l  lo,  uddrc»cd  lo  J.  Itutiniun,  Uulliuuix.. 
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IvAteTual  lm\»vovevufcwt. 

ON    THE    PARAMOUNT    IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  IV. 
The  fiubtic  would  be  great  gainers,  were  they 
to  lay  out  u/ion  the  making  of  every  mile  of 
Canal,  twenty  times  as  much  as  they  ex- 
pend vfton  a  mile  of  Turnfiike  road;  but  a 
mite  of  Canal  is  often  ?nade  at  less  expense 
than  a  mile  of  Turn/like. 

29.  In  support  of  this  very  important  proposi 
tion,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  state 
thut  it  has  in  its  favour  the  autliority  of  Rees's 
celebrated    Cyclopedia,    because   it  is  an    exact 
quotation  from    that  elaborate   work.     But  in 
matter  of  the  utmost   importance,  such  as   the 
present,  to   many,    at  least,    it   -.vould  be   abun- 
dantly more  satisfactory  to  enter  into   a  minute 
investigation  of    the  reality   of  the  fact,  rather 
than    implicitly  to   depend  upon   any   authority, 
however  respectable.     While   we  remain  unac- 
quainted with  the  truth  of  a  proposition  from  our 
own  knowledge  of  its  certainty,  the  knowledge  of 
others  will  never  enable  us  clearly  to  compre- 
hend it.    Under  these  views,  I    have,   with   the 
most   scrupulous  attention  to   accuracy,  collect 
ed,  either  from  the  writings  or  the  jiersonal  in 
formacion  of  men  of  the  most  extensive  experi 
cnce    the  series  of  evidence  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  following  calculations  and  conclusions. 

30.  From  the  evidence  with  which  I  have  been 
thus  furnished,  two  facts  appear  to  be  clearly 
developed  :  One,  that  a  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse, 
can,  with  facility,  transport  a  25  ton  boat  and  its 
cargo  20  miles  a  day,  upon  a  canal  advantage- 
ously constructed  with  towing  paths ;  the  other, 
that  first  rate  five  horse  teams  do  not  usually 
travel  more  than  20  miles  a  day,  nor  carry  more 
but  less  than  two  tons  and  a  half  upon  a  turn 
pike  of  the  best  description.  Hence  it  follows 
that  ten  such  teams  would  be  required  to  convey 
25  tons  as  far  in  a  day  as  the  same  weight  would 
be  taken  by  the  man,  the  boy  and  the  horse.  By 
a  person  of  extensive  experience  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  first  cost  of  a  new  turnpike  wag 
gon  and  its  appendages,  admitting  the  tread  to 
be  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  so  as  to  pay  but 
half  toll,  is  frequently  as  high  as  §200,  and  may 
be  accounted  low,  wlien  rated  at  §190  ;  that  such 
a  waggon,  in  constant  use,  if  substantially  made, 
will  last  about  IS  months;  that  $60  will  then  be 
required  for  new  tire,  which  with  about  glO  for 
incidental  charges,  may  be  expected  to  hold  out 
a  second  18  months  ;  that  in  tlie  next  place,  in  ad- 
dition to  §60  for  new  tire  again,  and  ^10  for  other 
charges,  5^16  will  be  required  for  new  rimming 
the  wheels;  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  term 
of  18  months  a  general  repair  may  be  anticipat- 
ed amounting  to  g60  for  new  tire,  §25  for  new 
axle-trees,  new  bolsters,  &c.  with  their  respec- 
tive irons,  and  about  $5  for  incidental  repairs 
during  the  fourth  period  of  18  months;  that  hav- 
ing now  in  the  course  of  6  years  cost  about  §436, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  sell  it,  to  he  used  on  a 
farm,  and  for  the  value  of  the  iion,  for,  perhaps, 
from  40  to  j550.  Should  the  owner  succeed  in 
realising  a  sale  at  Jg4(),  the  remaining  cost  for  six 
years,  would  be  5(5390,  for  one  waggon,  and  for  an 
outfit  of  ten  waggons  ^^3900. 

31.  Waggon  horses,  for  constant  service  upon 
a  turnpike,  would  require  to  be  well  selected. 
For  heavy  draught  they  would  require  to  be  stout 
and  strong,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  order  to 
be  durable.  Upon  inquiry  being  made,  respect 
ing  the  price  of  such  horses  it  appears,  that, 
they  usually  cost  from  120  to  gl30,  or  higher  ; 
but  I   will   adopt  JglOO  as  a  moderate   estimate. 

Vol.  5.— la. 


It  is  also  stated  that  a  set  of  new  harness  would 
cost  about  {510,  and  its  repairs  in  six  years,  inclu- 
ding the  new  collars  that  would  be  necessary,  as 
much  more,  at  least.  Thus  each  horse  and  his 
harness  would  cost  ;gl20,  and  an  outfit  of  50  hors- 
es and  harness,  g6,000,  to  which  let  S3,90('  be 
added  foi'  the  before  mentioned  outfit  of  ten  wag- 
gons, and  the  sum  §9,000  will  be  the  required 
outfit  for  the  turnpike. 

32.  Let  inquiry  be  now  made  as  to  the  durabili- 
ty of  the  horses.  In  McAdam  on  roads,  printed 
by  J.  Robinson,  Baltimore,  1821,  page  86  to  92, 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  evidence  that  was 
given  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  that 
a  stock  of  stage  horses  will  fully  ii'car  out 
upon  the  roads  near  London  in  three  years;  but, 
that,  at  a  distance  from  town  where  the  work  is 
lighter,  and  the  roads  as  well  as  the  food,  sta- 
bling and  lodging  of  the  horses  better,  they  are 
calculated  to  last  six  years.  No  mention  is,  how- 
ever, made  of  any  situation  so  favourable  as  to 
extend  their  duration  beyond  that  period.  Hence 
it  may  very  rationally  be  inferred,  that,  waggon 
horses,  constantly  engaged  in  drawing  heavy 
loads  upon  a  turnpike,  where  the  opportunity  of 
their  being  supplied  with  good  food,  or  a  suffici- 
ency of  any  kind,  is  often  precarious,  and  where, 
instead  of  being  in  a  comfortable  stable  during 
the  night,  (as  is  usual  for  stage  horses,)  they  are 
exposed,  destitute  of  any  shelter,  to  all  the  in- 
juries incident  to  the  most  inclement  seasons, 
would  rot  hold  out  longer  than  four  years  and 
a  half,  the  average  of  three  and  six  years,  the 
two   extremes  above  mentioned. 

33.  Again,  according  to  the  evidence  of  waggon- 
ers, and  of  persons  of  experience  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  turnpike  teams  of  five  horses,  hauling 
two  tons  and  a  half,  would  not  last  longer  than 
five  years.  It  is  understood  that  one  horse,  at 
least,  upon  an  average,  would  be  annually  requir- 
ed to  supply  the  places  of  those  that  should  die, 
or  otherwise  become  incapable  of  service.  But 
in  the  foregoing  instance  from  three  to  five  years 
appeared  to  be  the  general  estimate  of  the  dura- 
bility of  a  turnpike  waggon.  That  the  error,  how- 
ever, should  there  be  any  on  either  side,  miglit 
be  certain  to  be  in  favour  of  the  turnpike,  and  not 
of  the  canal ;  I  there  made  choice  of  six  years 
in  preference  to  five — for  the  same  reason  I  have 
in  this  instance  also  concluded  to  adopt  the  term 
of  six  years  ;  and  having  in  conformity  with  this 
conclusion  divided  §9,900  the  aforesaid  outfit 
by  six  instead  oijive,  the  yearly  cost  of  outfit 
is  j!5l,650,  instead  of  §1,980  ;  making  an  annual 
dift'erence  below  what  the  general  estimate 
would  warrant  of  §330  in  favour  of  turnpike 
conveyance. 

34.  The  waggoners  would  require  to  be  trust- 
worthy persons,  and  being  understood  to  find 
themselves,  their  wages  cannot  reasonably  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  §30  per  month,  that  is  §360 
each  per  year,  or  §3,600  per  annum  for  the  teii. 
Upon  turnpike  roads  where  there  is  a  great  con* 
course  of  waggons,  it  is  obvious  that  hoise  feed 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  high.  According  to 
the  evidence  in  this  respect,  the  cost  of  each  horse 
in  24  hours  is  usually  from  62.J  to  75  cents,  and 
sometimes  a  dollar.  But,  for  the  reason  before 
mentioned  let  50  cents  be  taken  as  the  average 
estimate,  at  which  the  yearly  cost  of  each  horse 
will  be  §182  50,  and  of  50  horses  §9,125.  By 
the  evidence  before  me  it  further  appears  that 
each  horse,  upon  an  average,  would  require  a 
new  set  of  shoes  every  six  weeks,  or  about  16 
pair  a  year,  which,  at  50  cents  a  pair  is  §8  per 
annum  for  one  horse,  and  §400  for  50  horses,  with 
which,  §594,  that  is  one  year's  interest  on  §9,900 
the  turnpike  outfit  before  mentioned  (31)  will 
require  to  be  included. 


35.  The  canal  outfit  would  consist  of  a  25  ton 
boat,  say  75  feet  long  and  9  feet  beam,  which 
at  §2  per  foot  would  cost  §150.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  light  draught,  that,  for  only  twen- 
ty miles  a  day,  would  be  presented  by  the  boat, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  a  horse  equally 
competent  to  the  performance,  might,  with  great- 
er facility,  be  purchased  for  §80,  than  a  waggon 
horse  of  the  superior  strength  required  for  glOO. 
Owing  again  to  the  canal-horse  having  to  travel 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  towing  path  instead 
of  a  turnpike,  it  may  be  further  presumed,  that 
his  harness  would  cost  much  less,  and  his  shoe- 
ing not  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  harness 
and  shoeing  of  a  waggon  horse.  But  having  be- 
fore determined  (33)  that,  should  any  thing, 
u7iintentionally,  be  either  oper  or  unrfer- rated  it 
should  not  operate  in  favour  of  the  canal,  but  of 
the  turnpike,  I  shall  rate  both  these  items  at  the 
same  cost  that  has  already  been  adopted  for  those 
of  a  waggon  horse.  Hence  S^^O  for  the  boat,  80 
for  the  horse,  and  20  for  his  harness,  will  to- 
gether amount  to  §250  for  the  cost  of  the  canal 
outfit.  Owing  also  to  the  turnpike  wear  and  tear 
being  abundantly  more  severe  than  that  of  the  canal, 
the  inference  appears  to  be  well  founded,  that  this 
outfit  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  last  8  or  10,  as 
that  of  the  turnpike  5  or  6  years.  But  for  the  rea- 
son before  assigned  I  shall  in  this  instance  also 
adhere  to  the  time  of  six-years  ;  and  hence  one 
sixth  of  S250,  the  sum  above  stated,  will  be  §42, 
nearly,  the  yearly  cost  of  the  canal  outfit. 

36.  The  boatman,  it  is  true,  ought  to  be  equally 
as  trust-worthy  a  person  as  a  waggoner,  but  owing 
to  the  facility  with  which  he  may  always  take  his 
needful  accommodations  in  the  boat,  and  by  that 
means  live  nearly  as  cheap  as  at  home,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  §25  per  month,  that 
is  §300  per  annum,  would  be  better  for  him  than 
g360  for  a  waggoner,  under  the  disadvantages  of 
being  almost  continually  upon  the  turnpike. 
The  boy's  compensation,  being  usually  estimated 
at  half  that  of  the  boatman,  will  be  §150;  and 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  horse  feed  may  be 
laid  in,  ufion  the  best  terms,  and  carried  in  the 
boat,  SlOO  per  annum,  (which  is  understood  to 
be  the  cost  of  keeping  waggon  horses  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Baltimore,)  is  believed  to  be  an  ample 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  the  canal  horse,  with 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  one  year's 
interest,  §15,  on  §250,  the  canal  outfit  before 
fore  stated  (35). 

37.  Having  thus  prepared  the  different  itetns 
of  charge  on  both  sides,  let  them  now  be  arrang- 
ed together  in  one  distinct  view,  to  wit : 

Charges  on  the  Turnpike. 

Annual  cost  for  outfit 
Hire  of  ten  waggoners 
Keeping  and  shoeing  of  50  horses 
One  year's  interest  on  9,900 


S1650 

3600 

9525 

594 

§15,369 


Charges  on  the  Canal. 
Annual  cost  for  outfit 
Boatman's  wages        .        .        - 
Boy's  compensation 
Keeping  and  shoeing  one  horse    - 
One  year's  interest  on  g2S0 


§42 
300 
150 
108 
15 

S615 


38.  In  the  next  place  let  §15,369  the  sum  of 
the  turnpike  charges,  be  divided  by  §615  the 
amount  of  those  of  the  canal,  and  the  quotient 
being  25,  it  follows  with  all  the  certainty  of 
correct  calculation,  founded  upon  clear  and  sub- 
stantial evidence,  that  money  appropriated  and 
expended  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  opening  of 
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a  caial,  is  expended  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
twenty-five  as  beneficial  to  the  pul)lic  as  the 
same  sum  could  be,  had  it  been  applied  to  the 
making  of  a  turnpike  road. — Q.  E.  D. 

39.  The  last  words  of  the  proposition,  stating 
that,  a  mile  of  canal  is  often  made  at  less  exlieinse 
than  a  mile  of  turnpike,  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
plained in  my  next  number.  But  al  /iresent,  it 
may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that,  as  the 
toll  uauatly  estimated  to  be  charged  upon  a  ca- 
nal is  only  one  cent  Jier  ton  per  7nile,  or  £5  for 
25  tons  20  miles,  and  that  which  is  commor.ly 
collected  upon  a  turnpike  is  twelve  cents  aud  a 
lialf  for  each  horse  the  same  distance,  tluit  is 
g6  25  for  50  horses  20  miles,  the  turnpike  toll 
exceeds  that  of  the  canal  for  equal  weight  and 
distance,  25  per  cent.  For  further  illustration, 
however,  let  it  be  admitted  that  this  difference 
did  not  exist  in  favour  of  the  canal  ;  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  tolls  in  both  cases  were  equal,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  one  was  also  equal  to  that  of 
the  other;  then,  by  subtracting  §12,300,  that  is 
20  times  the  canal  charges,  from  §15,369,  the  re- 
mainder, §3,069,  will  be  a  clear  surplus  an- 
nual gain  to  the  public,  exclusive  of  the  twenty- 
fold  advantage  that  was  proposed  to  be  pi-oved 
The  toll  of  25  tons  for  passing  20  miles  along 
the  canal  has  already  been  stated  to  be  §5; 
or  in  other  words,  the  toll  per  day  is  §5,  that  is, 
S1500  for  300  days,  or  a  year,  were  the  boat  to 
be  so  many  days  upon  the  canal  with  a  full  cargo 
on  board.  To  this  yearly  toll  add  §615,  the  year- 
ly charges,  and  the  sum  ^2,115  being  taken  from 
§3,069,  the  surplus  annual  gain  before  mentioned, 
there  is  still  a  remainder  of  §954,  which  proves 
not  only  the  reality  of  the  proposed  twenty-fold 
benefit  to  the  public,  but  also  of  the  sum  last 
mentioned  remaining  for  incidental  purposes,  ex 
elusive  of  an  amount,  equal  to  that  of  all  the  an 
ticipated  charges  for  freight  and  toll  into  the 
bargain. 

WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 


AGRICULTUilE. 


TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  DRESSING  OF 
HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

.Vfw  York,  2-lth  Jpril,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  the  promise  which  I  made  you 
some  time  since,  I  herewith  send  you  a  commu- 
nication from  a  friend,  upon  the  subject  of  pre- 
paring flax  and  hemp  ;  and  altho'  my  experience 
does  not  enable  me  to  corroborate  all  of  this  gen- 
tleman's statement,  yet,  from  his  judgment  and 
respectability,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
their  correctness — And  if  what  he  has  so  clearly 
and  confidently  stated,  be  correct,  what  is  to 
prevent  our  country,  within  a  very  few  years, 
from  largely  exporting  what  we  are  at  present 
compelled  to  import  from  the  interior  of  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  Russia  ?  It  has  been  stated  to  me 
that  the  hemp  which  we  import  from  RiLssia,  is, 
in  many  instances,  brought  fi'om  one  thousand 
miles  in  the  interior.  That  it  is  two  and  three 
years  getting  from  the  spot  where  it  is  produced, 
to  this  country,  and  that  it  must  consequently,  in 
almost  every  instance,  become  moi-e  or  less  da- 
maged. It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  established, 
that  every  part  of  our  extensive  continent,  and 
particularly  the  north  and  the  west,  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  culture  of  both  these  articles. 
Our  rich  bottom  lands,  and  even  our  hills  are  as 
•well  calculated  for  them,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
globe  ;  and,  the  only  difficulties  hitherto  felt  upon 
the  subject,  have  been  the  unpleasantness  and 
difficulty  of  water  rotting,  and  the  almost  insu- 
perable one  of  dressing  them  afterwards.  The 
latter,  however,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 


most  appalling — The  machine  which  Mr.  Good- 
sell  has  recently  invented,  has  fully  and  com- 
pletely removed  this  objection.  The  dressing, 
which  comprehends  the  breaking  and  scutching 
of  flax  and  hemp,  is  now  performed  with  so 
much  ease  and  expedition,  that  what  was  for- 
merly considered  a  servile  and  excessively  labo- 
rious occupation,  and  performed  by  slaves  only, 
or  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  is  now  consider- 
ed as  liglit,  and  not  by  any  means  unpleasant — 
After  having  succeeded  in  contriving  the  only 
machine  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a  flax  and  hemp  dresser,  Mr.  G.  was  natu- 
rally led  to  the  investigation  of  the  important 
subject  of  preparing  them  for  the  machine,  by 
the  trials  which  he  made,  and  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  drawn  :  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
with  him,  that  in  every  instance  where  it  can 
possibly  be  done,  water  rotting  should  be  prefer- 
red. The  ble.iching  process  relates  particulai 
ly  to  flax — for  hemp,  plain  water,  of  which  we 
all  know  there  is  enough  in  the  country,  without 
the  aid  of  alkaline  salts,  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  solvents,  is  quite  sufficient — Hemp  that  is  im 
mersed  48  hours  in  warm  weather,  in  common 
soft  water,  and  the  water  changed  and  the  plant 
suffered  to  remain  forty-eight  hours  longer  in  it, 
and  this  too  changed,  will  be  found  to  be  in  a 
very  trifling  degree  offensive,  and  entirely  freed 
from  the  colouring  matter,  so  apt  in  land  rotting 
to  become  fixed  in  (he  fibre,  and  so  exceedingly 
difticult  afterwards  to  be  removed  by  bleaching. 
It  is  the  same  with  flax.  But  hemp,  for  ordina' 
nary  purposes,  wants  no  bleaching. 

No  subject,  in  the  whole  round  of  agricultural 
improvement,  has  excited  more  interest,  for  the 
last  three  years,  than  that  of  "  preparing"  and 
"  dressing  flax  and  hemp" — It  has  been  vainly 
imagined  that  both  might  be  done  with  machines 
without  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  tedious 
and  disgusting  process  of  previously  rotting  them. 
Butthisidea,  hastily  adopted, because  greatly  de- 
sired, has  been  timely  abandoned  by  the  most  en- 
thusiasticand  confident. — It  is  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  if  it  could  be  done,  e-oen  i?i  guantity, 
which  is  impossible,  the  expense  and  labour  of 
extracting  the  gum  and  mucilaginous  matter  af- 
terwards, would  be  found  to  quadruple  that  which 
is  incuiTed  while  it  remains  in  the  plant.  That 
project  must,  of  consequence  be  abandoned. 
And  it  is  known  also  that  land  or  dew  rotting,  es- 
pecially for  hemp,  is  a  waste  of  the  article.  The 
preparation  of  the  land,  the  pulling  or  cuttin  g  of 
the  crop,  and  the  dressing  of  it,  are  all  the  same 
whether  it  is  land  or  water  rotted  ;  all  the  expen- 
ses attending  its  culture  are  equally  as  great  as 
is  the  laboui",  and  yet  the  article  when  brought 
into  market  is,  when  water  rotted,  worth  full 
forty  dollars  a  ton  more,  than  that  which  is  Ian  d 
rotted — this  is  surely  worth  attending  to — Our 
Orange  county  land  rotted  hemp,  although  of  as 
good  a  fibre  as  any  in  the  world,  seldom  brings  in 
market  within  forty  dollars  of  the  price  of  first 
rate  Russia  hemp,  and  it  arises  altogether  from 
its  being  land  rotted  ;  and  the  cultivators  know 
this  fact. 

IVe  have  the  seed,  soil  and  climate. —  We  ha-ue 
water  t't  rot  and  a  machine  to  dress  them — and 
if  our  farmers  do  not  cultivate  flax,  and  hemp, 
and  water  rot  and  produce  articles  of  as  good,  if 
not  superior  quality  to  the  Irish  and  Russian, 
they  ought  not  longer  to  complain  of  hard  times 
and  poor  crops.  We  export  flax  seed  to  Ireland 
for  them  to  sow  at  5  and  10  guineas  a  cask,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  us  with  flax  and  flaxen 
goods.  1  am  credibly  informed  that  the  superior 
.\merican  canvass  which  is  manufactured  at 
Paterson,  in  New  Jersey,  is  made  of  Irish  flax, 
from  American  seed  !  ! — And  that  about  g60,000 


is  annually  paid  for  this  article  alone,  for  this  one 
factory — and  this  immense  sum  is  gained  by  the 
Irish  people,  from  their  attention  to  the  rotting 
alone,  for  we  can  certainly  grow  the  plant  as 
well — and  I  know  that  it  can  be  better  dressed 
here.  But  my  dear  sir,  my  subject  has  run  away 
with  me.  In  truth,  I  had  forgotten  myself,  and 
must  beg  you  to  do  with  this  letter  what  you  think 
proper.  Mr.  Goodsell's,  I  think,  may  be  of 
great  service,  and  therefore  desire  to  have  it 
inserted  at  full  length ;  but  you  may  cut  me  up 
as  you  please.  I  send  you  a  dozen  engravings  of 
my  flax  machine — pray  distribute  them  amongst 
your  friends.  If  you  will  publish  the  engraving, 
:I  will  send  the  wood-cut  on  to  you  in  a  few  days ; 
jbut  this  I  will  not  do  until  I  hear  from  you,  wlie- 
therit  will  be  convenient  and  agreeable,  or  not. 
I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  most  respectfully, 
SAMUEL  SWARTWOUT. 
P.  S.  I  have  omitted,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
my  letter,  to  notice  this  machine  as  a  most  com- 
plete grain  thrasher,  as  well  as  flax  and  hemp 
dresser.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  better  thrasher  than  we 
have  ever  had  here,  for  the  reason  that  one  horse 
and  a  man,  if  the  grain  should  be  reaped,  can 
with  ease  thresh  100  bushels  of  wheat  a  day,  for 
the  sheaves  need  not  pass  away  from  your  grasp, 
but  are  held  to  the  beaters  at  K,  (see  engrav- 
ing) and  instantly  thrashed.  I  have  actually 
thrashed  clean  a  sheaf  in  two  seconds !  When 
grain  is  cradled  and  uneven,  containing  scatter- 
ing heads  in  the  butts  of  the  sheaves,  the  whole 
is  suffered  to  pass  under  the  beater,  which  will 
take  up  a  little  more  time,  and  will  require 
another  hand  to  remove  the  straw.  A  fani;ing 
mill  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  thus  fan  the  grain 
as  it  is  thrashed.  But  as  this  is  not  very  import- 
ant, the  great  labour  being  in  separating  the 
grain  from  the  straw,  it  may,  or  may  riot  be  done 
by  those  who  fix  up  one  of  the  thrashers.  Yon 
will  also  perceive  that  the  very  same  ma- 
chine answers  the  double  purpose  of  grain  thrash- 
er and  flax  and  hemp  dresser — a  trifling  altera- 
tion, but  no  additional  expense  being  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  change. 

Your's,  &c. 
9.  S. 

TO   MR.    SAMUEL    SWARTWOUT. 

Paris,  Oneida  County,  Jpril  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  noticed  in  the  American  Farmer  of  the 
27th  of  September  last,  a  letter  from  his  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Wolcot  of  Connecticut,  addres- 
sed to  S.  W.  Pomroy,  Esq.  requesting  "  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  preparing  flax."  I 
have  thought  that  the  following  fdcts  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  and  thereby 
induce,  perhaps,  some  of  our  spirited  agricul- 
turists to  aim  at  the  pi'oduction  of  an  article  of 
the  first  quality  and  value.  And,  although  I  am 
sensible  that  many  serious  objections  will  be 
made  to  the  method  which  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  would  most  strenuously  recommend  to 
others,  from  all  apprehension  of  its  being  too 
troublesome,  as  well  as  offensive  ;  yet  if  what 
I  shall  state,  be  thought  worth  publishing,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Skinner. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  the  year  past, 
with  flax  and  hemp.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  but  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring the  plant  for  a  more  expeditious  way  of 
dressing,  whilst  the  article  itself,  should  at  the 
same  time,  be  every  way  improved.  Hitherto, 
d  w  or  land  rotting,  for  the  reasons  given  'n  Gov. 
Wolcot's  letter,  has  .been  generally  practised ; 
but,  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  ivater  rotting, 
in  all  cases^  where  it  can  be  done,  is  most  un- 
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questionably  to  be  preferred. — 1st.  It  is  more  du- 
rable for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
a  fact  perfectly  well  known  to  those  who  manu- 
facture sack  and  cordage.  2dly,  It  is  more  ea- 
sily bleached — and  Srdly,  It  will  yield  a  greater 
<iuantity  of  fibre  from  a  given  quantity  of  the 
plant.  My  own  experiments  with  respect  to  the 
superior  durability  of  water  prepared  flax  were 
very  satisfactory.  I  placed  on  the  ground  a 
quantity  of  flax  that  had  been  sufficiently  water 
rotted  for  dressing,  by  the  side  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  unrolled  flax,  and  turned  them  once  in  3 
days,  until  the  new  flax  was  sufficiently  rotted  for 
dressing  also,  and  upon  examination,  1  found  that 
that  which  had  been  previously  vjater  rotted,  had 
lost  none  of  its  strength,  and  that  it  had  not  alter- 
ed in  any  respect,  except  in  its  colour,  which  was 
a  little  brighiei  ihan  when  laid  out — both  parcels 
were  now  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  ground  un- 
til the  dew  rotted  became  ivort/iless,  when  the 
water  rotted  was  found  to  be  still  strong  and  good 
— I  repeated  these  experiments  with  dressed  flax, 
and  with  the  plant,  and  found  the  result  the  same. 
— This,  in  my  mind,  fully  established  the  very 
important  fact,  that  ivater  rotted  Jiax  or  /lem/i 
is  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  is  dew  rotted. 
I  made  an  attempt  next,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portionate loss  in  weight,  in  each  process  of  rot- 
ting, and  found  them  both  nearly  equal,  viz; 
about  25  percent  ;  but  I  ound  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  produce  of  this  equal  quantity  of  plant, 
differed  materially  in  weight.  \N'hen  it  came  to 
be  drcs&cd,  the  dew  or  land  rotted  averaged 
from  12  to  16  lbs.  of  fibre  only,  whilst  the  water 
prepared,  gave  from  16  to  25  percent. — This  dif- 
ference in  weight  I  consider  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  defray  the  extra  expense  of  water  rotting, 
whilst  the  value  of  the  article  would  be  enhanc- 
ed one-third  more. 

My  strong  desire  to  investigate  this  subject  ful- 
ly, induced  mc  to  make  other  trials,  by  boiling 
and  steaming,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rotting  pro- 
cess altogether :  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  any  of 
them  sufficiently,  to  warrant  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  public — on  the  contrary  I  became  con- 
vinced that  neitlier  would  answer. 

My  next  investigation,  was  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  substance,  in  which  the 
fibre  lies  embedded  ;  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
gum,  mucilaginous  matter,  and  a  |  eculiar  kind  of 
vegetable  extract,  containing  a  small  quantity  of' 
tan. — 1  hese  ubstanccs  were  prccijjitated  from 
their  solutions,  by  means  of  re-agents  ;  when,  af- 
ter drying,  the  gum  bore  a  greater  resemblance 
to  gum  lac,  than  to  any  other  substance,  and  was 
perfectly  soluble  in  solutions  of  pot-ash,  whether 
caustic  or  carbonated — and  also  capable  of  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol The  other  parts,  as  muci- 
lage and  cxtiactive  matter,  were  soluble  in 
water.  Hence  I  conclude  that  pot-ash  is  the 
cheapest  soUent  for  cleansing  flax,  and  that  this 
can  be  best  applied  when  it  has  been  cleansed 
from  the  woody  part,  and  manufactiiied  into 
cloth. 

In  the  management  of  hemp  and  flax,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  method,  because  it 
saves  lal)Our,  and  is  more  convenient  to  dress: — 
when  the  plants  are  pulled,  care  should  be  ta- 
ken to  sort  them,  by  |)utting  the  longest  lengths 
by  themselves  ;  and  tor  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing Uk  handling  of  it  at  the  machine,  it  is  well 
to  put  abouc  one  pound  of  the  plant  into  a  bundle 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  thrashed,  which  is  done 
with  exceeding  expedition  by  the  machine.  Let 
it  be  put  to  rot  in  water.  The  surface,  after 
the  plant  is  immersed,  to  be  covered  with 
boards  or  straw,  or  any  thing  else  to  exclude  the 
sun's  rays,  which  will  cause  the  whole  to  have 
the  same  colour. — If  troughs  or  vats  are  made 
use  of,  1  would  certainly  recommend  them,  where 


the  farmer  can  possibly  procure  them — after  the 
plant  has  been  forty-eight  hours  in  water,  it 
should  be  drawn  off,  when  the  water  will  1)C 
found  to  be  exceedingly  discoloured,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  ;  after  which  let  the  plant  re- 
main immersed  until  it  be  sufficiently  rotted, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence and  judgment.  The  disagreeable  smell,  so 
much  dreaded  and  deprecated,  will  by  this  pro- 
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cess,  be  greatly  diminished. — When  ttie  weather 
and  the  water  were  both  warm  in  summer,  I  have 
known  them  rot  in  seven  days — in  other  instan- 
ces, in  cold  weather,  I  have  known  them  to  lie 
buried  for  ninety  tlays,  without  injury. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
your  ob'dt  servant, 
(Signed)  NAMAN  GOODSELL. 

X    DRESSER,    AND    GRAIN    THRASHER. 

"Ill 


REFER 

A  A  A,  the  Frame— B,  the  Cylinder— C  C  C  &c. 
S  Beaters  of  wood,  2  inches  by  1  J,  made  of  ma- 
ple or  other  hard  wood,  and  rounded  on  the  inside. 
D  D  D  D,  &c.  8  Scutchers  or  Slats  of  wood,  2;^ 
inches  wide,  and  J  thick,  2  feet  long,  the  outer 
points  cut  conically.  E,  the  Hackle — F,  Small 
Whirl,  8  inches  diameter,  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the 
Cylinder — G,  Vertical  Drum,  6  feet  diameter, 
on  the  axis  of  wiiich  is  a  Whirl,  18  inches  dia- 
meter— H  H,  Leather  Strap  or  Band  5  inches 
wide,  which  runs  over  the  drum  G  and  tl\e  small 
Whirl  F — 1,  Horizontal  Drum,  12  feet  diameter, 
around  which,  and  the  large  Whirl  on  the  axis  of 
(i,  passes  a  band  or  strap,  which  turns  the  Drum 
G,  and  puts  the  whole  machine  in  motion.  K, 
Husk  or  Kest,  over  which  the  Hemp,  Flax  or 
Grain,  is  held,  when  broken  and  beaten  by  the 
Cylinder.  L,  Scutcliing  Board  over  which  the 
Flax  is  held  after  being  broken  by  the  Cylinder, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  whipped  out  clean  of  the 
sheaves  by  the  Scutchers  D  D  D  gcc.  net  used  for 
Grain. — M,  Upright  Plank,  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  notch  in  the  upper  end,  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  outer  end  of  the  Scutching 
Board  L  to  play  3  inches. 

The  above  proportions  are  calculated  for  a 
horse  who  walks  3  times  round  his  path  of  24 
feet  diameter  in  a  minute.  One  horse  is  quite 
sufficient  to  drive  it.  When  water  power  is  made 
use  of,  the  large  wheel  and  its  accompanying  fi- 
gures are  dispensed  with,    The  cylinder  per- 
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iforms  best  when  driven  at  tlie  rate  of  200  revo- 

I  lutions  in  a  minute. 

I  The  aliove  described  machine  is  cylindrical  in 
its  form,  and  made  entirely  of  iron,  excepting 
the  beaters  and  scutchers.  Weighs  about  200 
lbs.;  is  5  feet  long  and  2i  feet  diameter ;  may  be 
made  in  3  days,  and  is  calculated  alike  to  break 
and  dress  both  hemp  and  flax,  in  a  style  superior 
to  that  dressed  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
thrash  from  60  to  80  bushels  of  any  kind  of  grain 
a-day.  It  is  not  calculated,  however,  to  dress 
either  hemp  or  flax  in  an  unrolled  state.  They 
are  both  to  be  well  rotted,  when  100  lbs.  of  flax 
and  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  hemp  can  be  dressed 
by  one  man  in  a  day. 

For  breaking  flax,  the  frame  or  husk  K,  (whicli 
describes  a  segment  of  a  circle  under  the  cylinder) 
is  placed  within  about  i  of  an  inch  of  the  cylinder 
itself.  Here  the  sheaves  are  forced  endwise  un- 
der the  cylinder  or  breakers,  the  small  end  first, 
and  when  sufficiently  bi'oken,  the  other  end  is  put 
under  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  broken,  the  ope- 
rator turns  to  the  scutchers,  where  the  dirt  and 
sheaves  are  entirely  beaten  out.  For  this  opei-a- 
tion,  about  one  pound  of  the  plant  at  a  time,  is 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  manageable 
quantity. 

For  thrashing  grain,  the  frame  or  husk  K,  is 
to  be  moved  back  from  the  body  of  the  cylinder, 
full  2  inches;  abroad  board  to  be  fixed  on  the 
resting  board,  at  an  inclination  of  about  20  de- 
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grees,  to  prevent  the  grain  from  doubling  and  fall 
uig  outside  of  the  beaters.  The  sheaves  (of 
about  half  the  size  of  the  common  bundles)  are 
then  to  be  forced  endwise  under  the  breakers  and 
turned,  and  if  any  heads  of  grain  remain  in  the- 
buts,  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  pass  under  the 
cylinder. 

This  machine,  for  simplicity  of  construction, 
exceeding  durability,  ease  and  perfection  of  its 
performance,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 

Fig, 
Brake,    for  Large  Hemfi,  but  not  required  for 


work  of  art.  In  addition  to  the  uses  already 
enumerated,  at  a  trifling  expenditure  for  a  cover- 
ing of  iron,  perforated  like  a  grater,  it  becomes 
a  clover  cleaner,  that  will  clean  8  bushels  per 
day ;  and  by  adding  a  set  of  steel  plated  knives, 
screwed  to  the  beaters,  it  becomes  at  once  a  su- 
perior straw-cutter. 

The  price   of  a    Machine,    with    the    patent 
right,  is  60   dollars. — Counties  and  Towns  sold 
upon  advantageous  terms. 
2. 
tke  small  or  ordinary  sized  Hemfi,  nor  forfiax- 


re>eRences. 


A,  the  Frame— B,  the  Bed— -C,  Fluted  Roller 
— D,  Pendulum — E,  Pitman,  which  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  crank  F,  attached  to  axis  of  the 
Drum  G,  at  A,  in  fig.  1. 

The  Crank  F,  being  attached  to  the  axis  of 
the  flrum  G,  sets  it  in  motion.  The  small  end 
of;  he  hemp  is  first  forced  under  the  roller  C 
and  when  broken  the  other  end  is  in  like  mannei 
broken.  The  slats  in  the  bed  B,  are  to  be  made 
from  2 J  inches  to  three  inches  asunder,  and  the 
flutes  of  the  roller  C  to  correspond. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  Mr.  Swartwout  at 
New  York,  about  the  price  and  demand  for  hemp, 
the  editor  is  informed  that  "  the  price  of  dew  or 
land  rotted  hemp,  is  from  100  to  120  dollars  a  ton. 
That  of  water  rotted,  is  from  175  to  200 — One  of 
the  most  extensive  as  well  as  respectable  dealers 
in  the  article,  and  a  gentleman  of  as  much  judg- 
ment in  it  as  any  in  our  city,  informed  me  to  day, 
that  although  American  dew  or  land  rotted  hemp 
was  a  very  inferior  article,  and  not  worth  within 


ry  first  rate  Russia.  All  that  is  necessary,  now 
that  we  have  a  machine  to  dress  it  with,  is  to  wa- 
ter rot  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  as  distinguished 
for  Hemp  as  we  are  for  cotton  ;  for  the  same  at 
tention,  and  one-Jifth  part  the  trouble,  will  place 
it  upon  as  respectable  a  footing  as  any  article  of 
commerce  or  consumption." 

TVf  OT  Invention. — We  hear  with  great  pleasure 
that  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  purchased  Goodsell's 
Flax  and  Hemp  Machine,  which  was  in  exhibi- 
tion the  week  past  at  Greenbush.  We  are  inform- 
ed it  is  to  be  put  into  immediate  practical  operation 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  Gentlemen  farmers 
will  therefore  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
themselves ;  and  we  annex  the  following  certifi- 
cate for  the  more  general  information  of  the  pub- 
lic  Albany  Daily  Adv. 

Goodsell's  Flax  and  Hemfi  Machine. — We  the 
undersigned,  have  attentively  examined  the  ope- 
ration of  Goodsell's  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  at 


70  dollars  a  ton   as  much  as  the  Russia ;    yet,  :  Greenbush,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Albany,  and 
the    American    water    rotted  hemp,    which    is    are  of  opinion,  from  the  simplicity  and  solidUy  of 


-.veil  dressed,  is  worth  as  much  and  will  bring  as 
great  a  price  as  the  Russian.  He  is  perfectly  en- 
thusiastic upon  the  subject ;  has  seen  our  little 
Cylinder  work,  and  has  the  promise  of  a  ton  at 
least,  of  my  hemp  the  next  fall ;  which  I  will 


its  construction,  and  from  its  cheapness,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  man  can  perform  three 
separate  processes  in  cleaning  flax  perfectly,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  on  so  small  a  machine,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2001bs.  weight,  that  it  will   be  of  great 


warrant  shall  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  ve-   public  utility,  and  will  lend  to  promote  the  ex- 


tended culture  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  a  manner  to 
become  leading  staples  in  the  northern  and 
western  states.  We  do  therefore  recommend  to 
all  farmers  to  cultivate  largely  both  flax  and 
hemp  the  present  year,  in  a  full  belief  that  they 
may  safely  repose  confidence  in  the  facilities 
they  will  derive  by  the  introduction  of  said  ma-- 
chine  into  general  use. 


St.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Elkanah  Watson, 
Erastus  Root, 
E.  C.  Genet, 
Thomas  H.  Hamilton, 
Daniel  James, 
Albany,  A/iril,  1823. 


Henry  Wager, 
Philip  Hooker, 
Alex.  O.  Spencer, 
Aaron  Clark, 
Asa  Adgate, 
John  James. 


We  the  subscribers  fully  concur  in  the  forego- 
ing certificate,  and  beg  leave  to  subjoin  our  testi- 
mony to  its  valuable  properties  as  a  grain  thrash- 
er, having  seen  it  in  operation  at  Mr.  Samuel 
Swartwout's  place,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York,  May  3,  1823. 

Signed, 
Herman  Le  Roy,         Thomas  Freeborn, 
Jos.  G.  Swift,  Franciscus  C.  Tucker, 

Thomas  Morris,  W.  P.  Van  Ness. 

S.  Swartwout,  Esq.  Hoboken,  near  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  the  patentee  of  the  machine. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Poplar  Grove,  St.  Paul's,  7 

6".  Carolina,  May,  20th,  1823.  > 
Sir, 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  your  late  numbers, 
asks  for  information  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  relative  to  the  reclamation  of  marsh 
land,  which  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees — such  as  ash,  maple  and  gum.  He  says, 
that  an  impression  exists  in  his  neighbourhood, 
where  large  bodies  of  that  land  are  to  be  met 
with,  that  woodland  marsh,  when  reclaimed, 
will  sink  more  than  that  which  is  free  from  wood. 
If  any  conclusive  experiment  has  been  made  of 
this  kind  of  marsh,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
the  result ;  when  convenient,  if  you  will  make 
the  necessary  enquiries,  to  obtain  information  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  As  I  have 
derived  much  instruction,  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  your  inter- 
esting paper,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  result  of 
an  experiment,  which  I  think  will  be  conclusive 
to  the  mind  of  your  correspondent,  that  I  have 
made  upon  two  hundred  acres  of  mai-sh  land, 
which  was  once  as  heavily  wooded  with  cypress 
trees,  as  perhaps  any  swamp  in  Carolina;  and  of 
which  I  gave  you  some  little  account  in  vol  2, 
No.  44. 

My  plantation  is  so  situated,  that  at  the  lower 
extremity,  where  I  formerly  embanked  about 
two  hundred  acres,  the  tide  water  is  generally 
brackish,  and  often  times  salt.  It  is  so  embodied 
with  the  old  rice  fields,  that  in  order  to  supply  it 
with  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  I  dug  a  canal  of  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  four  miles  long,  entering  the  creek 
where  the  tide  ceases  to  flow,  and  where  froai 
the  drainings  of  a  swamp  many  miles  in  extent, 
it  is  generally  fresh ;  from  whence  at  the  flood 
tide  my  rice  fields  are  supplied,  and  assisted  in  a 
drought  by  a  long  reservoir  of  water.  The  beau^i 
tiful  level  appearance,  all  alluvial  soils,  exhibit  to 
the  eye,  connected  with  its  natural  richness,  in- 
duced me,  about  the  years  1793  and  1794,  to 
commence  the  undertaking,  and  which  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  repent.  After  many  labori- 
ous and  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
rushes,  and  turn  up  the  land  with  ploughs  and 
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hoes,  I  became  almost  disheartened,  being  at  a  loss 
in  what  manner  to  proceed  to  effect  pulverization, 
■without  which,  the  scheme  must  prove  abortive, 
It  occurred  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  my  ditch- 
es were  dug  three  feet  deep,  there  yet  remained 
too  much  sobbiness  in  the  land,  to  allow  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  plough.  Satisfied  of  that 
fact,  I  dug  up  my  river  trunks,  and  replaced 
them  at  six  inches  above  low  water  mark,  sunk 
the  ditches  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and  struck 
quarter  acre  drains  about  three  feet  deep.  The 
effect  was  visible  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ; 
the  rushes  being  deprived  of  that  nourishment, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
sobby  state  of  the  land,  died  away.  A  fire  was 
then  applied  on  a  windy  day,  which  consumed 
them.  The  plough  and  hoes  were  again  resum- 
ed, and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  work 
progress.  The  land  having  now  assumed  a  light 
husky  appearance,  very  much  resembling  the 
peat  morasses  in  Scotland,  was  thrown  into  large 
potato,  or  corn  beds.  In  a  short  time  a  fire  was 
again  applied,  which  burnt  them  smooth  to  the 
ground,  leaving  ashes  of  a  red  colour.  It  was 
repeated  during  the  course  of  the  wintei%  and  in 
the  spring,  partial  crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  rye  were  planted  upon  a  small  scale — all  of 
which  failed.  Perseverance,  however,  in  tillage, 
and  attention  to  the  depth  of  my  ditches,  at  length 
overcame  all  these  discouraging  results,  the  land, 
in  due  time,  produced  rice,  cotton,  corn,  barley, 
rye  and  oats,  all  of  which  I  have  had  since,  grow- 
ing as  a  part  of  my  crop,  particularly  barley, 
which  was  harvested  about  the  15th  May  ;  and 
the  land  immediately  planted  in  rice,  making  it 
produce  two  crops  in  one  season. 

The  land,  by  constant  cultivation,  has  sunk  so 
much,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  to  suppose  the 
probability  of  a  plough,  drawn  by  oxen  could 
have  gone  over  many  parts  of  it.  Large  cypress 
stumps  and  roots  have  since  risen  up,  and  now 
shew  themselves  18  or  20  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  with  the  visible  marks  of  the 
axe.  The  main  bodies  of  the  trees  have  been 
removed,  many  of  them  six  feet  in  diameter  ; 
here  and  there  a  large  limb  is  found,  which  has 
been  squared  by  my  carpenters,  and  carried  home, 
for  the  purposes  of  building — and  here,  Mr.  Edit- 
or, arises  a  question  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
diving  into  these  matters,  who  were  the  persons 
that  applied  the  axe,  and  to  what  market  were 
the  trees  carried  ?  From  the  above  statement, 
I  think  your  correspondent  will  view  it  in  the 
light  of  a  conclusive  experiment,  that  heavy 
wooded  marsh  land  sinks  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  land  without  wood. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  adduce  one  more  in- 
stance, still  more  conclusive,  of  the  excessive 
sinking  of  this  kind  of  land.  In  digging  the  ca- 
nal, above  mentioned,  a  piece  of  the  land  in 
question,  consisting  of  about  20  acres,  was  en- 
closed by  the  embankment,  wooded  with  the 
identical  kind  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
— ash,  maple,  gum,  besides  a  few  very  large  lob- 
lolly pine  trees,  a  quantity  of  palmetto  and 
cedar  bushes,  and  the  greatest  part  covered 
■with  rushes.  This  lai.d,  through  which  a  creek 
runs,  was  so  completely  raised,  that  nothing  but 
a  very  high  spring  tide,  aided  by  an  easterly 
wind,  could  at  all  affect,  (the  tide  with  me  rises 
six  feet) — knowing  it  to  be  of  the  very  first  qua- 
lity, I  ordered  it  to  be  cleaned.  Since  which,  it 
has  produced  abundantly  of  every  kind  of  grain, 
planted  on  our  low  country.  It  now  ranks  among 
my  first  rate  fields,  and  often  produces  fifty  and 
sixty  bushels  of  rough  rice  to  the  acre. 

I  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHA'S  E.  ROWAND. 


ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    HORSES 

AND     DOGS— BY     AN     EXPERIENCED 

SPORTSMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  69,  vol.  5.) 
Of  the   Queen's  Dog  Fliysician. 

There  was  a  fellow  in  this  town  (1  forget  his 
name)  who  was  called  the  Queen's  Dog  Physi 
cian.  From  his  attending  her  majesty's  dogs,  he 
went  to  all  the  women  of  fashion,  to  doctor  their 
dogs  a' so.  Henever  would  undertake  them,  un- 
less ke  was  permitted  to  take  them  home  with 
him  for  ten  days.  There  was  seldom  aiiy  thing 
more  the  matter  with  them  than  a  gross  habit  of 
body  ;  fat  to  a  degree,  from  the  scandalous  me- 
thod they  are  fed,  giving  them  every  day,  more 
good  meat  than  would  supply  two  poor  children 
When  he  got  Chloe  home,  he  physicked  her,  and 
gave  her  nothing  but  dry  bread  for  some  time. 
She  would  not  eat  the  first  three  or  four  days,  of 
such  insipid  food,  and,  the  first  day,  howled  most 
bitterly ;  however  he  soon  cured  her  of  that,  by 
giving  her  four  or  five  sound  floggings,  to  prevent 
her  annoying  his  neighbours.  1  tliink  it  scanda- 
lous to  give  dogs  what  a  human  being  would  be 
grateful  to  receive  :  however  this  must  be  passed 
over  in  oblivion,  provided  a  gentleman  be  mak- 
ing love  to  the  lady,  for  then  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  deal  of  love  to  the  lap-dog 
also.  In  about  ten  days  the  Queen's  dog  pliysi- 
cian  brings  my  lady  her  dog  home,  as  fine  as  a 
star,  sleek  in  his  coat,  and  in  toleraljle  good  con- 
dition, for  he  has  fed  it  tolerably  well  for  the 
last  four  or  five  days.  Her  ladyship  is  charmed 
with  the  looks  of  her  dog ;  he  is  as  merry  as  a 
grig;  jumps,  frisks,  and  plays  about;  when,  be- 
fore, he  could  hardly  walk  down  stairs  to  dinner. 
Slie  pays  him  very  handsomely ;  he  goes  away 
contented,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  her  ladyship. 
Concerning  Mad  Dogs, 

I  have  mentioned  all  the  fatal  and  bad  mala- 
dies to  which  a  dog  is  subjected,  excepting  mad 


altered  my  method  until  three  years  ago.  A 
gamekeeper  in  Suffolk  seeing  that  a  boy  was 
wasliing  my  dogs'  feet  with  strong  salt  and  water, 
(his  name  was  Cooper,)  said  to  me:  "Sir,  I 
think  you  do  wrong  to  wash  your  dogs'  feet  in 
salt  and  water,  at  this  early  part  of  the  shooting 
season,  (it  was  the  firi^t  week  in  Scplember),  at 
this  time,  sir,  when  the  ground  is  uncommonly 
dry,  and  as  hard  as  a  rock.  If  you  will  feel  their 
feet,  you  will  find  tliere  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  fevcrisli  heat  in  tlie  dogs'  feet  from  having 
hunted  all  day  on  hard  an'l  dry  ground-  A  dog, 
sir,  in  such  weatlier,  should  have  his  feet  suppled 
and  comforted.  As  long  as  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard,  1  always  wash  my  dogs'  feet  with  warm 
soap  and  water,  and  clean  them  well,  particular- 
ly between  tlio  toes'  and  balls  of  the  feet;  this 
comforts  his  feet,  allays  the  heat,  and  promotes 
the  circulation  in  the  feet.  In  the  more  advanc- 
ed period  of  the  season,  when  the  ground  is  very 
wet,  then  salt  and  water  may  be  proper."  I  ap- 
proved much  of  the  reasons  ho  gave  ;  it  shewed 
the  sense  of  his  practice,  and  the  folly  of  mine  : 
since  that  period  I  have  taken  his  advice. 

Friar's  Bainam  fur  wounds  in  Dogs'  Feet. 

When   dogs'  feet  are  cut  dy   elint  and 

BY  OTHER  ACCIDENTS,  FrIAR's  BALSAM  I  HAVE 
USED    FOR    YEARS,    AND    FIND    EXCELLENT.     You 

may  generally  hunt  the  dog  the  next  day,  with  a 
piece  of  strong  wash-leather,  four  double,  tied 
round  the  foot ;  and  when  their  feet  are  chafed 
or  galled,  or  the  skin  is  absolutely  worn  off,  Fri- 
ar's BALSAM  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  have  used 
for  many  and  many  years. 

Of  the  Canker  in  the  inside  of  Dogs'  Ears. 

Dogs  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  a  disorder, 
called  the  canker,  in  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and 
some  distance  in  it  also.  In  this  disorder  I  have 
never  had  much  practice,  for  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  ever  had  above  four  or  five  dogs  so  disor- 
dered.    I  have  found  the  following  method  bene- 


ness.  Fortunately,  no  dog  of  mine  ever  went  ficial.  Lay  the  dog  down  on  his  side,  with  that 
mad,  or  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ;  therefore,  on, ear,  in  which  the  disorder  lies,  uppermost :  put 
that  subject,  I  can  give  no  just  opinion  :  but,  pro-  a  lump  of  soft  soap,  as  big  as  a  walnut,  into  the 
vided  I  had  a  dog,  ever  so  valuable,  bitten  very]  ear  ;  pour  one  table-spoonful  of  brandy  on  it  ; 
deep,  particularly  if  near  to  the  head,  I  wouldjhold  the  ear  close,  and  rub  it  well,  until  the  soap 
destroy  him.     If  he  were  bitten  but  slightly,  I  comes  to  a  lather;  then   pour    another    table- 


would  cut  the  bitten  part  out,  and  burn  the  wound 
well  with  a  hot  iron  ;  then  pour  some  liquid caus 
tic  on  the  wound,  and  rub  in,  two  or  three  times 
every  day,  some  very  strong  mercurial  ointment ; 


spoonful,  and  so  continue  to  do,  until  you  have  us- 
ed three  or  four  table  spoons-full,  constantly  rub- 
bing the  ear  till  the  soap  and  brandy  be  well  mix- 
ed.   Use  this  method  three  or  four  days  foUow- 


and,  for  certain  I  would  give  him  twelve  grains  ing.  This  disorder  is  known  by  the  dog  shaking 
of  Turbilh  mineral.  Osmer  asserts  positively  his  head  perpetually,  and  by  his  smacking  his 
that  he  has  given  it  to  many  dogs,  badly  bitten,  ears  against  his  head  and  neck  ;  a  nasty,  stinking 
and  never  knew  it  fail  :  and  several  others  as- ;  humour  is  also  discharged  from  the  ear. 
sert  the  same.  I  would  rub  strong  mercurial j  77ie  Canker  on  t/ie  outside  of  the  Far,  -with  the 
ointment  into  the  wound  every  day,  for  at  least  Cure. 

one  month  ;  and  give  him,  every  week,  for  a  There  is  another  sort  of  canker,  which  gene- 
month,  two  doses  of  the  Turbith  mineral.  Pro-  rally  lies  at  the  tip,  or  bottom  side  of  the  ear. 
vided  a  dog  went  mad  in  my  kennel,  I  would  dis-i This  is  very  visible  to  the  eye,  and  dogs  are  very 
charge  the  person  who  looks  after  them;  forno'subject  to  it.  I  will  state  to  you  a  method  of 
dog  goes  mad  without  first  rejecting  his  food,  treating  this  disorder,  invented  and  practised  by 
The  moment  a  dog  refuses  his  food,  or  feeds  veryithat  celebrated  physician  Doctor  James,  the  in- 
sparingly,  he  should  be  taken  from  the  others,  ventor  of  the  fever  powders,  who  paid  much  at- 


and  chained  up  in  some  safe  place.* 

Of  Dog's  Feet :  how  to  treat  them. 
1  shall  now   proceed,   and    speak   concerning 
dogs'  feet, — the  most  essential  point  about  the 


tention  to  the  disorders  of  dogs.    I  am  certain  I 
have  used  it  to  fifty  dogs,  and  never  knew  it  fail. 
Tike   equal   parts    of   red   precipitate 

AND      HOG's-LARD,      WELL      MIXED      TOGETHER. 


animal  ;  for,  without  a  good,  firm  foot,  he  can  ne-' Brush  both  sides    of  the  dog's  ear  where    the 
ver  hunt  long.    I  never  look  at  a  dog  which  has  i  disorder  lies,  with  a  soft  tooth-brush,  having  some 


a  thin,  flat,  wide,  and  spread  foot ;  they  are  not 
worth  two-pence. 

It  has  been  a  constant  custom  with  me  to  wash 
my  pointer's  feet  with  strong  salt  and  water  after 
the  day's  sport.  I  have  found  my  error,  and  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  wrong  practice.    I  never 

•  Any  man  who  would  keep  a  dog  one  day,  af- 
ter he  was  bitten  by  a  dog  known  to  be  mad, 
ought  himself,  to  be  put  in  a  strait  jacket,  and 
sent  to  the  Luitatic's  Hospital.— '^rfiV.  jim.  Far. 


of  this  ointment  laid  on  it.  Be  sure  never  to 
Brush  against  the  hair,  but  always  the  way  the 
hair  lies.  About  four  dressings,  once  every  day, 
is  generally  sufficient. 

Provided  jou  do  not  choose  to  rub  your  dog  in 
with  the  quick-silver  ointment,  and  dab  him 
with  the  quick-silver  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, when  he  has  got  the  mange;  (in  the  form- 
er pages  of  this  book,  I  have  told  you  how  to 
make  them  ;)  the  following  is  the  best  thing  I 
know,  after  the  mercurial  ointment;  and,  before 
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1  was  acquainted  with  that,  I  always  used  it,  and 
found  it  answer  well;  but  then  it  must  be  used  at 
least  three  times,  which  causes  much  trouble. 
It  is   made    after  the  following  method.     Take 

HALF  A  PIKT  OF  TKAINOII.,  HALF  A  PINT  OF 
OIL   OF  TtlUPKNTINK,  HALF  A  POUND  OF  SULPHUR 

vivuji,  (the  black  coloured  sulphur,  and  not 
the   flower  of  brimstone,)    and   onk    ounce  of 

UOACH  ALUM,  VEUY  FINELY   POWDF.RED  J  MIX 

THE3I  ALi  WELL  TOGETHER.  It  certaiulv  is  not 
prudent  to  use  a  strong  mercurial  ointment  and 
wasli,  in  very  cold  weather,  nor  unless  your  dog 
lies  warm  and  dry.  I  know  not  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  sucli  imprudence  ;  but  sure- 
ly with  pi  oper  care,  the  dog  can  receive  no  injury. 
The  most  cursed  and  tormenting  malady  a  dog 
can  have,  is  to  be  I)adly  troubled  with  worms. 
Give  him  the  best  of  food  it  does  him  but  little 
good  :  he  always  looks  unkindly  in  his  coat,  and 
will  not  carry  flesh.  I  have  geneially  been  very 
successful  in  destroying  the  worms  in  dogs,  by 
THE  USE  OF  CALo.-MEL  ;  nor  have  I  used  any 
thing  else  for  years  :  the  quantity  I  give  is 

TEN    GRAINS  ;    FOUP,    DOSES,    STOPPING    ONE  DAY 

BETWEEN  EACH  DOSE.  This  year,  1813,  I  had 
a  dog  so  troubled  with  them  for  about  ten  months, 
SO  very  bad,  that  I  could  not  destroy  them.  I  tri- 
ed many  things  :  first,  four  dofies  of  calomel, 
ten  grains  in  each  dose  ;  then  I  gave  him  savin  ; 
then  bear's-foot ;  after  that,  jiovjdercd  glass, 
four  doses,  as  much  in  each  dose  as  would  lie 
on  a  shilling,  heaped  up.  Then  a  medical  gen- 
tleman of  m\'  acquaintance  told  me  that  I  did  not 
give  him  enough  calomel  ;  but  that  first  I  should 
boil  a  pint  of  milk,  cool  it,  and  sweeten  it  well  with 
brown  sugar  ;  give  this  first  to  the  dog,  that  the 
vorms  might  feed  well  on  it,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  give  him  twenty  grains  {one 
scrii/ilc)  of  calomel.  This  I  gave  him  three 
times  ;  it  brought  a  number  of  worms  from  him: 
but,  in  about  5  or  6  days,  he  had  nearly  as  manv 
as  before  ;  then  I  knew  not  what  step  to  take  with 
him.  One  day,  by  chance,  I  met  with  a  very 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  tradesman,  and  hap- 
pened to  mention  to  him  how  terribly  the  dog  was 
troubled  with  worms.  He  said  :  "  It  is  very  singu- 
lar, sir,  having  known  me  for  so  many  years,  that 
you  should  not  be  aware  that  I  have  cured  some 
hundreds  of  the  human  race,  and  my  medicine  is 
equally  efficacious  to  the  brute  creation.  This' 
medicine  is  nothing  but  the  leaves  of  the! 
WALNUT  tree.  In  summer,  when  the  leaves  are' 
green,  they  must  be  dried  and  baked  in  a  plate: 
before  the  fire,  then  rubbed  to  a  hne  powder 
with  the  hands.  In  winter,  when  dry,  you  must 
buy  them  at  the  medical  herb-shop.     I  gave  my  i 

dog     TWO      LARGISH    TEA    SPOONS-FUL,      HEAPED] 

UP  ;  first  boiling  half  a  pint  of  milk,  letting  it 
cool,  and  puttmg  the  powdered  leaves  into  it :  the 
dog  will  take  it  well  ;  but  he  will  not  take  it  in 
giease,  for  the  leaves  have  a  very  strong  taste 
and  smell.  IJy  the  by,  I  caution  all  sportsmen 
never  to  give  dogs  milk,  which  has  not  been  boil- 
ed, for  it  will  purge  them  as  much  as  a  dose  of 
physic.  I  gave  n.y  dog,  eight  days  following, 
one  dose  ;  after  which,  for  above  two  months,  he 
Ttevor  -voided  one  single  ivoriii. 

There  is  a  peculiar  excellence  in  these  leaves  ; 
they  never,  in  the  least,  purged  my  dog  :  his  bo- 
dy was  in  the  same  state,  as  if  1  never  had  given 
him  any  thing.  This  is  a  vast  benefit  ;  for,  as 
is  does  dot  purge  the  dog,  it  may  be  given  him 
even  when  he  hunts.  I  am  told  by  medical  men, 
who  have  studied  botany,  that  walnut  leaves  are 
a  positive  poison  to  worms,  but  by  no  means  de- 
trimental to  man  or  beast. 

You  may  observe,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ca- 
teriiiilrtrs  and  grubs  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
<iestroy  the  garden-stuff,  you  will  never  see  the 
leaves  of  walnut-trees  eaten  by  them  :  no  cater- 
pillar nor  grub  will  approach  a  walnut-tree.     Be- 


sides, I  give  you  another  proof  of  their  abhorrence 
of  walnut  leaves:  in  summer,  when  the  ground 
is  so  dry  that  you  cannot  dig  for  worms  to  go 
fishing  with,  fill  a  pail,  about  one-third  full,  of 
walnut-tree  leaves,  and  pour  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water  on  them  ;  cover  the  pail  over  with 
a  thick  cloth,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  ;  then 
go  to  a  bowling-green,  where  you  observe  many 
worm-casts  ;  spread  the  water  over  the  grass, 
and  the  worms  will  immediately  come  up  above 
the  ground. —  This  I  have  tried. 


M  vsceWaneows . 


yard,  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  as  well  at 
the  extent  and  flourishing  appearance  of  the 
vineyard,  as  at  the  goodness  of  his  wines,  espe- 
cially considering  their  age.  We  have  little 
doubt,  that,  with  the  advantages  of  a  proper  age 
to  his  wines  before  they  are  used,  and  the  light 
of  the  experience  which  he  has  already  had, 
Major  A.  will  be  able  to  furnish  wines  which 
will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  approved  wines  of  Europe. 
The  successful  introduction  of  this  culture  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  this  country,  whether 
we  regard  the  product  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise or  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  corroding 
distilled  liquors,  now  so  generally  used  among 
us. 


from    THE    ARCHIVES     OF     USEFUL    KNOWLEDGE. 

ON    DISTILLING     APPLE    AND    PEACH 
BRANDY. 

Cooper's  Point,  22rf  Oct.  1810. 

The  great  plenty  of  fruit  the  present  year,  and 
the  bad  quality  of  the  spirit  distilled  from  it,  in 
the  common  way,  induce  me  to  communicate 
some  observations  on  that  subject. 

The  first  evil  is,  running  it  too  long  in  the  first 
stilling,  which,  beside  injuring  the  spiiit,  will 
not  pay  for  the  time  lost,  and  wood  consumed 
thereby.  The  second,  and  most  injurious  is,  in 
rectifying,  or  second  'stilling ;  the  running  it  too 
long,  or  till  the  spirit  has  an  ill  or  disagreeable 
flavour,  which  greatly  injures  the  whole  that  it  is 
mixed  with.  The  third  is,  want  of  care  to  put  the 

liquor  into  clean  casks  :  the  contents  of  one  mus- jStore,  where  five  hogsheads  of  Rhenish 
ty  or  ott"ensive  one,  will  spoil  the  spirit  of  ten 
times  its  quantity,  if  mixed  with  it.  From  the 
experience  of  more  than  sixty  years'  practice  in 
distillation,  I  find  it  best  to  shift  the  receiver  as 
soon  as  the  spirit  runs  as  low  as  first  proof,  and 
to  keep  the  remainder  to  'still  with  the  low 
wines,  or  till  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
the  still,  with  the  addition  of  about  one-third  wa- 
ter, wliich  will  imbibe  much  of  the  ill  flavour, 
and  leave  the  spirit  more  pure.  But  to  make  ap- 
ple brandy  to  put  into  wine,  or  for  other  particu- 
lar purposes,  I  would  recommend  filling  the  still 
half  or  two-thirds  full  of  good  spiri:  ;  then  to 
fill  it  to  a  proper  degree  with  water,  run  it  so 
long  as  the  flavour  is  good,  and  treat  the  remain- 
der as  before.  This  operation  I  call  washing; 
and  apple  brandy,  thus  prepared,  is  preferable, 
for  putting  into  wine  or  cider,  to  any  other  spirit 
whatever;  and,  for  common  use,  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  ef  reducing  high  proof  spirit  with 
the  last  running  from  a  cheese  of  good  cider  or 
water  cider,  put  in  previously  to  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  cider.  That  process  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  sp  rit,  especially  for  mix- 
ing with  water,  and  make  it  more  mild  to  the 
taste  in  one  week,  than  a  year's  age  will  when 
managed  in  the  common  way.  A  further  im- 
provement may  be  made  in  apple  brandy,  Dy 
putting  in  the  still,  when  rectifying,  two,  three, 
or  more  pounds  of  sassafras  root  in  what  will 
make  a  barrel  of  proof  spirit  :  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sassafras  will  give  it  the  flavour  of  peach 
brandy,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  reduced  as  above, 
will  make  it  full  as  good. 

Although  many  p  rsons  are  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  cider,  from  religious  principles,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  spirit  is  really  necessary  in  ma- 
ny cases  ;  and  apple  brandy,  managed  as  above, 
and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  is  as  agreeable  and 
more  wholesome  than  what  is  generally  procured, 
at  great  expense  and  risque,  from  other  conn- 
triet.  Early-made  cider,  and  that  from  rotten 
apple*  is  unfit  for  other  purposes. 

JOSEPH  COOPER. 


Old  Wines. — The  passion  for  old  wine  has 
been  sometimes  carried  to  a  very  ridiculous  ex- 
cess ;  for  the  "  thick  crust,"  the  "  bee's  wing," 
and  the  several  other  criterions  of  the  epicure, 
are  but  so  many  proofs  of  the  decomposition  and 
departure  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
wine.  Had  the  man  that  first  filled  the  celebra- 
ted Heidelburg  tun  been  placed  as  a  centinel,  to 
see  that  no  other  wine  was  put  into  it,  he  would 
have  found  it  much  better  at  25  or  30  years  old, 
than  at  100  or  150,  had  he  lived  so  long  and  been 
permitted  now  and  then  to  taste  it. 

At  Bremen  there  is  a  wine   cellar,  called  the 

wine 
have  been  preserved  since  the  year  1625. 
These  five  hogsheads  cost  1200  francs.  Had  this 
sum  been  put  out  to  compound  interest,  each 
hogshead  would  now  be  wortti  above  a  thousand 
millions  of  money  ;  a  bottle  of  this  precious 
wine  would  cost  21,799,480  francs  ;  and  a  single 
wine  glass  2,723,808  francs. 


THE  REVENUE. 

Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Years  and  Quarters  end- 
ed the  5th  of  April,  1822,  and  the  5th  of 
April,  1823,  shewing  the  increase  or  decrease 
on  each  head  thereof. 


MAJOR  ADLUM'S  WINE. 
The  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  says : 
Having  lately  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  vine- 


Years  ended  April  5.| 

Increase 

Deer. 

1822. 
£. 

1823. 

£. 

■    £. 

£. 

Customs 

9,335,711 

9,406,642 

70,931 

— 

Excise 

26,695,623 

25,546,922 



1,148,701 

Scamps 

6,227,318 

6,200,060 



27,258 

Post  Office 

1,288,000 

1,369,000 

81,000 

— 

Taxes 

7,518,708 

6,874,855 

— 

643,853 

Miscellan. 

320,483 

426,57.S 

106,095 

— 

51,385,843 

49,824,057 

258,026 

1,819,812 

Deduct  I 

ncrease 

258,026 

Decrease  on  the  year 

1,561,786 

Qrs.  ended  April  5 

Increase     Deer. 

1822. 

1823. 

£. 

£. 

X' 

£. 

Customs 

2,099,878 

2,109,408 

9,529 

— 

Excise 

5,856,798 

5,656,279;     — 

200,519 

Stamps 

1,582,346 

1,573,854 

— 

8,492 

Post  Office 

320,000 

330,000 

10,000 

— 

Taxes 

980,916 

861,764 



119,152 

Miscella. 

63,621 

76,799 
10,608,104 

13,178 

— 

10,903,560 

32,707 

328,16.3 

Deduct  1 

ncrease 

32,707 

Decrease  on  the  quarter 


295,456 


No.  la.] 
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By  the  above  abstract,  there  appears  to  be  a 
decrease,  in  the  year,  of  £1,561,786;  and,  in  the 
quarter,of  £295,456,  as  comi)are(l  with  the  cor- 
responding year  and  quarter.  The  decrease,  liow- 
ever,  has  been  produced  by  diminished  taxation 
— nanielv,  the  reduction  of  the  Excise  Duties  on 
malt,  salt  and  leather,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Horse  Tax.  There  is  a  surplus  over  the 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  £2,133,769: 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  it  was 
only  £1,5-15,047. 

FROM    NILES'    WEEKLY    REGISTER. 

LONGE\'ITY. 
According  to  the  census  of  (rre;.t   Britain,  the 
population,  in  1822,  is  as  follows: 
In  England,  Males        4,808,898  7 
Females    5,021,563  3 
Wales,      Males,  342,154 

538,056 
923,546 
1,033,166 


Scotland, 


Males, 
Females 
Males 
Females 


9,830,461 
880,210 


whether  they  were  living  or  dead  ;  but  it  was  as- 
certained that  112  of  the  152  had  died  previous  to 
the  vear  IS  14,  of  whom  46  attained  the  80th 
year,'  26  the  85th,  twelve  the  90th,  2  the  92d,  1 
the  94th,  1  the  95th,  2  the  96th,  1  the  102,  1  the 
103.  Now,  though  wecainiotcount  the s/ofX' which 
gave  these  results,  wesce  that  utrross  fiofiulution^ 
say  of  4,000  souls,  at  or  about  the  year  1814,  fur- 
nished two  centenarians — or  one  to  two  thousand 
livinir  persons.  At  this  rate,  Cireat  Britain 
ought  noiu  to  have  6,338,  of  1000  and  upwards, 
instead  of  291. 

Jgair. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  lately  delivered 
his  half-century  sermon,  at  Hartford.  Con.  He 
was  a  minute  observer  and  careful  recorder  of 
such  things  as  are  now  before  us — lie  stated  that, 
"  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry,  sixty  per- 
sons had  died  in    his  parish  who  weie  over 


sons  compared  with  their  sister  cities  of  the  Uni 
ted  States. 


NATURAL  WONDERS. 
It  is  very  surprising,  that  two  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  world  are  witliin  the 
United  States,  and  yet  scarcely  known  to  the 
best  informed  of  our  geographers  and  naturalists. 
The  one  is  a  beautiful  fall  in  Franklin  (Habers- 
ham) county,  Georgia,  the  other  a  stupendous 
Precipice  in  Pendleton  district.  South  Carolina; 
they  are  both  faintly  ratnlioiied  in  the  late  edi- 
tion of  Morse's  Geography,  but  not  as  they  me- 
rit. The  Tuccoa  fall  is  much  higher  than  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  The  column  of  water  is  pro- 
pelled beautifully  over  a  perpendicular  rock  ; 
and,  when   the   stream  is   full,    it   ])asses   down 


-    701 

years  of  age,  thirty  over  80  years,  8  over  yo|  without  being  broken.  All  the  prismatic  effect, 
years,  and  2  over  100  years  each.  He  had  j^een  at  Niagara,  illustrates  the  spray  of  Tuccoa. 
preached  3,550  sermons  of  his  own  wiiting."!  ^''^  Table  mountain,  in  Pendleton  district, 
,  We  cannot  tell  the  average  number  of  persons  in  jSouth  Carolina,  is  an  awful  precipice  of  900  feet. 
956  706ihis  "parish,"  by  which  we  understand  those  l^^^f^^'iy  P«i'Sons  reside  within  5,  7,  or  10  miles  of 
junder  his  own  pastoral  charge:  for  a  "parish,"  ^^'s  gi'and  spectacle,  who  have  never  had  the 
"   ■      ■  •"  ■       ■  curiosity   or  taste  enough  to  visit  it.     It  is  now, 

however,  occasionally  visited  by  curious  travel- 


^     jin  the  United  States,  simply  means  a  congrega- 
Total,  12,667,377 1  tion    of  Christians,  of  any    sort    whatever,  wor- 


lers,  and  sometimes  men  of  science.  Very  few 
persons  who  have  once  cast  a  glimpse  into  the  al- 
most boundless  abyss,  can  again  exercise  suffi- 


In  this   population,  there  were    100  males  and  shipping  at  one  place — so  any  town,  if  it  has  five  i 
191  females  about  tlie  age  of  100.  lor  ten  ministers  and  as   many  places  of  worship,' 

The  population  of  (iieat  Britain  in  the  yearimay  have  as  many  parishes.  It  would  seem,|  ... 
1720,  according  to  Colquhoun,  was  6,955,000 —  then,  a  large  allowance,  to  suppose  that  the  con-  '^'^"'^  fortitude  to  approach  the  margin  of  the 
as  there  are  now  living  therein  291  persons  up-  gregation  of  the  venerable  doctor  averaged  1500  'chasm.  Almost  every  one,  in  looking  over,  invo- 
wardsof  100  years  old,  we  then  find  it  out,  by  the  persons  for  the  50  years,  which  would  give  one  '"n^ai'ly  falls  tn  the  .ground senseless,  and  helpless, 
rule  of  three,  that  an  original  «<of)(- of /iwtviZi/-  centenarian  for,  at  the  most  1500  existing  per-  and  would  inevitably  be  precipitated  and  dashed 
four  thousand  individuals,  is  necessary  in  Great'  sons.*  to  atoms,  were  it  not  for  measures  of  caution  and 

Britain  to  furnish  one  centen.-.rian.  |     But  Hartford,  as  well  as  Wilmington,  are  re-  security  that  have  always  been  deemed  indispen- 

I  do   not  know  of  any  statement  shewing  thejmarkably  healthy  places,  and  the  people  are  of  ^able   to  a  safe  indulgence   for  the  curiosity  of 
probable  amount  of  the  population  of  those  then  very  temperate    and  sober  habits — so  that /Aei/ If  he  visitor  or  spectator.     Every  one,  on  proceed- 
uninhabited  regions,   which    now   compose    the jcannot  furnish  us  with   general  data;  nor  do  the 
United  States,  100   years  ago,  more  entitled  to  cities  and  large  towns — ior  they  are,  in  a^i!  coun- 


respect  than  that  produced  by  my  own  calcula- 
tions, and  published  in  this  work,  vol.  XIII.  p. 
179 — on  which  occasion  every  thing  like  authority 


tries,  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  long  life.  The 
bills  of  mortality  of  these,  however,  shew  a 
much    larger    proportion    of    centenarians  than 


within  my  reach  was  resorted  to.  I  s-upposed. Great  Britain  exhibits — in  which  latter  the 
that  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  Indi- 'amount  of  these  is  as  owe  to  about/or;i/-<-wo///ou- 
ans,  may  have   amounted  to  490,000,  in  the  yca.r\sand  Jive  hundred  of  existing  population 


1725 — if  so,  and  in  the  year  1825,  wc  shall  have 
t'wenty  individuals,  only,  of  the  age  of  100  and 
upwards,  it  would  appear  that  our  climate  and 
country  are  as  favorable  to  long  life  as  Great 
Britain.  But  some  allowance  must  be  i;iade  for 
the  emigration  of  persons,  of  mature  age  or  ad- 
vanced in  years,  since  1725;  and  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe  that  about  thirty  centenarians  in 
all  the  United  States  in  1825,  will  fully  establish 
the  fact,  that  such  aged  persons  are  as  common 
in  our  country  as  in  the  other.  The  allowance 
for  emigration  is  regarded  as  liberal — for,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimate  that  I  can  make,  (see 
volume  and  page  referred  to  above,)  the  amount 
of  all  such,  of  all  sorts  and  all  ages,  has  not 
exceeded  327,000  persons  frorn  the  year  1725 
up  to  1819 — the  addition,  then,  of  a  third  as  act- 
ing on  the  ivhole  stock  of  1725  for  the  production 


In  Baltimore,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  during 
the  year  1821,  five  died  over  the  age  of  100 — or, 
as  1  to  12,000.  In  Boston,  in  1820,  population 
43,893,  four  died  that  were  aged  more  than  100 
years — or,  as  1  to  11,000.  In  New  York,  the 
same  year,  population  124,000,t  only  2  of  100 
years  and  upwards — as  1  to  62,000;  but  there 
were  46  persons  who  died  between  the  ages  of  90 
and  100.  In  Philadelphia,  population  110,000, 
in  the  same  vear,  there  were  5  above  100  years 
old,  or  I  to  22,000— and  18  between  90  and  100. 
The  average  of  the  four  cities,  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  together 
containing  about  338,000,  and  having  16  centena- 
rians, is  as  1  to  21,000  inhabitants — twice  the 
proportion  that  exists  in  Great  Bntain.  We  have 
no  particular  returns  of  the  southern  cities,  but 
know  that  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.  the  de 


o{  centenarians,  is  large  enough.     Butthose  who  cease  of  persons  of  more  than  100   years,  is  frc- 
are   curious  in    such    things    will    estimate    for  qucntly  noticed  in  the  papers.     My  apprehension 


themselves — and  such  estimates  must  considera 
bly  dejiend  on  opinion  at  last. 

In  vol.  IX.  page  97,  there  is  a  very  valuable 
essay  *' on  the  probability  of  human  life  in  the 
middle  states,  particularly  at  Wilmington,  in 
the  state  of  Delaware,  and  its  vicinity."  This 
was  furuished  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  cor- 
rect men  of  the  age  ;  a  plain  man  that  never  knew 
his  own  worth,  or  put  forth  the  strength  of  his 
own  mind.  I  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  its  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  a  small  part  of  that 
essay — in  the  year  1794,  the  borough  of  Wilming- 
ton, with  about  3,000  inhabitants  in  all,  contain- 
ed 152  persons  aged   more  than  60  years  ;  some 


is,  that  they  have  a  full  proportion  of  such  per- 


*  In  1810,  there  were  three  churches  in  Hart- 
ford :  the  city  and  townshi/i  then  contained,  in 
all,  5,347  inhabitants.  It  has  increased  consider- 
ably since,  and  now  has  a  /loftulation  of  nearly 
7,000 — so  that  the  7iumber  suggested  is  rather 
large,  as  the  average  of  Dr.  Perkins'  "  Jtarish" 
for  fifty   years. 

f  The  whole  island  of  j\ew  York  is  included  in 
this  number,  as  all  the  fiersons  that  die  on  it 
come  vJithiti  the  range  of  the  bills  of  mortality — 
in  regard  to  P/iitadet/ihia,  this  is  about  the  atrount 


of/iersons  of  the  city  and  county  who  are  su/i/iosed 
,  .  to  be  within  the  range  of  such  bills,  and  is  firet~ 

of   these    moved    away,   and    it  was   uncertain  ty  near  the  real  number. 


ing  to  the  spot  whence  it  is  usual  to  gaze  over 
the  wonderful  deep,  has,  in  his  imagination,  a  li- 
mitation, graduated  by  a  reference  to  distances 
■vith  which  his  eye  has  been  familiar.  But,  in  a 
moment,  eternity,  as  it  were,  is  represented  to 
his  astonished  senses,  and  he  is  instantly  over- 
whelmed. His  system  is  no  longer  subject  to  his 
volition  or  reason,  and  he  falls  like  a  mass  of 
mere  matter.  He  then  revives,  and  in  a  wild  de- 
lirium, surveys  a  scene,  which,  ibr  a  while,  he  is 
unable  to  define  by  description  or  imitation. 

[Southern  fiafier. 

to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 

Sir, 

Having  observed  in  your  very  valuable  paper, 
at  difl^erent  times,  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  several  diseases  that  the  human  family  are 
subject  to,  and  believing  your  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  your  suffering  fellow 
creatures — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing that  you  will  enquire  of  some  of  your  many 
able  correspondents,  and  publish  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  directions  for  the  treatment  anil 
cure  of  dyspepsia,  a  most  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous disease  that  I  have  had  for  four  or  five 
years,  without  having  obtained  any  relief  from 
consulting  the  medical  faculty,  and  taking  much 
medicine.  By  giving  this  a  little  of  your  atten- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  friend,  but  that 
you  will  be  extending  relief  to  many  of  your  af- 
flicted fellow  creatures  besides  myself.  And 
may  Heaven  reward  your  exertions  to  relieve  the 
distressed — and  prosperity  and  happiness  attend 
you  through  life. 

I  am  your  ob't  scrv't,  and 

CONSTANT  READER. 

From    flare's     View    of    the   Structure,    Func- 
tions, and    Disorders    of  the  Stomach,   (Jfc. 
It  was  well  observed  by  the  late  Dr.  Saunders, 
that  we   are   made  gluttons  from  the  cradle,  by 
the  oHiciousnesii  of  our  nurses.    A  child's  health 
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is  disordered  from  l)eiiig  over  fed.  It  cries  and 
complains  from  tlie  ert'ects  ;  and  with  a  view  to 
silence  it  more  food  is  given  ;  so  that  the  evil  is 
increased  instead  of  remedied,  and  tlie  capacity 
of  the  stoniiicU  gradually  extended  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nature.  Botli  t'.ie  (juar.tity  and 
quality  of  our  food  should  be  proportianed  to  our 
habits  of  bodily  exercise When  we  liave  ac- 
tive exercise  in  the  open  air,  we  may  with  impu- 
nity eat  a  heai'ty  dinner,  taking;  care,  even  then, 
(o  leave  off  before  the  appetite  is  palled  ;  but  on 
days  when  persons  of  weakdicestion  do  not  go  out 
of  doors,  and  especially  when  the  mind  has  not 
been  energetically  occu])ied,  it  would  be  well  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  solid  animal  food,  and  sa- 
tisfy themselves  with  simple  farinaceous  matters, 
in  the  composition  of  which  care  should  be  taken 
that  eggs  are  as  sparingly  used  as  possible.  No- 
thing is  a  grosser  blunder  than  that  eggs  are 
eligible  for  weak  digestion  and  for  the  diet  of 
the  sick.  They  never  assimilate  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  disordered  stomach,  but  partly  coagu- 
late, and  form  various  crudities  ;  and  partly  ge- 
nerate a  noxious  vapour,  wliich,  under  its  real 
character  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rises  from 
the  stomach  into  the  mouth.  The  colouring  ma- 
terial of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  sulphur,  which, 
combining  with  the  watery  contents  of  the 
stomach,  forms  the  vapour  alluded  to.  It  is 
the  sulphur  naturally  contained  in  an  egg  which 
tarnishes  a  silver  spoon  ;  it  is  the  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  of  an  impure  atmosphere  which 
tarnishes  silver  in  general.  Although  anxious 
to  impress  the  advantages  of  moderation  in 
eating,  and  the  evils  which  arise  from  undue 
indulgencies,  1  wish  also  to  impress  the  dis- 
advantages and  imprudence  to  weak  stomachs, 
of  long  fasting,  conceiving  that  they  should  ne- 
ver be  more  than  four  hours  without  the  accessi- 
on of  some  easy  kind  of  food;  and  that,  even  in 
good  health,  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  houi's 
is  by  far  too  long. 


the  millet  seed — when  you  have   other  seeds  to 
dispose  of,  "  Oh '  then  remember  me." 
Your's  respectfully, 

T.  L. 

.Year  H'ashington,  D.   C"? 
May  28,  1823.  5 
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It  does  not  require  an  editorial  paragraph  to 
attract  attention  to  the  communication,  relating 
to  the  culture,  preparation,  and  dressing  of  hemp 
and  flax,  given  in  this  number.  The  subject  is 
obviously  important,  and  the  information  con 
nected  with  it,  derived  from  Messrs.  Goodsell 
and  Swartwout,  is  clear,  explicit  and  valuable. 
It  was,  comparatively  speaking,  but  yesterday, 
that  partial  attempts  were  made,  first,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Calvert  and  Talbot  counties,  in  Ma^ 
ryland,  to  cultivate  cotton  for  family  use.  Who 
could  then  have  anticipated,  that  it  would  so 
soon  constitute  the  great  export  staple  of  the 
southern  states  ?  Why  may  we  not  believe,  that 
in  a  few  years,  if  we  do  not  export,  at  least,  we 
shall  not  imjxort  hemp  and  flax,  either  in  the 
raw,  or  the  manufactured  state  ?  What  the  cot- 
ton gin  has  done  in  the  former,  Goodsell's  Hax 
breaker  may  accomplish  in  the  latter  case — but 
the  consideration  that  renders  this  invention  dou- 
bly important  to  the  agi-iculturist,  is  the  fact 
well  attested  to  the  Editor,  that  the  machine  i; 
admirably  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  thrash- 
ing grain.  A  very  distinguished  agriculturist  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  had  great  opportunities 
of  observation,  very  recently  saw  this  machine 
at  work  ;  and  he  says,  it  so  far  exceeds  all  other 
machines  for  this  purpose,  both  European 
and  our  own,  that  he  would  not  have  any 
other.  As  to  Mr.  Dey's  flax  machine,  which 
promised  so  fairly,  we  understand  explicitly, 
that  it  has  been  finally  abandoned,  as  being  use- 
less. We  lament  it,  as  we  ought  to  do  all  abor- 
tive applications  of  zeal  and  ingenuity,  and  yet 
more,  as  we  fear  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
has  been  lost  by  misplaced  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  principle,  which   has  utterly  failed. 


EAiloi'VaV  Kl,  ov\'es\>o\\Ae v\ce. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF   VINES,   THE 
POPPY,  &c. 
Dear  Sir, 

My  son  has  in  a  box,  vine  plants  from  the  seeds 
of  the  grapes  sent  from  Europe;  and  also  from 
the  seeds  of  the  common  shop  raisins.  These 
seeds  prcduce  fruit  as  soon  as  vine  cuttings,  put 
in  the  ground  at  the  same  time. — How  easily  and 
how  cheaply  we  may  have  grapes  throughout  the 
United  States,  by  this  mode.  Perhaps  you  mav 
think   it  worth   communicating  by   your   useful |  United  States,  some  first  rate  horses  ;    some,  that 


and  an  half  ahead,  thus  winning  the  sum  of  For- 
ty Thousand  Dollars. 

The  New  York  Society,  we  think,  have  judi- 
ciously directed  their  attention  not  only  to  Jieet- 
nfss  and  continuance,  but  to  fiovjer,  by  requiring 
their  horses  to  carry  higher  weights  than  usually 
borne  on  other  courses. 

On  Monday  last,  commenced  the  races  on  the 
Fairview  course,  three  miles  from  Baltimore. 
The  first  day's  contest  was  between  Col.  John- 
son's mare  Betsey  Richards,  and  Mr.  Sleeper's 
mare  Lady  Ligh'tfoot — the  former  easily  won 
the  first  heat,  not  quite  4  miles,  in  7  miimtes  and 
31  seconds — after  wliich.  Lady  Lightfoot  was 
withdrawn. 

On  Tuesday  the  Virginia  horse.  Flying  Chil- 
ders,  owned  by  Gen.  Wynn,  beat  Gen.  Ringgold's 
horse  Partnership,  and  performed  the  heat, 
without  whip  or  spur,  in  5  minutes  and  42  se- 
conds— three  mile  heat. 

On  Wednesday  the  third  and  last  day's  race, 
(2  mile  heats)  was  run  between  the  Dutchess  of 
Marlborough,  Sir  Harry,  and  Flaxen-Mane. 
The  heats  were  handsomely  contested  and  afTo.  ded 
great  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  spectators  who 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion.  At  the  close  of 
the  first,  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough  came  out 
about  half  a  length  a  head  of  Sir  Harry,  Flaxen- 
Mane  some  lengths  behind.     At  the  end  ot  the 

second  heat,  the  Dutchess  was  again  ahead Sir 

Harry  two  to  three  lengths  behind,  and  Flax- 
en-Mane in  the  rear  of  all. 


TRIALS  OF  SPEED 

Upon  the  ground  provided  by  the  Society  for 

the  improvement  of  Horses,  in  the  state  of  New 

York,  several  trials  of  speed  have  been  made, 

I  which   serve  to  show   that  we  have  now  in  the 


American  Farmer. — I  wish  you  to  come  and  sec 
how  I  have  improved  my  estate,  by  the  ashes  of 
burnt  sod.  My  great  want  is  poppy  seed,  for  1 
am  convinced  that  we  might  become  exporters 
of  opium,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  that  im- 
ported.— Opium  and  Laudanum  are  much  used  ; 
and  even  in  Asia,  the  opium  is  so  much  adultera- 
ted, that  my  physician  always  made  his  own  opi- 
um. The  doctors  here,  complain  that  laudanum 
IS  often  so  weak,  that  fifty  or  eighty  drops  from 
one  apothecary,  is  not  equal  to  twenty  from  ano- 
ther— Every  State  government  ought,  I  think,  to 
establish  a  dispensary  ;  that  medical  prescrip- 
tions may  be  certainly  serviceable. — Surely  the 
health  of  our  fellow  citizens  merits  attention — 
this  is  an  important  sulijcct,  and  I  hope  you  will 
obtain  a  good  essay  upon  it.  Druggists  multiply, 
without  controul,  and  there  seems  to  me  a  strange 
blameable  disregard  of  evils  resulting  from  bad 
medicine. — Pardon  this  digression,  produced  by 
mentioning  opium,  the  cultivation  of  which  ] 
strongly  recommended  in  one  of  my  addresses, 
trom  Prince  Georges'  county. — Many  thanks  for 


for  continuance  of  swift  running,  may  be  well 
compared  with  the  best  of  which  we  have  any 
record — From  these  horses,  great  improvements 
may  be  made  by  the  farmers  of  New  York,  and 
Virginia,  who  own  suitable  mares,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  requisite  attention  to  rear  valuable 
animals. 

The  great  Match  Race  on  Long  Island,  be- 
tween Eclipse  of  New  York,  and  Henry  of  Virgi- 
nia, was  run  in  the  following  time  : 

First  heat,  7  minutes      37  seconds 
Second  do.  7      do.  49    do. 

Third    do.  8       do.  24     do. 

In  the  first  ficat  of  four  miles,  Henry  took  the 
lead  and  beat  Eclipse  by  about  half  a  length — 
lu  the  second  heat  also,  Henry  took  the  lead  for 
the  first  and  second  miles,  when  Ecli])sc  passed 
him,  and  came  out  several  lengths  ahead — In  the 
third,  and  most  decisive  trial,  Eclipse  led  be- 
tween two  and  three  lengths.  In  the  third  mile 
Henry  came  up  with  his  rival  within  about  half 
a  length — but  in  the  fourth  and  last  mile.  Eclipse 
maintained  his  ascendancy  and  came  out  a  length 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES   current"  CORRECTED    WEEKLY. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  $7  2J— fine  do.  S6  75— Wharf,  do.  §712 
sales — White  wheat,  gl  40  to  1  45— Red  do.  gl  36 
to  gl  40 — Rye,  75  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37  i  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  g3~Herds'  Grass  do.  §3— 
Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none— Flax  Seed,  75  to 
80  cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  g6  50,  scarce — Herrings, 
No.  1,  g3  per  bbl. — No.  2,  g2  75 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter,  20  to  25  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12  j  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  $17  per  ton — Straw,  J510. 

Tobacco  is  selling  nearly  as  per  last  report. 


YOU  SAI^E 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  fi-om  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy — The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given — For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLIVER. 


Primal  every  Frklaj-  at  Sfi  \xr  annom,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Eili- 
tor.  by  JOSEl'H  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  Wm  corner  of  Market 
aitd  Belvidere  streets,  Ballimore  ;  where  every  descriptton  of  Book 
ami  Job  PriiitiDg  ii  executed  with  nea;ncs9  and  dtsjiatcb— Onfen 
from  a  distance  for  Printing  or  Binding,  -with  proper  dii-ectioDs 
pKimply  Bttended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,  BaltimuK. 
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AfTUlCULTUUE. 


AN  ADDRESS 

BELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  CATTLE 
SHOW,  OCT.  9,  1822.  BY  THE  HON.  TIMOTHY 
PICKERING. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alasaachusetta  Society 
for  the  /iromoti'm  of  JlgricuUure, 

It  appears  to  be  expected,  that  at  each  of  your 
anniversary  meetings,  a  discourie  on  Agriculture 
should  be  delivered.  The  Trustees  of  the  Soci- 
ety have  requested  me  to  address  you  at  this 
time.  But  though  willing  to  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  the  great  object  of  your  institution,  it 
has  occasioned  a  degree  of  solicitude  to  present 
something  meriting  your  attention.  From  the. 
multitude  of  books  written  on  the  subject  of  Ag- 
riculturt — embracing  in  that  word  whatever 
should  employ  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  the 
skilful  husbandman — the  field  would  appear  al- 
most boundless:  yet  to  select  topics  particularly 
interesting  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  and 
here  lO  discuss  them  so  as  to  communicate  useful 
and  acceptable  information,  was  not  unattended 
with  difficulty.  My  address  must  necessarily  be 
miscellaneous. 

Philosophers  and  practical  husbandmen  have 
for  ages  employed  their  thoughts  and  their  pens 
oa  the  various  operations  in  agriculture  ;  yet  diver- 
sities of  opinion  still  exist ;  and  the  reasons  of  ma- 
ny of  these  operations  ha\e  been  little  more  than 
conjectural.  What  constitutes  the  food  of  plants, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  diligent  enquiry.  It 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  if  this  food  could  be 
discovered,  it  could  be  more  easily  prnvided,  or 
at  least  be  more  efTicaciously  administered.  The 
palpable  differences  which  distinguish  the  im- 
mense variety  of  plants,  in  their  forms,  textures, 
colours,  and  tastes,  naturally  suggested  the  idea, 
that  each  variety  required  its  specific  nourish- 
ment. Yet  it  being  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, that  the  same  soil  would  nourish  and  bring 
to  maturity  multitudes  of  different  plants,  of  ve- 
ry opposite  qualities— some  yielding  wholesome 
food,  and  others  a  deadly  poison — at  the  same 
time  all  growing  togethti-,  and  robbing  one  ano- 
ther:  a  nobler  and  more  simple  idea  presented 
itself— that  the  food  of  all  plants  was  the  same  ; 
but  that  each  species  was  endued  with  the  power 
of  converting  that  food  lo  its  own  peculiar  sub- 
stance :  as  among  animals,  the  same  grain  pro- 
duced all  the  varieties  of  tle-.h  which  go  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  man.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
this  supposed  power  of  conversion  seemed  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  the  effects  of  grafiing  of  fruits. 
The  juice  imbibed  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, 
and  immediately  changed  to  the  proper  sap  of  the 
native  stock,  ascend  and  spread  through  all  the 
limbs  ;  and  if  each  of  these  be  grafted  with  a 
different  fruit,  the  varieties  will  be  as  numerous 
as  the  branches. 

By  the  modern  discoveries  in  chemistry,  these 
mysterious  effects  -etm  to  be  accounted  for  For 
it  appears  that  all  kinds  of  plants  are  composed 
of  a  small  number  of  elements,  whose  different 
arrangements  and  combinations  produce  all  the 
varieties  in  question.  Seldom  more  than  seven 
or  eight  of  these  elements  belong  to  plants,  and 
three  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  their  or- 
ganised niatter.  But  each  of  these  is  a  com 
pound,  consisting  of  the  same  materials,  only  in 
different  proportions.  The  three  principal  in 
gredients  in  the  food  of  plants,  and  which  by 
them  elaborated  constitute  the  food  of  man  anil 
other  animals,  are  named  by  chemists,  carbon, 
oxygene,  and  hydrogcne;  in  other  words,  are 
charcoal,  vital  air,  and  inflammable  air;  and 
these  exist  in  the  air  wc  breathe,  as  well  as  in 
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manures  consisting  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat 
ters. 

It    may    seem   incredible   that  the   thin    air, 
an   invisible  matter,  should  be  changed,  in  the 
process   of  vegetation,    into  solid  substances,  as 
Hood  and   stone  :    but   nothing    has   been    more 
clearly  ascertained,  than  that  in  100  parts  of  pure 
limestone,   45  parts  are   fixed  aii-,    or   carbonic 
acid  ;  which  ir,  the  act  of  burning  the  stone  into 
lime,  is  expelled:  for  if  at  that  time  the  stone  be 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  so  iiiucli  of 
Its  original  weight.     It  is  also   well  known  that 
this  same  liine,  which    slaked  with  water,  orex 
posed  to  the  air,  falls  down  into  a  powder,  wii; 
immediately   afterwards  begin   to  imbibe   fixed 
air  Ironi  the  atmosphere,  and  eventually,  thougl 
slowly,  recover  its   original    weight.     It  is  thi; 
same   carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  which  at  the 
bottom    of  wells,  every   year  proves  fatal  to  a 
number  of  lives.     For  this  air,  when  separate, 
being  heavier  than  the   air  of  the  atmosphere, 
sinks  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  and  is 
a  deadly  poison.     It  is  the  oxygene  in  the  atmos- 
phere, called  also  vital  air,  because  essential  to 
animal  life,   which  mingled  with  the  fixed  air, 
renders  the  latter  harmless. 

I  have  introduced  these  few  remarks  on  the 
food  of  plants,  to  present  an  idea— a  very  faint 
one  indeed— of  that  very  interesting  subject  ; 
which,  as  already  observed,  has  so  long  employed 
the  thoughts  of  philosophers  and  agricultural 
writers  ;  but  the  satisfactory  discovery  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  present  age. 
This  view  seems  to  account  for  the  vast  variety 
of  plants  which  will  grow  on  the  same  spot  of 
earth  ;  the  ingredients  of  their  food  being  sub 
stantially  the  same,  but  varied  in  the  proportions 
peculiar  to  each  ;  and  which  each  has  the  facul- 
ty of  appropriating  to  its  own  use  ;  rejecting  tlie 
rest,  or  casting  it  off  as  excrementitious. 

But  although  the  same  articles  of  food  will  af- 
ford nourishment  to  a  variety  of  plants,  yet  these 
are  so  formed  as  to  require  a  variety  of  soils 
adapted  to  their  several  constitutions  ;  some  pre- 
ferring a  stiff,  others  a  loose  or  light  soil- 
some  a  moist  and  others  a  dry  one.  Few,  howev- 
er, will  refuse  a  well  compounded  loam.  Soils 
(like  plants)  however  diversified  in  appearance, 
consist  of  different  proportions  of  the  same  ele- 
ments. Four  earths  generally  abound  in  soils; 
and  these,  by  chemists,  are  called  aluminous,  si- 
licious,  calcareous,  and  magnesian  ;  and  of  these, 
the  three  first  are  the  principal  ;  and,  in  familia ' 
angu;  ,;e,  well  known  to  every  farmer,  as  clav 
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Great  Britain  ha\'e    been  found  to  contain  eleven 
parts   in  twelve  of  sand.     Of  such  lime,  if  si.xty 
bushels  were  spread  over  an  acre  of  ground,  five 
bushels  only  of  calcareous  matter  would  be  ap- 
plied.    To   know   then    the   constitution   of  the 
lime    he  uses,  is   im])ortant  to  the  farmer  ;  and 
not  less  so  to  the  mason  in  preparing  his  mortar, 
which   will  require   the  addition  of  nijie  or  less 
sand,  according  to  the  composition   of  the   lime. 
\\\    inarles  contain  calcareous  maltcr,  and  are  of 
greater  or  less  value,  according  to  the  proportion 
which  this  bears  to  the  clay,  sand,  or  other  sub- 
stances mingled  with  it.     All  shell  fish  will  sup- 
ply this  material.     In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  remote  from  limestone,  oyster  shells  are 
burnt  to  obtain  lime  for  building  ;  and  in  all  sea- 
port towns  where  many  oysters  aie  used  for  food 
their  shells  will  be  found  in  quantities  deserving 
the  neighbouring  farmer's  attention  ;  and  if  rais- 
ed in  piles,  mingled  with  wood,  may  be  burnt  to 
lime.     Of  the  vast  improvements  of  the  lands  in 
Scotland,  within  the  last  forty  or  fiftv  years,  lime 
has  been  the  basis :  and  the  use  of'  it  the  first 
step  towards  rendering  the  application  of  manures, 
strictly  so  called,  highly  productive.     There  they 
will  lay  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  or  more  bush- 
els on  an  acre.     In  Pennsylvania,  where  lime  has 
been   long  and    extensively   used  twenty  to  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  has  been  found  sufficient,  and 
safer  than  any  larger  quantity,  at  least  in  the  first 
application.    A   remarkable  instance  of  the  be- 
neficial use  of  lime,  though  only  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  well  merits  a 
recital.    The  experiment  was  made  on  a  field  of 
ten  acres,  for  which   the   farmer  had  provided 
two  hundred  bushels  ;  but  it   being  his  first  es- 
say in  using  lime,  it  so  happened  that  the  whole 
quantity  was  disposed  of  when  he  had  gone  over 
nine  acres.     Indian  corn   was  planted ;  and  the 
crop  was  very  great.     The  next  vear,  the  field 
was  fallowed,  and  at  seed  time  sown,  a  part  with 
wheat  and  a  part  with  rve  ;  and  good  crops  were 
produced.     "  In  the  Spring  (says  the  farmer)  I 
sowed  it  with  clover  and  timothy  (Hcrdsgrass~\ 
and  put  two  bushels  of  plaster  on  an  acre  ;  and 
had  as  great  a  crop  of  clover  as   could  grow  ;  't 
lay   three  weeks  before  the   time   of  mowing." 
He  adds — "The  lime  and  plaster  did  all  this  : 
for   no  land  could  be  poorer   before.     Where  I 
laid  no  lime  I  got  no  clover,  although   I  put  on 
the  plaster."*      The  kind  of  soil  in  which  lime 
operated    so  powerfully,  is  not    mentioned:  Out 
rjprobablyit   was   clayey;    a  very  common  soil  in 
the  country  where  this  land  lav-    Another  like 


st'ines''    and'-hV  ^^^^'-""'f. '«  °.*i'^'>  fo""^  in  lime-  instance  occurred  in  the   Delaware   state,  on  a 
stones  ,  and  .he  combination  as  said  to  give  thejclay  farm,  on   which  plaster  produced   no  effect 
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as  mild  lime  ai)plied  in  much  larger  qu 
The  first  object  which  claims  the  fa 


strongest    lime   for   the  farmers  use ;    so  as  in 
smaller  quantities  to  serve  his  purpose,  as  well 

uantities. 
farnitr's  at 
tention,  is  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  soil. 
The  next  embraces  the  means  of  enricliing  it 
and  preserving  its  fertility.  That  intimate  mix 
ture  ot  clay  and  sand  which  is  called  loam,  is  the 
most  desirable  soil,  as  being  already  prepared 
tor  every  operation  in  agriculture.  A  stiff  clay 
demands  opening  by  the  addition  of  sand  and 
other  materials  ;  and  a  sandy  soil  requires  the 
add-tion  ot  clay.  But  calcareous  earth  is  consi- 
dered as  essential  to  give  to  soils  the  capacity  of 
attaining  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  Few 
soils,  indeed,  are  wholly  destitute  of  calcareous 
matter,  though  it  may  be  invisible  to  the  eye  • 
but  very  few  possess  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as 
would  be  salutary.  There  can  be  little  danger, 
therefore,  of  applying  it  to  excess  in  Mass  c.iu- 
setts,  where  so  little  in  any  form  has  been  found. 
Limestone  is  the  great  source  of  calcaneus  mat- 
ter. But  this  is  of  various  qualities, 
of  it  is  purely  calcareous.    Some  ^limc  stones  in 


until  the  land  was  limed. f  VVhile  lime  operates 
very  beneficially  on  strong  clays,  it  is  said  to 
be  still  more  useful  on  lighter  soils.  To  ascer- 
tain its  effects  on  any  lands,  will  require  but 
little  time  and  a  small  expense.  A  single  cask 
of  lime  will  be  sufficient  for  a  number  of  com- 
parative experiments.  If  a  few  adjoining  rods 
of  land  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  aiid  the 
lime,  by  slacking,  brought  to  a  fine  powder,  it 
may  be  evenly  spread  on  the  several  small 
strips,  in  different  proportions,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  and  any  greater  number  of  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Then,  by  r.xking,  or  harrowing,  mix 
the  lime  with  the  surface  soil,  and  plant  each 
strip  equally  and  uniformly  with  Indian  corn. 
One  equal  strip,  tilled  and  planted  exactly  as 
the  others,  but  left  unlimed,  will  enable  the 
experimenter  to  see  what  advantage  may  arise 
from  liming.  In  the  next  year  the  effects  of 
lime  in  its  respective  proportions,  may  be  further 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Philadcl/ihia  Society  of  ylif 
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tested,  by  sowin„'  the  same  strips  with  equal 
quantities  of  ouc  sort  of  gram  and  of  grass  seeds. 
In  like  manner,  small  experiments  may  oe 
made  to  trv  the  effects  of  clay  on  light  sandy  or 
eravelly  loams,  and  of  sand  on  stiff  clays.  1  he 
clay  should  be  carried  on  and  spread,  and  he  on 
the  surface  during  the  winter,  to  break  and  moul- 
der by  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  that  it  may 
be  more  effectually  mixed  with  the  soil. 

As  to  the  manner  of  applying  lime.  1  am  satis- 
fied the  best  IS  that  recommended  and  practised 
where  lime  has  been  most  extensively  used; 
that  is,  to  slake  it  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it 
falls  to  a  fine  powder  and  is  cool,  to  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  land,  and  with  the  harrow  mix 
it  with  the  soil  :  its  greatest  ut.hty  depending 
on  its  intimate  incorporation.  In  liming  exten- 
sively, the  lime  is  often,  perhaps  most  common- 
ly, carried  on  and  dropped  in  small  heaps  to  be 
slked  by  the  moisture  of  the  air  :  but  it  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  that  it  may  be  spread 
as  soon  as  it  is  slaked  ;  or  there  will  otherwise 
be  danger  of  its  settling  in  lumps,  which  may 
never  airain  be  duly  pulveristd. 

If  the  application  of  lime  be,  as  is  represent- 
ed, so  important  to  the  great  and  permanent  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  (and  of  this  1  entertain  no 
doubt,)  while  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  all 
that  is  essential  for  the  practical  farmer  to 
know  ;  something  more  is  desirable  to  satisly  in- 
quisitive minds  ;  and  if  the  reason  for  using 
lime,  or  its  mode  of  operating,  could  be  shown, 
it  would  give  confidence  to  the  husbandman, 
while  it  gratified  the  philosophical  enquirer 

A  gentleman  who  is  reputed  to  be  one  ot  the 
rreatest  chemists   of   the    age  (Sir   Huniphrey 
!)avy)   informs  u.  that   "  when   lime,    whether 
freshly  burnt  or  slacked,    is   mixed   with   any 
moist  fibrous  matter,  there  is  a  strong  action  be- 
tween the  lime  and  the  vegetable  matter    and 
they  form  a  kind  of  compost  together,  of  which 
a  part  is  soluble  in  water:"— that  "by  this  kind 
of  operation,  lime  renders  matter  which  was  be- 
fore comparatively  inert,  nutritive  ;  and  as  char- 
coal and  oxygcne  (vital  air)  abound  in  all  vege- 
table matters,  it  (the   quick   lime)  becomes  at 
the  same  time  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime 
that  is,  it  is  restored,  by  again  combining  with 
earbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  to  the  state  in  which 
it  existed  before  it  was  burnt,  except  its  being 
reduced  to    powder.    Again    he   says—"   Mild 
lime,   powdered    limestone,    marles    or    cha  ks 
(for  chalk  is  a  limestone)  have  no  action  ot  this 
kind  uiion  vegetable   matter  ;    by    their   action 
they   Drevent    the   too   rapid    decomposition   ot 
substances  already  dissolved  ;  but  they  have  no 
tendency    to   foi-m   soluble   matters."     He  then 
remarks,   tlrat  "chalk,  marie,  or  carbonate    of 
lime   will  enly   improve  the  texture  of  the  soil  ; 
or  it's  relation  to  absorption  ;  acting  merely  as 
one    of    its    earthly    ingredients.    Quick    lime 
when  it  becomes  mild,    operates  in  the   same 
manner  as  chalk  ;  but   in  the  act   of  becoming 
mild  it  prepares  soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter. 
Again  he    says— "  All    soils    are    improved   by 
mild  lime,  and  sands  more  than  clays. 

While  quick  lime,  according  to  tiiis  celebrat- 
ed chemist,  is  so  usefully  applied  to  land 
abounding  in  fibrous  matter,  to  effect  its  speedy 
dissolution,  he  savs  its  application  should  be 
avoided,  where  a'  soil  contains  much  soluble 
vegeta1)le  manure  ;  as  it  either  tends  to  decora- 
pose  the  soluble  matters  by  uniting  to  their 
car'fton  and  oxygene,  so  as  to  become  mild  lime, 
or  it  combines  with  the  soluble  matters,  and 
forms  compounds  having  less  attraction  for  wa- 
ter than  the  pure  vegetable  substance. 

But  an  ingenious  writer,  under  the  signature 
of  Agricola.  in  Nova-Scotia,  says,  that  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautionary  fears,  the  off- 


spring of  chemical  creation,  the  British   farmer 
is  mo'Mly  in  a  habit  of  applying  quick  lime  to  all 
sorts  of  soils.     And  he  assigns  an  adequate  rea- 
son   that  caustic  lime  cannot  remain  any  length 
of  time   in   the   ground,  without   passing   mto  a 
carbonate  and  becoming  mild.     This  writer  of- 
fers different  reasons  lor  the  beneficial  operation 
of   lime  ;  that  it   is    capable   of    absorbing    not 
only  that  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  its  natural  state  (being  45  parts  in  100) 
but  an  additional  quantity  ;  and  can  iorm  what 
chemists   call    hypercarbonate.     1  his.  he   says, 
is   highly   soluble  in  water  :  which  accounts  tor 
the     admission   of  lime    into   the    structure    of 
plants  ;  and  that  this  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ad- 
heres  very  looselv  to  its   base  (the  mild  lime) 
and  is  liberated  without  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree  of    heat.     The  carbonic  acid,  a  most  im- 
portant article   of  vegetable   food,   is   copiously 
evolved  in  the  putrefactive  process  of  manures  ; 
the    calcareous  earth  fixes  and  pvevents  its  es- 
cape—forms with  it  a  hypercarbonate,  and  read- 
ily imparts  it,  in  union  with  water,  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  crops.     It  is  supposed  to  do 
more  ;  it   unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  floating 
in  the  air ;  and  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ali- 
ment in  the  soil,  it  seizes  and  secures  this  food 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  afterwards  disperses  it, 
according  to  the  calls  and  necessities  of  vegeta- 
tion.    Hence  the   necessity  of  keeping  lime  on 
the  surface.     It  is  then  ready  to  intercept,  and 
combine,  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  gene- 
rated by  the  fermentation  of  the  putrescent  mat- 
ter  lying  at   lower   depths,  and   to   attract  the 
same  gas  (the  carbonic  acid)  from  the  surround- 
ing air.  .  r    J     •  u    1, 

I  confess  myself  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
observations  of  Agricola,  in  accounting  for  the 
operations  of  lime,  than  with  the  solution  offered 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  If  the  statement  of 
the  former  be  correct,  we  can  see  a  reason  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
lime  on  land  ;  for  although  it  is  not  itself  food 
for  plants,  it  is  constantly  employed  in  collect- 
ing and  imparting  to  them  that  food,  from  the 
sources  which  have  been  mentioned.  Does  not 
the  reasoning  of  Agricola  also  indicate  the  cause 
why  lime  benefits  sands  more  than  clays  ?  The 
.latter  are  opened  and  rendered  lighter  by  its 
lapplication:  and  to  destroy  their  too  great  te- 
'nacity,  seems  to  be  a  main  advantage  gained  by 
liming  clay  soils;  whereas  sandy  soils  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  porous. 

An  old  English  practice  of  burning  clay  .tor  a 
manure,  has  lately  been  revived  in  England,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  novelty.  The  tacts 
stated  in  regard  to  its  operation,  preclude  all 
doubt  of  its  efficacy.  On  stiff  clays,  it  has,  lo 
the  practice  of  some  farmers,  superseded  the 
use  of  lime:  because,  although  much  greater 
quantities  of  It  are  required,  yet  being  on  the 
spot,  in  the  very  field  where  it  is  wanted,  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  lime,  for  which  the  farmers 
are  often  obliged  to  send  upwards  of  twenty 
miles— It  is  said  that  clay  thus  burnt,— in  which 
the  process  is  so  managed  as  to  reduce  the  clay 
to  the  condition  of  ashes,— will  not  again,  when 
wetted  with  rains,  recover  its  original  texture 
of  a  close  compact  substance  too  tenacious  ot 
water,  and  w.hen  dry,  too  hard  for  the  roots  of 
plants  freely  to  penetrate.  I  have  called  the 
burning  of  clay  for  manure  an  old  English  prac-- 
tice  :  for  I  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  second  of 
Dr.  Elliot's  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry,  written 
and  printed  in  Connecticut,  upwards  of  seventy 
years  ago.  The  Doctor  gives  a  recipe,  copied 
from  an  English  book,  for  the  process  of  buru- 
ing  it ;  which  is  with  a  smothered  Jire,  a  poiat  of 
indispensable  necessity,  according  to  tlie  present 
pi.ac.tice  in  Englasd. 


Many   ways  of  improving  lands,  both   in  the 
manner  of  cultivating  them,  and  in  the  kinds  of 
useful   plans  to  be  introduced,   have   been  ofterr 
recommended;  and  certainly  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment  has  been  extensively  excited  ;  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done,   to  raise   our  crops  to  an 
equality  to  those   in   some   European   countries, 
whose  lands  and  climates  are  no  better  than  our 
own.     But  have  we  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it?    I  answer,  generally,  Uiat  we  have.     Our  an- 
imals for  labor  are   equally   efficient.     Our  in- 
struments of  husbandry  are  as  good,  or  capable 
of  being  easily  made  so.    Our  husbandmen   are 
as    intelligent,  and   unquestionably  less  prejudi- 
ced, and  less  averse  to  adopt  improved  modes  in 
farming.    In  England,  a  bigotted  perseverance 
in  ancient  practices,    however    absurd,  has    in 
times  past  been  astonishing.     Her  own   writers 
inform  us,  for  instance,  that  in   one  county   all 
their  common  ploughing  has  long  been  perform- 
ed with  one  pair  of  horses  driven  by  the  jylough- 
man  ;  while  in  an  adjoining  district  four  or  five 
horses,  in   a   single  line  have  been  put  to  the 
plough,  with  the  addition  of  a  driver,  and  yet 
ploughing  no  more  land,  nor  with  a  deeper  fur^ 
row,  than  was  elsewhere  effected  with  one  pair 
of  horses. 

But  although  1  suppose  no  prejudices  equally 
strong  exist  among  us,  still  we  are,  1  think,  too- 
prone  to  adhere  to  old  usages,  where  no  good 
reasons  can  be  given  for  them.  New  practices 
in  husbandry  are  often — perhaps  chiefly — at- 
tempted by  persons  not  bred  to  that  occupation, 
and  these,  for  want  of  practical  skill  may  often 
fail  in  the  execution  ;  and  when  successful,  the 
success  is  ascribed  to  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money,  beyond  the  ability  of  the  mere  farmer. 
But  what  risk  will  attend  experiments  made  by 
farmers  themselves,  to  test  the  value  of  these 
novelties  ?  Each  one  for  himself  can  try  them 
on  as  small  pieces  of  ground  as  shall  suit  his  con- 
venience, and  at  a  very  small  expense  of  time 
and  money.  The  introduction  of  improvements, 
would  be.fecilitated,  if  the  money  expended, 
and  especially  the  quantity  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  were  always  accurately  stated,  at  d 
their  authenticity  vouched  by  the  names  of  the 
improvers.  And  if  the  experimenters,  in  these 
cases,  who  hire  all  the  labor,  and  this  often  per- 
formed in  their  absence,  are  merely  7zot  losers, — 
practical  farmers,  always  present,  and  working 
too  with  their  own  hands,  would  assuredly  render 
such  new  practices /jvo/'Vai/f. 

But  I  apprehend  the  knowledge  of  modern  im- 
provements in  husbandry  is  far  less  extended 
than  may  commonly  be  supposed.  That  cele- 
brated Travelling  Agriculturist,  the  late  Arthur 
Young,  a  man  of  science  and  literature  as  well 
as  a  practical  farmer, — after  visiting  different 
districts  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing, and  for  the  information  of  his  countrymen 
describing  their  various  modes  of  husbandry, 
commenced,  about  the  close  of  the  American 
War,  his  Annals  of  Agriculture.  He  afterwards 
travelled  over  France  and  parts  of  Spain  and 
Italy  with  the  same  views.  Thus  fraught  with 
agricultural  knowledge,  he  continued  his  labors 
in  that  work  ;  comprehending,  in  addition  to 
his  own  observations,  useful  communications 
from  practical  farmers,  bearing  their  signatures, 
for  it  was  a  general  rule  with  him  not  to  admit 
any  unless  thus  vouched  ;  yet,  if  my  recollec- 
tion be  correct,  that  practical  work  was  so  little 
attended  to  by  English  farmers,  that  he  once 
stated  its  sales  as  not  exceeding  500  copies. — 
Since  then,  indeed,  improvements  have  more 
readily  been  adopted,  and  agriculture  has  ad- 
vanced with  an  accelerated  pace,  and  in  Scot- 
land with  great  rapidity.  Heading;  to  obtain 
agricultural  information,  has  been  extended,  and 
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well  occupy  your  time  as  by  giving  the  state 
meiit  in  hisown  words,  as  abridged  by  him  from 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  published  in  Scotlan  d. 
"  I  should  be  at'raici  (says  Mr.  Young)  to  haz- 
ard my  character  with  the  public,  l)y  stating  in 
i-ound  and  uniiualified  language,  the  value  of 
this  rich  juice  which  is  literally  wasted  and 
thrown  away ;  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed 
with  caution,  and  give  a  detail  of  facts,  conclu 
sive  in  their  bearings,  and  substantiated  by  the 
best  authority.  They  are  contained  in  a  letter* 
from  Charles  Alexander,  near  I'cebles,  in  Scot- 
land; and  are  addressed  to  Sir  .lolm  Sinclair  in 
1812,  for  publication.  This  intelligent  farmer 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  urine  of  cattle  as  a  manure  ;  and  he- 
sets  about  to  discover,  by  a  long  and  well  con- 
ducted series  of  experiments,  the  bost  method 
of  collecting  and  applying  it.  He  began  by 
digging  a  pit  contiguous  to  the  feeding  stall,  but 
distinct  altogether  from  that  which  was  appro 
priated  for  the  reception  of  the  dung.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  pit,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, were  S6  feet  square,  and  four  feet  deep 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall ;  and  the  solid 
contents  were  192  yards.  Having  selected  the 
nearest  spot  where  he  could  find  loamy  earth, 
and  this  he  always  took  from  the  surface  of  some 
field  under  cultivation,  he  proceeded  to  fill  it ; 
and  found  that  with  three  men  and  two  horses, 
he  could  easily  accomplish  28  cubic  yards  per 
day  ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  transporting  the 


become   fashionable  ;    and  book-farming  knovv- 

Icdge  is  no  longer  despised.     This  kno.vledge  is 

now  of  greatly  increased  value,  because  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  improvements,  are  not,  as 

formerly,    made   at  random,    l>ut   on   principles 

founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  rest 

on  modem  discoveries. 
As  we  have  no  farmers  who  cannot   read — in 

order   to  give  to  all  opportunities  of  reading,  I 

take  leave  to  suggest  for   considciation,  the   ex 

pediency  of  forming,    in  each  township   in  the 

State,  a  farming  society,  of  which  the  members 

should  meet  monthly,    to  converse  on  farming 

affairs — to  make  mutual  communications  of  their 

practices  in    husbandry — to  commit  to    writing 

every  practice  not  in   common  use,  which  may 

be  beneficially  extended — and  to  read  and  ex 

amine  modern   publications  on   their  vocation  ; 

particularly   those  of  the  State  Society,  which 

the   Trustees   would  gratuitously    furidsh.      To 

these,    such    township-societies     would    find    it 

agreeable  and  useful  to  add  the   best  pcriodicsl 

publications  which    issue   from   the   presses    of 

our  own  country,  either  through  the  agency   of 

Agricultural  Societies,  or  of  well  informed  indi- 
viduals. With  these  and  a  few  other  books  on 
the  subject,  each  township-society  would  become 

possessed,  at  a  very  small  ex])cnse,  of  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  agricultural  library. 

After  considering  the  constituti.in  of  the   soil 

he  has  to  cultivate,  the  next  object  of  the  far- 
mer will   embrace  the    means   of    enriching  it, 

and  of  preserving  its  fertility.  To  enrich  it, learth  did  not  exceed  £4  16.  O.f  VN'hen  the 
manure  will  present  itself  as  of  the  first  import-  work  was  complete,  he  levelled  the  surface  of 
ance  ;  and  of  manures,  the  dung  of  his  live; the  heap,  in  a  line  with  the  mouth  of  the  sewer 
stock  will  obviously  occur  as  the  most  essential!  which  conducted  the  urine  froai  the  interior  of 
ingredient.  If  the  manure  from  the  droppings  the  building,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be  distri- 
of  his  stock  could  easily  be  doubled,  how  greatibuted  with  regularity,  and  might  saturate  the 
would  be  the  farmer's  acquisition?  That  this  is|  whole  from  top  to  bottom.  The  quantity  con 
practicable  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt.  I 
am  rather  incliued  to  think  it  capable  of  a  mani- 
fold increase.  At  another  public  meeting  of 
farmers,  I  had  occasion  to  suggest  some  means 
of  preser\ing  and  greatly  increasing  (his  import- 
ant article  ;  particularly  during  that  portion  of 
the  year  when  cattle  are  at  pasture,  but  penned 
at  night-  in  the  barn  yard.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  these  yards,  after  being 
cleared  of  manure  for  the  spring  crops,  left 
naked  until  autumn,  without  litter  or  mud,  or 
earth  of  any  kind,  to  absorb  the  ur'.ne  of  the 
cattle  and  to  mingle  with  their  dung;  but  all  is 
left  open  to  our  burning  summer  suns,  by  which 
the  greater  part,  three  foui^ths,  perhaps  seven 
eighths,  of  the  essence  of  both  are  exhaled  and 
given  to  the  winds.  To  prevent  this  serious  loss, 
1  suggested  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the 
barn  yard,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  out,  a  cover- 
ing of  any  kind  of  litter,  and  a  coat  of  earth, 
mud  from  low  grounds,  loam  where  attainable, 
or  any  kind  of  earth  to  which  a  farmer  can  have 
easy  access  ;  and  that  as  often  as  once  in  two 
weeks,  a  new  coat  of  earth  should  be  introdu- 
ced. Weeds  from  road  sides  and  waste  places 
■would  make  valuable  additions  to  the  summer 
manure.  By  such  means  manure  may  be  in- 
creased in  a  four,  perhaps  an  eight -fold  degree. 
But  if  in  addition  to  this  accumulated  summer 
manure,  the  farmer,  without  any  of  the  dung  or 
litter  of  his  cattle,  could  double  the  quantity 
usually  made  during  the  winter,  would  he  noi  to  notice, 
consider  himself  enriched  ?  That  this  is  practi- 
cable will  appear  from  a  statement  I  shall  now 
recite  ;  it  being  the  result  of  carelul  experiments 
made  in  Scotland  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  fact  is  stated  in  one  of  a  series  of  papers 
written  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  John  Young, 
under  the  signature  of  Agricola,  (already  refer- 
red to)  and  published  at  Halifax.  The  urine  of 
cattle  produced  this  -mighty  effect.    I  cannot  so 


voir  for  saving  the  urine  of  our  cattle,  more 
than  half  of  our  winter  made  manure,  and  this 
is  the  farmer's  chief  dependance,  is  lost. 

It  is  not  stated  wliether  the  pit  filled  with 
loam  was  or  was  not  covered  :  but  unless  cover- 
ed, !-ains  would  saturate  the  eaj-th,  and  thus  in 
a  manner  exclude  the  urine  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  cattle  stall.  It  should  also  be  noted,  sup- 
posing the  pit  to  liave  been  covered,  that  the 
trost*  in  Scotland  would  seldom  so  freeze  the 
earth  in  the  pit  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  urine.  The  frosts  in  Massachusetts  would 
doubtless  require  that  the  pit  should  be  sunk 
to  some  depth,  and  certainly  be  under  cover. 
In  a  word,  a  barn-cellar  would  seem  to  be  the 
proper  receptacle  for  this  important  manure. 
IIow  it  should  be  arranged,  rau.st  depend  on  the 
situation  of  the  barn.  In  Pennsylvania,  barns, 
which  are  couimonly  of  stone,  are  often  erect- 
ed by  the  side  of  a  hill,  by  which  means  a  story 
is  gained  for  their  cattle  stalls.  By  digging 
where  there  is  a  gentle  slope,  a  sufficient  exca- 
vation for  a  barn-cellar  would  be  easily  made, 
to  drive  in  a  cart  on  a  level,  for  carrying  in  the 
earth  in  autumn,  and  for  removing  the  manure 
in  the  spring.  With  the  increased  fertility  of 
his  soil,  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  increase  his 
live  stock  ;  and  the  live  stock,  in  return,  will  be 
constantly  adding  to  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
(Tb  de  continttfd.) 


FROM    THE 


veyed  to  it,  he  estimates  at  about  800  gallons  ; 
but  as  this  calculation  was  founded  partly  on 
conjecture,  for  he  measured  not  the  liquor,  it 
will  be  better  and  more  instructive  to  furnish 
and  proceed  on  data  that  are  certain  and  incon- 
trovertible. The  urine  was  supplied  by  14  cat- 
tle, weighing  about  34  stone  each,:}:  and  kept 
there  for  five  months  on  fodder  and  turnips.  The 
contents  of  the  pit  produced  288  loads,  allowing 
two  cubic  yards  to  be  taken  out  in  three  carts  ;§ 
and  he  spread  40  of  these  on  each  acre  ;  so  that 
this  urine  in  five  months,  and  from  fiiurteen  cat- 
tle, produced  compost  sufficient  to  fertilize  sev- 
en acres  of  land.y  He  states  further,  that  he 
tried  this  experiment  for  ten  years,  and  had 
ndiscriminately  used,  in  the  same   field,   either 


The  following  article  on  the  subject  of  hemfx, 
has  been  digested,  in  part,  from  several  ap- 
proved essays,  in  the  Plough  Boy,  American 
Farmer,  and  other  agricultural  works,  and 
combined  with  the  practical  information  of  the 
subscriber. 

HEMP. 
Hemp  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  resists  drought  and 
severe  frost — is  easier  cultivated,  less  exhaust- 
ing, and  more  profitable  than  many  other  c.-«>ps, 
with  which  this  does  not  interfere  in  its  cultiva- 
tion (except  the  tobacco  crop.)  It  is  sown  be- 
fore and  gathered  after  corn,  and  requires  ho 
attention  when  wheat  is  sown,  harvested 
or  threshed.  It  will  grow  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground,  on  which,  if  sufficiently  rich,  it  is 
the  surest  crop.  It  is  liable  to  no  diseases,  and 
injured  by  no  insects. 

The  Soil. 
The  soil  should  be  deep,  clean,  (iry,  rich  and 
mellow.     The   plant   has  a   tap  root,  which  de- 


the  rotted  cow  dung,  or  the  saturated  earth  jlscends  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  therefore 
and  in  all  the  stages'  of  the  crop  he  had  neverjtl^e  soil  should  be  deep,  and  be  thoroughly  mel- 
been  able  to  discover  any  perceptible  difference.llowed  by  deep  and  frequent  ploughings.  Fall 
But  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  he  found  that  P'ous^ing,  and  two  or  three  ploughings  in  the 
his  compost  lasted  as  many  years  as  his  best  pu  ppnng,  together  with  harrowing,  so  as  to  smooth 
trescent  manure  ;  and  he  therefore  boldly  avers,  the  surface  (and  therejy  enable  the  seed  to  be 


that  a  load  of  each  is  of  equivalent  value." — "  The 
dung  pit,  which  contained  all  the  excrementi- 
tious  matter  of  the  14  cattle,  as  well  as  the  lit- 
ter employed  in  bedding  them,  and  which  was 
kept  separate  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiments, 
furnished,  duringthe  same  period,  only  240  loads; 
and  these,  at  the  same  rate,  could  manure  only 
six  acres." 
On  this  statement  one  remark  forces  itself  in- 
That  for  the  want   of  such  a  reser- 


*  •'  far?nir's  Magazine,   Vol.  xiii,  fiuffe  78." 

I  g!21  SI.  Heveri  days  work  for  three  men 
and  ttvo  horses  ;  each  .Horse,  I  su/iposc,  in  a  tin- 
gle cart,  a  common  usage  in   Scotland. 

X  This 'Mould  be  th^  weight  of  a  cow. 

§  This  gives  18  cubic  feet  to  each  load. 

B  Seven  Scotch  acres  are  nearly  equal  to  nine 
English  and  American  acres. 


sown  even,  and  the  hemp  to  spring  up  equally, 
and  be  cut  close  to  the  roots,)  are  preparatory 
steps  to  the  putting  in  of  the  seed. 
The  seed,  and  when  sown. 
The  seed  (to  the  amount  of  two  bushels  per 
acre  on  middling  soil,  and  three  on  rich  ground) 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
after  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  well  prepar- 
ed. Early  sowing  renders  tlft:  coat  heavier  and 
stronger,  enables  the  hemp  to  cover  the  ground 
eaxly,  so  as  to  smother  weeds,  and  before  the 
sun  becomes  powerful,  to  shade  the  soil  and  pre- 
serve its  moisture.  The  seed,  after  being  cast 
as  even  as  possible,  should  be  harrowed  in  to  as 
equal  a  depth  as  may  be,  that  it  may  all  start 
together;  and  a  heavy  roller  should  then  be 
passed  over,  or  a  bush  drawn  across  to  smooth 
the  surface,  in  order  that  the  hemp  may  be  cut 
close  to  the  roots. 
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Hi/zcnhiff  and  Harvestmg: 
When   the  hemp   becomes  fit   to  be  cut,  the 
stalks   of  the  blossom   or  male  hemp,  turn   yel- 
low, become  a   good   deal    speckled,    and   drop 
mos't  of  their   leaves,  and   if  the   air  is  still,    - 


cloud  of  dust  rises  from  the  blossom  stalks,  and 
han^s  over  the  field.  When  sown  early,  it  will 
be  fit  to  cut  about  the  first  of  August.  The 
above  appearances  will  become  indicative  ot  the 
proper  time;  and  then  it  should  be  cut  withoui 
delay,  for  if  suffered  to  stand  longer  (as  about 
one  half  of  the  stalks  blossom,  and  the  other  half 
bear  seed)  the  stalks  of  the  male  will  wither  and 
blacken,  and  the  coat  be  of  but  little  value ;  and 
the  female  hemp,  which  has  stood  to  ripen  the 
seed,  requires  a  lor.[;er  time  to  rot  than  the  male, 
and  consequently  botli  would  bethereljy  injured. 
Tfie  best  ivai/  to  ffet  seed,  ttwuld  be  to  sew  some 
thinly,  in  a  s'efiarate  patch.  The  mode  of  cutting 
is  preferable  to  that  of  jiuUing.  A  man  will  cut 
half  an  acre  per  day,  and  a  quarter  pulled  is 
said  to  be  a  day's  work.  By  the  former  practice 
the  inconvenience  of  dust,  and  the  dirt  attached 
to  the  roots  will  be  avoided.  Cut  hemp  will  be 
worth  ten  dollars  a  ton  more  than  the  pulled. 
Knives  or  hooks  for  that  purpose,  may  he  obtain 
ed  for  about  §1  25  cents  each.  When  cut, 
spread  the  hemp  a  day  or  two  to  dry  it ;  then 
bind  it  and  put  it  up  in  shocks. 

U'rettihg,  (or  Rotting.) 
As  soon  as  harvested,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rains  from  discolouring  it,  proceed  as  early  as 
convenient  to  wret  it,  by  placing  it  in  clean,  fiure 
Witter,  formed  by  a  stream,  spring  or  clear  pond. 
If  rotted  shortly  after  cutting,  about  five  days 
are  generally  re^juired  for  the  purpose.  Vou 
will  be  able  to  judge  by  taking  out  a  handful 
and  drying  it;  and  if  the  stalk  of  shieves  will 
shake  out  and  separate  easily  from  the  bark, 
leaving  it  clean  and  entire,  the  process  of  wret- 
ting  is  completed.  The  barker  lint  of  hemp  is 
connected  with  the  stalk  by  a  substance  which 
must  be  either  wretted  or  dissolved  before  they 
will  separate  ;  produce  the  separation,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Experience  will  be  the 
best  criterion.  The  water  in  which  it  is  rotted, 
should  not  run  rapidly — as  it  would  in  that  case 
wash  away  the  coat.  You  may  have  three  or 
four  wagon  loads  of  hemp  to  the  depth  o^  three 
or  four  feet,  sunk  at  a  time,  but  it  should  be 
completely  submerged,  though  not  suffered  to 
touch  the  bottom.  If  separate  quantities  are 
put  in  on  several  successive  days,  the  days  and 
quantities  should  be  noted,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining which  becomes  first  wretted,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  be  first  taken  up — for 
if  left  in  the  water  a  day  or  two,  too  long,  the 
hemp  will  be  materially  injuresl. 

Dressing  and  Scciirinff. 
When  rotted,  open  and  spread  it,  that  it  may 
dry  soon.  The  process  for  breaking  and  swing- 
ling is  the  same  as  that  for  flax.  When  it  grows 
loo  long  for  dressing,  (say  from  S  to  10  feet)  it 
maybe  cut  into  tvvo  equal  parts  without  any  inju- 
ry. Be  very  particular  in  keeping  the  long  and 
short  hemp  separate,  and  not  have  the  seed  and 
but  ends  put  together.  Be  also  careful  to  dress 
it  clean.  When  dressing  it,  put  twelve  handfuls 
in  one  head,  laying  them  straight  the  length  of 
the  hemp.  The  handfuls  must  not  be  tied,  but 
bind  the  heads  tight,  with  a  small  band,  about 
one  foot  from  the  but  end.  It  will  then  be  rea- 
dy to  be  put  into  such  sized  bales  as  may  be 
suitable.  Some  bale  it  in  to  a  box,  across  the 
bottom  ef  which  four  ropes  are  laid  to  tie  the 
hemp  when  pressed  into  it.  When  packed  it 
should  be  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it  will  rot. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Plough  Boy, 
on  the  subject  of  water  rotting  in  preference  to 
dew  rcrtting,  coincide   with  the  opinion  of  ex- 


perienced cultivators.  "  If  the  crop  is  to  be  dew 
rotted  and  got  out  by  hand,  its  profits  must  be 
cOmparativL-ly  small,  because  it  cannot  be  thus 
prepared  to  command  the  highest  price  in  mar- 
ket, compeu-  in  quality  with  the  Russia  hemp, 
much  less  drive  it  from  oar  markets.  But  if  the 
American  hemp  planter  be  prepared  with  pro- 
per conveniences  to  water  rot,  and  with  proper 
uiachiiiery  to  dress  and  prepare  it,  we  ought  not 
to  doubt,  much  less  to  despair  of  his  ultimately 
arriving  at  a  perfection  in  the  production  and 
dress  of  the  article  to  equal,  if  not  excel  the 
best  samples  of  Russia  hemp." 

HENRY  KIP. 
Bu^alo,  Feb.  18f/i,  1822. 
U 


FROM    THE    SOUTHERN    PATRIOT. 

The  following  communication  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  Planters — it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  acquired  considerable 
experience  on  the  subject.  If  a  portion  of  our 
agricultural  industry  and  capital  could  be  di- 
verted to  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  our 
Inland  Swamps,  they  must  inevitably  become 
at  no  distant  day,  a  source  of  wealth  to  indi- 
viduals and  of  strength  to  the  State. 

INLAND  SWAMPS. 
The  recent  as  well  as  former  accounts  from 
Europe,  respecting  the  market  for  cotton,  do  not 
authorise  tl>e  hope  of  any  considerable  enhance- 
ment in  the  price  of  this  article  for  several  years 
to  come,  for  although  the  demand  may  increase 
with  the    increased  consumption ;  yet  when   we 


consider  what  immense  tracts  of  our  own  coun 
try  are  admirably  well  adapted  to  this  culture,  in 
addition  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  will  be  for  a  considera- 
ble lengih  of  time  more  than  a  sufficient  supply  ; 
consequently  the  prices  must  continue  low. — 
This  circumstance  would  afford  us  but  a  melan- 
choly prospect,  were  we  not  (particularly  in  this 
lower  country,)  cheered  by  the  reflection,  that  we 
can  direct  our  capital,  and  industry  to  what  would 
be  as  profitable  and  likely  to  be  amove  permanent- 
ly productive  culture. — I  mean  the  culture  of 
rice.  It  is  obvious  to  every  man  of  the  least  ob- 
scn'ation,  in  glancing  his  eye  over  the  map  of 
this  state,  that  the  alluvial  districts  furnish  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  culture  of  that  grain, 
which  the  Father  of  Political  Economy  has  ob- 
served produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food 
than  the  most  fertile  corn  field.  In  Carolina, 
(says  he)  where  the  planters  are  generally  both 
farmers  and  landlords,  the  cultivation  of  rice  is 
found  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  corn, 
though  their  rice  fields  produce  only  one  crop 
in  the  year,  and  though  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  customs  of  Europe,  rice  is  not  there  the 
common  vegetable  feod  of  the  people. 

If  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
politicians  and  economists,  a  numerous  popula- 
tion is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  advancement 
of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  to 
every  true  friend  to  this  country,  to  behold  lands 
abounding  in  fertility,  and  well  calculated  under 
judicious  drainage,  and  culture  for  tlie  produc- 
tion of  this  valuable  grain  now  lying  waste,  and 
sending  forth  nothing  but  the  most  pestilential 
miasma,  thereby  contaminating  the  otherwise 
wholesome  atmosphere,  and  spreading  disease 
and  death  through  a  whole  region  of  a  fine  fer- 
tile country.  Who  could  believe  for  a  moment 
without  assurances  of  the  strongest  nature,  that 
those  gloomy  swamps  and  bogs,  which  now  pre- 
sent nothing  but  desolation  and  ruin,  were  once 
considered  as  the  choicest  lands  in  the  state  ;  and 
what  would  our  ancestors  think,  could  they  rise 
from  the   grave,  and  behold  a  once  cultivated 


country  now  returned  to  a  wilderness  ;  and  hal' 
which  once  resounded  to  the  voice  of  festivity 
and  mirth,  now  either  buried  under  their  own 
ruins,  or  remaining  melancholy  monuments  of  de- 
paited  grandeur.  The  gloomy  pictures  of  Ossi- 
an  are  here  completely  verified.  "I  have  seen 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate ; 
the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head,  the  moss 
whistled  to  the  wind,  the  fox  looked  out  of  the 
window,  the  rank  grass  waved  round  his  head — 
desolato  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina — silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers." 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  causes  of  this  me- 
lancholy change  ;  these  are  numerous.  There 
are  two,  however,  so  obvious,  that  we  need  take 
no  notice  of  the  rest.  These  two  are — 1st.  The 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  tide  lands  which  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  rivers,  for  the  growth  of 
this  favourite  staple;  and  2dly.  The  introduction 
of  that  plant  which  has  brought  millions  of 
wealth  into  the  State,  and  produced  a  complete 
revolution  in  its  agriculture.  The  introduction  of 
cotton  by  offering  to  labour  a  more  productive  em- 
ployment than  any  other  in  the  agricultural  line, 
at  once  diverted  a  vast  portion  of  capital  into 
this  new  direction,  and  so  great  for  a  length  of 
time  was  the  profit  arising  from  its  culture,  that 
it  justly  become  almost  the  sole  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  agricultural  community,  and  like  the 
Turk,  bore  no  rival  near  its  throne.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  no  lands  but  such  as  were  fa- 
vourable to  its  growth,  were  for  a  moment 
thought  of,  except  some  few  of  the  tide  lands 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
rice.  As  this  culture  is  now,  if  not  overdone,  at 
least  brought  to  its  natural  limits,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  enquire  whether  the  time  is 
not  propitious  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  inland  swamps  to  that 
rank  and  estin>ation  to  which  they  are  fairly 
entitled.  As  I  am  aware  that  there  is  considera- 
ble prejudice  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  would  not 
intentionally  mislead  any  man  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion,  I  must,  nevertheless,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  those  better  qualified  to 
judge  than  myself,  beg  leave  to  offer  some  obser- 
vations in  bel\alf  of  the  inland  swamps,  which, 
when  impartially  considered,  may  shew  that  my 
views  are  not  so  extravagant  as  they  may,  at 
the  first  impression,  appear. 

The  1st  consideration  arises  from  their  extra- 
ordinary and  inexhaustible  fertility,  enabling 
them  to  produce  the  very  best  rice,  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  t/ie  very  best  rice  produced  on  tide 
land. 

2dly.  Their  proximity  in  general,  to  town, 
affording  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  pro- 
duce to  market  when  prepared,  at  little  cost,  or 
to  mill  when  in  the  rough. 

odly.  Their  great  comparative  security  from 
gales,  in  as  much  as  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  coast,  and  more  protected  by  woods  and 
forests,  than  the  tide  lands  in  general,  and  are, 
when  properly  drained,  less  subject  to  freshes, 
having  to  contend  only  with  the  water  that  falls 
directly  from  Heaven,  or  from  the  immediate 
adjacent  high  lands ;  whereas  the  tide  swamps 
have  often  to  encounter  the  accumulated  waters 
ot  a  river  of  150  or  200  miles  in  length,  coming 
down  sometimes  in  torrents  and  spreading  in 
their  course  havoc  and  destruction.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  tide 
lands,  or  to  institute  an  unfair  comparison  re- 
garding them,  for  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
there  are  on  each  of  our  rivers  tide  plantations 
which  are  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  render 
them  the  best  property  in  the  Southern  country, 
as  the  wealth  which  their  possessors  display, 
most  unequivocally  demonstrate ;  butatthe  same 
time,  I  must  remaak,  that  the  number  is  but 
small,  and   truth   warrants  the  assertion,    that 
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scarce  a  summer  passes  that  we  rlo  not  hear  of 
some  of  the  crops  being  destroyed  by  too  much 
or  too  little  water.  But  even  admitting  that 
there  were  no  objections  to  these  lands;  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  heldatsiuh  high  prices 
that  they  are  above  the  means  of  ordinary  purcha- 
sers, being  frequently  sold  from  JOO  to  150  dol- 
lars per  acre  for  cleared,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion when  uncleared.  Now,  I  will  appeal  to 
every  man  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject, 
whether  the  clearing,  embanking  and  draining  of 
a  tide  land  plantation,  is  not  a  work  of  Ilercidean 
labour  and  expense,  requiring  constant  and  un- 
remitting care  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  same 
remark,  it  is  true,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
t'.ie  inland  swamps;  but  then  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  most  valuable  of  tlicni,  have  been 
completely  cleared,  and  many  partly  drained 
through  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  our 
forefathers,  whose  example,  in  this  respect,  can- 
not be  too  much  applauded,  and  ought  soon  to  be 
imitated. 

The  4th  consideration,  is  the  superior  health 
of  the  negroes.     This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion ;  for  although  negro  property  may  occasion- 1/^^^^  gj^ 
ally  be  depressed,  as  at  present  from  circumstan-  * 


"f  all  that  was  great  and  daring,  the  unhappy 
Exilu  to  St.  Helena.  But  when  I  reflect  on  tlie 
apathy  tiiat  every  where  prevails  in  this  lower 
country,  I  really  confess  that  I  indulge  no  hope 
of  seeing  any  better  state  of  things.  1  therefore 
must  dismiss  the  subject,  under  the  sincere  im- 
pression that  it  is  worthy  of  more  consideration 
than  it  seems  destined  to  receive. 

UlTSTICUS. 


many  bushels  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  as  of  the  com- 
mon kind  of  turni]),  but  that,  I  consider,  as  fully 
compensated,  by  the  greater  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  they  contain. 

Since  181S,  I  have  raised  the  Ruta  Baga  eve- 
ry year,  and  may  safely  state,  that,  in  no  year  lias 
the  crop  been  less  than  five  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  and  entirely  free  from  worms. 

Notwithstandin'i  thi  .fav .  u  able  result,  it  is  with 
much  regret,  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  1  am,  as 
yet,  almost  alone  in  this  county,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion ol  turnips  as  food  for  live  stock,  although  our 
soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlieni. 

AGRICOLA. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  so  much  moist- 
all),  takmg  out   the   cork,  turn  the  phial  upon  er  than  that  of  the  southern  states,  that  we  ap- 
the  fingei-s  end,  and  thus  .'jathe  the  eyes.     This  prehend  both  potatoes  and  turnips  may  well  suc- 
wiU  positively   effect  a  real  cure  in  a  short  time.! ceed  there,  in   seasons,    wlien    they   would    fail 

even   with    us  in    Maryland.      The    suggestions 


CURE  FOR  WEAK  EYES,  recommended 
from  actual  experience. — Take  a  small  lump  of 
white  copperas — say  about  the  size  of  a  pea; 
l)Ut  in  a  small  jjhial,  holding  about  two  ounces  of 
water;  carry  tliis   iu  the  pocket,   and   rjccasion- 
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above,  are  valuable  and  conclusive — however,  as 
to  New  England,  at  least— and  yet  we  see  that 
even  there,  this  great  resource  for  winter  feed- 
ing of  stock  is  neglected.  What  immense  ad- 
vantages have  resulted  from  the  turnip  culture  to 
T  L  .J  .•  ,    •  .vr  ..  .England.     We    regret  that   the  communication 

ces  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  must,  nevertheless,!     l^^ave  noticed  an  article  my  our  No.  5,  of  vol.  5, 1  from     Agricola,    was  not    sooner  received— but 
continue  to  be  extremely  valuable,  so  long  as  we ,  °'     "  -'^'■•''  /'"'"'"•y  i«6.vrnof  r,     on  the  subject  of  any  thing  from  his  pen  will  be  at  all  times  hieh- 

-   so   long  as  ''"'«  '"'S<'^^  >n  which   he  expresses  lus  doubts,  if  ly  acceptable.-£rf/i  ylm.  Farm  ^ 

It  be  a  prohtable  crop,  and  gives  his  reasons.  I 

Equally  desirous  with   your  correspondent   of 
eliciting  practical  knowledge,   I  am  induced   to! 

satisfies   me!  extract  to  the  editor, 

UuncansvUte,  S.  C.  Muy,  21,  182 


have  so  many   forests   to  clear,   and 
from   the    unhealthiness  of  our   climate   in    the 
lower   country,   the  most  laboricus  agricultural 
employment  must  be  carried  on  by  black  labour-, 

Although,   therefore,  I  would  not  recom-P.'^'.'^'.  "'■"   "\'«   years   experience, 
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my  thanks  for  the  seeds  you  have 

e,  all  of  which  I  divide  among  my 

plant   myself.     The   cotton  seed 

ihe''clea"ring''oT  them  must  be  an  "obiTc't  worthy'|«^'"Pa'es   weeds     prepares  the  soil  'in  the  besti*7'"J'^5^;'*ff  f  /^"f ''feiled-I  have  one  stalk 

of  our  attention,  and  forms  an  important  item  ij,; Possible  manner,  for  stocking  to  grass   with  the  '!}Jt^  Y„  „„^°?1^.   5::^°''=^-P'.^"'«!.°"  ^^.^  8th 


succeeding  crop  of  grain. 

'rd.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  are  fond  of  it 


the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  agriculturist 

5th.  The  better  quality  of  the  high  lands  for 
the  culture  of  provisions,  and  may  under  proper 
management  be  frequently  productive  of  good 
cotton,  should  that  article  ever  again  become  an 
object  of  desirable  culture. 

6th.  The  abundance  of  the  finest   timber  for  tbe  turnip  culture  in  Europe,  I  was 
building,  either  en  the  plantation  or  for  market, 
if  the  proper  and  necessary  means  were  taken 
to  provide  for  its  transportation. 

7th.  The  superior  health  of  the  pine  lands  set- 
tlements in  the  neighbourhood,  either  for  those 
who  cannot  aflford  to  leave  their  plantations  to 
the  care  of  others,  orfor  overseers,  to  such  as  arc 
enabled  to  remove.  These  considerations,  with 
others,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  induce  those  who  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  appropriate  their 
surplus  capital,  to  reflect  whether  it  would  not 
be   worthy  of  their  attention  to  form  companies 


ultimo,  in  good  land,  this  day  in  tassell,  and  only 

_   _    .^  18  inches  high.     The  golden  Sioux,  (the  Mis- 

And  4th.  It  aflbrds  a  most  succulent  food  at  a  ^""^  '^  "°"'  '"^"^^  ^'"''  Planted  the  12th  ultimo, 
time  (the  spring)  when  most  wanted  for  every!  ^  greatest  objection  to  these  early  kinds  of 
;kind  of  stock.  corn,  is,  that  they  mature  too  soon  with  us,  and 

'     Having  remarked  the  advantages  arising  from  "LA^fllT  '°  ""^  ^'■°'"  ^^^^^  .^''P^^ents  of  this, 
e  turnip  culture  in  Europe,  I  wastnducfd  soo™C  it7orthLT,u,nTh  nr^'l  "°'  l"""  'i^^^'"' 
after  entering  on   Agricultural  pursuits,  to   give^  Hal  of  "he  C",^^^^^^^^  m  Jur^,      My  first 

it  a  fair  experiment;  notwithstanding  the  gene-lM.M!  ^^".^  ^°""<^"'cut  yellow  corn,  planted    in 
ral  opinion  in   this  section   of  the   coun  Uy  ^that'wh     '  f     h"       f"^"  '""re  tl>an  4  and  5    feet 

turni'ps   cuUl    no.  ,e   ra.nU  except  ^on^'.^tSjI'jf  ^,>J  ;^:^P'--^-     ^^   I  Y°Vn"^^ 

consequently,      thpv' ,^,  ^  °,    ,       .,      .  ^...        .    '"fa",  auu   maue 


cleared,    end   burnt  land 

were  only   cultivated  in 

merely  for  culinary  purposes.  li\,f.,      „         r      "     ,  ,"'  :''""■ 


a  Dartiaf  mamer  "•!nHi°';f  ^Obushels-the  '  Ellicotf  corn,  and  the  Brl- 
a  partial   manner,  andl^Hle,  with  the  '(Pickering)'  millet, are  promising^ 

the  first 


is  to  say,  it  would  produce  a  half  ton  of  hay  tolf^°T'l';^T,°H  ^^e  bed  (a  flat  one)   to  the  end  of 

the  acre.-Thc  soil,  a  dry  gravelly  loam-gaye|Thl!fif.f''  T'''?'"  ^"'  '^'•'  ,'"?'''=*  '"-''• 
:.  .u...-  .,!_.. _u:__-  •__  J   /^  s  ,         •'  .  ^     .   ^.''^'=1  I  his  first  crofi  or  planting  is  so  thick  (more  than 


it  three  ploughings   and   two  harrowings  befoieisnnn  ,.».,it.^  i  „.„    ".         ~  i    .  u   '.  "7" 

drilling:-outhe24thJune,manuredwit?.twentv-!rr^^:i^^^:^irde:^i;^^[.!"='>,^^1,^ 


to  buy  the  present   waste  lands  in  the  swamps,  six  loads  of  barn  yard  and  hog's  manure,   and  of  j  "  "T" ,;:;  \""\""''"     "; ,  ^'''™P  "\«^  ^V 
not  far  remote  from  the  citv.  and  bv  nrnner  nnrt  sowed  the  common  English  turnip-gave  it  a  top  w  ""t'u   '"^T     '"  K    f         .ifn°^  V,'   'K?^ 

dressing  of  about  fifteen  bushelsSlLked  llmi    Ll'u'not  tlTe  res"uirof°  h^L  t  f/ir''''"''''  f"  ' 
and  fifteen  bushels  leached   ashes.    It  produced  ,i-  t        m     f/'^^ '"'t  year  s  crop  from 

jjiuuuceu  tins  acre — I  could  not  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  first  crop,  expect  any  thing  from  the 
2d  planting.  J.  s.  b. 


not  far  remote  from  the  city,  and  by  proper  and 
systematic  drainage,  render  them  valuable,  in- 
stead of  going   far  from  their  native  land  and 

civilization,  as  has  been  too  frequently  the  prac-|  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  bushelsj  and  re 
tice  of  late,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  forest,  ceived  the  premium  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri 
in  climes  more  unpropitious  to  health  than    our  |  cultural  Society — verymany  of  the  turnips  weigh- 


own.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  furnish  the 
many  historical  illustrations,  where  lands  equally 
unpromising  at  first,  have  been  made  the  best 
lands  in  the  country  after  they  have  been  pro- 
perly cultivated.  I  would  barely  observe  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Carse  of  Gowin,  in 
Scotland,  with  the  Pontine  Marshes  in  Italy, 
which  were  formerly  drained  and  made  healthy, 
and  most  productive;  and  after  being  long 
left  to  go  to  ruin,  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
stored to  their  former  state,  under  the  superin- 
tending intellect  of  the  Engineer  Prony,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  munificence  of  that  master  spii-it 


ed  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds ;  generally  from  six 
to  eight  pounds. 

Having  raised  at  the  same  time  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  Ruta  Baga,  from  seed  procured  direct 
from  Russia,  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds,  and 
hence  am  satisfied,  that  with  us  at  least  (on  ac- 
count of  our  long  winters  and  late  springs)  the 
Ruta  Baga,  is  preferable  to  the  common  turnip, 
because  the  latter,  can  only  be  used  to  advantage 
for  fall  feed,  whereas  the  former  will  keep  good 
througii  spring— and  at  tliis  time  I  have  them  in 
perfection.    It  is  true,  an  acre  will  not  produce  so 


FOR    THB    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

WOOL. 

Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  June  Gtli,  1323. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  one  of  your 
correspondents,  I  state,  that  I  h,ae  just  finish- 
ed shearing  a  flock  of  525  of  mixed  merino 
sheep,  from  which  I  have  obtained,  2368^  lbs. 
of  wool,  free  froni  tags,  giving  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  4}  pounds.  My  average  is  not 
as   great  as  it  has  been  in  former  years,  in  con 
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[June  20,  1823. 


sequence,  (I  pvesume,)  of  my  flock's  containing! of  your  native  county,  who  knows  much  better 
at  this  time,  a  larger  proportion  of  breeclinsjhow  to  take  honey  from  bees  than  the  German, 
ewes  than  usual.  1  have  always  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  preparing  my  wool  for  market,  by  laying 
each  fleece,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep,  on  a 
table,  taking  off  all  around,  aljout  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  courjest  wool,  which  is  reserved 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  rolling  the  remain- 
der up  very  nicely  and  firmly,  witli  the  inside  of 
the  fleece  turned  out.  The  whole  is  then  packed 
away  in  coarse  bags;  and  a  wagon,  will,  at  a 
single  lond,  take  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  it 
to  market.  My  wool,  thus  prepared,  has  been 
readily  sold,  for  the  last  four  years,  at  40  cents 
per  pound,  in  Alexandria ;  and  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  would  bring  a  great  deal  more, 
in  the  northern  markets.  But  from  some  cause 
or  other,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
market  price  of  wool  in  other  places.  I  last  year, 
made  an  enquiry  through  your  paper,  on  this 
subject  which  was  never  answered.  The  grow- 
ers of  wool  would  certainly  find  it  to  their  interest, 
to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  on  this  sub- 
ject.    And  wool  is  now  becoming  too  important 

an   article,  not   to  be   entitled  to  some  little  at- 
tention, in  a  paper,  devoted,  like  yours,  to  the 

agricultural  interests  of  the  nation. 

I  have  been  told,  that  during  the  last  summer, 

70,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  imported  from  Europe 

into  Boston  alone,  and  sold,  at  public  auction,  at 

from  73  to  125  cts.  per  lb.    Is  this  the  fact.*  And 

if  so,  what  was  it's  quality  and  condition  ?     Will 

not   some  northern  wool  grower  reply  to  these 

enquiries;     and   tell  us  also  the  usual  price  of 

American  wool    in  the  northern    markets?     In 

Ohio,  I   have  been   told,    it    readily   commands 

from  5t)  to  100  cts. 

I  am  no  friend  to  any  unnecessary  commerci- 
al  restrictions.     But   if  congress  have   thought 

proper  to  give   encouragement  to  our   manutac- 

tures,  is  there  any  consideration  either  of  justice 

or  state  policy,  which  should  withhold  a  similar 

encouragement  from  the  raw  material,  of  which 

the  manufacture  is  made  .> 

The  Editor  expects,  with  confidence,  that  the 
above  article  will  attract  the  notice,  and  be  fa- 
voured with  an  answer  from  several  of  his  pa- 
trons in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  How 
can  gentlemen  expect  answers  when  they  want 
information  on  some  points,  unless  they  commu- 
nicate it  when  it  is  asked  on  other  subjects, 
within  their  knowledge  and  experience  .> 


Comfiosition  for    preserving    weather-boarding-, 
and  all  other  ivork  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
weather. 
Lime,  it  is  well  known,  however  well  bumt, 


mentioned    in  vour    paper  (Ko.  48,   vol.  4.)  and 
•*/'\\.h  less  expense  than  Blake's  patent  hives  ;  diWd 

goes  on  to  state  the  process  of  taking  otf  the  top  will  soon  become  slacked  by  exposure  in  the 
of  tlie  hive,  &c.  I  confess  I  am  not  authorised  open  air,  or  even  when  confined  in  a  situation,  it 
to  answer  for  your  numerous  patrons,  but  have  Inot  remarkably  dry,  so  as  to  crumble  of  itself  into 
the  sanity  to  think  a  majority  would  prefer  a  powder.  Thisis  what  iscalled  air-slacked  lime,  it 
hive  like  Mr.  Blake's,  that  the  top  could  be  lift- ^contradistinction  to  that  which  is  slacked  in  the 
ed  like  a  chest  cover,  and  the  honey  taken  in  a  j  usual  way,  by  being  mixed  with  water.  For  the 
draw  or  box,  that  would  be  no  disgrace  to  any  purpose  of  making  the  present  useful  composi- 
table,  if  placed  on  it,  to  tlie  method  of  knock-  jtion  to  preserve  all  sorts  of  wood  works  exposed 
ing  off"  the  top  of  a  hive,  and  breaking  uj)  ajtn  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  take  three  parts 
quantity  of  comb,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  bro-  lot  this  air-slacked  lime,  two  of  wood  ashes,  and 
ken;  to  sav  nothing  of  dropping  the  honey,  lone  of  fine  sand,  pass  them  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  leaving  the  hive  in  a  state  of  ruin,  that' and  add  as  nnich  linseed  oil  to  the  composition 
would  take  the  industrious  little  animals  a  long  jas  will  bring  it  into  a  proper  consistence  of  work- 
time  to  repair even  if    the    extra   expense  ot  :ing  witli  a  painter's  brush.     As  particular  care 

the  hive  was  50  cents — as  it  cannot  exceed  that,  jmust  be  taken  to  mix  it  carefully,  it  should  be 
unless  you  havealock,  (whichisan  improvement)  iground  on  a  stone  slab  with  a  proper  muUer,  in 
and  would  probably  add  25  cents  more.  Ifyourjthe  same  manner  as  painters  --■-•-■  '---- 
correspondent  has  recommended  a  better  way,  of         " 


course  it  will  be  adopted,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Blake's  hive  is  not  considered  too  expensive,  this 
notice  may  help  him  to  sell  a  right. 

'  B.  P. 


EXTRAORDINARY     POWER  OF    LOCOMOTION,    OR 
QUADRUPED    TURNED    BIPED, 

Extract  to   the  Editor,  dated   Atlentown,  A'.  J. 
June  10,  1823. 

"  A 
at  some 


few  days  ago,  inpaasing  a  flock  of  sheep,. ing  totally  impe 
distance  from  me,  I  observed  something  ;fr"m  being  habl 


rind  their  white 
lead,  &c.  But  where  these  conveniences  are  not 
at  hand,  the  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in  a  large 
pan  and  well  beat  up  with  a  wooden  spatula. 
Two  coats  of  this  composition  being  necessary, 
the  first  may  be  rather  thin,  but  the  second  should 
be  as  thick  as  it  can  conveniently  be  worked. 

This  most  excellent  composition  for  pre- 
serving wood  when  exposed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  is  highly  preferable  te  the  customa- 
ry mode  of  laying  on  tar  and  ochre.  It  is  indeed 
every  way  better  calculated  for  the  purpose  ;  be- 
impenetrable  by  water;  and  so  far 
e  to  injury  by  the  action  of  the 


of  uncommon  appearance  moving  about  amongst  weather,  o.-  heat  ot  he  sun,  that  the  latter 
them;  it  was  owing,  I  found  upon  approaching  though  such  a  powerful  enemy  to  tarred  and 
nearer,  to  a  lamb  following  its  dam,  .:„<;too.  ochred  paiUngs,  &c.  even  hardens  and  couse- 
unon  its  fore  feet,  with  its  body  erect.  Its  hind  quently  increases  the  durability  of  the  present 
feet   1  was  told  upon  inquiry,   and  legs  as  far  as  [proposed  composition. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WOOL. 
As  some  of  the  commission  houses,  for 
purchase  of  wool,  are  circulating  a£report, 
Jh^;,-  ^n'.tprn  friends,  write  instructions  tor  t 


the 
that 
their  eastern  friends,  write  instructions  tor  them 
not  to  bring  good  wool  at  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  lb.  As  this  article  must  be  reduced 
in  price,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Europe ; 
and  as  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  eastern  trick, 
\o  obtain  wool  below  its  real  value,  I  beg  leave 
to  tall  the  attention  of  the  wool  growers  to  the 
same,  and  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  formmg 
themselves  into  a  society,  to  obtain  information 
on  this,  and  also  on  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  growing  and  disposing   of  this  indispensable 

*^'"'^^"  ALBION. 
— ^»o^ 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AJNIERICAN    FARMER, 

HONEY. 

Aewbury  Port,  Massachusetts,  May  t2ith,  1823 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

"  A  lover  of  honey,"  in  your  paper.  No.  9,  vol. 
S    says   "  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  lower  part 


the  gambrels,  were  frozen  off,  the  night  it  was 
lambed,  and  very  soon  aftcnvards,  it  acquired  tliis 
extraordinary  kind  of  motion.  It  is  three  months 
old  ;  quite  fat,  and  of  ordinary  size  for  its  age.  It 
grazes  and  sucks,  resting  wholly  upon  its /ore 
feet,  with  its  body  in  the  position  just  mentioned  ; 
and'will  walk,  if  not  urged  too  fast,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  at  once,  without  inconvenience. 

The  above  fact  may  be  familiar  in  the  sheep 
districts  of  colder  countries,  but  to  me,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  to  the  people  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, it  is  altogether  novel,  and  exhibits  the 
resources  of  the  animal  economy  for  the  purpos- 
es of  locomotion,  to  an  extent,  of  which  I  have 
heretofore  had  no  conception. 

^avoo^ 

FROM    THE    NATIONAL    INTELLIGENCER. 

COMPOSITION  TO  PRESERVE  WOOD. 
Mr.   Gales, 

It  becomes  important  to  have  a  simple  compo- 
sition, in  the  application  of  which,  the  durability 
of  bridges  constructed  of  wood  will  be  extended 
for  a  long  period  of  time  without  a  roof;  where 
as  ;  if  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  ten  years  is 
their  estimated  limit  of  duration.  It  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  city 
bridge  company,  for,  as  the  timbers  are  new, 
well  seasoned,  and  have  suffered  no  apparent  de- 
cay, the  mixture  being  now  put  on  will  be  in  time 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  rot. 

1  send  you  two  receipts,  one  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood  or  timbers  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather  ;  and  one  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  to 
defend  it  not  only  from  the  weather,  but  also 
from  fire,  and  I  doubt  not,  they  w  11  be  both  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  xour  subscribers,  ainong 
whom  I  am  ONE. 


Citv  of  Uashington,  7 
nth  June,  1811.    5 


Another  receipt  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  weather  arid  from  Jire. 
Take  one  measure  of  fine  sand,  two  measures 
of  wood  ashes  well  sifted,  three  of  slacked  lime 
ground  up  with  oil  ;  laid  on  with  a  painter's 
brush  ;  first  coat  thin,  and  second  thick. 

I  painted  on  a  board  with  this  mixture,  and  it 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  board,  that  it  resists 
an  iron  tool,  and  put  thick  on  a  shingle  resists 
the  operation  of  fire.  I  used  only  a  part  ef  the 
mixture ;  what  remains,  continues  in  an  iron  pot ; 
water  has  lain  on  the  mixture  for  some  time  with- 
out penetrating  the  substance,  which  is  as  hard 
as  a  stone. 

FROM    THE    MORNING    CHRONICLE. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC 

As  the  season  of  the  year  is  approaching,  when 
persons  owning  horses  become  alarmed,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  animals  passing  oft'  bots  with 
their  feces,  I  have  thought  proper  to  endeavour 
to  remove  such  fears,  by  laying  before  the  public 
some  facts,  which  I  have  noticed,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  four  years  experience. 

Bots,  are  generally  found  adhering  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  horse's  stomach,  which  is  lined  witli 
a  continuation  of  the  CKsophagus  membrane,  to 
about  one  third  or  little  more  of  its  extent ;  some- 
times they  are  found  attached  in  great  numbers 
to  the  pylorus,  or  the  posterior  openi?ig  of  the 
stomach.  The  time  that  horses  begin  to  pass 
them  otf,  is  generally  in  June  ;  and  so  on  through 
September  to  October.  The  bot  remains  in  a 
Chrysalis  state  for  an  uncertain,  but  short  time  ; 
and  then  assumes  the  same  character,  as  the 
parent  fly.  To  pi'ove,  without  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  bot  is  produced  from  the  fly  which 
depos'ites  its  ova,  on  the  hair  of  the  horse,  I  took 
twelve  bots  that  came  from  twelve  horses ;  th«se 
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I  put  into  separate  vials,  and  with  paper  wrapt 
round  a  quill  barrel,  I  made  stoppers  to  give 
ventilation,  and  noted  on  each  vial,  the  dav,  that 
each  bot  came  from  the  horse,  this  was  couvinc 
ing,  as  to  the  uncertaintime  of  the  Chrysalis  ;  for 
some  produced  the  fly  in  twenty  one  days,  otliers 
in  forty-nine  days,  and  others  in  the  intermedi- 
ate time.  The  ilies  thus  produced,  were  the 
same  as  those  that  dejjosite  their  eggs  so  plenti- 
fully on  different  parts  of  the  horse.  What  it 
may  be,  that  causes  this  difference  of  time  in  the 
Chrysalis  admits  of  speculation.  It  is  proper  to 
notice,  that  a  bot  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a 
dead  horse,  cannot  produce  the  fly,  as  in  this  stage 
of  its  progress  through  the  canal,  it  is  not  sulli- 
ciently  matured. 

■There  is  no  worm  that  we  know  of,  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  human  subject,  which  makes  such 
an  annual  rotation  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
long  continuance  in  the  intestines,  we  find  num- 
bers of  the  human  family  destroyed  by  them. 
Whereas,  it  may  be  presumed  there  would  be 
few  or  none  killed  by  worms  were  their  rotation 
annual.  And  as  bots  perform  tiiis  annual  course, 
it  can  be  no  cause  of  surprise  that  they  are  not 
so  destructive,  as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be.  Was  it  a  fact  that  they  were  thus  destruc- 
tive, we  should  find  very  few  colts  raised  to  the 
age  of  four  years,  for  colts  generally  run  out  un- 
til they  are  considered  ready  for  work,  are  fully 
exposed  through  the  summer  to  the  action  of  the  fly. 

If  a  horse,  by  symptoms,  expresses  nmch  pain, 
it  is  said  to  be  the  bets;  and  so  much  does  this 
opinion  prevail,  that  people  imagine,  bots  kill 
more  liorses  than  any  other  disease.  If  we  re- 
verse this  opinion,  we  shall  perhaps  come  nearer 
to  the  fact ;  for  in  all  probability  there  is  no  dis- 
ease that  uestroys  so  few. — When  he  is  said  to  be 
sick  with  bots,  it  is  generally  sfiasni  or  iu- 
fiammutlon  of  the  intestines.  That  bots  never 
kill  I  will  not  assert,  though  there  are  eminent 
veiernarians  in  England  who  say  they  never  do. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  a  few  bots  are 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  horse.  This  er- 
roneous idea  arises  from  people  opening  but  few 
after  death,  and  those  few  being  found  to  have 
bots  in  them.  But  in  the  many  hundreds  that 
I  have  opened,  there  have  been  some  in  which 
not  a  bot  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  not  one  of  these 
may  be  supposed  to  have  died  for  the  want  of  bots. 

The  motive,  I  have  in  making  this  communi- 
cation is  to  remove  the  fears  that  prevail  with 
some  persons,  when  they  see  bots  coming  from 
the  horse,  as  if  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  kill 
him  immediately.  But  for  the  information  of 
such  persons  as  would  rather  give  something  to 
facilitate  their  discharge,  when  they  see  a  few 
coming  away,  I  would  advise  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered savin,  to  be  given  in  the  horse's  feed,  once 
a  day  for  three  days.  At  the  season  above 
mtiitioned,  I  have  recommended  this  medicine 
to  such  persons  as  I  could  not  persuade,  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  coui-se  of  nature;  and  they  were 
very  much  astonished  at  the  quantitry  of  bots, 
brought  off  by  it. 

JOHN  HASLAM,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Baltimore,  jifiril  13lh,  1823. 


FROM    POULSON's  AMERICAN  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

UNION  CANAL. 
-\  traveller  returned  yesterday  from  the  sum- 
mit level  of  this  highly  important  work,  and  after 
Spending  two  days  there,  and  inspecting  every 
part  of  it,  he  can  safely  aver  that  the  utmost  dil 
ligence  has  been  used  in  excavating  the  broad 
and  deep  channel  which  is  to  connect  the  rivers 
Tulpehocken  and  QuutipatuUa.    Contracts  are 
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now   in    hand  for    removing  the    residue   of  the  Extract  to  the  F.ditor  of  the  Franklin  G^I^e 
limestone    rock,  and  the   feeders   are  nearly   all;  aJed  •gazette, 

in  a   state  of  forwardness,  three   of   which  Howl  Pittsburgh    Mavl^ 

at  present  into  various  parts  of  the  Cunal.  Onc|  "  I  have  been  delighted,  since  my  residence 
seoon  ot  the  summit  Canal  was  full,  and  pre-  Iiere,  to  fmd  the  great  re  aval  and^activity  in 
seutcdtothe  eye  a  most  beautitnl  and  satisfac-  business.  Several  manufactories  have tateXen 
ory  evidence  o  a  sufficiency  ot  water;  there  established,  and  I  understand  are  goin.- on  p.os- 
beingonly  one  feeder,  out  ot  seven,  (which  are  '  perously.  Added  to  this,  the  course  of  the  west- 
tie  property  ot  tlie  Company,)  employed  to  fill  ern  trade  has  reverted  to  its  old  channel  and  this 
It,  which  was  done  in  five  days.  There  can  be  city,  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  express  on 
no  doubt,  indeed  there  never  was  any,  of  a  sup-  is  the   western   capital  of  Pennsylvania    exhibits 


an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  post  office  in  that 
place.  The  effect  proved  abortive,  and  every  ejt- 
ertion  will  be  made  to  detect  the  incendiary.  But 
slight  injury  was  sustained." 


Canal  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  in  wliich  I  I  have  just  read  a  letter  fromthepostmasterat 
the  water  has  lain  all  winter  and  spring,  ^/lthout  Canoiisburg,  which  narrates  the  circumstances  of 
tne  smallest  leak  through  stone. 

All  the  excavation  has  been  executed  in  a 
workmanlike  manneiv  and  five  miles  of  the  Ca- 
nal to  the  east  of  the  summit  arc  under  contract, 
and  fast  progressing.  The  Engineer,  Mr.  White, 
who  is  perfect  master  of  his  business,  says,  that 
the  excavation  this  summer,  will  extend  beyond 
Womelsdorf,  and  all  the  locks  at  the  end  of  the 
summit  be  built.  Materials  for  the  gates,  Sec 
are  on  the  spot,  and  stone  is  preparing,  while  a 
strong  gang  of  men  are  digging  out  the  lock 
pits. 

In  short,  the  prospect  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  the  most  sanguine  hope  is  entertained  of 
the  whole  Eastern  section,  down  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill, consisting  of  34  miles,  being  completed  and 
fit  for  boating  in  18  months.  The  Western  Sec- 
tion, from  the  summit  to  the  Susquehanna,  is 
much  the  easiest,  and  will  not  take  so  long  to 
finish ;  so  that  the  public  may  expect,  in  three 
years,  to  see  the  commerce  of  the  Susqueh;inna 
brought  by  the  Schuylkill  to  our  wharves  on  the 
Delaware. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  engineer,  has  arrived  from 
New  York.  He  will  proceed,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  former  surveys,  levels,  5cc. 
to  the  Peninsula;  and  having  made  the  neces- 
sary examinations  of  the  ground,  waters,  Sec. 
report  what  route,  under  all  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  preferred  for  the  Chesapeake  Canal. 
To  the  performance  of  a  duty  upon  which  mate- 
rially depends  the  success  of  tliis  great  work, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wright 
brings  an  entire  independence  of  mind,  an  unbias- 
sed judgment,  scientific  acquirement,  and  practical 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  highly  honour- 
able to  an  individual  to  be  selected  for  such  a 
purpose.  Public  expectation  is  directed  to  Mr. 
Wright's  decision,  and  will  be  followed  by  entire 
confidence.  The  managers  of  the  company  have 
done  well  in  chusing  an  individual  as  umpire  on 
this  occasion,  who  adds  to  competency  as  en- 
gineer, in  utter  freedom  from  all  prejudice ;  and 
if  their  final  decision  on  the  important  question 
of  the  route  be  guided  by  his  counsels,  they 
will  doubtless  proceed  with  safety,  and  acquit 
themselves  of  the  duty  of  their  stations  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  public  and  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Wright's  report  will  be  anxiously  ex- 
pected. A  gentleman  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  sinking  shafts,  &c.  preparatory  to 
the  commencement  of  his  labours,  in  which  he 
will  be  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Strickland  and 
Randal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  one  or  more  of 
the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  United 
States  Engineer  Department,  for  whose  assis- 
tance, it  is  understood,  application  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  war,  and  the  President. 

\_Franktin  Gaz. 


Miscellaneous . 

SPEED  OF  HORSES. 
The  following  may  be  given  as  a  just  account 
of  the   most  extraordinary  English  performan- 
ces in  s/iecd    upon  the  turf. 

At  New  Market,  there  are  two  courses,  the 
Beacon  and  the  round ;  the  first  is  exactly  four 
miles,  one  furlong,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  yards,  or  7398  yards,  being  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  yards  over  four  miles.— Childers 
run  this  course  in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  se- 
conds, carrying  nine  stone,  two  lbs  ;  and  in  doing 
this  he  must  have  done  4  miles  in  7  minutes 
and  7  seconds.  The  Round  Course  is  3  miles, 
6  furlongs,  and  93  yards,  or  6693  yards,  being 
347  yards  less  than  4  miles.  Childers  run  this 
course  in  6  minutes  and  40  seconds,  and  if  he 
could  have  continued  t/iis,  would  have  done  4 
miles  in  7  minutes.  It  has  never  been  questioned, 
that  Childers  was  the  swiftest  horse  ever  known 
ill  England ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  no  other 
horse  has  ever  run  the  Beacon  Course  in  less 
time  than  7  minutes  and  50  seconds,  nor  the 
Round  Course  in  less  than  7  minutes.  He  was 
foaled  in  1715. 

Bay  Malton  was  bred  by  the  then  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  foaled  in  1760.  He  was 
esteemed  the  first  horse  of  his  year  in  the  king 
dom,  and  won  more  prizes  of  consequence  and 
value  than  any  horse  of  his  time.  His  most  ce- 
lebrated performance  was  4  miles  in  7  minutes, 
43  seconds  and  a  half,  and   done  over  York. 

It  is  said  that  Col.  O'Kelly's  horse  Eclipse, 
ran  the  same  distance  over  York,  in  eight  min- 
utes, with  tivetve  stone,  though  going  only  at  hia 
rate,  without  any  inducement  to  speed.  This 
horse  stands  second  to  Childers  alone,  and  was 
foaled  in  1764,  during  the  eclipse  of  that  year. 

Merkin,  a  fox  hound  bitch,  ran  a  trial  of  four 
miles,  and  crossed  the  ground  in  7  minutes  and 
half  a  second.  This  dog  belonged  to  Col.  Thorn- 
ton, and  is  more  distinguished  in  her  family  for 
speed,  than  Childers  in  his,  and  has  certainly 
outdone  every  thing  in  actual  performance.  She 
once  challenged  any  hound  of  her  year  for  10,000 
guineas^  to  run  five  miles  over  New  Market, 
giving  220  yards. 

Can  it  be  presumptuous  in  me  then,  to  assert, 
that  there  is  not  on  record  any  horse  other 
than  Childers,  that  has  done  the  full  fair  four 
miles  in  less  time  than  Sir  Henry  did  his  first 
four  miles  on  Tuesday,  and  that  there  is  no  horse 
on  record  that  has  done  the  same  disatnce  in  the 
same  time  with  Sclipse  at  his  age. 

JOHNNY  RAW. 
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AME RIC  AN  FA RM  V.R. 


[June  20,  1823. 


The  following  interesting  circumstance  is  conn- 
tnunicated  from  the  most  respectable  source,  ami 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  ot  liie 

statement.  a-       o- 

Extract  of  a   If  iter   from  London,   J\ov.  ^.o. 

"  A.  great  object  of  curiositv  is  now  prc;)arm;; 
on  the  Thames— a  i.tw  Steam  N'tsscl,  intended 
for  Calcutta.  Her  cn^'ine  and  boiler  occupies  on- 
ly one-litth  part  of  tlie  usual  space— her  furnace 
consumes  its  own  smoke,  will  perform  with  one 
bushel  what  formerly  took  one  clialdron  ot  coals  : 
her  boiler  is  constructed  to  return  its  own  steam, 
Avithout  one  particle  escaping,  so  tliat  once  filled 
it  is  enough  for  the  voyage,  which  it  is  c:dculated 
she  will  perform  in  36  or  40  days.  Themven- 
tion  is  American— PEKKINS  is  the  man,  who 
does  Honour  to  his  country.  In  two  months  time 
this  vessel  will  sail  (or  go)  lor  Calcutta." 

-•George  Clerk,  the  coachman  of  a  Bristol  and 
Bath  coach,  was  tried  under  the  new  Act  or  Par- 
liament, for  Manslaughter,  in  having  furiously 
driven  a  coach  so  that  it  was  upset,  and  a  person 
named  James  Hamilton  killed.  The  case  was 
clearly  proved  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  Jury 
immediately  found  him  guitfy. 

Mr.  Justice   Burrough,  on  addressing  the  pri- 
soner, observed,  that  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment he  was  empoweredto  sentence  him  to  traiis- 
por  ation    for   life;  but   as  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance which  his  Lordship  knew  of,  of  a  convic 
tion  for  the  offence  of  furiously  diivmg,  he   did 
not  think  it  necessary  to   visit  him  with  the  tull 
measure  of  punishment  which  the  law  enabled 
him  to  inflict,  and  he  should  impose  a  more  leni- 
ent punishment,  in   the  hopes   that   that  would 
operate  as  a  first  warning  to   those  of  his  class. 
His  Lordship,  however,  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  a  great  portion  of  the  evil  was  occasi- 
oned by  the  inattention  of  the  proprietors  them- 
selves,' who  encouraged  this  system  of    driving 
furiously,  for  the  purpose  of  out-stripping  each 
other,  and   getting  more  money  by  performing 
journevs  in  a  shorter  time.     Such  a   rate  of  tra- 
velling as  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour  by  a 
codch  laden    with  passengers,   was  a  rate  which 
could  net  be  sanctioned,  for  it  was  dangerous  and 
illegal,  and  those  who  adopted  it  must  beware, 
for  they  did  it  at  their  peril.      He   was  atraid, 
however,  they  would  go   on  driving  faster  and 
faster,  until  by  repeated  accidents  it  became  ne- 
cessary  to  put  a  stop    to  the  system,  by  sentenc- 
ing those  who  in  the  pursuit  of  it  occasioned  the 
death  of  any   of    his  Majesty's    subjects,   to  be 
transported  tor  life.     His  Lordship  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  in 
the  county  gaol,  and  during  that  time  to  be  kept 
to  hard   labour   at   the    treadmill.     There  were 
many  /e/nts  in  Court,  amongst  whom  the  convic- 
tion and  sentence  appeared   to  excite   a  strong 
sensation. 

At  the  Warwick  Assizes,  a  plaintilT  of  the 
name  of  Heely,  got  a  verdict  af  £100  damages 
against  Waterhouse  and  others,  for  a  broken 
leg,  occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  defend- 
ants' coach,  the  Balloon,  on  which  Paintifi'  was 
a  passenger. 

John  Bolt,  convicted  at  the  late  Exeter  Assizes 
of  having  shot  at  Jane  Jusland,  was  executed  on 
Friday  the  4th  inst.  He  said,  to  the  last,  that 
his  love  (or  her  was  unabdted,  and  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  frenzy  when  he  attempted  her 
hfe. 

In  the  case  of  Moses  Long,  convicted  at  the 
Suffolk  Assizes  of  a  burglary  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Peck,  Brockfurd,  a  curious  confession 
was  made  by  the  prisoner,  from  which  it  ap- 


peared that  he  entered  by   breaking   a  pane  ot  [ 
glass,  marched  about  the  house,  throwing  open 
ail  the  doors  ;  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  slept,  He 
supposed  above   an    hour  ;  came  to  anotner  bed- 
room,   and  again   lay   down,   but  in  a   few  min- 
utes got  up  again,  and  "  squatted  down    upon  the 
nairs;  went  into  the  kitchen,   and  ate  a  candle 
which  he  found  there.     He  afterwards  took  uj)  a 
parcel  of  bank-notes,  and  laid  them  down  again 
thinking  them  letters.     Seeing  something  which 
looked   like   a  desk,  he   opened   it,  and  putting 
his  hand  upon  some  black  and  white  stripes,  to 
his  great   astonishment  and  terror  a   noise  pro- 
ceeded from  them,    and  he  ran  away   as  fast   as 
he   could;    this  was  a  piano-forte !     The  Court 
was  convulsed    with  laughter  at  this  confession, 
from   which,    and    other   circumstances,    it  ap- 
peared that  the   prisoner,  who  was  an  inmate  ot 
the  workhouse,   was  a  man  of  very  weak  under- 
,tanding,  but  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong. 


sales— White  wheat ,  $1  42  to  1  46— Red  do.  $1  42 
to  $1  43— Rye,  75  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
—Live  "Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound— Mutton,  5 


A  man  of  the  name  of  W.  Harris,  a  convicted 
felon,  now  confined  in  tlie  gaol  ot  Portsmouth, 
has  confessed  that  he  was  concerned  with  Hussey, 
and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Lee,  in  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Bird  and  his  housekeeper,  at  Green- 
wich, about  five  years  ago  ;  and  he  has  also  con- 
fessed he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Lieut. 
Johnson,  on  the  Deptford  road,  about  li  years 
ago. 

iTT*  An  adjounicd  speci.al  meeting  of  the  "  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society"  will  be  held  in  the 
room  over  the  Post  Office,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, on  the  23d  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration,  the  form  ef  constitution, 
which  fhall  then  be  submitted  to  their  delibera- 
tion, by  their  committee  appointed  to  propose 
the  same.  „     , 

By  order,  JAMES  HOWARD,  Sec'ry. 


to  6  cts.  per  lb.— Beans,  gl  37  5  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  SO 
a  S?6— Orchard  Grass  do.  $3— Herds'  Grass  do.  §3 
-Timothy  do.  $i  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
gl  50— Flaxseed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  33  to  34  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,   $6   50,    scarce— Herrings, 

No.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  ^2  50 Fine  salt, 

60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70— Butter, 
(Firkin)  14  cts  per  lb— Eggs,  12i  cts.  per  doz. 
-Hay,  S14  50  to  gl5  per  ton— Straw,  $9. 
Maryland  Tob.\cco.— Fine  Yellow,  none- 
good  do  none— Fine  Spangled,  15  to  g' 8— Fine 
Red,  BlO  to  16— good  do.  5  to  §8— Dark  gS 
to  S4  50— Seconds,  §1  50  to  S8-  „   ^ 

Sales.— 1  hogshead  S24— 3  do.  S12— 3  do.  gll 
—1  Second,  S-1— raised  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wall, 
Truman's  J^oint,  Patuxent. 

The  following  sales  have  been  made  within  a 
few  days,  bv  a  commission  merchant  here.— 15 
hhds.  Patuxent  Fine  Red,  10  first,  glS  to  §16—5 
Seconds,  at  $8,6- William  D.  Bowie's  crop— 28  do. 
do.  do.  17  First,  813  50—11  Seconds,  §6  50— 
William  Bowie's  do.— 20  do.  do.  16  First,  and  4 
Seconds,  averaged  over  §10- John  B.  MuUikin's 
crop— 48  do.  do.  35  First,  810-13  Seconds,  f,7— 
Benjamin  Odeii's  crop— 19  do.  do.  good  Red, 
17  at  fc8,and2at  S5 

The  above  prices  are  fully  maintained,  and  the 
good  qualities  are  becoming  scarce  in  the  market 
— some  further  inquiry  for  the  most  inferior  mid- 
ing   descriptions,  same  as  last  report. 


WBM  IS*iiIBSElllB-i 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,    JUNE    20,    1823. 

We  placed  on  file  for  publication  as  soon  as 
received,  the  valuable  address  from  Col.  Pick- 
ering, as  one  of  those  good  things,  which,  be- 
mg  \he  fruit  of  sound  judgment,  and  founded  on 
great  experience,  would  wear  well,  and  be  well 
received  whenever  we  could  find  room  to  insert 
it.  We  regret  tliat  the  arrangements  of  the 
paper  did  not  conveniently  admit  its  insertion 
entire,  in  one  number — but  it  will  be  found  that, 
as  is  usual  with  his  communications,  the  address 
is  so  systematically  framed,  and  the  different 
subjects,  so  well  defined  and  separated,  that  our 
division  of  it,  will  not  break  the  continuity  of  his 
remarks  on  any  particular  topic. 


We  understand  a  watering  place  has  lately 
been  established  in  Virginia,  called  the  Bote- 
tourt Springs,  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  is  likly  to  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable public  resort.     There  are   two  springs 

one  strongly  impregnated   with    sulphur  and 

magnesia — the  other  a  tonic.  The  \vaters  of 
which  have  been  found  very  efficacious  in  a  va- 
riety of  diseases.  There  are  hot,  cold  and  show- 
er baths.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  the 
accommodations  throughout,  are  in  a  style  of 
neatness  and  comfort,  that  few  other  watering 
places  in  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  can  boast. 
It  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
country  on  the  main  road,  leading  from  Balti- 
more to  Tennessee,  (Alabama,)  and  the  other 
South-Western  states — and  is  about  midway  be- 
tween Fincastle  and  Salem,  Botetourt  county. 


A  new  -use  and  ufifilicatmi  of  sheefi-power. — 
Gen.  Ringgold,  of  \\  asliington  county,  who  shear- 
ed this  year,  upwards  of  one  thousand  sheep — 
and  has  marked  1600  for  shearing  the  next- 
kept  this  flock  fmfiturlnt;  in  his  wlwut  until 
near  the  middle  of  April.  By  this  means  the 
fly,  then  in  the  young  shoots,  was  in  a  great 
measure  extirpated.  His  system  is  to  have  them 
confined  in  their  range,  to  a  given  space — and  so 
pass  them  regularly  over  the  whole  field.  This 
too,  has  the  effect  of  distributing  their  manure 
equally. 

■■o^^ 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white   wheat,  §8— Howard  street 
Superfine,^?  25— fine  do.  g6  75— Wharf, do.  $7— 


¥li>lV  SALE 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy — The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  Immediate  possession  given— For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLIVER. 


Print'tl  evil ■>  Friday  ■>!  K^  l»-i-  annum,  fi.r  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU.  Edi- 
tor by  JOSEPH  ROUlNS0N,«iithc  North  Weit  curm-r  ot  Market 
and  Bt-lvidere  streetv,  lialiiinore  :  where  cvtrv  desfrijnion  ol  Biiok 
and  Job  Printing  ii  exrtnted  wittt  nen;nes8  and  dt  it|iHtcli— Orden 
Iron,  a  distance  lor  Pnniinl;  or  Binding,  with  (jroper  dincliuui 
proinply  euendtd  to,  addiessttl  to  J.  Kobiiisun,  Ualtnoun:. 


No.  14. — ^VoL.  5. 
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Internal  iTn^Yovemeivt. 

ON  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND.  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  5. 

The  great  error  of  popular  conjecture,  in  aver- 
raling,  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  difficultiea 
and   cxfiense  of  ofiening  a  Canal. 

40.  Few  occasions,  I  believe,  have  occurred, 
I  know  of  none,  upon  which  the  public  mind  has 
strayed  more  widely  from  the  truth  than  the  pre- 
sent. In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Considerations 
on  the  Great  Western  Canal,"  printed  at  Brook- 
lyn in  1818,  page  37,  it  is  stated,  that,  when  it 
luas  Jimt  neriousty  contemfilated,  to  embark  in 
that  undertaking,  it  was  objected,  that,  the  ma- 
'iing  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  canal, 
ivoittd  even  baffle  the  whole  collective  energies 
of  the  JVution,at  this  early  stage  of  our  history, 
and  that  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  the  rou7id 
sum  frequently  set  down  as  the  Jirobable  cost  ; 
whereas  it  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  ex- 
perience that  only  one  state,  single  handed,  will 
be  entirely  adequate  to  accomplish  the  object, 
and  for  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  money.  I 
might  have  said  for  about  one  fifth,  as  may  be 
thus  explained:  the  whole  cost,  as  will  hereaf- 
ter be  quoted,  was  estimated  at  ,g4,57],813,  and 
from  its  being  since  ascertained  that  the  actual 
cost  had  generally  fallen  below  the  estimate,  it 
has  been  understood  that  the  sum  total  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  reduced  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
which  being  taken  from  the  sum  above  stated, 
the  remainder  will  exceed  four  millions,  that 
is  the  fifth  part  of  twenty  millions,  by  only  a 
small  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  Thus, 
it  appears  that,  in  this  instance,  public  conjec- 
ture was  nearly  five  to  one  above  the  reality. 

41.  Having  for  some  years  past  been  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  canals,  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  inquiries,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  others.  Most  of  the  es- 
timates which  have  thus  come  to  my  knowledge, 
have  been  still  more  extravagant  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  Even  the  lowest,  have  been 
greatly  above  tlie  probable  cost,  as  it  may,  with 
rational  certainty,  be  calculated  from  firactiral 
and  other  substantial  data,  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  Some  have  been  ready  to  conclude, 
that  to  open  one  hundred  miles  of  Canal  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Susquehanna,  would  be  literal- 
ly impossible  ;  or,  if  possible  at  all,  the  city, 
should  it  be  sold,  would  hardly  produce  an 
amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense ;  others 
that  the  whole  state  of  Maryland  would  be  una- 
ble to  furnij-h  the  money  that  such  a  prodigious 
undertaking  would  require.  By  an  intelligent 
person,  in  other  respects,  but  from  want  of  op- 
portunity, having  little  acquaintance  with  the 
business  of  cutting  Canals,  as  is,  in  general,  tlic 
case  throughout  the  great  mass  of  our  popula- 
tion, I  was  lately  asked  whether  in  my  opinion 
ten  millions  of  dollars  would  be  a  sum  suffi- 
cient;  by  another,  -v/heihtr  eight  millions,  would 
in  my  estimation,  answer ;  and  again,  whether 
six  millions  were  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  To  these,  and  all  similar  inquiries, 
my  reply  has  usually  been,  that  I  had  no  idea  of 
any  such  amount  being  necessary  ;  that  on  the 
contrary  it  was  my  firm  persuasion  that  one  7nil- 
lioji  of  dollars  economically  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended, would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  meet- 
ing every  expense.  For  the  accuracy  of  this 
persuasion,  I  have  frequently  assigned  my  reasons 
to  individuals,  and  as  I  believe  them  to  be-  well 
founded,  am  now  willing  to  submit  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public. 

Vol.  5. — l-i. 


43.  The  late  B.  H.  Latrobe,  a  firofessional  en- 
gineer of  extensive  experience,  and  whose  opi- 
nion is  appreciated  as  being  entitled  to  the 
greatest  res/iect,  in  an  essay  published  over  the 
signature  B,  in  the  Baltimore  Federal  Gazette, 
under  date  23d  September,  1818,  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  Susquehanna  Canal,  now  under 
discussion,  supposing  its  length  to  be  100  miles 
at  §3,545  per  mile,  if  cut  thro\igh  no  worse 
ground  than  the  Canal  of  New  York  ;  or,  should 
the  ground  be  jnore  rocky  and  difficult,  as  he 
supposes  would  probably  be  the  fact,  he  has  on 
this  account  conceded  that  the  cost  per  mile  might 
amount  to  ,g5,000,  that  is,  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  whole  canal,  should  the  distance  be 
prolonged  to  one  hundred  miles. — Until  lately, 
I  was  also  inclined  to  believe  that  their  route  was 
likely  to  be  much  more  advantageous  for  open- 
ing a  Canal  than  any  that  could  be  selected  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  the  Susquehanna ;  but 
from  accounts,  I  have  lately  read,  as  well  as 
verbal  information  that  I  recently  met  with,  of 
their  Herculean  labours  in  opening  the  entire 
channel  of  their  Canal  through  solid  and  slaty 
rock,  very  tedious  to  be  excavated,  and  being 
likewise  informed  that  the  making  of  a  Canal  on 
sideling  ground  is  attended  with  little,  if  any  more 
difficulty,  than  if  it  were  level,  my  prospect  in 
relation  to  our  route  now  is,  provided  we  can 
bring  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  the  summit  level, 
that  it  will  not  be  near  as  much  worse  than 
theirs,  as  I  had  formerly  anticipated. 

43.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  is  usual  for  hous- 
es to  be  built  by  contract,  after  the  cost  has  been 
estimated  by  a  competent  architect.  It  is  also 
common  for  Turnpike  roads  to  be  made,  and 
Canals  to  be  opened  in  like  manner,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  mechanical  business  is  performed 
at  a  price  previously  ascertained.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  cost  of  opening  a  Canal  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  estimated  as  well  as  that  of  ma- 
king a  Turnpike  road,  or  building  a  house.  I 
am  not  about  to  imagine,  however,  that  an  es- 
timate made  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  Richmond  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  cost  of  building  a  house  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  would  be  sufficiently  accurate 
to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  contract  for  build- 
ing a  similar  house  in  Baltimore.  I  am  aware, 
that  for  this  purpose,  all  the  particular  facili- 
ties and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  would 
require  to  be  attentively  considered.  I  am  also 
aware  that  equal  attention  would  be  indispensi- 
ble,  were  a  contract  proposed  for  the  opening  of 
a  Canal  in  Maryland.  But  if  it  were  known 
tl'.at  the  cost  of  a  number  of  houses,  similar  to 
others  that  were  wanted  in  Baltimore,  had  been 
particularly  estimated  in  the  places  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  had  been 
substantially  verified  by  some  being  actually 
built,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  would,  no  doubt, 
consider  the  evidence  conclusive,  that  if  the 
amount  of  the  estimates  thus  made,  and  confirmed 
byexfierimcnt,  did  not  exceed  six,  seven,  or  eight 
thousand  dollars,  owing  to  the  cost  of  labour  and 
materials,  being  about  the  same,  the  cost  would 
be  about  the  same  with  us  as  with  them.  Thus, 
a  conclusive  criterion  would  be  furnished  for  de- 
ciding to  what  extent  it  would,  or  would  not  be 
advisable  to  engage  in  the  building  of  such  hou- 
ses in  Baltimore.  In  like  manner,  were  Canals 
of  the  size  required,  found  to  cost  only  from  six  to 
seven,  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  might  very  rationally  be 
concluded  they  would,  in  all  probability,  cost 
about  the  same,  or  at  the  very  utmost,  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile  in  Maryland, 
unless  it  were  known  that  the  route  was  particu- 
larly difficult.  In  other  words,  a  well  founded 
criterion  may  thus  be  afforded  for  deciding  with 


certainty  to  what  extent  it  may,  or  may  not,  be 
advisable  for  the  state,  consistent  with  the  extent 
of  its  resources,  to  embark  in  the  opening  of  two 
or  more  Canals,  or  only  of  one. 

44.  But  as  no  estimate  could  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  a  building,  without  knowing  its  size,  and 
the  style  of  its  workmanship,  so  neither  is  it  possi- 
ble for  that  of  a  canal  to  be  developed,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  its  dimensions.  This  be- 
ing a  question  of  superior  import.ince,  it  appears 
to  be  the  more  indispensable  that  it  should  be 
minutely  investigated.  Such  an  examination  may 
be  the  means  of  preventing  many  thousands  of 
dollars  being  expended  to  very  little  purpose.— 
It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  any  canal  intended  to  be  united  with 
the  Susquehanna  or  Potomac,  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  size  of  such  boats  as  were  best  adapted 
to  river  navigation ;  so,  as  neither  to  occasion  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  opening  the  Canal, 
nor  to  ceunteract  its  utility  afterwards,  when  in 
operation.  In  page  VI,  of  the  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  public  documents  relating  to  the 
New  York  Canals,  published  in  1821,  it  is  stated 
that  boats  of  100  tons  may  be  navigated  on  their 
waters ;  that  their  whole  length  will  be  414,  the 
Erie  Canal  353,  and  the  Northern  Canal  61  milesi 
that  the  expenses  of  both  are  estimated  at 
'S5,371,814,  the  sum  of  34,571,813  for  the  West- 
ern, and  §800,000  for  the  Northern  Canal.  The 
depth  I  find,  page  104,  to  be  4  feet.    Thus,   the 

I  excavation  required  for  every  yard  in  length  15 
15  cubic  yards  and  one  ninth  ;  and  the  average 
cost  per  mile,   a  small  fraction   under  Jgl3,000. 

;The  aggregate  rise  and  fall  is  elsewhere  stated  to 
be  661  feet  4  inches. 

45.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  less  the 
cross-section  of  a  boat  can  be,  that  is  presented 
to  the  water,  the  less  will  be  its  resistance.  By 
experiments  also,  which  are  recited  in  the  New- 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  article  Navigation  In- 
land, page  411,  it  appears,  that  supposing  one 
pound  weight  to  be  divided  into  100  parts,  the 
resistance  against  a  square  foot,  as  of  a  thin  plate 
immersed  in  a  stream,  was  found  to  be  181  ; 
against  a  square  foot,  as  of  the  front  of  a  box  one 
foot  long  142, — and  against  an  equal  front  of  a 
box  3  feet  long  129  of  those  parts.  Hencoit  fol- 
lows, that  the  greater  the  length  of  a  boat  is,  and 
the  shorter  its  beam,  that  is,  the  less  its  width  in 
proportion  to  its  tonnage,  the  less  will  be  its  re- 
sistance. In  confoi-mity  with  this  principle,  it  is 
imderstood,  that  the  form  of  boat,  most  afifirov- 
ed,  both  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  is 
usually  from  70  to  80  feet  long,  and  between  7 
and  8  feet  wide,  so  as  to  carry  about  15  tons,  or 
150  barrels  of  flour.  Under  these  considerations, 
and  from  being  informed  by  Joseph  EUicott,  last 
summer,  when  in  Baltimore,  that  wide  Canals 
were,  of  late,  very  much  exploded  in  England, 
the  reasons  appear  to  be  strong,  for  believing, 
that  a  water  line  of  24  feet,  more  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  boat,  would  be  sufficiently 
wide  for  the  canal  in  question.  With  the  usual 
slope  of  18  inches  base  on  both  sides,  to  one  foot 
rise,  the  bottom  would  then  be  12  feet,  and  8  cu- 
bic yards  the  excavation  required  for  every  yard 
in  length, 

46.  In  favour  of  the  size  thus  adopted,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
size  of  the  James  River  Canal  which,  agreeably 
to  the  information  of  Isaac  Briggs,  who  assisted 
in  its  location,  is  to  be  30  feet  at  the  surface, 
21  in  the  bottom  and  3  deep,  being  an  excava- 
tion of  8  cubic  yards  and  a  half  in  every  yard  of 
distance  ;  and  nearly  agreeing  also  in  size  with 
30  feet  water  line,  20  in  the  bottom,  and  3  deep, 
as  reported  for  the  Potomac  Canal,  being  an  ex- 
cavation, for  every  yard  in  length,  of  eight  cu- 
bic yards  and  one  third.    I  have  been  induced  ter 
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propose  4  feet  for  the  depth,  instead  of  3,  because 
the  Canal  would  be  less  liable  to  be  choaked  by 
a  collection  of  sediment,  and  would  remain 
open  for  use  a  much  greater  length  of  time  with- 
out being  cleaned.  Under  these  considerations, 
I  have  become  entirely  convinced  that  an  abun- 
dance of  useful  economy  may  be  applied  to  tht 
opening  of  Canals,  and  having  selected  the  Mze, 
that  after  the  most  mature  reflection  has  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  the  most  eligible  for  a  boat  navi- 
gation, the  further  calculations  in  relation  to  tlie 
required  expenditure,  will  be  made  the  subject  ot 
my  next  number. ^^^^^^^  KENWORTHY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AN  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  CATTLE 
SHOW,  OCT.  9,  182-2.  BY  THE  HON.  TIMOTHY 
PICKERING. 

(Concluded  from  page  99.) 
In  respect  to  Live  Stock,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  spirit  excited  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  to  attend  to  their  melioration,  by  preserv- 
ing some  of  the  most  promising  for  breeders,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  to  the  shambles  ;  and  by 
introducing  from  other  countries  some  individuals 
already  highly  improved.  New  England  was 
originally  granted  to  merchants  of  Plymouth,  m 
the  countv  of  Devon,  in  England.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  and  brought  with  them  the  De- 
von breed  of  cattle.  The  uniform  red  colour  of 
various  shades,  some  deep  red,  and  approaching  to 
brown,  now  so  commonly  seen  among  us,  are 
probably  descendants  from  the  Devon  race  origi- 
nally imported.  Their  uniform  red  colour  cor- 
responds with  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Devon 
breed,  now  so  highly  improved  and  celebrated  in 
England.  Among  our  own,  individuals  of  this 
stock  might  be  selected,  admitting,  with  equal 
care,  of  equal  improvements,  on  the  principles 
now  so  well  understood  by  the  eminent  English 
breeders,  who,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  said,  are 
indebted  for  them  to  the  celebrated  Robert 
Bakewell.    On  the  same  principles  all  our  other 
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ing  off  their  skins,  and  giving  their  flesh  to  his 
store-hogs.  Tliis  was  to  me  a  singular  instanct 
of  practice ;  but  from  the  good  sense  of  thr.t 
farmer,  I  conclude  he  must  have  experienced  n 
to  be  not  merely  a  necessary  but  a  saving  prac- 
tice. It  may  be  in  use  among  other  great  dairy 
farmers,  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

The  Trustees  have  already  offered  a  pre- 
mium to  encourage  the  making  of  Fine  Butter. 
But  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  difficult,  it 
not  impracticable,  to  make  any  of  the  greatest 
excellence  during  summer,  without  the  aid  of 
ice-houses  or  spring-houses.  The  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia is  admitted,  1  believe,  to  be  supplied 
with  some  butter,  during  the  warm  montlis,  su- 
perior to  what  is  found  in  other  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  their  pastures  are  not  bet- 
ter than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  some  other  ci- 
ties and  towns.  I  ascribe  this  superiority  ex- 
clusively to  the  siiring  houses  on  many  of  the 
farms    in    the    neighbourhood   of    Philadelphia. 


Good  Cider. 
Were  this  beverage  as  well  made,  as  easily  it 
■ni,^ht  be,  it  would  be  alike  palatable  and  whole- 
some ;  and  in  the  end  might  banish  spirituous 
1  juors  from  the  houses  of  the  great  body  of  out; 
citizens.  Good  cider  might  be  furnished  at  half 
the  expense  of  strong  malt  liquors  ;  provided 
apple  orchards  were  more  extensively  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  fruits  intended  for  cider,  properly  se- 
lected. We  have  a  great  deal  of  bad  cider,  be- 
cause sound  and  unsound  apples  are  ground  to- 
gether, and  no  regard  is  paid  to  fermentation, 
except  to  give  it  vent.  No  one  can  suppose  the 
juice  of  rotten  apples  capable  of  becoming  cider. 
But  in  whatever  degree  they  are  introduced,  in 
the  same  degree  the  l.quor  must  be  debased. 
To  make  the  finest  cider,  sound  apples  oiUy 
should  be  used.  But  I  must  not  enter  into  the 
minute  particulars  of  the  process  of  making  and 
managing  cider — it  would  not  comport  with  the 
occasion,   nor   be   practicable  within  the   limits 


farms    in    the    neighbourhood   ot    I'nuaaelpnia.  occasion,   nor   oe   pracucauic  wiiuiii  ui' 
Pennsylvania  is  a  well  watered  country.     Therelto  which  this  discourse  must  be  contined.     I  will 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  early  practice,  in  tak-l  barely  suggest  a  few  things   which  involve  some 
ing  up  land  for  a  farm,  to  search  for  a  spring  ;  principles.  . 

and  as  near  to  it  as  the  ground  would  permit,  In  every  orchard  are  found  a  great  varietv  ot 
regardless  of  its  situation  in  respect  to  the  pub-i apples  generally  used  for  cider.  In  New  Eng- 
lic  road— to  erect  the  dwelling  house.  Herejland  I  presume  these  are  chiefly  wild,  that  is, 
the  cattle    as  well  as  the  faniilv,  would  at  once  ungrafted  fruit.     And  I   have  heard  the  opinion 


find  good  water,  without  the  labor  of  digging  a 
well.  Over  these  springs  small  houses  are 
erected  usually  of  stone.  The  room  of  the  spring- 
house  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  square, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  provided 
for.  Trenches  are  made  on  the  four  sides  ot 
the  floor,  and  bottomed  and  lined  with  flat  stones. 
The  residue  of  the  floor  is  likewise  paved  with 
stones.  The  water  from  the  spring  enters  at 
the  side  of  one  trench,  runs  all  round,  and  at  the 
opposite  side  passes  away  at  a  hole  left  in  the 
wall.  The  under  side  of  the  hole  is  at  such  a 
heigh  above  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  as  to 
raise  the  water  just  enough  to  keep  the  milk 
cool  in  tlie  pans  which  are  placed  in  it.  This 
water  runs  perpetually  from  its  source,  and  as 
constantly  passes  off  at  the  outlet.  In  one  of  the 
trenches  are  also  set  the  cream  pots,  and  the 
pots  with  the  butter  the  night  before  it  is  car- 
ried to  market.  Perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton and  other  towns  in  the  State,  there  may  be 
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domestic  animals  may  be  improved.     And  this:  some   springs  which  may  furmsh  the  same  ac- 


course  appears  to  me  indispensable  for  the  spee- 
dy attainment  of  extensive  improvements  of  our 
stock,  of  neat  cattle  especially.    More  than  one 
generation  must  pass  away  before  highly  improv- 
ed races,  from  the  few  imported  animals,  can  be 
generally  obtained.    In  this  important  work  every 
substantial  farmer  in   the  country  ought  to  en- 
gage ;  and  by  their  rival  efforts  in  every  county, 
the  great  object  might  be  accomplished.    Beauty 
of  form  is  desirable,  and  will  merit  attention:  Ijut 
strength  for  labour   and  ample  supplies  for  the 
dairy  are  more  important.     A  disposition  to  fat- 
ten at  an  early   age— a.  point  of  excellence  zeal- 
ously sought  for  in   England,  where  husbandry 
labors  are    chiefly  performed  by   horses,  is  not 
of  material   consequence  to  New  England   far- 
mers, where  oxen  for  the  draught  and  cows  for 
the  dairy  constitute  their  most  interesting  stock. 
But  what  shall  farmers,  who  live  remote  from  a 
veal-market,  do  with  their  surplus  calves,  above 
the   numbers  of  the  best  selected  to   keep  up 
their  stocks,  and  to  supply  those  whose  situation 
may  induce  them  to  purchase,  and  not  breed  for 
themselves  ?— I    will    mention   what   was  sotyie 
years  since  stated  to   me   as  the   practice  of  a 
respectable   farmer   in    Connecticut.      He    had 
cows  for  a  large  dairy,  and  cheese  making  was 
his  object.    He  allowed  his  supernumerary  calves 
to  suck  their  dam  three  days,  (or  until  the  milk 
■was  fit  for  the  dairy)  and  then  killed  them  ;  tak- 


commodations. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning 
an  evil  which  pervades  our  whole  country,  from 
one  extreme  of  the  union  to  another— the  gen- 
eral use  of  spirituous  liquors— prevailing,  in  the 
opinion  of  wise  and  good  men,  to  a.  mischievous 
excess.  Sometimes  it  has  been  hoped  that  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  might  find  means  to  check 
the  pernicious  practice.  But  the  class  of  farm- 
ers who  abstain  from  it  must  be  too  numerous  to 
become  candidates  for  premiums  on  temper- 
ance. Besides,  such  prudent  men  need  no  re- 
muneration for  their  abstinence.  Here  virtue 
is  indeed  its  Ovvn  reward. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  and  Spain  the  labor- 
ers in  husbandry  are  remarkable  for  their  tem 
perance  :  but  they  drink  small  wines  instead  of 
ardent  spirits.  A  French  gentleman  who  for 
some  years  was  endeavouring  to  establish  vine- 
yards in  the  Middle  States,  particularly  in  Penn- 
sylvania, once  mentioned  to  me  how  cheaply  the 
French  peasantry  could  be  regaled  with  wine, 
purchasing  a  bottle  for  a  few  pence.  At  the 
same  time,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he  admit- 
ted that  such  wine  was  not  equal  to  good  Amer- 
ican bottled  cider.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
nothing  might  be  so  likely   to  check,  and  in  a 


expressed,  that  such  wild  fruit  would  make  the 
best  cider.  This  surely  is  an  error.  For  al- 
though in  a  large  orchard  some  good  natural 
fruits  may  be  found,  yet  many  of  the  trees  pro- 
duce apples  so  small  as  to  cost  too  much  labour  to 
collect  them,  and  others  have  juices  so  meagre 
as  when  collected  to  be  of  little  worth.  A  few 
sorts  which  in  England  have  been  celebrated 
for  yielding  the  finest  ciders,  were  always  graft- 
ed with  as  much  attention  as  apples  designed 
for  the  table  are  with  us.  But  in  England,  the 
apples  which  a  century  ago  furnished  ciders  of 
distinguished  excellence, — to  use  the  expressive 
.voids,  in  like  case,  of  some  of  our  own  farmers 
have  run  out.  They  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued by  grafting.  This  well  known  fact  in  that 
country,  has  led  an  eminent  naturalist  there  to 
advance  the  novel  doctrine — doubtless  as  true 
as  novel — that  trees,  like  animals,  have  their 
infancy,  youth,  maturity  and  old  age.  Grafts 
from  the  last,  though  inserted  in  young  stocks, 
soon  perish.  Hence  the  farmers  there  have 
been  seeking  for  fine  cider  fruits  from  new 
trees  growing  from  the  seeds  ;  and  when  any  of 
these  are  found  to  possess  the  desired  qualities, 
they  are  propagated  and  extended  by  grafting. 

In  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  ci- 
ders of  superior  excellence  are  made,  the  far- 
mers produce  them  wholly  by  grafting  :  nor  can 
we  expect  fully  to  rival  them,  until  we  adopt 
the  same  practice. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  extensive  natural  or- 
chards in  Massachusetts  in  which  valuable  cider 
fruits  may  not  be  found,  with  rich  yellow  flesh, 
capable  of  yielding  liquors  strong  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.'  From  such  trees,  if  still  young,  or 
in  vigorous  life,  whole  orchards  might  soon  be 
formed.  And  probably  different  kinds  might  be 
selected  which  ripen  their  fruits  at  the  times 
most  proper  for  making  them  into  cider.  Ap- 
ples until  mellow  do  not  attain  their  highest  fla- 
vor ;  and  till  then  cannot  give  the  highest  fla- 
vor to  cider.  Many  reach  that  mellow-ripe 
state  in  October  and  November,  which  may  be 
called  the  cider-making  months  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  would  require  but  little  attention  to 
select  and  propagate  the  best  apples  thua  ripen- 
ing in  succession.  Such  ciders,  made  of  ripe 
and  unmixed  fruits,  would  be  more  easily  man- 
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the  character  of  the  cider  depends.  In  one  case 
it  will  be  soft  and  pleasant — In  the  other  hard 
and  austere. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Society  have,  I  believe 
for  several  years,  been  offering  a  liberal  pre- 
mium to  encourage  the 

Turning  in  of  Green  Crofts,  as  a  mode  of 
manuring  land  :  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  the 
premium  has  been  claimed.  It  has  been  an  an- 
cient practice  in  other  countries  ;  and  is  not  un- 
known in  ourown  country.  Dr.  Eliot  (whom  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention)  noticed  it  se- 
venty years  ago,  in  his  Essays  on  Field  Husband- 
ry ;  and  recommended  millet  as  a  plant  well 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  seed  being  but 
little  bigger  than  cabbage  seed,  a  small  quantity 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre.  I  have  often  heard 
of  the  turning  in  of  green  crops  being  occasion- 
ally practised  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  years 
since,  an  intelligent  man  of  that  state  mentioned 
to  me  a  farmer,  who  had  purchased  a  farm  in  a 
township  remarkable  for  the  general  poverty  of 
the  soil ;  and  that  he  improved  his  own  by  plough- 
ing in  green  crops — buckwheat,  oats,  rye  ; — turn- 
ing them  in  repeatedly,  until  the  land  produced 
crops  worth  harvesting.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in 
his  Code  of  Agriculture,  speaks  of  the  practice 
of  ploughing  in  buckwheat  and  other  crops, 
when  manure  was  deficient.  But  he  says  that  in 
Lincolnshire,  buckwheat  had  for  several  years 
been  ploughed  in  as  a  manure,  and  ultimately  gi- 
ven up  as  doing  no  good.  He  then  adds — "  Un- 
less so  far  as  nourished  by  the  atmosphere,  the 
vegetables  thus  treated  are  supposed  merely  to 
restore  the  nourishment  obtained  from  the  soil." 
And  this  is  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
ploughing  in  of  green  crops  materially  depends. 
The  plants  while  growing  derive  a  portion  of 
their  food  from  the  air;  and  being  turned  in,  so 
far  at  least  add  manure  to  the  soil.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  benefit:  weeds  spring  up  with  the 
sown  green  crops,  and  are  sown  in  with  them  ; 
thus  increasing  the  manure,  and  it  the  same  time 
cleaning  the  ground  for  a  harvesl  ovop.  But  be- 
sides the  growing  plants,  tl;e  soil  itself,  under 
their  shade,  made  light  by  the  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  is  also  receiving  a  portion  of  the  same 
fertilizing  airs.  Lord  Karnes,  however,  in  his 
Gentleman  Farmer,  says — "  I  approve  not  of 
ploughing  down  buck-wheat,  red  clover,  or  any 
other  crop,  for  manure.  The  best  way  of  con- 
verting a  crop  into  manure  is,  to  pass  it 
through  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  dung  and 
urine,  not  to  mention  the  proiit  of  feeding,  will 
enrich  the  ground  more  than  to  plough  down  the 
crop."  Notwithstanding  these  authorities — and 
the  opinion  of  l^ord  Karnes  is  entitled  to  very 
great  respect. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  many  farms  may 
he  such  as  to  render  the  practice  eligible ;  par- 
ticularly when  manure  is  deficient ; — ami  where  is 
it  not  deficient?  Is  it  not  a  received  fact,  when  lands 
have  been  impoverished  by  cropping  without  ma- 
nuring, that  by  Icttingthemlie  a  fewyearsaOr*/, 
they  ac(]uire  such  a  degree  of  fertility  as  to  bear  a 
crop  of  some  sort  that  rewards  the  farmer's  toil  ? 
If  this  happen  to  unseeded  land,  thrown  out  as 
waste,  how  much  sooner  may  it  be  recovered 
when  sown  with  buck-wheat,  oats,  rye  or  millet, 
and  the  crops  when  in  full  blossom  ploughed  in  ? 
If  this  product  be  small,  let  the  land  be  again 
sown,  and  a  second  crop  be  ploughed  in.  And 
if  a  third  sowing  and  ploughing  in  were  given, 
what  would  be  the  whole  expense?  A  trifle 
compared  with  a  dressing  with  stable  or  barn 
yard  manure — if  it  could  be  procured.  This  is 
to  be  carted  to  the  field  and  spread,  in  order  to 
be  ploughed  in :  but  the  green  crop  is  on  the 
ground,  and  evenly  spread,  ready  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plough.    But  leaving  all  theoretical 


reasoning,   I  will    recur  to  well  authenticated 
facts. 

The  late  distingtiished  agricultural  writer, 
Arthur  Young,  Secretary  to  the  English  Board 
of  Agriculture,  so  lately  as  the  year  ISll,  de- 
livered before  that  body  an  interesting  lecture, 
to  describe  the  husbandry  and  speak  the  praises 
of  three  celebrated  British  farmers.  One  of 
these  was  Mr.  Ducket,  who  occupied  in  succes- 
sion, two  "sand  farms;"  that  is,  farms  in  whose 
soil  sand  was  pveUominant.  It  was  one  of  the 
practices  of  this  very  ingenious  farmer,  to 
plough  in  green  crops  to  enrich  his  land.  And 
to  do  it  effectually,  he  contrived  a  plough  with 
which,  when  drawn  by  four  horses,  he  could 
open  his  fuirows  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  in  them  perfectly  bury  his  green 
crops.  The  opening  of  so  deep  a  furrow  was 
called  trench  filougltinif;  and  by  the  simple  ad- 
dition of  an  arm  partly  curved,  and  fixed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  coulter,  at  the  desired  height  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  sole  or  bottom  of 
the  share,  the  growing  crop  was  pressed  to  the 
ground  ;  and  the  furrow-slice  raised  by  the 
plough,  following  close  behind  and  turned  com- 
pletely over,  perfectly  buried  the  crop  and 
weeds.  This  coulter  of  Ducket's  trench  plongh, 
with  the  curved  arm  attached  to  it,  is  called  a 
skim-coulter.  The  arm  must  necessarily  extend 
so  far  to  the  right  as  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  ; 
and  just  at  that  extreme,  I  conceive,  the  curve 
downward  begins,  so  as,  when  the  growing  crop 
is  pressed  flat,  the  stems  or  straws  may  not 
spread  out  any  further;  and  being  thus  confin- 
ed, are  completely  overwhelmed.  Hence  there 
would  be  no  vegetation  in  the  seams  of  the  fur- 
rows. "  By  means  of  this  tool  (says  Mr.  Young) 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  on  his  farm,  stubbles 
completely  turned  down,  and  crops  of  turnips, 
tares  and  other  plants  instantly  put  in  ;  which 
crops  1  have  afterwards  viewed  with  equal  plea- 
sure and  surprise;  the  execution  was  as  com- 
plete as  the  design  was  sagacious:  but  it  went 
further — converting  the  nuisance  of  any  weeds 
into  manure.  So  effective  was  the  work  of  the 
ploMgh,  that  I  once  saw  him  turn  down  a  crop 
of  rye  six  feet  high,  and  immediatly  roll  in 
turnip  seed.  The  effect  did  not  depend  so  much 
on  an  extraordinary  depth  of  ploughing,  as  on 
the  subversion  of  the  soil ;  for  of  the  rye  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  not  an  atom  was  left  visible ; 
and  yet  the  depth  did  not  exceed  eight  inches. 
But  if  there  be  Couch  (twitch  grass)  in  the  soil 
this  ploughing  is  ten  inches  deep ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  in  any  case  well  hand-hoed.  This 
trench -plougliing  system  is  not  practised  above 
once  in  two  ar  three  years,  and  the  successive  til- 
lage shallow,  upon  the  surface.  By  such  d^.-ep 
ploughing,  seldom  given,  Mr.  Ducket  conceived 
that  a  due  degree  of  moisture  was  preserved  in 
his  light  land  ;  by  means  of  which  his  crops  were 
flourishing  in  seasons  of  drought  which  destroyed 
those  of  his  neighbours." 

Here  perhaps  the  question  will  occur — were 
Mr.  Ducket's  improvements  adopted  by  other 
farmers  ?  Mr.  Young  says  they  were,  by  some 
of  his  enlightened  brethren.  Why  they  were 
not  generally  imitated,  Mr.  Young  ascribes  (I 
repeat  his  words)  to  "  the  perversity  which 
characterizes  the  ignorance  of  English  farmers." 
.\gain  he  says,  "If  our  farmers  would  have 
adopted  the  practices  really  excellent,  as  soon 
as  they  were  known,  British  agriculture  would 
forty  years  ago  have  arrived  at  its  present 
state;  and  at  this  time  the  kingdom  would  have 
been  a  garden." 

In  connexion  with  this  account  of  Mr.  Ducket's 
practice,  1   take  leave   to  suggest  the   necessi 
tv,   or  at  least  the  great  utility,  of  an  occasional 
fallowing ;    primarily,  in  otdft-   to  destroy  the 


weeds  which  infest  so  many  fields,  and  essential- 
ly injure  all  crops  of  small  grain,  especially 
spring  wheat,  which  ripening  more  slowly  than 
rye  and  barley,  is  much  more  oppressed  by  the 
weeds.  In  effecting  the  object  here  suggested, 
and  to  enrich  the  soil  while  making  a  fallow,  I 
would  recommend  the  following  mode  of  prac- 
tice. As  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  spring, 
plough,  sow  and  harrow  in  the  seed  of  the  crop 
intended  to  be  turned  in.  Weeds  will  spring  and 
grow  with  the  crop. — When  the  latter  is  in  full 
blossom,  turn  it  in,  immediately  sow  for  a  second 
crop.  With  this  also  will  arise  another  crop  of 
weeds ;  and  both,  as  before,  are  to  be  turned  in. 
Should  the  season  permit,  and  the  foulness  of  the 
ground  require  it,  sow  for  a  third  crop,  to  be 
ploughed  in,  like  the  former,  before  winter.  A 
field  thus  managed  will  be  in  good  order  for  a 
crop  of  barley,  summer  wheat,  rye  or  oats,  in 
the  ensuing  spi-ing  ;  and  of  either  a  comparative- 
ly clean  crop  may  be  expected. 

This  dressing  with  green  crops,  valuable  as 
I  conceive  it  to  be,  need  not  be  confined  to  sand 
farms ;  it  will  be  not  less  beneficial  in  all  light 
gravelly  loams,  which  I  suppose  rather  to  abound 
in  Massachusetts  ;  certainly,  stiff  clayey  loams 
are  not  common. 

A  few  concise  remarks  on  the  general  princi- 
ple, and  on  some  of  the  objects  of  these  annual 
exhibitions,   will  conclude  this  address. 

It  is  supposed,  and  justly,  that  these  public 
shows,  by  exciting  an  emulation  among  farmers, 
will  lead  to  important  improvements  in  our  hus- 
bandry. The  general  question  which  the  case 
presents,  is,  what  will  be  the  easiest,  cheapest, 
and  most  effectual  means  to  accomplish  this 
great  object?  A  principal  one  has  been  to  grant 
premiums  for  the  greatest  crops  of  specified 
plants  on  given  quantities  of  land.  One  pleas- 
ing result  has  appeared — that  by  ample  manur- 
ing and  good  culture,  the  usual  crops  of  the  same 
plants  may  be  doubled  and  trebled.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  continue  premiums  of  this  kind? 
May  not  now  the  management  of  farms  rather 
claim  attention?  Insteadof  numerous  small  pre- 
miums dispersed  on  a  variety  of  objects,  might 
they  not  be  advantageously  concentrated  for  the 
purpose  here  intimated — the  cleanest,  most  eco- 
nomical, the  most  productive  management  of 
farms?  J''or  it  must  be  such  a  general  imfirove- 
ment  of  the  entire  farm  that  will  constitute  the 
farmer's  fiermtmerit  /irosfierity.  The  decision  of 
claims  on  this  ground  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
made  by  a  committee  of  this  Society  to  travel 
through  the  whole  state :  but  will  it  not  be 
practicable  by  county  committees  ?  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  difficult  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Society  to  prescribe  some  general  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  proceeding,  that  may  pro- 
duce uniformity  in  the  reports  of  county  com- 
mittees acting  under  their  direction. 

In  ploughing,  the  just  aim  must  be  to  make 
straight  furrows,  and  of  a  uniform  breadth  and 
depth ;  and  so  turn  over  the  furrow-slice  as 
completely  to  cover  whatever  plants  or  manure 
are  upon  it.  All  this  cannot  be  effected  with  a 
hurried  step.  And  what  benefit  can  possibly 
result  from  such  a  step?  A  faimcr's  oxen  at 
the  plough  must  labour  a  great  part  of  the  day 
properly  to  turn  over  an  acre.  To  do  this 
without  a  driver,  will  requi-re  a  skilful  plough- 
man and  well  trained  oxen.  To  encourage  the 
forming  of  such  ploughmen  and  oxen,  should,  I 
conceive,  be  the  sole  object  of  ploughing  match- 
es. VV'orking  oxen  at  the  plough,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  trained  when  they  obey  the 
voice  of  the  ploughman,  keep  the  track  in 
which  they  ought  to  move,  and  step  as  quick  as 
will  be  compatible  with  the  necessary  continu- 
ance of  their  labour.    And  as  the  annuid  exhibi* 
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tions  at  this  place  have  demonstrated  the  practi 
cability  of  performing  the  general  operations  of 
the  plough  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  without  a 
driver,  it  may  merit  consideration  whether  pre- 
miums should  not  be  thus  limited  in  all  future 
trials  with  the  plough.  Under  such  limitations, 
every  farmer  who  is  ambitious  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  superiority  in  tliese  points,  would  be  sensible 
that  his  oxen  must  attain  a  certain  size,  and  be, 
though  not  fat,  yet  well  fleshed ;  which  would 
give  strength  to  their  sinews  and  momentum  to 
their  exertions.  With  such  oxen  all  our  agri- 
cultural labours  would  be  so  well  performed, 
that  there  would  be  no  room  to  envy  the  condi- 
tion of  farmers  in  any  of  our  sister  states  ;  in 
some  of  which,  their  horses  consume  perhaps 
as  much  grain  as  would  furnish  bread  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  New-England. 


TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

OLD  WHEAT  RECOMMENDED  for  SEED. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  page  220  of  your  4th  volume,  I  find  the  use 
of  old  wheat  for  seed,  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  new  seed,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
smut  and  mildew.  It  would  appear  from  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Fitter,  extracted  from  the  London 
Farmer's  Journal,  that  the  use  of  old  wheat  for 
seed  is  very  common  in  England ;  a  piactice, 
probably,  introduced  by  the  frequent  failure  of 
their  crops.  In  this  couHtry,  I  believe,  the  use 
of  new  wheat  is  universal.  Since  the  receipt  of 
the  information  of  the  general  destruction  of  our 
wheat  crops,  from  every  quarter  of  our  country. 
1  have  searched  many  agricultural  works  of 
nigh  authority,  for  informsttion  on  this  very  in- 
teresting subject,  without  having  met  with  a 
line,  throwing  any  light  upon  it.  It  is  a  consoling 
reflection,  that  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  an  abundant  supply  of  wheat  of 
the  last  year,  of  a  good  quality,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  seed  from  thecrop  of  the  present  sea- 
son— and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  reference  to  the 
letter  above  alluded  to,  will  satisfy  any  person  as 
to  the  safety  of  depending  on  it,  in  preference  to 
new  wheat  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  doubts  should 
exist  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  practical  farmers, 
1  should  like  to  see  their  reasons  against  the 
use  of  old  wheat.  It  is  now  the  proper  time  for 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  previous 
to  the  seeding  time  of  the  approaching  autumn. 
Respectfully,  your  friend, 

w.  c. 

June  6,  1823. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 


"  Ye  landlords,  then, 

Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hands 
That  sinks  you  oft  in  elegance  and  ease ; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  russet  clad. 
Whose   toil  to  your's  is  warmth,  and  gi-aceful 

pride  ; 
And  oh !  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board 
Which  covers  your's  with  luxury  profuse, 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains. 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. — " 

From  every  observation  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  during  a  period  of  several  years,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
usual  mode  of  letting  lands,  as  we  see  that  ten 
ants  are  continually  removing  from  one  farm  to 
another  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  appear  near- 


ly as  devoid  of  local  attachment,  as  the  wander- 
ing Arabs.  1  am  aware  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, but  I  think  there  are  very  few  instances  to 
be  met  with  of  a  tenant  who  has  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  the  same  landlord.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  said,  lands  are  so  low  priced  that 
tenants  soon  acquire  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  ;  but  I  by  no  means  agree  with  this 
opinion,  as  I  have  seldom  met  with  these  fortu- 
nate tenants — indeed,  on  a  careful  examination, 
I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  the  language  used 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Home  Tooke,  is 
nearly  applicable  as  respects  tenants — namely — 
"Once  Parson,  always  Parson." 

If  on  enquiry,  it  should  be  found,  that  there 
is  not  that  cordiality  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, as  there  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  this  unea- 
siness of  tenants  arises  principally  from  this 
cause,  it  would  be  well  if  the  evil  was  enquired 
into,  and  if  a  remedy  could  be  found  for  the 
same,  it  would  be  still  better,  as  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  vast  loss  that  is  sustained  bv  the 
community,  and  how  much  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture is  injured  by  this  restlessness  of  tenants ; 
indeed  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  estate 
can  improve  under  such  circumstances ;  and  we 
meet  with  but  few  estates  that  do  not  require 
improvement — but  I  fear  landholders  are  in  ge- 
neral more  intent  on  present  profit,  than  perma- 
nent improvement — and  this  kind  of  economy  is 
the  principal  cause  why  so  many  estates  appear 
so  wretchedly  managed  in  the  southern  states — 
ndeed,  so  long  as  we  hear  men  of  influence  un- 
dertaking to  point  out  the  advantages  of  doing 
without  internal  fences,  and  others  preferring  a 
poor  dead  one,  to  a  living  thorn  fence,  and  some 
cultivating  lands  without  comfortable  buildings, 
and  acting  as  though  they  were  unnecessaiy, 
whilst  almost  every  one  has  taken  up  the  idea, 
that  it  is  better  to  suffer  vegetation  of  every  des- 
cription to  be  dried  up  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
carry  Jiestilence  in  every  direction,  rather  than  to 
consume  it  by  stock ;  and  some  gravely  asserting, 
that  the  grazing  of  sheep,  has  nearly  ruined 
both  England  and  Spain ;  and  others  letting  out 
their  estates  in  a  manner  that  must  entirely  des- 
troy them,  and  bring  ruin  on  the  tenants;  and 
forgetting  that  the  interest  of  both  parties  is  in 
almost  every  instance  the  same — when  we  see 
this,  Mr.  Editor,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
wretched  appearance  of  almost  all  large  land- 
ed estates.  It,  perhaps,  will  be  said  that  in  a 
general  way,  tenants  cannot  be  found  who  are 
worthy  of  generous  and  honourable  indulgences; 
but  the  answer  is  obvious — let  landlords  set  the 
example,  and  tenants  will  find  it  their  interest, 
as  well  as  their  duty  to  follow  it. 

In  order  that  the  subject  of  landlords  and 
tenants  maybe  better  undei-stood,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers  to 
it ;  and  to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  well  if  all 
the  various  modes  of  letting  lands,  were  more 
generally  known,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
this  information,  1  should  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  readers,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
would  communicate  to  you,  such  information  on 
this  subject  as  they  possess,  and  particularly  the 
kind,  and  situation  of  the  land  they  speak  of,  the 
rent ;  and  whether  in  money  or  on  shares,  and 
if  the  latter,  what  proportion  of  the  produce, 
and  whether  every  production  of  the  farm  is 
included— whether  the  landlord  finds  any  part 
of  the  labour  or  stock  ;  or  makes  any  part  of  the 
improveijients,  and  whether  leases  are  given  for 
a  number  of  years — or  any  other  inducements 
held  out  to  encourage  tenants  to  improve  their 
farms  ? 

ALBION. 


FROM    THE    SOUTHERN    PATRIOT. 

INLAND  SWAMPS. 

J^h:  Editor — I  am  happy  to  find  that  a  writer, 
ander  the  signature  of  "  Rusticus,"  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  neglected  and 
abandoned  state  of  the  Inland  Swamps.  I  agree 
fully  with  that  writer,  that  there  are  many  advan- 
tages attending  the  culture  of  those  lands,  which 
make  them  extremely  valuaole,  and  I  do  not  he- 
sitateto  express  the  belief,  that  were  they  put  in 
any  thing  like  the  order,  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Tide  Lands  productive  ;  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  former  rank  in  the 
agricultural  community.  For  that  they  were 
once  in  high  estimation,  there  is  abundance  of- 
proof.  As  rice  has  risen,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  advices  from  Europe,  I  think  it  fit  time  for 
the  proprietors  of  those  lands,  to  take  suitable 
steps  to  restore  them  to  their  former  culture,  but 
before  any  thing  effectual  is  done,  prudence  sug- 
gests the  propriety  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  ac- 
curate surveys  should  be  taken,  tliat  proper  esti- 
mates of  the  pi-obable  costs  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  work  should  be  conducted  in  suth  a'man- 
ner,  as  that  no  irregularity  nor  distraction  of 
councils  should  impede  its  progress. 

The  legal  powers  granted  to  the  Commission- 
ers on  some  of  the  Swamps,  are  fully  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  nothing  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary apathy,  can  account  for  their  reluctance, 
in  coming  forward  to  perform  the  duty,  which 
they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  posterity,  and  to 
their  country.  And  here,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  de- 
plore the  careless  and  neglected  condition  of 
agriculture  generally  in  these  lower  districts.  At 
a  time  when  every  effort  is  making  in  our  sis- 
ter states,  to  advance  the  cause  of  enlightened 
agriculture,  and  to  realize  the  expression  of  the 
Poet — "  O  nimium  fortunatos  sua  si  bona  norint, 
agricolas  ;"  it  is  our  lot,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
witness  its  decline  ;  and  to  find  that  instead  of 
progressing  from  year  to  year,  that  we  are  gra- 
dually receding;  for  rural  concerns,  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance 
and  the  most  desirable  employment,  are  in  most 
cases  looked  upon  as  the  surest  road  to  ruin.  "  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,"  observes  that  departed  pa- 
triot. Gen.  Davie,  "  that  the  generality  of  our  ci 
tizcBs  cultivajte  their  lands  as  if  they  were  but 
tenants  at  will  ;  as  if  there  was  a  general  presen- ^ 
timent  that  we  were  all  sooner  or  later  destined 

to  join  in  the  current  of  Western  emigration 

and  upon  our  present  wretched  system  of  agri- 
culture, this  presentiment  is  not  ill  founded.  Apa- 
thy, or  an  ill  directed  avarice ;  looking  only  to 
the  advantages  of  the  present  moment,  may  ope- 
rate as  decisively  as  the  mandate  of  a  despot  to 
ba  ishusfrom  our  country."  What  is  this  sys- 
tem that  is  so  emphatically  pronounced  wretched? 
Why,  it  is  the  constant  succession  of  exhausting 
crops,  such  as  cotton  and  corn,  without  any  inter- 
vals of  rest,  or  the  use  of  any  meliorating  process, 
aiid  is  as  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  country  as  to 
the  other.  If  then  we  pursue  the  land  killing  sys- 
tem, as  it  has  been  justly  called,  until  every  prin- 
ciple of  fertility  is  destroyed,  and  the  country 
puts  on  an  appearance  most  dreary  and  desolate, 
is  our  condition  without  hope  ?  "  Who  can  we 
censure  but  ourselves  ? 

But  is  there  no  remedy  ?  and  if  there  is,  what 
is  that  remeay  ?  Why,  either  to  restore  the  ex- 
hausted lands,  by  judicious  management,  which 
mus.  necessarily  be  the  work  of  time,  orintroduoe 
the  cuhure  of  rice  into  those  fields  »vhose  fertility 
is  such  that  in  spite  of  mismanagement  they  will 
remain  permanently  productive. — Can  we  look  on 
withcalmness,  and  behold  ourfellow  citizens,  year 
after  year,  quitting  their  native  land  ?  Can  we 
contemplate,  without  emotions  of  sorrow  the  sad 
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reverses  of  fortune,  which  arc  hourly  exhibiting  less  enlightened  periods,  should  have  been  allow- 
themselves  ?  That  we  may  love  our  country  ed  to  remain  until  this  day,  on  the  statute  books 
(says  Burke)  it  should  be  lovely,  but  how  can  we  of  a  country  which  has,  in  so  many  respects,  risen 
continue  to  love  that  country  that  fills  us  with  so  above  the  prejudices  engendered  in  darker  times. 
many  bitter  recollections  of  the  past,  sad  con-|The  abolition  of  usur^-  laws,  one  would  suppose, 
trasts  of  the  present,  and  gloomy  anticipations;  would  as  naturally  follow  after  the  establishment 
Of  the  future.  But  are  we  to  sink  in  desponden-ofthe  great  principles  of  free  government,  asserted 
cy  and  despair  ?  Certainly  not :  patriotism  bids  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  as  has  theabo- 
us  make  every  generous  effort  to  restore  it  to  its  lition  of  church  establishments,  and  other  "  odious 
loveliness  ;  duty  calls  on  us  lo  shake  off  that  fa-;monopolies."  The  prosecution  of  internal  com- 
tal  apathy  which  now  enthrals  us,  and  which  if  merce,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  of  business  of 
it  is  longer  indulged  may  banish  us  forever.  If  every  kind,  necessarily  keeps  half  the  community 
then  by  suitable  efforts  we  can  turn  the  tide  of 


emigration  from  the  Western  country,  and  induce 
our  fellow  citizens,  of  the  Upper  Districts,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  leave  their  homes,  to  bring 
tlieir  industry,  skill  ?nd  capital  to  be  exerted  in 
this  favored  portion  of  the  State,  we  may  hope  to 
see  a  return  of  the  former  state  of  things  ;  and 
after  a  long  night  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  joy 
may  come  at  length  in  the  morning. 

Can  an)  thing  be  more  strange  and  inconsistent 
than  that  we  should  be  lavishing  treasures  to  fa- 
cilitate our  intercourse  with  districts  beyond  the 
niountains,  whilst  we  are  neglecting  the  mines  of 
wea'th  which  we  have  at  home;  no'  that  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  disapproving  the  policy  of 
facilitating  commerce  with  the  other  States,  by  es- 
tablishing good  roaas,  canals,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
at  he  same  time  that  we  attend  to  the  one,  let  us 
not  neglect  the  other.  1  have  now  trespassed 
upon  your  patience  long  enough,  I  shall  there- 
fore conclude,  by  observing,  that  in  a  future 
number  I  will  introduce  the  report  of  an  able 
Engineer,  after  a  survey  made,  at  the  request  of 
the'proprietors  of  one  of  those  swamps. 

'  PHILO-RUSTICUS. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Fromotmff  Agri- 
culture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  11th 
inst.  Aaron  Dexter,  Esq.  the  President,  (and 
who  has  sustained  various  offices  in  the  Society 
for  tkirty  years)  and  Samuel  VV.  Pomeroy,  Esq. 
the  1st  Vice  President,  declining  a  re-election, 
John  Lowell,  Esq.  was  elected  President  ; 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Wii.throp,  Ut  Vice  President ; 
Hon.  Israel  Thorndike,  2d  V.  P. ;  John  Prince, 
Esq.  ireasurer;  Hon.  Richard  Sullivan,  Cor- 
res/ionding  Secretary  ;  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq. 
Recording  Secretary  ;  Benj.  Guild,  Esq.  Ass. 
Rec.  Sec.  ;  and  Aaron  Dexter,  Esq.  Hon.  Peter 
C.  Brooks,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Samuel  Perkins, 
Esq.  Hon.  John  Welles,  and  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq 
3  rustees. 

PRESERVATION   OF   GRAIN,    &c.  FROM 
MICE. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Scalpa,  in  the  Hebrides, 
having  some  years  ago,  suffered  considerably  by 
mice,  put  at  the  bottom,  near  the  centre,  and  at 
the  top  of  each  stack,  or  mow,  as  it  was  raised, 
three  or  four  stalks  of  wild  mint,  with  the  leaves 
on,  gathered  near  a  brook  in  a  neighbouring  field, 
and  never  after  had  any  of  his  grain  consumed. 
He  then  tried  the  same  experiment  with  his 
cheese  and  other  articles  kept  in  store,  and  often 
injured  by  mice  ;  and  with  equal  effect,  by  laying 
a  few  leaves,  green  or  dry,  on  the  articles  to  be 
preserved. — \_Philos.  Magazine. 

USURY  LAWS. 
No  acts  of  legislation  can  have  a  more  immedi- 
ate and  general  bearing  on  the  concerns  and  in- 
tf-ests  of  civilized  society,  than  those  which  are 
in  tituted  to  control  and  regulate  the  uses  oj 
money,  by  private  individuals  ;  and  it  is  truly 
wonderful,  that  such  remnants  of  barbarous  and 


ni  a  continual  state  of  locomotion — vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  majestic  steam  ship  to  the 
Jersey  wagon,  are  indispensable  as  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  com 
munity  :  Why  then  might  we  not  limit  the  price 
of  travelling  fier  mile,  with  the  same  vexatious 
state  of  things  ;  and  minuteness  of  regulation,  as  we  undertake  to  pre 
~  scribe  the  terms  on  which  every  individual  shall 

loan  his  money  ?  Why  not  say  that  a  man  shall 
charge  but  so  much  per  day  for  the  hire  of  tiis 
horse,  as  to  prescribe  the  precise  sum  he  should  re- 
ceive for  the  loan  of  the  money  for  a  given  time,  for 
which  he  bought  the  iiorse  ? — suppose  I  buy  with 
one  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  barrels  of 
flour — why  should  not  the  legislature,  which  in 
its  officiousness,  prohibits  my  lending  the  hun- 
dred dollars  to  my  neighbour  for  a  greater  consi- 
deration than  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  annum, 
also  interpose  and  establish  the  exact  advance  at 
which  I  may  let  him  have  my  flour  ?  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  one  transaction  is  more  specific  in 
its  nature  and  materials,  more  easily  subjected 
to  legal  restraint,  and  less  liable  to  evasion  than 
the  other:  the  fact  is  not  so,  and  if  so,  the  argument 
drawn  from  it  is  of  no  avail.  The  value  of  money 
as  liable  to  fluctuation,  as  that  of  other  com- 
modities— under  certain  circumstances,  and  such 
as  often  occur,  it  may  promote  my  interest  to 
lend  it  at  five  per  cent — under  others,  it  may  be 
highly  advantageous  to  me  to  borrow  at  ten — it 
may  often  afford  the  means  not  only  of  gain,  to  the 
lender  and  borrower,  but  of  the  salvation  of  the 
family  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  left  like  all  other  dealings,  to  regulate  itself. 


tical  institutions,  and  to  make  them  more  con- 
formable with  the  spii-it  of  this  enlightened  age; 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  an  emi- 
nent and  fearless  statesman — inflexible  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  free  principles,  and  among  the  very 
last  to  become  the  slave  of  power  or  prejudice. 

But  why  introduce  the  discussion  of  laws  to 
regulate  the  interest  of  money,  into  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  ? — Because,  without  any  connexion 
with  party  politics,  it  is  the  concern  of  every  day, 
and  of  every  body — we  could  show,  if  we  had 
room  for  further  reflection,  how  properly  it  con- 
cerns the  Farmers — how  by  the  operation  of 
usury  laws  and  banks,  the  means  of  lending  have 
been  engrossed  by  a  few — how  the  facilities  of 
borrowing  on  landed  security,  have  been  destroy- 
ed— how  the  few  have  grown  enormously  weal- 
thy, while  the  ?nany  have  been  ruined. 

All  that  is  necessary  or  proper  is,  that  the  le- 
gislature should  establish  some  rate  of  interest, 
whereby  to  adjust  cases  where  no  particular  rate 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

Jidit.  Am.  Par, 

FROM    NILES'    WEEKLY    REGISTER. 

INTEREST  ON  MONEY— OR  USURY. 

It  appears  that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  at 
the  late  session,  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  usury, 
or  limit  the  amount  of  interest  that  might  be 
legally  recovered  on  money.  The  governor  re- 
jected the  bill  for  the  reasons  stated  below.  In 
the  senate,  it  was  resolved  to  pass  it,  notwith- 
standing his  objections,  14  to  2,  but  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  there  were  25  for  the 
bill  and  11  against  it.  The  whole  number  of 
members  elected  to  this  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  48,  and  of  these  two-thirds  must  agree 
to  set  aside  the  governor's  veto,  and  though 
more  than  two-thirds  of  those  present  were  ia 
favour  of  it,  the  veto  had  its  designed  effect. 

Governor  Robertson's  objections  to  the  Usury  Bill. 

TO   THE    SENATE. 

I  have  given  to  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  pre- 
vent usury  and  for  other  purposes,"  all  the  con- 
sideration which  the  very  short  time  it  has  been 


Being  so  left,  it  will  soon  find  its  proper  level —  before  me,  would  allow  me  to  bestow  on  it ;  and 


isingand  falling  according  to  the  demand  and  the 
means  of  supply,  and  the  securities  offered — go- 
verned, in  short,  by  numberless  considerations 
and  circumstances,  which,  as  they  cannot  before- 
seen  or  controlled,  no  legislature  should  make 
any  specific  regulation  on  the  subject — neither 
should  bodies  of  men  be  incor/wrated  with  fx- 

clusive  privileges  to  lend.  Such  incorporations icles  of  commerce,  have  all,  from  time  to  time, 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  |  been  subject  to  the  regulations  of  government- 
great  improvements,  in  the  science  of  govern- i  one,  by  one,  however,  they  have  been  reluctantly 
ment,  which  have  been  fiut  in  practice  in  this  i  freed  from  restraint,  and  the  great  truth  general- 
country.  |ly  acknowledged,  that  mankind,  when  left  to 
It  would  not  be  saying  too  much,  to  aver,  that  [themselves,  are  better  judges  than  their  rulers, 
Girard's  bank  in  Pliiladelphia,  is  the  only  legiti-|of  what  best  promotes  their  happiness  and  inte- 


for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  legislature  again 
to  act  on  it,  previous  to  their  adjournment,  return 
it  with  the  following  objections  : 

It  belongs  to  a  class  of  laws  which  I  do  not  ap- 
prove, to  a  kind  of  legislation,  in  the  propriety 
of  which  I  cannot  concur. 

Religion,  the  press,  the  price  of  labor,  of  arti- 


mate  bank  in  America !  why  do  the  notes  of  his 
bank  circulate  at  par  ? — because  the  publick  have 


rests. 
Too  much  interference  in  the  affairs  of  indivi- 


confidence  in  his  prudence,  and  the  solidity  of  his  duals  has  been  attended  with  the  worst  effects, 
capital — Why  does  he  not  invoke  the  legislature  Despotic  governments  manage  every  thing  :  all 
to   invest  him    with   chartered  privileges^ — be- 1  wisdom,    virtue,  talent,! 


cause  he  already  enjoys  all  that  should  be  granted, 
free  access  to  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  impartial 
protection  of  the  law  in  common  with  other  citi- 
zens. 

As  we  marvel  at  the  continuation  of  absurd 
u.sury  laws,  and  reli.gious  tests,  so  we  know  not 
in  the  country  a  statesman,  on  whom  we  should 
sooner  have  relied,  to  expose  and  denounce  them, 
than  Gov.  Robertson  ;  for  we  have  always  admired 
the  originality  and  soundness  of  his  publick  views 
and  character.  In  Congress,  he  was  amongst  the 
first  to  expunge  error,  and  reform  abuse — he  was 
always  ready  to  co-operate  in  whatever  measures 
were  calculated  to  purify  and  embellish  our  poli- 


s  with  those  in  power. 
The  people,  m  their  estimation,  are  ignorant, 
unworthy  of  confidence,  unfit  to  be  trusted  even 
with  their  own  concerns ;  others  very  kindly 
save  them  the  trouble  of  acting  or  thinking 
for  themselves,  and  make  them  pay  usurious  in- 
terest, indeed,  for  the  care  they  take  of  their 
property,  their  body,  and  their  souls.  Free  go- 
vernments leave  indviduals,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  themselves ;  indeed  freedom  of  action  and 
freedom  of  contract,  abstaining  always  from  in- 
juring others  by  force  or  fraud,  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  personal  liberty — ot  that  liberty  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  governments  to  respect.  The 
citizens  of  our  republic  are  not  minors  in  a  state 
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the  act  now  under  consideration  ;  but  I  oljject  to 
it  more  particularly  becausit  it  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  individuals  of  full  age,  in  the  complete 
possession  of  their  understanding,  to  violate  con- 
tracts aud  promises  which  they  have  deliberately 
and  voluntarily  made  ;  whereas  the  laws  should 
never  interfere  but  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
agreements  fairly  entered  into. 

The  provision  too  may  be  considered  nugatory  ; 
it  exists  already  almost  a  dead  letter  in  the  codes 
of  the  several  states  in  the  union,  and  in  that  of 
our  own — nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  prove 
how  reprobated  it  is  in  its  effects,  than  the  fact 
of  its  being  seldom  or  never  resorted  to.  But 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  enable  the  persons 
themselves,  contracting  with  each  other,  to  vio- 
late their  pledged  faith,  strangers  to  the  transac- 
tion are  asked  to  intermeddle  for  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  coffers  of  colleges  and  schools, 
and  their  own  pockets,  with  the  money  of  others, 
although  the  party  borrowing,  and  alone  concern- 
ed, may  have  neither  uttered  a  complaint,  or  have 
had  reason  to  regret  the  loan  he  may  have  made 
— a  business  of  bringing  such  suits  would  be 
among  the  most  profitable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  disreputable  in  which  a  man  could  en 
gage. 

The  3d  section,  from  the  oath  which  is  requir- 
ed, takes  for  granted  the  probability  of  e\ery 
creditor  of  an  estate  being  an  usurer — this  is  a 
suspicion  which  T  would  fain  hope  our  constituents 
do  not  merit.  It  is  the  right  at  least  of  every 
man  to  be  considered  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
to  be  guilty. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  I   objected 
to  the  power  now  vested  in  the  executive,  of  be 
stowing  certain  offices  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.     I  have  seen  no  cause  to  change  my  opi 
nion.     The  present  act,  in  authorising  the  gover- 
nor alone,  to  commission  brokers,  recognises  that 
principle  and  adds  to  its  evils.     The  same  sec 
tion  punishes  with  imprisonment  any  person  act- 
ing as  a  broker  who  shall  not  have  been  commis 
sioned,  or  who  shall  have  been  deprived  of  his  of- 
fice.— Now,  I  agree  with  the  author  of  a  report 
on  a  plan  of  penal  code  for  the  state,  "  that  no 
punishments  greater  than  are  necessary  to  effect 
dates  of  a  Canute.     No  individual,  no  community,  the  work  of  invention  ought  to  be  inflicted  ;  that 
that  has  any  thing  of  equal  value  to  give  for  mo-|those  which  produce  it,  by  uniting  reformation 
ney,   need  be  apprehensive   of  not   obtaining  it.  with  example,  are  best  adapted  to  the  end ;  that 


of  pupilage  ;  they  have  not  constituted  their  pub- 
lic servants  their  masters  and  guardians  ;  they 
are  not  so  modest  as  to  deem  themselves  incom 
peteut  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  and  they 
know  very  well  that  agents  and  managers  do  not 
take  better  views  than  their  principals  of  trans 
actions  on  which  their  property  depends. 

The  act  under  consideration  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  demanded  by  the  community — 
that  part  of  our  society  in  this  city,  whose  interest 
are  particularly  concerned,  and  whose  opinions 
deserve  great  weight,  object  to  the  measure  as 
mischievous  in  its  tendency.  To  the  citizens  of 
the  country  it  is  probably  as  unwelcome  as  unex- 
pected. During  the  last  summer  .and  fall  1  tra 
veiled  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  state  ;  I 
heard  complaints  of  the  want  of  an  organised  mi- 
litia— of  the  situation  of  the  public  lands — of  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  marine  frontier, — I 
heard  nothing  said  of  usury.  If  the  evil  exists, 
it  is  brought  on  individuals  voluntarily,  and  man- 
kind ordinarily  are  ashamed  of  denouncing  their 
own  follies,  or  whining  over  their  own  grievan- 
ces. 

That  there  is  want  of  money,  I  am  not  dispo- 
sed to  deny  ;  but  that  it  can  be  made  by  legisla- 
tion more  abundant  and  cheap,  I  cannot  admit. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  scarcity 
of  specie,  and,  of  coursa,  any  valuable  represen- 
tative of  it,  when  we  reflect  on  the  falling  off  of 
the  produce  of  the  state,  both  as  it  respects 
quantity  and  price — on  the  need  and  occasion 
for  funds  always  felt  by  an  enterprising,  flourish- 
ing and  industrious  people — on  the  exportation 
from  the  United  States  in  the  last  eighteen 
months,  of  upwards  of  g7,000,000.  In  Boston 
alone,  in  a  few  months,  nearly  g2,000,000  were 
taken  out  of  the  accustomed  range  of  its  circula- 
tion— the  pressure  was  great  indeed,  but  that  in- 
telligent people  resorted  to  no  unusual  expedi- 
ents, neither  to  usury  laws,  nor  stop  laws,  nor  an 
increase  of  banks,  and  consequent  inundation  of 
paper — they  knew  very  well  that  the  movement 
of  'specie  and  its  price  were  as  independent  of  hu- 
man ordinances  as  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
which,  ebbing  and  flowing,  seek  their  level,  re 
gardless  of  the  chains  of  a  Xerxes,  or  the  man 


It  goes  where  it  is  wanted,  and  can  be  purchas 
ed  with  more  certainty  and  more  celerity  than 
corn,  cloth,  or  any  article  whatever — we  as  sure- 
ly get  money  for  produce,  as  produce  for  money 
— we  as  readily  procure  Spanish  dollars  for  Hour, 
cotton,  &c.  as  in  Spain  they  obtain  these  articles 
for  their  dollars:  there  is  no  danger  of  their  be- 
ing enabled  to  prevent  their  exportation — this 
experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tried  in  SpMn, 
Portugal  and  other  countries.  Money  escapes  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  confine  it — the  attempt  to 
do  so  is  as  futile  as  an  effort  to  stop  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin 

I  am  opposed  for  my  part,  to  regulate  the  price 
of  any  thing — the  bread  of  the  baker,  the  meat 
of  the  butcher,  the  money  of  those  who  have  it, 
is  their  own  property,  as  much  so  as  their  house 
or  goods — they  have  a  perfect  right  to  part  with 
them  or  not  on  such  terms,  and  on  such  alone,  as 
they  may  chuse.  Tolls  at  bridges,  ferries,  loans 
by  chartered  companies ;  these  are  privileges 
conferred  by  government,  and  of  course  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  government  may  impose  ; 
but  the  property  of  individuals,  acquired  by  their 
skill  and  labor,  stands  on  a  widely  different  foot- 
ing ;  its  worth  depends  on  the  market  price,  a 
much  better  criterion  of  its  value  than  any  other 
by  which  it  can  be  determined. 

Such  are  the  views  of  a  general  nature  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  in  the  hasty  examination  of 


modes  of  punishment,  inconsistent  with  the  true 
maxims  of  penal  law,  have  their  advocates;  that 
imprisonment,  as  a  corrective,  is  nearly  the  worst 
that  can  be  applied;  that  it  is  a  school  for  vice 
and  every  species  of  corruption." 

The  gentleman  must  have  had  the  jail  of  New 
Orleans  in  his  eye  ;  and  will  you  send  a  broker 
there  for  acting  a  single  hour  without  a  commis- 
sion, for  three  or  twelve  months  ?  No,  surely  not ! 
Let  us  reserve  that  sink  of  horror  and  iniquity  for 
those  bj"  whom  it  is  now  filled  :  murderers,  tliieves, 
and,  shall  I  proceed  ?  unfortunate  debtors. 

The  section  which  authorises  criminal  prosec\i 
tions  against  those  who  shall  receive  more  than 
legal  interest,  and  directs  that  the  sentence  of 
conviction  shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  city  at  the  expense  too  of  the  individua" 
thus  pi-osecuted,  is  a  mockery  of  human  feelings, 
as  inexcusable  as  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
liberty  manifested  in  the  provision  just  before  al- 
luded to — is  usury,  though  called  a  misdemeanor, 
to  be  considered  as  worse  than  the  blackest 
crime  i"  the  murderer  is  not  required  to  be  the 
herald  of  his  having  violated  the  law  of  God  ; 
shall  we  attempt  to  place  lower  in  degradation  one 
who  disregards  the  arbitrary  enactment  of  his 
fellow  man? 

The  multiplication  of  oaths  which  the  law  pro- 
duces, cannot  but  be  regretted  by  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates ;  and  the  litigation  to  which  it  will  neces- 


sarily give  rise,  will  be  felt  as  an  evil  greater  and 
more  certain  than  any  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

The  effects  of  the  act  on  trade  and  commerce, 
and  indeed  on  all  the  transactions  of  society,  will 
be,  I  apprehend,  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
favourable and  ruinous.  The  "th,  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  sections  are  paiticularly  objectionable  ; 
they  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  all  money 
and  exchange  negociations,  by  creating  doubts, 
suspicions  and  difiiculties,  the  bane  of  all  com- 
merce, and  as  yet  happily  unknown  to  this  com- 
munity. The  money  of  the  country  will  vanish 
from  circulation  when  banks  and  capitalists  find 
themselves  shackled  with  vexatious  and  inconve- 
nient regulations,  unusual  punishment  and  des- 
tructive litigation.  The  course  of  borrowing  and 
lending  is  just  such  as  circumstances,  and  those 
whose  interests  are  concerned,  have  made  it. 

It  necessarily,  in  all  intelligent  and  prudent 
societies,  takes  the  best  possible  directions ;  if 
not,  laws  will  but  increase  the  evil.  Men  of  prin- 
ciple will  not  borrow  in  a  manner  ruinous  to 
their  interests ;  men  of  honour  will  not  lend  as 
extortioners  ;  these  form  the  great  body  of  the 
community ;  their  rights  ought  not  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  under  the  vain  expectation  of  reform- 
ing the  prodigal,  or  of  infusing  charity  into  the 
bosom  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  benevolence 
and  liberal  feelings. 

Objecting  then,  on  principle,  to  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act ;  believing,  as  I  conscien- 
tiously do,  that  its  effects  will  be  injurious,  as 
well  to  the  morals  as  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  society,  I  feel  myself  reluctantly  compelled  to 
withhold  from  it  my  app'oval. 

THOS.  B.  ROBERTSON. 

JVe-ru  Orleans,  March  24,   1823. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  mspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  Tth  day 
of  January,  and  ending  on  the  7th  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  three. 


Domestic 
giY;uth' 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


10 


17 


Growth  not  I 


Hc-in. 


10 


Total. 


10 


17 


GASSAWAY  PINDELL,  Inspector, 

I'ig  Pomt   Uarehouse. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  12,  1823. 
True  Co/nj,  from    the  original   rc/iurt  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


Editorial  V3ovYespov\Aence. 


Pecjuea,  Lancaster  county^  Penn.  June  12,  1823. 
A  greater  prospect  of  a  more  luxuriant  crop  of 
wheat  than  we  had  the  0-f;inning  of  the  present 
spring,  has  not  been  observed  in  this  county  for 
some  years.  "Then  the  toil-worn  farmer  could 
pleasantly  stroll  round  his  fields,  and  in  review- 
ing them,  could  justly  anticipate  a  full  and  rich 
reward  at  harvest  time,  for  all  his  toil  and  hard 
earned  labour ;"  but  lo,  a  sad  reverse — now,  in- 
stead of  viewing  his  fields  with  that  delight  and 
pleasure  before  experienced  in  passing  them,  his 
eyes  are  rather  inclined  to  the  ground,  at  his 
feet,  pondering  upon  what  method  the  weaver, 
blacksmith,  shoemaker,  tailor  and  wheel-wright 
should  be  paid — looking  over  his  wheat  field,  he 
has  no  pro5.pect  of  its  coming  out  of  it — for  in- 
stead of  wheat,  there  are  cheat  and  numerous 
other  weeds ;  the  wheat  standing  fast,  shice 
about  the  first  of  May.    That  staple  upon  which 
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all  his  hopes  depended  has  vanished.  Such  has 
been  the  destruction  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  that  some 
fields  will  not  produce  as  much  as  the  seed  sown, 
■which  in  April  promised  an  abundant  crop;  though 
happily,  it  is  not  so  generally.  Some  fields  will 
produce  an  abundant  crop,  while  others  adjoin- 
ing, will  not  be  worth  cutting:  upon  the  whole, 
wc  may  anticipate  a  little  better  than  half  a  crop 
of  wheat.  Rye  is  very  good  ;  cheat  has  not  been 
observed  in  so  great  a  quantity  for  a  long  time ; 
in  a  short  ride  I  made  in  this  county  a  few  days 
ago,  I  observed  several  fields,  tliat,  by  enquiry,  I 
understood  were  seeded  with  wheat  last  (all,  and 
seemed  to  do  very  well  until  the  shooting  or 
heading:  then,  instead  of  wheat  heads  making 
their  appearance,  cheat  sprang  out ;  had  it  been 
wheat,  it  would  have  been  a  good  crop  ;  so  uni- 
form was  the  cheat,  that  by  looking  over  the  fields 
you  would  hardly  believe  there  would  be  100 
heads  of  wheat  in  a  ten  acre  field. 

In  this,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  side  of 
your  correspondent,  "  Plain  Sense,"  in  opposition 
to  S.  V.  S.,  though  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
classed  among  the  superstitious  and  credulous. 
A  very  great  failure  of  pasturage,  and  mowing 
lands  is  experienced  here  this  season,  more  so 
than  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  consequence 
of  the  dry  seasons,  and  hard  winter,  clover  will 
not  remain  more  than  one  year  in  the  ground  : 
why  it  is  more  apt  to  draw  out  during  the  win- 
ter now,  than  formerly,  is  a  question  that  I 
should  wish  to  have  solved.  Some  attribute  it 
to  plaster  ot  paris,  but  I  think  wrongfully.  In 
Chester  county,  to  take  it  in  general,  the  clover 
is  goofl  and  abundant ;  while  in  Lancaster  county, 
on  the  very  best  land,  there  is  none,  comparative- 
ly speaking  ;  if  liming  thiows  it  in  their  favour, 
the  farmers  of  this  section  of  the  country,  are 
following  their  example  ;  every  farmer  is  anxious 
to  get  a  lime-kiln  built,  and  are  in  quite  a  spirit 
of  liming  ;  observing  they  have  too  long  been 
putting   their  farms  in  their  poekets. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  clover,  there 
was  a  great  quantity  of  millet  sown  by  the  far- 
mers of  the  county,  and  much  more  would  have 
been  sown,  could  the  seed  have  been  obtained ; 
it  is  as  yet  but  little  known  among  us.  Corn  for 
the  week  past  appears  to  be  at  a  stand,  having 
had  no  rain  for  two  weeks.  The  cut-worm  has 
made  some  depredations,  but  not  generally  ;  it  is 
a  white-worm,  called  by  some  here,  the  white- 
grub,  and  appears  to  vie  with  the  Hessian 
Fly  in  its  depredations.  It  travels  about  hah 
an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
destroys  every  thing  in  its  course — corn,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  timothy,  clover,  6cc.  all  suffer  by  its  keen 
appetite. 

Respectfully  your's, 

Bladensburgh,  Md.  llth  June,  1823. 
"We   are   suffering   thus  early   by   a  severe 
drought,  accompanied  by  unusual  cocl  weather, 
which  gives  the  face  of  our  country,  the  worst 
appearance    I  have    ever   witnessed,    and    ren 
ders  the    prospects    of  the    agriculturist   truly 
gloomy.    I  thank  you  for  the  fine  sample  of  to 
bacco  you  sent   me ;    it   is  better  than  we   can 
raise  on  our  highly   manured  lands;  though  the 
crop  of  the  last  year  was  much  better  than  usu 
al,  n.orc  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, where  they  never  wanted  rain  to  mature  it 
early." 


ished  style  r(  cultivation  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
17  inches  depth  of  ploughing  will  suit  any  one, 
who  does  not  reside  next  door  neighbour  to  the 
Augean  stables  of  a  great  city. 

"  When  I  left  home  the  middle  of  May,  the 
Hessian  Fly,  the  small  white  worm  in  the  bud, 
and  the  chinch-bug  had  been  for  ten  days  com- 
mitting the  most  terrible  ravages  on  our  wheat 
crops.  It  has  pleased  Heaven  measurably  to  stay 
these  plagues.  On  the  liglit  lands  the  crops  are 
done — on  our  best  wheat  lands  in  a  few  instan- 
ces the  crops  will  be  full ;  the  average  of  these 
last,  generally  will  be  from  a  half  to  two-thirds 
of  a  crop — the  heads  are  of  very  good  size,  and 
the  quality  promises  to  be  good.  It  would  now 
be  improved  by  two  or  three  good  showers. 
We  are  excessively  dry,  and  without  them  the 
ripening  will  be  too_  rapid  for  the  perfection  of 
the  grain." 

JVottoivatj  county.   Fa.  June  3,  1823. 

"  As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  know 
the  prospect  of  crops  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  wheat  will  fall  tar 
short  of  the  average  quantity.  The  Hessian  Fly 
has  been  unusually  forniidable,  and  the  chinch- 
bug  has  done  us  great  injury.  The  spring  with 
us  has  been  uncommonly  dry,  which  from  my 
observation,  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
latter  insect,  as  I  always  observe  them  more 
numerous  on  thirsty  spots.  Some  of  my  old 
neighbours  inform  me  that  when  they  made 
their  appearance   some   forty  years  since,  they 

ere  entirely  destroyed  by  a  wet  season." 

Gloucester  county,   Fa.  May  24,    1823. 

"  The  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  in  these 
low  grounds,  exhibit  a  very  flattering  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  Hessian  Fly,  as  I  am  informed, 
has  done  considerable  injury  to  the  wheat  fields 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  reside  in  the  high  lands. 
In  consequence  of  the  unusually  cool  nights 
which  we  lately  had,  our  corn,  after  being  plant- 
ed, stood  badly  ;  multitudes  of  corn  grubs  cut- 
ting it  down,  almost  as  soon  as  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. We  have,  therefore  encountered  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  replanting  and  setting  our 
corn. 

Next  fall  I  hope  to  be  able  to  set  out  cuttings 
of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  sufficient  to  afford  me  a 
long  and  handsome  hedge.  The  vegetation  of  the 
rose,  so  politely  transmitted  to  me  Dy  Mr.  Row 
and  of  Charleston,  has  been  very  active  upon 
these  low  grounds,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the 
rose  will  prove  to  us  a  most  desirable  acquisition. 

It  is  really  a  beautiful  prospect  to  contem 
plate  a  luxuriant  bush  of  this  rose,  in  all  the 
glory  of  full  bloom  It  reminds  me  very  much 
of  the  gay  and  gaudy  drapery,  which  theCornus 
Florida  displays  in  the  vernal  season  of  the  year 
Nor  is  the  corolla  of  the  rose  wanting,  in  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  ornamental  "  pride  of 
our  forests."  With  joyful  anticipation,  therefore, 
do  I  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  a  large 
portion  of  my  farm  will  be  embellished  and 
adoimed  with  a  hedge  so  beautiful  and  so  useful." 

Richmond,  \6th  Jane,   1823. 
"Crops  of  wheat  in  Virginia,  notwithstanding 
the  ravages   of  the  Fly,    will  be  much    better 
than  was  expected  some  weeks  ago." 


Talbot  county,  fMd.J  June  16,  1823. 

"  While  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  last,  I  got  for 
an  hour  to  Col.  Powel's — and  was  very  much 
gratified  by  a  hasty  walk  with  him  over  part  of 
his  beautiful  grounds — his  growing  crop  of  man- 
gei  wurtzel,  was  in  the  finest  order  and  most  fin- 


Herlfard,  jY.  C.  June  14,  1823, 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
very  much  liijured  in  this  county,  but  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Pasquotank,  I  am  informed 
they  a.i<i  to/fr. idly  good.  The  fly,  the  bug  and 
the  cold  vvLHther  have  all  been  against  wheat. 
vVe  had  some  frost  here  on  Thursday  morning 
last." 


Duncansvilte,  S.  C.  24th  May,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

Since  sealing  my  letter  this  morning,  I  found 
from  the  enclosed  from  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  10th  inst.  that  I  had  forgot  either  to  plant  or 
send  you  some  seed  of  the  "Sword  Bean,"  given 
me  by  Capt.  Warley.  I  will  plant  in  the  morn- 
ing— they  require  something  to  run  on — will  bear 
till  frost — are  said  to  be  very  productive  ;  but  I 
know  not  if  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made 
of  their  utility — the  pods  are  often  more  than  two 
feet  long,  and  when  young,  are  eaten  by  the  ne- 
groes. But  I  never  have  iieard  of  the  trial  as  a 
vegetable  for  the  table. 

Your's,  &c. 

A  bean  pod  from  the  south,  (full  of  large  beans,) 
which  measured  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and 
four  in  circumference,  has  been  exhibited  in  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Turkish  sabre,  of 
a  yellowish  hue,  and  beautifully  seamed  on  both 
sides.  This  singular  vegetable  grew  in  Florida, 
and  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  in  Providence,  who 
will  endeavour  to  propagate  it.  We  presume 
this  is  the  same  kind  of  bean,  upon  the  stalk  of 
which  the  hero  of  the  Nursery  tale  climbed  to  the 
moon. — jVew  York  Com.  Jidver. 

Tuckersville,  June  1,   Wayne  county,  Georgia, 
"  As  I  believe  it  will  please  you,  I  will  just  add 
that  I  have  one  acre  of  guinea  Grass,  transplant- 
ed, and  growing   well.    I   have   fed  my   horses 
with  it  since  the  25th  of  May." 

Ludlow  Station,  near   Cincinnati,    COhio,J 
May  23,  1823. 

I  send  you  the  description  of  a  mode  of  break- 
ing refractory  horses,  which  a  friend  of  mine 
saw  practised  in  Texas — it  may  be  beneficial.  I 
know  the  information  to  be  correct,  as  it  came 
from  an  honourable  man, 

A  pen  was  made  18  feet  square,  and  a  refrac- 
tory vicious  Spanish  horse  confined  iu  it.  The 
gentleman  who  undertook  the  management  of  the 
horse,  Mr.  B.  of  Tennessee,  went  into  the  afore- 
said pen  with  a  bunch  of  switches,  and  exercised 
them  on  the  animal.  He  was  at  first  very  vio- 
lent; but  at  length,  to  save  himself,  kept  as  near 
his  castigator  as  possible  ;  then  the  man  v/ould 
mount  the  fence,  and  make  the  horse  come  to 
him.  He  would  afterwards  descend  and  whip 
the  horse  round  again  and  again,  and  make  him 
come  up  to  the  fence,  and  then  mount  him.  In 
this  manner  the  violence  of  the  outrageous  ani- 
mal was  subdued,  and  made  tractable  and  gentle 
in  less  than  two  hours. 

Fort  Osage,  f  Missouri.)  ji/iril  8,  1823. 
*'I  am,  at  this  moment,  experimenting  in  my 
nursery. — I  have  grafted  apples  on  sycamore 
and  cotton  tree  stocks,  close  to  the  root.  I  am 
told  that  the  most  flourishing  and  surest  orch- 
ards, of  apples  in  the  west,  are  growing  on  sy- 
camore roots.  I  am  trying  peaches  on  the  wild 
plum,  and  shall,  by  recommendation  of  one  of 
my  neighbours,  graft  some  peaches  on  stocks  of 
the  common  black  walnut.  This  neighbour  of 
mine  assures  me,  that  he  has  seen  a  very  old  and 
flourishing  peach  tree,  growing  on  a  walnut — it 
is  easy  to  try  it;  and  should  it  succeed,  perh.ips 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  durable  peach  trees — 
at  least,  we  shall  escape  the  annoyance  of  the 
worm.  1  am  determined  to  try  all  manner  of 
ways  to  procure  a  good  permanent  peach  orch- 
ard. The  result  of  such  of  my  experiments  as 
prove  successful,  shall  be  made  known  to  you  in 
due  time. 


an 


AMERIC  \N  FARM  K  H . 


[June  27,  1823. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  PICKLES, 
Dear  Sir, 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  23(1  ult.  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  sul)iect  of  "  rcc!ai7ninif  frozen  pic- 
x/rs,"  reminds  mc  of  the  manner  my  wife  /ire- 
#«-!;«  them ;  by  which  means,  let  tlicm  be  fro- 
zen ever  so  liard,  they  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured, but  are  as  hard,  green,  and  bright  at 
this  moment  as  in  the  fall. 

To  twelve  quarts  of  boiling  water,  put  a  pint 
of  salt;  us  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  the 
cucumbers,  peppers,  or  any  other  vegetable  you 
wish  to  preserve,  and  set  the  vessel  near  the 
fire,  so  as  to  keep  them  blood  warm.  Change 
this  brine  every  other  day,  during  fourteen  days, 
and  keep  it  covered  with  fresh  cabbage  leaves. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  take  them  from  the 
brine,  put  them  into  the  vessel  in  which  you 
mean  to  preserve  them,  and  pour  on  them  boil- 
ing vinegar,  to  cure  them.  Be  careful  to  stir 
them  occasionally  to  prevent  a  scum  rising  on 
the  top. 

AGRICOLA. 

Fills^elcl,   fMs.J  June,  1823. 

On  the  2d  inst.  Mr.  Aaron  Sherwood,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.  sheared  from  one  sheep  eighteen 
pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  of  washed  wool,  of  a 
good  quality,  and  about  sixteen  inches  in  length. 
The  sheep  was  four  years  old  this  season,  and 
weighed  with  the  fleece  on,  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-eight pounds.  Tliis  is  said  to  be  the  lar- 
gest fleece  ever  sheared  in  Vermont,  or  perhaps 
in  the  United  States. 

Quere — was  this  the  fleece  of  one  year's 
growth  ? — £dit.   Am.   Far. 

■-.^90^^B^— 
FROJI  THE  FREDtRICKTOWN  HERALD. 

Sir — As  the  hooping  cough  is  at  this  time  in 
Frederick-Town,  and  spreading  thro\igh  the 
county,  you  will  vender  a  service  to  the  poor  par- 
ticularly, by  publishing  the  following  excellent 
remedy  : 

Dissolve  80  grains  of  salt  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of 
clear  water,  add  to  it  40  grains  of  cochineal,  and 
sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar.  Give  a  child  one 
vear  old,  one  tea  spoonful  four  times  a  day,  with 
a  table  spoonful  of  barley  water  immediately  af- 
ter. Boiled  apples  put  into  warm  milk,  may  be 
the  chief  food,"  if  they  can  be  had.  This  will 
relieve  the  patient  in  two  or  three  days,  and  cure 
in  a  week. 

In  the  last  stage  of  this  complaint,  take  the 
tincture  of  bark  one  ounce  and  an  half,  paregoric 
half  an  ounce,  tincture  of  cai.tharides  one  drachm 
mix  them,  and  give  to  a  child  of  12  months  old 
15  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  so  on  in  proper 
tion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

>0 


Dimier  Hour. — The  modern  hours  of  eating 
have  reached  an  excess  that  is  perfectly  ridicu 
ious.  Now  wliat  do  people  get  by  this  ?  If 
tliey  make  dinner  their  principal  meal,  and  do 
not  wish  to  pall  their  appetite  by  eating  before  it, 
they  injure  their  health.  Then  in  winter  they 
have  two  or  more  hours  of  candlelight  before 
dinner,  and  in  summer  they  are  all  at  table 
during  the  pleasanttst  part  of  the  day  ,  and  in 
this  to  get  a  Icmg  morning — for  idle  people,  to 
whom  one  would  suppose  the  shortest  morning 
would  be  too  long  !  In  the  Northumberland 
household  book  for  1512,  we  are  informed,  "  that 
the  family  rose  at  six  in  the  morning.  My  Lord 
and  ray  Lady  had  set  on  their  table  for  breakfast 
at  seven,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two 
pieces  of  salt  fish,  half  a  dozen  red  herrings, 


four  white  ones,  and  a  dish  of  sprats.  They  din- 
ed at  ten,  and  supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  gates  were  shut  at  nine,  and  no  farther  m- 
gress  or  egress  permitted. 

The  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  afford 
to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that 
when  he  chose  to  shake  a  few  off  on  the  ground, 
he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the 
pickers-up,  who  were  generally /es  damen  de  la 
cour ;  for  our  Duke  never  condescended  to  ac- 
cept what  he  himself  had  dropped.  His  cloaks 
were  trimmed  with  great  diamond  buttons,  and 
diamond  hatbands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings,  yok- 
ed with  great  ropes  and  knots  of  pearls.  This 
was,  however,  but  for  ordinary  dances.  "  He 
had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  made,  the  rich- 
est that  embroidery,  lace,  silk-velvet,  silver, 
gold,  and  gems,  could  contribute  ;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit 
and  cloak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  besides  a  great  feather  stuck  all 
over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also  his  sword-gir- 
dle, hat,  and  spurs."  In  the  masques  and  ban- 
quets with  which  the  Duke  entertained  the  Court, 
he  usually  expended  for  the  evening  from  one  to 
five  thousand  pounds.  To  others,  1  leave  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  money  ;  the  sums  of  this  gor- 
geous wastefulness,  it  must  be  recollected,  occur- 
red before  this  million  age  of  ours. 

Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Holinshead  says  that  the  best  wine  was  to  be 
found  in  monasteries,  for  "  that  the  merchant 
would  have  thought  his  soul  would  go  straightway 
to  the  devil,  if  he  should  serve  monks  with  other 
than  the  best."  

Puljnt  Candour. — A  preacher  in  the  west  of 
England  preached  during  the  whole  of  Lent  in 
a  town  where  he  was  never  invited  to  dine.  He 
said  in  his  farewell  sermon,  "  1  have  preached 
against  every  vice  except  that  of  good  living, 
which  I  believe  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  you, 
and  therefore  needeth  not  my  reproach." 

Glue. — It  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  the 
public  papers,  that  India  rubber  will  make  good 
glue  ;  but  it  will  never  set  or  harden.  For  a 
strong,  firm,  cheap  glue,  nothing  has  yet  been 
discovered  superior  to  the  best  kind  of  that  which 
is  in  general  use  ;  and  for  a  fine,  clear,  and  trans 
parent  kind,  which  will  even  unite  glass  so  as  to 
render  the  fracture  almost  imperceptible,  notliing 
is  equal  to  isinglass  boiled  in  spirits  of  wine. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  the  town  has 
been  in  a  state  of  anxious  siis/iensc,  respecting  a 
Mademoiselle  Mercandotti,  a  fascinating  young 
lady,  who  had  an  engagement  at  the  King's  The- 
atre. The  lady  suddenly  relinquished  that  con- 
nexion for  another  of  a  diff'erent  nature,  and  quit- 
ted town.  She  is  stated  to  be  tlie  natural  daughter 
ofthe  Earl  ofF.  and  was  born  in  Spain  but  has  been 
some  time  in  this  country  under  the  care  of  her 
noble  father.  Her  inclinations  led  her  to  the 
stage,  wheie  she  was  guarded  with  paternal  soli- 
citude ;  and  where  she  became  an  object  of  ge- 
neral interest.  A  rich  commoner,  Mr.  Ball, 
(called  the  Golden  Ball)  became  attached  to  her, 
and  the  following  appears  to  be  the  denouement. 

Mr.  Hughes  Ball,  and  Mademoiselle  Mer- 
candotti.— By  a  letter  we  have  received  from 
Banff",  N.  B.,  this  morning,  it  aniears  that  the 
fair  Lady  was  married  there  to  Mr.  H.  Ball,  on 
Sunday  the  22nd  ult.  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  happy  pair  set  off  for  Dalgetty  Castle,  the 
seat  of  General  Duft".  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Duff'-house,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Banff. 

English  pajier. 


WEM  S^iilBlEI^iaa 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    JUNE    27,    1823. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §8 — Howard  street 
Superfine, g7  25 — fine  do.  S6  75 — Wharf, do.  g7 — 
sales— White  wheat,  §142  to  1  50— Red  do.  gl 42 
to  gl  43 — Rye,  75  cents— Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  g5  to  j5t5  50  per  cwt. — Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  ccntsperlb. — Pork  %i  50  to 
5  50 per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  %X  37*  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  %5  50 
a  §6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  S3~Herds'  Grass  do.  g3 
—Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
SI  50— Flaxseed,  75  to  80  cts. — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  30  to  31  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,   §6   50,    scarce — Herrings, 

No.  1,  §2  75  per  bbl. No.  2,  §2  50 Fine  salt, 

60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(firkin)  12  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12J  cts.  per  doz. 
— Hay,  S18  per  ton— Straw,  §9. 

Maryland   Tobacco,  same  as  last  report. 


Seed  lS\\c"k.w\\eat. 

Just  received  100  bushels  Buckwheat,  particu- 
larly selected  for  seeding,  for  sale  by 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR, 
No.  1,  Ellicott  street,  Pratt  street  wharf. 

./ilso  for  sale  as  above. 
White  Noi-folk  )  Turnip  seeds  of  this  year's 
Yellow  Bullock  3      growth, 
and  which  can  be  warranted  to  vegetate. 

Ruta  Baga  (Turnip)  seed,  imported  from  Swe- 
den. 

Sundry  Implements  of  Husbandry  as  usual. 
June  25,  1823. 


A  Gentleman  and  luad^ 

Who  have  for  several  years  past,  superintend- 
ed a  female  seminary  in  Baltimore,  are  desirous 
of  locating  themselves  somewhere  in  the  country, 
where  vicinage  to  a  populous  neighbourhood 
would  justify  the  expectation  of  reasonable  pa- 
tronage.— The  most  respectable  references  can 
be  given. — Information  of  such  a  situation,  di- 
rected to  A.  B.,  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  promptly  attended  to,  ^-j 


¥0\\.  Sai»E 

At  a  low  price  and  on  a  long  credit,  the  FARM 
on  Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Scott,  and 
formerly  owned  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  containing 
about  eleven  hundred  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy — The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given — For  terms  ap- 
ply to 

ROBERT  &  JOHN  OLIVER. 


Printed  every  Friilay  at  Jg-l  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Edi* 
lor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  tlie  Nortli  West  coruer  of  Market 
and  Bclvidere  streets,  Daliiinore  ;  where  every  deserijuion  of  Book 
and  Job  Printing  is  executed  with  nea;ness  and  dfs patch— Ordm 
from  a  distance  fov  PUINTING  or  BINDING,  with  proper  di- 
rectiiMU  promply  atteiidtti  to,  addasit;d  to  J.  Hubiiison»  Baliimure. 
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IntevnaV  lnA\>Tovc\ue\it. 


ON  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  VI. 

The  evidence  of  experience,  in  decidedly  in  fa' 
vonr  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile  being- am- 
filij  sufficient,  to  of:en  a  Canal  for  boat-navi- 
gation, and  to  leave  a  handsome  surjilus  re- 
maining. 

47.  In  ascertaining  the  most  eligible  route  for 
the  proposed  Canal  between  Baltimore  and  the 
Susquehanna,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable 
that  it  should  be  located  as  far  to  the  westward 
as  practicable,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
waters  of  Great  Pipe  Creek.  In  this  direc- 
tion, I  ha\'C  believed  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  easily  made  tkan  further  to  the  eastward. 
It  is  evident  that  it  would  embi'ace  more  advan- 
tages. Its  facilities  would  be  more  immediately 
extended  to  a  wider  range  of  country,  and  an  op- 
portunity afforded  of  introducing  into  it,  the  Junc- 
tion Canal,  from  that  of  the  Potomac,  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  position. 
Under  those  views,  it  has  appeared  tome,  that  in 
exploring  the  route,  it  would  be  a  very  eligible 
plan  to  commence  the  surveying  and  levelling, 
fierha/is,  at  Bower's  mill,  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  up  the  maiii  branch  of  Great  Pike  Creek 
to  its  very  source  ;  carefully  noting  at  tlie  conflu- 
ence of  the  several  lateial  streams,  the  number  of 
^quare  inches  of  running  water,  and  tlie  precipe  ele- 
vation at  the  junction  of  each.  Let  the  same  kind 
•f  examination  be  next  applied  to  the  principal 
head  branches  of  the  Patapsco,  the  Little  Conewa 
go,  the  Codorus,  and  the  Great  Falls  of  Gunpow- 
der, as  far  downward  as  may  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. Then  by  surveying  and  levelling  so  much 
of  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge,  as  shall 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  determining  all 
its  lowest  and  narrowest  situations,  and  by  con- 
necting, witli  this  operation,  the  elevation  of  the 
different  sources,  whose  levels  were  before  taken, 
the  data  thus  obtained,  when  duly  compared  and 
examined,  will  determine  to  a  certainty,  what 
quantity  of  water,  ;/  a?it/,  can  be  carried  over 
any  low  or  narrow  place,  ivithoiit  cutting,  or 
otherwise,  the  real  depth  and  extent  e/"  cutting 
that  in  any  and  every  instance,  will  be  required 
to  admit  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  flow 
through  from  one  side  to  the  other;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  these  means,  it  may  in  a  short  time, 
be  conclusively  known  whether  the  proposed  Ca- 
nal is  in  reality,  easy  or  difficult,  practicable,  or 
impracticable  in  that  direction. 

4S.  Should  the  preceding  operations  result  in 
the  discovery  of  an  advantageous  position,  where 
the  required  supply  of  water  can  be  conducted 
over  or  through  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
the  primary  desideratum  will  then  be  secured. 
It  will  then  only  remain  to  explore  with  atten- 
tion the  most  eligible  route  from  thence  to  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  to 
Baltimore  on  the  other.  But  owing  to  no  such 
route  ever  having  been  levelled  or  surveyed,  the 
'iSg''egate  rise  and  fall,  and  the  length,  ave,  of 
course,  •both  unknown.  Robert  Mills,  page  93, 
of  his  Treatise  on  Inland  Navigation,  u])on  wliat 
■authority  he  has  not  iuformed  us,  has  stated 
the  distance  at  75  miles ;  but  I  am  convinced  it 
must  certainly  be  more.  My  mctliod  of  calcu- 
lation isthus:  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  mouth  of  Swatara,  as  measured  on  a  map  of 
the  country,  is  86  miles ;  fiom  Baltimore  to  Vork- 
Haven,  58.  Then,  because  a  water  route  of  140 
miles  has  been  located  and  measured  between 
the  two  former  points,  it  follows  by  proportion, 
that  86  miles,  in  a  direct  line:  are  to  58 :  as  140 
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miles  of  water  route:  are  to  94  miles  and  nearly 
a  half,  for  the  length  of  a  new  ciiannel  between 
Baltimore  and  York-Haven.  Tins,  I  consider 
Iquite  as  likely  to  be  ox^er  the  true  distance  as 
under  it ;  but  to  avoid  with  greater  certainty  the 
risk  of  its  being  tender-rated,  let  its  length  be 
stated  at  the  round  number  of  100  miles. — Agree- 
ably to  the  most  correct  data,  of  whicli  I  have 
been  able  to  avail  myself,  I  should  estimate  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  whole  route  at  about  360  feet; 
but  for  the  same  reason,  as  above,  I  will  admit 
that  it  may  amount  to  400  feet ;  that  is  an  aver- 
age of  4  feet  to  every  mile.  Having  thus  esti- 
mated a  Canal  from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehan- 
na at  100  miles,  which  at  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  mile,  would  cost  one  million  of  dollars — I 
next  propose  to  submit  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  were  this  sum  judiciously  and  economically 
applied,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient, 
not  only  to  meet  every  necessary  expense,  but 
also  to  leave  a  handsome  surplus  remaining. 

49.  Since  my  preceding  miml)er  was  put  in 
type,  I  have  had  access  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  dated  24th  Februsry,  1S23.  By  this  do- 
cument, it  appears  to  be  announced,  as  a  proba- 
ble event,  that  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals, 
will  cost  g7,00o,3S6.  But  upon  further  glancing 
my  eye  over  the  document,  I  find  that  large  dis- 
bursements are  included  in  that  sum  which  can- 
not, ivith  propriety,  be  taken  into  the  Canal  es- 
timates. It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  open- 
ing a  connexion  between  the  Sidina  side-cut,  and 
Onandago  lake,  a  work  entirely  new  and  distinct 
from  the  original  414  miles  of  canal ;  in  improv- 
ing ihe  navigation  of  the  Hudson  ;  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  two  other  items ;  and  for 
superintendance  and  the  collection  of  tolls,  up- 
wai'ds  of  g764,000  have  been  expended  out  of  the 
Canal  fund.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  by 
the  Annual  Report  of  STth  February,  1822,  page 
15,  that  contracts  had  then  commenced  to  be 
take7i  much  lower  than  at  any  preceding  period. 
Again,  it  is  understood  that  prior  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  certainty  and  facility  of  operation, 
which  have  been  acquired  by  experience,  the 
New-York  movements  were  abundantly  slower 
and  more  incident  to  error  than  at  present 
Great  and  numerous,  no  doubt,  are  the  improve- 
ments, which  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  year's 
practice,  have  been  developed  in  every  department 
of  the  business,  and  very  great,  to  a  certainty,  must 
now  be  the  advantages  of  these  improvements. 
Thus,  I  presume,  it  may  rationally  and  safely  be 
inferred,  that  had  the  citizens  of  New  York  been 
prepared,  in  the  outset,  to  have  brought  into 
action  all  that  skill  and  ability  for  which  their 
engineers  and  their  workmen  have  now  become 
conspicuous,  their  canals  might  have  been  com- 
pleted not  only  in  much  greater  perfection,  but 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  (I  am  informed 
the  estimates  of  many  are  much  higher,)  than 
under  existing  disadvantages  was  by  any  means 
possible. 

50.  But  of  all  this  superior  skill  and  ability, 
we  iiiay  now  avail  ourselves.  The  aid  of  then- 
Engineers,  their  Canal-makers,  and  their  imple- 
ments can  be  readily  obtained  for  a  moderate 
compensation.  For  these  reasons,  let  20  per 
cent,  be  deducted  from  theg7,603,386  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  aforesaid  ^764,000  from  the  re- 
mainder, there  will  then  be  left,  for  the  cost  of 
their  Canals,  wen-  t/iey  nom  to  be  made  under 
all  the  advantages  of  the  latest  improvements, 
in  the  art  of  Canal-making,  g5, 318,709.  But,  by 
■iroportion  216,  the  cubic  feet  in  a  yard  of  Ca- 
nal of  24  feet  water-line:  are  to  408,  the  cubic 
feet  for  40  feet  water  line  : :  as  414  miles  :  are  to 
:82  miles.  Wherefore  admitting  the  size  before 
proposed,  (45)   to  be   sufficient,  the  New- York  I 


414  miles  of  Canal  arc  equivalent  to  782  miles  of 
that  size.  Consequently  if  ,1^5,318,709  be  divided 
by  782  miles,  the  quotient  ^6,800  is  the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile,  at  the  same  rate,  of  a  canal 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehanna.  Hence  it 
conclusively  follows,  that  taking  for  our  data  the 
actual  experience  of  the  state  of  New  York,  100 
miles  of  Canal  ought  now  to  be  made  by  the 
state  of  Maryland  for  §680,000;  that  is,  out  of 
an  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dollars,  at  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  a  handsome  surplus 
amounting  to  §320,000,  no  less  than  32  per  cent, 
on  the  original  appropriation,  ought  still  to  re- 
main unexpended. 

51.  This  appears,  of  itself,  to  be  evidence  suf- 
ficiently clear  and  conclusive  to  establish  my 
proposition,  but  more  remains  to  be  offered,  which 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  num- 
ber. WILLIAM  KENWORTHY. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    TK 

Cambridge,  F..  S. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  favour  some  time  past,  enclosing  some 
stalks  of  wheat,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Virginia,  containing  his  notice  of  a 
new  enemy  to  that  important  staple  of  our  coun- 
try, I  received,  and  thank  you  for  the  personal 
politeness,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal,  which  you 
discover,  in  the  cause  which  you  have  underta-- 
ken,  and  by  your  devoted  attentions  have  so  high 
ly  promoted. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  the  proof  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son's letter,  that  a  gentleman  of  observation 
and  talent  is  occasionally  to  be  foimd,  who  dis- 
cerns the  important  relation  of  entomology  to 
agriculture,  and  fears  not  the  imputation  of  "  stu- 
dying trifles,"  when  the  happiness,  and  the 
very  existence  of  his  fellow  beiags  are  involved 
in  the  study. 

The  insect,  which  I  discovered  in  the  stalks 
of  wheat,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Nelson,  I  found  al- 
so in  my  own  wheat;  and  it  has,  the  present 
year,  done  infinitely  more  injury  to  the  crops  of 
Dorchester,  than  the  Hessian  Fly,  though  the 
fact  has  not  been  generally  noticed  by  the  far- 
mers, who  are  too  apt  in  the  vexatious  mortifica- 
tion of  disappointed  hope,  to  adopt  a  sentiment 
of  haughty  indifference,  "  causa  latet,  vis  est  no- 
tissima." 

This  new  insect  and  the  Hessian  Fly,  very 
much  resemble  each  other  in  the  imago  or  pa- 
rent state,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye : 
in  that  of  the  larva,  or  caterpillar,  they  are  ve- 
ry dissimilar;  the  one  incapable  of  locomotion, 
injures  the  plant,  chiefly  by  mechanically  in- 
terrupting the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  the  other,  by 
mastication,   and  actually  feeding  upon  it. 

In  the  imago,  or  fly  state,  viewed  with  a  glass, 
it  is  plainly  discoverable  that  this  new  insect 
belongs  to  the  order  "  Hymenoptera"  of  Lin- 
neus,  having  four  membranous  wii'gs,  and  a 
sting  ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  genus  "  Tenthredo"or 
"  Saw  Fly,"  of  which  there  are  many  species  ; 
most  of  which  nidificate  in  the  buds  of  flowers; 
and  others,  in  the  tender  stalks  of  various 
plants,  of  southern  growth :  their  sting,  which 
is  seriated,  appears  to  be  designed,  rather  for 
an  oviduct,  than  a  weapon  ;  by  me.ins  of  this 
saw,  and  duct,  they  are  enabled  to  depoi.ite  their 
ova,  in  the  interiorof  the  wheat  stalk,  where  they 
are  speedily  metamorphosed  into  the  larva  or 
caterpillar,  which  feeds  voraciously  upon  the 
stalk,  until  fitted  for  the  chrysalis,  from  wliich  it 
shortly  evolves  into  the  "  parent  fly  ;"  and  cuts 
its  way  out  of  the  stalk,  which,  by  this  time,  is 
necessarily  weakened,  or  destroyed;  and  a  few 
days  only,  will  com|jlete  this  whole  routine  ot 
existence  and  destruction^  both  of  wliich  might 
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possibly  be  diminished,  by  the  inti'oductiou  of  a 
solid-slraw  wheat,  oi-,  by  tlie  strong  ligneous 
straw  of  the  Egyptian  wheat. 

The  Hessian  Fly,  when  examined  with  a  glass 
is  found  to  belong  to  the  order  "  Diptera"  hav- 
ing two  membranous  wings  ;  and  to  the  genus 
"Tipula:"  yet  these  two  insects,  so  different  in 
reality,  have  an  appearance,  to  the  t.aked  eye, 
precisely  similar,  in  the  fly-state,  the  second 
pairof  wings,  of  the  Tenthredo,  being  generally 
concealed  under  the  coarse  upper  wings,  unless 
in  the  act  of  flying,  or  pierced  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity 
to  examine  the  minute  diflferences  of  these  ani- 
malcules; but,  by  accurate  notice  of  their  pecu- 
liar forms,  habitudes,  and  modes  of  warfare 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  creation  may 
be  diminiBhed,  or  their  attacks  considerably 
averted. 

From  causes  accidental  or  unknown,  insects 
may  exist  among  us  for  ages,  with  unoffending 
characters,  and  suddenly,  like  swarms  of  infu- 
riate Goths  and  Vandals,  overrun  and  desolate 
the  country ;  perhaps  for  a  season  alone ;  and, 
as  unexpectedly,  retire ;  others  appear,  which 
have  never  before  been  seen  in  our  climate,  com- 
mit ravages  and  disapi)e  r :  such  has  been  the 
fact,  with  the  "  Cassidu."  or  "  tortoise  beetle," 
which  appeared  in  immense  svarms,  and  des- 
troyed my  crop  uf  tobacco  in  1819  ;  of  which  I 
then  gave  you  a  description  ;  they  have  not, 
since  that  period,  been  seen,  except  occasionally, 
in  1820,  a  few  ;  and  the  oldest  inhabitants,  had 
never  seen  them  before.  The  Tenthredo,  I  sus- 
pect, is  no  less  a  stranger  to  this  climate  ;  at 
least,  it  has  never  before  rendered  itself  con- 
spicuous, by  the  selection  of  so  costly  a  diet,  as 
that  of  wheat,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,   will  short- 
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your  hogs  in  the  wrong  sign,   your  bacon  in  boil- 
ing, will   shrink  up  to  one  half  its   size.     I  will 
add  another    opinion,   very  common  and   confi- 
dently  maintained,  by  the  wise  ones,  that  there 
are,  also,  peculiar  times  in  eyery    month,  more 
safe  tliun  others,  for  the  castration  of  lambs,  and 
tlie  5,jiying  of  sows.     That  the  greater  part  of 
your  lambs  and  sows,  will  die,   if  the  proper  time 
is  neglected  in  performing  the  operation.     I  con- 
sider the  moon's  influence,  and   all  such  notions, 
to  be  a  cheat.    The  moon  has,  no   doubt,   some 
influence,  in  the  maturing  of  plants  ;  but  it  can- 
not possibly  have  any    agency  in  tlie   metamor- 
phose  oftiiat  inestimable  plant,   tvheat,  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  altering  your  lambs  and  sows 
The  oat  grass  is  to  be  found  growing  spontane- 
ously every  where  in  my  neighbourhood,  in  places 
where    wheat    has    never    been     cultivated — in 
woods,  in  meadows,  and  in  damp  situations,  and 
even  among  bull  rushes.     The  proof  of  the  lat 
ter,    accompanies  this  letter,  the   rush  and  cheat 
growing  together.     The  probable  failure  of  the 
crops  of  wheat  with  "  Plain  Sense,"  arises    from 
the   Hessian   Fly,    or   other    insects — the   unfa- 
vourable winters,   blue   grass,  and  from    sowin_ 
the  same   kind  of   grain,  so   repeatedly  on   the 
same  ground,  and  nut  any  aberration  of  nature, 
from  her  established  course.     The  greater  part 
of  the  plants   growing  in  a  stack  yard,    where 
wheat  has  been  got  out,  or  around  a  barn,  to  be 
cheat,  is  a  very  common  occurrence.     It  is  ea- 
sily accounted  for — the  scattered  grains  of  wheat, 
are  soon    culled  by  poultry,  birds,   &c.   leaving 
the   very  small,   or  light  seeds  of  the   cheat    to 
vegetate.     This   is  no  proof  tliat  wheat   under 
goes  a  change.     It  is  true   that  wheat  in    some 
situations   will  degenerate  ;    but  it  has  not   the 
faculty  of  transposing  itself  in   the   manner  sup 
posed  by  "  Plain  Sense,"    and  neither  is  cheat,  a 
mule  plant,  for  it  grows  readily  from  seed,  which 


truly  mysterious,  and   affords  a   wide   field  for 
philosophical  enquiry. 

Accept  the  best  wishes  of 

Your  oh't  serv't, 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 
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is   a  manifest  difference  between  the 
and  the  plant  called   cheat — or  rather 
the  bi-unius,  oat  grass,  or  brome  grass — an  annual 
grass   of  this     country.      The   circumstance    of 
■wheat   changing  into  cheat,    is  a  curious  fact,  if 
it  was  true.     But  I  cannot   believe   it  possesses 
such  wonderful  properties.     It  is  very   evident 
that  the  plants  of  the  biomus  are  not  issues  from 
the    roots   of  wheat   stubble.      On  an  examina- 
tion of  the   two  plants,  wheat  and  oat  grass,  or 
cheat,  if  you  please,  (I  enclose   some   plants  of 
each  for    your  inspection,)   I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  your  correspondent,  "  S.  V.  S."  that 
wheat   cannot    change  to   another   genera,    and 
withiiold  your  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Plain 
Sense,"  that  "  wheat  turns  into  cheat,"  which  is 
completely  void  of  foundation.     It  is  true   it  is 
the    general  opinion  of  too  many  of  our  best  in 
formed   farmers.     I  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare   that  should  wheat  be  eaten  down  at   a 
certain  time  of  the   moon,  in  the  spring,   by   a 
horse,  it   would  turn  to  cheat.     That  noble  ani- 
mal must   alone    perform     the    operation — any 
other    beast   will   not   answer.     They  maintain 
other  opinions,  equally  erroneous,  that  the  moon's 
influence  on  vegetables  and  pork,  is  very  great: 
it  is,  if  certain  seeds  are  sown,  at  an  improper 
time  of  the  moon's  age,  the  plants  will  not  at- 
tain their    proper   perfection — and   if  you   'itill 


of  spurious  wheat.     I  now  leave  the    matter   to 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  eejuivocal  gene 
ration,   to  prove  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat. 
Your  humble  serv't, 

R. 
June  13,  1823. 


TO    THE    EDITOR 
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WOOL. 

Felicity  Farm,  June  23,  1823. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 
Dear  Sir, 

The  price  of  tlie  diff'erent  grades  of  wool,  in 
the  fleece,  at  Stubenville,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1823,  was  as  follows: 

Prime  full  blooded  Merino,   80  cents  per  lb. 

Second  rate,  -         -  65 

7-8  ...  55 

3-4         -         -  -        -      40 

1-2         -         -         -  30 

Common,         -  -        -     25 

The  above  prices  are  paid  by  Messrs.  B. 
Wells,  &  Co.  who  carry  on  an  extensive  woollen 
manufactory.  The  cloths  made  at  their  valuable 
establisliment,  are  reported  to  be  of  the  very 
first  reputation,  as  to  fabric  and  durability  of 
colour. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  price  of  wool  at  the 
same  factory,  was  for  full  blood,  80  cts. — 7  8, 
60  cts. — j,50  cts. — i  blood,  40  cts.  As  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  Ohio,  is  small — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  give 
prices,  for  fine  wool,  sufficiently  encouraging. 
We  ought  to  pay  particular  attentioii  to  that  in- 
estimable animal,  the  sheep. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HOP. 
My  Dear  Sir,  Boston,  June  3,  1823. 

I  have  to  apologise  to  you,  for  my  negligence, 
in  delaying  so  long,  to  reply  to  your  enquiries, 
respecting  the  culture  of  hops.  The  method 
which  I  have  practised,  has  been  to  prepare  the 
ground  in  the  same  manner  as  is  common  for 
raising  Indian  corn ;  after  ploughing  it  well,  to 
harrow  it,  and  then  furrow  it  cross  ways,  so  as 
to  leave  the  hills  eight  feet  apart — then  to  ma- 
nure in  the  hill  with  quite  as  much  as  you 
would  do  for  corn.  In  the  spring,  cut  your  slips 
from  the  root  of  the  hop-vine  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  lay  them  upon  the  manure,  three  or 
four  in  a  hill,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about 
as  deep  as  is  usual  to  cover  corn — thus  the 
planting,  8cc.  is  complete.  You  may  for  the  Jirst 
year,  plant  corn  or  potatoes  between  the  hills,  if 
you  please  ;  but  I  think  it  better  economy,  not 
to  do  it,  because  you  may  plough  with  oxen, 
between  the  rows,  to  lighten  the  ground  prepa- 
ratory for  hoeing,  which  ought  to  be  done  three 
times  during  the  summer.  You  get  no  produce 
the  first  year,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pole  them,  unless  perfectly  convenient. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  you  place,  to 
each  hill,  two  poles  of  about  thirteen  to  fifteen 
feet  above  ground ;  and  as  the  vine  grows,  you 
train  it  to  the  poles;  it  is  best  to  hoe  them  three 
times  in  the  season,  and  (unless  your  land  is  ve- 
ry rich)  it  will  be  well  to  add  some  manure  at 
the  first  hoeing.  In  gathering  in  the  produce, 
you  cut  the  vine  to  the  ground,  and  pull  up  the 
poles,  lay  them  across  large  wooden  bins  or 
boxes,  made  of  rough  boards,  about  ten  feet  long 
and  five  or  six  feet  wide,  into  which  the  hops 
may  be  stripped  off.  This  work  may  be  per- 
formed by  women  and  children.  You  take  them 
from  these  boxes  in  bags,  and  carry  them  to  the 
drying  kiln,  which  is  generally  placed  at  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  taking  the  hops  in  upon  the  cloth  or 
netting,  which  is  stretched  upon  the  cills  above 
the  furnace,  which  is  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
fire  is  made,  which  ought  to  be  with  charcoal, 
because  it  gives  the  hops  a  much  better  flavour 
than  by  curing  them  with  a  fire  made  of  wood. 
It  is  necessary  that  some  careful  person  should 
attend,  c  nstantly  stirring  the  hops  with  a  rake 
during  ilie  process  of  curing,  so  that  they  may 
be  well  dried,  without  discolouring  them.  After 
you  take  them  from  the  kiln,  they  must  be  spread 
(under  cover)  in  an  airy  room,  and  constantly 
moved  with  a  rake,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  when  you  may  bag  them  for 
market. 

This  hasty,  imperfect  sketch,  is  from  my  own 
experience    only.     I    presume    you  may   obtain 
better  information   from    those    who  have  been 
longer  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  this  vine. 
I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  friend,  and  ob't  serv't, 
ISRAEL  THORNDIKE. 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Es 


sq. 

'I'he  above  information  was  obtained  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
who  is  proud  to  shew  amongst  his  patrons  and 
correspondents,  gentlemen  so  successful,  and  so 
much  distinguished,  in  every  walk  of  industry,  to 
which  they  have  turned  their  attention. 

Edit.  jim.  Far. 


"IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNS"— their 

qualities  as  milkkrs. 
We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  letters,  which 
from  various  considerations  should  be  read  with 
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particular  and  respectful  attention — Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, it  will  be  observed,  speaks  of  the  Short  Horns 
by  comparison  with  the  cuMc  of  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty ;  which,  of  themselves,  wc  have  always  un- 
derstood to  be  superior  to  the  common  cattle  ot 
our  country,  as,  indeed  might  be  expected, 
from  the  well  known  fertility  of  that  county,  and 
the  proverbial  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
their  domestic  animals,  by  the  discreet,  steady, 
and  skilful  farmers  residing  in  it.  To  this,  may 
be  added  the  recollection  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
himself,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  re- 
spectable, and  wealthy  families  of  that  settlement ; 
born  on  the  land  which  he  judiciously  tills,  and 
qualified  by,  observation  and  experience,  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  on  any  agricultural  subject  to 
■which  his  attention  may  be  directed. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  is  one  of  the  most  respectable, 
spirited,  and  successful  Jiractical  farmers  of  Phi- 
ladelphia County,  well  informed,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  his  vocation,  and  particularly  skilled  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  properties  of 
Farm  Stock,  and  the  production  of  butter. 

The  cream  of  which  he  speaks,  was  taken,  we 
are  assured,  luiUiout  lirefiayation  from  the  yfr«/ 
dra'xn  milk  of  a  thorough  bred,  "  two  year  old" 
Short  Horn  heifer,  which  had  calved  but  five 
weeks  before,  and  has  been  tied  to  a  stake,  on  a 
field  of  artificial  grass  from  which  hay  had  been 
recently  cut.  The  age  of  the  animal,  the  period 
after  calving,  the  want  of  nutrition,  in  the  "  after 
niarth"  of  artificial  grasses,  and  the  absence  of 
"  Strippings"  are  well  known  to  essentially  affect 
the  colour,  richness,  and  flavour  of  cream. 

Edit.  Am.  Far. 

FOB    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Carpenter  Halt,  June  14,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  desire  to  know  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments with  the  Short  Horn  stock,  I  purchased 
from  you  last  year,  and  my  opinion  of  the  Neat 
Cattle  of  Lancaster  county.  Males  of  various 
breeds  of  Neat  Cattle  have  been  brought  to  this 
county  some  years  back,  but  they  have  been  so 
much  crossed  with  the  common  stock,  and  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  of  blood, 
that  at  this  time  there  are  none  that  shew  any 
marks  of  a  distinct  breed. 

The  two  half  blood  heifers,  by  the  Short  Horn 
bull  Denton,  which  you  stated,  had  calved  last 
July,  produced  through  the  course  of  last  win- 
ter, butter  of  a  better  quality  than  any  I  ever  saw 
made  in  the  month  of  May — and  it  was  always 
obtained  in  about  ten  minutes  churning ;  one  of 
these  heifers  produced  a  calf  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  other  (the  three  years  old)  has 
supplied  nine  labouring  men  all  spring,  with  a 
sufliciency  of  milk,  (and  butter  once  a  day  ;)  which 
production  exceeded  that  of  a  frenh  milk  co-v  of 
the  common  stock,  which  /  had  selected  nvith 
great  care,  and  that  proved  to  he  as  good  a 
milker,  as   the  neighbourhood  could  produce.     I 


ties  of  the  animal,  and  the  degree  of  perfection 
it  may  be  brought  to  ;  I  therefore  think  it  a 
want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal,  that 
makes  any  person  object  to  the  price  of  the 
Durham  Short    Horns. 

All  my  ncigliljoiirs  express  their  astonishment, 
at  viewing  my  cattle,  and  highly  approve  of  the 
selection. 

I  am  sir. 

Your  most  ob't  servt, 

H.  A.  CARPKN TER. 
Esq.   Corres,  Secr'i/    to  the 
Ag.  Society. 


John  Hare  Pqwel, 
Penn. 


Powelton,  June  29,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

Was  the  cream  which  I  sent  to  you  this  after- 
noon very  rich  ? 

Was  its  colour  deep  .* 

Was  it  as  good  as  any  you  recollect  to  have 
seen  ? 

Had  you  not  on  a  former  occasion  noticed  the 
quality  of  cream  from  my  cows,  and  did  it  not 
appear  equal  to  that  which  you  have  seen  to-day  ? 

How  manv  head  of  neat  cattle  do  you  keep  ? 

How  many  have  yoa  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sims' 
breed,  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
dairy  .> 

At  what  price  did  you  sell  your  butter  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  in  the  last  spring  ? 
I  am  Your's,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 
Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  7 

IVoodland  Farm.         $ 

Respected  Friend, 
The  cream  I  tasted  was  very  rich,  its  colour 
and  quality  were  quite  as  good,  as  any  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen.  That  which  I  hjd  noticed  at 
thy  house,  was  I  think  as  good.  I  have  forty-five 
heifers  and  cows  of  various  ages.  I  have  twen- 
ty-nine head  of  Joseph  Sims'  breed.  I  sold  my 
butter  at  thirty-seven  and  an  half  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  which  I  asked,  when  butter  was 
elling  at  from  twenty-five  to  thiity-i  ne  cents  in 
the  same  Market. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN  TOMLINSON., 
John  Hare  Powel, 
Philad.  County,  6th  Mo.  30th,  1823. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


ALBION'S  FIFTH  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON. 

"  A  various  groupe  the  herds  and  Jlocks  compose. 
Rural  confusion  .'  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminatirig  lie  ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the   flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  surface— in  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox  of  honest  front." 
In  the  summer  season,  a  farmer  and  grazier 

who  attends  to  his  business,  "  till  his  feet  throb, 

and  his  head  thumps"  can  feel  but  little  inclina- 
that  i   cannot  give  you  an  account  ofjtion  to  write,  and  this  must  be  the  apology  for  so 


the  production  of  butter  from  the  imported  cow 
Moss  Rose,  in  a  given  time,  as  her  calf  had  got 
so  old  before  the  trial  was  made,  that  it  would 
not  take  toother  cows;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds  of  butter,  of  the  finest  qa  dity  can  be 
made  from  her  in  one  week,  as  she  possesses  the 
power  of  secreting  rich  milk,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  animal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  expect 
that  this  is  enou vh  to  satisfy  you,  that  as  milk- 
ers, the  Durham' Short  Horns  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  bulls  are  docile  and  good  feeders, 
These  cattle  are  hardy  ; 


and  their  value   can 


long  delaying  the  continuation  of  my  letters  to 

u. 

I  now  propose  saying  a  few  words  on  the  cattle 
of  the  Albion  farm,  but  having  givena  description 
of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  which 
you  may  find  in  the  "Ameiican  Farmer,"  vol.  4, 
No.  33 — it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  here, 
what  is  already  before  the  public. 

!n  order  that  you  may  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  of  cattle  in  general,  I  wish  you  to  exa- 
mine tlie  proceedings  of  the  Smitlifield  show  in 
London,  from  its  first  establishment,  as  you  will 
there  find,  that  all  the  most  celeljrated  breeds  of 


only   be   estimated   by  him,   who  considers   the  cattle  in  the  united  kingdom,  frequency  came  in 
time  it  requires  to  alter  the  form  and  propensi-lcontact  for  premiums  at  the  chnstnias  meeting  ; 


and,  that  generally,  the  Herefordshire  breed 
took  the  premium  for  the  best  oxen  shown,  until 
the  Society  passed  a  rule,  that  any  person  having 
a  prize  awarded  him,  should  not  receive  a  simi- 
lar one  the  succeeding  year;  which  shut  out  Mr. 
Westcar,  and  others,  who  were  the  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  this  breed ;  and  then  the  short  horned 
cattle  came  in. 

As  I  have  only  a  part  of  the  Smithfield  pro- 
ceedings by  me,  I  can  give  you  only  the  following 
particulars,  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  Farmer's 
Journal"  Christmas  show,  1810 — class  one,  Mr. 
John  Westcar  a  prize  of  twenty  guineas  for  a 
Herefordshire  ox,  dead  weight 

4  quarters,  skirts  and  kidneys  -  -  lbs.  1838 
Loose  fit,  -  -  -  -  .  -  190 
Hide  and  horns,  -         .         .         .  119 

Head,  brains  and  tongue,       -         -         -         56 

Feet, '33 

Hart,  lights,  sweetbread  and  bladder,  -  56 
Tripe,  seek,  reed,  liver,  gaul  and  melt      -     62 

Dead  weight,       .        .        ,        -        -      2,354 

The  particulars  of  the  show  in  1811  I  cannot 
find. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Westcar's  Here- T 

ford  ox,  weighed  as  above,  C Total  lbs.  2266 
and  took  the  first  premium,  j 

In  1813,  do.         do.  -         -  2160 

In  1814,  do.         do.  -         -  2348 

In  1815,  Mr.  Westcar's  Hereford  ox  again 
took  the  first  premium,  but  I  cannot  find  his 
weight. 

In  January  1811,  "a  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Vyse  of  Hockley  House,  near  Birmingham," 
from  my  Herefordshire  Bull,  bred  in  and  in  and 
would  not  breed,  "  was  killed,  of  the  following 
weight :  4  quarters,  1376  lb. — fat  173  lb. — hide 
99  lb.,  and  cut  seven  inches  of  solid  fat  along  the 
back" — at  Christmas  1815,  a  similar  heifer  was 
shown  at  Smithfield,  of  exactly  the  same  breed, 
which  ^.  as  so  heavy  that  her  owner  was  fearful 
she  would  die  from  fatigue  during  the  show,  and 
sold  her  in  all  haste,  to  Lord  Somerville,  who 
took  her  to  his  farm  :  this  is  the  heifer  I  alluded 
to,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  being  so  fat  on 
the  back. 

Many  other  particulars  might  be  found  of  the 
great  weight,  and  vast  inclination  to  fatten,  of  the 
Herefordshire  cattle  ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  satisfy  you  they  are  sufficiently  large  ;  and,  that 
they  are  very  beautiful,  every  person  will  admit, 
who  has  seen  the  best  of  them.  I  therefore  some 
years  since,  after  reviewing  every  kind  of  cattle 
in  England,  made  up  my  mind  that  they  were  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other  breed,  and  I  still  retain 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  the  north  Devonshire  cat- 
tle stand  ne>t  in  my  eitim:.tion  ;  indeed,  if 
you  leave  out  these,  and  one  or  two  other  kind, 
England's  cattle  will  be  a  "  motely  medley." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Hereford  breed  of  cattle  ;  it  appears  to  me  that 
thev  are  a  mixture  of  the  north  Devon  and  the 
best  large  long  horned  kind — but  by  a  steady  and 
uniform"  perseverence  of  the  breeders  in  that 
country  for  a  great  length  of  time,  their  cattle 
are  nearly  uniform  in  colour  and  appearance, 
which  will  but  be  the  case  with  the  Durham  or 
any  other  mixed  breed  for  a  number  of  years — and 
without  uniformity  in  each  kind  of  stock,  ah,  in 
each  field  too,  on  his  farm,  the  owner  never 
appears  a  man  of  a  steady  judgment  ;  indeed,  to 
excel  as  a  farmer  and  grazier,  a  person  must,  ear- 
ly in  life,  possess  fixed  principles  on  every  part 
of  his  business,  and  having  once  made  up  his  mind 
what  is  best  in  every  part  of  the  same,  he  must 
persevere  methodically,  as  one  erroDeojs  step 
may  nearly  ruin  the  ticauty  of  the  whole. 

Animals  f-om  a  mixed  breed,  arc  frequently 
as  unlike  each  other,  as  can  bo  well  conceived — 
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the  bull  Patriot,  sold  by  Mr.  Coats  to  Connington 
8c  Loft  for  500  guineas,  and  the  bull  Waddington, 
sold  to  Mr.  Rodgerson,  were  full  brothris  ;  yet 
as  dissimilar  both  in  colour  and  appearance,  as 
two  bulls  could  well  be  ;  the  former  being  a  fine 
animal  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  latter  white,  and 
just  like  the  coarse,  large  boned,  hard  feeding 
Holstein  cattie  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  yet  the  stock  from  Waddington  was  nmch 
better  than  that  from  Patriot,  as  I  have  often 
witnessed  ;  but  both  were  inferior  in  quantity  and 
quality   of    ti>;.ih,   to   the    Herefordshire    cattle, 


torn  yourself  therefore,  without  delay,  to  examine 
different  kinds  of  animals  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention ;  beginning  the  examination  at  tuc  nose, 
and  going  step  by  step  to  the  tail,  so  that  wlien 
you  have  finished,  you  can  say  where  the  animal 
is  defective  and  where  i;  excels — do  this  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  witli  stock  reputed  first  rate-;  and 
by  practice,  you  may  be  able  in  a  few  minutes  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  opinion. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  readily  some  gra^ 
ziiM-s  in  England,  select  in  a  market,  a  number  of 
young  animals  from  different  droves,  and   liow 


which  errazed  inthe  adjoining  pastures  for  years  good  they  all  prove  as  each   kind  arrives  at  ma- 
-  lurity — and  it  is  still  more  surprising  to  witncs; 

the  London  horse  dealers,  how  readily  tliey  tiu< 
out  a  first  rate  liorse,  from  amongst  hundreds  ami 


together. 

'I"hat  the  Durliam  are  a  most  valuable  breed  of 
cattle,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  they  require 
than  either  the  Herefords  or  De 


more  support. 


hundreds  at  a  fair,  and  how  uniform  they  can 
vons  do  and  I  think,  will  not  ultimately  be  so]  match  them  in  pairs  witliout  bringing  them  to- 
profitable  tc  graze  in  the  United  States  as  either, gether  until  they  start  for  home,  and  how  well 
of  these  breeas,  and  without  good  management,!  tlieir  opinions  agree  respecting  their  value  ;  this 
the  Durham  will  degenerate,  as  the  Holstein  blood  kind  of  information  is  principally  obtained  at  the 
in  them  is  certainly  but  little  inclined  to  fatten, 'numerous  markets  and  fairs  in  England,  where 
and  will  require  more  judgment  than  is  possess- .farmers  and  others  meet  weekly  to  buy  and  sell 
ed  by  mankind  in  general,  to  keep  it  undermost ;,  their  live  stock  and  produce  ;  an  advantage  much 
and  if  it  once  jjetsthe  ascendancy  over  the  "_g-oodj  wanted  in  the  United  States. 

&0<cA  4/cod""in  them,  these  cattle  will  be  but  lit-  ALBION. 

tie  better  tlian  tue  common  Yorkshire,   which  •__S>Ol!I!j»  — 

during  the   French    war,   were   almost   entirely  qn  THE    USE   OF    FLAX    SEED   as  food 


sold  to  Mellish,  the  government  contractor  for 
the  British  navy,  they  being  considered  by  Epi- 
cures "  only  sailor's  meat." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  about  the  same  time 


FOR    STOCK. 

Having  the  pleasure  last  summer,  of  a  short 
visit  from  an  English  farmer  of  great  experi- 
ence and  respectability,   we  requested  him,   at 


the  Holderness  cattle  were  crossed  with  theji^jg  igj^m-g^  o„  his  return,  to  favour  us  with 
Scotch  breed,  with  the  view  to  improve  then  flesh  I  to,.j„ation  as  to  the  construction  of  perpetual 
and  frame,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  im- Uji^g  ^^^„g^  the  culture  and  cure  of  hops,  the 
prove  them  by  a  cross  with  the  north  Devon,  asj^^^^^gj.  „£  ygj^g  ^3^  j^ggj  ^^  fggj  foj.  cattle,  &c. 
the  first  im/iroved  stock  I  saw  of  tlie  tormei^l^^jj  we  publish  now  what  we  have  received  in 
were  nearly  all  of  a  red  colour,  and  it  is  to  be  j.gjj^tio,,  totke  last  topick. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


lamented  that  a  red  or  some  dark  colour,  could 
not  have  been  kept  up  amongst  the  improved 
breed,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  all  light  coloured 
cattle  are  more  tender,  and  far  more  liable  to 
be  filthy  than  those  of  a  dark  colour. 

With  respect  to  breeding  cattle,  nearly  the 
the  same  system  may  be  observed  with  them,  as 
in  all  other  animals ;  that  is,  prefer.those  of  best 
symmetry,  that  have  descended  through  a  long 
line  of  good  ancestors,  in  preference  to  an  up- 
start— and  when  these  are  of  equal  symmetry, 
prefer  the  largest — but  never  lose  sight  of  sym- 
metry ;  bearing  in  mind,  that  an  imperfection  in  a 
small  animal,  may  not  be  so  glaring  as  in  a  larger 
one,  and  yet  be  in  proportion  with  the  size  of  it, 
and  equally  objectionable.  Avoid,  if  you  can, 
breeding  in  and  in,  and  particularly  if  you  want 
female  breeders,  as  you  will  generally  find  their 
descendants  have  bad  constitutions,  and  of  course 
suckle  and  breed  badly,  and  the  young  ones  very 
difficult  to  keep  alive,  as  you  have  often  witness- 
ed ;  you  may  occasionally,  by  this  means,  ob-, 
tain  an  extraordinary  animal,  but  they  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  monst'  rs,  than  as  any  proof 
of  good  management;  and,  ultimately,  the  sys- 
tem will  disappoint  those  who  try  it — if  you  have 
some  very  choice  stock  that  you  must  intermix 
too  near,ov  lose  the  breed,  try  to  keep  the  purity  of 
the  blood  in  the  male  line,  for  whenever  both  male 
and  female  are  too  nearly  related,  their  descend- 
ants will  ultimately  degenerate,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  respecting  Mr.  Bakc- 
well's  system ;  indeed,  that  sagacious  breeder  was 
too  shrewd  a  man  to  tell  the  "  busy  bodies"  his 
secrets;  but  as  some  "particular  friends  must 
know"  he  told  them  what  he  well  knew  would 
most  ccrtaii.ly  prevent  their  ever  becoming  his 
rivals,  as  some  of  his  late  neighbours  know  to 
tneir  own  cost. 

In  order  to  be  a  judge  of  the  best  symmetry  oi 
animals,  you  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
your  opinion,  or  you  would  be  considered  in  your 


Linseed  is  often  used,  boiled  to  a  jelly  and 
mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw  for  store  cattle,  and 
would  be  found  very  valuable  if  used  in  that  way 
with  you,  until  more  ruta  baga,  (or  what  we  com- 
monly call  Swedish  turnips,)  or  other  turnips, 
cabbages,  or  mangel  wurtzel,  are  grown — ijut 
when  linseed  cakes  are  to  be  had  from  tlie  oil 
mills  at  a  reasonable  rate,  they  feed  cattle  so 
much  better,  that  the  seed  is  not  much  used  for 
that  purpose.  You  generally  cut  the  parts  out 
of  your  newspapers  which  you  think  will  be 
useful.  I  think  it  is  probable  you  may  not  have 
the  numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  of  Feb. 
1819  ;  or  others  which  contain  letters  on  the 
subject ;  therefore  I  shall  send  you  copies  of  se- 
veral letters  which  were  answers  to  the  same 
question  you  have  asked  me  about  linseed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal. 

ON  FEEDING  OXEN  WITH  LINSEED. 

Lincolnshire,  Jan.  22,  1819 
Sir, 

Being  a  constant  reader,  and  well  wisher  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  and  knowing  nothing  will 
tend  more  to  its  wide  circulation,  than  practi 
cal  communications,  on  subjects  in  any  way  re- 
lating to  agriculture,  1  feel  myself  (having  used 
linseed  largely)  called  upon  to  answer  a  letter 
in  your  last  Journal  (signed  A  Grazier,  on  feed- 
ing oxen  with  linseed)  and  thus  to  endeavour  to 
add  to  its  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  af- 
ford any  information,  which  I  may  happen  to 
possess,  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportuni 
ty  of  gaining  it  by  experience  or  observation.  1 
will  now  state  my  plan  of  giving  linseed  to  oxen, 
and  if  your  correspondent  (A  Grazier )  derive 
the  smallest  benefit  from  it,  the  purport  of  this 
letter  will  be  fully  answered.  Finding  in.  the 
autumn,  my  Swedish  turnips,  on  which  1  chief- 
ly depended  for  stall   feeding  oxen,  an  indiffer 


native  country  a  mere-superficial  novice — accus-,  ent  crop,  and  oil-cakes  excesaively  high  in  price. 


I  determined  to  try  linseed  boiled,  knowirtg  it  to 
lave  been  used  with  success  in  small  r|uantities.. 
i  first  erected  my  copper  which  holds  90  gallons, 
in  a  building  just  large  enou.^h  to  contain  tubs 
to  cool  the  liquors  in  when  boiled:  after  a  few 
trials,  two  pvcks  of  linseed  were  found,  when 
boiled,  enough  to  produce  a  jcUy  of  s-ifficient 
consistency  to  mix  either  with  cut  stra'.v  or  wheat 
chaff,  from  the  barn,  being  not  too  thin  to  drain 
from  them,  or  too  tliick  to  unite  proptirly.  The 
seed  is  put  into  the  copper  with  tii*;  water,  and 
from  the  time  it  begins  to  boil,  remains  tluee 
aours;  care  is  always  taken  to  stir  it  continually 
for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  atter  it  is  per- 
ceived to  boil.  The  hot  liquor  is  always  put  in- 
co  a  tub  by  itself,  as  when  mixed  with  any  boil- 
ed and  cold,  it  causes  fermentation,  and  an  un- 
pleasant smell  to  arise  from  it.  At  first  in  the 
morning,  my  oxen  have  about  two  pecks  of  cut 
Swedish  turnips  each,  while  the  linseed  feed  is 
mixing.  Hay,  if  more  plentiful  than  turnips, 
would,  perhaps,  be  equally  as  well.  The  linseed 
liquors,  mixed  with  cut  straw  or  chaff,  is  given 
to  tliem  as  much  as  they  will  eat  at  once,  at 
three  separate  times  during  the  day  ;  they  also 
have  one  feed  of  turnips  in  the  afternoon,  the 
same  as  in  the  morning ;  they  have  neither  hay 
nor  water :  water  was  given  to  them  once,  but 
they  did  not  drink  it.  One  man  is  kept  con- 
stantly to  boil;  he  boils  sixteen  coppers  full  in 
a  week — six  days — which  at  two  pecks  of  linseed 
to  each  copper  full,  is  just  one  quarter :  two 
bushels  of  linseed  per  week — seven  days — are 
allowed  for  nine  oxen,  wnich  is  when  boiled,  not 
quite  six  gallons  of  liquor  per  day  for  each  ox  ; 
and  which  quantity  of  liquor  will  saturate  as 
much  chaff  as  a  sixty  stone  ox,  country  weight, 
can  consume,  together  with  the  turnips  allowed. 
If  the  linseed  were  steeped,  or  gently  crushed,  it 
would  be  no  worse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
ox,  with  as  many  oil-cikes,  and  as  much  good 
hay  as  he  could  eat,  would  get  fat  sooner  than 
with  linseed,  used  so  sparingly ;  but  those  who 
have  no  hay  may  use  linseed  with  advantage, 
when  they  cannot  use  oil-cake.  Yet  I  can  as- 
sure those  who  may  wish  to  try  the  quality  of 
boiled  linseed,  my  oxen  rest  well,  and  thrive 
quickly  ;  and  that  I  have  succeeded  so  well  this 
year,  that  if  oil  cake  is  £10  per  ton,  or  turnips 
ever  so  good,  I  shall,  (if  health  permits)  pur- 
sue my  plan  another  year  with  increased  ardour. 
If  you,  sir,  receive  no  letter  which  you  deem 
likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  f./:?  Grazier,)  per- 
haps you  will  insert  this,  from  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    LINSEED    IN    FATTENING    OXEN. 

Sir,  Sussex,  Jan.  24,  1819. 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  18th  inst.  a 
letter  from  Somersetshire,  signed  "A  Grazier," 
requesting  information  on  the  method  of  using 
linseed  for  fattening  oxen,  I  beg,  in  reply,  to 
state,  that  the  manner  in  which  1  have  used  lin- 
seed with  good  effect,  is  to  grind  one  bushel  of 
linseed  with  two  bushels  of  bran.  I  began  by 
giving  it  my  oxen  in  small  quantities,  until  tliey 
took  to  it  kindly,  gradually  increasing,  until  each 
ox  consumed  about  two  gallons  of  linseed  per 
day,  with  the  proportionate  quantity  of  bran, 
giving  half  in  the  morning  and  the  remainder  at 
night :  their  other  food  has  been  good  meadow 
hay. 

1  consider  linseed,  according  to  the  present 
price  of  corn,  to  be  the  cheapest  food  of  this 
description  that  can  be  used.  As  I  have  before 
observed,  it  has  answered  my  purpose  extremej 
ly  well, 

I  remain  sir. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 
A  SUSSEX  GRAZIER. 


No.  15.] 


AMEKICAN  FARMER. 
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To  the  Editor,  &c.  on  the  same  subject. 

h'o/ly/torl,   January  24,  1B19. 
Sir, 

The  query  of  your  correspondent,  in  your 
paper  of  Monday  last,  "  on  the  manner  of  using 
linseed  for  fattening  cattle,"  has  induced  me  to 
offer  to  your  notice  the  information  I  may  be  able 
to  afford,  from  the  instances  which  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,  of  linseed  being  used 
instead  of  oil  cake. 

A  friend  of  mine  at  Hare-Hall,  in  Essex,  is 
now  fattening  eighty  head  of  o>;cn,  besides  some 
calves,  sheep,  and  pigs,  from  a  mixture  of 
bruised  linseed,  bruised  barley,  malt  dust,  and 
chaff  of  wheat  straw ;  and  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, is  as  follows : — 

Three  bushels  of  barley,  well  bruised  in  a 
mill  for  that  purpose,  two  busheli  of  linseed  bruis- 
ed in  like  mannei-,  and  four  bushels  of  malt  dust, 
are  put  into  a  copper  with  150  gallons  of  water, 
and  boiled  until  the  barley  and  linseed  are  redu- 
ced to  half.  Tiie  liquor  being  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  soup,  is  then  poured  upon  30  bushels 
of  chaff  of  wheat  straw,  and  well  stirred — about 
a  pail  full  of  this  mixture  is  given  to  each  ox 
three  times  a  day,  warm.  The  calves  at  first, 
refused  it,  but  the  addition  ot  a  pail  full  of  trea- 
cle to  a  copper  full  of  the  other  ingredients, 
made  them  take  to  it  with  avidity :  the  sheep 
and  pigs  appear  to  relish  this  food  as  much  as 
the  oxen,  and  all  thrive  exceedingly. 

I  should  have  observed  that  the  quantity  of 
ingredients  above  mentioned,  affords  one  meal 
to  eighty  oxen,  forty  calves,  six  sheep  (Leices- 
tcis)  besides  some  pigs. 

The  above  observations  are  confined  to  one 
example,  because  it  is  cojiducted  on  a  large 
scale.  Some  of  your  other  correspondents  may 
probably,  favour  us  with  some  other  communi- 
cations on  a  subject,  which  appears  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  to  society  at  large. 

H.  WALTER. 
I  I  ■■  II  —  I 

From  a  Comfiendious  Dictionary   of  the  Ve- 
terinary An. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS, AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Diuretics.  Medicines  which  increase  the  dis 
charge  by  urine  :  diuretics  may  be  given  either 
in  the  form  of  balls  or  powder,  receipts  for  which 
■will  be  found  in  the  l^rtrri?iary  Pharmacofieia  : 
but  as  some  horses  of  delicate  appetite  refuse  to 
eat  the  powder  in  their  corn,  the  ball  should,  in 
such  cases,  be  prefencd.  In  dropsical  swell- 
ings of  the  legs  or  other  parts,  diuretics  are  high- 
ly useful  ;  they  are  also  beneficial  in  chronic 
cough,  and  have  in  many  instances  proved  the 
best  palliative  tor  broken  wind.  They  are  com- 
monly given  when  a  horse  is  observed  to  stale 
■with  difficulty,  or  when  the  urine  is  foul  and  of  a 
whitish  or  whey  colour,  and  often  with  good  effect ; 
it  is  necessary,  however,  todistinguish  carefully  be- 
tween such  cases,  and  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  (See  Urine,  Retention,  and  sitp- 
^iression  of.)  Horses  that  arc  frequently  rub- 
bing themselves,  or  have  pustules  breaking  out 
on  different  parts  of  the  skin,  or  such  as  are  dis- 
posed to  those  swellings  commonly  termed  Hu- 
mours, generally  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
use  of  diuretics:  thty  should  not,  however,  be 
continued  too  long  at  aiiyine  time,  as  considerable 
■weakness  would  probably  be  the  consequence. 
The  practice  adopted  by  some  grooms,  of  giving 
strong  diuretics  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  and 
often  without  any  reason  whatever,  is  highly  in- 
jurious ;  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  often  ren- 
dered so  iriitable  by  such  in.nscretion,  that  a 
horse  will  be  obliged  to  stale  several  times  dur- 
ing a  short  ride,  and  if  urged  to  goon  by  an  incon- 
siderate rider  without  being  allowed  ;o  stale,  some 


serious  disease  of  the  bladdv^v  may  ensue.  1  am 
inclined  to  believe,  thnt  the  kidneys  are  some- 
times considerably  enlarged  by  the  frequent  use 
of  strong  duiretics,  and  that  I  have  seen  them 
incurably  diseased  from  the  s.tme  cause.  A  good 
diuretic  bail  may  be  made  with 

Soap,  half  an  ounce. 

Powdered  yellow  resin,  half  an  ounce. 

Common  turpentine,  two  drachms. 

Aniseed  or  caraway-seed  powder,  as  much 
as  will  form  a  ball. 
The  diuretic  powder  may  be  made  by  mixing 
together 

Nitre,  half  an  ounce-. 
Yellow  resin,  half  an  ounce. 
Tartarized  antimony,  one  drachm. 
See   Veterinary   P/'armac^Jiaia,  or  vol.    ii.    of 
the    Veterinary  Medicine. 

Docking.  Cutting  off  part  of  the  tail :  the 
instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  represented 
in  plate  2,  fig.  2,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  author's 
Farriery,  where  the  operation  also  is  described. 
I  have  only  to  olj.serve  here,  that  the  earlier  this 
operation  is  performed,  the  better  will  the  horse 
carry  his  tail,  as  it  is  termed  ;  it  should  never  be 
delayed  beyond  the  first  year,  and  then  very  lit- 
tle if  any  searing  will  be  required.  It  has  lieen 
said,  that  by  Keeping  up  the  tail  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicuhar  direction  at  the  time  of  docking,  and 
searing  it  in  that  position,  nicking  would  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

Drenches  or  Drinks.  When  it  is  necessa 
ry  that  any  medicine  should  operate  speedily,  as 
in  cases  of  colic  or  gripes,  this  is  the  best  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given.  Cattle  medicine  is  al- 
ways given  as  a  drench,  though  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence seems  to  think,  tha\  a  ball  would  be  often 
a  more  desirable  form  ;  those  who  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  the  experiment  on  cattle 
might  easily  ascertain  whether  there  beany  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  a  ball. 
Drenches  are  usually  given  by  means  of  a  bul- 
lock's horn,  the  large  end  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
spout ;  a  bottle  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  but 
there  is  danger  of  its  being  broken  in  the  horse's 
mouth.  In  giving  a  drench,  the  tongue  is  to  be 
held  down  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  head  being 
moderately  elevated,  it  is  to  be  poured  gradually 
down  the  throat.  The  head  is  be  kept  in 
this  position  until  the  drench  is  swallowed  :  but  if 
the  animal  happen  to  cough  while  the  drench  is 
in  his  throat,  the  head  should  be  immediately  let 
down.  In  preparing  drenches,  farriers  generally 
make  use  of  ale,  but  this  can  only  be  proper  for 
cordial  drenches ;  on  other  occasions,  water  or 
gruel  is  the  best  vehicle.  When  the  throat  isin- 
uamed  and  sore,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
give  drenches. 

Dropsy.  This  disease  consists  in  a  collection 
of  serous  or  watery  fluid,  either  in  the  circum- 
scribed cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  or 
belly,  the  chest,  and  ventricles  of  the  craXn,  or  in 
the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin.  (See  Cel- 
lular Membrane.)  The  latter  kind  of  dropsy 
is  most  common  in  animals,  and  often  exists  unac- 
companied by  the  former  ;  but  whenever  there 
is  a  collection  of  water  in  the  cavities,  there  is 
generally  at  the  same  time  dropsical  swellings 
externally.  External  dropsy,  or  anasarca  in  me- 
dical language,  is  often  named  Water-farcy  by 
tarriers  :  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  for  their  success  in  curing  the 
farcy  ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  analogy  or 
affinity  between  the  two  diseases;  and  their 
woasted  specifics  are  gen  rally  strong  diu- 
retics, mixed  withniany  useless  ingredients.  Ex- 
ternal dropsy  sometimes  affects  particular  parts, 
as  the  legs,  belly,  chest,  or  lips  ;  at  others,  it  is 
diffused  over  great  part  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
A  dropsical  swelling  may  be  distinguished  by  its 


coldness,  and  by  its  retaining  the  impression  of  the 
finger  for  some  time.  Those  swellings  which 
sometimes  affect  the  legs  and  other  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  high  feeding  without  sufficient  exer- 
cise, arise  from  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  are  soon  removed  by  bleeding,  exerci.e, 
and  miUl  diuretics  ;  but  that  kind  of  dropsy 
which  arises  from  a  weakened  state  of  the  sys- 
tem and  particularly  when  attended  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid,  either  in  the  chest  or  abdo-  ^ 
men  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minates  fatally.  Colts  are  subject  to  a  dangerous 
kind  of  dropsy,  which  is  accompanied  with  quick 
])idse  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  witl.out  any  re- 
markable appearance  of  inflammatory  affection. 
The  swelling  generally  begins  about  the  sheath, 
extending  to  the  belly  and  chest,  and  gradually 
increases  until  it  becomes  of  an  alarming  size, 
particularly  in  the  belly.  When  the  disease  ter- 
minates in  death,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  is 
found  either  in  the  chest  or  belly,  often  in  both  ; 
the  pericardium  or  heart-bag  also  partakes  of  the 
disease.  On  the  commencement  of  this  disorder, 
bleeding  is  generally  proper,  especially  -if  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  the  membrane  under  the  eye- 
lid unusually  red  ;  and  in  this  case  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  should  be  taken  off.  If,  when  the 
blood  has  coagulated,  a  coat  of  buff  or  size  is 
found  on  the  surface,  it  shows  that  the  evacua- 
tion was  necessary,  and  that  it  may  be  repeated 
with  advantage  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate. 
Mild  diuretics  should  be  given  now  and  then,  so 
as  to  keep  up  an  increased  discharge  of  urine:  at 
the  same  time,  the  animal's  strength  ttiould  be 
supported  by  a  moderate  use  of  nourishing  food. 
His  drink  should  consist  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
water,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  eat  carrots,  lu- 
cerne, vetches,  or  a  small  quantity  of  oats  now 
and  then.  When  there  is  considerable  weakness, 
tonic  medicines  are  proper,  as  Peruvian  bark, 
cascarilla  bark,  with  an  aromatic,  as  cinnamon, 
caraway  seeds,  &c.  Same  practitioners  give  al- 
so the  mineral  tonics,  such  as  salt  of  steel,  white 
vitriol,  &c.  Diuretics,  however,  are  the  essential 
remedies,  or  sheet-anchor  in  all  dropsical  affec- 
tions. When  the  swellings  become  so  large  as 
to  be  troublesome  on  account  of  their  weight,  it 
will  be  proper  to  scarify  them,  by  which,  in  a 
short  time,  they  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  best  instrument  for  thisjjyrpose  is  the  com- 
mon horse  lancet,  which  should  be  plunged,  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  into  several  places, 
choosing  the  most  depending,  or  lowest  parts  of 
the  swelling.  Horses  kept  in  low  swampy  land, 
or  on  moors,  are  also  subject  to  a  dangerous  kind 
of  dropsy,  which  in  such  districts  is  generally 
termed  Moor  evil.  I  have  been  informed  by  an 
intelligent  correspondent,  a  person  of  considera- 
ble experience  in  the  complaint,  that  the  follow- 
ing preparation  has  proved  almost  invariably  an 
effectual  remedy  for  this  disorder,  and  that  be- 
fore this  preparation  was  known,  the  disease  very 
often  ended  fatally :  he  adds,  "  it  comes  the 
nearest  to  a  specific  of  any  medicine  I  ever  knew; 
I  never  bleed,  rowel,  or  scarify  in  dropsy."  This 
receipt  is  an  improvement  on  old  Gervase  Mark- 
ham's  for  a  "  Dropsie  or  Evil  Habit  of  the  Body  ;" 
but  this  improvement,  or  rather  addition,  (from 
two  to  four  ounces  of  soap,)  is  the  most  efficient 
ingredient,  if  not  the  only  one  in  the  formula. 
Take  of  strong  ale,  five  quarti,  (Markham  di- 
rects a  gallon,)  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  skim  off  the 
white  froth  which  rises ;  then  put  into  it  a  hand- 
ful of  wormwood  with  the  stalks,  and  let  them 
boil  together  until  reduced  almost  to  a  quart, 
then  add  three  ounces  of  treacle,  one  ounce  and 
an  half  of  long  pepper  and  grains  of  paradise  in 
fine  powder,  and  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  cas- 
tile  soap.  The  whole  to  be  given  at  one  dose,  and 
the  horse  exercised  immediately  after  till  he 
sweats.     I  should  have    before  observed,  that 
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whenever  C03ti\  uiiess  occurs  in  dropsy,  laxative 
imdicines  sliould  be  given. 

Dropsv  of  t!ik  Chkst.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  inflammation  ot  the  lungs;  and  when  it  h.i;}- 
pcns,  that  important  organ  has  generally  been  so 
I'ar  disorganized  or  iniurcd,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  charice  of  the  animal's  recovery.  In  bonie 
instances  it  is  less  rapid  in  its  progress  than  in 
others,  and  from  an  apparent  abatement  of  the 
inilamniatory  symptoms  and  fevei-,  the  jiiacti- 
tioner  may  be  led  to  prognosticate  a  favourable 
termination  of  tlie  disorder;  but  according  to  my 
experience,  it  almost  always  ends  fatally.  Diu- 
retics and  tonics,  with  a  nourishing  dii-t,  are  the  re 
medies  most  likely  to  do  good.  Blisteiirig  the 
sides  extensively  may  be  worth  a  trial.  Mr. 
Blaine  recommends  the  operation  of  Tapping  ; 
that  is,  making  an  opening  between  two  of  the 
ribs,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  off  freely.  I  once  tried  this  method,  and 
drew  ofT  more  than  half  a  pail  full  of  water  ;  but  it 
did  no  good,  nor  do  I  expect  it  ever  will.  The 
horse  died  in  a  short  time  after,  and  the  lungs 
were  found  in  a  very  disearsed  state,  particularly 
on  the  surface  or  fiUura,  which  was  covered  with 
flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm,  as  iwell  as  the  pericardium, 
were  iu  the  same  state. 


From  a  series  of  essays  on  agrkriltural  and  rural 
affairs.  By  "  Jg^ricota''  a  A  orth-Carotina far- 
mer. 

PEACH  TREES. 
The  ^each  may  be  ranked  with  the  most  de- 
licious miit  that  can  be  produced  in  anv  country. 
It  is  generally  raised  from  the  stone,  but  the  best 
kinds  are  those  propagated  by  innoculation  or 
grafting. 

The  peach  tree  is. subject  to  many  calamities, 
and  is  in  general  short  lived  ;  its  preservation,  to 
any  considerable  age,  is  only  to  be  ensured  by  skill 
and  attention — its  precious  fruit,  is  therefore  for- 
bidden to  the  slothful,  the  negligent  and  the  ig- 
norant. 

The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  three  misfortunes 
or  calamities — first,  the  fly —  second,  the  break- 
ing of  limbs,  which  brings  on  a  decay — third,  to 
wounds  received  on  the  body  by  bursting  of  the 
bark  by  severe  frosts  in  winter,  and  the  injuries 
done  to  it  by  birds,  insects,  8cc. 

But  the  most  general  decay  of  peach  trees,  is 
owing  to  a  worm   which  originates  from  a  large 
fly,  that   resembles  a  common  wasp.     This  fly 
perforates  the  bark,  and  deposites  an  egg  in  the 
moist  or  sappy  part  of  it.     The    most  common 
place  of  perforation  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  rougher  and  harder  bark  which  is  ex 
posed  to  atmospherical  influence  begins  to  change 
to  the  softer  character  of  that   which  covers  the 
roots.     In  this  particular  part   the  fly  is  able  to 
puncture   the   surface,  and  there    introduce   its 
eggs.     This  they  perform  in  our  climate  from  the 
middle  of  July  through  August  and  September. 
In  August,  for  the  most  part,  the  worms  assume 
the  crysalis  state,  and  in  eight  or  ten  davs  are 
transformed  into  flies.     Then  they  immediately 
begin  to  deposite  their  e^gs,  which  are  soon  hatch- 
ed into  worms,  and  thus  the  round  of  transforma- 
tion common   to  the   insect  tribe  is  completed 
The  eggs  deposited  by  the  fly  at  the  times  and 
manner  just  stated,  are  changed  into  worms;  and 
it  is  in  the  worm  state  they  do  the  mischief,  by 
preying  upon  the  soft  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  which 
is  the  medium  of  circulation  for  the  sap,  thus  in- 
terrupting  the  flow  of  the  sap — the  i.-nmediate 
consequence  of  which  is,  the  destruction  of  the 
fruit,  and  finally  the  destruction  of  the  tree.     Gum 
issuing  out  of  a  peach  tree  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  are  worms 
under  the  bark. 


Various  means  have  been  resorted  to,  and  with 
various  success,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
those  worms,  or  of  preventing  them  from  doing 
injury  to  the  trees.  These  various  methods  shall 
now  be  given  as  practised  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  distinguished  farmers  of  our 
country. 

DR.   TILTOK    Oi'    THE    STATE    OF    DELAWARE. 

]  shall  say  but  little  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
useful  tree  ;  but  will  barely  remark,  that  it  should 
always  be  planted  shallow,  with  the  soil  raised 
about  it  in  the  form  of  a  hill ;  that  Forsythe's 
nicthod  of  heading  down  the  trees  a  year  or  two 
after  planting,  insures  the  most  vigorous  growth  ; 
and  that  tilling  the  ground,  for  some  years,  after 
setting  them  out  in  orchards,  is  essential  to  the 
rapid  and  successful  growth  of  the  trees.  The 
diseases  and  early  death  of  our  peach  trees,  is  a 
fertile  source  of  observation,  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. Among  the  insects  wliich  are  great  ene- 
mies to  these  trees  is  a  little  beetle,  called  cur- 
culio,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  bug,  which  i)unc- 
tures  the  fruit  and  occasions  it  to  fall  ofi' and  rot 
before  it  comes  to  maturity.  These  inserts  may 
be  exterminated  by  means  of  hogs.  This  vora- 
cious animal,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large  in  orchards, 
and  among  fruit  trees,  devours  all  the  fruit  that 
falls,  and  among  others,  the  curculions,  in  the 
maggot  state,  which  may  be  contained  in  them. 
Being  thus  generally  destroyed  in  the  embryo 
state,  there  will  be  few  or  no  hugs  to  ascend  from 


JOHN    H.    COCKE,    VIRGINIA. 

I  think  I  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  the 
worm  which  preys  upon  peach  trees  at  or  near 
their  roots,  and  v/hich  is  so  destructive  to  their 
existence. —  This  remedy  consists  in  tobacco. 
.\s  nmch  cured  tobacco  as  is  tied  up  in  a  bundle, 
viz  :  from  four  to  six  leaves,  is  sufficient  for  a 
tree.  The  tobacco  in  a  moist  olate,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  flexible,  is  bound  around  the  body  of  the 
tree  just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  encircling 
the  part  where  the  fly  deposites  its  eggs.  This 
precaution  is  to  be  taken  before  the  iiatching  of 
the  flies — the  first  of  July  is  early  enough,  but  to 
make  the  experiment  successful  it  should  not  be 
put  oft"  longer  than  this  period.  The  tobacco,  so 
generally  deleterious  to  the  insect  tribe,  is  so  also 
to  this  destructive  fly,  and  thereby  prevents  its 
approach. 

My  first  experiments  with  tobacco  were  confin- 
ed to  ten  or  twelve  peach  trees  ;  the  next  spring 
I   found  that  the  trees  still  threw  out  gum  near 
the  surface,   and  I    feared   my   experiment  had 
failed  ;  upon  a  close  examination  however,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  gum  had  issued  out  from  the  old 
wounds  of  the  former   year,   which  were  not  yet 
entirely  healed.     The  last  summer   I  again  ap- 
plied the  tobacco,  and  this  spring  have  assiduous- 
ly examined  the  trees — upon  the   whole,   I  find 
that  those  trees  which  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  tobacco  application  for  two  years,  have  all 
their  wounds  entirely  healed  and  thrown  out  no 
the  earth  m  the  spring  to  injure  the  fruit.     Many '   „„,  .  ^^^  ;„  no  instance  have  I  found  the  worm 
experienced  farmers  have  noted  the   advantagejto  have  existed,  when  the  tobacco  was   applied. 
of  hogs  running   in   their  orchards.     The   bestji.-,.„^  j^ese  facts,  it  is  evident  that  tobacco  stalks, 
method  of  destroyingthe  wasp-like  insect  (which 
bcves  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  delights  in  that 
region  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth)  that  1 
have  ever  employed,  is  to  draw  the  dirt  from  the 
root  of  the  tree,  in  the  fall,  and  pour  boiling  wa- 
ter on  the  roots.     In  the  spring,  my  practice  is. 


I  when  stripped  of  their  leaves  would  be  excellent 
to  throw  around  the  roots  of  fruit  trees. 

MECHAMICKS. 


to  return  the  soil  to  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  hill. 
By  means  of  this  sort,  a  tree  may  be  preserved 
many  years. 

RICHARD    PETERS,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  worm  or  grub,  produced  by  the  wasp,  de- 
positing its  progeny  in  the  soft  bark,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  is  the  most  common  destroy- 
er of  the  peach  tree.  I  remove  the  earth  a  few 
inches  round  the  tree  in  August  or  September. 
After  July  the  wasp  ceases  to  pierce  the  bark, 
and  to  make  its  deposites.  I  pour  round  the  butt 
of  the  tree,  beginning  about  one  foot  above  the 
ground,  a  quart  or  more  (not  being  nice  about  the 
quantity)  of  boiling  hot  soapsuds  or  water.  This 
kills  the  eggs  or  worm  lodged  in  the  tender  bai-k  ; 
and,  of  course,  prevents  its  ravages  the  next  sea- 
son. 1  also  have  the  trees  bared  at  the  roots 
and  exposed  to  the  winter.  I  have  lost  some  iu 
this  way  ;  but  I  still  continue  the  practice.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  treat- 
ment. To  sup))ly  deficiencies,  I  plant  young  trees 
every  year.  When  trees  become  sickly,  I  grub 
them  up  ;  I  find  that  sickly  trees  often  infect 
those  in  vigor  near  them,  by  some  morbid  effluvia. 
The  young  trees  supply  their  loss,  and  I  have  no 
trouble  in  nursing  those  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  which 
is  commonly  a  hopeless  task. 

WILLIAM    COXE,    BURLINGTON,  NEW-JERSET. 

I  always  search  the  roots  of  my  trees  twice  in 
the  season,  last  of  July  andSeptember.  On  the  first 
of  October,  I  open  the  ground  around  the  roots 
so  as  to  leave  a  basin  of  the  size  of  a  common 
wash  basin— in  this  state  they  are  left  until  the 
next  spring — the  ice  and  snow  which  fill  the  hole 
during  winter,  eflfectually  kills  the  worm  should 
it  have  eluded  my  search.  I  also  endeavor  to  pre' 
vent  the  limbs  from  breaking  and  from  excessive 
bearing,  by  close  pruning,  which  I  have  long  found 
m  ore  efiicacious  in  peach  than  in  any  other  fruit 
trees. 


FROM    TILLOCH  S    PHILOSOPHICAL    MAGAZINE. 

MR.  PERKINS'  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Mr.  Perkin's  |invenlion  is  founded  on  a  most 
valuable  discovery — that  water  is  capable  of  en- 
during an  elevation  of  temperature  even  to  a  red 
heat,  or  perhaps  an  indefinite  extent,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  very  high  degree  of  pressure  : 
which  pressure,  while  it  permits  the  expansion 
of  the  molecules  of  water  as  a  fluid,  prevents 
their  further  expansion,  or  the  liquid  assuming 
the  gaseous  fr-rm  of  steam. 

Instead  of  the  boiler  of  the  ordinary  engines, 
Mr.  P.  substitutes  a  cylinder,  which  he  terms  the 
generator.  This  cylinder  is  made  of  gun-metal, 
(the  most  tenacious  and  least  liable  to  oxidation) 
;of  about  three  inches  in  thickness,  closed  at  both 
ends,  witl  a  valve  in  the  top,  opening  outwards  ; 
which  valve  is  loaded  with  weights  equal  to  the 
state  of  the  pressure  from  the  expansion  of  the 
heated  water  within.  The  cylinder  is  placed 
vertically  in  a  cylindrical  furnace  ;  consequently 
it  becomes  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  fire, 
and  soon  acquires  a  temperature  of  400°  to  450 
Farenheit.  The  production  of  steam  is  effected 
by  an  injeciing  pump,  throwing  in  water  at  one 
part  of  the  generator,  which  displaces  through 
the  valve  an  equal  volume  of  hot  water  from  the 
generator.  This  water,  at  420°,  passing  into  the 
induction  or  steam  pipe,  instantly  expands  into 
steam,  communicates  with  the  working  cylinder, 
and  gives  motion  to  its  piston,  which  is  placed  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  for  the  more  convenient 
application  of  its  power  to  machinery.  The  re- 
ciprocal action  of  the  piston  opens  and  shuts  the 
apertures  of  the  induction,  and  eduction  pipes, 
by  means  of  rotary  valves,  as  usual  in  some  oth- 
er engines.  But  the  operation  of  generating  and 
condensing  the  steam  is  effected  so  instantane- 
ously by  this  engine,  that  the  piston  performs 
about  two  hundred  strokes  ia  a  minute,  when  Uie 
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engine  is  at  full  work.  Indeed,  considering  tke 
small  extent  of  suvf:ice,  the  power  of  this  en- 
gine is  almost  incredible,  the  generator  contai-i- 
ing  only  about  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
■working  cylinder  not  exceeding  two  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  stroke  of  the  piston  about  twelve 
inches  in  lengtli.  The  piston  rod  gives  motion 
to  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  similar  to  other  engines. 

A  mostdecided  improvement  also  made  by  Mr. 
P.  in  condensing  the  steam  under  a  very  great 
degree  of  pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about 
320°  and  in  this  state  returnin  ,  it  into  the  reser- 
voir for  the  successive  supply  of  the  generator. 
In  consequence  of  this  economical  arrangement, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  engine  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  docs  not  exceed  an  area  of  six 
feet  by  eight.  The  present  model  is  calculated 
as  equal  to  a  ten  horse  power  ;  and  Mr.  P.  con- 
siders the  whole  of  the  apparatus  of  a  sufficient 
size  for  a  thirty  horse  engine  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  working  cylinder  and  piston.  The 
consumption  of  coal  for  this  engine  is  within  two 
bushels  per  day,  when  at  full  work. 

All  risk  of  accident  is  effectually  provided 
against,  by  the  following  ingenious  contrivance. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  owii.g  to  the 
small  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  expansive 
force  of  the  steam,  and  tlie  latter  being  generat- 
ed only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  each  succeeding 
stroke  of  the  piston,  there  is  much  less  liability 
to  accident  from  this  engine,  than  in  most  other 
high  pressure  engines.  To  prevent,  however, 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  the  induction 
pipe,  in  which  the  steam  is  produced,  is  calculat- 
ed to  withstand  an  internal  force  of  4000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a  thin 
copper  tube,  which  is  calculated  to  burst  at  a  pres 
sure  of  1000  pounds  ;  while  the  pressure  under 
which  Mr.  P.  works  the  engine  does  not  exceed 
500  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  safety  cf 
the  operation  of  this  engine,  notwithstanding  this 
immense  internal  pressure,  Mr.  Perkins  has  on 
several  occasions  urged  the  power  of  the  steam 
till  it  bursts  open  the  sides  of  the  copper  tube, 
without  occasioning  the  smallest  risk,  either  to 
the  spectator  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  appara- 
tus. This  mode  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
steam  by  rending  open  the  sides  of  the  ball, 
(which  is  made  of  a  determinate  strength)  is 
probably  superior  in  the  certainty  of  its  opera- 
tion to  any  nioditication  of  safety  valves. 

It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
steam  which  e-xapes  in  this  case  is  not  by  any 
means  of  that  elevated  temperature  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  prodigious  expansive 
force.  This  fact  seems  to  involve  some  points 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  or 
the  conversion  of  fluid  into  gaseous  matter  and 
vice  versa,  with  which  we  are  at  present  but  ve- 
ry imperfectly  acquainted.  We  understand  Mr. 
P.  is  further  engaged  on  some  very  important 
enquiries  on  this  most  intricate  branch  of  natural 
philosophy. 

We  have  not  heard  any  comparative  estimate 
of  the  price  of  Mr.  P.'s  engines,  but  we  appre- 
hend their  original  cost  will  be  considerably  low- 
er than  that  of  others  ;  while  they  can  be  work- 
ed with  one-tenth  part  of  the  fuel,  and  occupy 
only  a  fifth  part  of  the  space  required  for  those 
of  the  low  pressure  construction.  The  latter 
point  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  in  situa 
tions,  where  manufacturers  are  limited  for  room, 
as  in  the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns. 

The  very  superior  economy  of  these  engines 
over  all  others,  not  only  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel  and  water,  but  in  the  weight  of  materials, 
must  also  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  lo- 
comotive engines ;  and  we  entertain  little  doubi 
that  steam  carriages  will,  ere  another  twenty 
I  years  have  elapsed,  become  as  generally  adopted 


among  us  as  steam  vessels  are  at  the  present.  And 
when  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  immense 
saving  in  the  consumption  and  tonriagc  of  co.iis. 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  P.'s  invention,  will 
infinitely  extend  the  use  of  the  bteain  engine  in 
navigation. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man of  this  town,  eminent  for  his  scitntitical  at- 
tainments and  mechanical  skill,  now  in  England, 
to  his  friend  in  this  town,  gives  a  more  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  than  we  have  yet  seen  pub- 
lished, of  Mr.  Perkins'  important  imeiitiun.  The 
letter  is  dated  April  26. — li'jstijn  Daily  yldv. 

As  many  enquiries  were  made  concerning  Mr. 
Perkins'  new  steam  engine,  before  I  left  Boston, 
without  any  satisfactory  information  being  had,  I 
will  attempt  to  give.you  some  account  of  it.  Before 
1  begin,  however,  you  must  free  your  mind  from 
ail  notions  of  a  common  engine,  and  call  his,  what 
you  please  afterwards.  1  do  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Perkins'  machine  is  not  a  steam  engine,  but  that 
its  operation  is  so  essentially  different,  in  its  prin- 
ciple, from  all  other  machines  under  that  name 
heretofore  known,  tliat  you  must  prepare  for  a 
great  novelty,  such  an  one  as  must,  in  a  short  pe- 
riod, throw  out  of  use  all  the  steam  engines,  on 
whatever  principles  hitherto  made.  I  saw  it  on 
Monday  last,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  being  the 
first  time  he  publickly  exhibited  it. 

In  the  common  machines,  a  great  mass  of  wa- 
ter is  made  to  boil  violently  in  a  strong  iron  or 
copper  vessel,  called  a  boiler,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  water,  thus  boiling,  is  raised  the  steam, 
heated  to  a  degree,  and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  tiie 
working  cylinder,  and  thrown  by  opening  and 
closing  cocks,  alternately  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  side  of  the  piston.  In  Mr.  Perkins',  no- 
thing of  this  kind  takes  place,  nor  does  the  water  j 
even  boil,  nor  is  any  steam  produced  e.xcept  the 


densation  cf  the  steam,  into  the  condenser  ;  a 
strong  iron  vessel  standing  near  the  generator, 
Irom  which  it  is  forced  by  the  same  pump  into 
tlie  generator  again,  Such  is  the  general  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Perkin's  ncv/  engine.  It  has  the 
power  of  ten  horses,  and  Mr.  Perkins  otTered  to 
bet  that  iie  would  make  it  do  the  work  of  a  fif- 
teen horse  power.  The  whole  machinery  weighs 
probably,  less  than  a  ton,  and  he  says  his  ma- 
chines and  whole  apparatus  for  any  power,  say 
fifty  horses,  will  weigh  only  about  as  much  as  the 
water  alone  in  common  engines  of  the  same  pow- 
er. He  is  now  building  a  steam-boat  of  three 
hundred  tons,  to  have  two  engines  of  sixty  horse 
power  eacli,  the  cylinders  of  which  will  be  only 
seven  inches  diameter,  with  a  five  foot  stroke, 
and  the  whole  work  will  be  below  deck,  at  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  It  is  strictly  true,  in  principle, 
that  when  the  engine  is  once  filled,  no  additional 
water  is  required.  But  owing  to  some  small  quan- 
tity inevitably  escaping  through  the  joints  of  the 
tubes.  Sec.  a  small  loss  is  sustained,  which  must  be 
supplied  by  the  pump  :  for  this  purpose  he  has  a 
bucket  of  water  ready.  From  the  compact  form, 
simplicity,  lightness,  and  power  of  his  machines, 
I  see  no  reason  why  steam  carriages  should  not, 
especially  on  good  roads,  in  a  very  few  years,  su- 
persede all  other  kinds  of  land  carriage,  and  a 
mail  coach  soon  be  running  between  this  place 
and  Liverpool,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour. 

Another  letter  from  London,  dated  April  24, 
and   published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
communicates  the  following  additional  informa- 
Improved  Steam  En- 


tion   respecting    Perkins' 

ginc. 
"  You   have  pi-obably  heard  of  Mr.  Perkins' 

new  and  important  improvement  of  the  Steam 
.Engine — but  as  I  have  seen  it  in  operation  and 
engine  is  worked.  He  confines  in  a  very  strong  i  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Perkins  on  the  subject,  I 
vessel,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  keeping  thelwill  merely  mention  the  principle  on  which  the 
vessel  constantly  full,  which  is  heated  to  a  very  improvement  is  founded.  He  was  never  able  to 
considerable  degree.  This  vessel,  corresponding! account  for  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  a  copper 
to  the  old  fashioned  boiler,  he  calls  the  generator,;  vessel  is  burnt  through  even  when  kept  full  of 
and  holds  about  seven  gallons  in  the  machine  I  j  water.  It  occurred  tn  him  at  length,  that  when- 
saw  working.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  or  rather  bell  |  ever  great  heat  is  applied,  there  is  always  a 
metal,  about  three  inches  thick,  and  is  placed  in  large  space,  between  the  bottom  and  the  water, 
another  sheet  iron  vessel  or  case,  which  encloses  occupied  by  steam,  which  actsasanon  conductor, 
it,  leaving  a  space  all  round  of  eight  inches.j — His  object  then  was  to  place  the  water  under 
Within  this  case  the  generator  stands  on  a  grat-jsuch  pressure  that  it  should  be  kept  in  contact 
ing,  so  as  to  admit  of  coal  being  placed  under  it  |  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  that  no  room 
and  round  the  sides,  perhaps  two  or  three  inches  .should  be  left  for  the  admission  of  steam,  and 
high.   To  work  his  engine  all  day,  about  a  bushel !  then,  of  course,  all  the  caloric  would  be  transmit- 


of  coal  is  necessary,  and  on  removing  the  iron  co 
ver  from  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  enclosing  vessel, 
I  perceived  no  more  fire  than  is  often  seen  in  a 
common  parlour  grate.  The  power  of  this  en^ 
gine  is  ten  horses. 

The  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  works,  is  ho- 
rizontal ;  the  piston  is  two  inches  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  stroke  of  twelve  inches  only.  Near  this 
cylinder  stands  the  generator,  which  communi 
cate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  short  strong 
pipe,  so  that  the  operating  valve  alternately  clos- 
ing and  shutting,  this  communication  is  brought 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cylinder.  When  this 
valve  is  opened  in  common  engines  the  steam 
passes  from  the  boiler  to  the  piston  ;  but  in  Mr. 
Perkins',  nothing  but  water,  immediately  com- 
pressed by  heat,  is  passed — and  at  the  moment  of 
passing,  the  small  quantity  which  issues,  bur.sts  into 
ateam  with  great  power.  This  explosion  of  water 
(and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  so  termed) 
immediately  fills  the  space  between  the  piston 
.iiid  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  drives  the  pis- 
ton the  whole  length  of  the  stroke.  On  alternat- 
ng,this  steam  iscondensed,  and  the  same  opera- 
'•on  then  takes  place  from  the  opposite  end.  A 
11  pump  is  moved,  to  throw  the  exceedingl) 
sinall  quantity  of  water,  resulting  from  the  con- 


ited  into  the  water.  This  he  has  effected,  and  a 
saving  is  made  of  nine-tenths  of  the  fuel  usually 
consumed.  The  water  is  raised  to  the  tempera- 
ture 01  400  or  more  degrees  of  Farenheit,  and  on 
its  escape  from  the  boiler  is  converted  into 
steam. — This  system  unites  the  two  objects 
which  were  wanting  to  render  the  steam  engine 
useful  on  long  voyages.  It  is  worked  with  so  lit- 
tle fuel  that  it  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  carry 
enough  for  the  longest  voyages — and  the  machine 
occupies  but  one  tenth  part  of  the  space  of  the 
old  ones.  Indeed  one  vessel  is  now  preparing  to 
sail  for  India  with  an  engine  of  this  construction 
of  sixty  horse  power. 

"  It  is  said  that  Mr.  P.  has  had  great  offers 
made  him  for  rights  to  use  his  invention.  He 
offers  to  make  engines  at  half  the  price  of  Watt 
and  Bolton,  and  demands  only  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  savings  in  fuel.  One  singular  fact  is 
observed,  viz.  that  the  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is,  the  lower  is  that  of  the  steam — 
That  of  boiling  water,  at  a  certain  distance, 
scalds — that  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  400  de- 
grees at  the  same  distance  is  merely  tepid.  It  is 
explained  on  the  ])rinciple  of  i*^  extreme  expan- 
sion. Perkins  thinks  he  could  raise  the  water  to 
so  high  a  temperature,  that  the  steam  would  be 
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converted  into  sno:t'.  He  is  certainly  playing 
strange  tricks  with  his  mechanics.  A  great  num- 
ber of  lords  and  ladies  have  been  to  see  his 
workshop — and  the  savatis,  among  others  Mr. 
Wollaston  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  though  at 
first  incredulous,  are  now   satisfied  of  the  truth 

of  his  pretensions.  The  Marquis  of told  him 

he  would  engage  to  go  to  America  with  him,  if 
he  would  carry  him  in  15  days — Perkins  told  him 
he  thought  he  could  do  it  in  something  less. 
People  amuse  themselvesin  speculations  of  what 
changes  are  to  be  produced  by  this  invention — 
sails  and  rigging  of  course  will  belaid  aside,  and 
people  expect  soon  to  see  a  steam  engine  travel- 
ling along  the  roads  instead  of  horses — and  as  the 
explosive  power  of  steam  can  be  made  greater 
than  that  of  gunpowder,  the  same  power  which 
moves  the  cannon,  may  discharge  the  balls,  and 
all  the  batteries  may  be  converted  into  flying  ar- 
tillery. Mons.  Gautlcr  (a  nephew  of  the  balloon 
man)  carries  his  views  still  liigher  and  suggests 
that  a  small  engine  might  be  found  very  useful 
in  giving  direction  to  balloons,  by  operating  on 
something  in  the  shape  of  wings  I" 
sojys-i--    — 


to  preside  at  all  meetings,  to  direct  such  corres- 
pondence as  may  be  necessary,  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  to  make  such  com- 
munications as  from  time  to  time  may  be  deemed 
useful. 

Art.  IV.  The  Vice  Pi-esident  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  tlie  President  shall  fulfil  his  du- 
ties; and  in  case  of  the  absence,  death,  or  resig- 
nation of  any  officer,  llie  Society  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  in  his  place  a  member  to  act 
until  the  appearance  of  sucli  absent  oificcr,  or  in 
case  of  death  or  resignation,  until  another  officer 
shall  be  duly  elected. 

Art.  V.  Twenty-four  trustees  shall  be  elected, 
of  whom  twelve  shall  be  from  the  ^^'estern 
Shore,  and  twelve  shall  I)e  from  the  Eastern 
Shore.  They  shall  meet  as  often  as  their  res- 
pective chairmen,  or  any  two  members  may 
deem  it  necessary,  and  any  three  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  examine  in  person  the  ma- 
nagement and  condition  of  such  farms  as  they 
may  consider  objects  v/orthy  of  their  attention  ; 
and  they  shall  make  report  to  the  society  of 
such  as  may  merit  their  appi-obation.  They 
shall  severally  take  charge  of  all  'he  property 
and  articles  of  the  Society,  on  their  respective 
Shores;  the  books  and  papersof  iheother  dcpart- 
It     shall   be    tlieir    duty    to 


FOR    THK    AMKRICAN    FARMER 

METEOROLOGY. 

Mr.  Srinner,  _^ ^^,.... 

As  in  our  very  dry  seasons,  the  most  of  your Ij^^j^'j^"  Excepted, 
readers  are  watching  the  winds  and  the  signs, '(^{.g  jj^g  ^^^^  efficient  measures  for  collect- 
as  they  are  termed,  for  ram.  I  have  thought;,  j^^j  j,ijjj.ii^yj;„g  fV,e  best  samples  of  all  the 
the  following  translation  from  a  French  work.i^j^gf^i  g.-ains,  mots,  and  seeds;  for  collecting 
called  "  Erreurs  et  Prejuges,"  might  be  accepta-jj^u  ^^^^^^  fossils,  marls,  earth  or  substances, 
blc  to  them.  .     proper  for  manures;  for  causing  the  same  to  be  j 

"The   AbbeToaldo  has  demonstrated  that  m|j^,^.,,     ^^^  and  report  the  results  to  the  society  ;i 
1106    new  moons,  950    have   been  followed  by  fj,,.  pj.p(.y,,i,,g  gj.p^.,,i,„gnts_  to  be  made  by  careful 


der  signed  by  Ibe  President,  and  countersigned  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  anrl  all  expenses 
incurred  on  the  Eastern  Sl.ore  for  premiums  or 
otiierwise  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  under  an  order  signed  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Assist- 
ant Recording  Secretary. 

Art.  XI.  At  every  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  President  or  the  Vice  President,  if  afending, 
':.hall  with  the  members  present  forma  Quorum. 

Art.  XII.     The   Society  shall   consist  of  inha 
bitants  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,   friendly  to  agriculture;  and 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the    election  and  ad- 
mission of  honorary  members. 

The  foregoing  amended  Constitution  having 
been  unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  American  Farmer ; 
and  the  meeting  then  agreed  to  adjourn  to  Friday, 
the  18th  day  of  Ju'y,  when  they  would  meet 
again  at  Baltimore,  to  choose  the  general  officers  of 
the  Societv,  the  Trustees,  &c.  for  the  Western 
Shore.       '  R.  SMITH,  President. 

James  Howard,  Secretary. 


^Sm  S».^IBliE^IS. 
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remarkable  changes  of  weather.  There  are 
then  950  chances  to  156,  or  what  Is  the  same 
thing,  six  to  one  that  a  new  moon  will  produce  a 
change  of  weather.  The  other  phases  have  less 
influence.  The  full  moon  gives  but  five  chances 
to  one.  The  first  and  last  quarters  give  but  two 
and  a  half  to  one." 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Balthvcre,   Juyie  23,   18 


agriculturists,  of  all  such  fossils,  marls,  earth  or 
substances ;  for  roUectiug  models  of  tlie  best 
agricultural  implements,  and  to  report  their 
properties  and  usefulness  :  todesignate  from  time 
to  time  all  subjects  and  objects  for  which  premi- 
ums should  be  offered,  and  to  fix  and  declare 
the  several  premiums  for  the  same  ;  to  appoint 
committees  to  examine  into  the  merits  of,  and 
report  on  all  claims  for  premiums  ;  to  designate 
the  time,  and  make  the  requisite  prepiratory  ar- 
Atan  adjourned  special  meeting,  in  pursuancejrangements   every  year  for   the  meeting  of  the 

of  notice  given,  of  the  members  of  the  Mary-  Society,  and  to  keep  regular  minutes  ot  all  their 

land  Agricultural  Society,  R.Smith,  Esq.  in  the  proc.eedinj;s. 

chair,  and  James  Howard,  Esq.  Secretary,  held 


in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  23d  June,  1823 
the  following  proceedings  were  approved  and 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  that  the  Articles  of  Association  of 
"  The  Marvl-uid  Agricultural  Society,"  be  amend 
cd  according  to  the  following  form,  and  that  the 
same  so  amended,  be  and  hereby  are  adopted  as 
the  constitution  of  the  said  society. 

ARTICLES     OF    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

We  the  subscribers  do  hereby  agree   to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  under  the  style  and  title  of 
"  The  Marylayid  ylt^ricuUural  Socielij." 

Art.  I.  The  oliject  of  this  associiition  is  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture,  and  Rural  Economy. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  society,  shall  be 
a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Recording  Se- 
cretary, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  an  Assist- 
ant Recoi'ding  Secretary,  a  Professor  of  Agricul- 
t  ral  Chymistry,  a  Treasurer,  an  Assistant  Trea- 
surer, and  two  Collectors — one  for  each  Shore, 
twenty-four  Trustees,  and  such  other  officers  as 
the  by-laws  of  the  Society  shall  from  time  to 
tir.c  d'-ect.  All  officers,  where  not  otherwise 
directed,  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  serve 
until  the  close  of  the  next  exhibition,  and  then 
and  thereafter  be  annually  elected  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  the  Western  Shore,  in  the  month  of 
■November. 

Art.  III.  The  dutj'  of  the  President  shall  be 


Art.  VI.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Assist- 
ant Treasurer,  and  the  twelve  Trustees  for  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  shall  be  chosen  at  a 
meeting  to  be  called  on  that  shore,  by  the  Vice 
President,  and,  when  so  chosen,  shall  serve  until 
the  close  of  the  next  exhibition  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  ;  and  the  Trustees  for  said  shore,  shall 
then  and  thereafter  be  chosen  annually. 

Art.  VII.  The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
shall  be  on  the  Western  Shore,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November  next .  The  next  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Society  shall  be  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
on  such  day  thereafter  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Trustees  hereafter  to  be  chosen  on  that  shore. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  bye-laws  and  regulations,  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  car- 
rying into  cficct  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

Art.  IX.  Every  member  on  joining  this  as 
sociation,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer,  or  to  the  as- 
sistant  treasurer,  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dol 
lars,  and  shall  annually  thereafter  in  the  month 
of  November,  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars, 
so  long  as  he  may  continue  to  be  a  member  of 
said  Society. 

Art.  X.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  procu- 
ring of  premiums  to  be  distributed  by  the  Socie- 
ty, at  their  meeting  on  the  Western  Shore,  and 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  trustees  in  the  pre- 
paratory arrangements  for  such  meeting  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  under  aft  oi'- 


JT"  Is  it  not  wonderful,  thatto  this  hour,  intelli- 
gent farmerj  shou'd  be  obstinatvly  di\  ided  in  opini- 
on aliout  the  origin  of  cheat  ?  Ore  would  suppose 
that  a  question  so  susceiitible  of  demonstration, 
and  so  immediately  and  much  connected  with 
their  interests  would  have  been  fully  settled. 
For  the  next  paper,  we  have  sent  to  the  Printer 
a  letter,  wherein  the  writer  states  that  he  has 
"  t'lven'u  acfex  rir?ied  to  cheat  Ms  yezr."  Is  there 
in  all  the  circle  of  arts,  in  all  the  variety  of 
men's  business,  an  instance  of  such  indolence 
in  not  clearing  off  all  doubt  in  regard  to  an  evil 
of  such  extent?  W'\\\  not  agricultural  schools 
and  professorships,  connected  with  pattern  farms, 
diifuse  skill  and  scicnc;  amongst  agriculturists, 
as  our  admirable  military  academy  preserves 
and  distributes  the  c;-;  o/Trar?  But  man  in  the 
boasted  superiority  and  perfection  of  his  nature, 
has  ever  been  most  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  des- 
truction !  !  

•J7='  The  Editor  was  absent  when  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer  was  published,  until  nearly  the 
whole  impression  was  stricken  ofT — the  Editorial 
observations  on  Usury  laws,  abound  in  errors  of 
the  press,  "  too  tedious  to  enumerate." 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §8 — Howard   street 

Supei-fine,S7  2J — fine  do.  8675 — Wharf,do.  gr 

sales— White  wheat,  gl  42  to  1  50— Red  do.  $1  42 
to  $1  43 — Rye.  7S_  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  S  cts.  per  lb 
—Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  iS4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  Sets,  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37*  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  50 
a  }£;fi— Orchard  Grass  do.  S:>~Herds'  Grass  do.  $3 
—Timothy  do.  §4  50~Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 
gl  50— Flaxseed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  from 

the  wagons,  34  cts.  per  gal.  including  the  bar- 
rel—Apple brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Herrings, 
No.  1,  g2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  SO — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(firkin)  12  cts  per  lb — Eggs,  12J  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  gl8  per  ton— Straw,  $9. 

Maryland  Toeacco,  Red,  has  improved  from 
gl  to  ^2  per  hundred. 


Vo,  tri._V„i,.  5. 
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Intel" na\  l\\i\»vove\went. 


exist  upon  this  last  route,  so  the   piesuinption  is 

equally  fair  and  rational,  that  ill    this  (lirection, 

ON    THE    PARAMOUNT    IMPORTANCE,  "i«  com -Mill  be  less,  amX  the  mving  lirrutn;  than 

TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE  "P""  t''*^  Potomac  route,   provided   it   shall   be 

SUSQUEHANNA.  found  practicable  to  bring  the  required  sujjply  of 

No.  VIL  ;  water  over  or  through    the   suniinit  level  ii'.  an 

Purt/ter  subatantial  evidrnce  of  the  amfite  snjffi-  eligible  situation,  which  is  an  important  deside- 

ciency,   in  general,  0/  ten   thousand  dollars  a  ratum,  tu  be  determined   by    the  survey  and  Ic- 

mile  to-ofien  a  Canul  com/ietenl  for  Boat  „„.  veiling,  now  about  to  be  commenced. 

vigation.  \     ^5-  Again,  agreeably  to  Niles'  Weekly  Regis 

52.  Uy  the  "  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  ^"•"'■'  ^  °'-  ^'°-  ~~'  P^S^  275,  the  Ilousaton'ick  Ca 

of  Public   Works  of  Virginia  ;"  page  S4  of  the  ""'•  '"  '^^'^  England,  will  be  66  miles  long,  the 

principal  Engineer's  Report,  it  appears  that  in  ascent   604  feet,  and   the  supply  of  water  abnn- 

estimating  the  cost  of  the  James'  River  Canal, '''^"''   'he  whole  cost  of  which,   is  estimated  at 

it  was  divided  into  four  sections,  the  distance  of  i^^^^''*''*'-     'f'l's,  I  perceive,   exceeds  ten  thou- 

each  in   miles;  the   average  cost  per  mile;  ther^!'"^  dollars  a  mile — and  I  also  very  plainly  per- 

surplus,  that  would  be  remaining,   at   the  same^^'^'^  ^^^  reason  of  it.     The  ascent  is  604  feet; 

rate,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dol-P^h^'"'^as,   at   4  feet   in   the  mile,  the   estimated 

for  100  miles   of  Canal;  and  the  rate  per  ''^^  ^nd  fall  in  the  proposed  route  to  the  Susque- 


lars, 

cent,  at  which  that  surplus  would  accrue  in  pVo- 
poition  to  the  estimated  cost,  as  they  have  been 
carefully  collected,  and  calculated,  from  the  Re- 
port above  mentioned,  may  be  clearly  exhibited 
rn  one  distinct  view,  as  fallows 


No  of 
sect'n 

.Miles  of 
distance 

Aver,  cost 
per  mile 

S  saved  in  Rate  per 
100  milescent  sav'd 

1 

24i 

S  65C0 

$344,000;       34 

2 

120J 

5730 

42r,000        43 

3 

85 

8100 

190.000 

19 

4 

19 

12659 

Total 

249 

ri54 

284,600 

28 

5i.  The  lockage  reported  in  this  instance  is 
1152  feet  and  a  half,  at  ^625  per  foot  except  47 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  first  section  at  glOOO.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  249  miles  of  Canal 
is  51,781,419  that  is  at  the  rate  of  ^7154  per 
mile,  and  a  saving  of  2S  per  cent,  as  above  stated. 

The  cost  of  the  Potomac  Canal,  was  estimated 
in  five  sections,  as  appears  by  the  Commissioner's 
Official  Report,  transmitted  by  the  governor,  to 
the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  January!,  1823,  pa- 
ges 77  to  84;  a  similar  view  of  which  is  present- 
ed as  follows: 


No  of 
secl'n 


Total 


Mil«s  of 
distance 


54i 


oSi 


46i 


182 


.•\ver.    cost  Jj  saved  in 


per  mile 


S7,711 


8,055 


S,4S3 


100  miles 


§228,900 


194,500 


Rate  per 
cent  sav'd 


19 


151,700 


7,499 


250,100 


23,702 


8,676 


J32,40C 


15 


54.  Upon  tliis  occasion  487  feet  of  Lockage  are 
estimated  at  S^i",  except  62  fett  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, at  S750.  'Jhe  whole  cost  is  estimated  at 
Bl.578,954  for  182  miles.  The  greater  cost,  and 
less  saving,  upon  this  route  than  upon  that  of 
James'  River,  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  that  must,  of  course,  be  encountered 
in  opening  a  Canal  along  the  narrow,  rocky  ra- 
vine of  the  Potomac,  through  the  South  moun- 
tain, and  also  around  the  Great  and  Little  Falls, 
near  to  tide  water,  where,  in  a  distance  of  only  9 
miles,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Lockage  required,  is 
no  less  than  102  feet,  that  is  no  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  estimated  Lockage,  in  a 
Canal  of  100  miles,  between  Baltimore  and  the 
Susquehanna.     And  as  it  may  fairly  and  rational 


hanna,  the  Lockage  would  be  only  264  feet  in  66 
miles.     Consequently,  if  264  feet  be  taken   from 
604  feet,  the  excess  is  340  feet,   which  at  §625, 
the  lowest  estimated  cost  per  foot,  the  amount  is 
S212,500.       This     sum     being     deducted    from 
S699,400  the  climated  cost,   and  the  remainder 
divided  by  66  miles,  the  distance,  the  quotient 
is  g7377  per  mile,  were  it  not  on  account  of  the 
excessive  Lockage.     At  tliis  rate,  the  saving,  out 
of  a  million   of  dollars,   for  luO  miles,  would  be 
§262,300,  that   is  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  upon 
the  required  proportion  of  tlie  original  estimate. 
56.  The  foregoing  estimate  has  reminded  me 
of  a    small  omission  in  my  last  number.     In  the 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  saving  (50)  agreea- 
bly to  the  test  o/ejc/ierience,  upon  tlie  Canals  of 
New  York,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Lockage 
there,  that  is  661   feet  in  the  Erie  Canal  of  353 
miles,  being  less  in  proportion,  than  the  estima- 
ted   rise  and  fall  of  400  feet   in  100  miles.     In- 
stead of  400,  there  should  be  only  187  feet  at  the 
rate  of  661  feet  in  353  miles.     Hence  the  excess 
is  213  feet,  the   amount  of  which,  at    §625  jjer 
foot  is  §133,125  for  extra  Lockage.     But  accord- 
ing to  information  that   I  have    since    received 
irom  one  of  our  Susquehanna  Canal  Commission 
ers,  for  only  20  per  cent,  to  be  saved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incalculable   advantages  derived 
from   experience,    is  too  low.      I    am   told   that 
these   advantages  were  estimated   by  a  superin- 
tendent,  in  the  business,  who  was  very  capable 
of  forming  a   very   correct  opinion,     at    thirty 
three  and  a   third  per  cent.      That   I  may  be 
certain,   however,   not  to  exceed  the  reality,  let 
25   per  cent,  be  adopted,   which  rate  being  de- 
ducted from  §7,603,386,  and  §764,000  from   the 
remainder,  then   by  adding  tlie  above   §133,125 
for  extra  Lockage' we  obtain  §5,071,665  for  the 
cost  of  782  miles,  as  before  (50)  of  Canal,   com- 
petent for  Boat  navigation,   that    is  ^6473    per 
mile,  equal  to  a  saving  of  $352,700,   or  35   per 
cent,   out  of  an  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars for    100  miles.      The  difference  between  4 
feet,  and  nearly  3  feet  Lockage,  on  the  Potomac 
route,  and  upwards  of  4  and  a  half  on  the  James' 
River,   are  both    deemed  ton  small  to  be  made 
particular  subjects  of  calculation. 

57.  The  Canal  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  cal- 
led, also,  the  Canal  of  tlie  two  seas,  is  stated  in 
the  French  Encyclopedia,  to  he  04  leagues,  19:; 
miles  in  length, 'and  to  have  cost  25  millions  of 
livers,  valued  according  to  the  period  when 
work  was  prepared  for  publication.  Computing 
16  livers,  as  being  equal  to  §3  the  cost  of  192 
miles,  was  $4,687,500,  that  is,  §24,414  per  mile. 
From  other  authorities,  it  appears  that  the  sum- 
mit level  of  this  stupendous  Canal,  is  about  600 
feet  above  the  two  waters,  between  which,  it 
forms  a  communication;  that  under  the  patron 
age   of  Louis   XIV.   who   furnished   more  than 


and  144  wide,  inchiding  tiie  towing  paths,  and  a 
water  line  of  60  feet.  Hence,  its  width  in  the 
bottom,  allowing  18  inches  base  on  each  side,  to 
one  foot  rise,  would  be  42  fuet,  and  the  excava- 
tion in  every  yard  of  distance,  34  cubic  yards ; 
so  that  by  proportion,  31  cubic  yards  :  arc  to  8 : : 
as  524,4i4:  are  to  $5715,  including  evoiy  ex- 
pense at  that  rate,  for  a  Canal  of  24  feet  water 
line,  and  4  deej),  as  before  mentioned. 

58.  A.gain,  tlie  Holstein  Canal,  begun  in  1777, 
and  finished  in  1785,  is  stated  in  the  New  Edin- 
burg  Encyclopedia,  Article  Navigation  Inland, 
page  360,  to  extend  about  50  miles.  Its  water 
line  is  said  to  be  100  feet,  bottom  54,  and  depth 
not  less  than  10  in  any  part.  The  whole  Ex- 
pense of  this  ship  navigation,  Where  vessels  draw- 
ing 9  feet  4  inches  water,  pass  through  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  from  two 
to  three  thousand  ships  have  passed  in  one 
year,  was  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  that  is  g30,000  per  mile.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  dimensions,  each  yard 
in  length  would  contain  85  tubic  yards  of 
excavation,  which:  are  to  8  cubic  yards::  as 
5530,000  per  mile  :  are  to  §2824.  I  consider  it 
probable  that  this  low  amount  may  be  owing  to 
there  being  but  little,  if  any  Lockage  in  this  in- 
stance, and  if  so,  §3000  being  added  for  4  feet 
Lockage,  at  §750  per  foot,  will  produce,  for  the 
cost  of  a  Canal,  competent  for  Boat  navigation, 
)!55284  per  mile,  at  that  rate,  a  sum  nearly  agree- 
ing with  several  of  the  foregoing  calculations. 

59.  Evidence  of  a  similar  nature,  might  be  ad- 
ded to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but  more  appears 
to  be  unnecessary.  From  that  which  has  alrea- 
dy been  offered,  it  is  evident  1153  miles  of  Canal 
have  been  located,  and  about  one  half  of  it  has 
also  been  made,  as  follows:  the  cost  of  the  large 
Canals  being  reduced  to  the  proposed  size  of  34 
feet  surface  and  4  feet  deep  : 
Para-"    "" 


graph 


52 


55 


56 


Miles  of 
distance 


249 


182 


66 


414 


57 


192 


Aver,  cost 
per  mile 


S7,154 


8,676 


'$  saved  in 
100  miles 

284,600 

132,400 


Rate  per 
cent sav'd 


7,377 


262,300 


6,473 


5,74  5 


352,700 


425,500 


58 


50 


5,284 


471,600 


Total  i     1153 


6,760 


324,000 


26 


42 


47 


32 


60.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  out  of  sixteen  items 
of  calculation  there  are  only  two,  and  out  of  1153 
only  28  miles  in  which  the  cost  has  been  recog- 
nized to  exceed  §10,000  per  mile.  Owing  to  221 
feet  of  lockage  being  required  in  the  last  19  miles 
of  the  James'  River  route,  that  is  nearly  12  feet 
in  the  mile  instead  of  4,  the  excess  is  8  feet,  the 
cost  of  which  at  cc25  pev  foot,  is  §5,000,  and 
this  being  taken  from  §12,659  leaves  §7,659  for 
the  cost  per  mile,  exclusive  of  the  extra  lockage 
— which  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  234,100,  or 
iiearl  y  23  and  a  half  per  cent,  out  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars for  100  miles.  Thus,  there  are  now  only  nine 
miles  out  of  1153,  which  constitute  any  exception 
to  the  entire  sufiiciency  of  §10,000  a  mile;  and 
in  ronsequenco  of  these  9  miles  including  102 
feet  of  lockage,  (54)  and  otherwise  presenting 
difficulties  that  are  believed  to  be  of  a  more  for- 
midable character  than  any  that  will  probably  be 
presented  upon  the  other  contemplated  routes  in 
Maryland,  this  last  exception,  also,  completely 
vanishes  fio:n  before  us. 
61.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  popular  conjec- 


susquehanna.     And  as  it  may  fairly  and  rational-  half  the  money  expended  upon  it— it  was  bec^un,  ture"of  twenty  7niilionao72,nr.u!^i.  ="     1 

1,  be  presumed,  that  no  such  difficult  situations  a..d  JinMed  ii  J  years ;  t^ut  it  is  6  feet  dtep,'  lo  opfn  (he  Irfe  tnal  4 tt^YoT  Z'l^ 
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mere  ivliim  of  uninformed  minds.  Thus,  also,  the:  each  to  herself,  the  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
■wild  ideas  of  100  miles  of  canal  between  Haiti-]  Western  country,  speaka  language  which  we  ca.n- 
more  and  the  Susquehanna,  costing  six,  eight,  or  not  misunderstand,  and  which  weought  not  to  dis- 
ten  millions  ;  of  its  being  an  enormous  undertak-! regard.  Were  we  to  blame  them,  we  should  be 
beyond  the   reach  of  Maryland  to  accom-i  wanting  in   magnanimitv— yet,   while  we  admire 


ing 


let  us  avail 


plish;  that  if  possible,  at  all,  it  would  requireland  applaud  tUtir  enterprising  spirit 
the  sale  of  our  city  to  carry  it  into  effect,  are'ourseives  of  uur  otvu  advantages,  and  not,  by  ne- 
ivhims  still  more  idle  and  e-r-'rcTa^-ani— wliims.'giecuug  the  auspicious  moment,  suffer  them  to 
by  which  those  who  imbibe  and  Indulge  tlicm, 'pass  IVuiu  us,  or  be  greatly  diminished  in  value. 
swell  into  mountains,  expenditures  and  difficul-! Nature  oiftrs  to  our  acceptance,  tlie  chcajicst* 
ties,  that,  when  correctly  understood,  are  but  as: and  most  easy  cominumcation  with  the  Western 
mole-hills,  in  comparison.  jCountry,  by  means  of  the  Potomac  and  Youghio- 

62.  It  is  now  nearly  40  years  since  I  knew  an  gany  nvers  and  their  tributary  streams.  We  have 
instance  of  a  young  man,  who  had  then  lately  the  advantaii,e  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  in 
completed  his  education  at  school;  or,  as  the  our  location  and  the  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  pro- 
common  expression  is,  '.vho  had  gone  through  the  lituuie  intercourse.  Nature  and  the  enterprising 
assis^awZ,  being  closely  questioned  ijy  an  old  man, jspirit  of  her  own  citizens,  have  given  to  New 
in  relation  to  his  learning,  and  in  pavticul  ir  whe-l  Voi-k,  beyond  competition,  in  addition  to  her  own 
ther  he  was  well  acquainted  with  vulgarfractious.'iutenial  trade,  v/hich  is  very  ricii,  the  trade  of  bt. 
These  inquiries  were  so  managed  as  to  apprise Xawrence  river,  that  of  an  immense  extent  ot 
the  youth  that  a  question   was  about  to  be  pro-  Laiie  shores,    aud  of  the   noit!\eni   part   of  the 

posed  to  him,  and  to  make  him  believe  it  wouldjstaies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  as  far  as  town  and  city,  and  oi  every  adjacent  country.  Let 
be  extremely  difficult.  It  was  briefly  this:  //c;Ty  the  ridge  separating  the  waters  which  flow  intojus,  for  tlie  sake  of  illubtration,  suppose  a  state  to 
much  is  the  third  and  half  third  of  three  /icnce  .?;tlie  Lakes  from  those  whica  How  into  the  Ohio 'consist  of  three  parts  or  sections,  which  we  will 
Supposing  that  it  must  at'least  require  an  opera-;and  Mississippi  rivers,  but  this  rid^e  should  be  her  designate  by  A,  B,  and  C— and  tliat  three  different 
tion,  such  as  was  usual  in  the  addition  of  U\icUons,\sout/u'rn  limit.  If  we  be  not  wanting  toourselves, 
the  student,  without  making  the  least  effort  to:  we  can  meet  her  here,  and  say  to  her  "liitherto 
discover  the  answer,  modestly  answered,  if  /jfislialt  thou  come  but  no  further" — south  ot  this 
had  a  slate  and  pencil  he  thought  he  could  work  boundary  is  ours.     New  York    has  indeed  taken 


sive  jurisdiction.  The  improvements  which  may 
be  made,  and  which  ought  to  be  made  on  both 
these  rivers  are,  therefore,  highly  interesting  to 
us — but  those  on  the  Potomac  are,  in  my  estimation, 
vastly  the  most  so,  as  I  hope  will  plainly  appear 
from  the  considerations  1  shall  be  able  to  present. 
We  may  realize,  from  tliese  improvements, 
benefits  beyond  the  expectations  of  even  the 
most  sanguine — they  will  be  not  only  po->sible, 
but  easily  practicable,  if  we  be  united — if  we  act 
in  unison  ;  but  if  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  suffer  sec- 
tional jealousies  to  predominate,  one  section  or 
part  to  be  set  in  array  against  another,  as  if  their 
interests  were  hostile,  all  our  plans  may  fail.  Ma- 
ny a  noble  scheme  has  been  ruined  in  this  way  ; 
and,  as  it  respects  public  improvement,  no  prin- 
ciple can  be  more  fallacious.  Lach  proposed 
improvement  will  afford  liositive  benefit  to  every 
part  or  section,  although  som^  one  part  miy  be 
benefited  more  than  the  others — the  truth  ot  this 
is  proved  by  the   history   of  every   commercial 


it.  But,  how  extremely  was  he  afterwards  mor- 
tified, when  he  came  to  reflect,  that  neither  slate 
nor  pencil  was  at  all  necessary  ;  that  the  third  of 
three  pence  being  a  penny,  and  the  half  of  a  pen- 
ny a  halfpenny,  the  answer  was  a  penny  half- 
penny. 

63.'  Thus,  this  young  man,  though  very  capable 
ofhaving  answered  the  old  man's  question  with  the 
greatest  facility,  was  completely  deterred  from 
making  the  least  effort,  merely  by  imagining  a 
great  difficulty,  where,  in  fact,  there  was  none. 
May  then  the  citizens  of  Maryland  no  longei 
hesitate  to  prosecute  with  energy  a  canal  to  the 
Susquehanna.  May  they  remember  that  tlie 
third  and  half-third  of  three  pence  is  easily  told; 


the  lead  in  this  glorious  race  ot  internal  Improve 
ment,  but  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  far 
eclijised  by  her  as  to  be  discouraged  and  lose  our 
energies,  let  us  rather  emulate  her  and  profit  by 


plans  of  improvement  are  proposed,  all  good 
plans,  and  fraught  with  important  benefits  to  the 
whole  state,  and  each  yielding  advantages,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  every  one  of  the  parts 
A,  B  and  C — but,  as  it  almost  always  happens  in 
practice,  the  first  plan  is  calculated  to  benefit  A 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  will  B  or  C — 
in    the    sjjirit   of  jealousy,  they  consider    it  and 


example.     Respecting   the    Potomac,    as    a  treat  it  as  an  injury,  oppose  it,  and,  being  the  ina- 


channel  of  commercial  intercourse  and  at  a  pow 
erful  bond  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  countries,  the  pen  has  been  several 
times  dexterously  wielded  by  various  liands,  yet 
bO  important  is  the  subject,  and  so  fruitful  in 
higlily  interesting  considerations,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  exhausted. 

Since  the  commencement  of  operations,  in  the 
year  1817,  in  making  the  great  Erie  canal,  my 
continual  employment,  as  civil  engineer,  on  ob- 


jority,  defeat  i.;  the  .^econd  plan  is  calculated 
to  benefit  B  much  more  than  it  will  A  or  C — they 
in  like  manner,  treat  it  as  an  injury  to  them,  com- 
bine against  it,  and  defeat  it ;  and  the  third  plan, 
being  calculated  to  benefit  C  most,  is  defeated  by 
A  and  B,  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cess of  feeling  rather  than  of  reasoning.  Neither 
will  accept  ot  even  positive  wealth,  by  any  plan, 
which  he  fears  will  give  to  his  neighbor  still 
greater  wealth.     Such  is  the  spirit  of  jealousy. 


and  also  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  aiiiplejjects  of  improvement  in  inland  navigation,  in  thej  and  where  it  reigns  paramount,  it  never  fails  to 
sufficiency  ofone  million  of  dollars  to  accomplishlstates  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  has  afforded  ■ 
the  object,  has  been  shown  to  be  abundant,  TO;7/;-|me  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquaint- 
out  a  single  instance  of  exce/iticn  remaining ;  a//  ed  as  far  as  my  capacity  would  admit,  with  this 


the  mistaken  and  extravagant  conjectures  of  in- 
exlierience  to  the. contrary  in  anu  wise  notwith- 
standing. '         WM.  KEN  WORTHY. 


•>Qf 
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great  sul>ject,  in  its  various  important  bearings — 
In  theory  and  practice  :  And  it  has  been  my  fa- 
vourite study.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted 
to  add  my  mite. 

Look  at  the  map  of  the  middle  states — see  the 

noble  Susquehanna,   with  her  widely  spreading 

arms — See   the    Potomac   pointing  to  the   ]\'est. 

TO  THE  CITIZKNS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  l^oth  discharge   their  Waters  through  our   state, 

Mu  Fellow  Citizens,  iaiid  their  wealth  will  naturally  flow  through  the 

The  subject  of  Internal  Improvements— of  im-|same   channels,  if  tne  proper  improvements  be 

provements  in  Agriculture  and  in  the  arts  auxi-jmade.     The  Jormer   river  drains  the   southern 

liary  to  its  prosperity,  especially  in  making  ca-j  border   ot  New   York    and  the   middle  parts  ot 

nals  railways,  and  other  roads  fordiminishingtheifennsylvama,  and  Maryland  has  exclusive  juri  .- 

expense  of  conveying  its  productions  to  market  diction  over  a  tew  miles  at  or  near  its  mouth— the 


and  bringing  back  its  returns,  so  as  to  leave  to 
the  farmer  a  profit  on  his  labour  larger  than  that 
which  he  now  enjoys,  has,  for  a  few  years  past, 
been  pressed  upon  our  attention  ;  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration 


Whenm'y  letter  to  Clement  Dorsey,  on 'his  in-  Illinois,  &c.,  and  Maryland  has,  with  Virginia, 
teresting  subject  was  published  in  the  American  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  its  whole  extent 
Farmer,  (vol.  4,  pages  19,  20,)  I  intended  to  pre  fi'"'"  its  source  to  its  mouth,  except  about  ten 
sent  to  your  view  some  further  reflections— out] miles,  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclu- 
my  engagements  in  executing  a  part  of  the  new 


canal  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  someother 
imperative  duties,  have  so  fully  otcupied  my  time, 
as  not  to  leave  it  in  my  power,  until  now,  to  pur- 
sue the  theme. 

The  gigantic  strides,  the  rapid  march  of  the 
Stiteof  Kew  York  toward  wtalth,  powe;  and  hap 
P'a;ss  ;  the  efforts  of  Virginia  o  .  one  side  oi  us, 
and  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  oilier,  to  appropriate, 


keep  a  state  weak  and  poor.  How  much  more 
noble  and  magnanimous  it  is,  to  cast  from  our 
view  exclusive  advantages  to  particular  parts, 
and,  with  a  steady  aim,  to  pui'sue  only  the  gene- 
ral ^ooA;  and  such,  I  trust,  will  be  our  course. 

Agriculture  is,  beyond  all  question,  onr  /iri?na- 
ri/ interest.  Three  fjiirths,  at  least,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Maryland  are  cultivators  of  the  soil — the 
with  her  widely  spreadingi  reniainingybz/jvA  pursue  Commerce  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts.  These  are  indeed  auxiliary  to  agri- 
culture, and  necessary  to  its  prosperity,  and  ought 
to  have  their  _/««<  share  of  legislative  patronage: 
but  agriculture  is  paramount — the  first  and  no- 
blest of  arts,  and  the  parent  and  nurse  of  all  oth- 
ers. It  ouglit  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  mi- 
nor interests.  I  therefore  address  myself  princi- 
pail)-  to  farmers  and  planters, — you,  who  cultivate 
the  soil — you  arc  the  strength  and  sinews  of  the 
state, — you  ought  to  be,  according  to  your  impor- 
tance, independent,  to  give  tone  to  secondary  in- 
terests, instead  of  being  governed  by  them.  Ex- 
ercise your  right  of  suffrage,  at  the  ensuing  elec  | 
tion,  judiciously  and  indeijendently  ;  and  then  you 
will  infuse  your  spirit  into  the  next  legiblature. 

Take  into  your  serious  consideration,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contemplated  connexion,  for  commer- 
cial intercourse,  between  the  Eastern  and  vV'es- 
tern  country,  by  a  navigable  canal  along  the  val- 
ley ot  tat  Potomac  river.  In  consequ  uce  oi  the 
long  and  narrow  form  of  Maryland,  this  proposed 
improvement  will  bring  almost  to  our  very  doors 
the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  perfect  of  ail  pos- 
sible modes  of  conveying  our  produce  to  m.irket 
and  ot  or  ngi  g  h.-nin  ■s  rotuni.-,.  It  will  present 
to  oui  choice  more  than  one  market — it  will  pre- 


lutccr  may  be  easily  connected,  in  continual  navi- 
gation, with  rivers  which  drain  the  south-west- 
ern parts  of  New  York,  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
most  of  the  states  of  Ohio,   Kentucky,  Indiana, 


*  On  this  Jioint,  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  Potomac  route,  see  an  excellent  Jissuy,  in 
two  numbers,  with  the  signature  "  J^ookert  on," 
fnj:t:  the  pen  of  our  late  lamented  friend  THO- 
MAS MOORE,  puhlished  in  the' JVationat  hi- 
ti-lti!jenccrand  in  the  American  Farmer — see  par- 
tic  ■  liirly,  page  412  of  the  American  Farmer, 
Vol.  3. 
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sent  a  iminbtr  of  markets  in  active  competition 
with  each  other,  which,  while  it  will  be  a  posi- 
tive benefn  to  each  commercial  city  and  town, 
will,  by  making  each  a  better  market,  yield  in- 
calcnlable  advantage  to,  and  establish  the  predo- 
minance of  the  agricultural  interest.  The  wes- 
tern parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  northern  parts  ot 
Virginia,  the  rich  state  of  Ohio,  6cc.  &c.  by  mak- 
ing this  their  channel  of  commerce,  will  pour 
countless  treasures  into  the  lap  of  Maryland,  and, 
at  the  sanie  time,  enrich  themselves  ;  for  the  be- 
nefits of  commerce  must  be  reciprocal,  otherwise 
it  cannot  flourish,  and  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  just  so  with  agriculture,  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  unless  they  cherish  and  support  each 
other,  in  honest  and  harmonious  reci/irocitij,  in- 
stead of  each  endeavouring  to  overreach  and  take 
advantage  of  the  others,  neither  can  long  prosper. 
Let  us  do  our  part  toward  making  the  proposed 
itnprovement.  It  requires  from  us  nothing  be- 
yond what  a  willing  and  industrious  people  can  do 
■without  difliculty,  and  nothing  but  what  a  wise 
people  will  see  it  their  best  interest  to  do.  From 
Pittsburg  to  \VashingtonCity  and  Baltimore,  the 
whole  line  of  canal  will  be  a  chain  of  beautiful  and 
flourishing  villages.  We  have  not  yet  fu/ly  con- 
sidered these  things,  but  enquiry  is  awakened 
before  the  next  election  we  will  understand  the 
subject,  and  when  we  do,  if  we  do  not  act  rightly 
the  fault  will  be  our  own. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  several  markets  in  competition  with 
each  other.  Where  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
have  bul  one  great  commercial  market,  the  mer 
candle  interest  acquires  too  much  influence  over 
the  agricullural — the  less  over  the  greater.  This 
injurious  influence  tends  to  paralyse  and  chill  the 
s])irit  and  energies  of  agriculture,  and  to  destroy 
that  fair  reciprocity  which  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  doth  interests.  Among  farmers,  in- 
dividual competition  0])cratcs  in  its  fullest  extent ; 
among  merchants  of  the  same  city  or  town,  indi- 
vidual competition  is  easily  controlled  and  regu 
lated  by  combinations  ;  this  circumstance  gives 
to  the  latter  a  great  advantage  over  the  former. 
Let  the  farmer  have  a  choice  of  markets  so  near- 
ly equal  in  magnitude  as  to  be  rivals  for  his  cus- 
tom, his  condition  is  thereby  vastly  meliorated  ; 
both  markeis  are  rendered  better  for  him,  and  he 
stands  on  ground  comparatively  independent, 
liven  those,  who,  from  their  proximity  to  one 
aiiarket,  never  contemplate  using  any  other,  will 
■find  l/iat  one  lohich  they  do  use  a  bettor  market  in 
consequence  of  the  competition. 

The  proposed  improvement,  it  is  true,  would 
place  one  market,  and  probably  a  considerable 
one,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  technically 
speaking,  this  is  not  in  t/ie  ntulc  of  Maryland — 
but  it  is  technically  only  that  the  District  \i  foreign. 
Its  inhabitants  have  Maryland-feelings — separat- 
ed from  us  only  in  name,  they  have,  with  ui, 
identity  of  interests,  and  are  our  brethren  still. 
But  admitting  this  to  be  a  foreign  market,  which 
es-ientially  it  is  not,  how  would  that  cii-cumstance 
aftVct  our  interests?  If  we  can  sell  our  produce 
there  for  a  better  price  than  we  can  obtain  else- 
where (otherwise  we  will  not  go  there)  and  Ijring 
thence  a  greater  value  home,  is  not  the  advantage 
ours?  This  is  precisely  tlie  argument  we  use  to 
prove  that  foreign  trade  is  profitable,  our  receiv- 
ing a  greater  value  in  exclir.ngc  for  a  less.  Let 
us  not  be  deceived — tine-spun  logic  may  puzzle 
and  betray  us  into  obscurity  and  error — but  plain 
r.nminon  sense  will  net  mislead  us.  It  is  our  true 
interest  to  encourage,  in  connexion  with  the  main 
canal,  every  lateral  one,  on  which  nature  has  not 
placed  in^ui  mountaljle  difliculties.  No  one  place 
should  be  a  favorite,  but  all  should  have  equal 
privileges,  and  in  every  measure  the  leading  ob- 
ject should  be  the  ger.erat  good. 


1  have  heard  it  alleged,  by  sone  of  my  neigh- 
bors, as,  on  their  part,  an  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed canal,  that,  if  the  friends  of  that  project 
be  correct  in  their  estimates  of  the  cheapness  of 
conveyance,  it  will  place  those  who  come  lUO 
miles  by  the  canal  on  a  par  with  those  who  havt 
only  5  miles  of  land  carriage  ;  and  those  (say  they) 
who  have  to  encounter  the  expense  of  a  greatei 
'listance  than  five  miles  of  land  carriage  will  be 
undersold,  ai\d,  by  the  reduction  of  prices  gene- 
rally, be  placed  in  a  condition  much  worse  than 
their  present  one.  This  apprehension  is  alto- 
gether chimerical. — Its  assumptions  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
every  commercial  city  ;  for  instance.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.  &c.  Prices  are  re- 
gulated universally  by  demand  and  su/i/ily,  and 
they  advance  or  recede,  --vith  equal  step,  or  with 
very  moderate  vibrations. 

By  the  operation  of  the  contemplated  canal,  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  in  wag-ons  and  horses  will 
be  set  free  for  a  more  profitable  investment — to 
promote  and  extend  agriculture — to  increase  its 
products — and  to  enable  the  country  to  maintain 
in  comfort,  a  greater  population  than  is  posssiblc 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  by  appropria- 
ting to  the  support  of  man  what  is  now  neces- 
sary for  the  sustenance  of  homen,  which  would  be 
rendered  supernumerary. 

If  I  shall  have  time  and  opportunity,  it  is  my 
intention  to  pursue  this  very  interesting  suiiject, 
and  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  of  my 
views  and  reflections  on  the  following  topics  : 

1.  The  probable  cost  of  a  canal  from  Cumber- 
land  to  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

making  the   most    liberal  allowances   in    everv 
doubtful  case. 

2.  The  probable  amount  of  tonnage  that  would 
pass — and  the  profit  it  would  yield  on  the  stn-k — 
the  benefits  to  agriculture,  arising  fi-om  the  sav- 
ing in  the  expense  of  transportation,  and  from  the 
many  new  productions  becoming  profitable,  which 
the  farmer  cannot  now  cultivate  without  loss,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  cost  of  conveyance  to  mar- 
ket. 

3.  An  enquiry,  whether  in  her  present  circum 
stances,  it   would  be  wise   and  prudent   for  the 
state  of  Maryland   to  take   stock — and   to    what 
amount — or  sitn/ily  to  grant  a  charter. 

4.  The  probable  amount  of  capital  in  wagons 
and  horses,  set  free. 

5.  Objections  answered  more  extensively  and 
paiticularly  than  the  present  number  would  per- 
mit :  and  if  any  have  objections  not  yet  stated,  I 
invite  them  to  come  forward  and  propose  them. 
Where  candour  regulates  the  debate,  truth  is  al 
ways  promoted  and  knowledge  extended  by  dis 
cussioii. 

I  sliall  be  glad  if  the  hints  I  have  given,  put 
in  motion  other  pens.  The  field  is  large,  and 
much,  very  much  of  it  remains  unoccupied. 

l-.iAAC  BlilOGS. 
Sandy  Spring;  Md. ") 
7  Mo.   1st.,  1823.    3 


^VGRlCLJL/rUiiK^ 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    iAUMEuT 

HESSIAN  FLY,  CLOVER,  CHEAT,  &c. 

Fairfax  County,  iSth  June,   1823. 
Sir, 
I  am  just  closing  a  wretched  harvest,   which, 
until  the  last  week  in  April,  gave  me  the  hope  of 
a  very  abundant  one.     This  as  far  as  report  may 
be  credited,  is  the  case  through  a  great  part  of  Vir- 
ginia— believing,  sir,  that  much  good  may  result 
from  a  free  communication,  through  your  useful 
paper,  touching  any   matter  directly  or  reinotelv 
elating  to  this  destructive  and  ntinous  insect,  I 


shall  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  prepa- 
ration for  a  crop,  and  its  results — Iju  acres  of 
land  wa:,  cultivated  in  corn,  which  produced  a 
good  crop  of  that  grain  ;  about  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1  commenced  seeding  wheat  among  the 
corn,  and  continued  until  tiie  26th,  when  believ- 
ing that  the  corn  was  dry  enough  to  cut  and 
stack,  I  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  then  had  more 
command  of  the  surface  of  the  earth— my  wheat 
was  all  seeded  by  the  8th  of  October,  and  came 
up  well  and  grew  with  great  vigour  ;  the  winter 
made  little  or  no  injurious  impression  upon  it, 
and  until  the  last  week  in  April  it  promised  well ; 
It  then  became  very  pale,  and  began  to  disap- 
jiear,  upon  the  thinnest  spots  particulaily,  where 
those  places  were  dry  and  elevated.  Ujioii  the 
last  of  May  I  did  not  think  the  crop  worth  any 
thing,  and  verily  believe  I  should  have  pastured 
it,  but  for  some  good  Rye  which  was  within  the 
same  enclosure,  and  the  hope  I  had  of  the  young 
clover— March  and  April  were  very  wet;  the 
weather  then  became  dry,  and  we  had  but  two 
very  light  rains  from  that  till  harvest ;  these 
rains  brought  up  a  surprising  quantity  of  small 
wheat  n])on  manure  land.  The  first  thirty  acres  of 
this  field  which  was  seeded  has  produced  very  lit- 
tle more  than  the  seed — that  which  was  seeded 
after  ciilting  the  corn  and  stacking  it,  recovered 
from  the  attack  of  the  fly,  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  field.— Since  the  year  1815  I  had 
tailed  entirely  in  my  clover,  without  one  excep- 
tion, though  I  seeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  acres  every  year,  and  gave  it  a 
dressing  of  plaster — I  this  year  seeded  my  clover 
upon  fresh  ploughed  land,  as  fast  as  it  was  laid 
down  in  wheat,  and  gave  it  a  dressing  of  plaster 
in  the  Spring  ;  it  now  looks  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  success,  and  believe  that  Autumn  is 
the  best  and  only  proper  time  for  seeding  it.  An 
opinion  has  become  very  prevalent  that  land 
would  tire  of  clover — and  plaster  was  worse  than 
nothing  as  a  dressing;  from  1800  to  1815,  I  had 
sowed  clover  and  jjlaster  with  great  liberality  with- 
out a  single  failure  ;  since  that  I  have  entirely 
failed,  having  used  as  much  as  eight  hundred  and 
one  thousand  bushels  of  plaster  a  year,  and  upon 
a  part  of  my  farm,  ploughed  in  the  clover  produc- 
ed ;  the  abrupt  and  sudden  failure  afterwards 
gave  occasion  to  nice  discriminators  and  philoso- 
phers to  conclude  positively  that  the  land  had 
lired — In  England,  it  is  said,  that  land  has  tired  of 
tho  production  of  clover,  and  it  may  be  so  ;  but 
is  clover  the  natural  grass  of  that  land?  Let  me  ask 
in  the  name  of  our  injured  and  impoverished  land, 
that  gentlemen  would  re-consider  this  opinion, 
and  commence  by  seeding  their  clover  in  the  fall, 
and  with  it  as  many  Timothy  or  Orchard  grass 
seeds  as  they  can  obtain — grass  roots,  like  ani- 
mals, will  be  regulated  by  the  food  within  their 
reach.  The  cost  is  nothing — the  succeeding  crop 
will  pay  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  money  thus 
expended. 

I  had  also  a  fallow  field  of  sixty  acres,  all  of 
which  was  well  broken  up  with  a  good  three 
horse  plough,  twenty  of  which,  because  of  a  grass 
called  Couch  or  Twich,  was  crossed  with  the 
pluugh,  and  well  harrowed,  and  then  seeded  with 
Freeborn's  one  horse  plough.  Forty  acres  were 
well  hannwed  two  or  three  times  and  then  seed- 
ed— the  whole  came  up  well  and  looked  very 
fine  until  the  last  of  April  ;  the  20  acre  lot  is  cut 
and  may  produce  eight  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre 
— the  foi-ty  acves  all  degenerated  or  changed  in- 
to cheat,  and  I  have  cut  it  for  rack  food  for  my 
horses — the  whole  sixty  acres  is  good  land,  the 
best  produced  most  cheat — I  should  not  fear  mak- 
ing three  luindi  cdorthree  hundred  and  fifty  bush- 
els of  corn  upon  it. 

Your's, 
A  VIRGINIAN  of  F.  County. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

VINES. 

Oak-lay  Farm,  June  18,  1823. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 
Dear  Sir, 
I  have  just  been  in  my  little   vineyard,  witnes- 
sing  a  repetition   of  the  disappointment   which 
has  constantlv  attended  my  culture  of  tlie  vine— 
mv   grapes   are  rotting  by  hundreds  of  bunches. 
I  know  the  same  fate  has  followed,  even  in  more 
favourable    soils   than  mine,   the  like  attempts 


with  us  here,  and  as  it  is  a  disease  not  noticed  by 
anv  of  your  correspondents  on  the  "  culture  ot 
the  vine,"  I  should  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Adhim  or 
some  of  vour  successful  vignerons,  could  they 
point  out  the  probable  cause  and  best  remedy. 

It  is  about  ten  years  since  I  began  to  attend  to 
the  vine,  and  have  persevered  with  diligence 
and  patience,  but  with  little  success.  1  have 
three  fourths  of  an  acre  in  vine,  and  yet  do  not 
get  grapes  enough  for  my  t,il)le.  My  soi  is,  I 
believe,  not  very  favourable,  being  thin  and  bot- 
tomed on  stiff  clay  ;  this  ithasbcen  endeavoured 


bunches  are  rotting,   the  higher  ones  are  still 
sound. 

The  interest  you  are  taking  in  this  subject,  as 
well  as  our  other  agricultural  concerns,  for  it 
ought  to  become  an  agricultural  one,  has  induced 
me  to  trouble  you  with  the  foregoing  sketch,  in 
hopes  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  me  some  infor- 
mation in  point. 

One  of  your  correspondents  complains  that 
his  strawberry  plants  grow  well,  but  give  him 
no  fruit.  Many  years  ago  some  fine  Chili  plants 
were  given  me,  and  were  cultivated  a  foot  a  part 
with  the  utmost  care  ;  they  grew  most  luxuriant- 
ly, blossomed  abundantly,  but  did  not  give  me  a 
single  berry.  After  three  years  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  bed  was  neglected,  from  believing  it 
was  filled  with  male  plants,  and  became  over  run 
with  grass.  The  next  year,  to  my  surprise,  it 
was  loaded  with  fine  large  strawberries,  and  in 
that  state  continued  in  full  bearing  many  years. 
The  same  thing  nearly  has  occurred  to  me  here. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  new  beds 
every  two  years — and  a  few  years  ago  ordered 
the  old  bed  to  be  broken  up  ;  my  gardener  for- 
';  """-."v"'-!  "„",",',~o  ,ipp,i  nlontrhine  and  Innately  neglected  to  do  so;  for  the  new  plants 
to  remedy  w-ith  I"^?";^^''^^^l'/S  "Ringed  flourished  famously-they  gave  little  or  no  fruit ; 
digging  round  the  v  "es jvith  a  thiee  P^^S^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^J^  intermingled  with  grass  bore 
hoe.  I  have  tried  '•^"  "S  v'""J>°™  <^"^^^^^^^^^  abundance  of  fine  fruit ;  and  this  year,  though 
k::^^U^n°sot;l^  fn  the'Setrfpr:cUc:.;six  years  old,  gave  more  than  my  family  could 
*^",.  P-i'"^"'  s"c,.„  *>.„»  wuIp  and  two  deeo  'consume  ot  fruit  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  quite 
of  digging  a  trench  fi  e  teet  wide  ^^"^^^^/^-^P  so  in  flavour  to  the  very  bes't  of  their  kind-grow- 
and   covering  in  it  ctiUings  iour   ^"^  ^;%  \"  :        ^n  tall  stems,  and  having  the  advantage   of 

long-m  all  ^^IV'^^JIj^y^^  ^^"^  ^,f  ^^^^d^nU^  sand  and  dirt.^  This  may  be  con 

have  grown  wel  ,  ^orne  in  due  t  „^e  abundan      ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

but  rotted  equally.     I  '^^^^^  Shafted  on  our  natue  _^  ^  ^y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^_ 

Sda'cco'rdingtTfuU,  "/d  noTpermhted^to  ed  Le   fmit.  ^vhen  the  secmidum  artem  system 
TarlmTlfe  fourth  year,    Jhey  .h- ^-  friaTd'H^nicrir^f'^Xir^i::  froV^Sr^^t 

Britain,  and  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  implicitly  to 
apply  to  our  dry  climate,  rules  drawn  from  a 
cool   and  moist  one. 

With  my  best  wishes,  believe  me. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  serv't, 

W.  S.  GIBBES, 
o 


pruned  close,  and  the  heads  kept  near  the  ground 
Thev  have  been  trained  on  espaliers  six  teet 
from  the  ground— they  have  rotted  alike,  and 
out  of  twelve  different  kinds  of  grapes,  I  have 
only  two,  (the  white  Malaga  and  Muscat-reuge) 
that  I  ever  get  any  from. 

The  disease  which  destroys  my  grapes  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  insect.  Many  of  my  grapes  are  in- 
iured  by  a  curculio  that  attacks  the  berry,  and  a 
caterpillar  that  feeds  on  the  leaf,  but  they  are 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  rot,  which  may 
well  be  termed  a  blast  from  its  sudden  extensive 
destruction ;  for  I  am  sure  there  has  been  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  bunches  blasted  in  one 
night.  Its  first  appearance  on  the  grape  is  like 
a  blister  arising  from  a  scald,  and  is  only  skin 
deep;  the  berries  then  gradually  turn  brown  and 
rot,  sometimes  a  few  at  a  time,  sometimes  en- 
tire clusters  rot  at  once. 

The  white  Malaga  and  Muscat-rouge  rot  a  lit- 
tle, but  triftingly  in  comparison  with  the  rest — 
they  fail  sometimes  by  not  ripening  in  autumn, 
but  shrivel  up  green  and  insipid :  they  are,  how- 
ever, my  most  certain  grape,  and  I  am  extend- 
ing their  stock.  They  are  not  shewing  at  present 
any  rot-but  the  black  Hamburgh,  Meunier, 
Sauvignion  (a  delightful  grape  brought  by  the 
late  Gen.  Davie,  from  France)  white  and  black 
Sweetwater,  Madeira  grape,  8cc.  are  all  rotting  as 

usual.  ,  , 

I  have  one  fine  black  Hamburgh  vine,  extend- 
ing thirty  or  forty  feet  along  the  eaves  of  my 
piazza,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
although  the  grapes  on  it  do  rot  in  some  degree, 
it  ripens  much  more  than  fifty  vines  of  the  same 
kind  do  in  my  vineyard,  believing  it  probably 
owing  to  the  height  at  which  they  hang,  and 
knowing  that  in  parts  of  Italy  they  train  their 
vines  to  trees.  I  cut  down  some  small  trees  last 
autumn,  lopped  off  the  limbs  two  feet  from  the 
stems,  fixed  them  up  near  to  some  black  Ham- 
burghs,  and  trained  the  vine  up  about  fifteen 
feet  high  ;   as  yet,  although  many  of  the  lower 
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Of  the  various  seeds  which  you  kindly  sent  to 
me,  none  have  as  yet  vegetated,  but  the  purple 
or  blue  corn,  the  eight  grains  of  which  have 
been  planted  in  a  field  of  rich  clover,  upon  the 
patent  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Hall.  Not  one  of  the 
seventeen  seed  of  ice  rind  melon  has  vegetated; 
they  were  planted  so  carefully  distinct,  that  you 
might  have  relied  upon  the  purity  of  the  pro- 
duce— but  as  I  cultivate  ten  varieties  of  my 
own,  in  286  hills,  it  is,  to  me,  more  a  fancied 
than  a  real  loss. 

The  tobacco  which  grew  upon  Sidel.ing  Hill 
beautiful,  and  will  be  fairly  exhibited,  and  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  repeat,  my  so  often 
repeated  advice  to  agriculturists,  to  emulate  the 
enterprize  of  our  manufactui'ers,  and  endeavour 
to  increase  the  value  of  their  labours  by  improv 
ing  the  quality  of  the  article  raised — I  also 
made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  tobacco,  and  sold  at 
^2.  Your  friend's  hogshead  was  equal  to  seven- 
teen and  a  half  of  mine,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  and  charges  upon  the  sixteen  and  a  half. 
It  is  essential  to  increase  the  profit  of  industry, 
that  the  article  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind ; 
and  taken  to  market  in  the  best  and  neatest  con- 
dition. 

The  flour  barrel  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  every 
respect  neater  than  the  barrel  of  Baltimore  ;  and 
may  it  not  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
flour  of  the  former,  commands  a  higher  price  in 
Europe,  than  that  of  the  latter? 


It  is  but  justice  to  assure  you,  that  the  far- 
mer is  supported  with  a  spirit  and  in  a  manner, 
much  beyond  my  expectation,  and  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  subscriliers.  But  I  think  you 
might  enlarge  your  plan,  and  include  within  its 
scope,  iTjral  sports,  domestic  improvements  for 
profit,  comfort,  or  ornament ;  nor  need  you  be 
ashamed  to  select  from  books,  and  domestic 
and  foreign  journals;  for  instance,  I  now  enclose 
to  you  a  piece  upon  Hydraulics,  taken  from  a 
newspaper.  Th's  is  a  subject  all  important,  not 
only  as  it  regards  our  rural  comfoits,  but  may  it 
not  have  great  influence  over  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  cities.  Who  will  say  that  the 
hi/is  of  Baltimore  may  not  (if  this  narrative  is 
true)  produce  fountains  of  living  water,  more 
delicious,  and  at  less  expense,  than  what  you 
now  receive  from  your  excellent  water  works? 

With  this  you  will  receive  some  cymblin  seed, 
but  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  expect  a  full 
crop  from  them.  This  variety  is  much  earlier 
than  the  long  kind,  and  to  make  a  full  crop, 
should  be  planted  as  soon  aa  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground ;  they  will  not  vegetate  one  day  be- 
fore their  appointed  time.  I  recommend  to 
your  friend  to  plant  in  drills  at  eight  feet  apart, 
and  a  single  plant  two  feet  apart  in  the  drill. 
The  bunch  cymblin,  of  which  I  have  lost  the 
seed,  is,  I  think,  the  most  productive,  upon  a 
given  space.  Rich  land  is  necessary  for  success — 
and  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  it  should 
be  land  disposed  to  produce  moisture. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

N.  B.  Gourds  shou  Id  be  planted  in  February. 
iiqB>0<<:a» 

From  a  Com/ieiidious  Dictionary  of  the  Ve- 
terinary Art. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS, AND  THEIR  CURE. 
Dysentery.  I  have  never  seen  a  disease 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  dysentery  of 
the  human  body  :  it  is  said,  however,  to  be  "  not 
uncommon  in  the  horse,  and  more  frequent  in  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  It  very  commonly  begins  with 
some  degree  of  fever,  as  a  trembling,  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  a  great  degree  of 
weakness,  drooping  of  the  head  and  ears,  some- 
times a  copious  sweating,  but  more  commonly  a 
dryness  and  heat  of  the  skin  ;  there  is  usually  a 
heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  the  animal  turns  his 
head  towards  them  as  if  griped  :  there  are  fre- 
quent stools,  but  these  seldom  consist  of  the  natu- 
ral excrement,  but  of  a  mucous  slimy  discharge, 
accompanied  -with  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  like 
soft  suet ;  there  is  evidently  much  distress  dur- 
ing these  evacuations,  and  sometimes  the  funda- 
ment appears  excoriated:  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  bloodpass  with  the  stools,  generally  in  streaks, 
but  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  tinge  the 
whole  discharge  of  a  red  colour  ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter stage  of  the  disease  there  generally  appear 
membranous  filmy  substances,  which  have  been 
compared  to  soaked  leather.  The  pulse  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  hard  and  full ;  but 
as  the  disease  goes  on,  it  becomes  quick,  small, 
and  sometimes  irregular.  The  animal  is  very 
stiff  and  averse  to  motion  ;  and,  if  the  disease  con- 
tinues long,  there  usually  comes  on  a  swelling  of 
the  legs.  This  disease  does  not  appear  so  dan- 
gerous among  the  inferior  animals  of  this  climate 
as  in  warmer  countries  :  but  it  sometimes  proves 
fatal,  or  terminates  in  a  weakness  of  the  bowels 
and  scouring  that  are  not  easily  removed.  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  this  complaint  from  the 
common  purging  or  scouring,  with  which  it  is 
very  generally  contounded.  It  must  therefore  be 
observed,  that  in  scouring  there  is  no  fever, 
whereas  this  is  common  in  dysentery  ;  that  the 
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discharge  in  scourin<j,  though  thin,  has  almost 
always  the  appearance  of  excrement,  is  not 
bloody,  and  is  scarcely  ever  mixed  with  fatty  mat- 
ter. Dysentery  is  more  common  in  hot  weather 
and  in  hot  seasons  than  at  other  times  ;  but  is  ve- 
ry commonly  produced  by  the  sudden  application 
of  cold,  especially  to  the  legs  and  belly,  when  the 
body  is  over-heated  and  fatigued  by  exercise  : 
hence  swimming  in  autumn,  drinking  largely  of 
cold  water  wlien  in  a  profuse  sweat,  or  other  sud- 
den changes  from  heat  to  cold,  have  commonly 
produced  it.  It  is  said  to  be  brought  on  by  riding 
a  horse  very  hard  in  hot  weather.  As  it  seems 
certain  that  dysentery  is  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  is  proper  to  begin  the  cure  by  bleeding." 
If  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  blood  when  coagu- 
lated has  much  buff  or  size  upon  it,  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeat  the  operation  after  a  few  hours. 
Some  laxative  medicine  should  then  be  given,  and 
an  opening  clyster  thrown  up.  The  following 
laxative  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  : 

Powdered  aloes  from  two  to  three  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms. 

Warm  water,  eight  ounces. — Mix,  and  add  of 
castor  oil,  twelve  ounces,  for  one  dose. 
When  purging  has  taken  place,  the  horse  should 
be  well  supplied  with  gruel  made  of  wheat-flour, 
and  if  he  refuse  to  drink  it,  he  should  be  drench- 
ed. The  body  should  be  kept  warm  and  well 
rubbed,  and  the  legs  bandaged.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  been  subdued,  the  horse's  strength 
is  to  be  recruited  by  tonic  medicines  and  a  nou 
rishing  diet.  When  the  disease  continues  after 
the  bowels  have  been  emptied,  a  ball  composed 
of 

Opium,  a  drachm. 

Ipecacuanha,  half  an  ounce, 

has  been  recommended  ;  but  this,  I  believe,  will 
rarely  be  found  necessary.  It  is  said  that  cattle 
are  subject  to  a  similar  disease,  only  that  in  them 
there  is  not  perhaps  so  much  mucus  or  slime  dis- 
charged with  the  dung  ;  and  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  sheep  ;  in  the  latter  animal  it  is  common- 
ly named  Brackshaw  or  Breakshaw,  and  in  cattle 
Fardle-bound.  In  these  animals  a  laxative  of 
Epsom  salts,  gruel,  and  castor  oil,  should  be  first 
given,  particularly  to  cattle  ;  but  in  sheep,  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  Mr.  Lock,  has  usually  given  warm 
milk:  he  proposes,  however,  to  try,  in  addition 
to  this,  nitre,  in  half  drachm  doses,  with  chalk, 
or  so.ue  other  absorbent  powder,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
with  frequent  clysters  of  warm  milk  and  water. 
We  may  infer,  I  presume,  from  his  adopting  this 
new  plan,  that  the  old  one  did  not  prove  success- 
ful. According  to  Mr,  Gillespie  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Findlater,)  the  disorder  is  often  produced  by 
over-heating,  when  the  sheep  are  hunted  by  dogs 
in  folding  them,  &c.  He  thinks  the  disease  in- 
fectious, and  recommends  tarring  as  the  best  pre- 
ventive. Mr.  Blaine,  as  well  as  the  author  from 
■whom  great  part  of  this  article  has  been  taken, 
considers  dysentery  and  Moltengrease  to  be  the 
same  disorder ;  but  according  to  my  experience, 
Moltengrease  is  very  unlike  the  Dysentery  of  the 
human  body,  nor  does  it  altogether  resemble  the 
disease  above  described.  Sec  Moltengrease  and 
Costivtnesa. 

Epilepsy.  Falling  sickness  or  fits. — Symfi- 
toms.  The  horse  reels  about  and  falls  down ; 
sometimes  he  rears  up  and  suddenly  falls.  The 
muscles  of  the  eye  act  irregularly  or  are  affected 
•with  spasm,  so  that  the  eye  is  shockingly  distort- 
ed and  fixed  during  the  fit.  Sometimes  he  lies  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  for  several  hours;  the  pulse 
continues  to  beat,  and  there  is  often  a  disturbed 
kind  of  breathing.  Sometimes  there  is  also  a  vi- 
olent motion  of  the  legs.  The  duration  of  the  fit 
varies;  sometimes  the  horse  gets  up  again  in  ai 
short  time,  at  another  it  continues  several  hours.' 


—  Treatment.     Bleed  plentifully,   and  if  the  fit 

continues,  give  the  following  diench  : 

Take  of  Foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  ounce. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  an  ounce. 

Water,  about  twelve  ounces — Mix,  for  one 
dose. 
To  prevent  a  return  of  the  fit,  give  a  mild  purga- 
tive. I  examined  the  brain  of  a  horse  that  had 
several  attacks  of  this  disease;  they  c:inie  on  in- 
deed whenever  he  was  put  into  brisk  motion,  but 
lasted  only  afew  minutes.  There  were  about  six 
ounces  of  water  in  its  ventricles  or  cavities. 

ExKRcisK.  It  has  been  asserted  bv  Mr.  Clark, 
an  author  of  some  eminence,  tliat  "  a  niuch  great- 
er number  of  horses  that  are  hij^U  fed,  and  stand 
much  at  rest  in  close  warm  stables,  die  of  diseas- 
es which  are  brought  on  them  from  the  want  of 
regular  exercise,  especially  in  great  towns,  than 
from  any  other  class  of  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable."  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Clark 
in  this  opinion  ;  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
that  almost  all  the  diseases  of  horses  may  be 
justly  attributed  to  improper  treatment  or  ma- 
nagement ;  either  in  regard  to  feeding,  exeftxise, 
state  of  the  stable,  or  shoeing  and  general  treat- 
ment of  the  feet.  Though  regular  exercise  is  so 
salutary  and  even  necessary  in  preserving  tlie 
health  of  horses,  they  should  not  be  suddenly  put 
to  such  active  exertions  as  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to ;  for  all  sudden  changes,  whether 
from  idleness  to  active  exercises,  or  from  these 
exercises  to  idleness,  produce  considerable  chan- 
ges in  the  system,  and  render  both  the  solids  and 
the  fluids  liable  to  disease.  When  a  horse  is 
gradually  brought  to  that  degree  of  exertion  or 
labour  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed,  it  becomes 
easy  to  him,  and  does  not  produce  fatigue  or  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing;  and  when  he  has  arrived  at 
this  state  or  habit  of  body,  he  is  said  to  be  in  good 
wind  and  condition.  But  one  great  source  of  dis- 
ease in  horses  is  the  improper  treatment  of  them 
after  they  have  been  heated  by  exercise  or  hard 
labour.  For  though  they  come  in  covered  with 
sweat,  they  are  often  exposed  to  the  cold  air  un- 
covered, while  their  legs  and  thighs  are  washed 
with  cold  water;  and  not  unfi-equently  they  are 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water  while  in 
this  heated  state.  Hence  arise  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  bowels,  or  other  internal  parts  ;  colds, 
chills,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  disorders,  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

The  time  and  manner  of  regulating  a  horse's 
exercise  deserve  attention.  Thus  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  make  ahorse  exert  himself  too  sud- 
denly immediately  after  he  is  fed  and  watered. 
It  is  likewise  improper  to  exercise  horses  in  the 
rain,  or  when  they  are  unable  to  bear  it,  cither 
from  former  fatigue,  sickness,  or  lameness.  The 
greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  exercising  horses 
that  are  very  fat  and  unaccustomed  to  labour.  If 
ridden  hard  in  this  state,  internal  inflammation, 
fever,  chill,  or  molten  grease  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence.  Horses  in  this  state  should  have 
only  walking  exercise  for  a  week  or  two,  they 
should  always  take  some  mild  purgatives  or  diu- 
retics, and  be  fed  rather  sparingly.  After  this 
their  exercise  should  be  gradually  increased  un- 
til the  wind  and  condition  are  adequate  to  the 
work  for  which  they  are  wanted.  This  subject 
has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  the  1st  vol.  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  in  the  chapter  on  Feeding, 
Exercise,  and  Grooming,  and  in  the  preceding 
chapters  on  the  Ventilation  of  stables,  and  Condi- 
tion. 

From  a  aeries  of  essays  on  agricultural  and  rural 
affairs.  By  "  Agricola"  a  Xorih-Carolina  far- 
mer. 

CIDER. 
As  this  is  a  general  fruit  year,  and  much  cider 

is  intended  to  be  made,  it  wUl  no  dotibt  be  accept- 


able to  farmers,  to  state  the  best  modes  of  cider 
making.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  little 
good  cider  is  made  in  this  state,  which  must  arise 
trom  inattention  to  the  subject,  or  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  best  modes  of  making  it ;  owing  to 
one  or  other  of  tliese  circumstances,  mar.ypermit 
their  applts  to  rot  on  the  ground,  or  to  be  given 
to  their  hogs,  whereas  v/erc  they  converted  into 
cider,  properly  made,  it  would  keep  good  the  year 
round,  affording  for  the  table  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  beverage  little  inferior  to  wine,  and  by 
many  preferred  to  it. 

In  the  northern  states,  thn  ;irt  of  making  good 
cider  is  so  well  understood,  tb:.'.  ilmost  every  farm- 
er has  it  by  liiui  tlie  year  round,  and  to  their  gene- 
ral use  of  cider,  instead  of  ardent  spirits,  we  may, 
in  a  measure,  ascribe  that  temperance,  health, 
and  morality,  for  which  they  are  rentarkable.  To 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  good  cider,  and  to 
prevent  its  conversion  into  ardent  spirits,  by  dis- 
tillation, as  much  as  possible,  the  latter  of  wliich 
is  proving  a  curse  to  our  country  in  the  most 
lamentable  manner,  I  will  proceed  to  detail  the 
best  modes  of  making  cider,  as  practised  by  the 
best  cider  makers  in  the  northern  states. 

One  of  the  first  errors  witli  respect  to  cider  is, 
gathering  apples  when  wet ;  the  second  is,  throw- 
ing them  together  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  until 
a  sourness  prevades  the  whole  mass;  thirdlv. 
making  so  large  a  cheese,  tliat  fermentation  will 
come  on  before  the  juice  can  all  be  pressed  out ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice 
pressed  out  after  fermentation  conies  on,  will  spoil 
the  product  of  a  whole  cheese  ;  and  fourthly,  per- 
mitting cider,  after  it  has  undergone  fermenta- 
tion or  working,  to  remain,  on  t;ie  lees,  instead  of 
racking  it  off.  If,  then,  either  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances will  spoil  the  cider,  which  I  know  to 
be  the  case,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  combi- 
nation of  the  whole   which  frequently  happens. 

Having  pointed  out  the  errors  to  be  avoided,  I 
now  proceed  to  state  the  methods  to  be  observel, 
in  the  making  of  good  cider. 

Gather  the  apples  that  are  intended  for  cider, 
when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  lay  them  down 
in  layers,  in  the  cider  honse,  and  other  outhouses 
on  floors,  not  exceeding  two  feet  thick ;  where 
theie  is  space  sufficient,  thinner  will  be  prefera- 
ble, for  the  object  is  to  promote  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  par- 
ticles. In  this  situation  they  are  left  about  two 
weeks,  secured  from  rain  and  .vet,  but  e.xposed 
to  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  when  they  arc 
again  to  be  sorted,  the  rotten  ones  to  be  thrown 
out,  and  the  sound  ground  in  the  mill  or  beat. — 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  mill, 
the  press,  and  all  the  materials  used,  be  sweet 
and  clean,  and  the  straw  clear  from  must.  The 
pummice  is  tlien  laid  in  troughs  for  12  or  24  hours 
— this  tends  to  sweeten  the  juice,  enrich  the  ci- 
der, and  give  it  a  fine  amber  color.  But  the  time 
in  which  the  pummice  remains  in  this  state,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  without 
measuring  tlie  length  of  time  by  hours ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  at  one  season  the  same  length  of 
time  will  produce  no  sensible  effect,  which  at  a 
much  warmer  season  would  induce  the  com- 
mencement of  an  acid  fermentation.  As  soon  as 
the  juice  is  pressed  out,  the  great  art  in  making 
cider  commences,  as  nature  begins  to  work  a 
wonderful  change  in  it.  The  juice  of  fruit,  if 
left  to  itself,  will  undergo  three  distinct  fermen- 
tations, all  of  which  change  the  quality  of  this 
fluid.  The  1st  is,  the  vinous;  the  2nd,  the  ace- 
tous; and  the  3d,  the  putrid.  The  first  fermen- 
tation is  the  only  one  which  the  juice  of  apples 
should  undergo  to  make  good  cider. — It  is  this 
operation  which  separates  the  filth  from  the  juice, 
and  leaves  it  a  clear,  sweet,  vinous  liquor.  To 
preserve  it  in  this  state  is  the  great  secret ;  this 
is  done  by  racking  it  off  from  the  lees  or  dregs. 
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fumigating  it   with    su'.pliur,  which    chtclis  any 
further  I'cnneiitatinii,  and  lastly,  Ijy  lining  it. 

The  juice,  as  it  cunics  IVoni  tlic  press,  should 
be  placed  in  ojjen  headed  casks,  or  in  the  largest 
vessels  that  can  be  procured,  in  which  it  should 
vem.ain  until  the  fermentation  ceases.  The  per- 
son attending  may,  with  great  correctness,  ascer- 
tain when  this  first  fermentation  ceases — this  is 
of  great  importance, and  must  be  particularly  at 
tended  to.  . 

The  fermentation  is  attended  with  a  hissm; 
noise,  which  is  heard  by  putting  the  ear  to  the 
bunghole,  or  in  open  headed  casks  by  observing 
the  "bubbles  rising  \o  the  surface,  and  there  form- 
ing a  soft  spongv  crust  over  the  liquor  ;  when  the 
V.issing  noise  ceases  or  the  crust  begins  to  cracky 
and  a  white  froth  appears  in  the  cracks  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  head,  the  fermentation  is 
about  stopping.  When  the  fermentation  has  en- 
tirely subsided,  the  liquor  is  fine  and  clear,  and  is 
then  in  a  proper  state  to  be  drawn  olT— a7ir/  if 
then  neglected,  K.\\e  particles  of  pummice  that  had 
settled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  will,  dur- 
ing a  warm  or  damp  state  of  the  weather,  rise  up 
again,  mix  with  the  juice,  and  thus  produce  a  se- 
cond fermentation,  which  is  always  acetous  and 
injurious  to  the  cider. 

The  cider  should,  therefore,  immediately  after 
the  Jirsl  fermentation   ceases,  be  drawn  off  into 
sweet  clean  casks  or  hogsheads  that  have  been 
well  scalded  and  rinsed.     To  preserve  the  cider 
in  its  fine  vinous  state,  and  to  check  any  further 
fermentation,  it  must  be  fumigated  with  sulphur. 
To  do  this,  take  a  strip  of  canvas,  or  rag  about 
two  inches  broad  and  twelve   inches  long;  dip 
this  into  melted  sulphur,  (bri.Tistone,)  and  when 
a  few  pails  of  worked  cider  are  put  into  the  cask, 
set  this  match  on  fire,  and  hold  it  in  the  cask  un 
til  it  is  con-umed,  then  bung  the  cask  and  shake 
it,  that  the  liquoi-  may  incorporate  with  and  re 
tain  the  fumes  ;  after'this  fill  the  cask,  and  bung 
it  perfectly  close  by  running  pitch  over  the  bung, 
so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  air.     Cider  thus  pre- 
pared will  keep  good  and  sweet  until  late  in  the 
spring,  and  if  not  consumed  by  that  time,  and  in- 
tended for  sale  or  further  keejiing,  it  must  under- 
go the  following  more  particular  process  : 

At  the  time  of  fining  cider  there  shoukl  not  be 
the  least  degree  of  fermentation  ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  time  for  fining  is,  in  winter,  in  steady 
cool  weather.     Draw  off  some  gallons  of  cider, 
proportioned    to   the   quantity   of    cider   to    be 
fined,  into  a  vessel,    to     this   add   of    isinglass 
pounded  and  unravelled  into  shreds,  abo\it  two 
ounces  to  the  hogsliead,  containing 
gallons,  or  an   ounce  to   a  barrel. 
with  the   isinglass  is   IVefjuently  stirred   up' fori 
three  or  four  days,  so  that  it  is  completely  dilut- 
ed into  a  thin  jelly,  and  is  then  strained  through 
a  flannel  or  hair  sieve.     The  fining  may  now  be 
added  to  the  cider  without  drawing  it  off,  but  the 
bt  St  general  jiractiee  is,  to  pour  your  fining  into 
the   empty  cask,  and  then  draw  off  your  cider 
and  pour  it  on  the  fining.     This  leaves  behind  a 
great  part  of  the  sediment,  cliecks  insensible  fer 
mentation,  and  mixes  intimately  the  cider  with 
the  fining.     The  cider  thus  fined,  will  generallv 
become  fine  and  bright  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
should  then  be  drawn  olf  from  the  lees  of  the  fin- 


bottled,   by  cutting  off  the   corks  even  with  the 
1  bottles,  and  dipping  its  mouth  into  boiling  pitch, 
■  is  as  completely  closed,  as  the  best  bottled  cla- 
ret or  burgundy. 

It  will  also  be  proper,  previous  to  dosing  up 
the  cider,  to  put  one  large  and  not  more  than  two 
raisins  to  each  bottle,  and  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity to  each  barrel. 

Cider  thus  made,  will  keep  good  for  years,  and 
will  exhibit  that  sparkling  or  bounding  up,  when 
poured  into  a  glass,  so  pleasing  in  the  finest 
ch.impaigne   wine. 

vow    THE    AMKRICAN    I-ARMER. 


ON  THE  DISEASE  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE  HOLLOW  HO RX. 
Mr.  Skl'^miR, 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  this   climate 
from  which  our  neat  cattle  have  suffered  so  much,| 
as  that  commonly  called  the  Hollow   Horn;  and 
unfortunately,    few  persons  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessaty  to  give  any  attention   to  it,  or  its  cure, 
for   we  find    but   little  said  in   any   agricultural 
work  relative  to  its  treatment. 

The  name  appears  tome,  to  be  badly  applied, 
as  the  horn  alone  is  not  the  seat  of  the  disease ; 
it  pervades  the  whole  system — and  cattle  with- 
out horns  are  quite  as  subject  to  it,  as  those  with 
them — having  often  seen  those  without  horns 
have  it. 

The  hoUowness  of  the  horn,  proceeds  from 
the  violence  of  the  fever  throughout  the  system. 
I  have  known  cattle  feeding  in  the  stall  to  be 
attacked  with  it,  as  well  as  those  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  no  doubt  those  in  bad  plight  are  more 
liable  to  its  attack,  thtir  system  not  being  in  a 
state  to  resist  any  disease;  it  occurs  too  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  spring. 

The  animal    attacked   with  it    looks    rough ; 
stares   much  in  its  coat,  and  falls  off  very  fast  is 
flesh,  its  food  having  but  little  effect  in  nourish- 
ing it.     The  eyes   look   very  hollow  and    dead, 
and  run  with  a  yellow  matter  which  collects  in 
the  corners,  and  around  them.  Many  persons  rely 
upon  the  feel  of  the  horn,  as  the  best  indicative 
of  the  disease,   but  this,  I  think  very  uncertain  ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  at  the   root,  cold  to  the  fetl, 
while    in  otliers  very  hot.      A  very  small  gim- 
blet  will,  however,    remove  all  doubts,   aud  the 
mark  on   the  horn   not  visible  after  a  few   days. 
If  the  disease  does  exist,  the  hora  will  be  found 
without  pith,  and  Ut;t).e  or  no  blood  will  follow  the 
112  or  llCij boring;    whercp.s   if  the  disease  does  not  exist, 
The  liqnoriyou  will   find  blood   immediately  upon  entering 
the  horn.     The   gimblet  used  for  Iioring,  uhould 
be     well    washed     and    greased    after     using ; 
for  if    it  is  not,  and  should   be  used  to   try  the 
hovn   of  an    animal   not   actually    affected   with 
the  disease,  it  will  most  generally  give  it  to  them. 
It  is  a  disease  that  is  higlily  inflamniatoi'y  and  infec- 
tious; and  tlie  animal  having  it,  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd  until  well.     The  fi'Uowing 
mode  of  treatment,  I  have  found  vev)' successful, 
and  the  beast  soon  restoi-ed  to  a  thriving  state.  As 
soon  as    I  discover  an   animal  affected  with  the 
iiollow  horn,  I  bleed   it  from  the  neck   (in   the 
jsame  vein  in  which  a  horse  is  bled)  from  two  to 


following,  the  horns  must  be  again  opened  and 
cleaned  from  the  pus,  which  generally  is  now 
formed,  and  about  a  half  a  teaspoonfuU  of  spi- 
rits turpentine,  put  into  each  horn,  and  a  little 
on  the  poll  of  the  animal  daily,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease.  One  bleeding  is  gene- 
rally sufficient;  but  1  have  known  cases  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  repeat  it  three  times,  as  al- 
so the  salts. 

The  food  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease 
is  important — corn'  in  every  shape  is  bad — pota- 
toes are  of  great  use,  (with  a  small  quantity  of 
Brewer's  grains,  if  to  be  had,)  and  the  animal 
ought  to  have  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pecks 
daily,  with  hay  in  the  winter,  and  grass  if  in 
summer. 

Potatoes  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  animal 
as  soon  as  the  bowels  are  well  cleansed,  tlie  im- 
portance of  which,  any  person  will  be  convinced 
of,  who  observes  the  discharge  from  the  animal. 
In  some  obstinate  cases  I  have  given  daily,  from 
a  half  to  one  ounce  of  nitre,  sprinkled  on  the  po- 
tatoes. It  is  important  the  first  bleeding  to  take 
as  much  blood  as  the  animal  will  bear,  as  the 
fever  is  more  easily  checked  by  one  large  bleed- 
ing, than  two  small  ones,  and  the  animal  better  able 
to  bear  it.     In  many  cases  the  bleeding  and  salts 


ing,  and  bunged  close  or  bottled.     If  drawn  into  six  or  seven  quarts,  according   to  its  age,    size 


casks,  they  should  be  bunged  close  and   pitched 
over  the  bung  to  keep  tlie  air  entirely  out. 

To  do  this  effectu.illy,  after  the  bung  is  care- 
fully driven  in,  bore  a  gimblet  hole  near  the 
bin  yliole,  and  leave  it  open  until  you  have  co- 
vi.ieil  the  bung  with  the  cement,  to  admit  the 
air  below,  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  ce- 
■mcnt,  to  pn'-s  off ;  when  the  cement  is  cooled  and 
hardened,  the  gimblet  hole  is  completely  closed 
by  driving  a  v,  hue  oak  square  plug  into  it.  When 


and  condition,  and  gi\  e  from  tliree  quarters  to 
one  pound  and  a  half  glauber  salts  ;  witli  a  mid- 
dle sized  gimblet  open  the  horns  through  and 
through,  making  the  holes,  so  that  they  be  iier- 
pcndicular  in  the  usual  position  the  animal  car- 
ries its  head,  so  that  the  pus  formed  may  have 
a  free  discharge  as  soon  as  the  horns  are  opened  ; 
put  througii  the  hole  into  each  about  a  table 
spoonful  ot  strong  vinegar,  in  wliicli  some  salt 
and  black  pepper  ground,  has  been  put.     The  day 


have  been  sufficient,  without  opening  the  horns; 
and  when  taken  in  the  early  stage  will  generally 
be  found  to  answer,  but  the  boring  certainly  as- 
sists in  forming  anew  the  internal  part  of  the 
horn,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  commences  form- 
ing, the  holes  in  the  horn  should  be  allowed  to 
close. 

An  animal  having  the  hollow  horn,  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
during  its  continuance.  No  age  appears  exempt 
from  its  attack,  having  seen  it  in  a  yearling  as 
well  as  at  all  subsequent  ages.  I  am  induced  to 
offer  this  mode  of  treatment  to  your  subscribers, 
having  never  in  any  instance  failed  of  restoring 
the  animal,  whereas  before  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  adopted  I  annually  lost  several.  The 
fleam  for  bleeding  cattle,  should  be  rather  deeper 
than  that  used  for  a  horse,  the  vein  in  the  neck, 
not  laying  so  near  the  surface,  the  orifice  is  clos- 
ed with  a  pin,  in  the  same  way  as  in  blecdinj  a 
horse. 

AN  AGRICULTURIST  of  del.^ware. 
June  30,  1823. 


FROM  POULSON  S  AMERICAN  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

GOODSELL'S  FLAX  DRESSER. 

Po'.veltan,  June  26,  1323. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  the  result  of 
a  trial  of  (ioodsell's  Flax  Dresser,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Directors  of  our  Society.  The  to- 
tal failure  of  the  various  Machines  which  had 
been  brought  into  view,  to  effect  the  important 
objects  wiiich  Mr.  Goodsell's  ingenious  and  sim- 
ple contrivance  has  completely  accomplished, 
produced  evident  doubt  in  most  of  us,  as  to  its 
successful  operation.  Yet,  after  the  e.Nperinient, 
we  are  all  convinced,  that  the  lilierality,  and  well 
directed  zeal  of  ?,lr.  Swartwout,  has  placed  within 
our  reach,  tlie  valuable  Implement,  for  which  pre- 
miums had  been  offered,  and  applications  made 
in  vain  to  European  ingenuity. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 
Your  obd't  Servt. 

JOH.V  HARE  POWEL,. 
Corresjionding  Secretary. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq. 

Presulent  of  tlie  Pennnijluania 
jtgricultural  Suciety. 

Fifteen  pounds  of  Flax  plants,  were,  in  our  pre- 
sence subjected  to  the   operation   of  Goodseira. 
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Machine,  by  which  they  were  perfectly  broken 
in  four  and  an  half  minutes — were  scutched  in 
seven  minutes,  and  left  entirely  free  from  bhieves. 
Two  pounds  'wo  ounces  of  very  Jine  Flax,  were 
thus  obtained,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  ten  pounds 
per  hour,  although  the  plants  had  not  been  well 
water  wretted. 

stephen  duncan, 
•  (;eok(;e  sheaff, 

c.edkge  bligiif, 
john  lardneu, 
reuben  haines. 

Philadctjihiu   Couiilij,  Jwe  Wt/i. 

VEAST  rOR  BREAD.  ,.■„    , 

Ti        r  n        •  .111-  1  •  .    r       l>-inKdoni,  a 

The   following   methods  ot    making    yeast    '"'"  seouenre  H 
bread  arc   both  easy  and   exjuditious :  Boil   one' 
pound  of  good  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  ])Ouiid  of  brown 
sugar  and  a  little  salt,  in  two  i^idlons  of  water  for 
cnc  hour;  when  milk  warm,  bottle  it  and  cork  it 

close;  it  will  be  fit  for  u->e  in  twenty-four  hours.   . -  ^- ,       .■       >>        ,   ,s,,.   .,       .  .^        

One  pint  of  this  will  make  18  lbs.  of  bread.  To  i'""^*'' ,  <*■//'"■  '"f-  ^nd  O'Kelly,  his  owner,  is 
a  pound  of  mashed  potatoes  (mealy  ones  are  best)  f'^''.'"'  "'  '",  the  bpoitiiig  Magazine,  for  not 
-A.   •   .-    --.-  . > ■'      ..  Miaving   matched     him    with    Bay    Malton  ;    and 


too  much.  If  Z.  will  look  into  hi.'  Sporting  Ma- 
gazine for  the  two  long  and  precise  accounts  of 
the  famous  race  last  mentioned,  written  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  he  will  find  one,  stating  the 
time  of  performance  to  have  been  about  eight 
minutes;  and  tbc  other  more  positively  "eight 
minutes  and  a  half,"  both  horses  having  been 
merely  galloped  tlie  first  three  miles. 

Under  the  article  s/?ff(l  in  the   Sjiorting  Dic- 
tionary, written  and  published  in  1S03,  iMr.'Ta])- 
lin  has   mentioned   but  two  horses,  Childers  and 
Bay   Maltrn.     The   last   was  great   grandsim    of 
Childers — his  dam  from  the  Gudolph'in  Arabian  ; 
he  was  bred  by  the  Marquis  of  Rocldngham,  and 
•  was  esteemed  the  first  horse  of  his  years  in  thi 
and  won  more  prizes  of  \alue  and  con 
quencc  than  any  horse  ot  his  time." 
Bay  Malton's  most  distinguished  performance 
was  four  iiiiUs  at  York,  i/i  seven  >iii:tute,i,  forty- 
three  seconds  and   a  half,  carrying-    eight'  stone 
seven  pounds.     The  celebrated  Eclipse  was 


add  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  two  spoon- 
lulls  of  common  yeast  ;  the  potatoes  first  to  be 
pulled  through  a  cullender,  and  mi.\ed  with 
warm  water   to  a  proper   consistence.     Thus  a 


Eclipse's   reputed  speed  is  denied  for  that  rea 
son. 
We  are  sure  that  Henry  and  Eclipse  run  four 


pound  of  potatoes  will    make   a   pound  of  good  '""  "''■"'"''f     "''''""  ^'''^''",  """"'''*  ^'"'"'y-**^'"'^' 
yeast.    Keep  it  moderately  warm  while  ferment-  ]  f^.K"'-;'"  „.,!:''",  ''''"''„^../^  _''1>'?.';''  "'!  .m^'"";'-  c 


ing.     This  recipe  is  in  substance  from  Dr.  Hun- 


doubt. 


of 


liberty  of  substituting,  at  the  starting  post,  in 
place  of  Eclipse,  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding 
foaled  and  owned  on  the  northern  and  eastcrii 
side  of  tlie  North  River,  i).ovided  I  have  tha 
liberty  of  substituting  in  the  place  of  Henry,  at 
the  starting  post,  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding, 
foaled  and  owned  on  the  south  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

As  we  propose  running  at  Washington  City, 
the  rules  of  that  Jockey  chiij  must  govern  of 
course.  I  am  respectfully  your's, 

W.  R.  JOHNbON. 

AN.SVVER. 
Dkar  Sir, 
The  bet  just  decided,  was  made  under  circum- 
stances of  excitement,  whicli  might,  in  some 
measure,  apologise  for  its  rashness,  but  would 
scarcely  justify  it  as  an  example  :  and  I  trust  the 
part  I  took  will  not  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
my  intention  to  become  a  professional  patron  of 
sporting  on  so  extensive  a  scale— for  myself,  tlien, 
I  must  decline  your  offer.  For  the  gentlemen, 
who  with  me,  backed  Eclipse,  their  "confidence 
in  his  superiority,  1  may  safely  say,  is  not  in  the 
least  impaired;  but  even  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  old  age  and  hard  service  may  one 
day  accomplish,  wliat  strength  and  fltetness, 
directed  by  consummate  skill,  has  hitherto  failed' 
For  Mr.  Van  Ranst^  I   answer. 


There  is  no  evidence  like  this,  and  we  to  accomplish. 
ter,  who  observes,  that  yeast  so  made  will  keep-''^^','  "°"*=   ''^*  <^°"'°   t°  °"'"  knowledge,  after  an  that  he  owes  it  to  the  association,   who  have  so 
well.     No  sugar  is  used  by  bakers,  when  adding  ^"""''^'^    investigation    too,   on    which    we    can  confidently  supported  him,   to  the  state  at  large, 
the  pulp  of  potatoes  to  their  rising.  i',   "^''.  '".'>'  »'ehance,  that  this  distance  has  been  i  who  have  felt  and  expressed  so  much  interest  in 

[We  are  informed  by  a  most  respectable  friend  ,    "'^  m  England,  in  the  same  time,  by  any  other  I'l's  success,  and  to  himself  as  a  man,  not  totally 
a  miller  ot  gieat  experience,  that  a  small  qu;-.n 


tity  of  sjirouted  wheat,  say  a  teacupfull  in  a  bush 
el,  will  prevent  the  flour  from  risirig  wlieu  made 
into  bread,  let  yeast  be  never  so  good.  This  is 
often  the  cause  of  bread  not  rising,  when  house- 
wives cannot  account  for  it.] — Ed.  .,im.  Far. 

FROM  THE  NtW  YORK  AHIERICAN. 

There  is  a  disjiosition  with  some  ot  our  coun- 
trymen to  make  invidious  comparisons  of  what- 
ever is  both  Englisli  and  American.  We  have 
conceded  to  this  love  of  every  thing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  that  our  sky  is  too  high  ;  our 
moon  considerably  too  small ;  our  lightning  less 
vivid;  and  our  thunder  barely  audible,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  British  ;  and  since  the  war,  in  the 
same  conciliatory  spirit,  we  have  yielded  the 
superiority  they  niainlained  over  us,  in  ships, 
and  men,  and  artillery,  and  riflemen,  and  the 
bayonet.  Z.,  in  the  Post  last  evening,  would 
prove,  from  the  Sporting  Magazine,  that  many 
horses  in  England  have  greatly  exceeded  the  per- 
formance of  Flenry  and  Eclipse  on  Tuesday  last ; 
and  this,  too,  might  have  been  conceded,  had  he 
not  undertaken  seriously  to  pro\e  the  fact,  and 
then  to  assert  more  than   he  had   proved,  that 

there  are   m.iny  instances  of  recent  date,  &c 

Flying  Childers  is  the  admitted  nonp.areil  of  the 
turf,  and  his  alleged  performances  are  so  great, 
that  many  impartial,  but  judicious  men,  suspect 
thtm  to  be   erroneously  reported.     Taplin,  how- 
ever, asserts,  without  reseive,  that  Childers  rai, 
the  distance  of  four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  for 
ty  eight  seconds,  carrying  nine  stone  and  tv.olbs 
It  is  alleged  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  that  he  ran  thi 
Beacon  Course  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  and 
the  round  course   in  six   minutes   forty  seconds; 
this  is  certainly  prodigious,  but  not  to  be  denied. 
Z.  has  introduced  us  to  two  horses,  not  of  sufh 
cieiit  celebrity  to  have  been   ever  named  in  the 
Sporting  Dictionary,  both  of  whom,   by  his  ac 
count,  ran  the  Beacon  Course  in  ten  seconds  less 
time  than  Childers  ;  and  thtst  are  Chatham  anc 
Trajan  ;  aiio  HKmbletoni.iii  and  Diamond,  by  hi> 
account,  ran   the  same  course  in  fifteen  second 
less  time  than  Cididers. —  i  his  is  surely  provin,.i 


horse  than  Childers.  Running  and  hght'ing  are 
two  very  distinct  performances  ;  but  their  Chro- 
nicles in  England  have  a  remarkable  similitude, 
in  their  most  important  feature. 

And  jier-se-and. 
P  S.  Will  these  chronicles  even  furnish  their 
evidence,  that  three  four-mile  hea  s  have  ever 
been  done  in  England,  by  any  horse,  in  less  than 
24  minutes  ;  for  that,  after  all,  is  our  boast. 


From   the  Acjy    York  Evening  Post,   June 

TO    THE    EDITORS. 

In  order  to  enable  the  public  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  "  Southern  pluck  and  Northern 
bottom,"  and  whether  it  is  really  believed  that 
Eclipse  is  "the  best  courser  of  his  day" — "Too 
fast  for  the  speedy,  and  too  strong  for  the  stout," 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  publish  the  inclosed 
correspondence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
race  proposed  was  to  be  run  in  the  same  year 
and  within  a  few  months  of  the  one  just  decided, 
and  surely  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  could  make 
no  diflereuce  to  Eclipse,  a  horse  in  his  prime: 
Ijut  there  would  have  been  a  difference  between 
ihe  races — Henry,  in  the  last  race  carried,  by  the 
rules  of  the  turf,  the  weight  of  a  four  years  old, 
although  he  was  not  a  four  years  old,  but  only 
three,  and  in  the  propo'sed  race  he  would  have 
carried  only  his  proper  weight,  and  have  had  to 
run  on  a  difTerent  course,  where  he  would  have 
had,  in  the  l.uiguage  ot  ancient  chivalry,  "  a  clear 
field  and  an  equal  sun." 

Long  Island,  May  28,  1S23. 
To  John  C.  Stevkns,  Esck 

Sir — I  will  run  the  horse  Henry  against  the 
horse  Eclijjsc,  at  Washington  City,  next  fall, 
.he  day  before  the  Jockey  Club  purse  is  run  for,' 
for  any  sum  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars] 
'brfeit  10,000  dollars.  The  forfeit  and  stake  to 
■e  deposited  in  the  Branch  Bank  ot  the  United 
itates,  at  VVashington,  at  any  nameaoletime  to 
e  apiioiiitcd  by  you. 
Altnouvhthis  is  addressed  to  you  individualh. 
it  is  inti  luk-d  for  ail  the  betters  on  Eclipse  ;  anilj 
if  agreeable  to  )  ou  and  them,  you  may  have  the 


divested  of  feeling,  never,  on  any  consideration, 
to  risque  the  life  or  reputation  of  the  noble  ani- 
mal, whose  generous  and  almost  incredible  ex- 
ertion, have  gained  for  the  .Xorth  so  signal  a  vic- 
tory, and  for  himself,  such  well  earned  and  ne- 
ver fading  renown. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  most  ob't  scrv't, 

JOHN  C.  STEVENS. 
The  race  was  run,  and  the  toasts  drank  on 
the  2?'th  inst.  'Fhe  cliallenge  for  another  race 
given  on  the  2Sth,  and  Mr.  Stevens'  answer 
(without  date)  for  himself,  Mr.  Van  Ranst,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  with  him  backed  Eclipse, 
declining  the  offer,  delivered  on  the  30th.  The 
public  will  remark  the  diflerence  between  the 
cool,  prudent  resolve,  and  the  rash,  boastful 
toasts,  even  if  none  more  offensive  and  boastful 
had  been  drunk  than  those  which  have  been 
published. 

A  SOUTHERN  SPORTSMAN. 

ANOTHER  CHALLENGE! 

to    the    new    YORK    UNION    ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen — 1  have  been,  and  still  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  your  Northern  bred  race  horses  of  the 
first  class  are  not  superior  to  ours  of  the  second 
and  third  order  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  venture  a 
small  sum  U])on  this  opinion,  on  the  following 
terms: — 1  will  run  a  horse  for  each  day's  race 
over  the  Union  Couise  next  fall,  against  any 
Northern  bred  horse,  for  one,  two,  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  eacii  day,  horses  to  be  entered,  and 
in  every  respect  to  be  governed  by  your  rules. 
That  Henry,  Betsey  Richards  J  ihn  Richards, 
Childers,  Sumpter,  and  Washington — as  also 
Eclipse  on  your  side,  shall  be  excepted;  the  se- 
lection shall  be  made  from  horses  that  General 
Johnson  never  thought  of  when  engaged  in  the 
great  Match  Race,  and  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  sum  betied  would  induce  him  to  recol- 
lect every  trump  in  his  hand.  I  propose  this 
nethod,  as  I  have  seen  )our  indisposition  to 
match  for  a  large  sum  by  your  non-acceptance  of 
the  late  challenge.  As  1  first  commenced  the 
nvalshlp,  I  am  willing  to  keep  it  up,  Deiieving  it 
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to  be  the  best  plan   (and   I   might  add  the  only 
method)  to  improve   and  keep  alive  our  stock  ot 
race  horses;  and  too,  froMi  my  ucquaintance  with 
the  Sportsmen  of  the  Union  Course,  I  can  meet 
thrm,   beat   them,    or  be    beaten,  and    still   be 
friends.     If  the   proposition  meet   your  approba- 
tion, please  to  answer  me— or  change  it  m  any 
wuy  you  think  proper,  that   shall  be   equitable, 
liberal,  and  convenient.    Be  good  enough  to  name 
the  sum,  and  in  what  manner  the  lorfeit  shall  be 
secured.     I  will  also  run   a  three  years  old  (un- 
tried')   colt,    aii-ainst    any   Northern    bred    tliiee 
vears  old,   two   mile   heats,   for    1.500.    2000,    or 
j;-.'500,  half  forfeit,  to  be  named  at  the   staitmg 
post.     1  wisli    to  meet  the  Noilhern   Sportsmen 
again,  and  it  cannot  be   expected  that  I,  or  any 
other  sportsman  can  tnwcl  liorses  500  miles  tor 
small  purses,  not  winning  enough  to  defray  ex- 
penses, if  successful— for  tha»  leason  I  offer  the 
additional  sum  to  be  raised  by  betting.     So  that 
should  you  at  any  time  feel  disposed  to  m.eet  me 
on  the  Virginia  courses,  I  pledge  myself  that  you 
shall  be  accommodated  with  bets  to  that  amount, 
as  I  know  you  can  afford  to  travel  the  distance 
for  our   purses  only,   notwithstanding   they   are 
nearly  as  large  as  yours,  and  ten  different  Cours- 
es to  run  over.     A  pledge  in  any  newspaper  on 
your  part  to  comply   with  the   proposition  here 
made,  will  be  satisfactory  to  me— you  can  name 
in  what  wav  you  wish  me  bound. 
I  am',  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  J.  HARRISON. 

Petersburg,  y'a-  Ju"f  i"^- 

(;ARLIC. 

raged 


^WM  s^inami; 
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■IT-  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT— The 
space  appropriated  in  this  Journal  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  means  and  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved roads  and  canals,  has,  we  are  glad  to  find, 
been  promptly  claimed,  and  well  filled  by  writers 
quafified  to  develope  and  explain  them  ;  and  we 
presume  they  have  chosen  this  medium,  to  pro- 
mulgate the  result  of  their  patriotic  and  valuable 
researches,  under  the  consideration  that  the  pro- 
secution of  great  publick  works  of  this  nature, 
will  promote,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  welfare  of 
the  landed  interest — which  interest  is  best  ad- 
dressed and  enlightened  through  the  medium  of 
a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  it ;  and,  patro- 
nised in  fact,  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  far- 
mers in  all  the  States  of  the  Union— our  vanity 
at  least,  leads  us  to  lay  this  "  flattering  unction" 
to  our  bosom — and  whether  the  conjecture  be  vain 
or  valid,  we  are  assuredly  well  pleased  with  be- 
iig  made  the  channel,  through  which  the  publick 
may  be  awakened  to  the  sources  from,  and  the 
means  by  which,  under  a  free  government,  our 
country  may  be  pushed  to  a  yet  higher  degree  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  power,  than  she  or  any 
other  has  ever  yet  attained. 

We  have,  however,  been  apprehensive  that 
some  would  be  dissatisfied  with  seeing  in  a  sin 
gle  paper,  so  much  on  one  topick— but  again,  we 
have  anticipated,  that  in  relation  for  instance,  to 
the  Potowmac  and  the  Susquehanna  Canals,  they 
would  reflect  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
ch  augurs  well,  has 
missionershave  been 


cal  principles  to  the  useful  arts,  have  been  his 
favourite  study.  And  it  has  been  his  lot  to  be 
e'nployed,  during  the  years  1817  and  1818,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  as  civil  engineer,  on  some 
difficult  parts'  of  her  Great  Western,  or  Erie  Ca- 
nal ;  during  the  years  1819  and  1820,  ir.  the 
state  of  Virginia,  on  the  James  and  Kanawha  ri- 
vers, and  in  locating  and  designing  a  new  canal 
near  Richmond  ;  and  during  the  years  185!iand 
1822,  in  finishing  the  survey,  and  making  aTfthe 
calculations  and  estimates  for  the  proposed  Poto- 
mac Canal.  These  things  are  mentioned,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  have 
some  firactical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  now  addresses  the  publick.  AA^e  do 
not  permit  ourselves  to  take  any  sectional  view 
of  these  branches  of  publick  improvements,  which 
might  incline  us  to  the  right 'or  left,  and  much 
■egret  the  singular  tcmjicr  of  some  who  claim 
all  the  merit  and  money  for  one  scheme,  and 
would  grant  nolhing  to  the  other.  They  remind 
us  of  naughty  boys  who  won't  relish  their  owa 
stick  of  sugar  candy,  because  their  brother'spor- 
tion  is  a  morsel  larger. 


Some  time  since,   when  the  Fall  Fever  

violently  in  the  neighbourhood   of  a  canal,  then  jggj^jj^^m.g^  ;„  ^  spirit   whi 
in  a  state  of  progress,  numbers  of  the  workmenl     ^^g^j  j^  these  cases— Comi 

engaged  on  it  eat  plentifully  of  garlic,  and  wholly  |^ppQJ^jgjj_j]^g  time  is  at  hand  for  them  to  act- 
escaped    while  those  who  abstained  from  the  use,  j^g  subject  is  comparatively  new — the  work  is 
-  ••  '•■  ■■"'=-^'"""'*'^'"^"'-  extensive,  and  calls  for  much  personal  investiga- 

tion and  labour,  and  their  report  is  to  be  prepar- 
ed and  made  to  the  iicxt  legislature.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  bound  to  present,  and  our  subscribers 
to  accept,  more  as  relates  to  these  objects,  than 
otherwise  might  comport  with  our  desire  to  give 
variety  to  our  pages. 

These  explanations  will  account  too,  for  our  de- 
parture from  the  course  we  had  marked  out,  as 
it  was  our  intention  to  \\a.\e  Jirst  published  gsne- 
7-a/ views  of  the  great  outlines,  courses  and  ad- 
vantages of  improved  national  roads  and  canals 

and  to  have  given  the   most   condensed   and 

well  arranged  expositions  of  the  constitutioriul 
questions,  firo  and  con,  as  to  the  fioiver  of  the 
general  government  over  such  subjects 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  object,  we  had  put  on 
file  the  luminous  report  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  se- 
cretary at  war,  whose  views  of  National  policy 
are  always  magnificent,  and  exhibited  in  colours 
as  resplendent  and  captivating  as  his  own  genius 
and  in  regard  to  the  co7istitutionalitij  of  this  ex- 
ercise of  national  sovereignty,  on  turning  to  our 
files,   we  find  that   for   that  purpose,   the  able 
speech  of  Judge  Hemi)hill  in  favour  of  the  pow- 
er, and  one  from  Gen.  Smyth  against  it ;  the  lat- 
ter delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  .-ippropria 
tion  for  the  Cumberland  road— are  all  the  papers 
we  have  ;  but  we  have  been  compelled  to  post 
pone  these  for  the  sake  of  letting  in  the  practi 
cal   remarks    of    our    friends,    Kenworthy    and 
Biiggs,   as   being  applicable    to   two  important 
projects,  now  actually  under  way 

These  writers  are  to  be  judged  by  their  works 

JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspector,      -of  Mr    Briggs,    whose   first   ^s^^.^  .XT''\V' 

Treasury  Okkice,  Annapolis,  June  24,  1823.  this  number,   it  may   be  °'^™"i  '  '^ ''^j  '^'  ^  ; 

True  Com,  from    ^he  original  rejwrl  on  file  ready    extensively  known  to  the  c°">munity        t 

in  litis  otTice  would  appear  that  mathematics,  and  the  appli 

,B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md  cation  of  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  physi 


•TT^It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Editor  re- 
ceived for  distribution  from  Com.  Porter,  some 
seed  of  cotton,  of  singular  growth,  from  Manil- 
la. A  much  valued  correspondent  is  preparing 
for  the  Farmer,  some  remarks  on  that  important 
plant,  but  wishes,  before  he  concludes  them,  to 
have  a  view  of  the  Manilla  cotton  and  seed.  Will 
any  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  seed  was 
ent,  have  the  goodness  to  supply  the  Editor  with 
a  small  portion  of  them  immediately  •■ 


of  this  article,  were  severely  afflicted  by  the  dis- 

That  this  may  have  been  accidental  I  freely 
admit:  but  garlic  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  spe- 
cific against  Antumnal  Fevers.  If  so,  a  is  an  in- 
valuable article  in  the  Materia  Mcdica.  Persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  canals  and  stagnant  wa- 
ters generally,  are  advised  to  make  trial  in  the 
coarse  of  the  en?uiug  fall,  and  communicate 
the  result. — Poulstou's  Daily  Advertiser. 
^  o^^— 

Silk  Uorm. — In  a  communication  to  the  Soci- 
ety for  Arts  and  Manufactures,  (vol  iv.  p.  163,) 
it  is  stated  bv  Miss  Henrietta  Rhodes,  that  one 
line  of  the  silk  worm,  when  unwound,  measured 
404  vards,  and,  when  dry,  weighed  3  grains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  one  pound  Avoirdupois  of 
the  thread,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  maybe  extend- 
ed into  a  line  535  miles  long,  and  that  a  thread 
which  would  encompass  the  earth  would  weigh 
no  more  than  47  pounds. 

—^o  — 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Piscataway  Ware-House  during  the 
quarter,  commencing  on  the  7lh  day  of  January, 
1823.     Ending  on  the   1st   day  of  April,   of  the 


same  year. 

grov^tli 

Gi'(>»  tti  iiut 
ul'  tllH 
SUItf. 

Ht-in- 
siit-ctfd. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

73 

Number  de- 
livered. 

45 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRENT. — corrected  weeklv. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $S — Howard  street 
Superfine, S7  '25 — finedo.  Jg675 — Wharf, do.  g" — 
sales— White  wheat ,  gl  42  to  1  50— Red  do.  $142 
to  gl  43 — Rye,  75  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb, 
— Live  "Cattle,  $6  to  $,6  50  Jier  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  Cts.  per  pound — Mutton.  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans.  $1  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  50 
a  $6 — Orchard  (irass  do.  S3~Herds'  Grass  do.  §3 
—Timothy  do.  $i  50~Millet,  none— Buckwheat, 

none Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — Whiskey,  from 

the  wagons,  34  cts.  per  gal.  including  the  bar- 
rel  Apple  brandy,   30  to    32  cts. — Peach   do., 

65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce — Hen-ings, 
No.  1,  g2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(firkin)  12  cts  per  lb. — Eggs,  12*  cts.  per  doz. 
—Hay,  gl8  per  ton— Straw,  ^9. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — The  following  sales 
made  this  week  of  Prince  George's  County  To- 
bacco— 26  hhds.  being  the  entire  crop  of  B.  H. 
Mullikin,  say  19  First  and  7  Seconds  assorted 
from  common  dark  to  fine  Reds  at  S9  round — 30 
hhds.  crop  tobacco,  raised  by  Benjamin  Oden,  at 
glO — 1  hiid.  raised  by  John  Duvall  near  Notting- 
ham, at  S20. 

Prices  of  all  descriptions  are  fully  maintained, 
and  the  good  qualities  improving. 


I'rint  il  every  Friday  at  S(*  pf  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU,  Edi. 
tiir.  by  JOSF.l'H  ROBINSON,  uii  llie  North  V/est  corner  of  Mark,  I 
ami  Uilvidere  streets,  Itrtltimore  ;  uhere  every  description  of  Book 
and  Job  Printing  is  executed  with  nearness  and  despatch— Order* 
from  a  distance  for  PKINflNG  or  lUNDINU,  with  proper  di- 
rections proniply  attended  to,  addressttl  to  J.  Robinson,  Baltimore' 
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ON  THE  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  Till 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  vin. 

Good  evidence,   is   a  certain  indication,  and  the 
invincible  su/i/iort  of  a  good  cause. 

64.  The  trade  of  the  Susquelianna  stands  cha- 
racterised, by  the  most  ample  testimony  in  its 
favour,  (12  to  18)  as  being  a  trade  of  a  very  au- 
{lerior  extent  and  imjiortance ,  at  fircsent  ;  and 
from  the  plain  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  greatly  increasing  trade  for  ages  to  come 
Being  derived  from  a  country  (16)  containing 
30,000  square  miles;  equal  in  extent  (16)  to  six 
times  our  Turnpike  conveyance,  which  is  but 
5,000  square  miles:  from  a  country  (14)  suffici- 
ent, ofi'self,  to  maintain  a  city  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  including  (12)  the  Belgium  of  the  Uni- 
on;  inferior,  in  richness  and  fertility  (17)  to  no 
portion  of  the  United  States;  an  inexhaustible 
granary  for  wheat,  (12)  competent  to  double  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia ;  a  country,  in  short, 
whose  extent  and  importance  (14)  are  but  imper- 
fectly understood  ;  it  must  be  t\\Aeni, at  first  vght, 
that  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna,  will  be  cer- 
tain to  amount  to  a  most  astoninhing  magnitude  ; 
to  more  than  six  times  the  trade  from  tlie  coun- 
try, upon  our  turnpikes. 

65.  1  have  said  more  than  six  times;  because 
with  the  advantages  of  improvement,  which  in 
a  few  years  may  be  effected  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna, luere  there  only  a  good  water  communica- 
tion /irovided,  by  which  the  immense  produc- 
tions "of  the  soil,  could,  lailh  facility,  be  disim- 
bogued  in  Baltimore,  it  would  be  entirely  a  ra- 
tional event,  for  six  times  the  extent  of  country, 
such  as  is  above  described,  to  be  the  means  of 
more  than  six  times  tiie  amount  of  trade,  and 
consequently  of  more  than  six  times  the  clear 
profit,  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  our 
turnpike  conveyance ;  more  especially  as  it  is 
well  known  to  be  the  fart,  that  within  these  lim 
its  there  are,  in  the  barrens  of  Baltimore  county, 
and  elsewhere,  large  portions  of  country  so  very 
unproductive  that  very  little,  if  any  thing,  is 
ever  to  be  seen  from  them,  in  any  of  our  mar- 
kets. 

66.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  doul)ted,  but  money  appropriated  to 
the  opening  of  a  Canal  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Susquehanna,  would  be  excellent  stock ; 
abundantly  better  than  bank-stock,  or  any  other 
stock  in  which  capital  can,  at  present,  be  vested. 
In  illustration  of  the  certainty  of  this  fact,  per- 
mit me  to  offer,  a  few  observations:  Being  some 
time  past,  in  Philadelphia,  1  was  present  in  a 
company  where  the  great  advantages  appreciat- 
ed in  favour  of  that  city,  by  me.^ns  of  their 
improved  water  communications,  became  the  to- 
pic of  conversation  ;  among  other  benefits,  it  was 
stated  that  when  the  improvements,  then  in  pro- 
gress, should  be  completed,  the  best  Lehigh  coal, 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Susi/uehannn,  could 
be  deli  vend  as  low  as  20  cents  per  bushel,  through- 
out the  city.  Ten  bushels  of  this  coal,  that 
would  thus  cost  only  %2,  it  was  added,  were  equal 
to  a  cord  of  wood,  that  at  a  moderate  calcula 
tion  would  cost  {^5.  Hence,  it  was  observed, 
that  if  coal  were  substituted  instead  of  wood 
^3  might  be  saved  upon  every  cord,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  300,000  cords,  being  required 
ffv  the  yiarly  supply  of  the  ci;y,  it  was  entirely 
practicable  to  save  R900,000  per  annum  in  the 
article  of  fuel  alone. 

67.  Were   Baltimoi-:   disposed,    by    a   similar 


pikes,  supposing  them  to  be  reduced  in'.o  one. 
Again,  were  the  toll,  that  was  to  be  collected, 
one  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  (which  is  the  usual 
estimate)  the  toll  of  ime  of  these  boats  and  its 
cargo,  supposing  the  distance  to  be  100  miles, 
(48)  would  be  from  10  to  §15,  the  average  of 
which  -sums  is  5512  and  50  cents. 

71.  From   the  keeper  at  the  first  gate,  upon 
the  Frederick  turujjike,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  agreeably  to  the  accounts  v.liich  have  been 
kept   by  himself,   and  certain   facts,    which  are 
within  his   own    knowledge,   upwards  of  23,000 
waggons   come  into  Baltimore  in  a   year,  loaded 
with  flour ;    but  to  avoid  too  high  a  calculation 
let  the    round  number  20,000  be  adopted.    Ex- 
clusive  of  flour  waggons  it  has  been  estimated, 
again,  that  an  equal  number  of  other  waggons  an- 
nually   arrive   loaded    with    all    other   articles. 
Hence,  the   number  of  waggons  coming  to  our 
city,  in  the   course  of  a  year,  nmst  be   upwards 
of  40,000.     Hence  too,  according  to  the  premi- 
ses already  stated,  the  number  of  boats  required 
to  travei'se  the  Canal,  must  exceed  40,000.    But 
veo.OOO,   that  is6-/.r/,.r   c.«^ /,.r  c.,««m,  uponl'"^::    '°''    °^/.'^-°'^«   '^"^^s    f   gl2    and    a   half 
one  million  of  doUar.s,   were  the  nvholetobeex-f^^-^^  (70)  coming  to    market,  and   of  the    same 
pended,  or,   eight  t^er  cent.  />er   annum,  in  the  ""  f  f '•   ""J  "\'-'"^ ''-''"'■,"•   ^"PPOs.ng  them  to  be 
event   of   25  per  cent,  of  the  appropriati™  being ;^^'^     f,'^''l'r?n  rSn /'"'^„'"^"'""l''    '^^^'^^  .^""^'J 
saved.     Both' the  foregoing  proceeds,  being  ad-i""\'°  ^'^'^'^^^^  for  the    yearly  collection  ot 
ded  together,  are  equivalent  to  42  />er  cent  /u-r  l'''"'  '    ^""°  ^'  ''"'^  'f^  °[  "  P^""  ""?■  P",  *"' 
annu,n,  in  the  former  case,  and  to  56  //.r  /™^.l"'^'^.-  ""  V'^  contemplated  appropriation  of  one 

/wr  annum,  in  the  latter  case,  which  is  certainly  I  "'^''""  /  ,'^""^;"^;   '^''^7    ",  f   '"    h'Wen,  that 
-      •■  -      ■  .'     .       .  '   t/ie  whole  should  be   ex/ic7ided ;  or,  in  the   event 

Jier  cent,  were  to    remain    unexjiended, 
er    cent,  /ler  annum,    would  then    be  the 
capable  of  furnishing  such  an  animating  /,rosfiect\l'^^°''''^  produced  by  the  Canal  to  the  stockhold- 
in  favour  of  the    Canal,  how  much  more  aniinat-\ 

ing   must  that  /iros/iect  be,  could  all  the  count-       "2.  Can  it    be  possible  i*      Did  I   dare  to  say, 
less    articles    be  included    in    the  estimate,    \,a  <:<!nt  fier  cent,  per  annum  ?     The  incredulity  of 

popular  opinion,  will  1  fear,  be  ready  to  discre- 
dit the  truth  of  my  essay.  Perhaps  be  almost 
tempted  to  cast  it  down  in  disgust,  and  resolve 
never  to  look  at  another.  But  let  me  entreat  all 
such,  should  there  be  any,  not  to  be  over-hasty 
n  coining  to   a  judgment.      Permit   me,  to  re.- 


coal,  this  single  item  would  amount  to  an  in 
come  of  36  jier  cent,  per  aimum,  attainable  with 
the  utmost  facility,  could  our  cttwens  only  be 
/lersuuded,  to  put  forth  their  energies,  and  adopt 
the  noble  resolution  of  making  the  whole  Canal 
themselves  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  might  rea- 
dily be  done,  provided  they  were  but  as  certainly 
and  entirely  willing,  as  they  are  certainly  and 
entirely  able,  to  accomplish  the  object  without  a 
single  auxiliary.  But  by  the  citizens  of  Main- 
land, it  can  doubtless  be  effected  with  too  much 
ease,  even  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  enter- 
prize  ;  and  in  the  capacity  of  stockholders,  this 
calculation  leads  to  a  very  important  item,  as 
follows: 

63.  Computing  28  bushels  to  the  ton,  which  is 
understood  to  be  about  the  usual  weight  of  the 
anthracite  coal,  the  above  quantity  amounts  to 
nearly  43,000  tons  for  family  use,  and  including 
the  additional  supply  for  iron  works,  black- 
smiths, and  other  purposes,  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  60,000  tons  would  not  exceed  the  de- 
mand. In  othei-  words  should  the  Canal  be  100 
miles,  the  amount  of  toll,   at  551  ])er  ton,    will  be 


far  preferable  to  the  best  stock  of  which  we  have  \^^^^  c^i 
any  knowledge,   Canal  stock  only  excepted.         I/-//    /■ 
69.  But  if  one  solitary  article  of  transport,  bel     '      ''" 


which  it  will  certainly  afford  the  most  advantage- 
ous conveyance  possible.  By  stone  cuticrs  in 
this  city,  for  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  yearly  demand  for  marble,  from  up  the 
Susquehanna,  and   for  free  stone,  from  quarries, 

of  an  excellent  quality,  in   the  vicinity  of  Har-,     ,  -  .      „ 

risburg  and  Middle-town,  would  with  Canal  con-;'"""'  t'lem,  that,  it  is  equally  as  necessary  to 
veyance,  exceed  25,000 tons.  From  U\e  numer-]^"'''^^'^  ""''''"'"  ""^ '^'■"''''''^t ''''"SotiYor  disbelieving, 
ous  furnaces  and  forges  up  the  Susquehanna,  the'"''/"'"  ^''Heving.  \A'hat  then,  in  this  case,  may 
quantity   of    bar   iron    and   castings   that   wouldj^   '"'^^  t'"=   liberty  to  inquire,  is  the  reason    for 


yearly  be  sent  to  market,  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, amount  to  20,000  tons.  I  have  seen  the  iron 
estimated  at  more  than  double  the  weight  that 
is  here  adopted.  Again,  from  8  to  10  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber,  together  with  shingles,  staves 
and  heading,  to  a  vast  amount,  even  su])posing 
a  part  of  it,  at  times,  to  brave  ihe  terrijic  dan- 
gers of  descending  the  rix'er,  would,  no  doubt, 
constitute  another  very  extensive  item  ;  but  as 
some  difference  of  opinion  might  occur  in  this  res- 
pect, I  shall  decline  an  estimate  of  particulars, 
and  pursue  it,  only,  upon  general  principles. 
Enough  has  been  said,  I  presume,  to  prove,  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  transport  upon  the  Canal 
would  be  very  abundant  ;  and  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  abundance,  would  consist  of  articles, 
that,  without  its  facilities,  would  naturally  be 
excluded  from  market,  for  want  of  conveyance. 
70.  It  is  evident,  that,  were  the  anticipated 
Canal  opened,  between  Baltimore  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  were  boats  of  from  10  to  15  tons,  al- 
so employed  in  the  transport  up  it,  that  their  me- 
dium cargo,  that  is  12  tons  and  a  half,  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  loads  of  six  waggons 
carr)'ing  two  tons  each.  Again,  owing  to  the 
country  up  the  .Susquehanna,  being  more  produc- 
tive (65)  than  that  upon  our  turnpikes,  and  of  six 
times  the  extent  (16)  it  follows,  with  certainly, 
that  boats  of  the  size  above  proposed,  would 


re- 
course of  economy,  to  realize  a  saving  of  %3  per  quire  to  be  ?nore  numerous,  and  more  constantly 
cord  on  120,000  cords  of  wood,  by  substituting  pas^ing  along  the  Canal,  to  and  irom  markst, 
in  lieu   of  it,  1,200,000  bushels  of  Susquehanna  than  the   waggons  now  are,   upon   all   our  turn-  atSlper  ton,  is  equal  to  §126,000  toll,  ontheton 
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with  holding  belief?  'J'he  answer  perhaps,  m 
every  instance,  would  be  equal  to  this.  I  can- 
not exactly  tell  ;  but  I  am  very  certain  it  must 
be  imjiossible.  In  the  very  same  manner  any 
man  ui<:.i,quainted  with  -he  polarity  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  or,  the  power  of  steam,  m'l^ht  con- 
tend  against  their  known  reality.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  disbelief,  the  facts  could  easily  be 
made  to  s^RTP  him  in  tht  face,  and  be  proof  po- 
siti\e  against  him.  So  in  the  instance  before  us, 
cent  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  been  proved  by 
one  calculation,  and  others  may  be  adduced  to 
confirm  it. 

73.  By  referring,  for  example,  to  the  Records 
of  the  Register,  in  the  Mayor's  Office,  it  will 
be  found,  that,  10  take  a  round  number,  the  quan- 
titv  of  flour  annually  brought  to  the  Baltimore 
market,  is  nearly  half  a  million  of  barrels.  Of 
this  number  it  is  understood  that  from  40  to 
50,000  barrels,  rush  yearly  down  the  Susquehan- 
na, and  that  cither  small  quantities  come  from 
Virginia,  and  the  Western  country,  by  waggons. 
To  make  a  very  liberal  allowance,  let  the  whole, 
thus  required,  be  estimated  at  80,000  barrels. 
There  will  then  rf'main  420,000  barrels  for  the 
quantity  received  trom  our  5000  square  miles  of 
turnpike  conveyance,  which  at  10  barrels  to 
the  ton,  are  equivalent  to  42,000  tons.  Adding  to 
this  an  equal  tonnage  to  include  all  other  articles, 
coming  to  our  market,  and  the  same  quantity  for 
half  cargoes  returning,  the  sum  will  be  126,000  tons. 
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nage  from  5000  square  miles,  or  ^756,000,  from  a 
more  firoductive  country,  of  six  times  the  extent. 
7i.    Thus,  the  former  calculation  appears  lo 
be   substantially  confirmed,  with  the  addition  of 
geOO  in  favour   of  the  Canal.     Thus,  it  appears 
that  the  evidence,  at  home,  is  highly  favourabif 
for  men    of  capital  to   embark:     their   funds,  in 
opening  the   ftrojiosed  new  chwinel  to   the  Siis- 
guehanna,  with  the  most   ample  assurance  of  an 
abundant   emolument  in    return;  far   exceeding 
any  other  stock,  except  canal  stock,  and  far  be- 
yond  all  competition,    from   any   business,  even 
the  best,  in  which  money  can  possibly  be  vested. 
Merchants  have  many  serious  risks  to   encoun- 
ter.   Adventurers  abroad,  and  bad  debts  at  home, 
are  often  the  means  of  their  ruin.     The  farmer, 
owing  to  an  unfavourable   season,  or  the  depre- 
dations of  some  destroying  inNCCt,  frequently^  en 
joys   but   a   very  reduced   part  of  a  crop.     The 
collections   of  mechanics   and  labourers   are  in 
general  very  precarious.     But,  in  the  case  of   the 
Canal,  the  risk  is  ulmost  too  umall  U->ndm\toi' an 
actual  discovery.     Let  the  banks  be  well  secured 
in  the  commencement,  and  as  long  as  water  shall 
continue  to  flow  ;  while  men  shall  remain  to  in- 
habit the  earth,  and  to  have  occasion  for  inter 
course  one  with  another,  the  canal  will   be,  cer- 
tain to   continue  in  use,  and  to  be  a  Jrroductive 
source  of  revenue  to  the  stockholding  parlies.     | 
75.    Having   thus,   as  I    hope,  explained    in  a 
manner  too  certain  to  be  doubted,  the  vast  emo- 
luments secured  lo  the  stockholders,  I  come  now 
to  investigate  a  portion  of  those  tuper-abundaiit 
advantages    that  are  to  accrue    to   ihe    pujlic. 
That  the   annual  expenditure  of  our  Baltimore 
population,  for  subsistence,  habitation  and  cloth- 
ing, cannot  be  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars  ; 
that  at  a   medium   calculation,  it  must,  in  fact, 
amount  to  six  millions  (26)  has  already  been  ex- 
plained.    From  the   nature  of  the  case,   howe- 
ver, it  is  evident  that  the  three  millions,  to  wit, 
only  S50  for  each  individual,  would  require  a  very 
economical  mode  of  living.     But,  as  has  before 
been  observed,    (25)  many  there   are,  ivho  fare 
aumfituousty    every    day,    and    spend  an  abun- 
dance.     Hence,  it  may   rationally    be    inferred, 
that   a  large  excess   is   created  over   and  above 
the  economical  sum  of  three  millions.     Admit  the 
bay-trade  that  is  found  in  the  Baltimore  market, 
and   that   portion   of  our  waggon   trade  coming 
from  beyond  our  turnpike  conveyance,  to  be  com- 
petent to  meet  that  excess,  whatever   it  may  be, 
and  it  will  then   follow  that  the  profits  on  the 
trade  of  5000  square  milus,  must  amount  to  three 
inillions  of  dollars.     If  not,  it  is  evident,  our  ca- 
pital must  be  in  a  wasting  condition. 

76.  In  the  event  of  there  being  any  deficiency, 
our  expenditures  must  of  necessity   exceed  our 
income,  and  be  the  means  ofhasteningus,  (28)  with 
a  rapidity,  in   proportion,  to  the  vorlex  of  ruin. 
But  with  the  trade  of  5000  square  miles,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity  ;  consequently  the 
profits  of  its  trade  must  be  equal  to  three  mil- 
lions, at  least;  and  at  the  same  rate  the  profits 
on  the  trade  of  six  times  the  extent  of  a  mire 
productive    country   up  the   Susquehanna,    may 
safely  be  estimated  at  18  millions,  at  least.  This 
would  certainly  be  a  vei-y  handsome  amount  for 
the  citizens  of  Maryland,  to  put  into  their  pock- 
ets yearly  ;  and  it  is,  luith  equal  certainly,  a  ve- 
ry handsome  inducement  for  them  to  embaik  in 
the  business   with  energy,  and  to   make  the  Ca 
nal.     Every  dollar  of  this  money,   as  it  was  re- 
ceived, would  be  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state  of  Maryland.    It  would  first  go  into  the 
coffers  of  our  oiun  merchants  ;  and  others  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  trade,  and  from  thence 
it  would  naturally  flow  into  the  coffers  of  other, 
and   other  individuals,   and    those   of  the  state, 
tmtil  by  a  ividert  and  ividgr  extension  of  inter- 


course, all  classes  of  the  community  would  liber- 
ally partake  of  the  general  benefit;  the  com- 
mon prosperity  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and 
all  would  have  cause  to  rejoice, 

77.  But  as  we  proceed,  let  us  be  car .rul  not  to 
extend  our  views  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasona- 
ble realities.  Let  us  remember  that  the  exer 
tions  of  Philadelphia  will  certainly  be  very 
great,  to  draw  from  us  a  part  of  these  profits. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  there  will  be  an 
abundance  for  both.  In  point  of  competition,  a 
serious  disadvantage  is  decidedly  against  our  ri- 
val. Being  40  miles  more  remote  from  the 
place  of  separation,  between  the  two  routes,  the 
consideration  of  interest  will  naturally  award 
to  ours  the  preference.  But  should  they,  by  the 
mere  dint  of  buying  higher, and  selling  /oitcr,than 
either  party  can  reasonably  afford,  to  compensate 
their  customers  for  the  difference  in  the  time  and 
expense  required,  so  as  to  succeed  in  turning  out 
of  the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  most  direct  and 
natural  route,  one  third,  or  at  most  one  half  of 
the  trade,  in  question,  an  annual  advantage  of 
from  9  to  12  millions  of  dollars,  would  still  be  re- 
maining for  our  encouragement.  Again,  let  it  be 
fuitlier   observed,    that   it  is   by   no  means   my 


prospect,  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  coun- 
try up  the  Susquehanna,  either  could,  or  would 
be  put  lortli  at  the  very  commencement.  Nei- 
ther can  it  be  desirable  they  should.  We,  our- 
selves, would  most  undoubtedly,  require  time 
to  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengtiien  with 
the  strength,  of  a  trade  so  unwieldly,  and  super- 
abundant. 

7S.  1  have  already  recognised  the  Potomac  Ca- 
nal as  an  object  (2)  of  great  importance.  I  am  not 
0)ily  eutirely  willing,  but  sincerely  desirous,  that 
all  its  facilities,  all  its  advantages,  should  be  duly 
appreciated  and  improved.  But  tliough  I  am  thus 
fully  disposed  to  admit  all  that  is  right  in  its 
favour,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  I  am 
equally  bound  to  admit,  all  that  is  wrong.  Its 
patrons  appear  to  step  forward,  and  to  arrogate, 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  object  of  their 
choice,  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Canal  navi- 
gation   between  the    Eastern   and  the  Western 


feet.  This  account  I  received  from  a  person  wha 
slated  to  me  that  he  had  been  on  the  gtound  ; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  there  would  be  no  obsta- 
cle to  prevent  a  Canal  being  opened  from  that 
part  of  the  mountain,  to  the  Frank's  Town 
branch  of  the  Junita,  With  convenience  ;  as  the 
descent  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  he  could  recol- 
lect, was  a  general  descent,  without  being  inter- 
rupted by  any  high  hills,  or  deep  hollows. 

80.  In  a  communication  by  letter,  which  is 
now  before  me,  I  am  also  informed,  that,  by  ar. 
old  hunter,  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
Allegany  mountain,  between  the  head  waters  of 
Bob's  creek,  and  those  of  the  Conemaugh,  it  has 
been  stated,  that,  a  large  never  failing  spring, 
breaks  out  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  west  side,  and  another  on  the  east 
side,  not  far  distant,  which  empties  into  Bob's 
creek.  These,  are  undoubtedly  circumstances, 
which,  if  correctly  stated,  it  is  highly  important 
the  facts  should  be  minutely  investigated,  and 
certainly  known.  The  Herculean  task  of  forcing, 
through  the  base  of  an  elevated  mountain,  a 
tunnel  of  two  tediojis  milts  in  length,  at  all 
times  as  dark  as  a  dungeon,  and  far  more  dis- 
mal and  uncomfortable  than  midnight,  to  be  na- 
vigated, ought  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be 
attempted  but  in  consequence  of  the  real  and 
unavoidable  dint  of  necessity.  This  dint  of  ne- 
cessity, however,  cannot  even  be  su/i/iosed  to 
exist,  in  our  case,  unless  the  persons  from  whom 
the  foregoing  representations  have  been  receiv- 
ed, were  more  widely  mistaken,  than  would  ap- 
pear to  be  possible,  for  men  of  common  intelli- 
gence. Under  these  considerations  permit  me 
to  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be  entirely  pro- 
per, at  an  early  period,  for  the  situations  in  ques- 
tion to  be  correctly  investigated,  that  if  the  su- 
perior advantages,  which  have  been  adverted  to, 
shall  be  found  to  exist,  it  may  be  so  understood 
and  explained,  before  the  public  mind  shall  be 
further  deceived  and  led  astray  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

81.  Should  this  route  across  the  Allegany  be 
found,  upon  examination,  to  claim  a  decided 
preference,  the  proposed  Canal  from  Baltimore 


I 


waters.  But  in  this  respect  the  correctness  of  j  to  the  Susquehanna  will  from  that  moment  be- 
their  pretensions  may,  with  great  reason,  be  come  doubly,  and  trebly  pre-eminent.  That 
doubted.  It  is  at  least,  very  possible,  and  from  I  event,  it  is  presumed,  would  place  it  completely 
information  now  before  me,  very  probable,  that  1  beyond  the  reach  of  all  reasonable  competition 


the  required  facilities  for  extending  a  water 
comm'inication  across  the  Allegany,  niay,  upon 
examii.ation,  be  found  in  greater  perfection,  and 
in  a  form  vastly  more  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, in  a  different  part  of  the  mountain. 

79.  According  to   the  report  of  the   Potomac 
Commissioneis,  page  23,  it  appears  that  a  tunnel 
of  two  miles  in  length,  will  be  required  to  pass 
through  the   dividing  ridge,  at  a   depth   of  200 
feet  below   its  summit,    to  connect  the  waters  of 
Deep  creek,  a   branch  of  the  Yahogany,  on   the 
west  side   of  the  mountain,  with   those  of  Crab 
tree    run,  on  the  east  side,  a   branch  of  Savage 
river,  which    empties   into  the  Potomac.     Such 
an     extensive    tunnel,    it     would    certainly    be 
desirable  to  avoid,   should  an  opportunity,    more 
favourable,  be  discovered    in  another  situation. 
The  information  to  which  I   have  alluded,  is   to 
the  following  effect :    that   a    branch  of    Bob's 
creek,   whose   direction  is  towards  the  Susque- 
hanna, heads  far  west,  in  the  Allegany  mountain, 
and  runs  to  the  eastward;  also  that  a  branch  of 
the  Little  Ccnemaugh,  whose  course  is  towards 
the   Ohio,  heads  far  east   in  the   mountain,  and 
runs  to  the  westward  ;  that  these  two  branches, 
pass  each  other  in  a  situation  not  more  than  200 
or  300  yards  apart,  where  either  of  them  is  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill,   and  where  in  the 
estimation  of  my  informant,  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  between  them,  does  not  exceed  30  ov  40 


The  Ohio  Valley  is  estimated  to  contain  200,000 
square  miles.  Could  we  only  extend  our  faci- 
lities to  that  prolific  region,  through  the  Sus- 
quehanna Canal,  it  would  hardly  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  transport  that  would  presently  be  re- 
quired upon  it.  I  will  not  suppose  that  another 
Canal  would  be  necessary,  but  it  is  altogether 
likely,  that  a  double  set  of  locks  would  be  indis- 
pensible  VW're  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  to  be  col- 
lected into  the  same  channel  with  that  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  sum  of  the  whole  would  be- 
come almost  immense.  In  this  case,  it  might, 
with  justice,  be  infewed  that  the  mind  would 
need  "  new  powers  of  comprehension"  to  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  great  and  wonderful  di- 
mensions. 

WILLIAM  KEN  WORTHY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Hociety  will  hold 
their  First  Exhibition  a7id  Cattle  Show  on 
IVednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  22:/, 
23(/,  arid  24-th  if  October  next,  near  the  PAOLl, 
in  Chester  County,  eighteen  miles  from  Phi  t~ 
del/ihia,  (on  the  Lancaster  turn/iiki  roadj 
when,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, the  followuig  Premiums  will  be  awarded. 

NEAT    CATTLE. 
For  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  6  nor  less  thar; 

2  years  old,  S^O — next  best,  20 — next  best  10 
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for  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  two  years  old 
§30 — next  best,  15 — next  best,  10 — for  the  best 
Cow,  not  more  than  7  nor  less  than  3  years  old 
JSSO — next  best,  25 — next  best  lO—for  tlic  best 
Heifer,  not  more  than  3  nor  less  than  1  year  old 
20 — next  best,  10 — next  best  5 — for  tlie  best 
Heiier,  not  more  than  12  months  old  S20 — next 
best,  10— next  best,  5— for  the  best  Bull  of  Dur- 
ham blood,  S20 — for  the  best  Bull  of  Devon 
blood,  not  more  than  three  years  old  §20 — For 
the  best  Heifer,  of  Durham  blood,  not  more  than 
3  years  old,  isl5 — for  the  best  Heifer,  of  Devon 
blood,  not  more  than  three  years  old  gl^. 
SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Ram.  not  more  than  2  years  old, 
glO — next  best,  5 — next  best,  5 — for  the  best  Ewe, 
not  more  than  2  years  old,  SlO — next  best,  5 — for 
the  best  Ram  not  less  than  2  years  old,  glO— 
next  best,  5 — for  the  best  Ewe,  not  less  than  2 
years  old,  g  10— next  best,  5 — for  the  best  Ram, 
of  Dishley  blood,  not  more  than  2  years  old,  SlO 
— for  the  best  Kwe,  do.  do.  do..  glO— forthe 
best  Ram,  do.  do.  not  iess  than  do.  SlO — for 
the  best  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  ^10— tor  the  best  Ram, 
of  Southdown  blood,  not  more  than  2  years  old, 
g20 — for  the  best  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  20— for  the 
best  Ram,  do.  do.  not  less  than  2  years  old,  §20 
— forthe  best  Ewe,  d.i.  do.  do.  Si20 — forthe  best 
Merino  Ram,  not  more  than  2  years  old,  Sl*^ — 
fur  the  best  do  Ewe,  do.  do.  SlO — for  the  best 
Merino  Ram,  not  less  than  2  years  old,  glO — for 
do.  do.  Ewe,  do.  do.  V5IO — forthe  best  Broad-tail 
Ram,  of  Tunisian  blood,  not  more  than  2  years 
old,  ;*,10 — for  the  best  do.  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  glO — 
for  the  best  do.  Ram,  do,  not  less  than  2  years  old, 
fclO — for  the  best  do.  Ewe,  do.  do.  do.  felO. 
HORSES. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  Stallion,  not  less 
than  3  years  old,  fe50 — for  the  best  do.  fit  for 
draught,  not  less  than  3  years  old,  £50 — for  the 
best  thorough-bred  brood  Mare,  not  less  than  3 
years  old,  &30 — for  the  best  Mare,  fit  for  draught, 
not  less  than  3  years  old,  S30 — for  the  best  pair 
of  Draught  horses  (reference  being  had  to  their 
herformance  in  the  filouc^h,)  5i)25. 
■'  OXEN. 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen  not  more 
than  9  nor  less  than  3  years  old  (reference  being 
had  to  their  fierfnrmance  in  the  fiiough)  S25 — 
for  the  best  Ox,  not  more  than  9  nor  less  than  3 
years  old,  f^lS — for  the  best  Steer,  not  more  than 

0  nor  less  than  1  year  old  (reference  being  had 
'0  the  mode  of  feeding,)  SlO. 

SWINlv 
For  the  best  Boar,  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than 

1  vcar  old,  glO — next  best,  fe5 — for  the  best 
Sow  not  more  than  4  nor  less  than  1  year  old, 
JglO — next  best,  S5 — For  the  best  Pigs,  not  less 
than  5  in  number,  not  more  than  9  nor  less  than 
3  months  old,  SlO. 

iU"  ylli personn  to  luhom  firemiums shall  have 
been  awarded  for  Breeding  Jlnimala  at  the  Ex- 
hibition, 'uill  be  rcejuired  to  give  auch  ansurance, 
for  thiir  continuance  in  Pennsylvania,  one  year 
thereafter,  as  shall  be  demanded  by  the  Directors. 
CROPS. 

Forthe  largest  quantity  of  Flax,  produced  on 
one  acre,  ?)20  ;  for  the  best  crop  of  Wheat,  on 
not  less  than  10  acres,  ^25  ;  for  the  best  crop  of 
Indian  Corn,  on  not  less  than  10  acres,  S25  ;  for 
the  best  crop  of  Barley,  on  not  less  than  10  acres 
5525 — for  the  best  crop  of  Potatoes,  on  one  acre, 
glO — for  the  best  cro])  of  Mangel  W'urlzelon  one 
acre,  V20 — for  the  best  crop  of  Pumpkins  or 
Squasl'.es  on  one  acre,  fitted  to  withstand  the  win 
ter  (refrence  being  had  in  all  cases  to  them^de 
of  cutnvation,J  g30. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Prertiium  of- 
fered for  Flax,  Barley,  or  \Mieat,  unless  he  shall 
have  declared  in  writing,  before  the  1st  day  of 
July  next,  his  intention  to  contend  for  the  prize 


—nor  for  Indian  Corn,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Pump- 
kins or  Potatoes,  unless  he  shall  have  declared 
in  like  manner  his  intention,  on  or  before  the  Is 
dav  of  August  next. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Forthe  best  Cheese,  not  less  tlian  100  pounds 
made    in    Pennsylvania,  S20 — for  the  best  pre 
served  Butter,  not   less  tlian  50  pounds,  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  shall  have  bien  kept  at  least 
o  months,  §20. 

SUGAR. 

For  the  best  Sugar  made  in  Pennsylvania,,  not 
less  than  100  pounds,  ?^10. 

POT  OR  PEARL  ASH. 

For  the  best  Pot  or  Pearl  Ash,  noi  less  than 
200  pounds,  fclO. 

CIDER. 

For  the  best  Cider  notlessthan  30  gallons,  RIO. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY  AND 
USEFUL  INVENTIONS. 

For  the  best  Plough    SlO — for  the   best  Har 
row,  g5 — for  the  best   Winnowing  Mill  or  Fan, 
vlO. 

Premiums  will  be  awarded  for  such  Inventions 
and  Discoveries,  us  shall  tend  to  facilitate  tlie 
operations  of  Husbandry  or  advance  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  Linen  Cloth,  (for  shirting  or 
sheeting)  1  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than  25  yards 
long,  $15 — i'or  the  best  Linen  Diaper,  5-8  wide, 
and  not  less  than  30  yards  long,  [^15 — for  the 
best  Flannel,  778  wide,  and  not  less  than  25  yards 
long,  SSlf^ — second  best,  5 — for  tlie  best  Carpet- 
ing, 1  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than  30  yards  long, 
S20 — second  best,  10 — for  the  best  Hearth  Rug, 
g5 — for  the  best  Woolen  Cloth,  3-4  wide,  not  less 
than  20  yards  long,  glO — second  best,  5 — for  the 
best  pair  of  Blankets,  not  less  than  2  yards  wide, 
nor  24  long,  JSIO — second  best  5 — for  the  best 
Woolen  Knit  Hose,  not  less  than  2  pair,  ,-^3 — for 
the  best  Cloth  made  of  Hemp,  1  yard  wide,  not 
less  than  25  yards  long,  glO — for  the  best  Man's 
Hat,  made  of  grass,  straw,  chip,  or  other  vege- 
table material,  $3 — for  the  best  \\"oman's  Hat, 
glO — second  best,  5 — for  the  best  specimen  of 
Raw  Silk,  not  less  than  100  pounds,  S40. 

All  household  manufactures  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  offered  for  premiums,  must  be  de- 
posited at  the  place  of  exhibition,  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st  of  October,  before  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

It  is  explicitly  declared,  that  in  every  case, 
where  the  Board  of  Directors  sliall  consider  the 
object  presented  unworthy  of  distinction,  they  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  of  rejectingit,  althougli 
by  literal  construction  it  sliould  be  entitled  to  re- 
ward— and  that  in  all  instances,  where  premiums 
shall  be  demanded,  they  will  require  such  evi- 
dence from  the  claimants,  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Directors. 

The  trial  of  oxen,  the  examination  of  Farming 
implements,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  the 
sale  of  animals,  will  take  place  on  the  last  day  of 
the  exhibition. 

It  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  highest  premiums  whicli  shall 
have  been  awarded  for  neat  Cattle,  Horses  and 
Sheep,  to  receive  gold  medals  in  lieu  of  money  ; 
audit  will  be  at  theojition  of  those  to  whom  pre- 
miums of  the  second  class  shall  have  been  award- 
ed for  animals  of  the  same  kind,  to  receive  silver 
medals  in  lieu  of  money. 

No  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium  for  any 
animal,  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner  at  the  time 
of  exhibition,  nor  for  any  article  of  household 
manufacture,  any  implement  of  husbandry,  use- 
ful invention,  or  product  of  the  soil,  whereof  he 
or  she  shall  not  have  contributed  to  the  produc- 
tion or  formation. 

No  person  can  become  a  competitor  for  prizes 
offered  for  animals  or  manufactured  articles,  who 


shall  not  have  given  notice  of  such  intention,  to 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  before 
12  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  October  ;  nor 
shall  he  be  entitled  to  any  prize,  unless  he  shal 
have  put  the  animal  or  article  offered  in  the 
place  assigned  by  the  Committee  for  its  exhibi- 
tion. 

No  animal  will  be  received  after  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  the  22d  of  October. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  on  Saturday 
the  12th  of  April,  the  following  Committees  were 
appointed. 

For  &ocX-— Manuel  Eyre,  Thomas  Smith, 
George  Slieaff,  William  Evans,  George  Blight. 

For  Products  of  the  Soil — Job  Roberts,  George 
Holstein,  Joshua  Flunt,  Samuel  West,  Aaron 
Clement. 

For  Manufactures — Stephen  Duncan,  John  G. 
Watmough,  John  Elliott. 

For  Implements  of  Husbandry — Joseph  Ker* 
sey,  Moses  Pennock,  Reuben  Haines. 

And  it  was  also  Resolved,  That  a  Committee 
of  three  Directors  be  appointed,  to  be  styled  the 
Committee  of  Arrangement,  who  shall  h.ive  full 
pdwei-  to  publish  in  such  manner,  and  form,  as 
they  shall  deem  fit,  the  objects  for  which  the  So- 
ciety have  offered  premiums — to  establish  audde- 
clare  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
given — to  make  .ill  contracts  and  arrangements 
necessary  forthe  First  Annual  Exhibition — to  di- 
rect and  control  upon  the  ground,  all  matters  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  the  iutentions  of  the 
Association.     Wliereupon, 

John  Hare  Powel,  Jolin  G.  Watmougli,  and 
William  Harris  we're  appointed. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
JOHN  G.  WATMOUGH, 
WILLIAM  HARRIS. 

Commitiee. 
Extract  from  the  Act  if  Incorfioration. 

Slction  16.  Jnd  be  t  further  enacted,  ijfCj^ 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  bring  any  kind  of 

SPIRITUOUS  LK^UORS,  CIDER,  OR  MALT  LKyjORS, 

forthe  purpose  of  retailing,  giving  away,  or  vend- 
ing the  same,  within  the  distance  of  eivo  miles  o^ 
theplace  where  the  Agiicultural  Meetings,  or  Ex- 
hibitions shall  be  held,  except  in  stores  or  licens- 
ed taverns,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  the  li- 
quors so  bi'ought,  or  offered  for  sale,  and  on  con- 
viction before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
per county,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Company  incorporated 
by  this  Act. 

CHEAT CONTINUED. 

Flrrmood,  July  8,  1823. 
Ma.  Skinner, 

An  essay  in  your  No.  11,  Vol.  5,  signed  "  Plain 
Sense,''  with  the  avowed  intention  of  combating 
mine  on  the  subject  of  cheat,  (published  last 
April)  serves,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prove  more  fully  how  deeply  this  error  is 
rooted  in  the  miuds  of  some  sensible  men.  I  am 
therefore  led,  contrary  to  my  intention,  into  the 
field  of  dispute,  and  I  hope,  at  least,  to  push 
down  some  of  the  weak  pillars  with  which  he 
has  supported  this  modern  temple  to  equivocal 
generation.  My  aigunients  which  he  passes 
over,  almost  without  notice,  tliough  not  positive 
proof,  were  such  as  shouVd  have  shaken  the 
faith  of  an  attentive  observer  of  nature ;  and  as 
some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  the  paper  at 
hand,  I  will  repeat  them.  1.  That  a  parallel 
case  of  the  true  production  of  cheat  was  to  be 
found  in  the  production  of  white  clover,  in  al- 
most any  field  dressed  with  wood  ashes;  and  no 
person  ever  asserted  that  wood  ashes  was  semi- 
nal, or  everjKjlnted  out  the  grass  metamorphos- 
ed inte  clover  by  this  alkaline  dressing.     2.  That 
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in  all  the  anima'.  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  there 
vas  no  parallel  to  be  found  to  this  supposed 
change  of  wheat  seed  into  bromus  grass,  merely 
by  barometer  and  thermometer  variations.  .". 
That  two  countries,  unluckily  tor  their  supersti- 
tion, had  fixed  on  two  distinct  articles  i'or  their 
cheat,*  thus  multiplying  each  other's  testimony, 
and  subverting  their  theory.  4th.  That  the  keen- 
eyed  ancients,  in  the  time  of  their  glory — when 
this  article  was  a  great  ])est  to  them — when  equivo- 
cal generation  was  in  force,  and  wlien  the  prince 
of  metamorphosis  (Ovid)  had  touched  the  article 
in  his  immortal  line!!,  never  suspected  any  unna- 
tural production.  I  will  now  add  to  these  argu- 
ments a  fact  known  to  every  settler  in  a  new 
country,  viz:  that  after  clearing  off  a  forest,  a 
new  and  dissimilar  set  of  trees  are  apt  to  make 
their  appearance,  whilst  tlie  most  illiterate  of 
these  foresters,  would  blush  to  propose  that  tlie 
acorns  of  the  oak  and  the  nuts  of  the  hickory 
had  changed  to  the  burs  of  the  pines  that  suc- 
ceeded ;  or  that  a  generic  alteration  had  ensued 
after  they  were  sprung  up.  I  must  insist  upon 
it,  that  an  egg  (and  a  seed  is  the  egg  of  a  vege- 
table) be  it  pure  or  hybridous,  bears  a  strict  rela- 
tion to  its  sires,  and  therefore  if  a  cheat  seed,  or 
a.  cheat  plant,  had  any  tri  ricene  matter  in  its 
composition,  it  would  be  as  readily  discovered  as 
the  jack's  ears  on  a  mule ;  wheat  is  a  sjiike  on  a 
rachis,  and  if  cheat  was  a  hybrid,  (the  only  ra- 
tional supposition)  we  miglit  expect  a  pretty 
close  head,  instead  of  a  loose  pannicle,  and  we 
should  surely  see  in  the  seed  an  alteration  from 
the  true  wheat.  But  I  am  straying  into  philoso- 
phy, and  leaving  superstition.  I  must,  therefore, 
return  to  the  charge. 

If  an  egg  does  not  contain  the  complete  em- 
bryo of  its  future  ofTspring,  it  is  then  a  mere 
molecule,  and  may  by  heat,  moisture,  &c.  capri- 
ciously be  changed  intoabird,  abeast,  or  a  lish, 
This  absurdity  would  just  lead  us  back  to  the 
chaos  from  whence  th,-  present  glorious  traits  of 
philosophic  truth  have  emerged.  But  the  sound 
doctrine  of  every  t/iinsf  living  from  the  egg,  and 
every  thing  firoducing  after  its  own  kind,  stands 
faster  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  These  may 
sink  and  disappear  in  the  sea,  whilst  those 
must  survive  the  wreck  oftime.  I  perceive,  that 
Plain  Sense,  has  an  advocate  in  E.  B.  a  gentle- 
man of  Pennsylvania.  He  asserts  that  his  seed 
■wheat  came  up  wheat,  and  then  threw  out  a 
cheat  head — was  this  a  whim  of  the  wheat,  or  of 
E  B.?  I  wish  he  would  next  year  tie  a  few  of 
these  plants  to  splinters,  having  first  deliniated 
them  well.  I  will  engage  that  he  will,  before 
har^'est,  have  to  abandon  his  camp,  and  entrench 
himself  under  ground,  where  the  operations  of 
heat  and  moisture  are  not  so  tangible.  E.  B.by 
subdividing  the  sect,  has  done  as  much  for  S.  V. 
S.  as  for  P.  S. — we  may,  therefore  both  dismiss 
him.  My  oponent  thinks  my  only  argument  to 
be  contained  in  the  improbable  assertion,  that 
cheat  seed  may  remain  under  ground  a  thousand 
years,   and  then  vegetate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  seed  may  be  re- 
vived by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  when  thirty 
ytars  old.     It  is  too  true  that  I  cannot  positively 


prove  this.  I  am  no  Metliusala  to  make  such  ;in  ten  are  naturally  so:  and  even  the  converse  of 
patient  experiments,  and  even  if  an  hundred ;this  case  takes  place,  viz:  plants  naturally 
years  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  him,  I  am  hermaphrodite  will  have  some  species  in  distinct 
still   unable.      Nevertheless,  I  know   there   are, flowers,  (diclincs.) 

solid  facts  of  greater  difficulty  that  fully  embrace  I  And  now  that  this  great  pillar  has  given  way, 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  frogs  have  been  ex-'methinks  I  hear  the  cumbrous  superstructure 
ploded  with  rocks  thirty  feet  beneath  the  sur- irushing  to  the  earth  with  its  own  weight,  kaving 
face,  and  that  ihey  have  been  inclosed  in  these  inothing  but  a  solitary  grafted  tree  near  it,  that 
rocks,  rather  longer  than  tliey  naturally  hold  shaded  its  Portico.  A  few  antiquarians  and  al- 
their  breath.  You  will  object  to  the  rarity  of  Ichemists  appear  busy  in  picking  up  the  rubbish  ; 
these  cases,  but  numbers  could  not  add  to  the 'from  one  of  the  former  I  have  the  following  story 
proof,  even  if  they    were   raised  upas  thick  as'of  the  tree  :  "  One  of  the  ancients  having  a  favou- 


•  How  much  more  difficult  it  would  be  to 
swallow  this  doctrine,  were  it  transferred  to  the 
animal  race,  and  why  not?  My  neighbour  jt.  says 
his  hens  eggs  in  very  wet  weather  hatch  young 
crows — jB.  iays  that  his,  in  like  case  hatch  hawks. 
C,  that  after  the  head  comes  out  chicke?!,  the 
bill  bends,  the  eyes  enlarge,  and  it  turns  to  an 
owl.  Would  not  even  Plain  Sense,  (were  lu 
judge )  tell  these  men — you  are  deceived — thest 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  voracious  birdi 
who  have  eaten  your  hens  eggs,  and  de/iositeU 
(heir  own. 


rite  young  tree  broken  ofF  by  the  wind,  he  was 
about  replanting  it,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that 
cuttings  grew  very  freely  in  the  ground  ;  he 
therefore  rationally  concluded,  that  if  he  could 


ithey  once  covered  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  and  I  must 

I  confess,  as  few  as  they  in^y  be,  1  should  be  ve- 
ry unwilling  to  see  all  the  frogs,  and  all  the  lo- 
custs, and  other  insects  that  may  be  now  alive, 

and  coeval  with  future  crops  of  cheat,  raised  stick  one  in  a  living  stump  it  would  be  as  ready 
upon  my  land.  I  am  so  far,  1  think,  at  liberty, 'to  concoct  the  juices  of  the  broken  tree  as  the 
in  this  disijute,  as  to  enlarge  my  boundaries,  and, cruder  juices  of  the  earth — all  his  difficulty  was 
take  in  every  mode  of  propagation  of  thevege-jiu  uniting  them— and  as  he  bad  seen  fretted 
table,  whLther  seed,  bud,  slip,  gland  or  root,  boughs  adhere,  he  took  the  hint  and  cemented 
Various  roots  have  enlarged  joints  on  them,  and 'them  easily,  not  doubting  but  the  cutting  would 
It  has  been  supposed  that  a  siiDterraneous  life  andipj-oduce  its  own  kind  a,^  much  so  as  if  stuck  in 
grovv'th  may  take  place  in  these  depositories,  sojthe  earth.  But  the  curiosity  so  drew  the  atten- 
ds to  throw  out  new  shoots,  and  form  new  gang-ltion   of  the  old  philosophers,  who  believed  that 


lions  without  a  top  ;  we  see  something  of  this  in 
the  lombardy  poplar  after  severing  the  roots 
from  the  trunk,  they  live  till  getting  air  between 
the  bricks  in  our  pavements,  they  shoot  up. 
The  reigning  crop  must  ever  keep  many  articles 
beneath  the  sod;  but  when  a  free  sun  operates, 
rmd  they  absorb  oxygene,  they  foliate.  Dr.  Dar- 
win, on  this  account,  probably  adopted  the  idea 
tl'.at  every  joint  in  a  stalk  of  wheal  was  an  addi- 
tional offspring,  and  a  real  distinct  plant — and  as 
of  the  plume  so  no  doubt  of  the  root. 

Permit  me  now  to  examine  those  parallel  me- 
tamorphose which  you  bring  forward  as  grand  pil- 
lars to  support  this  modern  temple,  to  equivocal 
generation. —  First,  the  varieties  of  corn — are  they 
greater  than  of  our  hogs.' — Colour — shape — size 
— precocity.  Surely  there  is  no  metamorphis  in 
this  ;  nor  can  we  well  say  which  is  the  most  natu- 
lal  variety.  The  genera  is  untouched,  and  they 
will  still  be  hogs,  so  long  as  we  love  bacon. 
When  that  taste  fails  they  will  no  doubt  die,  but 
never  become  another  beast. 

The  I'ungu .  excrescence  tha  appears  in  corn, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  part,  is  another  of  your 
metamorphosis. — Well,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  you  think  an  animal  has  undergone  any 
radical  change,  because  he  has  an  ulcer  filled 
with  proud  flesh,  and  that  substance  alive  with 
insects — and  yet  this  is  a  perfectly  parallel  case — 
instead  of  insects,  those  in  corn  are  young  fungi. 

I  come  now  to  your  great  pillar,  by  far,  the  most 
specious — the  ear  of  corn  on  the  tassel.  Howe- 
ver formidable  to  a  superficial  observer,  I  assure 
you  that  it  will  not  bear  the  axe — it  is  but  corn- 
stalk in  all  its  constitution,  and  will  soon  yield  to 
close  investigation.  To  explain  this  phenomena, 
I  must  refer  to  a  little  botany. — Corn  has  two  dis- 
tinct generative  issues — the  cobs,  the  receptacle 
of  the  female ;  and  the  tassel,  of  the  male :  in 
these  extra  cases,  there  has  been  a  transposition, 
and  net  a  n-ietamorphosis — the  real  cause  of  which 
I  do  not  exactly  know — whether  a  surplus  of  fe- 
male juices,  or  a  mere  act  of  arrogance  in  her  la- 
dyship, who  ought  in  modesty  to  have  occupied 
the  lower  parts  of  the  stalk,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  as  in  domestics,  it  sometimes  so  happens 
that  the  female  assumes  the  upper  hand,  and  in 
this  place  she  always  makes  an  odd  figuie,  as  in 
the  corn — and  moreover,  is  always  in  a  peck  of 
trouble  when  it  is  a  little  squally.  Plain  Sense 
uiay  reject  this  explanation  as  too  figurative — I 
am  pretty  sure  the  ladies  will — but  if  so,  I  will 
give  you  another  ; — In  these  extra  cases  the  corn 
has  merely  become  a  hermaphrodite  in  the  tassel  ; 


all  things  were  from  the  slime  of  mud  anil  shells, 
that  they  purchased  the  curiosity,  aHd  there 
built  the  old  temple  of  which  this  new  one  is  a 
model." 

S.  V.  S. 
— — •'3B'0s--!» 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ON  REARING  CALVES. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

The  attention  of  many  of  your  subscribers  be- 
ing now  turned  towards  the  raising  and  improving 
of  stock,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  that  part  of  a  stock  farm,  which  I  think 
highly  important :  namely,  the  rearing  of  calves. 

The  rage  appears  now  to  be  for  large  and  fat 
calves  ;  many  persons  allowing  the  milk  of  two 
cows  to  a  calf,  while  others  feed  it  largely  with 
Indian  meal  in  addition  to  the  milk  of  the  mother. 
— This,  no  doubt,  makes  the  calf  larger  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  but  what  is  the  effect  on  the 
animal  when  it  arrives  at  maturity  > — What  is  its 
condition  should  it  during  the  time  it  is  growing, 
change  owners  and  be  put  upon  the  ordinary  fare 
of  a  farm  :  I  do  not  mean  a  neglected  farm,  but 
one  in  good  cultivation  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  iVmer  (who  derives  his  support  from  his 
farm;  to  allow  two  cows  to  rear  a  calf,  or  give  it 
large  quantities  of  meal  ;  and  I  contend,  that  it 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  animal  that  it  should 
be  so.  A  calf  should  be  allowed  a  sufficiency  of 
?iew  milk  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  growing  state, 
and  when  four  and  a  half  or  five  months  old, 
should  be  entirely  weaned.  Indeed,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  take  it  from  the  cow  at  a  week  old  (if  the 
state  of  her  bag  will  permit  it)  and  let  it  be  fed 
afterwards  with  new  milk  from  a  bucket.  This 
makes  it  much  more  gentle  than  when  allowed  to 
suck  so  long,  and  prevents  what  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see,  cows  that  suck  each  other,  or  a 
bull  that  sucks  the  cows. 

In  this  I  differ  from  most  of  those  who  direct 
the  premiums  for  cattle  shows.  As  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  premium  for  the  Jinest  calf,  without  re- 
ference to  what  has  been  consumed  in  rearing  it ; 
perhaps,  and  most  probably,  it  would  not  sell  for 
what  would  cover  the  cost  of  its  raising.  The  va- 
rious premiums  of  an  agricultural  show,  should 
be  exclusively  directed  to  that  part,  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  attentive  farmer,  and 
not  allow  premiums  for  unnaturally  forced  stock. 

Premiums  are  also  given  for  cattle  having  the 
earliest  calves,  and  you  may  see  calves  with  calves 


a  thing  so  far  from  being  strange,  that  nine  plants  at  their  side.    Why  should  a  premium  be  given 


No.  17.]  

for  this?  It  is  tlie  nature  of  the  aiiiniixl  to  take 
the  bull  at  a  year  old,  ami  nine  out  of  ten  will 
do  it,  if  permitted.  Why  then  should  this  he 
held  out  as  any  rcconiniendation  •■  lly  this  sys- 
tem of  forcing,  no  douDt,  the  calves  are-))ctt  r 
grown,  and  better  ahle  to  rear  their  yomii;  at  two 
years  old,  l)iit  are  the  farmers  better  able  to  feed 
and  force  then),  in  the  mode  now  used  by  sonic, 
or  would  they  not  make  more  profit,  by  feeding 
with  moderate  food,  and  wait  until  three  years 
old  for  a  calf,  and  would  not  the  progeny  of  the 
animal  be  better?  1  contend  that  it  would.— 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fasliion  in  most  thingSi 
and  this  may  do  well  for  gentlemen  with  large 
fortunes,  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
practical  men,    and    will  after  a  few    years,    be 
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luxuries.  The  first  is  an  earlier  product  than 
asparagus,  and  much  preferred  by  tho^e  who' 
relish  the  Caulitlower,  which  it  rc:;cmblcs  in  its' 
flavour.  They  have  been  sent  to  our  market, 
jut  do  not  meet  a  ready  sale,  and  of  course,  those 
wlio  supply  the  market  are  not  encouraged  to 
raise  them.  It  caimot  be  supposed  that  the  taste 
of  the  people  in  this  country  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent fiom  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kuropc. — 
The  truth  is,  that  we  are  contented  with  a  much 
narrower  list  of  articles  of  luxury  than  the  taste 
of  Europeans  demand.  Tlicy  ai'e  not  contented 
with  potatoes  only  in  the  species,  a  new  plant, 
even  with  tliem,  unknown  before  the  reign  of 
Llizabeth.  'I'heij  require  a  new  vegetable  every 
month,  and  we  arc  fast  advancirig  to  a  state  of 
which  will  reqiiii'e  and  demand  variety 


found  so  unprofitable  and  expensive,  as  to  be  laid  luxury,  wh: 

aside  by  its  most  strenuous  supporters.     Ko  man  Even  ni  iMigland,  two  hundred  years  smce,  they 

'  "  cjuld  furiusi)  no  salad,  but  water  cresses,  and  in 
lour  own  country,  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  stran- 
gers to  the  Khubarb,  (Rheum  Rhai)onticum) 
which  has  now  become  au  article  of  extensive 
culture,  far  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the 
unripe  goosberry,  for  tarts,  puddings  and  pre- 
serves.    It  comes  into  use  some  weeks  earlier — is 


I  think,  deserves  the  character  of  a  gond  far- 
mer, who  does  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  re- 
ceive from  his  faini,  more  than  his  expenses.— 
How  is  he  to  live,  possessing  nothing  more?  Do 
not  thmk  by  this,  that  I  look  with  indifferenoe 
upon  those  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  annually 
expend  large  sums  on  their  lands.  Many  of, 
the-m  deserve  much  credit,  and  do  much  good,  in -raised  with  unfailing  certainty  and  with  tritluig 
brimrimrinto  the  country  different  breeds  of  ani-lcare— is  perennial  and  abundant— is  supposed  to 
nials  and  which  without  C/icm,  would  probably  be  more  wholesome  than  the  goosberry.  It  is  now 
never  be  introduced.  My  object,  is  to  call  thc^in  general  use,  and  constantly  at  market.  We 
attention  of  farmers  generally,  to  a  mode  of  are  indebted  for  its  introduction  to  an  amateur  m 
rearing  stock  that  while  it  gives  every  reasona-i  Horticulture  in  the  state  of  Maine.  This  exam- 
blc  stimulus  to  the  young  animal,  is  at  the  same 'pie  shows,  that  we  may  introduce  something  new, 
time  one  within  the  reacli  of  every  /iracticul ^m<1  that  our  horticulture  was  not  at  its  highest 
man',  and  one  from  which   lie  will  be  enabled   at  pomt  before     ,    .  ,  ^  ... 

the  samt  time  to  reap  a  profit.  X'^e  bea  Kale  is  a  plant  of  recent  introduction 


I  think  it  would  be  well  in  all  premiums  be- 
stowed by  agricultural  societies,  for  young  stock, 
to  look  particularly  and  attentively,  to  the  mode 
of  rearing. — No  matter  kow  large  or  how  hand- 
some an  animal  is,  if  to  make  it  so,  costs  more 
than  its  carcase  will  bring  in  the  market. 

Calves,  the  first  winter  in  particular,  should 
be  well  sheltered,  and  have  good  hay.  The 
usual  mode  of  letting  them  run  at  large,  is  cer- 
tainly bad.  They  arc  driven  off  by  the  older 
stock,  get  but  a  'scanty  supply  of  food,  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  make  a  wretched  appear- 
ance. .        ,         .         ,1 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  tying  them  in  stalls 
the  first  winter.  They  take  up  less  room,  be- 
come more  gentle,  each  gets  his  allowance  with- 
out contention,  and  is  more  convenient  to  the 
feeder,  bringing  the  stock  into  a  small  compass. 
My  object  is  to  /feci  well,  and  keep  the  young 
animals  in  a  growing  thriving  state,  without  un- 
naturally forcing  it  ;  by  which  means  I  contend, 
it  will  make  a  more  healthy  and  useful  animal, 
and  its  progeny  not  subjected  to  the  necessary  ill 
health,  that  this  unnatural  forcing  must  in  time, 
engender. 

1  believe  animals  are  like  man  in  this  respect, 
and  we  have  proof  sufficient  of  the  bad  effects  of 
too  high  living  upon  the  human  system. 

An  ^sricu/turist  of  Delaware. 

From  the  Maasachuaetti  .4^ricuUural  Journal. 


•N  THE  CULTURE  OF  SEA  KALE  (CR  AMBE  MARITI- 
KA.)  AND  OF  THE  SALSAKV,  OR  OYSTER  PLANT, 
(tRAGGOPOON,)  for  the  MARKET,  AND  FOR 
PRIVATE  USE.      BY  J.  LOWELL. 

We  have  introduced  these  plants  some  years 
since  to  the  notice  of  our  cultivators,. but  there 
has  been  but  small  progress  yet  made  in  their 
use,  and  of  course  in  their  cultivation.  This 
cannot  have  arisen  from  any  dislike  to  them,  be 
cause  when  introduced  to  the  table,  they  are  uni- 
versally appio\;-,l,  and  used.  They  are  both 
favoorites  aii:^uropeau  tables,  and  are  accounted 


in  Europe.  Perhaps  its  culture  cannot  be  traced 
back  beyond  forty  years.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea 
coast  of  the  southern  parts  of  England,  where  it 
is  found  growing  in  sea  sand. 

It  is  very  hardy — grows  in  any  tolerable  soil — 
is  perennial,  and  costs  not  half  the  labour  bestow- 
ed on  asparagus.  It  may  be  raised  from  the  seed 
or  from  the  root,  and  fifty  plants,  occupying  a  very 
small  space,  will  supply  a  single  family.  In  its 
'taste  it  resembles  the  CauliHower.  The  only  la- 
bour it  requires  is  to  cover  it  witii  sand,  or  earth, 
or  with  pots,  or  boxes  in  March,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  light,  and  to  blanch  it,  or  make  it  white.  If 
not  blanched  it  is  neither  so  beautiful  to  the  ej  e, 
or  so  tender,  or  so  delicate  to  the  taste  as  if 
blanched.  It  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  and  is 
better  if  boiled  in  milk  and  water.  It  should  be 
served  up  like  Cauliflowers,  witli  melted  butter. 
It  comes  in  at  a  season  in  which  our  vegetables 
in  this  country  are  very  deficient. 

If  in  England  and  France  where  it  has  to  com- 
pare at  the  same  table  with  green  pease,  and 
spinach,  it  is  admired  as  a  luxury,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  it  will  not  eventually  succeed  with  us  ? 

We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  seeds  of  it  to 
any  perious  who  may  be  disposed  to  introduce  it. 
I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  tardiness  of  its  pro- 
gress in  coming  into  use ;  I  have  seen  such  clian- 
ges  in  our  horticulture,  that  I  feel  convinced,  tliat 
we  shall  eventually  have  a  vegetable  market 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Covent  Garden,  though  at 
present  we  are  to  be  sure  at  a  mortifying  dis 
tance  from  it.  One  remark  must  impress  it- 
self, I  am  sure,  deeply,  on  every  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  such  subjects,  small  to  be  sure  in  some 
views,  but  important  in  others — and  that  is,  that 
if  in  older  countries  with  milder  and  shorter  win- 
ters, in  which  they  give  you  green  vegetables 
nine  months  in  the  year,  they  value  such  a  plant 
as  the  Sea  Kale,  it  must  be  of  greater  value  tons, 
whose  soil  is  bound  in  frost  from  the  10th  of  No- 
vember to  the  first  of  April,  and  sterile  till  the 
first  of  May. 

There  is  another  reflection  of  some  moment. 
Every  new  plant  introduced  for  thetable  increas- 


es the  comforts  and  dimini>hes  the  expenses  of 
the  middling  classes  of  citizens.  A  vegetable 
market  fully  supplied,  extends  very  materially 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Competition  will  pro- 
duce abundance,  and  of  course  cheapness.  The 
Sea  Kale  is  easily  raise. 1,  and  endures  forever.  It 
requires  no  manure  as  the  Asparagus  does.  It  is 
indeed  injured  by  it,  and  if  our  farmers  in  the  in- 
terior had  a  patch  of  it  in  their  gardens,  they 
would  have  an  earlier  succulent  vegetable  to  eat 
with  their  salted  provisions,  than  any  other  they 
could  raise. 

The  Salsafy,  or  Oyster  plant,  is  a^^  other  vegeta- 
ble of  easy  prodiiciion,  a'id  universallv  eaten, 
when  introduced  to  the  table.  1  know  no  one  ve- 
getable which  is  more  esteemed. 

Yet  though  it  has  been  in  our  gardens  for  ten 
years,  it  has  never  been  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  market,  and  1  think  it  is  owing  to  its  not  be- 
ing generally  known.  It  resembles  a  small  pars- 
nip in  its  appearance.  It  is  raised  annually  from 
seeds,  and  as  easily,  requiring  no  more  care  than 
the  carrot.  It  bears  a  tolerable  crop.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  eaten  both  boiled  and  fried.  In  this 
country  it  is  parboiled,  and  then  fried  either  in 
butter,  or  without.  It  forms  an  admirable  gar- 
nish for  boiled  fowls  or  turkies.  In  its  taste,  it  so 
strongly  resembles  the  oyster,  than  when  sliced 
and  fried  in  butter,  it  can  scarcely  b'c  distinguish- 
ed from  it.  If  our  gardeners  would  introduce  it 
into  the  market,  and  our  citizens  once  try  it, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  failing  here- 
after to  be  raised.  It  is  in  eating  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  precisely  the  period  in  which  our  ve- 
getable market  is  most  deficient  in  variety. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  without 
experience,  how  much  we  are  below  every  part 
of  Europe  in  vegetables.  The  great  difficulty  in 
inlroducinganew  plant  for  the  table,  is,  the  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  consumers.  The 
raisers  of  vegetables  are  prompt,  and  attentive. 

We  shall    state   one  instance  in  proof  of   it. 

A  few  sweet  potatoes,  raised  here,  (inferior  to  be 
sure  to  those  of  Carolina)  were  sold  in  our  mar- 
ket at  the  price  of  two  dollars  per  bushel.  A 
great  many  applications  were  made  for  slips,  but 
no  one  succeeded  in  keeping  them  over  the  win- 
ter. This  spring,  we  found  several  of  our  culti- 
vators for  the  market,  had  on  their  own  account, 
and  risk,  imported  them  from  the  south,  and  are 
raising  them  with  spirit.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
their  success.  We  are  confident  they  will  be  re- 
gularly for  sale  in  Boston  market,  from  this  time 
forward.  We  have  had  experience  this  spring  of 
their  hardihood.  They  encountered  a  severe 
frost  on  the  sixth  of  May,  after  having  been  trans- 
planted from  a  hot  bed,  where  they  were  made 
paternally  tender.  They  were  cut  down  by  the 
frost,  but  have  started  again  more  freely  than  the 
common  potato.  They  are  now  one  month  earli- 
er, than  any  we  ever  raised,  and  we  feel  no  doubt 
that  they  will  produce  au  abundant  crop,  and 
those  which  will  not  sell,  will  furnish  the  best  pos- 
sible food,  for  pigs,  cows,  and  poultry.  This  is 
no  speculative  theory,  but  the  result  oi  four  years 
constant  observation  and  experiment.  We  have 
no  idea  of  its  being  an  object  of  general  culture, 
but  it  will,  and  must  form  a  part  of  the  cultiva- 
tion for  the  market,  and  of  gentlemen,  who  feel  a 
taste  for  horticulture. 


From  the  Massachusetts  AgriculturalJournal. 
ON  GRASSES. 
[  To  the  Recording  Secretary.} 
Dear  Sir, 
At  your  suggestion,  that  there  might  be  gone 
utility  in  publishing  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments made  the  past  season  upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  certain  Grasses,  &c.  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing or  making,  for  safe  and  useful  preservation  ;  I 
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herein  inclose  the  same  to  you  for  such  disposi 
tion  as  you  may  think  ])roi)cr. 

The  great  object  of  research  seems  to  be,  what 
is  that  admiiable  process  of  nature,  (as  yet  too 
little  understood,)  by  whicli  vegetable  life  is  sus 
taincd  and  ])romoted  ?  And  how  can  this  l)c  tra- 
ced or  pursued  so  as  to  allow  to  human  skill  and 
ingenuity  the  nearest  ai)proach  to  the  -wonderful 
perfection  of  the  great  design  ?  'I'liat  this  ma} 
be  usefully  done — that  it  is  indeed  ])artly  cccom- 
plished,  and  that  we  are  in  full  progression  to 
this  effect,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  those  sciences,  particularly 
in  Europe,  which  have  a  reference  to  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  have  of  late  shed  such  a  light  up 
on  the  subject,  and  these  have  been  so  followed 
up  by  practice  and  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
the  result  is  indeed  most  auspicious,  and  marks 
the  present  age  as  an  era  of  improvement. 

But  the  process  of  nature  is  indeed  subtle  and 
mysterious,  and  can  only  be  unfolded  to  the  most 
earnest  and  diligent  inquiier. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  which 
compose  vegetable  life,  and  the  different  degrees 
in  which  they  prevail  in  its  formation,  cannot  be 
useless,  in  looking  back  for  its  origin  and  first 
principles.  The  tendency  of  most  modern  dis- 
coveries in  re.lation  to  vegetation  has  been  to 
shew  the  great  prevalence  of  water  in  its  compo- 
sition. This  has  not  only  been  made  to  appear 
by  the  analysis  of  plants,  but  it  has  to  the  asto- 
nishmerit  of  those  who  prosecuted  those  research- 
es, appeared,  that  an  acre  of  ground  gave,  accord 
ing  to  its  humidity,  from  2  to  4000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter to  the  atmosphere  in  a  day  by  evaporation  on- 
ly. The  operation  of  this  element  has  appeared 
so  extensive,  that  it  has  led  to  the  most  delicate 
experiments,  and  induced  some  even  t()  suppose  it 
the  sole  source  of  vegetation. 

A  curious  instance  has  been  frequently  publish- 
ed, of  a  willow  inserted  in  a  leaden  vessel  with  a] 
given  quantity  of  earth,  and  supplied  constantly] 
■with  water;  the  willow  thrived andacquired  great 
growth  and  weight  in  a  few  years  ; — whilst  on  a 
subsequent  examination  of  the  soil,  it  appearedno 
sensible  diminution  had  taken  place. 

It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  to  whom 
agricultural  science  is  much  indebted,  "That  al- 
though the  mode  in  which  manures  operate  on 
soil  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  senses  as  to  be 
fully  understood,  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
water  promotes  their  improvement.  It  preserves 
a  favourable  degree  of  temperature  ;  feeds  by 
conveying  )iourishing  substances ;  and  so  as  a 
pure  element  it  is  beneficial."  To  prove  that  wa- 
ter enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  vege- 
tables, and  is  thus  advantageous,  the  same  wii- 
ter  observes  :  "  That  plants  cut  green,  and  af- 
terwards dried,  lose  by  exsiccation  56  to  70  parts 
out  of  100." 

The  loss  of  weight  by  drying  will  be  found  in 
this  country  to  vary  very  essentially  from  what 
takes  place  in  Scotland,  especially  as  it  respects 
different  plants.  But  our  hay  is  of  necessity 
made  lighter  by  the  heat  of  our  summer,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  stowed  in  large 
bodies  snd  tight  barns. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  the  time  of  cutting 
the  several  grasses,  &c.  in  the  following  statement 
was  the  same  as  is  usually  practised  by  husband- 
men in  our  State. 

Of  100  lbs.  of  vegetables  cured  in  1822,  the 
product  was  as  follows,  viz  : 
100  lbs.  of  (ireen  white  clover,  gave  of  hay  17^  lbs. 
100,,     of  Red  do.  gave  i7i 

100  „     of  Herds'  Grass,  ga*e  40 

100,,     of  Fresh  Meadow,       gave  38 

100  „     of  Salt  Grass,  gave  39 

•  "Sir  </o/tn  Sinclair, 


100  lbs.  of  Mixed  2d  crop  on  English  Row- 
an, gave  ISj  lbs. 
too  ,.     of  Corn  Stalks,             gave             25     „ 
100  ,,     of    do.     cut  in  milk  with  the  ear,  25 

It  i>  lo  be  observed,  that  the  weight  will  vary 
fiom  ripeness,  and  many   other  causes,  such  as 
wetness  of  season,  .shade,  thickness  of  growth,  &c. 
1  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your's, 

JOHN  WELLES. 
Dorchester,  October,  1822. 


hROiM    THK    NATION.VL    INTELLIGENCER. 

AMERICAN  WINES,  ?-:c. 

Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton. — In  my  letter  print- 
ed in  your  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  (taken  from  the 
American  Farmer,  which  I  did  not  intend  should 
be  published,  but  for  Mr.  Skinner  to  make  an 
editorial  article  of,  and  the  letters  enclosed  to 
him,*)  1  have  asserted  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  present  century,  the  Vineyards  of  the  United 
States  will  add  one  hundred  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  agricultural  products,  v/liich 
renders  it  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  my 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  as  1  suppose  there  is  not 
one  person  in  five  thousand  that  has  ever  reflect- 
ed seriously  on  this  business,  or  has  any  idea  of 
the  advantage  it  will  be  eventually  of  to  this 
country. 

We  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
Vineyards  in  France  produce,  annually,  on  an 
average  of  years,  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  extent  of  the  Vineyards  in  France 
are  about  two  millions  of  Avpents,  which  is  about 
equal  to  one  million  and  six  hundred  and  ninety, 
thousand  of  our  acres.  France,  according  to  A. 
Young,  and  others,  contains  one  hundred  and  thir- ; 
ty  one  milliins  of  acres;  consequently,  there  is 
about  one  acre  in  seventy-seven  in  vines,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  that  kingdom.  The  average  ;  ro- 
(iuce  is  about  five  hc^siieads,  of  sixty-thi  ce  gal- 
lons each,  on  an  arpent,  or  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen gallons.  A  Vineyard,  to  produce,  in  the 
same  proportion,  on  one  of  our  acres,  wnuld  be 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  gallons 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  1  will  select  the 
state  of  Virginia,  which,  according  to  Morse's 
Geography,  contains  seventy  thousand  square 
miles,  which  at  640  acres  to  the  square  mile,  will 
make  44,800,000  acres  in  that  state,  and  which  is 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  extent  of 
France  ;  and,  instead  of  having  one  acre  in  se- 
venty-seven in  vines,  the  proportion  in  France,  I 
will  say  Virginia  will  have  one  in  fcur  hundred 
in  -vines,  which  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pro 
pi.rtion  in  France,  and  will  make  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  acres  :  and,  at  370  gallons  of 
wine  to  the  acre,  will  produce  41,441,000  gallons. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  have  it  from  the  best  authori- 
ty, that  there  are  wines  in  France  which  sell  for 
six  hundred  crowns  the  ton  of  250  gallons,  which 

*  Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
to  whom  this  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
explain. — Major  Adlum  left  the  whole  matter  to 
him,  to  make  of  it  if  he  chose,  an  editorial  ar 
tide — The  Editor  was  very  busy  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  necessary  to  send  his  letters  to  the 
])rinter,  and  he  gave  directions  to  have  it  all  put 
m  type  that  he  might  afterwards  make,  in 
the  proof  sheet,  the  little  alterations  that  might 
e  necessary,  to  give  them  an  editorial  form — un 
ortnnately  before  the  i  aper  came  out,  he  was 
called  from  home  ;  so  that  the  letter  appeared  in 
its  original  shape,  including  a  paragraph  express- 
ly forbidding  his  publishing  it  in  that  way — when 
he  returned,  a  good  part  of  the  impression  was 
already  off — but  this  ludicrous  error  was  recti- 
fied as  far  as  practicable,  as  soon  .as  discovered. 


is  equal  to  g2  64  per  gallon,  and  other  good  wines 

sell   in   proportion,     and   greater  quantities   are 

not  sold  at   higher  prices    than  our  cider.     And, 

for  the  sake   of  brevity,  I  will  state  an  ?ccount, 

which  every  one  who  chooses  may  vary  according 

to  his  own  ideas,  as  to  price,  &c. 

1,000,000  of  gallons  of  Wine  at  S2  00  §2.000,000 

2,000,000  do.  do.  1  50      3,000,000 

3,000,000  do.  do.  1   00      3,000,000 

5,000,000  do.  do.  0  75       3,750,000 

7,000,000  do.  do.  0  50      3,500,000 

23,440,000  do.  do.  0  25      5,860,000 


Total  prod,  at  theprices  above  stated,  S21, 110,000 
and  a  greater  portion  of  it  valued  at  a  price  (25 
cents)  which  would  generally  be  cheap  as  vine- 
gar, or  it  may  where  it  is  not  a  pleasant  beverage, 
be  turned  into  brandy  ;  and  at  an  average  of  fif- 
ty cents  the  gallon,  it  will  amount  to  the  sum  of 
r:20,72O,U0O;  or  even  at  twenty-five  cents,  will 
add  SlO, 360,000  to  the  agricultural  produce  if 
tiie  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  pursued,  and  most  of 
it  may  be  got  from  lands  tliat  are  now  lying  idle 
and  useless.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  amusement  for 
gentlemen  to  have  from  one  to  five  acres,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  house  servants,  without 
interfering  with  the  labourers  of  their  farms. 

I  have  here  stated  facts  i'rom  which  gentlemen 
may  make  their  own  calculations,  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions  ;  any  one  "^ho  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  at  a  map  south  of  the  50th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  east  of  tl'.e  Mississipjji,  will  see 
that  there  is  more  than  sulficient  extent  of  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  to  produce  more  wine 
ai.d  money  at  the  lowest  rate  ai)ove  stated,  and 
to  amount  to  a  mucli  greater  sum  than  one  hun- 
dred miUioi'.s  of  dollars,  even  if  there  was  but 
one  acre  in  five  hundred  cultivated  in  vines. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

This  destructive  insect  is  propagated  from  the 
eggs  of  the  liy  deposited  on  the  grains  of  wheat 
when  ripening:  the  truth  of  which  I  Icaraed 
fro.ii  :ictu.tl  o!)scrv;.tions.  The  fly  may  be  seen 
by  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  that  time  till' 
wlicat  is  cut,  flying  a!)0'.it  and  lighting  upon  ears 
of  wheat.  It  deposites  its  eggs  upon  the  outer 
ends  of  t!it  grain,  where  they  may  be  seen  Avith 
a  good  micio.scopc  or  optic  i;'ass  ;  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  6  or  7  on  one  grain. 

They  remain  there  till  the  ivr.un  is  sown.  The 
warmth  necessary  to  produce  \  egetation  is  suffi- 
cient to  animate  the  insect.  It  bursts  its  shell 
and  enters  the  shoot,  where  it  lies  iu  a  torpid 
state  till  the  next  spring,  except  in  some  instan- 
ces when  wheat  is  sov/n  early,  the  fiy  commen- 
ces its  ravages  in  the  fall  :  when  this  is  discover- 
.1,  the  best  method  is  to  turn  sheep  upon  it  and 
pasture  it  short  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  check  the  propaga- 
tion, is  in  preparing  the  seed  before  sown,  which 
should  be  in  the  following  manner  j — Put  youi* 
!  ed  into  a  hogshead,  tub  or  vat,  and  cover  it 
'  jth  water  ;  let  it  stand  10  or  12  hours  ;  then 
put  off  the  water,  put  the  wheat  upon  a  barn  floor 
and  sprinkle  lime  over  and  with  a  shovel  mix  it 
till  it  is  well  covered  with  lime.  Let  it  remain 
in  that  state  about  24  hours,  and  the  eggs  will  be 
destroyed  vyithont  any  injury  to  the  seed. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  observations 
which  led  to  the  discovery  abovementioned,  is  gi- 
ven, that  all  who  \vish  to  oe  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  it,  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
f  they  will  take  the  trouble.  On  viewing  seve- 
ral grains  of  wheat  in  a  microscope,  something 
resembling  the  eggs  of  insects  was  observed  upon 
tbem  :  20  grains  were  selected  with  those  ap- 
pearances ;  they   were. put  upon  some  raw  col- 
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ton  iind  a  little  earth  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
observed  every  day  ;  and  on  the  day  the  grain 
opened  and  put  forth  its  tender  fibre,  the  insect 
burst  from  its  shell  and  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Ten  days  after,  five  of  the  grains  with  their 
roots  and  blades  were  taken  from  the  glass  and 
carefully  examined.  In  three  of  them  the  in- 
sects were  found.  The  other  15  remained,  and 
overspread  the  top  of  the  glass.  They  were 
preserved  till  spring,  when,  on  examining,  every 
stalk  had  an  insect  in  it,  some  two  and  one  four. 

Twenty  other  grains  were  selected,  and  the 
lime  applied  for  12  hours.  It  was  then  washed, 
and  the  color  of  the  eggs  was  changed,  and  be- 
ing put  into  a  glass,  in  like  manner  as  the  other, 
the  wheat  grew,  btit  the  eggs  did  not  produce. — 
The  roots  were  transphuited  and  grew  well,  and 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  iimcil  as  above,  produced  a 
good  crop,  while  the  neighbouring  fields  suffered 
materially,  and  some  were  almost  wholly  destroy- 
ed by  the  fly. 

.1  Farmer  of  Bucks  County. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Tread  Mill  it  is  stated  that   its  salutary  dis- 
cipline completely  cures  the  rheumatism. 
■io^^ 

To  fireserve  Fruits  and  Floivirs  the  whole 
year  luithout  gfioiling. — Mix  1  lb.  of  nitre  with 
2  lbs.  of  bole  amnioniac  and  3  lbs.  of  clean 
common  sand  ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  take  fruit  of 
any  sort,  which  is  not  fully  ripe,  allowing  the 
stalks  to  remain,  and  put  them  one  by  one  into  an 
empty  glass  till  it  is  quite  full :  cover  the  glass 
with  oiled  cloth  closely  tied  down.  Put  the  glass 
three  or  four  inches  down  in  the  earth  in  a  dry 
cellar,  and  surround  it  on  all  sides  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  witU  the  above  mixture. 
The  fruit  will  thus  be  preserved  quite  fresh  all 
the  year  round. 

I  n  ^ 

Two  ancient  shields,  which  no  doubt  were 
worn  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
which  were  ploughed  u])  at  Battlefield,  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  bir  A\idrew  Corbet,  Bart. 
of  Acton  Reynard  Hall.  The  one  is  a  specimen 
of  those  worn  by  the  horse  soldier,  and  the  other, 
of  those  worn  by  the  foot  soldier. 

Khreivsbury  Chronicle. 

Kxtract — Talbot  County,  July  8,  1S23. 

The  wheat  crop  being  now  secured,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  accurately  of  its  product. — It  is 
certainly  much  better  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated six  months  ago,  and  may  be  called  a  fair 
average  crop  of  very  good  quality,  but  little  hav- 
ing been  injured  by  the  uncommon  rainy  spell 
during  harvest. 

There  are  a  few  farms  in  this  county  which 
have  made  full  and  fair  crops — many  more  that 
will  not  yield  three  for  one;  a  few  that  will 
.scarcely  return  the  seed,  and  the  great  majority 
will  average  about  a  half  crop — that  finely  culti- 
vated and  rich  district  of  wiieat  land  lying  on 
Wye  River,  will  scarcely  average  more  than  half 
a  crop,  and  all  the  light  soils  have  universally 
failed.  This  statement  is  said  to  be  justly  de- 
scriptive of  the  crop  in  Queen  Ann's  county. 

The  corn  crop,  alihough  it  has  often  been  more 
forward  at  this  season,  never  promised  better  un- 
til within  a  few  days  past;  it  has  been  almost 
universally  assailed  by  the  chinch  bug,  in  greater 
quantities  than  was  ever  remembered  I'lit 
wheat  fields  during  harvest  were  every  where 
remarked  to  be  covered  with  this  noxious  and 
nauseous  insect;  and  as  soon  as  the  wheat  was 


reaped,  they  went  over  to  the  corn  fields,  and  the 
stalks  of  corn  are  literally  black  with  them.  1 
consider  the  corn  crop  was  never  in  more  extreme 
dani.er  of  great,  if  not  total  loss;  for  there  is  no 
calculating  the  probable  damage  that  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  so  extraordinary  a  quantity  of  this 
destructive  insect. 

Charleston,  July  2,  1323. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ult.  enclosing 
a  note  from  Dr.  M.  wishing  an  explanation 
of  a  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of  my  communi- 
cation which  appeared  in  the  American  Farmer, 
No.  12,  vol.  5,  in  these  words:  "  That  the  land 
"  was  so  completely  raised,  that  nothing  but  a 
"  very  high  spring  tide  could  at  all  all'ect" — My 
meaning  of  the  word  "  raised"  was,  that  the  huid 
in  its  native  state  was  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  commcn  tides,  but  by  the  removal  of  the 
original  growth  of  trees,  &c.  and  the  immediate 
and  constant  cultivation  of  oats,  barley,  rye  and 
corn,  it  had  sunk  so  much  as  to  admit  freely  the 
tide  from  the  river,  thereby  putting  it  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  rest  of  my  tide  swamp.  I 
give  the  explanation  with  pleasure — it  may,  per- 
haps, jirevent  others  from  being  at  the  trouble  of 
making  the  same  enquiry. 

Permit  me  to  request  your  attention  also  to  two 
typographical  errors — "  Probability"  of  a  plough 
drawn  by  oxen,  &c. — It  ought  to  be  as  it  was  in 
the  manuscript,  "  possibility,"  altering  the  sense 
materially — also,  near  the  conclusion,  instead  of, 
I  ordered  it  to  be  "  cleaned,"  it  ought  to  be 
"  cleared  ;"  that  is,  the  woods  cut  down  and  then 
cleaned. 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OK  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Smith's  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  and  ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Domtstic 


Number  in- 
spected. 


2072 


Numberde- 
Ijvered. 


1057 


Gi'uwthnot 
of  this 
stale. 


Ue-iii. 

s[>ected. 


ill-    ( 


19 


2074 


1057 


ROD'K  DORSEY,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Julys,  1823 
True  Cojiy,  jroin  the  original   rejiort  o?i  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,   and  de 
livered  from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,   during  the   quarter,   commencing  on 
the  sixth  of  April,   eighteen  hundred  and  twen 
ty   three,  and  ending  on  the  thirteenth   of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


wm^  S»iilsmilsiBu 


Duincstie 
gl-uv^Ul. 

Growth  not 

of  tllU 

stale 

Hciii 
spt'Cled. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

997 

5 

7 

1009 

Number  de- 
livered. 

1057 

17 

1074 

LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector. 
Freasurv  Office,  Annapolis,  July   7,   1823. 
True  Cofiy,  from    the  original   rejiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.   HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


BALTIMORE.    FRIDAY,    JULY    18,    1823. 


iT"  The  Editor  will  be  tliankful  for  a  few 
Sea  Kale  seed — sound,  and  of  recent  growth. — 
They  should  be  put  up  and  sent  in  small  parcels 
not  exceeding  half  an  ounce.  They  are  for  per- 
sons who  have  asked  them  of  the  Editor,  and 
who  wish  to  make  trial  of  that  vegetable. — Also, 
a  small  quantity  of  Guinea  Grass  Seed. 

NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  the  year  1820, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
By  an  Act  of  their  Legislature,  farmers  within 
her  borders,  who  form  themselves  into  county 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  raise  a  premium 
fund,  are  authoii/,ed  to  claim  and  receive  a  like 
amount  fro.n  the  State  Fieasury,  provided  that 
it  does  not  exceed  what  was  allotted  to  the 
county.  The  whole  sum  appropriated  by  tlie 
state  to  this  object,   is  10,000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the 
Presidents  or  delegates  of  the  county  societies. 
It  holds  an  annual  meeting  for  general  purposes 
at  Albany,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  transacts  its  ordinary  l)usiness,  at  other 
times,  by  a  permanent  committee,  aided  by  its 
officers. 

The  state  requires  that  each  society,  that 
claims  its  patronage,  shall  obtain  from  persons 
who  gain  their  joint  rev/ards,  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  process  used  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  in  raising  the  crop,  or  of  feeding  the 
animal,  as  may  be,  before  such  persons  receive 
their  premiums  :  and  further,  it  requires  that 
reports  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secret 
tary  of  State,  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  are  authorized  by  law,  to  select, 
publish,  and  circulate  valuable  essays  and  re- 
ports, at  the  public  expense,  and  also  to  pur« 
chase  and  distribute  useful  seeds  or  plants. 

A  liberal  and  wise  government,  has  thus  con- 
spicuously placed  before  the  Agriculturists  of 
that  great  state,  the  most  animating  inducements 
to  organize  themselves  into  societies,  which  will 
become  a  powerful  and  active  means  to  convey 
the  best  information,  and  most  approved  plants 
or  seeds,  even  to  the  most  retired  farmers — 
to  encourage  all  of  them,  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  their  domestic  animals,  whilst  they 
augment  the  fertility  of  their  soil ;  and  to  induce 
very  many,  to  engage  in  househokl  manufactures. 

The  tendency  of  such  inducements  has  been 
already,  and  most  satisfactorily  seen  wherever 
they  have  been  employed — the  New  York  boai'd 
has  abundant  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  we 
hope  and  believe,  that  they  will  continue  to  en- 
joy the  support  of  their  state,  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  have  imported 
the  latest,  interesting  publications  of  Europe, 
to  commence  an  Agricultural  Library ;  they 
have  procured  from  other  countries,  and  distri- 
buted through  their  state,  many  useful  seeds, 
and  they  have  published  two  volumes  of  me- 
moirs, for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  their  President  and  Secretary,  to 
whom,  and  with  peculiar  pleasure,  we  shall  send 
ill  return,  for  the  acceptance  of  their  board,  a 
complete  sett  of  our  Journal. 

We  feel  that  the  Agriculturists  of  our  country, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  zealous  and  en- 
lightened officers  of  that  board.  To  the  distin- 
guished and  munificent  liberality  of  their  Presi- 
dent, Stephen  Van  Ransselaer,  boundless  praise 
is  justly  due — he  has  bestowed  ample  premium 
funds  for  several  years,  upon  as  many  agricultu- 
ral societies — he  has  caused  geological  surveys 
of  counties  to  be  executed  and  published,  and  is 
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we  think 

lias 

to  induce 


now  pushinK  these  valuable  reseaichcs  along  the  progress  of  our  Editorial  labors,  and 
precinctsof  their  grand  canal,  and  he  has  offered  that  the  New  York  board  ot  agriculture 
a  nattern  farm,  to  the  free  acceptance  of  the  also  received  suflicient  encouragement 
state— but  above  all,  are  the  agriculturists  of  them  to  call  upon  their  tcUow  citizens,  specih 
this  nation  indebted  to  him  for  the  pure  and  cally,  for  any  inlorination  that  may  be  peculiar 
bright    example,    of    unostentatious    usefulness,  ly  within  the  power  of  ^certain  persons,   to  pro 

which  the  liberality  and  exeilions  of  this   inter-  '  '     ' 

esting  citizen,  |)lace  so  broadly,  yet  so  modestly 
before  his  countrymen  ;  for  who  amon;^  us,  can 
perceive  his  merits,  and  comprehend    the  scope 


cure  or   give — a 


r.d 


if  the)  will   coRtinue  to  em 
ploy  their  influence,   in  this  way,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the   farmers  of   this   country,  would  have 
great  cause  to  be  grateful,  for  the  many  benefits 


of  his  designs,  without  wishing  to  co  operate  which  they  would  derive  from  the  authentic  an- 
witha  leader  at  once,  so  munificent,  yet  souii-  swcrs  that  could  thus  be  obtained,  from  men  ot 
assuming— so  active,  and  inquisitive,  yet  so  re-  experience,  in  every  department  of  agriculture 
tirin->  The  services  of  such  men  mav  be  made  Already  much  useful  knowledge  has  been  un- 
extremely  beneficial  to  society,  and  it  behoves  folded  by  their  efforts,  and  we  hope  that  they 
the  rulers  of  the^e  states,  to  patronize  agiicultu-  will  persevere  as  they  have  begun.  1  hat  the 
ral  a'^sociations,  which  are,  in  their  nature  so  rulers  of  their  state,  will  continue  to  patronize 
well  adapted  to  call  sucli  talents,  feelings  and  such  eflForts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
means,  into  congenial  and  profitable  operation.  when  we  advert  to  the  objects  of  their  solici 
To  the  secretary  of  the  board,  Mr.  George  VV.  tude,  and  the  boundless  advantages  that  must 
Fcathcrstonhaugh,  a  learned,  enterprizing,  and  flow  from  the  prosecution  ot^  their  labors 
practical  farmer,  the  people  of  New  York,  andl  The  enlightened  policy  or  their  state,  guaran- 
of  this  union,  are  under  heavy  but  grateful  obli-;tees  ptipetual  and  ample  patronage,  to  the 
gationsforhis  persevering  and  successful  efforts,  board  ot  agriculture,  trom  whose  future  services, 
to  unfold  the  principles,  and  correct  the  precepts  judging  from  the  past,  we  anticipate  great 
of  our  Rural  Economy— for  we  owe  to  his  labors  benefit  to  our  countrymen, 
the  opportunity  of  benefitting,   by  the    perusal 


of  a  well  digested,  and  very  instructive  essay 
written  upon  these  important  subjects,  at  the 
desire  of  the  board  of  Agriculture,  who  appro- 
ved and  published  it,  in  their  first  volume  of  the 
memoirs,  of  which  it  makes  the  chief  part. — 
That  the  board  could  have  obtained  numerous 
communications  from  actual,  and  active  farmers 
with  which,  to  form  their  first  annual  volume, 
was  not  to  have  been  expected — they,  therefore, 
very  judiciously  sought  at  the  hands  of  their  in- 
telligent and  worthy  secretary,  an  original  essay 
that  should  furnish  correct  information,  and  use- 
ful advice,  upon  the  various  subjects  of  a  far 
mer's  hopes   and   cares. 


The  policy  of  that  state,  is  worthy  of  general 
imitation;  she  fosters  education,  the  sciences, 
agriculture,   and    internal   improvements,   with 


possible — The  delay  will  not  diminish  the  effect 
of  his  observations,  and  will,  we  hope,  not  pre- 
vent him  from  repeating  his  acceptable  favour?. 

Seed,  Grain,  &c.  kkceived  for  distribution 
since  last  notice. 
From  Commodore   Chauncey,  a  small   box  of 
wheat,  with  the  following  note  : 
My  Dear  Sir, 
I  leave  with  you  a- sample  of  Chili  wheatj  which 
1  have  lately  received,  and  I  pray  you  to  make 
such    disposition  of  it  as  you  may  think  best  for 
the  farmer's  interest. 

Your's  truly, 

I.  CH.\UNCEY. 
LIMA  BEANS,  direct  from  Lima,  sent  to  the 
Editor  l)y  Mr.  Didier. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— couRECTKD  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $8 — Howard  street 
Supei-finc,  %7  '25— fine  do.  $6  "5— Wharf,  do.  §6  75 
— sales — New  wheat,  gl  55  to  1  27 — Red  do.  gl 
42  to  $1  43 — Rye.  75  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts.  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork  §4  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1    3/ i   to    1  50 — Peas, 


tained,  and  promptly  publishefd,  and  it  has  un 
doubtedly  been  received  by  eveiy  body  as  a 
most  acceptable  substitute  for  a  score  of  ad- 
dresses that  had  been  received  by  the  board  for 
publication  ;  as  these  no  doubt,  were  conforma- 
bly to  usage,  mere  fervid  exhortations,  to  efforts 
and  changes  of  declared  importance,  without  a 
sufficient  designation  of  the  means  of  their  ac- 
complishment, or  the  evidence  of  their  utility — 
errors  which  cannot  too  soon  be  corrected  by  our 
Agricultural  orators. 

But  from  the  mass  of  addresses  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  board,  they  wisely  selected,  that 
which  Mr.  Madison  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Albemarle,  Virginia,  to 
complete  their  first  volume;  for  as  they  have 
very  justly  remarked,  "  this  address  confirms  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  age." 

Their  second  volume  of  memoirs  gives  us  the 
most  welcome  evidence  of  a  growing  zeal,  for 
the  advancement  of  Agricultuie,  throughout 
their  state  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  may  be  very 
correctly  ascribed  to  that  spirit  of  emulation 
which  the  Legislative  bounty,  and  judicious 
measures  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  have  cal- 
led into  generous  activity.  Their  second  volume 
contains  many  interesting  communications,  from 
practical  farmers,  which  abundantly  prove  the 
willingness  of  this  great  body  of  our  population, 
to  impart  knowledge,  wh'  never  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  lay  aside  their  characteristic  diffidence, 
■which  alone  prevents  those  who  excel  from  pub- 
licly giving  their  advice  to  otliers — but  this  feel 
ing'invariably  yields,  when  we  persuade  them 
of  the  useful  tendency  of  such  communications, 
and  bring  the  obligation  of  each  member  of  so- 
ciety to  the  test,  under  their  consideration — of 
this  fact  we  have  had  abundant  proofs,   in  the 


a  munificent  and  enterprizing  spirit,  that  v/illjbUick  eved,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  ^5  50 
extend  the  knowledge,  and  augment  the  resour  U  gte— Orchard  Grass  do.  |!3-Herds' Grass  do.«3 
ces  of  her  citizens,  to  a  degree,  that  cannot  now,l_'i-imothy  do.  {54  50~Millet,  none— Buckwheat 
be  even  faintly  sketched,  by  the  roost  sanguine !„r,ne— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  from 
mind.  I  tlie   wagons   35  cts.  per  gal.  including  the  bar- 

How  long  will  the  people  of  her  sister  states :,.ti_\,,,,ie  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do., 
suffer  this  example  to  remain,  as  if  lost  to  them  .'  c,5  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  50,  scarce— Herrings, 
Upon  some,  it  imperiously  calli,  in   modes  that  j^^n  j^  gj  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50 — Fine  salt, 

'  "" ^ '""  .-.-..-  .      -       Coarse,   do.  70 — Butter, 

-Eggs,   16  cts.   per  doz. 
;^16  per  ton — Straw,  ;jji0. 
MA^.YL.^^■D  Tobacco. — Same  as  last  report.— 


cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity — and  we  re-igo  to  65  cts.  per  bush.- 
joiccatit— we  are  glad  that  self-protection  ur-j^t;,.kin)  14  cts  per  lb 
ges   us  and  our  neighbours  to   imitate  her  bold  i Hay      "    ' 


This  they   freely  ob-  ''»''   ''^''se  policy.     The    work  of   improvement 


will  thus  ;;f(:f5saWi'i/ proceed,  and  the  enjoyments  Sales,  8  hhds.  spangled  and  red,  Mr.  Notley 
of  society  be  augmented  ;  universities,  and  pn-  Young,  Prince  (ienrge's  S15— 21  hhds.  good  red, 
mary  schools;  turnpike  roads,  and  canals;  agri-  jyi,..  Charles  Hill,  Prince  George's  SIO— 1  hhd. 
cultural    societies,  and  pattern   farms,    are   thus  fine  ytHow,  Mr.  George  Cook,  Elk  Ridge  !549.— 


eUewhere  assured  of  state  support,   by  the    no 
ble  example  of  New  York. 

In  ^Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  people  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  co-exten- 
sive efforts,  and  even  in  Maryland,  we  have  felt 
the  impulse  of  their  movements — we  have  been 
driven  to  contemplations,  from  which  much  good 
may  arise — a  Canal  from  the  Susquehanna  linked 
with  the  lakes,  and  another  from  the  Potomac 
stretched  to  the  western  waters,  are  necessary  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  Baltimore — these  would 
preserve  it  a  great  market,  and  their  revenue 
would  more  than  defray  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  State  Government.  Shall  not  this  common 
good  be  secured  by  a  general  effort  ?  Will  not 
the  whole  state  embrace  and  execute  the  design  .> 

But  to  return  to  the  memoirs — we  long  since 
determined  to  make  copious  extracts  from  the 
first  volume,  and  we  shall  still  do  it  ;  nor  will  we 
make  less  free  with  many  parts  of  the  second  vo- 
lume ;  indeed,  we  would  copy  the  greater  part  of 
each,  if  we  did  not  feel  obliged  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  many  of  our  patrons  who  already  pos- 
sess these  memoirs  in  their  original  form. 

We  will,  in  our  next,  lay  before  our  readers 
tlie  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's 
Essay,  as  a  suitable  prelude  to  othert;xtracts,  and 
au  appropriate  explanation  of  its  origin  ;  and,  be 
cause  it  gives  some  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Board  had  to  encounter,  together 
with  a  fair  view  of  the  tendency  of  their  labors. 

To  Correspondents. — "  S."  is  informed  that 
liis  remarks  on  the  Kly,  have  been  read  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  shall  be  inserted  as  soon  as 


Highest  price  ever  obtained  in  the  state — this 
hogshead  weighed  but  276  pounds,  each  leaf 
had  been  carefully  jiicked  and  ironed  out,  and 
the  sample  left  at  tlic  office  of  the  American 
Farnw.-,  is  of  clear  yell<vv,  resembling  gold 
leaf. 


PATENT 

The  subscriber  would  resjjectfuily  inform  the 
publick,  that  he  continue?  to  manufacture  his  pa- 
tent Cylinder  Straw  Cutters  at  the  usual 
place,  6  doors  above  J'^ufaiu,  in  Market-street, 
and  at  his  usual  prices — (sec  .American  Farmer, 
vol.  4,  No.  18,  J).  144)  which  he  warrants  to  cut 
hay  and  straw  of  every  description,  straight  or 
tangled,  and  to  feed  themselves  without  ditficnlty ; 
and  also  corn  tops,  stocks  and  husks,  and  likewise 
cane  tops.  He  makes  a  large  sized  machine  to  be 
worked  with  two  cranks,  or  by  a  horse,  capable 
of  cutting  from  4  to  5  tons  per  day,  with  extra 
knives,  price  100  dolls.  Gentlemen  intCRding  to 
get  either  size  of  the  above  described  Machines 
would  oblige  the  subscriber  by  sending  in  their 
orders  as  soon  as  mav  be  com  enient. 

JON.\THAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Baltiinore. 


Print'.J  evtr>  FiiJa>  M  %i  l>tr  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEll,  EUi. 
lor.by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON, on  the-  Norlh  Wfst  comer  gl  Markit 
and  Bt^vitleit'  sri-t^ts,  r.nltipioi-e  ;  v.  here  rvtry  d^si-riptiun  of  Book 
and  Job  Printing  i?  txtTutcl  with  ji'fi:ncsi  and  dt ipalch— Older, 
from  a  distance  (or  PIUN'ITNCi  or  lUNDING,  vitt.  proper  dh 
rtctiuns  pioiuptiy  attended  to,  uddresstil  to  J.  Kohinson,  UaltiimJre* 
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AGlilCULTTJIlE.  circumstances  to  eke  out  our  first  annual  volume 

■ with  detached  essays  iVoiii  sucli  sources  as  might 

Ax  KSSAY  ox  THK  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  bc  accessible  to  US,  it  would  iirubably  be  more 
OF  RURAL  ECONOMV,  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTORY  Useful  to  |irescnt  thc  agricultural  public  at  once 
LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSE-  with  a  treatise  on  aijricultuve  and  rural  ccoiiomv : 
LAER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OK  AGRI-  wherein  tile  [jrinciples  u)jon  which  a  successful 
CLLTUHE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEw-voRK — BY  husbandry  must  ilways  depend,  should  be  fami- 
G.  w.  lEATHERSTONHAUGH,  ESQ;  liarly  explained,  and  the  application  of  thtir  ne- 
cessary results  be  applied  to  the  present  condi- 
.  - .        -     .        J 

re  of 
the  connexion  betwixt  chemistry  and  agriculture 
could  be  unfolded  to  tliat  class  of  jjlain  men,  who 


[J^rferred  to,  and  hromixed  in  our  last  number.1  '"O"  °f  agriculture  in  the  state  of  Kew-York. 
'^     •'  thought  that  in  a  work  ot  this  kind,  the  nature 

INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


To  the  Hon.  Stehhen    Van  Rennselaer,  President  think  much,    although   they   say  little,  perhaps 

of  the  Board  of  ylg^ricuitiire.  *''°'"    tieiug   conscious  ot  a  defective    education. 

j^jj,  J      c-  Many  individuals  of  the  laborious  classi:s  of  the 

Ipaitook  with  yourself  and  the  members  of  the  yeomanry   are  unai^le  to  penetrate   beyond  the 

General  Committee  of  the  board  of  Agriculture,  "'»'  mtcUectual  difliculty,  for  want  of  slight  as 

the   regret    which   was  felt  on  learning  that  the  sistance  in  the  elementary  parts  of  knowledge  : 

communications  received  from  the  county  agri-  a"^    1  have   often   wunessed   the    extraordinary 

cultural  societies,   at  the  close  of  the  year   1B19,  elasticity  of  minds  from   uhich  the  pressure  has 

were  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  con-  'Jcen  judiciously   removed.     This  suggestion   of 

templated  by  the  legislature,  of  forming  an  annu-  """e  led  to  many  conversations,  which  terminat- 

al  volume  out  of  such  communications,  and  of  es- :  ^d  in  my  consenting  to  furnish  for  the  first  annual 

says  on  agriculture.     Yet  when   we  reflect,  that  volume  of  the  board  ot  agriculture  an   essay  at- 

the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture   was  ^er  thc  plan  alluded  to,  upon  agriculture  and  ru- 


an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  economical  institu-' 
tioiis  of  this  country,  and  that  many  of  the  coun- 


be  ruined  in  the  end.— These  opinions  ive  gra- 
dually given  way.  Adverse  circumstanci's  have 
arisen  in  their  turn,  and  convinced  the  reluctant 
merchant,  that  thc  true  resources  of  the  country 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  land,  and  in  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  farmer.  This  is  a  hai)  jy  re- 
volution in  public  opinion  ;  and  promises  that 
notwithstanding  the  partial  derangement  of  ge- 
neral atTairs,  the  country  will  soon  become  pros- 
perous aud  contented.  It  is  true,  we  are  hut  in  the 
infancy  of  agriculture,  as  an  art,  an  :  i  hough  ma- 
ny intelligent  agriculturists  are  spread  throiigh  the 
state,  yet  they  are  not  numerous  enough  at  pre- 
sent, to  visit  each  other  conveniently,  or  lo  ex- 
tend sufficiently  the  knowledge  of  many  iniijrove- 
ments  in  husbandry,  which  are  intrinsically  valu- 
able ;  these  inconveniencies  will  be  gradually  cor- 
rected. It  is  probable,  that  henceforward,  every 
year  will  add  to  the  number  of  successful  and 
intelligent  farmers;  and  the  moment  it  is  per- 
ceived that  any  one  man,  or  any  particular  let  of 
men,  succeed  uniformly  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours, it  follows  of  course,  they  will  be  imitated; 
and  when  that  is  done,  the  great  point  is  gained, 
and  the  state  will  feel  the  benefit  of  it.  To  acce- 
lerate so  desired  a  moment,  it  is  just  that  we  all 
contribute  as  we  conveniently  can  to  the  general 
stock  of  information.  The  judicious  enactments  of 


ral  economy.     1  shall  here  say  nothing  of  my  in- 

_^_^^  ^ ^ __ competency  to  do  justice  to   the  subject  ;  but  an 

t\"'soci'eties  might  be  fairly  siipposed  unacquaint-  •'"Perfecl  attempt  of  this  kind  by  an  unpractised  the  legislature,  have  made  the  efforts  of  the  friends 
ed  with  the  value  of  what  they  might  deem  a  hand,  cannot  bring  discredit  on  any  man.  It  is^of  the  farming  interest,  comparatively  easy.  Never 
doubtful  experiment,  it  may  have  been,  and  was  '""Y  intention  to  throw  into  a  tamiliar  form  the !  was  munificent  encouragement  better  timed,  and  I 
probably  anticipated,  that  few  communications  aniount  of  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  snthe'may  add  confidently,  it  has  not  been  extended  in 
of  interest  could  be  expected  during  the  first  sea-,  s."t>ject,  from  books  and  from  a  somewhat  exten-  \'ain.  It  is  evident  that  the  agricultural  societies 
son  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  law.  sive  practice  ;  not  conducted,  however,  I  contess,  of  most  of  the  counties  in  this  state,  are  rapidly 
There  was  therefore  a  manifest  propriety  on  the  i"'"l'^r   the    most   auspicious   circumstances;   "  


for 


with  little  previous  knowledge  that  way,  I  com- 
menced my  operations  in  what  was  scarce  better 
than  a  wilderness,  and  without  an  intelligent 
neighbour  of  any  description  to  correct  my  errors 
by  his  advice    or  example.     1   would  here   con- 

dules,  with  a  view   to  have  the  annual  returns  t'^,"^  myself  with   remarking,  that  those  persons  jcould  not'be,  if  tlie' people  had  not  had  just  rea- 

madc  in  a  useful,  constant  and  systematic  manner. 


part  of  the  general  committee,  when,  in  their 
first  annual  address  to  the  county  societies,  they 
so  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  the  board,  and  furnished  them 
at  the  same  time  with  the  prouer  forms  of  sclie 


gaining  hold  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  :  it  is 
universally  conceded,  that  they  have  been  produc- 
tive of  very  benelicial  effects  ,  and  those  which 
have  held  their  annual  fairs  for  this  year,  have 
been  attended  and  supported  with  greater  spirit 
than  the  preceding  year  ;  and  this  uii'juestioiiably 


The  ground  work  could  only  then  be  considei-ed 
as  properly  laid  upon  which  the  superstructure 
■was  to  be  raised,  and  if  thc  officers  of  those  soci- 
eties are  careful  to  make  their  returns  after  the 
method  suggested  to  them  l)y  the  board,  in  a  ve- 
ry few  years  the  agricultural  interest  will  possess 
in  the  annual  volumes  to  be  published  by  auUiori 
ty  of  the  state,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  nature 


who  contemplate  embracing  a  rural  life,  and  I'sons  to  perceive  the  utility  of  these  institutions, 
believe  them  to  be  very  numerous,  considering  AH  the  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  there  has 
the  condition  of  human  business  as  it  now  stands,  been  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  is  here  stated,  that,  farms,  and  a  manifest  anxiety  on  the  important 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  health,  subject  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
of  happiness,  and  some  knowledge  withal,  by  at-,  horses.  The  institution,  therefore,  of  county  ag- 
tending  to  rural  affairs  :  and  I  feel  that  it  would  ricultural  societies,  and  of  annual  fairs,  is  no  Ion- 
have  been  incalculably  advantageous  to  myself,  jger  to  be  considered  a  >!loubtful  experiment,  but 
if  proper   views  on  this  important  subject    had  |is  now  entitled  to  be  fairly  pronounced  a  great  sa- 


andprogressof  agricultural  improvements,  and  of  I '^^t;n  thrown  in  my  way  when  I  tirst   settled  in  lutary  undertaking  on  the  part  of  tiie  community 
the  resources  of  the   state  at    large.     We  have  'he  country,  somewhat  in  the   form   in  which  ' '        '  •     '     ' 


cause  to  believe  that  the  interest  excited  by  this 
important  subject  is  becoming  general  and  that 
great  advantages  have  been  gained  upon  the  state 
of  apathy  in  which  we  were  a  few  years  ago, 
which  point  to  profitable  and  enduring  conse- 
quences, springing  from  the  munificent  law,  hi- 
therto, 1  believe,  peculiar  to  this  state. 

It  was  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Fairs  in  this  state,  but  previous  I  believe 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  that  I  had  consi  Jer- 
ed  with  myself  what  would  be  the  most  effectual 
way  of  giving  thc  spur  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, which  was  at  tliat  time  beginning  to  draw  a 
large  share  of  public  attention  ;  and  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  vocation  of  a  farmer,  to 
which  1  am  indebted  for  more  health  and  satis 
faction  ihan  I  have  possessed  at  any  other  period 
of  my  life,  I  committed  occasionally  my  ideas  to 
paper,  and  even  entertained  the  thought  of  en 
larging  them  into  a  form  proper  for  public  in- 
si)ection  at  a  favourable  moment.  When  the  sub 
ject  of  the  publication  of  an  annual  volume  was 
under  discussion  by  the  general  committee,  and 
various  methods  were  suggested  of  filling  the  vo 
lumc,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
communications  from  the  county  societies,  I  took 
occa-ion  to  observe  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  c-  liitet.  thtit  since  we  were  obliged  by 
Voi..  5. — 18. 


1 1  which  has  produced  unexpected  advantages  in  a 
now  contemplate  to  offer  my  own  to  the  public,      very   brief  space   of  time  ;  and  which   only  re- 
To  say  that  v/e  are  entirely  ignorant  of  tru&»quii'es  to  be  persevered  in,   with  prudence  and 
agriculture,  would  be  asserting  too  much;  but  it  lenergy,    to  ensure  benefits  of  the  most  lasting 


is  true,  that  there  are  very  few  persons  in  the 
state,  who  have  ventured  beyond  the  humble 
operations  in  use  amongst  our  least  instructed  far 
mers  ;  and  those  tew,  I  have  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  believing,  have  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  l)eing  visionary  and  improvident.  My  first  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  field  of  turnips,  ten  jears  ago, 
under  the  drill  system,  was  considered  ridiculous. 
I  was  repeatedly  assured  they  would  not  grow, 
and  then  if  they  did  grow,  what  could  I  do  with 
ten  acres  of  turnips  ?  But  as  to  draiuiiig,  and 
liming,  and  erecting  threshing  mills,  all  that  was 
absolute  ruin. — These  opinions,  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  neglected  condition  ol  the  landed  in- 
terest. Commerce  was  the  reigning  occupation. 
Our  merchants  -vere  the  princes  of  the  country  ; 
and  farmers  were  considered  but  as  tlieir  purvey- 
ors. Many  of  that  small  class  ol  piopiietors, 
who  had  retired  into  the  country  with  slender 
means,  had  apparently  not  succeeded,  for  their 
necessary  improvements  had  in  most  instances, 
absorbed  their  resources,  and  their  occasional  vi 
sits  to  the  cities,  were  generally  induced  by  thc 
necessity  of  raising  money  ;  and  thus  they  acquir- 
ed the  character  of  needy  men,  who  were  sure  to 


kind. 

Example  amongst  farmers,  is  unquestionably  a 
better  teacher  than  precept  ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  principally  by  example,  that  a  more, 
perfect  kind  of  husbandry  is  eventually  to  be  es- 
tablished amongst  us  ;  yet  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation  of  examples  or  facts, 
is  the  disclosure  of  the  principles  out  of  whicli 
they  grow,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  constan- 
cy. A  successful  fact  shews  us,  indeed,  the  pos- 
si'l)ility  of  the  thing,  and  that  we  may  hope  to  be 
equally  fortunate,  by  imitating  carefully  the  pro- 
cess which  was  observed  to  produce  it  at  first ; 
but  the  advantage  is  limited  here,  whilst  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  thc  principles  upon  which  tha 
fact  depended,  would,  perhaps,  teach  that  we 
might  have  been  still  more  successful  under  the 
same  circumstances,  or  have  made  a  better  use 
of  the  same  means.  An  ordinary  farmer  ob- 
serves his  neighbour  raising  fine  crops  of  turnips 
with  fresh  spring  dung,  which  hitherto  he  him- 
self has  only  used  when  it  was  a  year  or  two  old, 
.iiid  perfectly  black  and  short.  He  therefore 
spreads  his  own  spring  dung  o.i  his  wheat,  which 
notwithstanding  its  luxuriant  growth,  «  struck 
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•with  the  rust,  whilst  his  neighbour's  wheat  rais- 
ed upon  a  turnip  lay,  is  sound.  A  modciate 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  this  art,  would  have 
prevented  his  making  this  mistake.  It  would 
have  taught  him  that  the  diseases  of  wheat  are 
chiefly  owing  to  insects  ;  that  insects  deposite 
their  eggs  in  innumerable  quantities  in  rank  ani- 
mal dung,  whose  fermentation  quickly  hutclies 
them  ;  that  the  plants,  too  rapidly  forced  by  the 


which 


interest  in  recommending  the   books   to 
they  have  had  access. 

The  real  capital  of  this  state,  is  its  land,  which 
is  to  be  made  productive  by  the  skill  and  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants,  who  for  all  the  purposes  ol 
a  general  statement,  may  be  considered  as  far- 
mers ;  and  as  must  always  be  the  case,  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  still  in  a  state  of  progressive  occupa- 

__^ _    tion,  these  farmers  may  be  described  as  men  with 

fermentation,  become  the  easy  prey  of  their  ene- 1  strong  prejudices  in  fnvour  of  the  simple  agri- 
mies,  who  penetrate  the  solt  straw  at  pleas*ire,  cultural  operations  practised  by  their  fathers  ; 
and  interrupt  the  determination  of  the  juices  to  the  chopping  and  burning  ;  the  sowing  and  reap- 
the  head  :  It  would  have  taught  him  also,  what  ing.  as  long  as  the  soil  would  make  any  returns, 
perhaps  his  more  wary  neighbour  knew,  that  Men,  too,  with  such  limited  acquirements  from 
there  is  a  certain  order  after  which  all  things  are, education,  as  belong  to  their  stage  of  society.  .\ 
to  be  used,  or  confusion  ensues;  that  the  best  i  very  large  portion,  however,  of  the  state  has 
way  to  keep  spring  dung  out  of  the  reach  of  flies, ;  gone  through  the  severe  process  of  clearing  and 
is  to  bury  it  in  the  earth  in  rows,  where  the  fer 


crojjping,  and  has   reached  the   first  step,  where 
an   art,    commences 


mentation  and  the  evanescent  particles,  which  un-!agricultui-e,  as  an  art,  commences  ;  wliich  is, 
der  any  other  plan  would  be  lost,  wouVi  greatly  !  when  the  stumps  are  sutnciently  decayed  to  ad- 
tend  to  ensure  a  crop  of  turnips  :  and  that  thejniitof  the  plough  passing  freely  through  their 
rank  animal  parts  being  thus  expended,  wheat  roots.  In  this  situation,  there  would  be  liule  en- 
might  be  safely  and  advantageously  sown  as  the  couragement  for  untaught  and  prejudiced  men  to 
second  crop.  In  short,  a  little  book  knowledge  pursue  their  vocation,  if  tUey  were  obliged  to 
\YOuld  tend  to  keep  him    within  the   rules  of  his;  toil  almost  fruitlessly  upon  their  exhausted  lands. 


art,  and  prevent  him  from  making  continual 
mistakes  ;  whilst  it  would  place  within  his  reach 
numerous  resources,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  perhaps  never  dreamt.  I  think  that  no  good 
argument  can  be  maintained  against  some  study 
of  ilieorv,  as  well  as  practice  ;  that  is,  a  theory 
sustained  hy  facts  universally  conceded.  t,yery 
farmer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  true  theory  of  his 
art,  is,  at  the  best,  a  farmer  very  imperfectly  in 


no  doubt,  tiiousands  of  resolute,  industrious  men, 
who  notwithstanding  the  occasional  success  which 
attends  their  ojierations,  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
dark,  and  that  they  do  not  entirely  understand 
their  own  business  ;  they  hear  of  novelties  being 
introduced  which  promise  great  advantages,  and 
dare  not  venture  to  imitate  them,  because  oeing 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  tlieir  art,  they  are 
unable  to  form  a  judgment  whether  any  experi- 
ment has  even  chance  of  succeeding  ;  and  tliere- 
fore  they  remain  contented  witli  the  sort  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  a  defective  education  and 
a  very  limited  experience  have  furnished  theo* 
with.  There  is  a  more  vulgar  prejudice  which 
governs  many  men  ;  a  soi-t  of  conceit  that  they 
understand  athiiig  peiltctly  well,  and  are  not  in 
want  of  advice  :  but  1  believe  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  has  been  more  retarded  by  the  ab- 
sense  of  fair  opportunities  to  acquire  it,  and  cnat 
this  circumstance  has  principally  affected  the 
most  numerous  and  most  valuable  part  of  the 
community.  If  this  be  true,  the  remedy  is  at 
once  apparent  :  it  is  to  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  probable  value  of  any  novelty, 
by  unfolding  to  them  in  a  sound  and  intelligible 
manner  the  true  connexion  of  all  the  principles 
which  govern  their  humblest  operations  ;  by  en- 
larging not  their  knowledge  of  facts,  but  of  the 
remote  causes  of  these  facts  ;  by  giving  them  a 
general  view  of  the  economy  of  creation,  and 
teaching  them  to  think  for  themselves.     If  habits 


with  the  sole  assistance  of  the  scanty  manure, 
furnished  by  a  very  limited  and  ill-provuled 
stock.  It  is  lure,  therefore,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  knowledge  is  apparent.  A  people  fcitile 
in  resources,  ingenious  in  discerning  their  inte- 
rests, and  constant  in  jmrsuing  them,  are  capable  | 

of  carrying  rural  economy  to  pertection  in  a  very  of  reasoning  upon  such   matters  could  be  estab- 
few  years,  if  only  their  prejudicescould  ue  easily 'lished,  then   indeed  tlie   experiments  and  facts 
overcome.     The  liberality  ot  our  state    govern- 'which  may  be  put  into  their  possession  in"  future 
formed,  and  will   alwavs  be  considered   so.     Tojmcnt,  has,  I  apprehend,  obviated   a  very  serious  publications   may   be  eminently    valuable;  but  I 
argue,  therefore,  altogether  against  theory,  is  to! part  of  the  difficulty,  by  providing  that  the  annu-  apprehend  if  the  labors  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
■  '       ■    ■  But  it   will  probably  al  volume  to  be  jjublished  by  the  board   ol  agri-  ture  should  be  limited  to  publishing  from  time  to 

culture,  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  county  soci«-  time,  detached  essays  and  experiments  in  the  va- 
ties,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.*  It  is  there-  rious  branrhes  of  husbandry,  that  the  general 
fore  probable  tiiat  such  a  volume  would  be  read,  condition  of  knowledge  on  such  .subjects  would  not 
if  put  into  proper  channels  for  circulation,  and  be  much  changed.  The  people  will  read  them 
that  it  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  coun-  with  as  much  distrust  as  they  have  previously 
try,  if  the  contents  were  suited  to  the  character  listened  to  other  matters  to  which  they  have  paid 
ot  the  people,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  sub-  little  attention.  On  this  point,  however,  I  have 
ject.  On  this  head,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  ajhad  it  objected  to  me.  that  the  people  for  whose 
difference  of  opinion  ;  and   from   the  moment  Ijbenefit  this  volume  is  to  be  published,  are  not  in 


argue  against  knowledge 

be  objected,  that  there  are  already  treatises  on 
husbandry,  and   that  if  they  have  not  produced 
good  effects,  it  is  in  vain  to  write  any  more.  Why 
good  treatises  have  not  produced  corresponding 
eftects  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Perhaps  they  have, 
in  a  partial  degree;  and  what  I  dare  say  is  per- 
fectly true,  is,  that  they  have  not  been  extensive- 
ly read.     The  great  body  of  farmers,   fof    whose 
benefit  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, have  hitherto  not   been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing to   books  for  agricultural  knowledge  ;  and  I 
apprehend  before  that  habit  can  be  induced  up- 
on them,  books  of  that  description  must  be  made 
more  attractive.     Few  of  the  best  English  works 
have   been  re-published  in  this  country,  nor  do 
any    of  them    appear   to   me   to   be    elementary 
enough.     A  treatise  on  agriculture,  evidently  the 
production  of  a  man  of  great  talents  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  published  last  winter,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  read,  and  this  does  not  af- 
ford much  encouragement  to  one  engaged  in  the 
same  object.     One  circumstance,  however,  which 
has  not   been   mentioned,   has  probably   had    its 
share  in  limiting  the  circulation  of  useful  works 
upon  agriculture.     Ordmary  farmers,  particular 
ly  in  these  times,  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
books  to   lay   out  their   money  upon  them  ;  and 
men  of  more  intelligence,   have  been  generally 
disappointed  in  agricultural  works  which   have 
hitherto  been  published.     They    have  too  often 
found  them  immethodical,   and  have  risen  from 
their  perusal  conscious  of  that  confusion  of  ideas, 
■which  invariably  is  occasioned  by  flinging  even 
the  most  valuable  materials  injudiciously  togeth 
er.     In   some  instanc.  s   they   are   too  scientific. 
The  ancient  history  of  agriculture,  the  profuse- 
ness  of  the  technical  terms  of  art,  and  the  ela 
borate  accounts  of  operations  not  fitted  for  theii 
own  affairs,  forbid  the  hope  that  such  books  could 
ever  become  popular.     It  is  probably  owing  ti, 
considerations  of  this  nature,  that  many   of  tht 
European   works   have    not   been   re-publishe 


was  obliged  to  deliberate  upon  the  method  which 
promised  most  utility,  1  have  continually  felt  all 
the  difficulties  belonging  to  the  subject. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  we  are  not  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  true  agriculture,  although  there 
areveij  few  persons  in  the  state  who  have  ventur- 
ed beyond  the  humble  operations  in  use  amongst 
our  least  instructed  farmers,  and  1  believe  this  to 
be  strictly  true.  A  great  majority  of  the  better 
order  of  farmers,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  state,  pursue  habitually  an  agriculture  at  ran- 
dom :  they  pay  it  is  true,  more  or  less  attention 
to  manuring  and  perhaps  generally  gel  better 
crops  than  their  less  careful  neighbours.  But  they 
do  not  even  seem  to  suspect,  that  whilst  they  are 
carrying  on  their  business  so  much  better  than 
others,  they  are  really  but  pursuing  a  single 
branch  of  their  art,  and  that  only  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  They  are  yet  to  be  taught  that  agri- 
culture, or  ploughing  and  sowing,  is  but  a  part  of 
the  true  business  which  rural  economy  compre- 
liends ;  and  that  this  can  never  be  made  to  flour- 
ish as  it  ought  to  do,  without  keeping  a  steady 
eye  upon  the  natural  order  ot  the  various  branch- 
es which  compose  the  whole  system.    There  are. 


*  1  ho  fie  the  board  of  agriculture  "will  deem  it 
worth  recommending  to  the  county  societies,  that 
iJiese  volumes  be  judiciously  distributed  ;  Jierhajis 
U  would  be  well,  as  the  number  of  volumes  fur 
'•ac/i  county  society  noill  not  equal  the  number  oj 
\inembers,  to  add  a    volume   to  some  /larlicular 


i-emium,ivich  injunctions  tolend Utol/teirneig/i 
and  that  intelligent  men  here,  have  not  felt  morej/iowrs  who  are  members. 


situation  to  receive  knowledge  of  tins  kind 
that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  relation  of 
principles  to  each  other,  as  they  affect  agricul- 
ture, without  entering  somewhat  into  the  domains 
ef  the  kindred  sciences  of  chfemis'.ry  and  geolo- 
gy, which  men  without  education  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  can  be  made  to  comprehend  in  a  brief 
treatise.  To  tills  objection  as  it  concerns  the  peo- 
ple, I  do  not  attach  much  importance  :  tiie  diffi- 
culty must  be  to  the  writer  of  such  a  treatise, 
and  not  to  the  people.  A  long  residence  in  the 
interior  among^t  plain  farmers,  with  whom  I  have 
had  constant  intercourse,  has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  lacking  to  them  on  the  score  of 
intelligence  ;  and  they  can  understand  any  thing 
perfectly  well,  and  put  it  to  the  best  use,  if  it  is 
imparted  to  them  in  a  plain  and  regular  way, 
consistent  with  their  own  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting.  The  many  conversations  1  have  held 
with  men  of  this  description,  have  long  ago  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  instruct- 
ing farmers  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  gene- 
neral  prosperity  :  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
any  conversation  with  an  intelligent  man,  :inxi- 
ous  for  informationof  a  more  enlarged  kind  than 
what  he  possesses,  without  co  ning  at  once  to  the 
difficulty  which  is  here  objected.  An  ingenious, 
yet  unlettered  farmer  who  lives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lime,  \  et  lias  never  dared  to  use  it,  hears 
of  the  extraordinary  success  attending  its  opera- 
tion on  land,  and  comes  to  witness  it.  After  en- 
quiring how  and  in  what  quantities  it  was  used, 
he  expresses  his  astonishment ;  he  listens  with 
anxiety  to  an  account  of  the  varieties  of  lime. 
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and  marl,  and  giavel,  and  sand  :  of  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  wliich  is  induced  by  mixing  them 
in  proper  proportions  with  each  other,  or  with 
otlier  soils ;  lie  exclaims,  "  1  see  it  is  all  true,  but 
I  canuot  for  the  world  imagine   how  it  works." 
The  condition  of  such  a  man  is  somewhat  affect- 
ing.    He    stands  upon     the  threshold  of  know- 
ledge, and  yet  it  is  to  him  perfect  darkness  and 
confusien.      It   would   shew    little   humanity    to 
leave  so  ingenious  a  man  in  that  situation,  when 
if  we  remove   with  a  judicious  hand  the  film  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  can  fearlessly  enter,  and  par- 
take all  the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  sanctuary 
of  nature  ;  there  is  no  dilficulty  in  this:  a  clear 
headed  practical  fanner,  may  be  made  sufficient- 
ly to  comprehend  enough  of  chemistry  to  con 
vincc  him  of  the  unerring  truth  of  tlie   princi- 
ples which  must  always  govern  his  vocation.     In 
acquiring  knowledge  too  of  this  kind,  he  will  be 
enabled  more  distinctly    to  perceive  th  ,t  order 
which  is  established  na'urally  in  all  the  branches 
of  his  pursuit,  and  which  he  must  observe  if  he 
follows  it  in  the  best  manner.      With  his  capaci- 
ties thus  cjilarged,  he  will  gradually  come  to  con 
siderthe  natural  order  of  the  economy  of  creation  ; 
the  unvarying  benevolence  of  design  to  man  ap 
parent  in  that  order:  his  condition  will  be  elevat- 
ed, and  he  will  feel  in  a  more  deep  and  constant 
manner,  his  great  responsibility  to  the  divine  au- 
thor of  all  things,     \\luitever  may  be  said  to  ri- 
dicule the  idea  of  imbuing  the  thoughts  of  plain 
farmers  with  a  philosophical  turn,  yet  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  it  would  unquestionably  lead  to  very  bene- 
ficial results,  and  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be 
thereby  greatly  increased.     To  such  men,  know- 
ledge would  be  as  wealth  ;  and  a  just  estimate  of 
the  real  value  of  all    the  objects  of  human  life 
would  tend  to  reconcile  them  to  the  humbleness 
of  their  lot  ;   and  teach  them,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of    all   lessons,    contentment.      With 
this  explanation  of  the   views   which  have    go- 
verned  me  in   formini;  the  plan  of  this  essay,  1 
shall  now  proceed  to  gi\e  a  general   view  of  the 
true  relations  of  the  branches  of  rural  economy 
necessary  to   precede   the  three   divisions    into 
which  the  essay  naturally  resolves  itself. 

FOR  THK  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HESSIAN  FLY. 
The  gi-eat  complaints  of  the  Fly  in  the  present 
crops  of  wheat,  induced  me  to  look  through  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  in  other 
places  to  which  I  had  access  at  the  moment,  to 
see  what  I  cuuUl  learn  on  the  subject.  And  I 
must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  draw  any 
rules  for  practice  from  all  that  I  find. 

There  appears  great  variety  of  opinion  on 
every  point,  excepting  one  ;  /.  e.  the  place  of  de- 
posite  of  the  egg.  Excepting  two,  all  agree  that 
the  eggs  are  placed  on  the  blade  or  leaf;  these 
two  assert,  "  from  their  actual  observation,"  that 
the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  grain  while  ripening 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cocke,  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  I 
page  295;  says,  the  Hessian  Fly  deposites  its 
eggs  on  the  blades  of  the  wheat  indifferently,  at 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  from  the  main 
stalk  or  central  shoot,  in  the  furrows  which  run 
longitudinally.  He  suggests  grazing  a«  a  remedy. 

"  A  Farmer,"  in  a  Baltimore  paper  of  May 
1817,  asserts,  that  "f-oin  actual  observation," 
the  Fly  deposites  its  eggs  on  the  grain  of  wheat 
•while  ripening.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  us 
that  this  sliould  be  the  case  ;  as  it  is  probable, 
that  steeping  in  brine  and  liming  the  seed,  would 
eradicate  the  Fly. 

"  A  Baltimore  Farmer,"  in  the  same  paper 
says  he  sowed  his  wheat  iar^  in  October,  and  at 
the  time  he  wiotc  (Mny  following)  it  was  very 
much  infested  with  the  fly.  He  recommends 
towing  in  rich  land. 


A  Lancaster  County  Farmer,"  (American 
Farmer,  Vol.  I.  p.  382)  says,  he  found  the  eggs 
of  the  insect  in  the  root  (plant)  of  the  wheat,  in 
the  month  of  March,  before  vegetation  had  com- 
menced ;  and  in  June  they  had  again  deposited 
their  eggs  in  the  wheat  plant  near  the  root, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  shoot  out  the  head. 
He  approves  the  first  week  in  October  for  seed- 
ing. 

"A  King  William  Farmer,"  (American  Far- 
mer, Vol.  II.  p.  I2r)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fly  de- 
posites its  eggs  in  the  central  blade  in  a  few  days 
or  hours  after  the  wheat  comes  up ;  and  has  no 
doubt  that  they  continue  to  deposite  as  long  as 
they  live.  He  recommends  early  sowing,  and 
covering  at  least  three  inches  deep. 

"  William  Merriweather,"  (American  Farmer, 
Vol.  I.  p.  125)  says,  he  has  often   seen  deep  co- 
vering of  wheat  totally  destructive  of  the  crop 
and  that  deep  seeding  is  not  a  preventive  against 
the  fly 

"  James  M.  Garnet  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  II. 
p.  173)  coincides  with  the  King  William  Farmer. 

"  A  Frederick  County,  Md.  Farmer,"  (Ame- 
rican Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p.  135)  says,  it  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  late  sown  wheat  has  frequently 
produced  tolerably  good  crops,  where  more  early 
sown  has  been  much  injured. 

Jeremiah  Simple,"  (American  Farmer,  Vol. 
II.  p.  159)  says  the  Hessian  Fly  is  born  ivil/i  the 
qrai)i.     VVhen  the  grains  are  about  half  ripe 


Dr.  Isaac  Chapman  in  1797  said  (.American 
Farmer,  Vol.  III.  p.  166,)  the  fly  deposites  its  egg 
on  the  leaf  or  blade  of  the  wheat,  the  latter  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  latter 
end  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September,  when 
they  may  be  seen  laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
that  have  grown  that  season.  They  deposite 
them  in  the  small  creases  that  are  longitudinal 
in  the  leaf.  Upwards  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence (American  Farmer,  Vol.  III.  p.  176)  has 
convinced  him,  that  the  last  three  or  four  days 
in  September,  and  the  first  week  in  October,  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing  wheat. 

James  Worth  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p. 
180,  says  the  fly  had  completed  the  work  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  on  the  lllh  of  October,  1819. 
He  thinks  it  probable,  that  another  deposite  of 
eggs  will  take  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  per- 
haps another  between  that  and  fall.  (American 
Farmer,  Vol.  HI.  pages  187,  188,  189  and  213.) 
He  recommends  a  change  of  course  of  crops; 
and  to  begin  sowing  wheat  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, and  finish  the  first  week  in  October. 

In  1822,  September  2,  I  commenced  turning  in 
clover  for  wheat,  and  began  to  sow  on  the  17th 
of  September,  and  finished  this  field  the  1st  of 
October.  On  an  adjoining  field  I  sowed  wheat 
after  corn,  and  began  to  flush  it  the  2l5t  of  Oc- 
tober. Tlie  24th  began  to  sow,  and  finished 
seeding  the  31st  of  October.  The  first  field  has 
some  little  fly  in  it,  but  not  to  hurt  it.  The  other, 
the   fly  has  destroyed  perhaps  a  fourth.     Both 


small  maggot  may  be  discovered  in  every  one  of  p„t  ;„  ^^ry  handsomely,  and  both   rich  land.     I 
them.     When   the    grain   is   fully   npe,   the  fly  I  sowed  what  is  called  the  blue  stem.     In  this  one 


eaves  it;  and  by  the  time  early  wheat  is  up 
they  are  ready  to  deposite  their  eggs  on  the 
young  stalk. — His  rule  is  to  sow  after  the  fly  has 
been  killed  by  the  frost,  and  covers  at  the  usual 
depth. 

"  A  Correspondent,"  (American  Farmer,  Vol. 
II.  p.  200)  says,  very  intense  frosts  do  not  kill 
the  fly.  And  that  in  many  instances  of  late  years, 
the  wheat  last  sowed,  i.e.  after  hard  frosts,  has 
been  more  injured  by  the  fly  than  that  which  was 
fiist  put  into  the  ground.  He  dissents  from  Jere- 
miah Simple's  opinion,  that  the  fly  deposites  its 
egg  in  the  grain. 

"  Hezekiah  M'Clelland  (American  Farmer, 
Vol  II.  p.  234)  says,  the  fly  with  its  weapon,  si- 
milar to  the  locust,  opens  or  makes  an  incision 
in  the  tender  wheat,  blade,  stalk,  or  grain,  and 
there  deposites  its  egg.  And  that  early  sown 
wheat  always  suffers  most.  That  the  fly  is  very 
hardy;  he  hating  seen  them  very  active  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  a  large  white 
frost — even  the  house-fly  in  his  chamber  quite 
torpid  and  helpless.  And  he  concludes  that  they 
dejiosite  their  eggs  at  any  time  by  incision. 

In  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  II.  p.  235,  is 
stated  "proof  positive  that  early  sowing  will  not 
answer.  We  had  a  frost  last  night;  a  fortii  ght 
since  I  observed  the  flies  thick  in  the  fields  ;  this 
morning  I  could  not  find  one." 

Edward  Tilghman  3d  (American  Farmer,  Vol. 
II.  p.  235)  commenced  seeding  I.a-u/er  wheat  the 
18th  September.  The  5th  of  October,  the  first 
seeding  being  up,  and  having  generally  put  forth 
the  second  blade  from  two  to  three  inches,  ob- 
served the  eggs  on  the  blades,  and  also  the  flies 
in  numerous  '.nstances  in  the  very  act  of  making 
their  deposites.  As  far  as  his  observation  had  ex- 
tended, they  uniformly  make  their  deposite  from 
one  to  two  or  three  inches  indiscriminately, 
above  the  fork  formed  by  the  second  blade  with 
the  first  shoot,  on  the  inner  or  ridged  surface  of 
the  second  blade,  and  in  the  cavity  between  the 
ridges  thereof. 

"  Clodpole,"  (American  Farmer,  Vol.  IV.  p 
269)  explodes  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  egg  of 
the  fly  being  deposited  in  the  grain.  Opinion 
that  early  sowing  is  always  best. 


instance  at  least,  the  early  sowing  has  succeeded 
best. 

It  is  said  that  Jish  fiickte  put  on  the  ground  in- 
tended for  wheat,  appears  to  prevent  the  attack, 
of  the  fly.  I  have  heard  of  a  field  of  wheat,  part 
of  which  was  dressed  with  pickle,  and  part  not  : 
the  part  not  dressed  has  a  great  deal  of  fly,  the 
other  none  at  all. 

The  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  pickle 
cannot  perhaps  benefit  any,  but  such  farmers  as 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fisheries  ;  yet  to  in- 
quiring minds,  it  may  afford  a  hint  that  shall  be 
of  general  utility.  S. 

June  30th,  1823. 

THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

May  1817. 

This  destructive  insect  is  propagated  from  the 
eggs  of  the  fly  deposited  on  the  grains  of  wheat 
when  ripening,  the  truth  of  which  I  learned 
from  actual  observation.  The  fly  may  be  seen 
by  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  that  time  till 
wheat  is  cut,  flying  about  and  lighting  on  the  ears 
of  wheat.  It  deposites  its  eggs  upon  the  outer 
end  of  the  grain,  where  they  may  be  seen  with 
a  good  microscope  or  optic  glass,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  six  or  seven  on  one  grain.  They 
remain  there  till  the  grain  is  sown,  the  warmth 
necessary  to  produce  vegetation,  is  sufficient  to 
animate  the  insect ;  it  bursts  its  shell  and  enters 
the  shoot,  where  it  lies  in  a  torpid  atate  till  the 
next  spring,  except  in  some  instances  when 
wheat  is  sown  early,  the  fly  commences  its  ra- 
vages in  the  fall;  when  this  is  discovered,  the 
best  method  is  to  turn  sheep  upon  it,  and  pasture 
it  short  in  the  fall  and  winter.  The  most  effec- 
tual way  to  check  their  propagation,  is  in  pre- 
paring the  seed  before  sown,  which  should  be  in 
the  following  manner:  I'ut  your  seed  into  a  hogs- 
head, tub  or  Viit,  and  cover  it  with  water;  let  it 
stand  about  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  pour  off 
the  water,  put  the  wheat  upon   a  barn  floor,  and 

l^riiikle  lime  over  it,  and  with  a  shovel  mix  it 
•ill  It  is  well  covered  with  lime  ;  let  it  remain  in 

iiat  state  twenty-four  hours,  aftd  the  eggs  will 

jc    destroyed    without   any   injury  to   the   seed. 

riie  following  brief  sketch  of  the  observations 
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^vhich  led  to  the  discovery  above-mentioned  is 
^iven,  that  all  who  wish  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  it,  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
fact,  if  thev  will  take  the  trouble.  On  viewini; 
several  grains  of  wheat  in  a  microscope,  some 
thing  resembling  the  eggs  of  insects  was  ob- 
served upon  them:  twenty  grains  were  selected 
with  those  appearances;  they  were  put  upon 
some  raw  cotton  and  a  little  earth,  in  a  tumljler 
of  water,  and  observed  every  day,  and  on  the  day 
the  grain  opened  and  put  forth  its  tender  fibre, 
the  insect  burst  from  its  shell  and  was  not  to  be 
seen.  Ten  days  after,  five  of  the  grains,  with 
their  roots  and  blades,  were  taken  from  the  glass 
and  carefully  examined ;  in  three  of  them  the 
insects  were  found ;  the  other  fifteen  remained, 
and  overspread  the  top  of  the  glass — they  were 
preserved  till  spring,  when  on  examining  them, 
every  stalk  had  an  ii.sect  in  it,  some  had  two,  and 
one  four.  Twenty  other  grains  were  selected 
and  the  lime  applied  for  twelve  hours ;  it  was 
then  washed,  and  the  colour  of  the  eggs  was 
changed;  and  being  put  into  a  glass  in  like 
manner  as  the  oiher,  the  wheat  grew,  but  the 
eggs  did  not  produce — the  roots  were  transplant- 
ed and  grew  well.  And  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
limed  as  above,  produced  a  good  crop,  while  the 
neighbouring  fields  suffered  materially,  and  some 
were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  fly. 

A  FARMER. 

From  the  Federal  Rejmhlicmi. 

A  writer  in  your  paper  of  the  23d,  asserts  that 
late  sowinff,  say  "  after  the  first  frost,"  is  a  cer- 
tain security  for  wheat  against  the  Hessian  Fly 
He  is  unhappily  deceived;  and,  that  his  unqua- 
lified assertion  may  not  mislead  others,  I  com- 
municate, for  public  use,  this  fact — that  I  sowed 
ray  wheat  (not  five  miles  from  Baltimore)  /ate  in 
Ortoie?"  last  year;  it  is  now  very  much  infested 
by  the  fly,  and  has  a  sickly  appearance.  Con 
trary,  perhaps,  to  good  farming,  I  sowed  on  a 
clover  and  blue  grass  sod.  The  field  was  also 
plastered  early  this  spring,  about  a  bushel  to  the 
acre. 

The  writer  of  this  is  of  opinion,  that  the  best 

security,  under  Providence,  for  a  full  crop,  is  to 

sow  in  rich  land.     Five  acres  well  manured,  are 

worth  more  than  twenty  of  "  pretty  good  land." 

A  BALTIMORE  FARMER. 

FROM    THE    NATIONAL    INTELLIGENCER. 

Buckland,  Fa.  May  10,  181". 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton, 

The  ravages  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  of  which  we 
have  so  general  accounts  this  season,  are  cer- 
tainly a  subject  of  melancholy  concern.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  all  the  counties 
of  Virginia  where  the  growth  of  wheat  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  produce  the  discovery  of  the 
visitation  of  this  insect,  it  has  invariably  appear- 
ed. And  I  now  very  much  lament  that  some  of 
my  neighbours,  or  myself,  did  not,  last  year, 
give  publicity  to  the  facts  on  the  subject,  which 
for  several  years  have  been  known  to  us,  and  of 
■which  the  present  year  affords  additional  evi- 
dence. 

About  five  years  ago,  a  kind  of  wheat  was  in- 
troduced into  this  neighborhood,  which  has  been 
found,  by  invariable  experience,  to  resist  the  fly. 
It  was  brought  here  by  James  Lawler,  in  a  small 
quantity  in  his  saddle-bags,  from  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
his  friends.  He  stated,  that  it  was  there  called 
Jones's  White  Wheat,  and  had  never  been  in- 
fected with  the  fly.  From  this  circumstance 
considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  it.  The  second  year  after  it  had  been 
cultivated  in  this  neighborhood,  I  was  so  fortu- 
aate  as  to  get  five  bushels  of  it ;  I  sowed  it  on 


one  side  of  the  field  of  about  120  acres,  the  ba- 
lance of  the  field  in  the  golden  beard  ;  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  soil,  and  the  Lawler  wheat 
produced  eleven  for  one,  while  the  other  did  not 
exceed  three  for  one.  The  fly  that  year  was 
very  fatal,  and  the  golden  beard,  which  was 
sowed  much  rnore  thick  than  the  other,  became, 
af^er  the  commencement  of  spring,  thin  and  scat- 
tering, and  continued  to  decline  in  prospect  ; 
much  of  that  which  had  survived  falling  til!  it 
was  harvested,  while  the  Lawler  wheat  grew  to 
a  fine  height,  and  was  without  any  fly  in  it. 

I  sowed  the  succeeding  year  my  product  of 
fifty-five  bushels,  and  twenty  more,  which  I  ob- 
tained by  giving  four  bushels  for  one.  I  sowed 
that  year  2T0  bushels  of  diff'erent  kinds,  and 
made  as  much  from  the  seventy-five  of  Trawler 
wheat  as  from  all  the  rest,  for  that  was  also  a 
fatal  year  to  the  general  crops,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  fly.  1  afterwards  sowed  my  whole  crop 
of  the  Lawler  wheat  ;  but  the  last  fall,  being 
lulled  into  a  false  security,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  fly  not  having  made  its  appearance 
the  preceding  season,  I  sowed  a  portion  again 
of  the  bearded  wheat,  in  order  to  divide,  for 
convenience,  the  time  of  the  harvest  coming  in, 
as  the  Lawler  wheat  comes  later  than  any,  ex- 
cept the  old  yellow  bearded  wheat  generally  in 
use  some  years  ago,  and  is  about  as  late  as  that. 
But  this  year  has  again  more  fatally  testified  to 
the  value  of  the  Lawler  v/heat.  I  have  almost 
wholly  lost  my  seeding  of  the  golden  beard, 
while  the  other  has  continued  to  grow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benignity  of  the  season,  and  has  a 
perfectly  healthful  appearance,  without  the  trace 
of  any  fly  ;  while  in  that  adjoining  it,  of  a  difl"cr- 
ent  kind,  you  may  immediately  see  deposited  in 
the  stalk,  six,  eight,  or  ten  of  the  embryo. 
Among  my  neighbours,  as  far  as  I  have  learned 
of  the  state  of  their  crops,  the  same  result  has 
occurred.  The  Lawler  wheat  is  invariably  ex- 
empt from  fly,  and  every  other  kind  is  invariably 
destroyed. 

Experiments  were,  in  the  first  three  or  four 
successive  years  after  its  introduction,  made  of 
its  efficacy,  with  the  most  satisfactory  success. 
I  will  only  mention  one: — 'Mr.  John  Brown,  in 
the  fall  of  1814,  sowed  equal  quantities  of  the 
purple  straw  and  Lawler  mixed ;  the  fly  com 
menced  its  depredations  as  usual  in  the  spring, 
and  by  harvest  scarcely  a  straw  of  the  purple 
wheat  was  left,  while  the  Lawler  remained 
alone,  and  apparently  uninjured. 

Of  this  valuable  wheat  much  was  this  year 
ground,  the  anxiety  to  get  of  the  seed  having 
subsided,  from  the  favourableness  of  the  last 
season.  At  some  other  time  it  may  be  proper  to 
assign  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  exemp- 
tion, if  indeed  they  can  be  satisfactorily  traced, 
(of  which  there  is  much  doubt,)  if  not,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  utility  of  knowing  the 
fact. 

To  those  who  cultivate  it,  my  experience 
would  lead  to  the  recommendation  of  sowing  it 
thicker  than  usual,  although  it  branches  more 
than  is  common,  and  of  plastering  it  in  broad  cast 
early  in  the  spring,  in  preference  to  any  other 
mode,  both  as  means  of  sustaining  its  maturity, 
and  enhancing  its  increase,  it  being  a  late  wheat 
and  of  tall  growth. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

From  the  Federal  Gazette. 

Sir, — I  have  promised  more  than  once,  to  send 
you  an  account  of  the  mode  which  is  successfully 
practised  in  England  by  all  good  farmers,  ot  pre- 
paring seed  wheat,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  disease  called  smut.  I  now  beg  leave  to 
trouble  you  with  the  lulfilment  of  that  promise. 

I  call  upon  all  farmers,  by  every  motive  of 


public  and  private  interest,  to  attend  to  it,  and 
put  it  into  practice.  It  may  not  be  improper  if 
I  make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  The 
nature  of  smut  is  well  enough  known  to  practical 
men,  but  to  others  it  may  not;  the  ear,  instead 
of  being  filled  with  sound  grains  of  wheat,  is 
filled  with  little  black  balls,  which  being  broken 
betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb,  yield  a  most  dis- 
agreeable smelt,  unlike  any  thing  that  I  know  of 
in  nature.  The  powder  of  these  balls,  which  get 
broken  in  the  operation  of  threshing  out  the 
wheat,  is  supposed,  and  I  believe  truly  supposed, 
to  impregnate  or  inoculate  the  sound  grains,  and 
thus  the  evil  is  propagated  and  exten.ded.  The 
preparation  of  the  seed  is  intended  to  destroy 
the  inoculating  power  of  the  infectious  black 
powder  of  the  smut  balls.  A  number  of  expedi- 
ents have  been  tried  with  this  view,  and  none,  I 
believe,  has  been  found  so  effectual  as  that  which 
I  will  presently  describe.  What  the  true  histo- 
ry of  this  remedy  is  I  cannot  answer  for,  but 
have  often  heard  the  following  anecdote: 

That  a  ship  laden  with  wheat  happened  to  be 
sunk  in  the  channel;  that  sotne  of  the  cargo  was 
got  up,  and  though  damaged  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  mill,  some  one  thought  it  might  possibly  do 
for  seed  if  sown  immediately,  and  accordingly 
some  of  it  was  sown.  It  was  remarked  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  surprise,  that  the  crop  from 
this  wheat  was  free  from  smut,  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  smut  abounded  all  around,  and  it  was 
obvious  to  conclude,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
seed  having  been  steeped  in  sea  water,  \\niether 
this  was  the  origin  of  steeping  in  hrine,  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  is  it  material  now;  it  has  become  the 
almost  universal  and  invariable  practice  with 
good  farmers  in  England,  to  slee/i  their  seed- 
loheat  in  brine.  The  following  decisive  experi- 
ment was  also  made  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  or 
non-efficacy  of  brining: — Some  clean  wheat  was 
sown  dry,  (not  brined)  and  some  of  the  produce 
of  this  the  following  year,  also  dry,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  the  smut  gained  ground 
eTcry  year,  and  the  fifth  year  it  was  nearly  one 
third  smut;  this  smutty  produce  was  then  brined 
and  sown,  and  the  brining  applied  every  year  for 
five  years  in  succession,  and  the  disorder  was 
completely  cured  by  it,  so  that  the  sample  was 
as  clean  and  good  the  tenth  year,  as  it  was  the 
first.  This  experiment  seems  to  be  complete 
and  decisive,  and  corresponds  entirely  with  my 
own  experience. 

I  come  now  to  describe  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  making  the  brine,  and  also  of  using 
it,  and  of  preparing  the  seed  for  the  field. 

1st.  As  much  salt  is  to  be  put  to  water  as  will 
make  it  strong  enough  to  swim  a  new  laid  egg, 
bold  and  well  up.  [I  did  not  attend  to  this,  but 
put  as  much  salt  as  the  water  would  dissolve.] 

2d.  The  wheat  must  be  steeped  in  this  brine 
at  least  twelve  hours. 

3.  It  is  then  to  be  put  on  a  clean  floor,  and  hot 
slacked  lime  sifted  over  it,  sufficient  to  sepaiate 
the  grains  of  wheat ;  and  candy,  as  it  were,  every 
grain  with  a  coat  of  lime  :  to  do  this,  it  must  be 
well  turned,  and  stirred  with  an  iron  shovel ;  in 
this  state  it  is  to  be  taken  immediately  to  the 
field,  sown,  and  harrowed  in ;  or  if  early  in  the 
season  it  is  sometimes  ploughed  in. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The  most  convenient  practical  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  brining  is  as  follows: — 
Procure  a  tub  of  any  sort  that  will  hold  as  much 
wheat  as  is  likely  to  be  wanted  for  any  one  'lay's 
soaing,  as  4,  6,  8,  or  10  bushels;  mount  this  tub 
upon  a  stand,  so  that  the  brine  may  be  drawn  off 
by  a  s]>igot  and  fawcet  into  another  tub  below; 
then  )jut  your  wheat  into  the  upper  tub  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock  on  the  moi  uing  of  the  day  before 
you  intend  to  sow  it ;  the  brine  having  been  pre- 
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viously  prepared  in  llie  lower  tub,  is  to  be  ladled 
up  into  tlie  upper  tub  upon  the  wheat,  till  it  is 
quite  covered  an  inch  or  two  ;  let  it  st-tnd  in  this 
state  all  day,  and  at  night,  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed,  take  out  the  spigot  and  Ut  the 
brine  draw  off  all  night  into  the  lower  tub,  fby 
this  means  the  brine  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
wasted;)  the  next  morning  the  wheat  must  be 
taken  out,  and  limed  with  the  hot  slaked  lime  as 
before  described.  Flour  barrels  with  one  end 
out,  are  very  convenient  to  carry  the  seed  to  the 
field. 

Before  putting  the  wheat  into  the  upper  tub, 
recollect  to  place  a  wisp  of  straw  on  the  mouth 
of  the  fawcet  to  keep  back  the  wheat  when  the 
brine  is  let  off. 

Observe,  the  time  is  every  thing  in  this  opera- 
tion. I  have  heard  many  assert,  that  brining 
was  of  no  avail ;  that  they  had  tried  it,  and 
found  it  fail.  But  I  always  found,  upon  strict 
enquiry,  in  every  instance  of  this  sort,  that  the 
operation  was  imijerfectly  done,  and  chiefly  with 
regard  to  time.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  see  to 
this  operation  themselves. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  sowing  turnips,  I  will 
here  give  a  method  of  preventing  (at  least  in  a 
useful  degree),  the  ravages  of  a  tly  called  the 
turnip  tly.  Wet  the  turnip-seed  with  linseed  oil, 
stirring  it  till  all  is  wet,  then  add  as  much  flour 
of  brimstone  as  wi'.l  completely  separate  the 
seed,  and  coat  it  over.  As  the  first  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  formed  by  the  opening  of  the  seed  it- 
self, and  as  the  injury  is  chiefly  done  by  the  fly 
to  the  seminal  leaves,  the  brimstone  and  oil  will 
defend  them  from  attack  till  the  rough  leaves 
are  thrown  out,  and  the  plant  escapes. 

1  am  sir,  &c.  S.  B. 

Liff/it'SlreeC. 

■^mmom^m. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

PLANTATION  OF  TIMBER. 
Mr.  Skimner, 

Having  lost  my  mother  at  an  early  age,  I  was 
sent  to  her  parents,  to  receive  that  care  which  a 
•widowed  father  could  not  bestow  on  my  infancy  ; 
and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Valley  Forge,  in 
Chester  county,  I  witnessed  the  destruction  cf 
the  timber  of  that  estate,  and  of  several  adjoin- 
ing ones,  by  the  continental  army  hutted  there 
in  the  winter  of  1777.  Every  tree  was  cut  down, 
and  all  the  fence  rails  taken,  to  shelter  and  warm 
those  heroes,  who,  though  unable  to  prevent  Sir 
William  Howe  from  entering  Philadelphia,  were 
willing  to  brave  tlie  inclemency  of  a  winter  sea 
son,  badly  clad  and  badly  fed,  to  keep  him  pri- 
soner there ;  so  tliat  the  proprietors,  unable  to 
enclose  their  grounds  immediately  afterwards, 
and  scarcely  able  to  purchase  fuel,  considered 
themselves  utterly  ruined.  The  effect  of  iheir 
complaints  remained  impressed  on  my  mind,  un- 
til I  went  to  Europe  in  ir91,  and  induced  me, 
while  there,  to  make  particular  enquiries  how 
those  old  countries  obtained  continual  supplies 
of  an  article  so  indiapensable  for  domestic  and 
niaiiufactunng  purposes. 

I  learned  with  astonishment,  that  there  was  not 
probably  one  single  tree  in  England  or  France, 
but  had  grown  from  the  stump  of  another  tree, 
which  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man;  ov 
•was  itself  one  of  those  identical  monuments  if 
human  industry,  patience  and  foresight,  in 
planting. 

The  planting  of  chcsnuts,  and  most  other  tree 
seeds,  was  as  familiar  to  many,  js  the  planting 
of  corn  with  us  ;  and  except  the  aqu  tics,  which 
are  ;^rown  fro^n  cuttings  mostly,  and  tht  ever- 
greens, whose  little  seed  are  put  in  beds  and 
transplanted,  is  i)reservcd  very  much  in  the 
same  way,  both  objects  requiring  a  preparation 


and  protection  well  known  to  farmers.  Of  tliese, 
however,  I  have  given  some  details  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  this  State,  from  a  translation 
of  a  French  treatise,  and  which  they  may  one 
day  give  to  the  public.  The  want  of  tiinber  will 
not  be  so  m.uch  felt  in  the  United  States,  whilst 
the  increased  population  is  spreading  over  the 
immense  forests  of  the  west,  as  to  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  science ;  except  as  concerns 
those  who  are  proprietors  of  grounds  on  the  bor- 
ders of  fresh  water  streams,  which  render  tlic 
clearing  unhealtliy  ;  or  others,  wl  o  have  cleared, 
hilly,  broken  or  stony  grounds,  fit  lortimbei',  and 
fit  for  nothing  else.  But  the  science  of  cutting 
to  grow  again,  if  it  may  be  called  a  science, 
should  be  known  to  every  farmer,  planter  or  pro- 
prietor, because  the  weight  and  value  of  the  arti- 
cle will  not   allow  of  much  transportation ;  and 


does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  The 
expense  of  raising  seedlings  of  eighteen  months 
old  would  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  more,  if  tlie 
following  account  be  correct;  indeed,  we  belicvC 
It  would  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  as  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  expense  of  planting  an  acre  of 
acorns  should  exceed  the  expense  of  planting  an 
acre  of  corn.  There  would  be  left  then,  of  clear 
profit  to  the  raiser  of  an  acre  of  oaks  a  profit  of 
sixty  dollars  at  least  for  two  years  culture,  and 
as  is  remarked  in  the  following  article,  a  crop  of 
grain  may  be  raised  at  the  same  time  suflicient 
to  pay  the  whole  expense.  Have  we  no  man  in 
the  state  who  is  spirited  enough  to  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  carry  away  the  honour  and  profit  >  The 
acre  of  oaks  will  aftervjards  be  /lis,  and  there  is 
no  mode  in  which  he  could  employ  his  land  to  so 
great  advantage.  It  will  not  surely  be  said,  that 
the  advantage  of  a  second  growth  on  the  stiot  is, our  farmers  cannot  sfiare  any  of  their  land,  when 
superior  to  trees  already  grown  at  a  distance,  if  our  great  error  consists  in  holding  more  than  we 


all  had  means  to  spare  to  procure  them.     There 
is  notliing   mysterious,  or  diflicult,  or  costly,  in 
procuring  the  second  growth  of  trees  of  the  com 
mon  kind,   and   in  greater   quantities 


can,  or  do  cultivate  ivell. 


the  com-  On  the   mode  of  raising-  the   Oak,  "  from  Huw 
tlian   the|  ter's  Xotes  on  Evelyn's  Sylva." 

first  growth,  as  the  experience  of  every  iron!  "  Having  the  ground  properly  prepared,  by 
master  in  tlie  country  has  shown  ;  and  indeed,  breaking  it  up  and  reducing  it  to  a  fine  tilth',  ei- 
those  very  farmers  about  the  Valley  Forge,  who  ther  by  potatoes  or  repeated  ploughings,  'and 
had  witnessed  the  cutting  of  the  timber  by  the  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acorns,  all  gather- 
owner  of  that  estate  for  years,  and  who  were  so  ed  from  the  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and  thriving 
imuch  alarmed  at  their  situation  and  prospects  in  trees,  proceed  to  the  setting  them  in  the  foUow- 
IZra,  were,  on  my  return  in  1799,  abundantly  ing  manner.  In  the  month  of  February  or  March 
supplied  by  wood  of  second  growth,  and  as  rich  [but  in  this  country  we  Si\y  from  extierience,  the 
and  contented  as  ever.  Patience  they  found  of  months  of  November  or  December,  if  the  latter 
necessity ;  observation  of  what  had  passed  so  month  be  open,]  let  lines  be  draw'n  across  the 
completely  under  their  eyes,  was  all  that  was  ground  for  the  rows,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
^^'il'^'''  ■  jfrom  each  other;  but  if  this  be  thought  too  great 

W  hat  is  most  essential  here  now,  perhaps,  is  a  an  interval,  the  rows  may  be  made  three  feet,  in 
disposition  to  look  to  futurity— to  provide  in  which  case  the  acorns  must  be  put  down  at  a 
TIME  ;  but,  I  will  add,  from  what  I  learned  and; greater  distance  from  each  other.  Then  having 
saw  abroad,  (.sticks  properly  rounded  to  make  the  holes,  [a 

1.  That  the  felling  of  trees  is  confined  to  thejcommon  dibble]  plant  the  acorns  in  rows  at  ten 
inter  season  ;  or  rather,  to  that  time  in  which  inches  asunder.     Let  them   be   put  down  about 


the  sap  is  under  ground 

2.  That  every  tree,  young  and  old,  on  a  cer- 
tain space,  is  cut  in  the  same  season,  for  old  dead 
stumps  do  not  re-produce. 

3.  That  they  are  cut  as  smooth  and  level  with 
the  ground  as  possible  ;  and 


put  down  about 
two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  see  that  the 
earth  be  properly  closed  upon  them  to  prevent 
mice  or  crows  from  injuring  the  seed.  In 
some  places  it  is  customary  to  sow  the  acorns 
after  the  plough  in  furrows;  but  where  the 
ground  happens  to  be  stiff,  great  care  should  be 


4.  That,  while  young,  they  are  kept  from  the  taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  with  too  thick  a  fur 


browsing  of  cattle. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
THOMAS  W.  GRIFFITH 

Baltimore,  July  11,  1823. 


"  The  first  year  after  planting  the  acorns,  the 
weeds  must  be  kept  down  by  hoeing  and  hand- 
weeding;    and  this   must  be   done   early  in   the 
spring,  before  the  weeds  get  so  strong  as  to  hide 
From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Jourjial.    the  tender  plants,  which  would  occasion  many  of 
„  „..c,»T^_  T-i^r-    ^.v    ..o^,,    ..,„.    .^„„>,     ■""  them  to  be  destroyed  in  cleaning.     It  is  also  the 

cheapest,  as  well  as  neatest  husbandry,  to  take 
weeds  down,  before  they  grow  too  large ;  for 
though    the   ground   may  require   an   additional 


ON  RAISING  THE  OAK  FROM  THE  ACORN,  AND 
THE  BEST  MODE  OF  DOING  IT. 

[By  the  Editors.] 
It  is  very  extraordinary,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  has  forihoeing  in  spring,  yet  the'weeds  being  hoed  down 
thirty  years  offered  great  premiums  for  the  cul-lwhen  young,  a  man  may  hoe  over  a  great  quanti- 
ture  of  the  oak  in  plantations,  and  especially  |ty  of  ground  in  a  day.  Weeds  cut  in  their  ten- 
since  the  legislature  enjoined  it  upon  the  several jder  state  immediately  die  ;  whereas,  when  they 
agricultural  societies  throughout  the  state,  tolare  old  and  stronij,  they  frequently  grow  again, 
offer  premiums  for  the  raising  of  forest  trees,] especially  if  rain  falls  soon  after,  they  perfect 
but  two  claims  should  have  been  made.  We  canlthoir  seeds  in  a  short  time,  and  thereby  injure 
only   account   for    it    on    one    of   the    following  the  whole  plantation. 

"  The  second  year  of  their  growth,  the  com- 
mon plough  may  be  made  use  of,  to  cultivate 
and  keep  the  ground  clean.  [Or  potatoes  might 
be  raised  between  the  rows,   if  proper  care  be 

taken  not  to  trample  on  the  plants Editors.] 

As  these  acorns  sometimes  fail,  the  author  pro- 
poses a  nursery  in  the  same  field,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies. 

"  Having  then  given  directions  for  the  raiding 
of  wood,  1  pioceed,"  says  the  author,  "  to  their 
future  management.  And  first,  the  rows  being 
four  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  tiiey  may  stand  in  thia  manner  for 


grounds  ;  either  that  the  premium  has  not  at 
tracted  the  a.lention  of  our  farmers,  or  that  thev 
have  not  sufficient  spirit  and  enterprise,  or  that 
they  are  averse  from  any  new  culture,  however 
important  and  reasonable.  VVe  shail  t.iiic  tiie 
article  of  White  Oaks,  which  were  selected  bv 
our  society,  as  bein  ;  the  most  valuable  tiinber  of 
the  Northern  States. 

The    premium   orFered  in   1S22,  for  one  acre 

p'anted  wiih  wlii-?  natis,  and  found  to  be  in  the 

•est  state  in  Sept-,-,ni)er  1823,  (tn-it   is,   at  eigU- 

een  months  old,)  was  100  <loll   is  per  acie.     I'hc 

average  price  of  good  land  tluoughout  the  state 
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voir,  it  will  likewise  have  escaped  from  it,  when, 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  \)hg,  the  empty 
box  is  raised,  and  the  plug  again  placed  in  the 
trunk,  in  its  former  situation. 


twelve  or  fourteen  years,  when  every  second 
plant  may  be  taken  out,  and  sold  tor  hoops  or 
poles.  After  every  second  plant  is  taken  away, 
let  the  roots  of  those  taken  away  be  grubbed  up, 
to  give  the  remaining  plants  more  room  treely  to 
extend  their  roots.  The  plants  being  now  tour 
feet  apart  each  way,  they  will  require  no  more 
thinning  for  seven  or  eight  years,  that  is,  till 
they  are  twenty  years  old,  when  the  healthiest 
and  most  thriving  trees  must  be  marked  to  stand 
for  timber,  and  the  others  cut  down  for  poles, 
and  their  roots  left  to  produce  future  underwood. 
"  The  oak  will  grow  and  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil,  if  properly  planted,  though  it  cannot  be  sup 
posed  that  their  success  will  be  equal  in  all  pla- 
ces A  'ich,  deep,  loamy  soil,  is  what  oaks  most 
delight  in,  though  they  will  grow  exceedingly 
well  in  clays  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  sa7,ihj  sai/s  m 
-which  last,  the  JinesC  ifraiued  timba-  is  lirodu 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire,  which  of 
the  diflercnt  modes  of  raising  oaks  produces  the 
best  timber,  from  the  acorn,  the  seed-bed,  or  the 
nursery.  Mr.  Evelyn  decides  in  iavour  ot  filant- 
i7jrr  the  acorn,  and  Mr.  Hunter  adds,  that  who- 
ever will  look  at  the  woods  which  were  sown, 
and  compare  them  with  those  which  were  plant- 
ed from  nurseries,  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
declare  in  favour  of  Evelyn's  opinion. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  our  following  this 
excellent  example  of  the  great  farmers  ot  Eng- 
land, in  the  age  in  which  our  ancestors  enngra- 
ted ''  Is  it  because  we  are  too  impatient,  and  un- 
willing to  await  so  tardy  a  return  ?  Yet  there 
are  constant  pleasures  in  the  annual  growth  ot 
our  forests ;  they  seem  to  be  the  work  of  our 
own  hands,  at  least  of  our  own  providence  and 
care  They  are  subject  to  fewer  hazards,  and 
their  profit  is  certainly  greater  than  that  ot  any 
other  employment  of  capital  on  land.  Or  is  this 
aversion  to  planting  the  effect  of  an  hereditary 
prejudice  against  trees?  Our  ancestors  touiid 
thtir  exlirtuUion  their  greatest  labour;  and  do 
we  continue  to  feel  their  prejudice,  when  wood- 
land is  far  the  most  valuable,  and  must  constant- 
ly increase  in  its  comparative  value  ? 

WATER  PONDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAT- 
TLE AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
itT-  Our  attention  has  been  invited  by  several 
iudicious  correspondents,  to  the  consideration  oi 
the  means  of  accumulating,  and  of  economically 
using  and  applying  water— for  all  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  can  be  wanting  on  a  farm. 
—The  necessity  of  the  case  is,  in  tact,  forced  up- 
on public  attention,  by  the  great  change  which 
has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  our  seasons— to 
such  a  degree  is  this  change  felt- perhaps  more 
especially  in  limestone  districts  of  country,  that  it 
has  really  become  an  object  of  pressing  import^ 
ance  to  husband  rain  water  for  the  sustenance  ot 
live  stuck  if  not  for  common  culinary  purposes. 

In  contemplating  this  item  of  rural  economy, 
a  wide  held  is  spread  before  us,  requiring  no  less 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  ot  Hydrostatics 
to  an  extent  beyond  our  limited  acquirements.— 
In  the  feebleness  of  our  own  lights,  we  must 
then  borrow  from  the  labors  of  others— we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  we  may  be  led,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  select  for  our  readers,  such  views 
and  facts,  as  appear  to  be  of  practical  ulduy,  be 
einning  as  Jve  now  do.  with  remarks  on  the  con 
■  Luctionof  Drinking  Ponds  i^^it^^',.  ^ar. 
The  management  of  the  water  of  ponds  is  oft- 
en ver\  troublesome  and  inconvenient  in  the  tune 
of  heavy  rains  or  floods,  from  the  want  of  proper 
means  or  contrivance  for  iettin,;  it  oft.  The  to  - 
lowing  ib  the  sketch  of  a  very  easy,  convenient, 
and  effectual  method  of  discharging  the  over  abun- 


dant water  from  all  sorts  of  ponds,  basins,  and 
reservoirs,  without  the  necessity  ot  attending  t( 
them  at  such  seasons.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
,.,ey,  a  very  ingenious  clergyman  in  the  county  ot 
Devon,  in  the  agricultural  report  of  which  it  is 
described.  Theolan  of  it  is  represented  at  ,^g.  6, 
Rees'  Encyclopedia,  article  Ponds  ;  in  which  A 
is  the  head  of  the  pond  ;  B,  a  beam  of  wood, 
suspended  by  an  iron  pin  on  the  block  W,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  lever,  or  balance,  having  attach- 
ed to  one  end  of  it  the  box  C,  which  is  made  so 
as  to  be  rather  leaky,  and  to  the  other  the  plug 
D,  which  when  the  water  of  the  feeding  stream, 
or  from  rains,  rises  to  the  level  of  the  surface  ot 
the  pond  F,  is  conveyed  through  the  trunk  or  gut- 
ter, X  Z,  into  the  box  C,  by  the  weight  of  which 
the  plug  is  drawn  out,  and  the  water  carried  ofl 
by  the  trunk  E,  at  the  bottom  of  the  j)ond,  as 
seen  by  the  letter  G.     On  account  of  the  box,  C 


spontaneous  growth  of  different  aquatic  plants, 
vapours  near  the  surface,  &c.  but  the  best  mode 
of  ascertaining  it  is  by  boring  :  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  August,  when  thcf  z^om<X  begins  to 
De  a  little  moist,  is  probably  the  most  prcpes'  sea- 
son for  the  purpose. 

But  in  whatever  method  water  is  found,  the 
means  of  coming  easily  at  it  are  the  next  consi- 
deration. If  it  be  on  a  plain,  there  is  no  other 
way  than  digging  a  well.  In  doing  this,  the  sub- 
stance under  the  sand  or  light  soil  must  be  dug 
into,  to  form  a  reservoir  of  water  for  occasional 
wants  ;  and  this  reservoir  should  be  made  deep 
and  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  wanted. 
If  there  were  no  such  reservoir,  the  water,  after 
having  risen  a  little  above  the  impervious  body 
underneath,  would  glide  along  its  surface,  as  usual, 
and  very  little  of  it  then  could  be  obtained,  either 
by  pumps,  buckets  or  any  other  way  employed  to 


beim'  so  constructed  as  to  let  out  the  water  very !  raise  it.  If  the  well  is  made  in  a  sloping  ground, 
slowlv  bv  the  time  the  whole  ot  the  water  hasland  the  declivity  is  sufhcient  to  give  it  an  hori- 
been  discharged  from  the  pond,  biisin,  or  reser- jzontal   vent,  it  will  be  worth   the  husbandman  s 


< 


while  to  dig  such  a  passage,  and  by  means  of 
pipes,  or  any  other  conveyance,  to  carry  the  wa- 
ter across  the  light  soil,  through  which  it  would 
otherwise  sink  :  the  greatest  quantity  of  water 
will  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  because  there 
will  then  be  a  continual  stream. 

If  the  soil  is  very  deep,  and  its  surface  has  ine- 
qualities into  which  rain  water  runs  in  any  quan- 
tity ;  this  may  be  collected  in  ponds  made  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  such  ground. 

If  a  body  of  clay  is  found  near  the  surface,  it  is 
worth  the  farmer's  while  to  bore,  that  he  may 
know  at  what  depth  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel 
may  be  met  with  ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  find 
plc.ity  of  water  in  this  last.  If  this  be  in  a  decli- 
vity, he  need  only  cut  an  horizontal  passage,  and 
the  water  will  flow  so  freely,  as  even  to  double 
the  value  of  his  land. 

Here  again  the  farmer  needs  not  ever  to  be  at  a 
loss,  because  it  cannot  be  very  ditlicnlt  to  make  a 
pond  in  a  clayey  soil,  which  is,  of  itself,  retentive 
of  water.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable,  even 
in  this,  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pond  with  a 
coat   of   gravel,   in   order  to   prevent   its  being 

„ -     .  S  poached  by   cattle,  whose  feet  would  otherwise 

the  banks  of  the  ponds  or  othei  excavations;  ^c- a^^  ^pt  to  sink  deep  into  the  clay.     Some  far—"-" 

■  ..,.n,<.f,nrP«    not  judiciously  pave  the  declivity  by 

enter  into  the  pond,  and  this  renders  it  much  more 
lasting  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  preserves 
the  water  clean. 

When  ponds  are  made  in  a  loose  soil,  much 
more  cure  is  necessary.  The  bottom  and  sides 
must  be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  the  tough- 
est clay,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  tiiick,  well  ram- 
med down.  Some  have  added  hair  and  loam  to 
the  outer  part  of  this  covering,  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering it  less  liable  to  chap  :  but  a  thick  coat  of 
gravel  is  more  necessary  here,  that  the  feet  ot  the 


It  is  evident  that,  from  this  ready  niethod  of 
getting  quit  of  the  water,  no  mischief  can  ever 
be  sustained  by  its  sudden  rising  and  overflowing 

the  banks  of  the  ponds  or  othei  excavations;  ac-^^^         ^^  ^_  ^^    _^ ^ 

cidents   which,   under  other  circumstances,  not  .jj^j^^^.        .^.g  ^j^g  (jg^livity  by  which  the  cattle 
unfrequently  happens,  to  the  great  inconvenience  ^  ■         ■  •        -■   ■  - > : >- 


and  injury  of  those  to  whom  they  belong 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  water, 
in  all  pastures,  is  self-evident  ;  as  cattle  cannot 
live  without  it,  and  the  driving  of  them  far  for  it, 
is  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  health,  in  hot 
weather,  besides  being  attended  with  great  trou- 
ble and  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  This  is  so 
sensibly  felt  in  many  parts  that  people  are  obli 
ged  to  dig  wells,  eveii  to  such  a  depth  as  frequent- 
ly to  require  the  assistance  of  a  horse  to  draw  up 

land  where  ,t  can   be  procured,  and  are  of  very  ^'  5  f,^P.';"^  °'  f ."_  be^ionev  well  laid  out. 


essential  consequence  to  the  husbandman 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  sand  or 
gravel,  there  seldom  is  occasion  to  dig  deep  for 
water  ;  because  such  soils  generally  lie  upon 
marie  or  some  other  rich  earth  through  which 
the  water  cannot  descend.  Beds  of  clay  are 
most  commonly  thicker  than  those  of  sand  or 
gravel;  and  chalk  is,  often,  the  thickest  ot  all. 
But  wherever  water  is  wanting  the  farmer  should 
bore  through  the  incumbent  earth,  if  he  intends 
to  fit  his  land  for  pasture  ;  and  if  he  finds  the  ex 
pense  of  obtaining  it  too  great,  his  best  way  will 
be  to  convert  the  ground  so  circumstanced  into 
arable,  or  to  plant  it  with  timber  trees  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Various  indications  of  the  preseiice  of  water 
below  the  surface  of  lands  have  i)een  suggested 
by  the  ancient  writers  on  husbandry  ;  such  as  the 


might,  in  the  end,  be  money  well  laid  out. 

The  greatest  difticulty  in  finding  water  is  i« 
chalky  soils,  because  they  are  not,  in  themselves, 
very  retentive  of  it,  and  generally  lie  in  sucK 
thick  beds,  that  it  is  expensive  to  dig  through, 
them.  However,  it  should  be  tried  ;  and  it  sand 
or  gravel  be  found  underneath,  water  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  Even  here,  ponds  are  easily  made, 
by  digging  into  the  chalk,  and  lining  them  with  a 
coat  of  clay,  as  betore  directed.  If  thei>e  is  .n  sup- 
ply of  proper  manure,  such  as  clay,  or  marie,  this 
situation  is  well  adapted  to  grain,  which  loves  to 
stand  dry  ;  and  as  this  kind  of  ground  produces 
more  forward  crops  than  clayey  or  strong  soils. 
11  may  be  sowed  early  with  corn,  which  will  not 
in  that  case,  be  so  apt  to  be  parched  up  as  grass 
,i  by  the  suninier's  drought.  If  a  good  soil  can 
be  made  here  a  foot  deep,  it  will  yield  plenty  of 
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Various  sorts  of  pasture,  cither  loois  or  gnibses, 
as  the  farmer  shall  judije  most  nvipcr :  or  it  may 
be  planted  with  ilitf'erciit  kinds  of  timber-trees. 

The  following  method  of  constructing  ponds 
has  been  pioposed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Aimals  of  Agriculture  for  the  Yorkshire  wold 
land,  which  is  a  dry  tract  of  country,  in  order  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  situations,  to  supply  water 
sufficient  for  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
other  cattle,  kept  upon  it,  and  sufticiently  good  in 
auality  for  domestic  purposes. 

"It  is  observed  that,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  man  by  profession  a  well-sinker, 
first  discovered  the  method  of  making  these 
ponds  ;  within  this  period  the  number  of  them 
hiis  been  so  increased,  that  scarce  a  sheep  walk, 
or  even  field,  is  now  without  one  ;  and  the  use  of 
them  is  creeping  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
in  situations  where  water  could  not  be  otherwise 
had :  so  general  and  sudden  an  adoption  is  sutfi 

CONSTRUCTION 


cient  proof  of  their  utility  ;  before  this  period  manv 
sheep-walks  were  entirely  destitute  of  water  ;  it 
is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  mostof 
those  sheep  wliich  have  now  a  constant  supply  o! 
water,  are  liy  ni.-\ny  intelligent  peisons,  thought, 
from  that  circumstance  only,  to  be  considerably 
improved ;  wlietlier,  however,  tliis  opinion  is 
well  founded,  he  cannot,  from  his  own  experience 
.-issert,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  necessary  ooservations  ;  but  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  douiit,  that  in  very  dry  weither",  much 
fewer  sheep  die  than  formei'ly  :  tliis,  in  several 
instances,  w;ls  fully  proved  during  the  uncommon 
drought  of  a  late  summer,  where  the  loss  among 
sheep  which  had  not  this  resosrce,  was  very 
great,  while  that  among  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  in  similar  situations,  which  did  not  labour 
under  that  want  was  very  trifling  ;  perhaps  not 
greater  than  would  have  taken  place  in  any  other 
space  of  time," 

PONDS. 


OF 

1 


The  plan  "is  shewn  at  fig.  1,  in  |jia..c  .vl-x,  u, 
The  Complete  Farmer's  Dictionary  of  Agricul- 
tur.  and  Husbandry,  in  which  the  line  A  marks  a 
oil  cular  hole  dug  in  the  ground  of  the  size  retiuircd, 
which  upon  a  layer  of  clay  B,  sufficiently  moisten- 
ed, is  to  be  carefully  beaten  and  trod  down  into  a 
compact  and  solid  body  ol  about  the  thickness  of  a 
foot. 

•'  Upon  this  C  is  a  layer  of  quick  lime  finely 
and  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole,  of  one 
inch  or  upwards  in  thickness. 

"  D  is  another  layer  of  clay  of  about  one  foot 
in  thickness,  which  is  to  be  trodden  and  iMinmed 
down  us  the  former  ;  upon  this  are  spiead  stones 
or  coarse  gravel  E  of  such  thickness  as  may  pre 
vent  the  pond  receiving  any  injury  from  the 
treading  of  cattle,  who  would  otherwise  bleak 
»h:ou-h  the  bodv  of  the  clay  and  lime,  and  by 
so  doing  let  out  the  water  ;  after  this,  according 
to  the  section,  the  pond  will  remain  five  feet 
deep  and  forty  five  feet  diameter  ;  the  size  they 
are  usually  made,  F  being  the  line  of  tlie  water 
and  of  the  ground. 

"  Brick  clay  is  by  no  means  required  for  the 
ponds  ;  any  earth  sufficiently  tenacious  to  bear 
btatmg  int  •  a  solid  compact  body,  though  not  ap- 
proaching to  a  pure  clay,  will  answer  the  purpose 
very  well. 

"  It  is  usual,  where  there  is  an  opportunity,  to 
make  the  pond  in  a  little  valley,  oral  the  bottom 
of  a  declivity,  or  near  a  high  road,  in  which  situ- 
ation a  stream  of  water  may  be  brought  into  it 
after  sudden  showers  or  thaws,  the  object  being 
to  get  it  filled  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  made, 
that  the  sun  and  winds  may  not  crack  the  clay  ; 
if  it  IS  not  likely  to  be  filled  soon,  some  straw  or 
litter  must  be  s])read  over  it  ;  bu-  in  general,  af- 
ter it  is  once  filled,  the  rains  that  fall  in  the 
course  of  the  year  will  keep  it  full,  no  water  be- 
ing lost  otherwise  ti>an  by  evaporation  and  the 
consumption  of  cattle. 

"  A  pond  of  this  size  is  usually  made  for  from 
JE4  to  £6,  exclusive  of  the  time,  and  expense  of 
the  carriage  of  the  clay,  when  that  is  necessary  ; 
the  first  varies  in  price  in  different  counties,  the 
last  will  depend  upon  the  distance. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  excel- 
lence of  the  pond  depends  u^n  the  lime  ;  care 
mu^t  ue  taken  to  spread  it  regularly  and  uniform- 
ly over  the  mrlace  of  the  lower  bed  of  the  cUy  ; 


,L  iS  vm;ii  .^.lown  that  ponds  made  with  clay  alone, 
iiuwevei-  gooa  its  quality,  and  wn.ucer  care  may 
oe  exerted  in  tne  execution,  will  frequently  not 
iiokl  water ;  th..se  with  the  above  precautions 
■arely  fail.  Never  having  seen  a  pond  dug  up 
ifter  it  had  been  made  some  time,  he  cannot  say 
ly  what  means  the  liine  prevents  the  loss  of  wa- 
ter ;  one  of  these  two  is  probably  the  cause  ;  ei- 
ther the  lime  sets  like  terrace  into  a  body  imper- 
\  lousto  water  ;  or  what  he  should  rather  think, 
the  causticity  of  the  lime  prevents  the  worms  in 
dry  weather  from  penetrating  through  the  clay 
in  search  of  the  water  ;  certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  with  lime,  thus  apjilicd,  ponds  may  De  made 
in  sand,  however  porous,  or  on  rocks  however 
open,  in  neither  of  which  situations  are  they  to 
be  depended  upon  when  made  with  clay  alone." 
(  To  be  continued.) 

FROM    THE    BERKSHIRE    STAR. 


.Since  tlie  esta'jiisiiiieiit  oi  agi  iciillui'.d  socie- 
ties, this  important  l)ranch  of  rural  economy 
has  become  a  subject  of  considerable  investiga- 
tion. 

In  respect  to  the  plough,  very  interesting  im- 
provements have  l)cen  matle  in  various  parts  of 
our  country ;  much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done  :  and  as  it  too  frequently  happens  that  obsta- 
cles are  thrown  in  the  way  of  ingenious  men,  by 
local  prejudices  and  habits,  we  would  suggest  it 
as  a  remark,  applicable  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  plough,  that  success  and  present  benefit  may 
be  obtained  by  adopting  the  general  construction 
of  the  ploughs  in  common  use  ;  altering  the 
hro/iortions,  and  giving  the  o/ierativc  parts,  the 
requisite  cast.  Those,  also,  who  project  im- 
provements, whether  it  be  in  ploughs  or  any 
other  implement  of  husbandry,  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  importance,  1st,  of  siin/ilicity 
and  strength  of  construction,  so  as  not  to  be  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  when  repairs 
are  necessary,  they  may  be  done  by  any  com- 
mon workman.  And  2dly,  of  reasonable  /trices  ; 
that  every  one  can  afford  to  purchase  them. 

In  respect  to  ploughing,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  extend  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art ;  no  plan,  |ierhaps,  can  be  found  more  ef- 
fectual for  that  purpose,  than  that  of  estaolish- 
iug  a  competition  by  ploughing  matches,  with 
rewards  to  those  who  excel  in  good  workman- 
shi/i.  The  utility  of  their  meetings  begins  to  be 
generally  admitted,  in  those  places  where  they 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  desirable  they 
were  more  general,  and  that  annual  ploughing 
matches  were  established  in  every  coutry  toivn. 
They  would  not  only  tend  to  afford  and  to  dis- 
seminate instruction,  to  remove  prejudice,  and 
ameliorate  our  breed  of  working  caule,  but  tiiey 
would  offer  rural  and  rational  amusement  wortny 
of  the  .-Vmerican  farmer. 

Agricultural  societies,  although  of  recent 
date,  have  produced  the  happiest  effects  by  A\t 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  emulation  iney  nave  exci- 
ted, and  the  knowledge  they  have  been  the 
means  of  circulating.  But  their  efforts  to  oe  ex- 
tensively useful,  and  lully  succesaiui,  must  uc 
secondtd  by  the  zeal,  liberality  and  good  sense 
of  the  puljlic  ;  combined  with  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  practical  agriculturists,  to  contri- 
bute to"  the  general  fund  of  useful  knowledge, 
from  the  stores  of  their  individual  experience, 
and   observ.ition.     Extensive   good  can  only    be 
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There  is  obviously  no  means  by  which  the  '""l achieved  by  united  efforts, 
terests  of  Berkshire,   can   be   so   essentially  ad-;  •' 

vanced,   as  the   promotion  of   measures  tending! 

to  increase,  diversify,  and  improve  the  produc-;'.-    .^,..-t. -  .  ,      ■  m 

tive  power;  of  human  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  consist  ot  practical  farmers  only,  m  each  towH 
with  a  view  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  thisiin  the  county. 

subject,  and  to  lead  to  an  investigation  of  it,  com-]  These  associations  would,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
bined with  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  aliilities  and  bine  the  means,  and  energy  necessary,  to  give 
talents  this  county  possesses  in  developing  a  sys-  complete  success  to  the  zealous  and  laudable 
tern  that  shall  give  energy  and  action  to  oar  re-  efforts  of  the  agricultural  societies  ;  by  the  taci- 
sources  that  the  writer  ot  these  articles  is  in-  Uties  they  would  afford  for  inquiring  into,  and 
duced  from  time  to  time  to  contribute  his  feeble  comparing  the  different  practices  at  home,  and 
efforts  towards  the  advancement  of  this  interest-  abroad  ;  for  practical  investigation  of  the  merits 
ing  subject.  \o{     systems    and    inventions;    and    for   an     ef- 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  a  few  remarks  willifectual  circulation  of  useful  information.     In  the 
now  be  offered  on  the  following  subjects,  namely  :    course    of    friendly    and   familiar   conversation. 


With  a  view  to  attain  this  great  desideratum 
it   is  proposed  to   institute  fak.mer's  clubs,  to 


1st.  Ploughing 

2d  Collecting  and  diffusing  agricultural  infor- 
mation. 

3d.  Education,  (as  requisite  for  farmers,  as  for 
professional  men.) 

And  4thly.  The  necessity  of  union  and  con- 
cert of  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  various  benefits  arising  from  good  tillage, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated;  when  it  is  im- 
perfect, there  can  be  no  good  or  complete  hus- 
bandry, and  it  cannot  be  perfect,  but  by  the  umsu.; 
oi  good  pleughs,  and  still  in  the  art  of  using  them. 


useful  observations  are  made,  new  facts  are  stat- 
ed, errors  discovered,  and  practical  knowledge 
derived  from  experience  is  elicited,  which  other- 
wise might  have  lain  dormant,  or  remained  con- 
fined for  years  to  an  individual,  or  small  district. 
Such  institutions  could  not  only  cherish  and 
keep  alive  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  source  of  national 
prosperity,  but  would  in  their  operation  have  a 
tentlency  to  illustrate  the  important  truth  that 
"there  is  no  science  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of 
knoviiedge  is  necessary,  as  in  that  of  agriculture.  > 
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This  truth  onct  admitted,  it  would  become 
fuihionabtc  for  parent?  to  educate  some  of  their 
sons  for,  and  bnni;'  ''icra  up  to  the  profession  of 
farmers.  The  existing  p.rojiensity  to  inundate 
our  country  with  lawjers,  doctors,  and  shop 
keepers,  would  sensibly  decrease;  thus  encreas- 
ing  the  firodnalve  classes,  the  produce  of  our 
soil  and  our  industry  v.ould  augment,  as  petti- 
fogging, quackery,  and  the  means  of  vending 
foreign  manufactures  would  diminish. 

Another,  and  very  important  tti'ect  of  these 
institutions  would  be,  to  cause  farmers  to  think 
more  of  ihemselvcs  individually,  and  collective- 
ly, as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  their  profes- 
sion, than  they  now  do. 

The  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  profes- 
sional classes,  have  each  their  associations,  and 
ori-'anized  svstems,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion 


tVe  will  he  between  five  and   six  thousand  bush 
is,  and  the  various  other  products  of  the  larni 
promise  extremely  well. 
Vour's,  mv  dear  sir. 

With  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 

H.  S.  TURNER. 

FROM    THE    GENIUS    OF    LIBERTY. 

Mr.  7^o«&n— Please  give  the  following  a  place 
in  your  next  paper,  as  it  is  now  time  to  use  it. — 
I  have  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  kept 
meat  hanging  up  in  my  smokehouse,  through  the 
'summer  season  and  no  fly,  worm  or  bug  has  in- 
jured it. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Uugan's  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  July, 
eighteen   hundred   and    twenty-three. 

Bciliimore,  July  i,  1823. 


Mumber  in- 
spect eck 


To  prevent  such  injury,  about  this  time  of  year, 
I  take  clear  strong  ley  made  of  wood  ashes.  I 
commonly  boil  it  to  make   it  stronger  than  it  ge- 

-o .  •  ,      ,,■  nerallvrunsoff,  then  I  take  my  bacon  and  smoked 

of  useful  knowledge  in  their  several  callings,  as  ^^^^^  having  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  ley  in  a 
well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  ^^  .^.^^  kettle,  I  take  each  piece  of  meat  and 
interests  and  rights.  While  the  farmers,  (the  ^^.  .^^  .^^.^  j,^^  ley,  so  that  it  is  completely  wetted 
most  valuable  body  in   society,   and  in  point  ot  ^^,.'^j^  j^   ^-^^^  j  j^^^  j^  dry— then  1   hang  the  meat 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Dumcslk* 
growth. 


Gn»ul)i  not 
uf  ll.is 


siHi-lcd. 


533 


511 


24 


21 


564 


532 


numbers  and  productiveness,  greatly  superior  to 
all  the  other  classes  in  the  comniunity,)  are  insula- 
ted from  each  other  ;  and  being  without  union  or 
concert,  they  voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of 
that  collective  influence  which  of  right  belongs 
to  them. 

Merchants  have  their  chambers  of  commerce, 
manufacturers    their    committees,    /irofessionall 


in  Its  former  place.  By  this  process  1  have  inva- 
riably  found  that  it  kept  the  meat  free  from  bugs 
and  worms,  and  no  taste  of  ley  is  ever  perceived, 
not  even  on  the  outside.     Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  POTTER. 


To  Jirevent  Moulding    in    Books,  Ink,    Facte 


men  their  societies  and  bar  meetings  ;— it  is  very  and    Leather. — Collectors  of  Books   will  not 


R.  WATERS,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  .\pril  28,  1823. 
True  Cojiy  from  the  original  rcfiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 

GRAPES — Answer  to  Mr.  Gibbs. 
Sir,  July  18;/;,  1823. 

If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gibbs,  will  pro- 
cure some  coarse  brown  wrapping  paper,  and 
have  bags  made  so  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  of 
the  bunch  to  its  full  size,  ai.d  put  them  on  when 
the  grape  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  I  think  he 
will  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose  desired. 

The  cause,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  pro- 
ceeds from  dampness,  either  from  heavy  dews, 
or  showers  of  rain,  and  the  sun  shining  out  with 


desirable  Xh-jit  farmers  should,  at  length 
to  their  interests,"  and  institute  cluos. 

SINCLAIR 


look  sorry  to  learn  that  a  few  drops  of  Oil  of  Laven-igreat  heat  before  the  moisture  has  had  time  to 
der  will  insure  their  libraries  from  this  pest.  A  evaporate,  the  grape  is  scalded,  which  causes  it 
single  drop  of  the  same  oil,  will  prevent  a  pint  Uo  rot,  and  afterwards  dry  up.  It  is  also  neces- 
of  ink  from  mouldiness  for   any  length  of  time.jsavy   to   keep  the  "  -      -      ■■     -     <■ 

Paste  may  be  kept  from   mould  entirely  by   the 


cured  from  injury  by  the  same  agency. 

published    in  the  AMERICAN    FARMER, 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROS- 
PEC  PS. 

EXTRACT    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Dear  Sir,  Uheatland,  July  13,  1823. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favor  of  the 
9th  current,  yesterday  ;  and  thank  you  for  this 
renewed  instance  of  friendly  attention  to  iny  re- 

iiuests.  .J 

Our  Grain  Harvest  is  now  nearly  completed,  j  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twen 
and  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  accurate  esti-  ty-three,  and   ending  on  the  first  day  of  July   in  J^q'^q^'i^j  ^'^ 
mate  of  the  results  than  heretofore  ;  and  it  gives  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three 
me  great  pleasure  to  inform   you  that  the  gene-' 


round    perfectly    free    from 
eeds  or  any  vegetable  production,  to  promote  a 


ral  crop  very  far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  the! 

roost  sanguine  calculation. — In  some  instances,  the  I . 

crop  is  as  heavy  as  I  have   ever    seen — in    most  Number  in- 
I  think  it  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  an  average       spected. 
while  in  others,  the  yield  has  been  only  mea- 
gre, and  some  fields  have  wholly  failed. — These 
results  are   pretty   much  produced  by  the  stand 
iiru  of  fertility  and   cultivation  ;  but  the  fluctua- 
tion of  our  prospects   during   the  progression  of 
the  season,  was  truly  remarkable,  and  without  ex 


same  addition ;  and  leather  is  also  effectually  se-:ficc  ciicnlation  of  air,  which  is  of  great  advan- 
tage. There  is,  also,  another  advantage  attcnd- 
ling  the  bags,  they  are  generally  taken  possession 
OR-  of  by  one  or  more  spiders,  which  effectually  pre- 
I  vents  the  entrance  of  every  other  insect,  which, 
iwithout   that  protection,    frequently  destroy  the 

s  gathered,  the 

answer  very  well 
successful  on  ma- 
king the  above  experiment,  (of  which  I  make 
will)  it  would  give  great  satisfaction 
if  the  result  was  communicated  tlirough  the  me- 
dium of  your  very  useful  paper,  as  I  have  al- 
ways taken  a  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the   gra/te. j1  Cultivator  of  the   ^ine. 


A  report   of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,   and  de-,^.^^^^^  bunches!     \\!.en  the  fruit  i 
livered  from  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse,  ,^        ^_  j.  ^^  ^^.;„  ^^ 

during  the  quarter,   conimencmg  on  the   ]f  ^'^y  {„^^,,othtr  sea>,on.    IfMr.G.issu 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Donifstic 
growth. 


Or  wihnol 

uf  this 

sl:itu. 


Re-in- 
spected. 


Toui  I. 


148 


148 


184 


184 


B.\DEN  &  BOSWELL,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  5,  1823. 
True  Copy,  Jrom  the  uriginat    report   on  file 
^niple at   first  the  promise  was  extremely  flat-  in  this  office. 


tering  ;  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
it  became  very  alarming,  and  almost  hopeless — 
after  which  period  resuscitation  was  miraculous, 
which  is  ascribable,  1  think,  to  the  original 
strength  and  sigour  of  the  root,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  the  most  propitious  seasons.   Our  fields 


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  .Md. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Taylor's  Landing  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  from  the  third 
day  of    April,     eighteen    hundred  and    tv.'enty 


Doim-3tie 
gruutli 


Growth  not 
of  this 

Stlltt 


HHn- 

specled. 


Total. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


72 


Number  de- 
liveretl. 


of  young  clover  exhibit  the  most  splendid  ap    three,  and  ending  on  the  third  day  of  July,  eigh 
pearance,  and  the  growth  of  volunteer  clover  is,  teen  hundred  and  twenty-three 

superior  to  that  which  we  have  been  able  to  pro-  

chice  for  some  )  ears  past,  by  the  most  skilful 
and  careful  cultivation.  Our  corn,  millet,  &c. 
present  the  most  satisfactory  promise,  and,  in 
fine,  there  is  a  pro, lability  of  the  present  year 
being  far  more  prolific  in  the  aggregate  of  agri- 
cultural products,  than  any  wiiich  has  been  e.xpt- 
rienced  for  a  long  time.  Having  given  you  this 
general  atrouiit  of  our  crops,  since  you  have 
betiv  so  kind,  my  dear  sir,  as  to  express  a  solici- 
tudt  about  mine  in  particular,  1  have  the  satis- 
facticn  to  say  that  it  i=very  good,  indeed  neail\ 
double  what  i  at  one  time  expected.  My  wheat  and 


110 


no 


D.WiD  b  PEUAR  r.  Inspector. 
Treasury  Offitf,  .Annapolis,  July   10,    ISaS. 
True  Copy,  from    the  original   report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.    HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


^WM  ^A^M'^:^. 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    JULY    25,    1823. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— coRRECTKD  wf.ekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §8 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  <,~  25 — fine  do.  $6  TS — Wharf,  do.  $6  75 
— New  wheat,  gl  55  to  1  27 — Red  do.  $1  42 
to  §1  43 — Rye.  75  cents — Corn,  50  to  52  cents 
— country  Oats,  40  cents—  Beef,  8  cts  per  lb. 
— Live  Cattle,  $6  to  $6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, round,  8  to  9  cents  per  lb. — Pork,  $i  50  to 
5  50  per  c.  lb.— rt  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Aiutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37i  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $5  50 
a  g6--Orchard  Grass  do.  i53— Herds'  (Jrass  do.  g3 
-  Timothy  do.  ,$4  50— Millet,  none  -Luckwheat, 
none—Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — WHiiskey,  from 
the  wagons  3C  cts.  per  gal.  including  ihe  bar- 
rel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  50,  scarce— Herrings, 
No.  1,  $2  75  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $2  50 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter, 
(firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  16  cts.  per  doz. 
— New  Hay,  $1*  per  ton — Straw,  ^8. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — One  hhd.  made  by 
Elkannah  Waters,  sold  lor  14  50 — no  material 
change  in  prices  since  last  notice. 


No.  19.— V'(»i..  :■>. 


AMRJIICAN  FARMER. 


-Baltimohe,  August  1st,  1823*. 
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ON  THE  FAUAMOUNT  IMPOUTANCE, 
TO  MAUYLAiN'D,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  IX. 

7o  nvhatex'cr  ejctent  the  agency  of  an  intriguing, 
or  log-rolling  fiolicy  is  rt(juirt:d  in  tlw  siijipurl 
of  an  object^  ivf  may  rest  assured,  that,  all  is 
not  right,  that  the  object  itself  must  be  destitute 
oj  real  merit,  in  an  cijuat  Jiroftortion. 
82.  The   country  up  the  Potomac  has  already 


of  both  Canals  to  be  equal,  it  is  evident,  that  can  have  in  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  cannot 
this  per  cent,  to  be  in  proi)onion  to  the  expen-  be  veiy  important  for  the  state  to  aid  in  the  en* 
diturc,  must  yet  be  enlarged  in  the  same  pro-  terprisc.  \\\avcs-a\<.\{H2)  it  nvas  not  my  intention 
portion  that  the  Susquehanna  route  is  shorter  to  undervalue  the  J\tomac,  nor  any  one  of  its 
than  that  of  the  Potomac;  that  is,  divide  ihe  a/i/iendages.  Neither  is  it.  I  am  aware  that 
product  of  the  45  per  cent,  and  the  18^  miles,  /^oueh  of  the  river,  upon  the  Shenandoah,  the 
by  the  100  miles,  and  the  tpiotient  which  is  near-  Opucon,  the  South  Branch,  and  other  tributary 
ly  8l\  is  the  per  cent,  foi- the  Susquehanna  trade,  streams,  there  are  excellent   lands;    but  these 


my  75  per  cent,   in  favour 


Sus{jiiehanna  sently   its    owner.      Hence,   it  is  evident,    that 


beti.  stated  (16)  to  contain  10,000  square  miles.   lt.\loohighj  but  on  the  contrary,  <60 /oto,  by  almost  were   the  trade   oftentimes  the  value  that  the 


has  also  been  characterised  (17)  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
land, as  being  a  country  by  no  means  celebrated 
/or  its  richness  and  fertility.  By  the  same  autho- 
rit>  it  is  also  stated  (17)  that  rjere  the  Potomac 
i7iij. roved  to  the  utmost  /lossible  ejclcnl,  its  trade 
must  be  considered  but  of  minor  imftortance,  -ivh/'n 
con, /tared  ivith  that  of  the  Susfjuehcmna.  But  it 
is  D)  no  means  my  intention  to  avail  myself  of  this 
c\idtnce  for  the /!u)-/iose  of  laidcrvatuing  the  Po- 
tomac or  ani  one  of  its  a/:/iendagcs.  On  the  con- 
ti  .  • ,  1  have  stated  (78)  that  I  was,  not  onTy  en- 
tirdy  willing  but  sincerely  desirous  for  all  the  fa-, 

cililies,  all  the  capacities  of  the  Potomac  to  be  ,tl>e  Susquehanna  trade,  even  the  least,  would 
di..)  appreciated  and  improved.  And  such  I  jS'eaily  transcend  in  importance  to  Maryland,  the 
still  maintain  to  be  the  fact.  But  at  the  same  whole  of  the  Potomac  trade,  were  it  ottered, 
time,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  no  facilities,  no  cc-' subject  to  no  division  whatever.  Owing,  howe- 
yj  t,ii:s,  however  great  thev  may  be,  can,  with  ver,  to  the  proposed  Potomac  appropriation  of 
propriety,  be  said  to  be  (//,/;/  a/i/ireciated,  if  rated  |SSO0,O0O,  being  somewhat  less  than  the  whole 
■  •  .    .  ■     .  .•  "^  estimated  expense,    (84)   and   considering   that 

there  are  in  the  District  three  markets  to  be  sup- 
plied, it  may,  rationally  be  inferred  that  it  would 


7  per  cent,  per  annum.  best  lands  could  make  it,  the  interest  of  Mary- 

85.  It  has  already  been  adverted  to  as  a  pos-  land  would  constitute  but  a  very  small  item  in 
sible  event  for  the  Philadelphians  by  dint  of  ex-  the  business  ;  because,  fi'om  the  very  nature  of 
ertion  to  draw  off  to  their  city,  perhaps,  one  the  case,  the  profits  of  the  farmer  would,  prin- 
third,  or  at  most  one  half  of  the  Susqueliannacipally,  go  directly  into  Pennsylvania  and  Virgi- 
trade.  But  were  one  third  to  be  thus  drawn  olt'.inia,  while  those  of  the  merchant  would  centre 
the  residue  would  amount  to  50  per  cent,  per  j  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  From  geographical 
annum  to  the  stockholders,   and  a  gratuity  of  12 1  and  other  authentic  information,  I  have  no  doubt 


millions  annually  to  the  community  ;  or  should 
it  so  happen  that  one  half  were  to  be  taken,  the 
remaining  half  would  be  equal  to  37A  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  stock,  and  a  gratuity  of  0  mil- 
lions to  the  public ;  either  of  which  fractions  of 


above  their  merit,  and  that  the  performance  of 
every  enterprise  most  naturally  and  correctly  be- 
longs to  those  portions  of  the  community  who 
are  most  deeply  interested  in  its  benefits. 

83.  Owing  to  the  double  advantage  of  30,000 
square  miles  being  accommodated  with  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  water  conveyance,  to  and  from  mar- 
ket, by  means  of  100  miles  of  Canal,  instead  of 
182  miles,  nearly  double  the  distance,  being  re- 
quired for  only  10,000  square  miles,  that  is,  for 
only  one  third  of  the  extent  of  country,  the  trade 
of  the  Susquehanna,  at  once  assumes  an  attitude  of 
imp  itanctto  Maryland,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Potomac,  in  the  proportion  of  between  5  and  6 
lo  one.  The  annual  amount  of  profits  to  be  di- 
vided to  the  stockholders,  from  30,000  square 
miles  of  country,  such  as  is  described  up  the 
Susquehanna,  have  already  been  estimated  at 
*J750,000  ;  beside  an  annual  gratuity  of  18  mil- 
lions to  the  public.  At  the  same  rate  the  annu- 
al amount  from  a  country  of  only  10,000  square 
miles,  such  as  is  described  upon  the  Potomac, 
ought  to  be  less  than  g250,000.  Accordingly,  it 
appears  that  the  Potomac  Commissioners,  pa- 
ges 38,  39,40  of  their  report,  have  given  an  esti- 
mate in  detail,  founded  on  data  entirely  different 
from  mine,  amounting  to  g240,000.  Hence  it  is 
presumed,  no  patron  of  the  Potomac  can,  with 
propriety,  object  to  my  estimate,  for  two  rea 
sons  :  inthefir'-t  place,  it  coincides  so  very  nearly 
■with  the  official  amount  as  to  differ  from  it  only 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole,  and  again, 
that  difference,. instead  of  being  O)  posed  [o  his 
side  of  the  question,  is  directly  in  its  favour. 

84.  The    Commissioner?'    es'im^te   of     profit 
upon   §1,578,954  their  estimate  of  expenditure 
is  equivalent  to  15  per  cent,  per  ani.um,  with  an 
excess  of  §3157   yearly,  to   meet  incidental  ex 
peiises.     Agreeably  to  my   general    estimate   of 
glo,uOO  a  milt,  ^250,000  on  the  cost  of  182  miles, 
is  nearly  13j  per  cent  ;  but  admitting  the  Com 
missioners'  13    percent,  to   be  the  coirect  sum 
to  be  derived   from  10,000  square  miles,  45  per 
cent,  must  be  a  sura  equally  correct  to  be  derived 
from  30,000,  supposing  contrary  to  thi;  eviaence, 
(82)  that  both  couiuries  were  equ.illy  rich  and  fer 
tile.     But   admitting  the  average  cost  per  mile 

Vob.  0.— ly. 


be  deemed  very  unreasonable  indeed,  for  Mary 
laud  to  expect  more  than  one  third  of  the  Poto- 
mac trade  in  return. 

86.  Thus,  then,  supposing  the  situation  of  Ma- 
ryland to  be  equally  as  advantageous  as  that  of 
the  District,  for  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Potomac,  the  utinost  expectation  that  could 
be  indulged,  even  in  that  case,  would  be  15  per 
cent,  annually  on  {^500,000,  that  is  g75,000,  to- 
gether with  a  gratuity  of  two  millions  annually 
to  the  public.  The  sum  of  these  benefits,  that  is 
1,2,075,000,  it  is  true,  would  appear  to  be  large 
were  there  no  opportunity  for  M.iryland  to  do 
better  with  the  treasures  of  the  state ;  but  cer- 
tainly, the  amount  is  but  small  when  compared 
with  a  moderate  expectation  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  wit  :  5^500,000  per  annum,  that  is  50 
per  cent,  upon  one  million,  in  addition  to  a  gra- 
tuity of  12  millions  to  the  public,  being  together 
equivalent  to  jgl2,500,000,  that  is  more  than  six 
tunes  the  amount  presenied  from  the  Potomac. 

87.  But   the    difference  above    stated,  though 
ery  great,  does  not  include  the  whole  difference 


but  there  are  many  luxuriant  districts  of  coun- 
try in  Egypt  and  the  Land  of  Promise.  I  am 
not,  however,  prepared  to  believe  that  if  the 
E;;yptians,  or  the  Turks,  were  in  want  of  a  canal, 
that  it  would  be  incumbent  on  Maryland  to  aid  in 
the  work. 

89.  In  countries  so  foreign,  those  who  were  to 
receive  the  benefits,  ought  to  encounter  the  la- 
bour. And  by  parity  of  reason,  the  same  rule 
mny  very  well  apply  to  our  situation  at  home. 
West  of  the  South  Mountain,  there  are  only  two 
counties  in  Maryland.  For  the  benefit  of  these, 
and  as  an  object  of  /lub lie  good,  let  the  state  au- 
thorise the  opening  of  the  Canal  by  a  chartered 
company,  taking  care  to  reserve  such  privileges 
as  may  be  necessary  ;  after  which  our  own  citi- 
zens, and  all  others,  will  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
scribe as  much  as  they  please  ;  and  to  accom- 
plish the  work  as  soon  as  they  please.  But  for 
my  part,  I  would  suppose  that  as  the  state  has 
already  been  very  liberal  towards  the  Potomac, 
without  the  least  return,  worthy  of  notice,  it 
would  be  advisable  not  to  be  doubly  liberal  there, 
at  a  time  when  any  aid  that  can  be  afforded, 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  promoting 
the  proposed  Canal  to  the  Susquehanna ;  an  un- 
dertaking that  if  any  dependance  can  be  placed 
in  careful  and  accurate  calculation,  appears, 
from  the  same  data,  to  possess  more  than  six 
times  the  promise  of  its  importunate  rival. 

90.  In  1820  the  population  of  Maryland  was 
407,300.  The  subsistance,  habitation  and  cloth-i 
ing  of  this  number,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  §50 
each,  amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  se- 
rious sum  to  be  raised  yearly,  and  there  are 
thousands  amongst  us,    who  are  under  very  great 


favour  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Potomac  ^uj^^^ny  ,o  ^pj-o^plish  their  part  of  it.  It  would. 
Canal,  without  its  proposed  appendages;  with- ^j  [g^gt,  be  worthy  of  strict  examination,  whether 
out  a  substitute  Canal  between  Baltimore  and  the  I  Q,,ly  g2,075,000,  per  annum,  the  utmost  expec- 
mouth  ot  Monocacy,  or  H  irper's  Ferry;  ana  the;j^j,oj,  ^ygj  f,.o„,  dj^  Potomac,  would  be  compe- 
cross  cut  Canal  between  Baltimore  and  Bladens-L^j^j  ^^  afford  the  required  reli'-f.  Lest  it  should 
burgh,  would  be  ^'       ■'        '     '  -    '  ■  - 

very  great  inj 


u.^,...  „^..  „.,..,,,.,....  ™.„  — tent  to  anoru  lue  requiieu  reii'-i.     licsl  ii  suouiu 

directly  calculated  to  operate  as.  p^ove   to  be  incompetent,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
ury    to  Maryland,   instead    of  a  tion  to  the  more  ample  sum  of  .^12,500,000,    an- 


Ijcnefit.  From  its  local  situation,  it  would  natu 
rally  intercept  and  turn  to  the  District  a  great 
mass  of  Western  trade,  that  by  means  of  our 
turnpikes,  would  otherwise  find  its  way  to  the 
lialtimore   market.     Without  its  appendages  the 


nually  from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  eminent  Apostl*-  Paul,  1st  Tim. 
5th  chap.  8th  verse.  But  if  i-.ny  /irovide  not  for 
his  own,  es/ieciatly  those  of  his  o^vn  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  ivorse  than  an  infi- 


Potoinac  Canal  would  sweep  from  Maryland  and  ^^p/  What  more  conclusive  evidence  then,  per- 
iransfer  to  the  District  eveiy  dollar  of  mercan  mit  me  to  ask,  would  it  be  possible  to  uige  against 
tile    profit  upon  all   the   trade  that  by   means  ot.fj^o^e,  to  who:n  the  choice,  upon  the  present  oc- 


its  facilities,  should  be  drawn  into  it  from  off  our 
turnpikes 

8^  Neither  would  it  be  possible  for  the  ad- 
•  -mtages  ot  the  Potomac  Canal,  alone,  to  be  ve- 
1)  extensivi.  to  rtie  farmers  of  Marj  land  ;  and 
irom  the  littlcf  interest  generally  that   the  state 


casitm  may  be  confided,  of  their  having  denied 
the  faith,  and  being  worse  than  infidels,  should 
they,  regard iL-is  of  every  principle  of  common 
siitnse,  and  common  prudence,  reject  the  l..rge 
sum  above  inc(aionid,  and  give  the  preference 
to  the  small  one  ?     Were  any  candidate  for  otiice 
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[Ai'gust  1.  1P33. 


kv.wn  to  be  ca..,.ole    of  such  an  error,   it  woujl. 
coiirtir.lv  be  a  c'linie  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  bi 
the  disgraceful  u!;eiit  of  his  own  folly. 
(To  be  Continued. J 


A(J]11(  L  LTUKE. 


W  A^ER  PONDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAT 
TLE  AMD  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
( Coit^nucd  fTom  page  143.  J 
On  this  mode  of  mnking  ponds  for  the   use  of 
livi-  stock,  (described   in  the  last  number  ot  the 
Farner)  there   are  several  cirrunislances  of  the 
process  more  fullv  detailed  in  the   Rural  Econo- 
niv  of  Yorkshire,'  under  the  heads  of.  1.  the  run, 
o-    collectinK  surface  ;  2.  the  reservoir;  3.  the 
liming  ;  4,  the  claying  ;  5.  the  covering  ;  6.  the 
ti  -e  "of  making;  and  7.  the  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  1.  or  the  iim,  the  author  re- 
marks that  "  a  hare  firm  surface,  as  a  road,  col- 
lects the  greatest  quantity  of  water."  But  that 
••  a  grass v"  surface  retains  the  rain  water  which 
falls  ujion  it,  and  which,  in  level  situations,  is 
conducted  into  the  soil,  by  worm-holes  and  other 
inU  ts,  with  which  grass  land  generally  abound  ; 
especially  in  summer,  when  a  collection  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  However,  if  the  subsoil  be  reten- 
tive, ditches,  especially  of  a' able  inclosures,  will 
frequently  afford  a  supply,  even  in  summer  ;  but 
in  an  upland  situation,  where  the  subsoil  is  ge- 
nerwUv  absorbent,  a  road,  or  an  artificial  run,  be- 
comes necessary.  But  that  in  upland  districts,  as 
the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  downs  of  Surrev 
and  Kent,  the  surface  is  generally  broken  into 
hill  and  da'e,  and  diversified  by  smaller  vallies' angle  or  point 
and  inequalities.  In  situations  of  this  kind,  he 
says,  artificial  runs  are  most  wanted,  and  may  be 
most  easily  made.  He  has  seen  some  faint  at- 
tempts at  making  them  on  the  woLds  of  this  dis- 
trict bv  cutting  a  few  grips,  with  a  spade,  aho\  e 
the  reseivoir;  but  they  were  too  few,  too  short, 
and  too  seldom  scoured,  to  answer,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  the  intended  purpose.  They  ne- 
vertheless, he  obseives,  shewed  plainly  enough, |  water 
the  utility  of  channels  for  catching  hasty  show 


whni  a  road  leads  down  tlie  descent,  it  is  gene- [portion  of  the  whole  expense  ;  and  the  only  pre 
lally.  he  says. furnished  on  both  sides  with  ponds,  paration  of  the  lime  is  tnat  of  slakingitand  pick- 
..omeof  them',  perhaps,  not  having  more  than  anling  out  the  cores;  no  sifting  or  skreening  being, 
•  undred  yards  of  run,  off  a  narrow  roadway  ;  in  general  used  ;  though  obviously  useful  where 
\  tt.  from  that  small  [uantitv  of  surface,  are  suflfi-iit  is  usually  laid  on  with  a  spade  or  shovel  ;  but  a 
cientiv  supjdied  wuh  water."  Headds,  that,  "inUieve  would,  perhaps,  befound  by  theinexpei;ienc- 
the  situation  of  a  pond,  there  is  one  thing  requi-'ed.  a  better  tool  ;  and  the  extra  labor  no  object." 
site,  which  does  not  setm  to  be  attended  to,  even!  And,  "  the  thickness  of  the  coat  laid  on  is,  he 
by  the  most  skilful  in  the  art.  The  requisite  he;adds.  about  half  an  inch.  Half  a  chaldron  of 
speaks  of  is  that  of  admitting  a  waste  water  lime  is  sufficient  to  complete  a  jjond  of  forty  feet 
place,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  reservoir,  to  pre-  diameter.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  laid  oa 
vent  the  water,  when  the  pond  is  full,  from  run-'beneath  the  clay  ;  a  fe^y  bushels  only  being  re- 
ningthrough  it,  by  which  means  it  becomes  filled|served  for  scattering  round  the  edges,  to  prevent 
up  unnecessr.rih  .     For  the  nature  of  foul  water  is  the  worms  from  getting  into  the  clay  "     ""i-— » 


such,  that  whenever  it  changes  from  a  current  i  states  tliat,    "a  still    more   secure, 
to  a  stagnant   state., it   deposites  a  considerable 
part   of  its  foulness;  so    that  the  water    which 
leaves  a  full  reservoir,  is  finer  than  that  which  en 


He  lie'e 

and   on   the 

whole,   a   more  eligible    method   of    liming  has 

lately  been  thought  of.  and  is  now   [June  I'Sf)  id 

practice,  at  Lockton,  (in  that  neighbourhood)  by 

...  _    -i-^ _L-: i„ :„_„!-: ....ui:a 


ters  it,  the  sediment,  of  course,  being  left  behind  the  commissioners  of  inclosure,  in  making  public 
in  the  reservoir.  Whereas,  if  the  current  into  drinking  pools,  for  the  use  of  the  township,  in- 
th. 

ciently ,    —    —  .  ,    -  i    ■ 

tej-  would,  he  imagines,  be  got  rid  of.     The  pondl  which  is  spread  about  an  inch  thick,  not  only  iie 


e  pond  were  to  cease  when  the  pond  is  suffi-lstead  of  scattering  the  lime  in  powder,  'it  is 
ently  filled,  the  sediment  of  the  overplus  wa-lformed  with  sand,  into  mortar  ;  a  regular eoat  of 
.^j-  would,  he  imagines,  be  got  rid  of.  The  pondl  which  is  spread  about  an  inch  thick,  not  only  iie- 
would  receive,  in  this  case,  no  otiter  foulness  than; neath,  and  at  the  edges  of  the  clay,  but  over  the 
that  which  was  given  by  the  quantity  of  water'entire  surface.  This  is,  he  thinks,  an  obvious 
reciuisite  to  fill  it.  He  thinks  that  a  small  catch  improvement,  which  appears,  to  human  fore- 
pool,  between  the  run  and  the  reservoir,  would  ai-  sight,  to  bring  this  method  of  forming  pools  near 
rest  much  of  the  foulness  of  water  collected  from |  to  (jerfection.  The  clay  becomes  cased  on  either 
a  road  :  and,  in  a  situation  which  could  admit  of;  side,  with  a  regular  coat  of  cement,  and  isth:?re- 
t,  would  be  worth   the  trouble   ot  forming.     In  by  secured,   in    perhaps  the  completest^  manner 


many  situations,  the  mud  it  might  collect,  would,  he  possible,  from  the  attack  of  worms.     The 

supposes,  amply  repay  the  expense  of  forming  it."  and  expense,  however,  is  by  this  method  in 

He  states  that  '•  the  form  of  the  reservoir  is,  ed.     .\  pond,   nineteen   feet  diameter,  he 


The  labor 

ncreas- 

he   says 

universally,   that   of  a   shallow    bason,   or    more  took  two  chaldrons  and  a  half  of  lime,  and  five 

stiictly   speaking,  that  of  a  flat   cone    inverted  ;;  small  cartloads  of  sand.      Both    the   materials 

the-  sides   shelving  straight   from   the  brim  to  an i  were  sifted,  and  worked  up  in  the  usual   way,  in- 

the  centre.     If  the  excavation |to  mortar.     Great  caution  is  necessary  in   laving 

be  made  sixt)  feet  diameter,  its  greatest  depth  is'nn  the  clay,  in  this  case.     .\nd.  he  adds  that.  "  if 


about  seven  feel :  if  forty  feet  diameter,  the 
depth  is  about  five, — before  the  coats  of  clay,  &c. 
be  laid  on."  And  that,  "  a  reservoir  set  out 
twenty-two  yards  diameter,  by  seven  feet  deep, 
will,  when  finished,  measure  about  sixty  feet  by 
six,  and  will  hold  about  two  hundred  and  ten  cu 


the  mortar  does  not  lie  some  time  to  stiffen,  the 
clay  displaces  it ;  if  it  get  too  dry  before  it  be 
covered,  it  is  liable  to  crack." 

In  respect  to  the  4th,  or  claying,  it  is,  he  says, 
in  this  operation,  the  manual  art,  and  the  labour, 
principally  centre.     And  that,  upon  the  wolds. 


bical  yards,  or  near  seven  hundred  hogsheads  ofjclay   is   sometimes  fetched  six  or  seven  miles; 
Forty  feet  diameter  by  four  feet  deep, 'and  is  seldom  found  at  hand,  in  situations  where 


ers,  falling  on  grassy  slopes,  off  which  a  conside-  or  two  hundred  hogsheads  (of  sixty-three  gallons 

rabl    quantity  of  water  will  escape,  provided  there,  wine  measure)." 

be  channels  at  proper  distances,  to  receive  it."      In  iinde,  tak.iiig  the  » 


But 


when  finished,  contains  sixty-two  cubical  yard's,! artificial  pools  are  most  wanted  :  the  carriage  of 

the  clay,  therefoie,  generally  becomes  a  heavy 
article  of  expeise.  Bu  .  "  the  rhoi  e  of  cl  v  s, 
he  obser\  es,  thought  to  be  less  essential,  than 
the    working   of  it.      Good  ponds   are    said,    he 


ork,  "  the  first  business  in 
n  order  to' reap  the   greatest   benefit  from!settmgoutareservoir,istotakethe  level  otthesite. 


an  artificial  run,  and  to  make  it  with  the  greatestjiind  drive  piles,  as  a  guide  in  forming  the  banks, 
ease. he  advises  to  "form   the   basin    at  some'and  in  making  the  conducting  channel  and  waste 


adds,  to  have  been  made  with  common  loamy 
mould  ;  but  it  is  wrong,  he  thinks,  to  depend  on 
any  thing,  but   a  strong  ductile  clay,  if  it  can  be 


considerable  distance  from  the  head  of  a  valley  ;  Water  place.  If  the  situation  be  on  aslope,  the  ex        . 

from  wVich,  down  to  the  reservoir,  to  open  a  main  cavaled  mould  is,  he  says,  used  in  forming  the  had  within  a  moderate  distance.  And,  "the 
channel  bv  two  furrows  of  a  plough  turned  out-  bank  on  the  lower  side:  if  nearly  level,  the'thickncss  ot  the  coat,  now  pretty  generally  laid 
ward.  From  this  main  stem  to  plough  lateral  mould  requires  to  be  removed,  or,  (if  laid  round  [on  is,  he  says,  about  five  or  six  inches,  in  the 
branches,  with  an  easy  descent  towar's  it.  along  the  edge)  the  conducting  channel  to  be  raised,  rough  ;  beating  it  down  to  aliout  three  inches.  In 
the  sides  of  the  slopes,  bv  single  furrows,  turned  But  if  the  clay  or  stone  be  excavated,  it  is  laid|the  infancy  of  the  art,  two  coats  of  clay,  of  about 
downhill;  by  which  means  the  plourhing  will  separately  aside  to  save  carriage.  And,  if  thejthat  thickness,  were  laid  on;  but  one  coat  hiS 
be  rendered  easy,  the  channels  made  free  on  thi  lower  side  be  raised  with  the  excavated  mate-:been  found  effectual,  and  much  less  expensive, 
upper  sides  forthc  admission  of  watc  r,  and  high  rials,  thev  ought  to  be  firmly  worked  together,  or  However,  it  is  probable,  it  will  not  pro\.-  so 
on  the  lower  sides  for  retaining  it."  And  he  should  lie  a  sufficient  time'to  settle  ;  otherwise,  durable."  liu  ,  "  the  metho  i  f  be.iting  will,  he 
thinks  "the  plough  would  not  be  less  expcdi-  he  says,  the  side  thus  formed,  is  liable  to  settle  says,  be  difficult  to  describe  ;  yet  it  most  espe 
tirus  in  scouring  than  in  makingthe  channels:  or  afterthe  reservoir  is  finished  ;  by  which  means'cially    requires  description."     .\nd,  "the  driei 


perhaps  a  more  sledge-like  implement  would  be  cracks  are  formed  and  a  miscarriage  ensues, 
still  more  efTectual  than  the  plough,  in  closingthe  When  the  excavation  lias  received  the  intended 
fis'iires  and  worm-holes,  which  presently  are  form,  its  sides  are  made  firm  and  smooth,  for  the 
formed  in  watercourses  laid  dry  :  and  which,  it  reception  of  the  lime,  or  first  coat." 
left  open,  absorb  an  inconceiv.nble  quantity  of  wa- j  With  regard  to  the  3d.  or  liming,  its  use  is,  he 
ter  befoie  they  be  saturated  ;  esptcially  if  theisays,  "  merely  that   of  preventing  earth-worms 


the  clay  is  worked,  the  less  liable  it  will  be  to 
crack  witn  drought,  when  finished.  In  a  rlry  sea- 
son, however,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  it:  for 
wh  rh  Durposc  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  s  >iii.-t.  nes 
finished  first,  to  collect  the  wat^r  of  showers  ;  'he 
carriageof  water  being,  in  some  cases  expensive.' 


current  of  water  be   rttaidvd,  by  grass  i'r  other  from   perforating   the  coat  of   clay;  the  proper  In    executing   the  work  of  laying   on   the  clay. 


obstructions  that  mav  be  formed  in  them." 


iquantity  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  the  nature 


In  rcyert  to  the  jid,  or  the  reservoir,  he  says,  of   the    sell.      A  fat  rich    canii,  among   which 


"  the  siti  ation  in  them  should  depei  d  princi) 
ly  Cl.  the  rim.  Kcar  the  side  of  a  road  is,  in  ge 
neial,  he  sup)  osts  tin  most  desirable  situation, 
provided  a  si.fl'cient  descent  can  be  had  from  the 
road  to  the  reservoir.  Pcads  leading  along  the 
-   sides  of  slopes  can  only  afford  a  siqiply  to  the 


worms  always  abound,  requires  more,  ht  says, 
than  a  dead  hungry  mould,  or  a  dry  stony  bottom  ; 
on  which  retentive  [jools  are  said  to  have  been 
nuide,  without  lime.  However,  as  no  soil,  pei 
huj.s,  is  entirely  free  from  those  encniies  to  pondb 
il   would  bi  foil)  tovis'.  a  miscarriage  in  an\  st.i 


the  workmen,  he  says,  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  i)it,  and  work  upward  ;  laying  patch  after 
patch.,  or  circle  after  circle,  until  the  brim  be 
reached  :  taking  great  care  not  to  carry  on  sticks, 
straws,  dirt,  or  any  kind  of  foulness,  among  the 
i.la>  or  with  thtir  feet  ;  and  being  careful  not  to 
displace  \he  lime,  in  throwing  it  on  ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  lime  is  not  spread  over  the  whole  at 


groundbon  their  lower  sides.     But  in  this  country '  ation  ;  as  the  expense  of  liming  makes  but  a  small  once;  but  is  scattered  on,  as  it  is  wanted  to  be 
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covered  with  clay."  Ami  as  sow  as  "  a  plot  of 
clay  is  laiJ  on,  and  ailjiisttii,  it  is  beaten  flat, 
with  a  wooden  '  niell,'  or  beetle,  made,  at  ])re- 
sent,  of  these  dimensions,  the  head  fourteen 
inches  loni5,  and  three  inches  diameter  ;  tlie  han- 
dle I'oni-  feet  lonp;,  and  suited  in  thickness,  to  the 
hand  of  the  workman.  Beetles  of  d  fferent  siz- 
es have  been  in  use,  in  different  stages  of  the  art ; 
but  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  he  so  well 
adai.ted  to  the  operation,  as  that  in  use  at  pre- 
sent. The  first  operation  is  performed  with  the 
siiie  of  tlie  beetle,  to  level  the  protuljerances,  and 
smooth  tlie  roughnesses,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
iTito  a  regular  sheet  of  an  even  thickness."  And 
when  "  this  is  effected,  it  is  struck  forcibly,  with 
the  end  of  the  beetle,  which  is  driven  down 
nearly,  but  not  quite  to  the  lime  ;  leaving  the 
surface  full  of  some  what  honcy-comb-like  cells 
or  dints.  If  the  beetle  6e  struck  unguardedly,  quite 
through  to  the  lime,  a  piece  of  clay,  and  a  little 
lime,  if  required,  is  carefully  placed  in  the  breach, 
to  prevent  i  defect  in  the  part  thus  injured." 
And,  "  the  whole  beir,^  gone  over  in  this  man- 
ntr,  with  the  end,  the  surlace  is  again  levelled 
down  witii  the  side  of  the  tool ;  the  workman 
passing  backward,"  as  the  business  proceeds. 

In  regard  to  "  the  next  beating,  it  is  with  the 
end,  but  not  quite  so  deep  as  before  ;  and  the 
roughnesses  being  again  levelled  witli  the  side, 
it  is  again  worked  over  with  the  end  ;  but  still 
shallower  than  in  the  middle  beating."  He  ob- 
serves that,  "the  first  strokes  with  the  end  of 
the  beetle  ought  to  close  the  bottom  of  the  clay 
fiimly,  with  the  lime  and  the  bed  on  which  it  is 
spread  ; — the  second  ought  to  unite  the  middle  of 


sound  highland  situation  is,  in  all  hum  m  proba- 
bility, less  liable  to  propagate  aquatic  weeds, 
than  the  earth  of  a  low  situation  or  a  bog."  He 
thinks  the  following  an  ingenious  and  simple  me- 
thod of  keeping  the  weeds  under  ;  especially  at 
the  edges,  where  they  are  generally  niost  abun- 
dant. Though  all  the  sides  of  a  drinking  pool  be 
o])en,  cattle  will  go  to  particidar  places  to  drink  ; 
and  in  these  places,  the  weeds  are  trampled  upon 
and  killed.  Therefore,  to  check  the  rankest,  the 
parts  which  are  most  free  are  covered  with 
thorns,  while  those  which  are  weedy  are  left 
open  for  the  cattle  to  drink  at." 

He  adds  that  "  the  mould  being  rendered  level 
and  smooth,  the  stones  are  Laid  on  ;  first  covering 
the  mould  with  the  largest,  laid  with  a  flat  side 
downward,  to  prevent  their  sinking  down  to  the 
clay  ;  and  upon  these  laying  smaller,  until  the 
roatbe  made  five  or  six  inches  thick."     He  also 


ed  with  ;  and  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
capitals  being  sunk  and  destroyed.  If  this  would 
be  S'<  important  an  improvement  to  Virginia,  how 
mucli  more  so  to  South  Carolina,  where  we  have 
a  grain  so  well  adapted  to  low  lands.  The  re- 
sources of  the  state  would  be  materially  increas- 
ed, and  so  fully  vere  our  ancestors  convinced  of 
thistruth,  that  ample  powers  were  vested  in  the 
Commissioners — all  the  powers  of  Commission- 
ers of  Roads.  In  introducing  these  remarks  be- 
fore the  public,  some  apology  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, and  if  the  subject  were  altogether  of  a 
private  nature,  I  should  most  willingly  do  so  ;  but 
as  I  consider  the  state  as  being  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  prosperity  of  all  its  citizens,  any 
improvement  which  may  take  place  in  a  part  is 
interesting  to  the  whole.  Canrlor  bids  me  state, 
that  my  chief  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  capital   at  their  disposal,  and  to 


states  that  "straw  has  been  used    between   thejask   whether  it  is  not  an  object  worthy  of  atten- 


clay  and  the  stones;  and,  that  in  the  instance  in 
which  an  imjiroved  method  of  liming  was  prac- 
tised, a  layer  of  thick  sods  was  laid,  grass-side 
downward,  upon  the  lime;  and,  upon  :he  sods 
about  six  inches  thick  of  loose  stones,"  so  as  to 
form  a  secure  coat. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FROM    THE    SOUTHERN    PATRIOT. 

INL.\ND  SWAMPS. 
Mr.  Editor — Agreeably  to  the  intimation  giv- 
en in  my  last  number,*  I  now  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  part  of  the   report,  of  the  engineer  who 
examined  the  swamp  that  leads  into  the  south- 


tion,  as  a  speculation,  to  purchase  up  these  ne- 
glected lauds,  or  assist  the  present  proprietors 
who  are  too  poor  to  commence  the  undertaking  : 
and  by  a  rational  plan  of  improvement  not  only 
increase  their  own  fortunes,  but  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  country.  The  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton are  interested  in  these  improvements,  for 
they  will  not  only  swell  the  amount  of  exports, 
but  furnish  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present, 
those  articles  in  the  farming  line,  which  contri- 
bute so  much  to  our  comfort,  and  which  are  at 
present  so  extravagant,  as  to  force  those  who 
have  small  incomes  to  leave  the  city.  When  I 
look  through  the  vista  of  time,  and  contemplate 
the   rising  glory  and  happiness   of  my   country, 


the  clay  with  the  botton.  ;-and  the  last  «  close    --^^,{^:Z ^^^'^X^^.^  ^^^'^"Z  S'^'^rS^t.'I^S^™^"^ 

-irdVeLT'stroke?';::;rth;^s de'o  rh'b t-  k^-i-"-" r^""-'-.^- '° ™y instructions  I ^^ '^^'t'' Si/^:^-^!::z:^:^'i ::^::^'^t 

--dna  tlie  lasi  suokls,  w  ui  ujc  =iue  ui  luc  uc^,  pxamined  the  situation  ot  the  Swamp   tVom  the  ^,„,  w„y,r.\A  thp  mnnnmpnfs  nf  dprav  whirh  «,>•• 

tie    oueht  to  be  sufhcientlv  forcible  to  close,  en-  ,  ■    .    .      ,  .u     l^.  i  *    ..i  .u  ^"d  Denola  tne  nionumenis  or  aecay  wnicn  sui- 

rely     the  di^p"esformld   by   the    last   given  ^'.S'?  "r-dge  on  the  Stono  new  road  to  the  mouth  ^„^„,^  ,,^^„         h,^,^  ^^^^^,  sinks  in  despon- 

strokes  with   the  end  "     When   "these  several  '^*  the  public  drain  near  Rutledge  s  landing.   1  he  jency  and  despair.-Should  I,   however,  by  call- 

o  ciat  ons  aie  though  insu  10^^^,  it  is  continued  ?'"="'  '>'-^'">  ".y  ^"""^'"S  .^'^^  r"""''-  T""^  .  '"S  ''>^  ''"e«'°"  "^  ''»^  P"^"'-^  '°  '^^'  ^"l^j^"'  ^«- 
to  be  worked  with  the  end  and  side  of  the  beetle,  ''.e  water,  has  in  my  opinion,  been  judiciously  ^J^^^  j,^^  ,^^„^l^l^  instrument  of  producing  a  bet- 
to  he  woiketl  witn  tne  enu  aiiu  kiue  oi  uie  occuc,  j  ^  ^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  altered  except  so  tar  ,^_  .,„,„  „f  thino-s  ■  h  mnv  ave  thrice  hannv  shall 
alternately,  until  not  aflaw  can  be  found;  the  en-                    ^^       ^       ^         ^  that  the  water  n' ''"^Re  tVe  "efult   as^^^  m^^^^^^ 

tire  coat  ot  clay  being  manufactured  into  a  lead-; „. i-.,„„i.,     f.„„  .i,„   xt„...  u„„j  '  "e-     Be  the  result   as   it   may,  l  snail  nave  the 


FLAX  AND  HE.VIP. 

if'  We  have  in  this  number  commenced  the 


ly   outlet   to   tnis  extensive  PHILO  RUSTICUS, 

including    its   difierent  branches,  is  ten 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.     How  is  it  possible 
that  such  an  immense  body  of  water  should  find 
a  passage  through  so  small  on  outlet."     The  re- 
port then   goes  onto  make  such  remarks  as  are  publication  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  Ireland,  by 
not  necessary  to  be  repeated   here,  as  they  are  the  UubiinLinen  fioard,  the  lastfall,  and  which  we 
In  the  5th  operation,  or  covering,  he  remarks  i,f,g,.j.jy  jocal.     I  shall  make  no  comment  on  the  believe  to  contain  very  valuable  information  upon 
that  "the  first  coat  is  of  common  earth,  to  assist  ,,.j.j,o,.t^   {,„[  .f,\\\  i-epeat  the   observations  of  the  i  the    subjects  of  flax  and  hemp.      The  important 
in  keeping  out  the  drought,  and  to  make  a  bed  for,  £„gi„gg,..  ijow  is  it   possiole  that  such  a   body  |  facts  stated   therein,   with  respect   to  the  mode 
the  stones;    to     prevent   their   asperities   from  |ot'  water  can  be  carried  oil' by  so  small  an  outlet? 
piercing,  and  thereby  injuring  the  sheet  ot  clay,  (pti-mit  me  now,  to  introduce  the  reciiarks  of  the 

t,ditor   of  the  American    Farmer,    "  when    the 


the  last  end-btating  ;  by  which  means,  the  two 
coats  became,  by  the  subsequent  beatings,  incor- '..  ''  '. 
porated  in  one  thick  sheet.  A  substantial  me- 
thod, this,  of  which,  he  says,  the  present  appears 
to  be  rather  a  refinement,  than  an  improvement" 
of  the  practice 


'Ihis  coat  may  be  three  or  four  inches  thick,  ac-  _ 

coidingto  theiiatureof  the  stones  with  which  it  is!^^^;,n^pa  of  this  county  (Prince  George,  Virginia,) 


t('  Ijt  co\  tied.  It  these  be  large  and  irregular,  more 
earth  is  requisite,  than  when  the  stones  are 
small,  smooth,  or  flat.  The  leanest,  most  inter- 
tile  soil  is  fittest  tor  this  purpose.  Worms  and 
weeds  are  equally  to  be  feared  ;  and  a  rich  soil  is 
genial  to  both.  In  this  jjoint  of  view,  two  coats 
oi  clay  are,  in  his  opinion,  much  preferable  to  a 
coat  ol  clay  and  a  coat  of  lich  mould."  He 
thinks  that  the  persons  employed  in  this  sort  of 
business,  are  not  "  suihcienily  aware  of  the  mis- 
ch  ■  vousness  ot  weeds:  indeed,  some  ponds  will 
remain,  tor  several  years,  in  a  manner  free  from 
them.  But  he  has  seen  others,  in  wliich  weeds, 
even  docks  (near  the  edge)  have  grown  luxuri- 
antly. 11  is  probable  that  the  laij-rooted  weeds 
stiike  through  thi  several  coats  ;  and,  whenever 
the  roots  dte„y,  a  perforation  .nnsl  be  left." 
And  he  supposes  that  "  mould  taken  from  a  dry 


are  said  to  be  scarcely   worth   bringing  into  cul 
tivation,  the  assertion  is  intended  to  ajjply  to  the 
only  course,  which  can  now  be  adoptetl  for  drain- 
ing  them  ;  that  is,   by  i.he  ujiconnected  efforts  oi 
different  individuiils,  who  are   compelled  always 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  ;  on  the  outskirts  and 
nead  branches  instead  o;  at  the  outlet, ami  through 
the    middle  of    the   sw.imp.       Tnerelore  all  at 
tempts  have  Deen  attended  with  great  labor  and 
expense,  aiui  have  never   had  more  than  partial 
success.     But  draining  on  a  rational  plan,  the  im 
jji'ovement    would  be  one   of  the  most  valuable 
and  decidedly  tne  cheapest  that  could  take  place 
in  lower  Virginia"   The  very  erroi  of  whicli  th.s 
writer  complains,  is  the  fatal  error,  that  has  been 
ommitted  on  all  tiie  swamps  that  I   am  acquaint- 

*  See  Am.  Far.  No  14,  vol  5. 


of  managing  flax  in  Holland,  are,  we  think,  cal- 
culated to  benefit  Ireland  to  the  manifest  loss  of 
the  United  States.  For,  if  the  fibre  is  better 
when  made  from  the  matured  plant,  and  they 
should  adopt  the  principle,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  Irish  from  growing  their  own  seed.''  We 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  very  strange  indeed, 
that  the  Linen  Board  should  have  remained  so 
long  ignorant  of  the  important  fact,  that  the 
liax  is  uetier  from  the  seeded  plant,  than  it  is 
when  pulled  green.  It  wiK  be  perceived  that 
.vlr.  Besnard  attaches  the  utmost  importance  ta 
the  roitintf  nf  the  /itant.,  and  therein  we  are  in- 
clined to  thiiiK.  he  is  right.  We  believe  it  lo  be 
all  essential.  Fhe  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
ch  new  light  .vhich  is  here  thrown  upon  it  by  a  per- 
son specially  selected  oy  the  Board  of  Linen  1  rade 
1,1  Ireland — and  wuo  may,  therefoi  e,  be  presum- 
ed to  oe  peculiarly  qualified  to  make  the  m.'es- 
tigaiions — will  he  a  su.Ucieut  apoloj^y  for  giving 
lO  i.his  iitiie  (jaioplikt  so  laige  a  portion  of  the 
Farmer.     We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
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ex  ent  of  the  culture  otTiaxaiitl  hemp  in  thiscoun-|a  copy  of  ^vhich  1  inclose  you,  I  have  to  desire, 
try,  but  oui-  impression  is,  that  in  Ohio,  Ken-  in  their  name,  that  you  do  forthwith  proceed  to 
tucky,  and  other  wtstern  states,  they  are  ob  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose 
jects  of  increasing  importance,  and  that  theyltherein  stated. 
must  grow  in  consequence,  as  with  the  augmen 
tation  of    capital,    factories  shall  be   multiplied 


in  the  West  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
eminent  advantages  enjoyed  in  the  Western 
country,  we  are  surprised  that  the  raw  material 
■which  is  produced  there,  is  not  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent manuiactuved  on  the  spot.  Water  power, 
fuel,  the  raw  material,  &c.  &c.  Ike.  being  there 
eminently  /iroxinialed. — Edit.  ylm.  I'^ar. 

Jieficrt  of  an  incjuiry  into  the  ?nodc  of  culti- 
vatin;^  and  treathisf  Flax,  in  t/te  A'etherta7ids, 
«3'f.  by  Peter  Besnard,  F.'iq.  Ins/iector-Gene- 
ral  for  Leinster,  Munster,  and    Connaught. 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO    INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

No.  I. 

Letter  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen    Board,   to 
James  Corry,  Esq. 

"  London,  June  21st,  1822. 
"Sir, 
"  Aware   that  the  law  will  not  justify  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Linen  Board  uf  Ireland,  but  in 
Dublin,  we,   the  undersignid  members  of  that 
Board,  viewing  the  great  and    growing  import- 
ance of  the  culture  and  proper    management  of 
flax  and  hemp  within  Ireland,  and  conscious  of 
the  superioi"ity  of  that    Jvhich  is   sent    to  these 
countries  from  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  re- 
quest  that  you    will  immediately  direct  the  In 
spector-General  of  Leinster,  Munster  and  Con 


You  will  be  able  to  collect,  from  a  perusal 
of  this  document,  that  the  Linen  l;oard  is  anx 
ious  to  ascertain,  through  your  inquiries,  the 
probable  reasons  whv  those  countries  are  able 
to  produce  a  flax  of  a  softer  and  more  silky 
quality,  applicable  therefore  to  finer  fabricks 
than  the  flax  of  Ireland  is  usually  adapted  to,  and 
what  the  regulations  are  in  those  countries  for  di- 
viding their  flax  into  different  sorts,  or  numbers, 
according  to  its  fineness  or  coarseness,  whereby 
it  comes  to  the  British  market  in  a  condition 
suited  to  every   description  of  buyer. 

"  To  attain  these  objects,  you  will  commencf 
your  duty  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the 
soils  which  are  considered  in  those  countries  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax,  their  man- 
ner of  preparing  the  ground,  and  their  time  of 
sowing ;  whether  the  seed  they  use  be  the 
growth  of  their  own,  or  any  other  country,  and 
their  time  of  pulling;  with  a  full  detail  of  all 
the  after-management  of  steeping,  drjing,  break- 
ing, beetling,  scutching,  and  hackling  ;  a  detail 
also  of  the  mode  observed  in  sorting  and  dividine 
it  for  market,  with  respect  to  quality,  as  wfll  as 
the  quantity  contained  in  each  parcel  or  bundle, 
with  the  market  prices  of  each,  and  the  fabricks 


the  fax  growers  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  the 
neces-ary  information  required,  without  the 
presence  of  some  person  well  versed  in  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Lan.miage,  none  of  those 
peojile  (as  I  experienced,)  being  able  to  speak 
cither  French  or  English,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
£ngage  in  London,  a  respectable  person  to  ac- 
company me,  Mr.  James  Quantrillc,  whom  I 
found  not  only  conversant  with  both  Langu  ges, 
but  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  whose  services  I  tound 
particularly  useful  in  this  respect,  as  likewise 
as  a  companion  in  my  visits  to  remote  filaets,  .  f- 
ten  amongst  Jienojis  of  various  classes  \n  society, 
with  whom  it  was  actually  necessary  to  hold  fre- 
quent communication.  I  further  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  however  anxious  1  felt  to  execute 
the  trust  i-eposed  in  me  by  .your  honorable 
board,  within  the  time  (three  weeks)  in  which 
you  were  pleased  to  express  your  expectation 
that  I  could  perform  my  mission,  I  found  it  quite 
impossible  within  that  period  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  my  instructions;  first,  be- 
cause on  my  arrival  in  Holland  the  general  flax 
crops  of  that  country  had  not  been  pulled  ;  se- 
condly, because  the  distance  I  had  to  travel  to 
oijtain  information,  could  not  be  accomplished  m 
a  less  time  than  was  ai)piopiiated  for  that  pur- 
pose;  and  lastly,  because  the  great  flax  crops 
of  Zealand  and  Holland  were   not  prepared  for 


naught,    Mr.    Besnard,    to    proceed   thither,    as  their  force ;  and   obtain,    if  it  be  practicable, 
soon    as  dismissed  from  his    attendance   on  the  [copy  of  any  such  regulations.     You  will  of  course 


to  which  they  are  suited.  It  would  also  be  very  ^'"^  pvocess  of  rippling  and  steeping  until  after 
desirable  to  ascertain  whtther  the  regulations  '"y  return  from  my  tour  in  Flanders,  France, 
observed  in  bringing  it  to  market  are  directed  and  i  _'^-.,'.  *^°"!.".l''!"?.  j  , '^^u^Pf ','^u '°'?^  ?^  ^'^'^  *^'"^'  "*" 

enforced  by  any  legislative  or  municipal  author!-  ^ 

ty,  or  from  whence  they  may    otherwise  derive 


nent,  I  conceived  1  should  badly  have  executed 
my  duty,  had  I  not  remained  to  examine  in  de- 
tail, at  my  full  leisure,  every  matter  relative  to 
the  after  treatment  of  flax,  which  I  had  an  lo- 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  new  sit-' make  the  same  inquiries  in  respect  to  hemo.  Mr  i''"'''"."'*^  "*  i'"'"^  during  the  last  week  of  my 
ting  on  the  Linen  Laws.  You  will  hand  to  him  iMaberly,  a  member  of  the  Linen  Trade  Com-  \'''^'  >"  '"«  Netherlands,  from  the  rippling  of 
such  letters  as  shall  be  furnished  to  you  by  the 'mittee,  to  whose  useful  su^gestions  much  is  due  ^  ^,'  "",  l"*^  article  was  fully  prepared 
House  of  Mr.  Maberly,  and  in  your  instructions  on  this  subject,  has  kindly  off'ered  me  to  gixe '  ,  !  "l^"'*^"-  .„  '-"ef^f^'.^  ""?<=  that  your  honor- 
will  direct  him  carefully  and  diligently  to  exa-  you  letters  to  agents  of  his  own  in  Holland  able  board  will  leel  satisfied,  that  my  stay  was 
mine  into,  and  report,  his  observations  upon  the  who  will  be  able  to  assist  you  in  eflTecting  the  °,  ^  occasion.-(.  by  ar  anx?oi,s  desire  to  procure 
mode  of  treatment  both  of  flax  and  hemp,  as  wishes  of  the  Board.  I  have  written  toF.dwan!  J"*^  "'°*'  perlect  mformation  in  my  /lower,  re- 
■well  in  the  tillage  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  Stewart,  Esq.  the  British  Acent  of  the  Board  in      V,^'!  to  my  mission. 

in  the  after  management  and  regulations  of  the  London,  requesting  him  to  render  you  every  as- !  .""^..^'J","^'  o"  my  arrival  at  Helvoetsluys 
market,  until  bought  for  exportation.  We  con-  sistance  in  his  power;  and  Viscount  Forbes,  a 
siderall  these  objects  attainable  in  a  tour  not  to  member  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Committee, 
exceed  three  weeks  in  duration,  and  that  it  has  kindly  written  a  Utter  of  introduction,  to  be 
should  be  performed  at  an  expense  not  exceed-  presented  by  you  to  Sir  James  Gambler,  His 
ing  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Board.  Majesty's  Consul  at  the  Hague,  which  I  inclose. 

"  Confident    that   this  act    will  be    hereafter  You  must  obviously  see,  however,   the  necessity 
sanctioned   by  the   Board,   and   feeling  that  the  of  avoiding 
season  of  the  year  will  not  admit  one  week's  de-  that  country 
lay,  we  affix  our   signatures   as   your   authority  by  too  much   anxiety  in  your  researcn,  any 


for  so  acting. 
1^     Downs/lire, 
~~      Cu/edon, 

Clonbrock, 

E.nniskillen, 

Forbes, 

Gosford, 

Al.  Fordc, 

Thus.   Verncr, 

.V.  C.  CoUhurst, 

Ormonde, 

Far n ham, 

Jas.  Cliff, 
To  Jamks  Corry,  F.sn^ 

Secretary  to  the  Ilinen  Board. 


picions  that  might  be  likely  to  frustrate  the  ob- 
Edm.Mex.  M'JVaghten,\'i^'^^^  °^  >'""'"  mission. 
"         " "  "As  your  Repoi't  will  be,  of  course,  requii-ed 


U  m.  Bugwelt, 

Jas.  Daly, 

T.  H.  Skcffington, 

Cotiyngham, 

Belmore, 

Donigall, 

Longford, 

(jh'iigull, 

Huiuarden, 

Math.  Sneyd'." 


on  the  9th  of  July,  to  proceed,  I  set  out  forth- 
with for  Rotterdam  by  laud,  and,  on  the  journey, 
obsei  ved  in  vai'ious  places  flax  cultivated  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  acres,  the  entire  ot 
which  was  standing,  except  one  field,  which  wis 
pulled,  and  the  flax  placed  up  to  dry.  On  my 
arrival    in   Rottei'dani   I  sent    a  message  to  the 

nstant- 
brm- 
ed  of  my  proposed  visit.     On  the  10th,  this  gen- 
tleman introduced  me  to  some  extensive  and  res- 
pfctalile  merchants  and  dealers  in  flax  and  seed. 


t.'L»*  Hourly  ace,  intvvi:\er,    liie  necessity  •      ,     ■       r»    ^^      ,  t  ' 

g  every  appearance  of  being  sent  to  *''''7'  '-'  Rotterdam  I  sen  a  message  to 
•y  in  a  public  capacity,  or  ot  exciting  p"^  fman  for  whom  I  had  letters,  who  inst; 
ch   anxiety  in  yc!ur  research,  any  sul  ^,  ^^^^^'l^: if":^  ""'^t  K"^^^'>:,"I'" 


for  public    purposes,  you  will  please  to  bestow  j,"  "'',?'"   "°'''",^   ^  «''?;'"^,''  '="-§^  q"a"<iti"  "f 
„.,„.:.,  .,„„...*;.....,  .„..!  •:..  .':.  .  :.  flax,  the  growth  of  Holland  and    Zealand,  all  of 


(Cofiy.) 


No.  II. 
Letter  of  Jamex  Corry,  Esq.  to  Peter  Bes- 
nard, Esq. 
"London,  Blake's-Hotei,  Jermyn-st. 
June  24th,  1822. 
"Sir, 
"In    obedience  to   the   commands   of  several 
members  of  the   Linen  Board   of  Ireland,  con, 
municfcted  to  me  by  their  letter  of  the  21st   inst. 


every  necessary  care  in  preparing  it 

I  have  the  honuur  to  be,  sir.  I 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

JAMES  CORRY." 
To  Peter  Besnard,  Esq.  (  Co\y.) 

REPORT. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

in  compliance  with  your  commands,  convey- 
ed to  me  in  London  on  the  24th  June  last,  by 
Mr.  Corry,  I  proceeded  on  the  5th  of  July  fol- 
lowing, being  the  day  after  I  was  dismissed 
from  my  attendance  on  the  committee  of  the 
Honorable  House  of  Commons,  for  Holland, 
and  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  on  Tuesday,  the  9th, 
and  have  now  the  honour  to  pie.sent  to  you  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  on  the  sevei'al  subjects 
contained  in  njy  Letter  of  Instructions  from  \r,iir 
l.oi'orable  hoard.  Laving  been  informed,  j-re- 
V  ious  to  my  denarture  from  London,  tha,  it 
would  be   impossible  to  acquire  in  detail  from 


which  was  made  up  in  so  regular  a  form,  accor- 
ding to  the  various  qualities,  that  a  buver  might 
make  a  selection  of  any  kind  without  fear  of  dis- 
appointment ;  this  is  a  most  important  and  ne- 
cissary  arrangement,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
s;.le  of  flax  in  Holland.  Same  day  I  proceedtd 
ti  Schiedam,  about  five  miles  from  Rotterdam, 
and  inspected  two  large  fields  of  flax  which  had 
i>ccn  some  days  pulled  and  set  up  to  dry  ;  on  ex- 
amination of  this  flax  I  found  that  the'  seed  had 
been  fully  formed  befoi-e  it  was  pulled,  and  I 
understood  that  it  was  to  remain  to  dry  until  the 
bole  or  shell  would  part  freely  from  the  plant  in 
process  of  ripi)ling. 

Thursday  11th,  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and 
presented  my  letter  of  introduction  fiom  Lord 
I'oibes  to  Sir  James  Gambler,  His  Majesty's 
Crr.sul  General  in  the  Netherlands.  Sir  Jan -s 
(.Jan. bier  offered  me  e\ery  aervire  in  his  power, 
'!t  finding  that  his  connexions  weie  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  objects  I  had  in  view,  and  being  anx» 
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ious  to  proceed  on  my  mission  with  the  least 
p.ssible  delav,  I  left  the  Hague  the  same  even- 
ing ior  Leyd'en,  where  theic  is  a  linen  thread 
manufacture,  as  also  a  manufacture  ot  shawls 
from  fine  wool.  In  Levden  1  particularly  ex 
amined  the  flax  used  for  thread,  and  the  wheel 
on  which  it  was  spun,  which,  having  found  to 
differ  in  the  spindle,  and  other  parts  of  what  is 
called  the  tackling,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
purchase  one  set  of  tackling,  which  can  be  at- 
tached with  ease  to  a  common  wheel,  and  wi  I 
sufficiently  illustrate,  whether  it  be  an  improve- 
ment or  not.  On  the  wheels  which  I  examined, 
combed  wool  tor  the  shawl  manufacture  is  spun 
to  a  great  extent,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that 
■wool  for  the  finest  tabinets,  manufactured  in 
Ii  eland  miirht  be  advantageously  spun  on  wheels 
oi  this  description.  ... 

From  Levden,  proceeded  on  Saturday  to  Am-- 
iterdam;  6n  this  line  very  little  flax  is  culti- 
vited  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Amsterdam  the  oil  business  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upwards  of  two  hundred  mills 
being  constantly  employed  chiefly  in  Zaandam,  a 
very  laige  village  on  -.he  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  the  Amsterdam  merchants  that 
regulate  the  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of  this 
valuable  art^cU  ,  through(.ut  the  entir  oi  Holland. 
From  Amstardam,  proceeded  in  the  Night 
boat  to  Rotterdam,  and  attended  the  flax  market 
of  that  city  on  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  ac- 
companied by  some  friends,  by  whose  means^l 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  oi  ginal  regulations  ot  the 
flax  market  of  Kottcrd.\m,  which  1  have  the  ho- 
nor to  annex  to  this  report.  The  vlas  market, 
or  flax  market,  is  situated  on  a  small  sqtiare, 
to  which  it  gives  name;  two  buildings,  covered 
over  and  supported  by  pillars,  stand  parallel  to 
each'  other,  under  which  the  vlas  bocren,  or 
flax  farmers,  stand  with  their  samples  before 
them  placed  on  the  ground  in  clean  linen  bags; 
each  sample  contains  one  stone  of  61  lbs.  and  has 
affixed  to  it  a  ticket  descriptive  of  the  number 
of  stones  of  that  quality  the  boer  has  ready 
for  sale  ;  when  the  purchase  is  made,  the  buyer 
writes  the  terms  in  his  memorandum  book,  antl 
the  sample  is  conveyed  to  his  olficc,  where  it 
ren  ains  until  the  parcel  is  delivered  ;  should 
any  difference  occur  as  to  quality,  reference  is 
made  to  the  market  master,  who,  with  two 
di  ;■  •  'S  in  flax,  decides  between  the  parties.  The 
master  of  the  market  is  always  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  sale,  and  sees  the  regulations 
cntorced,  ...  the  greatest  order  prevails  during 
the  market  'urs.  The  same  regularity  which, 
exists  in  the  flax  market  al.i0  takes  place  in  thei 
sale  of  seed,  which  is  likewise  sold  by  sample, 
and  i  br  iighMnba^s  iniugaboutaqu  ri    a     . 

■  'luesday  IGth.  proceeded  from  Rotterdam  on 
a  tour  through  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  &c. 

ac(  ompanied    by    Mr. and    Mr.  Quantrille, 

n  1  irterj-reter.  On  tny  route  this  day  to  Dor- 
drecht, passed  through  the  village  of  Rysoort  and 
Swyndrecht,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  which,  large  quantities  of  flax  are  grown, 
and  many  Pax  boers  reside,  who  cultivate  it  in 
very  considerable  quantities  in  Zealand,  whence 
they  bring  it  in  vessels,  after  it  is  pulled  and 
sufficiently  dry  to  ripple  the  seed.  Those  per- 
sons having  large  barns,  and  every  accommoda- 
tion for  cleaning  and  storing  flax  in  every  stage 
of  pre]>aration,  carry  on  a  very  considera- 
ble trade  in  this  article.  On  my  arrival  in 
Dordrecht,  viewed  the  flax-seed  market, 
■wlwch  is  conducted  with  great  order  and  regu- 
larity, and  all  sold  by  sample.  In  this  town 
there  are  two  sworn  brokers,  who  exam- 
ine every  dtscriplion  of  seed  and  corn,  and 
Tnhc  n  any  dispute  arises  between  buyer  and 
selb  V.  as'to  quality,  it  is  usually  settled  by  thosi 
persons:    but  should  the  seller  appeal   to  the 


tribunal  of  the  town,  the  brokers  are  then  pub- 
lickly  examined  as  to  their  opinion ;  such  au 
occurrence,  as  this,  however,  seldom  takes 
place  in  any  part  of  Holland,  the  farmers  know- 
ing the  value  of  bringing  their  articles  to  mark 
et  honestly,  seldom  vary  from  the  quality  of  the 
sample. 

Wednesday  ITth,  proceeded  from  Dordrecht, 
through  Breda  and  Antwerp,  to  St.  Nicolas,  in 
Flanders.  On  this  line  flax  is  also  cultivated  in 
large  quantities  ;  that  nearest  to  Holland  1  found 
the  shortest  and  worst  in  quality,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  and  continued  drought ;  but  as  1 
entered  further  into  Flanders  the  crops  greatly 
improved,  and  in  many  parts  of  that  country 
and  Brabant.  1  found  it  growing  in  great  abnn 
dance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Thursday,  inspected  the  flax  market  of  St. 
Nicolas,  which  is  held  on  that  day  of  the  week 
throughout  the  year,  commencing  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  In  this  market,  flax  is  not  sold 
by  sample,  because  it  is  grown  in  small  portions, 
and  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  by  different  indi 
viduals,  is  what  they  grow  in  the  season,  which 
varies  from  four  to  twenty  stone,  of  6^  lbs.  to 
the  stone,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  latter  quanti- 
ty. The  flax  in  this  market  is  thought  to  be 
better  cleaned  than  the  Dutch,  and  is  said  to 
yield  ten  per  cent,  more  ;  the  aggregate  amount 
sold  is  considerable,  and  may  be  computed  at 
about  two  thousand  tons  annually.  Some  of  this 
flax  is  purchased  for  English  and  Scotch  niill- 
spinners.  and  shipped  at  Antwerp,  and  some  is 
sent  to  the  South  of  France.  The  seed  of  this 
district  is  mostly  sold  for  crushing,  as  the  grow- 
ers are  poor  compared  with  those  in  Holland, 
and  obliged  to  sell  it  as  early  as  possible. 

From  St.  Nicolas,  proceeded  to  Lokeran, 
where  a  seed.  flax,  and  linen  market  is  held 
every  Friday  throughout  the  year;  in  this 
market  flax  is  also  bought  for  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish houses,  and  the  South  of  France ;  it  is  con- 
sidered of  a  better  quality,  and  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  Dutch  flax  ;  it  is  also  pur- 
chased by  different  dealers  residing  in  the  town, 
the  principal  one  of  whom,  *Mr.  ,  I  was  in- 
troduced to,  and  from    whom  1  received  all  the 

information  1  could  wish.     Mr.  hasdressed 

at  his  establishment  about  200  tons  of  flax  annu- 
ally, the  fine  of  which  is  made  up  in  pounds,  and 
packed  in  small  boxes,  and  sent  to  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which  coantries  it  is  spun  tor 
the  finest  lace  manufacture,  and  sent,  when  in 
yarn,  to  France  and  Flanders,  to  be  bleached  and 

manufactured.     Mr. gets  all  his  flax  dressed 

i  by  women,  who  take  it  to  their  own  houses.  ,and 
usually  receive  twenty-four  pounds  at  a  time, 
which  they  return  made  up  in  pounds,  each 
pound  subdivided  into  small  parts,  each  suffici- 
ent to  be  placed  on  the  Rockstatlat  a  time.  The 
process  of  flax-dressing  is  performed  here,  and 
in  France,  on  a  hackle,  somewhat  difterenl  from 
ours  ;  it  is  nearly  square,  and  the  teeth  not  more 
than  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and.  although 
the  work  is  well  performed  on  it,  it  is  not  consi- 
dered by  some  English  flax-dressers,   as  equal  to 

an  English   hackle.     Of  Mr.  1   particularly 

inquired,  if  all  the  flax  purchased  by  him  ,^avc 
seed,  which  he  informed  me  it  did  even  if  intrud- 
ed for  the  ^fineat  /ntr/ioises.  Anxious  that  the 
honorable  board  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  flax  that  had  given  seed,  and  which  vvas 
'prepared  for  the  finest  works,  1  purcliasi.d  from 

iMr.  a   sufficient  quantity  of  the  article  foi 

i  their  inspection  The  market  of  Lokeran  is  o., 
the  same  plan  as  that  of  St.  Nicolas,  as  to  th' 
usual  quantity  oftered  for  sale;  but  the  article  i- 


*  This  fiersijn  received  a  silver  tarda/  fro.\ 
i/ie  Jgricuilurat  Society  of  G/ieiit  jor  fsrodu 
cing  the  cleanest  and  best  Jlax  in   Flanders. 


considered  to  be  rather  of  a  better  quality.  In 
ihc  vicinity  of  this  town  there  are  seventy  small 
bleacli  greens,  and  fifteen  linseed  oil-mills;  the 
small  fanners  have,  therefore,  at  all  times,  an 
opportunity  of  disjiosing  of  their  seed,  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  as  soon  as  it  is  rea- 
dy for  market.  With  respect  to  the  bleaching 
establishments  in  this  neighbourhood,  they  arc 
on  the  old  plan,  witliout  machinery,  every  arti- 
cle being  washed  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  eve 
ry  descri])tioii  of  linen  bucked,  and  not  boiled  ; 
thev  are  watered  twice  a  day  on  the  grass,  and, 
towards  the  finish,  are  rubbed  over  while  on  the 
grass,  with  a  solution  of  a  soft  soap  and  ley, 
vvhich  is  api)lied  with  mops,  made  of  hair,  such 
as  is  used  in  i)ainter's  brushes,  but,  in  point  of 
Isize,  are  similar  to  carpet  brushes.  This  ope- 
ration is  performed  by  two  men,  who  walk  one 
on  each  side  of  the  piece,  gently  rubbing  in  the 
solution.  The  last  preparation,  previous  to  the 
finish,  is  a  steep  in  sour  milk. 

Procn.  ed  from  Lokeran  to  Ghent,  were  one  of 
the  largest  linen  markets  in  Flanders  is  held 
every  Friday  ;  but  not  being  able  to  reach  it  in 
time  for  the  market,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  my 
inspection  of  it  until  my  return  through  that  ci- 
ty. In  Ghent,  considerable  quantities  of  yarn 
is  spun  (for  the  lace  manufacture,)  and  bleach- 
ed near  Antwerp. 

Proceeded  from  Ghent  to  Aalst ;  on  the  road, 
saw  extensive  crops  of  flax,  and  stopped  at  a 
flax  farmers,  who  has  a  small  hand  machine  for 
scutching,  made  by  himself,  and  which  he  lets' 
out  to  different  persons  in  the  country.  Thjs 
machine  is  similar  to  the  Irish  vertical  milU 
but  on  a  small  scale,  and  perferms  its  work  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Two  women,  one  to  turn  and 
the  other  to  scutch,  attended  by  a  girl,  clean 
perfectly  56  lbs.  of  flax  per  day,  if  previously 
broken.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  set  of 
bruising  machines,  attached  to  a  wind-mill, 
where  the  largest  farmers  bruise  their  flax,  but 
the  small  ones  break  it  hy  hand-blocks.  &c. — In 
every  case,  however,  the  breaking  of  the  Jiax 
in  Flanders  is  easily  jierformed,  it  is  so  well/irc- 
hared  in  steejiing. 

Same  day  arrived   at  Aalst,  a  seed,  flax,  and 

linen    marktt,  and  waited   on  Mr.  ,   a  flax 

dealer,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction,  and  from 
whom  I  received  the  most  useful  information. 
At  present  he  buys  flax  for  English  merchants, 
and  other  persons,  and  attends  the  several  mar- 
kets ill  his  neighbourhood.  While  in  Aalst, 
viewed  a  bleac'ri-green,  which  is  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  those  at  Lokeran. 

From  Aalst  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  a 
small  flax  and  linen  market  is  held;  in  this 
town  I  examined  several  pieces  of  linen,  bleach- 
ed and  unbleached  ;  the  former  are  very  rudely- 
made  up.  and  great  quantities  of  the  latter  are 
very  coarse,  and  are  dyed  blue,  for  the  use  of 
the  peasants  of  that  country  and  Flanders,  who 
uniformly  wear  blue  frocks,  or  jackets  and  trow- 
sers:  those  for  working  days  are  a  deep  blue, 
of  coarse  linen,  but  those  for  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  are  of  finer  linen,  and  a  brighter,  or  sky 
I  blur,  and  make  a  very  n-at,  pretty,  and  dcsira- 
!ble  dress;  the  latter  are  often  used  by  many  ot 
the  better  classes  in  the  country,  when  travel- 
ling or  attending  country    business. 

Proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Tournay.  by  Halle 
Enghien,  Atli,  and  Leuse,  in  all  of  which  towns 
the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on.  On  the 
whole  line  from  Brussels  to  rournay  excellent 
flax  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities;  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  pulled,  and  set  up  to  dry, 
in  a  manner  difi"ering  from  the  practice  in  Hol- 
land. In  this  country,  and  in  Franco,  flax, 
when  put  to  dry,  is  not  tied  in  bundles,  but  is  pla- 
ced loose,  in  a  sloping  direction,  in  long  rows, 
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or  ridges,  the  he.ids  or  boles  to  meet,  and  the 
root  ends  spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  V  reversed. 
At  each  end  of  the  double  rows  of  flax,  and  at 
certain  intervals,  stakes  are  driven  into  the 
ground  to  support  them.  This  mode  is  decided 
iy  preferable  to  bundles,  because  every  part  of' 
the  plant  is  equally  presented  to  the  influence  of 
the  air;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is 
suitable  to  a  country  where  mild,  calm  weather 
prevails  in  the  flax  season.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tournay,  extensive  crops  of  flax  are 
grown,  and  many  persons  are  engaged  in  spin- 
ning coarse  linen  yarns  for  the  celebrated  carpet 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Lefevre,  the  whole  of 
•which  establishment  they  were  so  kind  as  to  con- 
duct me  through,  and  where  I  saw  large  quanti- 
ties of  linen  yarn  dyed  as  perfectly  as  worsted. 
In  this  manufactory  4,000  persons  are  at  present 
engaged,    1,400  within    the   buildings,    wliich    I 


gives  seed,  for  it  is  in  the  after  management  of  bricks  ;•■  Cambray  being  made  from  flax  that  had 
the  flax-plant,  the  people  of  Cambray  say,  that  I  given  seed,  I  next  visited  the  proprietor  ol  the 
every  thing  depends  to  render  it  fit  for  fine'imost  extensive  bleach-green  near  Cambray; 
works.  So  tenacious  is  the  government  of  having  communicated  to  that  gentleman  my  le- 
Franceof  this  seed,  as  well  as  of  flax,  that  the  sire  to  view  his  establishment,  he  with  great  po- 
export  of  both  is  prohibited.  The  process  of  I  liteness  took  me  through  every  part  of  it,  and  ex- 
steeping  and  cleaning  flax  in  this  part  of  France,  i  plained  every  process ;  in  this  concern,  two  mil- 
and  in  Flanders,  from  whence  they  get  some; lions  of  French  ells,  each  of  which  contains  1^ 
siipijlies,  differs  little  from  the  plan  followed  in  English  yard,  were  bleached,  iast  season  without 
Holland,  everything  being  done  by  hand;  h\x\.\the  aid  of  any  kind  of  machinery,  every  process 
the  greatest  care  is  observed  in  every  stage  of  being  performed  by  men  and  women  ;  on  going 
preparation     for   the   hackle.      The   process  of'through  the  various  departments  I  reckoned  60 


hackling  in  Cambray  is  performed,  as  in  Flanders, 
by  women,  and  with  utensils  of  a  similar  des- 
cription ;  and  from  every  inquiry  I  was  enabled 
to  make,  I  could  not  find  any  inferiority  in  the 
quality  of  the  flax  thus  prepared  for  the  foot- 
wheel,  or  what  is  of  equal  importance,  in  the 
produce  from  any  given  quantity  of  material,  to 


■went  through,   and  the  remainder   at  their  own  what  is  produced  by  our  experienced  flax  dres- 


men  and  50  women  employed,  the  latter  are  ge- 
nerally engaged  in  \.\\^  Jinishing  process,  that  is, 
as  the  goods  approach  to  their  final  colour,  they 
are  washed  in  soap  and  water  in  larf^e  labs,  and, 
if  occasion  require,  brushed  with  a  soft  brush  in 
those  places  where  any  sjiot  of  ley  may  remain. 
It  is  here  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  process  of  bleaching,  which  is  so  well 
houses.  AU  the  carpets  sold  in  Brussels,  and  sers  with  the  most  costly  utensils.  In  every  ] understood  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  but  it  may 
bearing  the  name  of  that  city,  are  here  made,  sage  of  hackling  in  France  and  Flanders  a  I  not  be  unimportant  to  observe,  Uiat  the  greatest 
there  being  no  manufacture  of  them  in  that  brush  is  used,  but  of  a  very  different  description  pains  are  taken  between  every  boil  and  buck,  not 
place.  Considerable  quantities  of  Imen  are  also  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  Ireland,  and,  in  my!  to  let  the  linen  be  exposed  to  the  air,  until  every 
made  in  this  district,   but  chiefly   for  home  con-  humble  judgment,  is  well  calculated  to  open  the  I  particle  of  ley  be  comijletely  discharged  from  it. 

sumption.  I  minute  fibres  of  the  plant,  without   injury   toils   '"  " ;   i-_         .•       .  ,    .  ,       . 

From    Tournay    proceeded   to    Valenciennes,  substance  or  strength.     One  of  those  brushes  I 
through  the  village  of  St.  Amand,   in  which  the  have  purchased,  for  the   inspection  of  the    ho- 
spinning  of  linen  yarn  and   manufacture  of  cord-  norable  board;  and  I  doubt   not,  but  its  adoption ,  Flander 
age,  from   native  hemp,  is   extensively   carried  by  flax-dressers   and  spinners  of  fine  yarn,   will:      From  Cambray  proceeded  to Mons,  in  the  vici- 
on, 'and  great  quantities  of  hemp  and    seed  are  De   found  advantageous.     In   the  consti-uction  of  .niiy  of  which  large  quantities  of  hemp  are  vrown, 


From  every  information  1  received  throughout  iny 
tour,  I  could  not  learn  that  linen  is  ever  injured 
in  the  bleaching  process,    either  in  France  or 


sent  by  water  to  Antwerp  for  shipment.  In  this' the  tackling  of  the  wkeel  for  spinning  cambric 
village  I  saw  somt  remarkably  fine  flax,  of  this  [and  lace,  there  is  a  material  difi'ereiice  in  the 
year's  growth,  that  had  given  seed ;  and  on  the !  weight  of  the  spindle,  flyer,  and  bobbins,  to 
road  from  there  to  Valenciennes,  very  fine  crops  those  used  in  Ireland,  the  French  being  consider- 
of  hemp  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  On  ably  lighter  than  ours,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
this  line,  for  the  fiist  time,  I  met  with  the  lEil-motion  to  the  bobbin  is  diiferent,  as  it  can  be  re- 
let plant,  which  all  the  way  to  Cambray  I  saw  gulated  with  much  more  care  and  certainty  than 
very  generally  cultivated,  and  which,  as  I  un-  in  the  Irish  wlieel;  the  mode  of  placing  the  flax 
derstood,  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. —  Ion  the  distaff"  also  differs  materially  from  the 
The  CEillet  is  a  species  of  the  poppy,  is  sown  in  general  practice.  That  an  opportunity  may  be 
April,  and  pulled  in  July  and  August,  and  ap-iaff'orded  to  the  Irish  s/iinners  of  fine  yarn  of 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  plant  that  could  be  advan-  making  trial  of  the  plan  followed  in  Cambray, 
tageously  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Ireland.!  without  incurring  any  expense  to  themselves  or 
The  seed  is  shaken  from  it  in  the  field,  in  large  i  the  honorable  board,  I  have  procured  a  spin- 
baskets,   with   sheets  under   them,    and   thence  die,  flyer,  &c.  for  the  finest  yarn,  which  can  l)e 


conveyed  to  the  stores.  From  this  seed  is  obtain- 
ed a  very  superior  description  of  oil,   the  first 
run   of  which    is   sent  to   Marseilles,  and  there 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  for  sallads,  8cc.  and  sent  to 
Paris  and  other  markets.     The  next  run  is  used 
by  painters,  having  the  qualities  of  very  quickly 
drying,  and  not  discolouring  the  finest  shades  of 
paint,   which  linseed  oil  often  does,   by    drying 
with   a  yellow  tint:  the  second  is   also   used  in 
making  a  very  particular  kind  of  soft  soap   for 
bleachers,  and  is  found  to  clear  and  give  a  soft- 
ness to   linen,  not  to  be  obtained  from   common 
soap  ;  it  is  in  general  use  amongst  all  the  bleach- 
ers of  Cambray,  for  bleaching  cambrics,  linens, 
muslins,   and     every    other  description   of   fine 
goods,  and  produces  a  lather,    or  froth,  as  whit( 
as   snow  ;  without  this   soap   or   composition,  a 
bleacher  in  Cambray  told  me  he  could  not  give 
his    goods  the  softness   and   mellowness   which 
they  possess.    The  oil  cake  from   the  seed   of 
this   plant  is  also  given  to  the   cattle. — In  Cam- 
bray I   made  inquiries  relative  to  the  article  of 
cambric  peculiar  to  that  town,  or,   as  it  is  there 
called.  Batiste,  from   the  name  of  the  man  who 
first  introduced  it,  which  it  is  said  he   was  in 
duced  to  do.  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  soft- 
ness of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood.     Here  I 
was  so  fortunate   as  to  see  every  process  of  this 
manufacture,  from  the  preparation  of  the  flax  at 
the  hackle,  to   its  finish  for  the  consumer  ;  and  I 
was  assured  by   many    persons   conversant  with 
the  business,  that  except  for  some  very  superior 
kinds  of  cambric,  on  a  very  limited  and  inconsi- 
derable scale,  all  flax  used  in  that  manufacture 


attached  to  one  of  the  wheels  in  the  Board's  mo- 
del room,  and  thus  aff'ord  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  trial  of  the  French  mode  of  spinning.  It  is 
here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  yarn  spun  for 
cambric  in  France  is  ?iever  reeled ;  it  is  sold  by 
the  spinner  on  the  bobbiiiS,  from  which  she 
winds  it  from  the  spinning  spool,  and  which  she 
receives  back  when  it  is  wound  off  by  the  pur- 
chaser ;  the  general  custom  in  Cambray  is,  for 
those  who  spin  on  their  omn  account,  to  sell  the 
yarn  to  manufacturers,  or  dealers  in  that  des- 
cription of  yarn,  who  are  generally  respectable 
wealthy  people,  that  keep  establisliments  for 
warping,  which  they  do  from  bobbins  that  the 
spinner  winds  on,  and  thus  prepare  the  warps 
according  to  the  several  sets  the  yarn  is  suited 
for  ;  those  persons  also  prepare  the  yarn  for  the 
weft,  and  a  weaver  can  be  at  once  supplied  with 
a  warp  and  weft  suitable  to  his  business.  Into 
one  of  those  warping  concerns  I  was  introduced, 
and  purchased  a  warp  ready  for  the  loom,  and  I 
there  saw  several  hundred  warps,  of  diff'erent 
sets,  ticketed  and  prepaied  for  the  weaver 
l"he  loom  for  weaving  cambric  which  I  exam- 
ined, diff'ered  little  from  a.  good  Irish  loom,  ex 


Om  MoiKlay  met  Mr. 


at  Brussels,  who 


procured  me  considerable  information  relative  to 
me  several  linen  markets  in  Flanders. 

From  Brussels  went  to  -Valst,  and  from  Aalst  to 
Cihent,  and  inspected  the  linen  market  of  that 
city.  At  this  market  there  were  eight  hundred 
weavers,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  linen  ex- 
posed for  sale,  from  5d.  to  2«.  4rf.  per  ell  Flemish, 
which  is  J  yard  English;  gross  value  in  market 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  pounds  ;  this  niar- 
■iet  is  held  in  a  large  square,  in  which  are  placed 
a  number  of  standards,  marked  with  the  breadths 
oi  the  different  kinds  of  linen  sold  in  the  market ; 
If  standards  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  square, 
;t  sufficient  distances  to  let  the  buyers  pass  be- 
ween  the  weavers,  who  stand  in  parallel  lines, 
II  conformity  with  the  respective  breadthsof  their 
jieces  as  marked  on  the  standards  ;  those  of  the 
^  i;ne  quality  likewise  stand  together,  and  all 
lodge  their  pieces  on  boards,  raised  a  few  inches 
in.m  the  ground.  Every  description  of  linens  in 
Flanders  being  made  up  the  full  breadth,  are 
placed  on  one  end  on  the  planks,  and  are  in  this 
state  examined  by  the  purchasers  ;  previous  to 
exposure  for  sale,  every  piec  is  inspected  and 
breadthed  by  a  public  Sealmaster,  appointed  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  to  whom  he  gives 
security,  and  engages  to  procure  a  sutficient  num  j 
ber  of  deputies  ;  after  sale,  the  pieces  are  taken 
to  a  large  measurii  g  room  where  they  are  mea- 
sured, not  by  a  machine  or  a  stick  like  the  Irish 
yard*  measure  ;  they  are  drawn  over  a  long  ta- 
ble, on  which  is  fixed,  at  the  distance  of  five  ells, 
a  brass  plate  with  a  rise  in  the  centre  of  it  about 
four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  an  inch 
and  an  half  high  ;  of  these  tables  there  were  six ; 
two  men  attended  each  table,  when  the  end  of 
the  first  fold  of  the  piece  is  drawn  over  the  table 
to  the  opposite  end  of  it,  from  where  the  piece 
lies  on  the  ground,  the  man  at  the   brass  plate 


cept  its  being  what  the  weavers  call  very  short  I  makes  a  stripe  with  red  chalk  on  the  piece  where 
in  the  reach,  but  it  was  in  every  respect  ivell  fiut  it  rests  upon  the  brass,  calling  aloud  the  mark, 

together,  and   made   oi  sound  and  stout   materi-' ; . 

ats.  The  dressing  used  in  weaving  cambrics  T  *  This  tnode  of  measuring  seems  to  me  to  be  fie- 
particularly  examined,  and  found  it  made  of  the  culiarly  ajt/tlicable  to  the  DrogheUa  linens,  of  the 
fnest  flour  that  could  be  procured,  which  the  short  measure  of  winch  constant  comjilaints  are 
weaver  told  me  whs  always  the  case.  made  in  London,  Dublin,  isfc.  ^c.  uu  I  I  should 

Having  made  every  inquiry  that  to  me  seemed  most  rcs/iec  fully  suggest  a  grant  of  one  meaiur- 
uecessary  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  general  izrdng-tuble  for  the  service  of  that  market. 
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and  so  i^oes  on  marking,  every  time  the  piece  is 
<lrawn  over,  until  the  end,  when  the  number  of 
times  it  passed  are  chalked  on  the  end  of  the 
pit  ce,  with  the  odd  ells  less  than  five,  which  are 
ascirtained  by  narrow  brass  plates  let  into  the 
table,  close  to  the  side  on  which  the  ells,  with 
their  subdivisions,  are  marked;  under  the  mea- 
surement-mark is  stamped,  the  arms  of  the  town, 
and  the  initials  of  the  Scalmaster's  name;  this 
mode  of  measui  ing  seems  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  weavers,  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
keeping  an  account  of  every  time  their  pieces  are 
passed   over  the   table;    in   this  maii.«er   above 


they  squeeze  the  yarn  perfectly  dry,  and  likewise; 
give  it  a  degree  of  softness,  without  in  the  least 
injuring  it.  The  potashes  used  in  boiling  and 
bucking  this  yarn  is  at  all  times  best  sweet  Al leant 
barilla,  which  is  pounded  and  sifted  through  a 
copper  seive.  The  proprietor  having  told  me 
that  he  only  bleached  the  yarn,  and  that  it  vfa.i\ 
finished  and  made  up  for  sale  by  a  person  in  the; 
city  of  Antwerp,  1  called  at  the  manufactory  andj 
purchased  a  small  quantity  of  tl\c  yarn  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  honorable  board, and  which  is  soldi 
at  the  rate  of  ii47,r86  15s.  id.  per  ton.  The  yarn 
which  I  purchased  is  not  of  the  finest  kmd,  liut  I 


200.000  ells  of  linen  were  measured  the  day  I  vi-  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  enquiries 
sited  (ihent,  and  the  entire  business  was  done  by  I  made,  that  it  was  spun  from  flax  that  had  given 
one  o'clock.  The  sum  paid  by  the  weaver  for  seed,  a  strong  proof  that  allowing  flax  to  seed  is 
measuring  is  nearly  the  same  as  paid  by  our  wea-  no  injury  to  its  quality,  if  all  the  after-operations 
vers,  but  the   buvers  make  a  deduction  of  five-^be  duly  attended  to. 

pence  per  piece  for  the  pay  table,  &c.  and  some  From  Antwerp  proceeded  to  Dordrecht,  where 
other  charges  are  made  for  toun  dues.  I  inspected  several  oil  mills,  on  whicli  large  quan- 

After  having  inspected  the  market  of  Ghent,!  titles  of  the  linseed  saved  in  that  neighbourhood 
retnrnfd  to  Aalst,  and  next  d;iv  (Satuiday)  visit-jis  consumed. 

ed  the  linen  market  of  that  town,  in  which  the  From  Dordrecht  visited  the  villages  of  Swyn- 
same  regularity  in  breadthing,  sealing  and  mea-|drecht  and  S'Gravendaol,  and  examined  several 
suring  is  observed,  as  in  Ghent ;  there  were  about  cargoes  of  flax,  of  this  year's  growth,  from  Zea- 
1000  pieces  of  Linen  in  this  market,  value  up-  land,  particularly  some  grown  in  the  vicniity  of| 
■wards  of  jEroOO;  many  of  them  were  of  a  better  Zirczee  and  Targoes;  this  flax  was  of  an  excel- 
description  than  the  Ghent  linens,  and  were  from  lent  quality,  was  brought  in  large  sailing  vessels 
6rf.  to  2«.4rf.  the  Flemish  til,  the  general  breadths  direct  from  the  field,  and  had  on  it  the  seed, 
from  one  yard  and  half-quarter  to  one  yard  and  which  is  never  rippled  until  it  reaches  the  boer's 
quarter.  barn;  in  transporting  this  article  from  Zealand, 

From  Aalst  proceeded  on  Saturday  to  Antwerp,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  every  person  em- 
■where  I  remained  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  visited  ployed,  and  every  sheaf  is  counted  into  the  boer's 
La  Blancherie  Royale  near  that  city,  which  was  w.'.gon  ;  numerous  crafts  are  employed  in  this  bu 
erected  by  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  wlien  in  posses-  siness,  which  is  considered  one  of  great  impor- 
sion  of  Antwerp ;  at  this  concern  I  was  shown  by  tance  to  the  country,  and  fast  cxUnding,  and  ii 
the  pioprietor  every  process  of  blearhins  the  fin-  is  to  Ije  presumed  must  be  a  profitaOle  one,  as  a 
est  yarn  used  in  the  making  of  thread  lace  in  great  number  of  wealthy  boers  who  reside  be- 
France  and  Flanders,  as  at  the  bleach-ground  in  tween  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam  are  at  present 
Cambray  ;  every  operation  is  performed  without  extensively  engaged  in  that  branch  of  cultivation, 
the  aid  of  machinery,  and  the  yarn  washed  by  many  of  them  having /■/nsseaso?!  grown  in  Zfa/cHi/ 
women,  who  sit  in  small  boxes  by  the  side  of  the  from  30  to  40  markens  of  flax,  which  measure  is 
river,  and,  while  wa'-hing,  are  perfectly  secure  nearly  equal  to  an  acre  and  a  half  English,  and 
from  wet.  All  yarn  bleached  for  lace  is  previ-  for  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  £10  English  per 
ously  twisted  from  the  spools  on  which  it  is  spun,  marken.  For  one  season,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
and  made  into  very  short  skeins,  carefully  lay  and  gent  ol  the  flax  boer's  informed  me  that,  luithoul 
water-banded.  In  every  operation  of  whitening  re7tt,  the  charges  for  sowing,  weeding,  pulling, 
this  vain  the  greatest  caie  is  taken,  and  the  bleach  drying,  freight,  rippluig,  and  cleaning,  on  anaver- 
gniund,  which  is  I  tid  down  in  planets,  is  kept  a.s;e,  were  about  I6d.  per  stone  of  6i  lbs.  the  en- 
close cut  at  ail  times,  and  the  yarn  watered  morn-  tire  of  which  goes  amongst  the  peasantry,  em- 
ing  and  evening  with  scoops.  The  boilers  in  this  bracing  every  age  of  both  sexei,  and  is  in  the  flax 
establishment  are  all  small,  and  noi  capaole  of  district  their  principal  dependance. 
holding  more  than  one  cwt.  of  yarn  each,  yet  thel  On  I'hursday,  tht  Sth  of  August,  proceeded  to 
proprietor  told  me,  he  has  had  in  one  of  them,  the  village  of  Kysoort,  situated  between  Dordrecht 
10,000  florins  value  of  yarn  at  a  time.  The  boil-|and  Rotterdam,  and  which  may  be  justly  styled, 
ers  are  of  hammered  brass  kept  perfectly  clean,  the  centre  of  the  flax  country  of  Holland,  not  on- 
vviMi  close  covers  that  have  vent  holes'  to  let  ly  from  the  quantities  of  that  article  grown  in  its 
oft  the  steam,  and  in  the  process  of  boiling,  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  because  tltree- 
yarn  is  placed  in  a  thin  sheet;  exclusive  of  boil-  fourths  of  the  flax  grown  in  Zealand  is  conveyed 
ilia,  this  yarn  receives  the  buck  and  gentle  steep-  there  from  the  field,  when  suificiently  dry,  to  un- 
ing  in  weak  warm  ley  ;  it  is  in  all  cases  finis  i-  dergo  the  various  processes  of  rippling,  steeping, 
ed  by  a  stee|)  in  new  milk,  which  is  here  consi-  Sec.  Having  remained  in  this  part  of  the  country 
dered  pctually  necessary  to  give  it  the  clear  for  four  days,  the  entiri'  of  iv/iic/i  time  I  devoted 
white,  for  which  all  yarn  for  l.vce  made  in  France  to  visits  amongst  the  flax  boers  and  peasantry, 
and  Flanders  is  distinguished.  The  extreme  de-  who  were  en:^agtd  in  every  process  of  flax  prepa 
licxy  of  this  yarn  rendering  it  impossible  to  ration,  (from  rippling  to  bringing  it  to  the  break 
wring  it  in  the  usual  way  of  other  yarn,  it  is  pla-  and  swingle.)  I  had  ample  leisure  to  obtain  a 
ced  in  a  coarse  cloth,  resembling  a  sailor's  ham-  perfect  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  every  process. 


mock,  both  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  two  ve- 
ry large  irons  fixed  in  pots,  one  of  them  staii'- 
ing,  and  the  other  movcal>le,  like  a  common  ring  ; 
at  t!ie  moveable  end  is  a  kind  ol  fly  wheel  at- 
tached to  the  moveable  hook,  from  which  wheel 


which  I  humbly  hope  I  shall  be  able  tocomniuiii 
cate  in   such   a  manner  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
your  honorable  board.     The  li:'ic  chosen  for  stay- 
in    amongst  the  flax-farmers  in  andabout  Kysoort 
was   the  n\o\il  favourable  that  could  possibly  be 


there  are  projecting   pins  or  sticks,   like  cogs  of  selected,  for  all  were  performing  every  dift'erent 


a  wheel  :  when  the  yarn  is  carefully  placed  in 
rows  in  the  bag  or  cloth,  the  fly  wheel  is  turned, 
and  as  the  pressure  becomes  greater  at  every 
turn,  two  men  tread,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel,  on  the  proji  cling  pmspr  cogs,  and  so  givc- 
their  whole  weight  to  the  fly,  until  by  degrees 


process;  and  having  in  Flanders  and  France 
(where  the  crops  arefrom  ten  to  twelve  davs  ear- 
lier) seen  similar  operations,  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  tlie  merits  of  the  different  systeiis. 
Here  1  feel  it  my  dut)-  to  state,  thai  (ur  n/ulan- 
ty  and  method,  in  every  operation,  the  plan  pur- 


sued by  the  Dutch  boers  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  In  all  cases  their  mode  of  saving  seed  has 
decidedly  the  preference,  in  my  estimation;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  and  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  flax  cultivators  in  Ireland,  who  sow 
that  plant  as  an  arliclc  of  general  commerce, tha.l, 
without  the  seed,  the  Dutch  boers  would  consider 
their  business  a  very  unjirofitable  one.  It  is  ge- 
nerally computed,  that  after  all  expenses  of  rip- 
pling, &c.  the  seed  leaves  at  least  from  £8  to  £9 
the  English  acre;  and  one  of  the  most  convincing 
proofs  that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Dutch 
mode  of  flax  cultivation  is,  that  all  the  growers 
are  independent,  and  many  of  them  have,  within 
a  few  years,  risen  from  very  humble  beginnings 
to  considerable  wealth.  In  the  progress  of  my 
several  tours  through  the  countries  which  I  have 
visited,  I  made  it  a  particular  point  to  examine, 
with  care  and  attention,  the  soil  in  which  flax  is 
grown,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possilile,  whether 
these  places  possessed  any  local  advantages  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant,  which  were  not  also 
possessed  by  the  growers  in  Ireland  :  as  far  as  my 
luunble  judgment  serves,  1  could  not  observe  on 
this  mission,  nor  call  to  mind  from  the  experience 
of  many  years,  that  the  South  of  Ireland  does  not 
possess  every  requisite  to  admit  of  her  growing 
flax  ot  the  same  quality,  and  to  the  same  profit, 
as  IS  experit.:Led  in  tloUaiid,  which  however  can- 
not be  done  without  obtaining  the  seed,  and  pre- 
senting the  article  to  market  in  that  merchanta- 
ble shape,  which  must  always  insure  a  demand, 
and  a  remunerating  price. 

Why  so  general  an  opinion,  as  has  prevailed  in 
Ireland  for  a  series  of  years,  that  flax  which  gives 
seed  is  not  adapted  for  her  fine  linens,  should 
have  taken  place,  I  cannot  conjecture,  nor  is  it 
here  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  ;  but  I  can  un- 
dertake to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  I  have  seen  on  this  tour,  flax,  the  growth  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  France, 
which  has  given  seed,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
what  is  grown  in  other  countries,  and  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  as  fine  a  texture 
as  any  made  in  Ireland.  In  a  word,  the  grow- 
ers of  flax,  in  any  of  the  countries  I  have  named, 
would  be  considered  as  p  rsons  void  of  common 
undei  standing,  did  they  not  partake  of  every  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  which  nature  gives  to  the 
flax  crop,  or,  in  other  terms,  if  they  did  not 
save  the  seed  with  the  same  care,  as  is  usually 
bestowed  on  every  description  of  grain. 

In  tliiis  submitting  my  opinions,  which  I  feel 
myself  called  on  to  do  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  your  honorable  board,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  by  no  means  recommending, 
that  the  cultivators  Qi[\3.-!i.  generally,  Jiarticular- 
ly  those  in  the  J^'ort/i  of  Ireland,  where  the 
linen  trade  is  of  vital  imfiortance,  should  vary 
from  the  ])lan  they  have  hitherto  pursued,  until 
they  have  had  full  and  am/ilf  /iroofs  by  prac- 
tical exfterience,  that  flax  may  be  rendered 
suitable  for  the  finest  linens,  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  seed.  To  accomplish  this  ol)ject  I 
would  again  resjiectfnlly  suggest,  that  some  ar- 
rangement be  made  by  your  honorable  board 
to  introduce  in  ditferent  districts  the  jjlan  of  cul- 
tivating flax,  as  practised  universally  throughout 
the  Netherlands — a  system  that  aflords  the  iii- 
dustri^'us  farmer  a  full  remuneration  for  his  la- 
bour and  capital,  and  gives  emjjloynieiit  to  thou- 
sands of  the  labouring  poor,  wliich,  if  attainable, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  peasantry  in  the  West 
and  South  of  Ireland,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
moment.  Annexed  to  the  report  which  I  have 
now  die  honor  to  present  to  your  honorable 
board,  I  have  given,  under  the  head  of  Ob'ierva- 
tionn,  a  detail  of  tlie  mode  practised  throughout 
the  entire  of  Hnlland,  ikc.  in  every  process  of 
cultivation,  and  treatment  of  the  flax  plant,  from 
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the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  it  was  prepared  for 
market.  In  thus  foUowins;  the  instructions  ot 
vour  honorable  board,  I  learned  that  permit- 
ting the  flax  plant  to  seed  is  not  only  found  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  by  the  cultivators,  as  a 
matter  of  profit  in  that  respect,  but  is  likewise 
considered  as  adding  much  to  its  tension  and  pro- 
duce of  material,  if  properly  steeped  and  treated 
■  n  the  after  process;  under  this  impression, 
whilst  on  my  tour,  1  took  the  liberty  of  addres- 
sing your  honorable  board,  and  of  suggesting 
to  you  such  matters  as  then  seemed  to  me  likely 
to  further  the  objects  your  honorable  board  has 
always  had  in  view,  that  of  promoting  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  by  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  flax ;  and  I  have  now 
only  to  hope,  that  my  humble  eflorts  in  your  ser- 
vice in  the  Netherlands,  may  meet  your  appro- 
bation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  ob't  humble  serv't, 

PETER  BESNARD. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Trustees^  of  the    ) 


the  springs,  should  the  weather  be  damp  and 
rainy.  Let  your  diet  be  such  as  you  have  been 
directed  to  use,  as  nearly  as  you  can  procure  it. 
As  a  general  rule,  let  it  be  light,  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion. 

As  the  fogs  are  great  and  frequent  in  those 
elevated  mountainous  regions,  it  is  not  right  to 
go  oat  of  your  hut  in  the  morning,  till  those  va- 
pours are  gonf.  1  have  heard  of  much  mischief 
from  neglecting  such  precautions.  In  journeying 
from  here  you  must  be  careful  not  to  fatigue 
yourself  by  too  long  stages.  Recollect  that  by 
travelling  slowly  at  first,  the  great  journey  is 
performed,  in  event,  with  more  despatch,  safety 
and  usefulness. 

On  the  subject  of  bed  and  body  clothes,  let 
me   remind  you  of   the   necessity   of  being  well 


often  draw  in  a  drag  cart,  full  three  tons  each  ; 
and  they  rarely  refuse  to  draw  their  very  best, 
even  if  harnessed  to  a  post,  being  cool  in  temper, 
and  very  good  natured. 

"  Aff"ection  to  thy  memory  ever  true, 

Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew. 

And  back  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 

Recount  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 

To  pond,  or  field,  or  village  fair,  when  thou 

Ilclds't  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely 
brow. 

Or  freely  bore  thy  burden  to  the  mill, 

Obey'd  but  one  short  law,  thy  driver's  will, 

And  of',  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 

Upon  thy  gen'rous  spirit  and  thy  name." 

As  I  have  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  my  paper,  ...^   .- _  ^ -_   --      --    -  .  -       ,, 

anfhaving  no  more  by  me  just  now.  I  must  defer  'provide*;^vith  flannel.  1  hat  country  is  very  cold 
what  1  have  to  say  on  the  hackney  horses,  until  ihrougn  the  morning  and  evenings.  Betoie  you 
another  opportunity .  ALBION .       get  iar  from  he,  e,  it  is  likely  you,  in  your  route, 

PS -Albion  writes  with  a  pen  made  from  aln,ay  pass  over  limestone  countries,  wuere  the 
Dutch  quill"— of  course,  it  is  slow  and  periodi-  water  is  all  ot  that  kind.  On  such  occasions  it 
cal  in  its  movements,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  is  not  untoma.on  tor  the  travellers  to  'eel  the 
drive  a  "  restive  vinkey,"  as  to  force  his  little  purgative  effects  of  these  waters  o  an  mconxe- 
Dutch  friend  into  action,  when  the  moon,  or  nient  degree.  On  such  incidents,  have  recourse 
some  other  ruling  planet  is  unpropitious ;  how-  to  occasional  doses  ot  .audanum  or  paregoric,  as 
ever  in  all  probability,  it  will  keep  going  on  at  discharges  trom  the  Oowe.s  in  your  weakened  sl- 
its own  jog  trot,  which  is  about  the  speed  of  a  tuation  would  be  very  uudcsirable.     1  do  not  le- 


Linen  and  Hemfien  manufactures 
(  'Jo  be  continued.) 

ALBION'S  SIXTH  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON 

"  And  thou  that  sfalk'st 
Jnpondrous  boots  beside  thy  reeking  team. 
Thy  day  rolls  on,  exemjit  from  h'jusehold  care. 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  mate,  and  the  jioor  beasts 
That  drag  thy  dull  com/ianion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  hel/iless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care—^ 
Ah  .'  treat  them  kindly  .'  rude  as  thou  appear  st. 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy." 

I  now   intend  giving  you  a  few  observations  on 
the  horses  of  the  Albion  farm— these  horses  were 

thp  Ihvp-p  Flanders' drav,  and  the  hackney  kinds;,     ..^ j  j   .      ,         ■     ,     .  ,       .      . 

tefo4'erT  blight  black  color,  about  sixteeu, pare  you  a  few  directions  relative  to  Uc  oest 
andanhalf  hands  high,  ears  short,  nostrils  wide,  manner  of  usmg  the  Sweet  hpnng  waters  In 
unde  he  aws  w  de  eyes  prominent-neck,  pectoral  disorders,  to  which  class  your'sbeloag. 
short,  arched,  deep  and  thick.' requiring  a  very  these  waters  are  only  used  as  drink.  The  pa- 
large  collar— withers,  thick,  and  inclining  towards  tients  never  use  a  cold  bath, 
the  back— shoulders  very  deep,  and  projecting  at'      •-•—»-—  '--  ..n,tormlv 


snail's  gallop. 

USE  OF  THE  SWEET  SPRINGS. 
Directions  for  travelling  to  and  using  the  waters 
of  the  Sweet  Springs— given  by  the  late  i','-- 
servedly  lamented  and  celebrated  Doctor 
Brown,  to  a  much  respected  patient,  who  was 
far  advanced  i  '  '         '" 


collect,  at  present,  any  other  circumstance  worth 
communicating  to  you. 

I  have  only  lo  add  my  sincere  wishes  for  the 
success  o!  your  expedition,  and  my  earnest  pray- 
er that  ihe  kind  preserver  ol  m^mkind  may  guide 
yoi!  to  streams  ot  Health,  which  in  due  liine, 
will  remove  all  vour  infirmities. 

GEORGE  BROWN. 


:  a  pulmonary   disorder,  and  on  ^,.iaay  Evening,  June  8th,  1T98 

the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  Sweet  Springs, ;  —  .  .- = 

in  the  hope  of  relief. — Jidit.  Am.  Far. 

Dear  Sir, 
Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I   set  down  to  pre 
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PRICES  CURREN  l".- correctkd  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white   wheat.  $8— Howard  sireet 

=ncs  never  use  a  i^u.u  w,a....  Superfine.gr  2J— finedo.gero— Whart.do.  jiOoO 

;k„°i;,Vi.   \hn„l,lprs  vpiv  deer)   and  croiectina:  at  I     Experience  has  uniformly  shown  these  springs]— New   wheat,   gl   25  to   1    ar- Red  do    fel   10 

the  c^ltrbo^ie-^cl  est   r^em  J;^^^^^  low  to  be  very  purgative  on  first  using  them.     Hence  !to  $1  IS-Rye.  50  cents-Corn    50  to   ^r  cents 

ttie  couai  Done     i"^»\<  >='"«'',',_...._... , i  :.  u„.  i,„;„    »v,„n,i    fvnpdpnt  to  commence  with' — r.onntrv   Oats.  3U  cents- Beef,  8  cts.  pei    lo. 


it  has  been   found   expedient  to  commence  with' — countrv   Oats,  31  j  cents— Beef.  8  cts.  per  lo. 

very  sparing  portions.     I  generally  have  direct-:— Live    Cattle,    $6   to    §6   50    per  cwt. Ba- 

.,  .  ,  ,  ,h,.„  nnr,  npnvivin  Riii.c  w.iuLi.c  eda  eiU  three  or  four  times  daily  for  the  first  con,  hog  round,  {§10— Pork,  »4  50  to  5  50 
h^'^Vient  s^ar  sleLh  raw-and  he  three  days,  encreasing  them  gradually  tiUtheyjper  c.  lb.-6  to  8  cts.  per  pound-Mutton,  5 
who'rbXrep.sh^'i~dteU^  be  dLnk  without  Regard  to  quantity.     These  \o  6  cts.  per  Ib.-Beans,  gl  _3r      to    1  oO-Peas 

.  "  •?      .    '.'  .,  .   •  1       1..   j„.., „f„..o    0..0  h  o-lilv  pffirar.ions  over  aim 


ribs,  very  round  and  long — back,  short  and  broad 

loin,   broad — rump,  clifted.  and  joining  well  to 

the  loin— tail,  thick  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 


full  particularly  on  the  outside  nearly  down  waters  are  highly  efficacious  over  almost  eveiy 
to  he&.  and  also  on  the  inside,  where  they  secretion  of  the  body.  They  promote  urine  and 
unite-knees  and  hocks,  large-legs,  short,  flat  [perspiration  freely,  and  give  great  perfec  ion  to 
at  the  sides,  and  surprisingly  strung  made-feet.  Sthe  digestive  organs  as  will  be  proved  by  the 
larite  and  round— hoof,  of  a  dark  color  and  wrink-  keen  appetite  for  tood  soon  acquired  there, 
ley;  and  the  whole  animal  put  together  in  the  On  these  pervading  powers  which  they  so 
most  complete  manner-these  horses  formerly  eminently  possess  are  reasonably  conceived  to 
had  man«  nearly  down  to  their  knees,  and  legsldepend  their  '^'^t'^f'^'^e'i  "^«,.'"/;^°';'f ^^.  °J 
covered  with  culled  hair,  with  tails  of  an  immense  the  breast,    obstructions   of    which  oigan  they 


size,  but  of  late,  these  peculiarities  have  got  out 
of  vogue  ;  nor  is  the  black  color  so  mucli  prefer- 
red as  formerly  ;  which  is  to  l)e  lamented,  as  it 
has  induced  people  to  cross  them,  with  the  view 
of  getting  stock  of  different  colours,  and  ot  course 
a  great  many  inferior  horses  will  be  produced. 

These  kind  of  horses,  excited  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor  ot  Rus- 
sia, when  in  London,  in  the  year  1814,  where  he 
viewed  at  several  of  the  Porter  breweries,  from 
sixty  to  an  hundred  of  them  in  teams,  at  each  es- 
tablishment, m  harness  of  the  best  kind,  with  po- 
ri'rlied  brass  hames  and  mountings,  engraved  with 
llie  owne'  's  names,  and  equipped  in  the  best  man- 
ner for  carrying  porter  to  the  various  sale-houses 
in  that  citv. — These  horses  frequently  sold 
during  the  Frencn  war,  at  from  S500  to  glOOO 
each,  they  being  almost  invaluable  in  the  narrow 
2nd  crowded  streets  of  London,  as  it  is  said  they 


see.-n  so  well  fitted  to  overcome.  While  using 
this  medicinal  spring,  patients  generally  find  it 
best  to  discontinue  any  courses  of  medicines 
which  they  may  have  found  proper  to  have  be 
fore  employed.  It  being  only  necessary  to  have 
occasional  resort  to  medicine,  to  operate  any 
accidental  symptom  which  may  occur — tor  in- 
stance, should  a  lax  come  on,  either  from  a  too 
hasty  use  of  the  water,  or  from  catching  cold, 
it  is  necessary  to  check  it  by  occasional  doses  of 
either  laudanum  or  paregoric.  On  the  contrary 
should  the  habit  become  costive  by  journeying 
or  any  other  cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  on 
such  occasions,  one  or  two  of  the  laxative  pills 
which  you  shall  be  furnished  with.  It  will  also 
not  be  amiss  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  those 
pectoral  medicines  which  have  been  in  use  this 
spring,  as  you  may  find  them  serviceable  on  the 
road,  or  at  some  other  particular  times,   even  at 


black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  g5  50 
a  g6— Orchard  Grass  do.  Jg3— Herds'  Grass  do.  §3 

Timothy  do.  g4  50~.VIillct,  none— Bucfcwneat, 
none— flax  Seed.  Ti  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  tiom 
the  wagons  36  cts.  per  gal.  uicluding  the  bar- 
rel—Apple brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  §6  50,  scarce— Herrings, 
No.  1,  g2  75  per  bol. —  No.  2,  i§2  50 — Fine  i,alt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — butter, 
(firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  16  cts.  per  doz. 
—New  Hay,  gl4  per  ton— -^traw,  gS. 

Maryland  Tobacco.— Extra  Fine  \ellow, 
S35  to  ii,45— Fine  do..  ^\8  to  &30— Fine  Spang- 
led and  Red.  S12  to  ,'^18— good  Red,  .^6  to  glO— 
common  crop.  Jg3  to  ;§j.  ■      .    . 

Sales.— I  hhd.  extra  Fine  Yellow,  raised  by 
Major  John  Graham  of  Frederick  county,  sold  at 
«45  per  hundred;  a  sample  of  which  is  left  at 
this  office,  for  the  inspection  of  planters.— 95 
hhds  raised  by  Thomas  B.  Crawford  ol  Piiiice 
George's  County,  say  28  Seconds  aveiaged  t)6  50 
—67  First  at  }S18  3-8—30  hnds.  very  fine  Pa- 
tuxent  $10  to  ig25,  by  diiferent  planters.  ^ 

l-u„t...l  evii-j  FriJa)  M  xTp.r  annHin,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU  f-di- 
lur  hv  JOSEPH  ROUlNSON.ulllhi-  Niirlb  \\'<->t  coriKT  ol  Market 
ui.ii  Bil.iderc  slrecti,  Huliiiiiort  :  «li«^ir  ( ><r\  dtstniitKiii  or  Uouk 
"  ,1  Job  P-n,tMiS  ..  «w.M.-.l  »..l.  nc-:,n.„  „,..!  d.  .(.au-l.-orfrr. 
flora  ad«rautr  lor  PRINllNli  or  hlNUlNti,  «.ili  proper  di- 
retmiis  yiomi.tly  attendtd  lu,  addressed  w  J.  Kobiuson,  BaJliinuce- 
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InterwaV  \\\vvYOVfcxnevvt. 


ON  THE  PARAMOUIsT  IMPORTANCE, 
TO  MARYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  TO  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  X. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 
7  0  ivhatn-er  exteyit  the  agency  of  an  intriguing, 
or  log-vollir.g  fiolicy  is  required  in  the  su/ifiort 
of  an  object,  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  all  is 
not  right,  that  the  object  itself  must  be  destitute 
of  real  merit,  in  an  equal  firoportian. 
91.  But  were  the  Potomac  Canal  in  full  ope- 
ration,  it  must  be  conclub-vely  evident  to   eve- 
ry person    acquainted    with   the   topography  of 
the  country,  that  to  the  great  bulk  of  Frederick 
county  it  could  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  without 
its  appendages.     It  cannot  be  supposed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  any  farmer  of  common  intelligence, 
in   the  vicinity'  of    Westminster,  Taney    Town, 
Emmitsbiirg,  Creagcr's  Town,  VVoodsborough,  or 
Liberty  Town,  would  ever   load  up  his  waggon 
and  drive  across  the  country  to  the  Canal,  when 
he  could,  with   much  greater   facility  pursue  a 
good  turi'pike  road  directly  to  Baltimore.     The 
extra  labour,  and  loss  of  time  that  would  be  in- 


abxindance  of  flour    by  waggons  from  over  theUhe   most   eligible   route   to   the   confluence    of' 


South  mountain  from  about  Hager's  Town,  and 
other  parts  equally  or  more  remote,  and  nearly, 
or    perhaps     the  'nvhnle    from    about    Fiederick 


Cheat  river   with  the  MonongaheU. 

96.  From   Cumberland  on   the  Potomac  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cheat,  the  distance,   as  measured 


Town,  so' that,  under  all  circumstances,  thereon  the  United  States  map  (93)  before  mentioned 
appears  to  be  great  reason  to  believe,  that,  only  i is  65  miles,  which,  by  the  proportion  (48)  for- 
a  very  small  part  of  Maryland  would  remain  to^merly  adopted  is  equivalent  to  an  estimated  wa- 
be  benefitted  by  means  of  the  Potomac  Canal, iter  route  of  106  miles,  and  for  a  Canal  of  this 
alone,  nvithout  its  apjiendages  ;  only  a  part  of  thellength  the  estimated  cost  at  SlO.OOO  per  mile  is 
two  counties  of  Allegany  and  W'a'shington,  and]  ^1,060,000.  Upon  this  route  the  extra  lockage 
a  narrow  slip  of  a  few  miles  wide  along  thei  would,  of  necessity,  be  very  great.  From  the 
very  margin  of  the  Canal,  East  of  the  Southjbest  data  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  I 
mountain.  siTi   inclined  to  believe  it  might  not  be  less  than 

93.    Hence    it    is    evident,  that   if  Maryland!  1800  feet,  of  which  the    estimated  cost  at  §625 


can,  at  alt,  indulge  the  expectation  of  any 
material  advantage  from  the  Potomac  Canal,  it 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  its  appenda- 
ges. Agreealily  to  a  large  map  of  the  United 
States,  by  Sanuiel  Lewis,  the  distance  between 
Baltimore   and    Har))er's   Ferry,   appears  to  be 


per  foot  is  gl, 125,000.  By  a  native  of  England, 
of  known  veracity,  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  expenditure  upon  some  of  the  tunnels  of  the 
Canals  in  that  country,  where  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  arch  them  all  round,  has  amounted  to  a 
guinea  an  inch,  running  measure.     But  let  it   be 


5K.',  miles  ;  between  Bladensbuig   and   Dennis  A.  supposed  that  in  the  instance  before  us  no  arch- 
Sniith's  bridge  over  the  Patapsco  on  the  Wash-  ing  would  be   necessary,   and  that  the   excava- 

'  ■        ■■  tion  might  be  effected  for  g2  and  a  half  an  inch, 


ington  turnpike,  (the  two  nearest  extremities  of 
the  proposed  cross  cut  Canal,)  25  milts.  Con- 
sequently, by  the  proportion  already  explained 
(48)  the  estimated  length  of  the  respective  water 
routes  will  be  95  and  40  miles,  and  the  estimated 


separable  from  the  frequent  loading  of  waggons,  cost  of  each  at  §10.000  per  mile,  950  000,  and 
?hKvingthem  to  tSe  Canal,  there  unYoad-  S'lC'O.OOO.  These  added  to  §500,000  the  appro- 
ing,  and  perhaps  storing  the  load,  or  otherwise |pr.ation  applied  for  (85)  and  S1.S50,000,  the 
locking  cut  for  a  boat  to  transport  it  to  the  Dis 


Isum,  is  the  estimated  cost  to  Maryland  of  the 


tiicf  meetinir  most  probably  with  several  dis-'Potomac  Canal  and  its  appendages.  ^  .  ^  , 
appointments,SuKl  after  being  detained  until-  94  The  utmost.expectation  that  can  be  indul- 
late,  having  to  drive  home  empty,  in  the  durk  ;  g^cd  for  this  expenditure  appears  to  be  |8^,-oo 
ind  also  from  net  having  gone  to  market,  where  that  is,  one  third  of  my  estimate  of  §230,000 
fmilv  suiBlies  were  plenty  and  cheap,  :.nd  from  10,000  square  miles,  which  has  been  ex- 
could  have  been  all  laid  in,  in  an  hour  or  iv.o,  plained  (83)  to  be  §10,000  more  than  the  estimate 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  spendiiig,  pei-jof  the  Potomac  Commissmners,  and  an  annual 
hans  -i  day  or  two  in  sending  here  and  tUere'gratuity  (86)  ol  two  miUionsto  the  public  ;  which 
for  sutar  coflee,  tea  and  many  other  articles,  at  two  millions  are,  in  other  words,  the  merchant  s 
their  advanced  retail  prices,  are  among  the  cir-jprofits,  and  afterwards  the  means  (90)  of  sub- 
cumstances  that  would  presently  induce  people  sistence,  habitation  and  clothing  (90)  to  the  po- 
to  exercise  a  little  cool  and  (deliberate  reficc-ipulation,  amounting  to  20  millions.  But  S8j,ooj 
tion.     Thus  it  would 

deralTciTcumtt!inMs"^an'a"d"vanta'ge  would 'not,  i)robable,  but  morally  impossible,  for  an  assem- 
in  u-eneral,  be  gained,  exceiit,  within  6,  8,  or  bly,  more  especially  the  intelligent  Assembly 
10  miles  of  the  Canal,  bv  resuming  the  old  of  Maryland,  ever  to  become  so  strangely  infa- 
practice  of  using   waggons' in  tcad   of  boats   as  tnated  as  to  make  4 i  per  cent,  per  annum  their 


cool  and  deliberate  rencc-  puiauon,  ainuuiuiug  lu  ^\i  imuiuua.  uui.  j^^,^^^ 
I  presently  become  a  subject  p.ofit  on  an  expenditure  of  ftl, 850,000  is  only  4i 
id  experiment,  whether,  ub-  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  presumed  to  be  not  only  im- 


only  17  cents  more  than  one  half  of  the  very  re- 
duced price  of  English  labour,  and  at  that  rate 
the  cost  of  126,720,  the  inches  in  two  miles, 
will  be  g3J6,S00,  wliich  being  added  to  the  two 
preceding  sums,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Po- 
tomac connexion  is  §2,501,800,  or  rejecting  the 
odd  S180C,  the  estimate  will  be  two  millions  and 
a  half. 

97.  In  a  "  Sketch  of  the  improvements  already 
mad',  in  Pennsylvania,"  publishe-d  withamap'in 
1818,  page  61  are  these  words:  "On  leaving 
"Middle  Town  we  ascend  (the  Susquehanna)  23 
"  miles  against  a  gentle  current  to  the  mouth  of 
"  Juniata.  This  is  a  large  river,  and  may,  with 
"  few  improvements,  be  easily  ascended,  at  all 
"  seasons  of  the  year,  when  Bot  frozen,  to  Poplar 
"  run;  from  the  head  waters  of  which  to  those 
"of  Coneniaugh  there  is  a  portage  of  16  miles; 
"  and  down  the  Conemaugh  to  the  Allegany 
"the  water  route  is  perfectly  practicable.  It  is 
"further  stated  that  from  thence  the  navigation 
"is  good  into  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  vast  waters 
"  of  the  West."  To  these  accounts  it  is  added, 
that  "  from  the  5th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  May 
"last,  (probably   1817)  there  passed   down  the 

Conemaugh  river,  59  flat-bottomed  boats, load- 


practice  ot  using   waggons   >^'  ^^^;^   "•  ""''\?   ;^^  ^;;i"    vvhen   atthesame  tme   from   37',  to  50  "  ed  with  bSr-iron,  salt  and  store  goods  from  Phi- 
'^:^"^^Zr^:^^^S'^:tl^Z  t^^t^^^r  a^nurr  r/.,?,T83)  and  /<o-l::iadelphia,   and  each  boat  carrying  from   20  to 

i""t ^r'th^r £:r  ^^^:^^^  ^:iri:=^ t^^ri:::^^^^  .^^::;i^  trf^us . appearsth.  with aport^geofomy 

urnoVke  roLls   [oberserted      For   t^^^^^^   dis-  o/  all  reason    and    justice    to  the   contrary,  be'l6   miles,   this    is   already   a  route  °f  business 

Hrtlot   country  Mat  a"e  near  t     market,   they  once   committed,  I  trust,  there  would,    at  least,  which  agreeably  to   the  proportion  (48)  before 

w  11  ahlavTbe  use-   if      Ms  principX  tW  those  be  intelligence  enough  in  the  community,    ,»■^„-,•. adopted  is  equal  to  25  miles  of  water  ,oute      But 

rZ     =1  f  \/h::^\h;^r  ^^:'u;:;n  ^h^  "''^^^^;^:^:^o.s,  agam,  are  made   in  fa-Uh^  ;:;^«i-a^2,56n^.  than  14^1- one. 

■loa.   in   the    -Winter,  instead  of  paying  the  cash  ]^^,^ ^^^-J^^^Z^^^^.^c:^:^  Z^r^;:^^^^^^' ^e^'^l^:' ^^^^^ pS^ 

^;^rt":da"{r  !r  [i^- circumstances.  u>  ^\^r;^e  '^^^'^.S  ^.rough    ^^iydi'lati  Jof  ki^^and    it  is^  e^^^ 

wl^iVh  it    may  fairly  be  uresmned    would  be  es-  any  opportunity  is  atlorded  of  extending  a  Ca-  burthen  ot  trade  that  would  be  cei  tain  to  require 

Imied  lowat  anavei-ng^  over  the   Allegany  mountain,  so  as  to  form  a  a  passage    m  that  direction,  would  >ender  a  Ca- 

r^^nt   flour  1>^^"usveof%he  winter  hauling,  I  navigable   communication   between  the  Eastern  nal  of  greater   length  .ndi,pensible  ''O  as  to   en- 

,eLveiris'a   to    well  known    that   the  Bal- and  Western   waters.     But  as  there  is   nothing  sure  a  greater  and  more  certain  supply  of  water 

heliexe  it  is  a   ♦=^^*'j;^'i'„X^"^^bit   of  buying  more  easy  than  for  very   zealous  advocates  to  be, in  dry   seasons,  for  ■t^r.ver   conveyance   to  and 

cheaper  than  those  of  the  mistaken,  I  will,  if  they  please  suppose  it,  at  from  ^ 
District  On  the'article  of  flour  I  have  under-  least,  possible  for  them  to  be  in  an  error  (SU,  "  ' 
stood  that  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel   is  the  81)  upon    the    present   occasion, 


tiniore    merchants 
dearer  and   selling 


the  Eastern  and  Western  extremity  of  the 

Canal. 
until   the  fact!     S9.  Accordingly,  it  appears  by  Reading  How- 
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direction  tlis  extra  lockage  •would  be  still  great- 
er than  upon  the  Potomac  route,  owing  to  the 
mountain  being  higher.  To  make  a  liberal  al 
lowance  let  it  be  estimated  at  2,400  feet,  which 
at  S625  per  foot,  as  before,  would  cost  gl,500,000 
and  produce  for  the  aggregate-  estimate  of 
the  Susquehanna  connexion  two  millions  of  dol 
lars.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  es- 
timated expenditures  is  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  favour  of  making  not  the  Potomac,  but  the 
Sus(juehanna  the  ined'um  of  connexion. 

100.  My  object  in  submitting  the  foregoing 
estimates  for  consideration  has  not  been  with  any 
prospect  of  exhibiting  to  view  the  precise  num- 
ber of  dollars  and  cents  of  expenditure  that 
■would  be  required;  but  to  endeavour  to  explain 
nuith  certaintyy  in  what  direction  dollars  and 
cents  may  be  expended  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. In  this,  I  trust,  1  have  succeeded  beyond 
contradiction.  Under  existing  circumstances,  it 
would  appear  to  be  impossilile,  fora  single  doubt 
to  obtrude  itself  into  aijy  candid  and  intelligent 
mind  upon  the  subject.  Even  in  the  economy  of 
g360,000  on  the  article  of  fuel,  were  the  coal 
to  be  equally  well  supplied  from  the  Potomac, 
the  benefit  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  §1,8.50,000  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  Potomac  Caial  and  its  appendages,  exceeds 
that  of  one  million  for  a  Canal,  to  the  Susqvie- 
hanna  ;  that  is,  it  would  be  reduced  in  the  ratio 
of  37  to  20,  and  instead  of  being  §360,000,  it 
would  be  only  S  194,600.  Upon  the  same  iirm- 
ciple  :  83,333  to  the  stockholders,  would  be  re- 
duced to  ^45,045  ;  and  two  millions  towards  sup- 
plyini;  the  population  with  subsistence,  habita- 
tion and  tlotliing,  to  vl, 081,081.  The  sum  of 
these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Susquehanna 
may  be  iUus  repie-icnttd  : 


Economy  in  fuel 
Am't  LO  the  stockhold's 
Benefit  to  the  population 


From  the 
Potomac. 

194,600 

45,045 

1,081,081 


From  the 
Susque'na 


360,000 

500,000 

12,000,000 


1,320,726 


12,860,000 
1,320,726 


DifFefence  in  favour  of  the  Susque'na     11,539,274 

101.  Or,  the  aggregate  advantage  in  favour  of 
the  Susquehanna  may  be  more  distinctly  compre- 
hended in  the  following  form  :  By  1,121,121  the 
sum  of  the  two  lower  amounts   in  the  above  table 


unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  to  be 
opposed  by  bribery  and  corrufition,  or  the  tan- 
tamount operations  of  an  intriguing  and  iog- 
rolting  /loticy.  Bribery  and  corruption  are 
terms  too  familiar  not  to  be  well  understood; 
but  for  the  information  of  any  who  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  tlie  origin  of  a  log-rotting  po- 
licy, the  following  short  explanation  may  be  use- 
ful:  Among  a  neighbourhood  of  farmers  in  the 
interior  of  our  country,  should  they  happen  to 
have  parcels  of  their  land  greatly  incumbered 
with  heavy  timber,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  make  log-rollings,  at  which  a  number  of 
them  htlfl  each  o titer  for  hel/t  again,  in  rolling 
and  collecting  the  logs  into  large  heaps,  that  are 
afterwards  set  on  fire  and  consumed  out  of  the 
way.  Hence  the  very  significant  epithet  of /o.y- 
rolling  politicians  has  been  conferred  upon  that 
unprincipled  class  of  law  makers,  who,  descend- 
ing from  their  incumbent  duty,  and  the  high 
espoiisibility  and  dignity  of  their  station,  debase 
themselves  into  creatures  of  mere  barter  and 
compromise  for  party  purposes:  Come  note  for 
our  Bill,  and  we,  in  return  ivill  note  for  yours. 
103.  In  the  American  Fariuer  under  date  11th 
July,  1823,  page  123  column  3,  a  Potomac 
advocate  has  preferred  his  address,  princi- 
pally to  farmers  and  planters, — you  nulio 
cultivate  the  soil, — you  are  the  strength  and 
sinews  of  the  state, — you  ought  to  be,  according 
to  your  importance,  independent,  to  give  tone  to 
secondary  interests,  instead  of  being  governed 
by  them.  Kxercise  your  right  of  suffrage  at  the 
ensuing  election,  judiciously  and  independently  ; 
and  the7i  you  nvitl  infuse  your  spirit  into  the 
next  Legislature.  But  I  trust  that  the  farmers 
and  planters,  the  strength  and  sinews  of  the 
state,  who  are  thus  addressed  and  called  upon 
to  exert  their  energies,  will  be  more  guarded 
in  what  they  do  than  to  suffer  the  fire  of  party 
to  consume  their  intelligence.  It  must  be  con- 
clusively evident  to  you,  that  it  would  be  an 
extremely  injudicious  exercise  of  your  right  of 
suffrage,  should  jou  infuse  into  the  next  legisla- 
ture a  spirit  sufficiently  obstinate  and  perverted 
to  give  any  interests  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary, the  very  irrational  and  discordant  tone  of 
selecting  one  enterprise  to  the  exclusion  ot 
another  of  more  than  eleven  times  its  promise 
of  real  utility  and  importance  to  the  community. 
Does  that  wrong-headed  candidate  for  office 
really  exist,  who  could  avow  himself  ready  and 
willing  to  make  such  a  most  unwarrantable 
choice?    Does  he  unworthily  breathe  the  air  of 


in  favour  of  the  Potomac,  divide  §1^,500,000  the  Maryland  .>     Permit  me,  if  such  be  the  fact,   to 


sum  of  the  two  opposite  amounts  in  favour  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  quotient,  which  is 
eleven  and  one  tenth,  is  proof  positive  fi-om  ac- 
tual calculation,  that  leaving  out  of  the  question 
both  the  economy  on  fuel,  and  the  advantage  of 
half  a  million  (99)  in  the  cost  of  extending  a 
Canal  navigation  over  the  Allegany,  to  unite 
with  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  importance  to 
Maiyland,  of  a  Canal  to  the  Susquehanna  is 
more  than  eleven  times  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  required  expenditure,  than  that  of  the  Po- 
tomac Canal  and  its  ajjpendages. 

102.  This  is  evidence,  in  my  estimation,  at 
least,  of  a  character  too  incontrovertible  to  be 
disputed.  It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive 
to  carry  complete  conviction  to  every  candid 
and  intelligent  mind,  of  the  great  and  decided 
preference  that  is  certainly  and  justly  due  to 
the  Susquehanna  Canal  as  the  first  and  pre- 
eminent object  of  attention.  Were  even  the 
most  determined  Potomac  advocate  to  have  a 
trial  depending  in  court,  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance,  and  to  possess  equally  invincible  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  his  pretensi  ins,  he  would,  no 


appeal,  most  strenuously,  not  only  to  the  far- 
mers and  planters,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
population  en  ?nasse,  to  all  who  have  any  due  re- 
gard to  the  future  presperity  of  the  state,  their 
own  interest,  or  the  benefit  of  posterity,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  high  time  that  an  alarm  were  pro- 
claimed aload  from  Dan  to  Beer-Sheba,  that  a 
watch  word  were  impressively  given  to  every 
individual,  to  all  classes  of  society  :  Be  on  your 
guard.  Beware  of  that  I  ig-rolling  politician. 
Put  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  you  an  injury. 
Withhold  from  him  your  votes,  to  a  man,  and 
reserve  them  for  another  who  is  better  than  he. 
WILLIAM  KENWOK'lHY. 


AGiUCULTUKE. 


WATEK  PONDS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CA  F- 

TLE  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

C  Concluded  from  page  146. ) 

Mr.   Marshall     suggests     that  '"  a    pavement 

would  be  a   more  regular  covering  ;  and,  if  the 


stones  were  set   in  lime  and  saiid,  would  not  only 
doubt,  feel  himself  entirely  confident  of  success,|prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  mould,  and 


upper  side  of  the  clay,  when  the  pond  happened 
to  be  dry  ;  but  would,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
weeds  ;  and,  when  the  pond  required  to  be  clean- 
ed from  mud,  would  be  a  regular  floor  to  work 
upon."  And  the  "  only  objection  he  has  heard 
made  to  pavhig  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  temptation  to  cattle  to  go  into  the  wa- 
ter, in  hot  weather;  and,  by  standing  there, 
would  not  only  foul  the  water,  but  in  time  tread 
up  the  pavement,  and  injure  the  clay  ;  whereas 
sharp  loose  stones  prevent  their  going  farther 
than  the  edge.  If  the  stones  made  use  of  in  a  pave- 
ment were  sufficiently  large,  the  latter  part  of  the 
objection  would  fall  ;  and  whether  cattle  stand- 
ing in  a  pool,  in  summer,  be  detrimental  or  bene- 
ficial may,  he  thinks,  be  a  disputable  point." 
But  that  "  whether  or  not  the  inside  of  the  ba- 
son ought  to  be  paved,  the  rim  should  certain- 
ly be  a  broad  smooth  causeway,  with  a  gentle 
grassy  slope  from  it  ;  especially  on  the  lower 
side  ;  that  the  cattle  may  approach  the  water, 
without  wading  in  dirt,  to  the  injury  of  the  bank  : 
and  without  having  sharp  loose  stones  to  walk 
and  stand  on,  while  drinking."  He  thinks  that 
"  a  drinking  pool,  formed  by  a  skilful  artist,  full 
to  the  brim  free  from  weeds,  and  smooth  round 
the  edge,  is,  in  a  green  pasture  ground,  as 
agreeable  an  object,  as  the  eye  can  be  entertained 
with,"  in  such  situations. 

With  respect  to  the  "  6,  orthe  season  of  mak- 
ing them,  the  autumn  is  esteemed  llie  best  time, 
as  has  been  seen  above.  Drought  and  frost  are 
both  enemies  to  new  made  ponds.  In  autumn, 
drought  has  generally  abated,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
rain  water  may  be  ex^jected  in  this  season,  to' fill 
them  before  frost  sets  in.  A  covering  of 
straw  over  the  stones  is  the  usual  guard  against 
the  extremities  of  seasons."  And  where  "  a 
reservoir  is  formed  in  a  slope,  where  the  lower 
side  requires  to  be  raised  with  loose  earth,  it 
ought  to  remain  a  considerable  time  to  settle,  be- 
fore the  coatings  be  put  on,  otherwise,  it  is  liable 
to  settle  afterwards,  and  crack  the  clay.  He  has 
seen  an  instance  of  miscarriage  through  this  ne- 
glect. If  there  be  much  made  earth  requisite  to 
DC  raised,  the  excavation  ought  to  be  formed 
twelve  months  before  the  claying  be  done,"  and 
if  longer  it  is  the  better. 

In  speaking  of  the  7,  or  expense,  Mr.  Marshall 
remarks  that  though  "  it  is  not  now  twenty  years 
since  the  discovery  was  made,  the  art  is  still  par- 
tially hid  under  the  veil  of  mystery  ;  and  is  not 
yet  become  familiar  to  common  farm  laborers. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  ponds  still  continue  to  be 
made,  by  men  from  the  wolds  ;  all  of  them,  in  re- 
alitv  or  pretence,  pupils  of  the  first  inventors." 
And  "  these  men  generally  work  bv  the  gross ; 
the  price  being  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  : 
but  they  seem,  he  says,  to  have  no  regular  me* 
thod  of  calculation"  on  the  subject. 

It  is  added  that  "  ten  pounds  were  formerly  giv- 
en, and  may  now  be  considered  as  a  medium  price, 
for  twenty  yards  diameter;  forming,  claying,  co- 
vering, and,  generally,  digging  the  clay,  includ- 
ed ;  all  carriage  and  extra  labor  being  done  by 
the  employer.  But  in  the  early  days  of  the  art, 
and  when  two  coats  of  clay  were  used,  twenty 
pounds  were,  he  says,  given  for  piinds  of  this  di- 
mension." He  states  that  "  a  circle  twenty 
yards  in  diamf-  r  contains  in  its  area  314  sqi^are 
yards.  Therefore,  each  square  yard  of  surface 
costs,  at  this  price,  seven  pence  halfpenny."  And 
that  the  solid  contents  of  a  cone,  whose  base  is 
6('  feet  diameter,  and  whose  height  is  six  feet  is 
209,4  cubical  yards;  each  of  which  costs,  in  the 
above  instance,  eleven- pence  halt  penny."  It  is 
further  stated  that  "  five  pounds  have  been  given 
for  a  pond,  twelve  yards  in  diameter  :  which  is 
ten-pence-half  penny,  each  square  yard  of  sur- 
face ;  and  supposing  it  tour  feet  deep,  two  shillings 
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each  cubical  yard  of  water."  And  three  guineas 
were  given  for  forty  feet  diameter,  and  tour  teet 
deep,  the  excavation  having  been  previously 
formed.  This  may  be  called  four  pounds  tor  the 
gross ;  which  is  about  sevenpence  a  square  yard 
of  surface  :  or  fifteen-pence-halfpenny,  eacli  cu- 
bical yard  of  water."  He  adds  that  "  the  men 
in  the  last  case,  earned  about  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  day,  without  extraordinary  exertion. 
Ill  the  first-mentioned  instance,  the  same  work- 
men did  (according  to  their  own  assertion)  make 
more  tlian  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.  But 
a  large  pond  gives  longer  employment  ;  and  the 
business  of  pond-making  being  uncertain  and  in- 
constant, travelling  workmen  can,  he  says,  afford 
to  make  a  large  pond  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  a 
small  one."  And  "  the  curve  superfices,  or  su- 
perficial contents  of  the  sides,  of  a  cone  twenty 
vards  in  diameter  at  the  ba  e,  and  two  yards 
iiigh,  is,  he  observes,  about  320  square  yards. 
This' in  making  a  pond  of  those  dimensions,  is  the 
quantity  of  coating:  for  each  yard  of  which  near 
rid.  was  given  in  the  first  instance,  and  less  than 
rd.  in  the  last.  Sixpence  each  square  yard  of 
surface  to  be  coated,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
fair  medium  price."  At  present,  however,  work 
of  this  sort  is  performed  at  a  much  higher  price 
as  from  ten  pence  to  a  shilling  or  more. 

In  order  "to  ascertain   the  quantity  of  coating 
to  be  done,  he  advises  to  measure  the  exact  cir- 
'  cumference  or  rim  of  the  pit,  when  finally  form- 
ed and  adjusted  for  claying  ;  this  dimension  mul- 
tiplied by  half  the  length   (or  depth)  ot  the  side 
(measuring  from   the  brink,  down  the  slope,  to 
-•  centre)  is  the  quantity  of  surface  to  be  clay- 
>nd  coated.     The  digging  would   (under  this 
„u.ae  of  calculation)  fall  proportionably  heavier, 
[   on  •!  large  pond  than  on   a  small  one;  but  this 
;.  would   be   counterbalanced     by    the     advantage 
'   above  mentioned." 

>  It  is  added  that  "  the  quantity  of  cluy  used,  m 
'  the  first  instance,  was  about  forty  cart  loads,, 
^  fetched  about  three  miles  :  in  the  last,  about  fif-] 
teen  loads  fetched  one  mile.  The  quantity  of 
^  lime,  in  the  former  case,  one  chaldron  ;  in  the 
latter,  half  a  chaldron." 

On  these  grounds,  he  says,  "  it  is  plain  that  the 
larger  the  pond,  the  less  in  proportion  is  the  ex- 
pense. A  reservoir,  to  contain  two  hundred  cu- 
bical yards  of  water,  requires  little  more  than 
three'hniifhed  square  yards  of  coating;  whereas 
one  to  contain  only  filty  yards  of  water,  would  re- 
quire one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  coating; 
consequentlv,  a  cubical  yard  of  the  former,  would 
oniy  cost  (  at  nine  pence  a  yard  for  manual  la- 
bor, materials  and  carriage)  eighteen  pence  ; 
'  while  the  same  quantity  of  the  latter,  would  cost 
near  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  This  is  there- 
fore a  point  that  should  be  attended  to  in  this  sort 
of  work. 

In  sjjeaking  of  the  benefits  of  these  ponds,  it 
is  remarked  that,  "the  superiority  of  those 
made  in  the  manner  above  described,^  to  those 
which  have  formerly  been  maile,  by  some  other 
art,  or  which  have  been  formed  by  nature  or  ac- 
cident, may  be  mentioned.  During  the  dry  sea- 
sons which  have  prevailed  of  laic  years,  it  has 
been  observed,  he  says,  that  newly  made  i)onds 
retain  a  supply  of  water,  when  the  waters  of 
other  stagnant'  drinking  places  are  dried  up. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for,  he  thinks,  pcr- 
■  haps,  bv  their  perfect  retentiveness,  and  by  their 
being  free  from  weeds,  which  convert  to  their 
own  nourishment,  and  throw  off  daily  by  jierspira- 
tion,  a  great  quantity  of  water.  Upon  the  wold.s 
their  excellence  was,  he  says,  most  conspicuous  : 

while  one  man  was  driving   his   stock,  three 

or  four  miles  to  water,  his  neighbours,  "  who  ha<i 
"  madi^  /icnds"  upon  their  farms,  were  free  from 


this  serious  inconveniency.  In  many  situations, 
artificial  ponds  may,  he  thinks,  repay  the  expense 
of  making,  fhe  first  dry  season.  Driving  stock 
to  distant  water,  in  hot  weather,  and  in  a  busy 
season,  is  an  expense,  and  detriment  to  the  stock 
so  driven,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
in  many  instances." 

This  important  subject  is  concluded  by  remark- 
ing that  on  "  examining  tlie  ponds  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  haye  been  made  some  years, 
the  evil  effect  of  covering  with  loose  stones  is  evi- 
dent. As  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  yards 
round  the  edges,  according  to  the  time  they  ha\  e 
been  made,  the  use  they  have  been  liable  to,  and 
to  the  steepness  of  their  sides, — the  stones  are 
entirely  displaced,  or  trodden  into  the  clay  ; 
which  is,  by  this  means,  exposed  to  the  feet  of 
cattle,  and  to  the  open  attack  of  drought  and 
worms.  For  a  while,  he  says,  the  clay  even 
thus  exposed,  preserves  its  retentivencss  ;  but  in 
time  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  pond  entirely  lost."  He  adds  that  "this 
effect  is  so  probable,  so  evident  to  be  foreseen, 
that,  on  the  first  reflection,  it  seems  astonishing 
so  unsuitable  a  covering  should  be  universally 
adopted.  A  beast  when  it  goes  into  a  drinking 
pit,  necessarily  throws  the  chief  part  of  its  weight 
lupon  its  fore-feet  ;  which,  in  the  ace  of  drinking, 
'most  especially  are  placed,  as  for  the  intention  of 
forcing,  whatever  they  stand  on,  down  the  slope, 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Upon  loose  stones, 
laid  on  a  steep  surface,  cattle  cannot  make  a  step, 
or  move  a  foot  without  producing  this  effect  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and,  by  repetition  and 
length  of  time,  the  entire  coat  (except  some  few 
stones  which  happen  to  be  trodden  into  the  clay) 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  forced  into  the 
centre."  But  this  absurd  practice  "  was  first  es- 
tablished upon  the  wolds,  whose  stone  is  of  a 
perishable  nature,  ;  a  species  of  chalk  ;  which 
on  being  exposed  to  air  and  water,  and  to  the 
treading  of  cattle,  unites  into  a  cement,  which, 
fnnning  a  regular  casing,  preserves  the  clay  from 
injury,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Loose 
chi^lk,  as  a  covering  was,  therefore,  a  good 
thought  of  the  first  inventors  ;  (indeed  upon  the 
wolds  there  was  no  alternative)  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  their  pupils,  mostly  day  la 
borers,  should  imitate  the  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, by  making  use  of  loose  stones  for  the  pur- 
pose."" But  "  perishable  or  soft  stones  of  any  spe- 
cies, a  strong  rongh  gravel,  or  even  sand,  would, 
he  believes,  be  better  than  loose,  hard,  unperisli- 
able  stones."  Though  "  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  stones  of  various  kinds  abound,  or,  in  any 
country,  where  stones  of  a  proper  size  can  be  pro- 
cured, at  a  moderate  expense,  there  appears  to 
him  10  be  no  choice,  with  respect  to  covering. 
A  regular  firm  pavement,  strong  enough  to  bear 
stock  without  an  impression,  would  last  through 
ages  ;  and  although  the  expense,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  be  something  more  than  that  of 
loose  stones,  its  durability  would,  in  the  end, 
doubly  rcjiay  it.  Even  the  wold  ponds,  which 
have  been  m'ade  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  are  ma- 
ny of  them  beginning  to  fail,  and  will,  in  a  few 
years  more,  require  to  be  fresh  coated:  whereas, 
a  pond  properly  pavtd  would,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, remain  perfect,  for  at  least  a  century. 
Where  rough  stones  are  used  tliey  should  be  pla- 
ced with  the  smooth  side  downwards,  upon  the 
clay."  And  besides  this  the  pavement  of  stones 
has,  he  thinks  much  less  tendency  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  the  pressure  of  the  feet  of  the  animals, 
from  its  being  a  sort  of  an  inverted  dome  which 
acts  as  an  arch  against  the  materials  underneath 
it.     See  liil/s  and  Dri'ikir.g  fmncli. 

Tlie  following  hints  have  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Anderson  ill  his  Recreations  in  .•\griculture, 
&c.  for  collecting  water  in  different  cases  for 


tariii  use^in  situations  where  it  is  not  (  asily  pro- 
cured.     * 

For  this  purpose  he  would  "  beg  leave  to  di- 
rect the  attention  to  one  never- failing  source  of 
water  in  this  island,  which  if  duly  husbanded, 
will  certainly,  he  says,  preclude  the  danger  of 
want  at  any  season  for  almost  any  purpose,  either 
for  man  or  beast  that  can  ever  occur.  He  here 
refers  to  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  roofs  of  hous- 
es, which  amounts  to  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  most  persons  are  awaie  of.  It  has  been  as- 
certained tiy  repeated  experiments  tliat  in  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  this  island  does  there  fall  less 
than  28  inclies  deep  in  a  year.  At  this  rate  there 
will  fall  upon  every  square  foot  of  roof  of  any  house 
above  seventeen  gallons  and  a  half  of  water  ;  or 
upwards  of  two  hogsheads  and  a  half  on  every 
square  yard.  .\t  that  rate,  a  house  of  thirty  feet 
in  length  and  twenty  in  width  (which  is  not  lar- 
ger than  an  ordinary  cottage),  would  collect  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  hogsheads  in  a  year, 
which  would  afford  the  expenditure  of  half  a 
hogshead  per  day.  There  are  few  farms  with 
their  offices  that  have  not  roofs  to  ten  times  the 
extent  of  the  above  ;  so  that  were  this  water  all 
preserved  they  could  expend  at  the  rate  of  five 
hogsheads  a  day  throughout  the  whole  year, 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  a  very  extensive 
stock  of  cattle.  But  when  we  consider  that  in 
almost  every  situation  cattle  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  water  from  other  sources  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  it  will  appear  very 
plain,  that  if  all  this  water  were  carefully  pre- 
served, no  farm  could  ever  be  in  want  of  water 
for  cattle  or  other  purposes.  All  that  is  wanted 
then  is,  to  discover  an  easy  manner  of  collecting 
and  preserving  that  water  till  it  shall  be  want- 
ed ;"  which  he  proceeds  to  show  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  "  Few  houses  are  now  built,  he  says, 
without  having  spouts  placed  along  the  eaves  to 
collect  the  rain-water  and  convey  it  into  a  reser- 
voir, usually  a  wooden  cask,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing.  But  this  reservoir  is  usually  so  small 
as  soon  to  be  filled,  when  the  surplus  runs  over 
and  is  lost.  Instead  of  that  let  the  whole  of  the 
water  thus  collected,  be  led  by  pipes  toone  place, 
where  it  may  be  let  into  a  well,  dug  in  the 
ground  to  a  proper  depth  for  that  pui])Ose,  and 
covered  at  top.  It  will  there  be  screened  from 
'the  sun,  and  prevented  from  exaporation,  so  as 
to  be  keipt  sweet  and  cool  as  long  as  is  necessa- 
ry ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  no  water  is  so 
Ijure  and  wholesome  as  rain  water.  But  to  those 
who  are  peculiarly  delicate  it  may  occur,  that 
some  impurities  may  be  washed  off  by  the  rain 
from  the  roof,  which  they  v/ould  wish  to  get  rid 
of.  This  may  be  easily  and  effectually  done. 
By  sinking  an'otlier  well  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  first,  making  a  passage  between  the 
!two  near  the  bottom,  to  be  filled  up  with  small 
Iclean  sand  and  gravel,  through  which  the  water 
must  percolate  before  it  reach  the  last  well  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  will  be  perfectly  puri- 
fied. The  pump  for  supplying  the  family  should 
be  fixed  in  tliis  last  well,  where  it  will  of  course 
find  nothing  but  pure  water." 

But  "  for  the  sake  of  cattle,  if  it  be  necessary, 
he  advises  that  another  reservoir  be  formed,  al- 
so  under  ground  near  to  the  pump  well,  with 
which  it  may  communicate  by  means  of  an  open- 
ing at  one  side  near  the  top  of  the  well  through 
which  the  superfluous  water  will  run  off  when  it 
,raises  above  thit  level.     This   may  be  made  in 
ithe  form  of  a  trough,  covered  as  far   as  may  be 
j  found  convenient,  and  open  towards  one  end  for 
the  cattle  to  drink,  without  allowing  th;m  to  set 
their  feet  in  it." 

In  cases  "  where  the  house  is  upon  an  emi- 
nence it  will  be  very  easy  to  convey  the  wa- 
ter from  this  last  reservoir,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
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under  ground,  to  any  convenient  part  c^hu  fields, 
or  the  garden,  where  it  may  terminate  in  a  bi)X, 
to  communicate  with  a  trough  for  the  cattle  by 
means  of  a  ball-cock,  which  always  allows  wa- 
ter to  flow  into  the  trough  as  it  is  drawn  oiT,  and 
closes  of  itself  when  it  is  full,  so  as  to  keep  it  al- 
ways full  without  ever  running  over.  In  this  way 
abundance  may  at  all  times  be  had  without  any 
■waste  ;  and  the  pure  element  procured  lor  tht 
cattle,  without  any  extravagance  of  expenditure. 
If  pools  are  made  in  the  lower  places  of  the 
fields,  the  cattle  may  in  th-jse  occasionally  cool 
themselves  :  but  if  they  have  ready  access  to 
the  troughs,  they  never  will  drink  there.  Hut 
for  fields  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  house, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  a  dead 
level,  wells  of  this  sort  may  be  formed  by  col- 
lecting the  water  that  flows  over  tlie  surface  ot 
the  ground,  during  rainy  weather,  and  leading  it 
into  these  wells.  I5ut  these  reservoirs  should  be 
always  covered,  and  only  have  an  open  trough  at 
one  place  to  allow  cattle  to  drink.  H;'  supposes 
that  by  these  very  simple  contrivances,  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  are  now  \nuch  distress- 
ed at  times  for  want  of  water,  may  be  eff"ectuully 
relieved,  so  as  never  to  suffer  any  futnre  incon- 
venience ;  and  much  expense  in  carting  wa- 
ter to  many  villages  might  be  entirely  saved." 


equally  suitable;  four  bushels   to  the  plantation  I  not  made   on  so   regular   apian  as  they   are  in 
calculated  on  as  the  quantity  necessary,  that  country,  where    those    implements  are  as 


Tlie  time  of  sowing  varies  greatly,  often  from 
the  end  of  March,  to  the  first  and  sometimes 
second  week  in  June. 

Pulling. — In  Ireland  it  is  generally  believed 
that  flax  should  not  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, in  order  to  render  it  fine  and  soft  for 
the  manufacture  of  linen  ;  under  this  impression 
the  cultivators  pull  it  green,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  take  it  at  once  with  the  capsule  or 
seed*  on  it  to  the  steeping  pool. 

That  the  seed  of  the  flax  grown  in  Ireland,  for 
a  series  of  years  past,  would,  if  properly  attend- 


carefully  laid  by,  after  the  flax  season,  as  any 
other  farming  utensil. 

Steeping. — For  this  very  necessary  process 
there  is  no  settled  rule :  the  gi'owers  of  flax,  as 
in  the  case  of  preparing  the  soil,  following  each 
his  own  plan  ;  whilst  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
flax  is  the  best  prepared,  generally  speaking,  of 
any  in  Europe,  one  settled  rule  is  adopted,  anJ 
uniformly  practised. 

In  Ireland,  flax  is  steeped  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  water  that  may  be  met  with,  without  re. 
gard  to  the  situation  or  dimensions  of  the  pools, 
and   it  may  be  seen,  in    many  instances,    several 


ed  to,  have  added  considerably  to  the  profits  of    ,   ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^  bog-holes,  whilst  in  other 

the  cultivator,  maybe  estimated  on  a  viewo  thej^^^^^  j^  j^  j^;^  j,,  running  streams,  near  the  sur- 
foUowing  extractst  from  the  returns  made  to  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^^  to  floods  and  partial  dryness ;  and 
the  Linen  Board,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  j^  ^^^.  ■'happens,  that  two  flax-growers  follow 
a  sum  scarcely  credible  has  been  lost  to  the  'ne  method  of  steeping  in  every  particular;  ge- 
cour.try.  nerally  speaking,   in  placing  the  sheaves   in  the 

Rippling. — In  taking  the  capsule  from  the  Lteeping-pool,  no  order  is  observed,  but  they  are 
flax  plant  in  Ireland,  where  il  is  but  fiarliaily  ^\\  promiscuously  thrown  in,  often  in  large  bun- 
done,  the  process  is  performed  with  machines,  ^les  of  various  sizes,  and  thus  it  lies,  heads 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  Holland,  but  ^nd  fiovits  together,  crowded  and  pressed  down 

with  stones,  sticks,  or  sods,  &c.  by  which  means 


Jtefiort 


*  If,  initead  ofsujfermff  the  seed  capsules  to  go 
to  waste,  by  ihroiuing  them  prematurely  into  the 
steeping- jiool,  they  were   allowed  to  ripen,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,   that  they   might  titrn   to  account 
;/  an  intjuiry    into  the    inode   of  culti-U^  ^  ^,,q^,  ;/j„;   would   have  many   advantages ; 


^  valing  aiul  treating  Flax,  in  the  MetherlandsAj^y  ^f^^  ^^^^i^  iyi,if,g  (;,iQ^^n  to  contain  a  large  ijuan 

1    ts'f.  by  Peter   Besnard,  Esc/.  Jnspector-Gene-     ■        -    ■■  .         ..  -    -  -^ /   -■'  ■- r   r, . 

ral  for  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught. 
(  Continued  from  our  last.) 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MANNER  OF 
TREATING  FLAX  IN  IRELAND. 
Soil.— In  selecting  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  Ireland,  the  best  and  richest  that  can  be 
procured  is  always  preferred,  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  persons  enga^-ed  in  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture, such  is  not  always  to  be  had.  The  coun- 
try likewise  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  soils, 
and  the  article  being  grown  in  small  quantities, 
by  poor  persons,  who  are  of  necessity  governed 
by  local  circumstances,  that  no  rule  can  be  nam- 
ed for  the  exact  quality  of  ground  under  flax 
tillage,  and  it  may  be  found  growing  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  oat  stubble,  and  sometimes  in  lea- 
ground,  but  more  frequently  after  a  potato  crop, 
-which  is  generally  preferred  to  any  other. 

Preparation  of  the  soil. — It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  given  rule  followed  in 
Ireland,  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  flax 
cultivation,  every  person  pursuing  his  own  plan, 
some  ploughing  deep,  others  lightly,  some  sow 
Under  the  harrow  in  potato  ground,  without 
ploughing,  v/hilst  others  plough  two  or  three 
times,  and  more  prepare  with  the  spade. 

Sowing. — The  seed  sown  in  Ireland  is  of  va- 
rious kinds,  Riga,  Dutch,  English,  Home-saved 
and  American;*  in  the  South-VVest  provinces, 
the  latter  mostly  prevails,  and  is  decidedly  the 
worst  of  any  named,  as  it  is  subject  to  fall  at 
©very  blast  of  wind,  or  heavy  shower,  and  often 
brings  with  it  a  long  twining  weed,  liighly  inju- 
rious to  the  plant;  it  is  also  subject  to  mildew, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  fire.  As  to  the  quantity 
sown  to  the  acre,  it  varies  in  every  district,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  descrip- 
tion of  seed ;  no  given  rule  can  therefore  be 
named,  but    on    the  data,    of  all    ground  being 


"tity  of  oil,  and  as  the  ex-pressed  oil  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  inlamable  gas, 
now  coming  into  extensive  use  for  affording 
light,  we  might  render  unnecessary  the  previ- 
ous Jirocess  of  /inssing  out  the  oil,  and  pre- 
pare the  gas  dint  t!y  from  the  capsules.  Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  I  recjuested  of  my  friend, 
Mr,  Donovan,  Professor  of  chemistry  to  the 
apothecaries'  Hall  in  Dublin,  to  make  the  ex- 
periment;  which  he  most  obligingly  pejformed 
and  found  that  the  capsules,  when  exposed  to 
destructive  distillation,  ajforded  the  usual  pro- 
ducts of  vegetables  similarly  treated.  Pyroli- 
genous  acid,  tar,  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
were  produced,  as  in  other  canes,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  gas,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  burns  blue,  was  so  far  changed 
with  the  vajiour  of  volatised  oil  held  in  chemical 
solution,  that  it  burned  white,  and  possessed  a 
tolerable  degree  oj  illuminating  power.  There 
was  also  a  faint  blue  light  surrounding  the  white  : 
but  there  can  be,  in  my  opinion,  but  little  doubt, 
that  had  the  capsules  been  sufficiently  ripe,  and 
the  oil  fully  developed  in  the  seeds,  the  light 
would  have  been  perfectly  white. 

f  Return  of  flaxseed  sown  in  Ireland  for  the 
last  ten  years  : 


*  In  Pennsylvania  the  previous  crop  for  flan 
tulture  is  Indian  com,  after  which  the  groum 
is  lightly  ploughed,  once  only,  in  the  month  oJ 
March  following ;  the  seed  is  sowjt  early,  ii. 
April,  and  the  crop  pulled  in  the  middle  of  Ju 
ly.  The  twining  weed  that  grows  with  flux  u. 
Jhnerka  i»  there  called  wild  buck  wheat. 


Year. 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1S16, 

i8ir, 

1818, 
1819, 
18iO, 
1821, 


Acres. 

73,088 

52,404 
61,903 
91,444 
93,695 
57,527 
83,312 
77,755 
91,728 
80.785 

763,641 


the  discharge  from  the  upper  bundles  frequently 
lodges  on  those  below,  and  stains  them  in  that 
irregular  manner  so  much  complained  of.  Again, 
the  quantity  of  resin  contained  in  the  bole,  so 
unnecessarily  left  on  the  plant,  not  only  adds 
considerably  to  the  general  discharge  of  color- 
ing matter,  but  also  retards  the  fermentive  pro- 
cess ;  to  tliese  injurious  practices  may  be  added, 
the  bad  effects  arising  from  the  partial  exposure 
ul  the  plant  in  the  steeping-pool  to  the  influence 
ol  the  air,  those  parts  on  which  the  stones,  &c. 
rest,  to  keep  it  down,  being  covered,  whilst  all 
the  rest  is  exposed. 

Ir.  taking  flax  from  the  steep,  in  many  cases, 
great  neglect  occurs,  the  sheaves  not  being  wash- 
ed before  gi'assing,  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  middle  ones,  on  which  the  mucillage  from 
the  upper  sheaves  had  rested,  are  exposed  to 
the  air  in  that  state,  and  thus  become  incrusted 
with  the  drops  of  the  coloring  matter  discharged: 
of  the  ill  eflfects  arising  from  the  improper  treat- 
ment of  flax  in  this  process,  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  particularly  in  the  West  and  South, 
we  have  innumerable  instam;es,  and  daily  com- 
plaints are  made  by  the  Northern  bleachers  of 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  bringing  to  an  even  co- 
lor, linen  manufactured  in  the  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster and  Connaught.  This  fact  has  been  stated 
to  me  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants in  the  trade  since  my  return  from  the 
Nethei-lands,  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  unless  the 
process  of  steeping  flax,  as  practised  in  that 
country,  be  generally  introduced  into  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland,  the  cultivation  of  flax  can- 
not be  advantageously  carried  on,  or  extended, 
so  as  to  become  an  article  of  commerce,  nor  can 
the  linens  made  from  flax,  prepared  as  it  is  at 
present  in  those  provinces,  be  as  well  finished 
for  any  purpose  as  if  they  were  manufactured 
from  flax  properly  steeped. 

Drying. — The  fuel  used  to  dry  flax  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  is  turf, 
which,  like  almost  every  other  vegetable,  give* 
out,  on  combustion,  pyroligneous  acid  and  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  both  of  which  are  highly  co- 
lored ;  and  in  cases  where  flax  is  badly  steeped, 
and  the  mucillage  not  discharged,  or  strained  by 
impregnated  water,   the   acid   and  oil  from  the 


This  Pax,  if  treated  according  to  the  practice' luvi  may  be  found   to  act   as  mordants,  and  so 


the  .Netherlands,  would  have  produced,  at  the 
aost  moderate  rate  of  calculation  in  that  cou/i- 
■ry,  of  20  bushels  to  the  English  acre,  15,272,820 
.ushels  of  seed,  and  which  valued  at  the  low  rate 
I  10s  per  bushel,  or  £3  10s.  per  hogshead, 
'would  atnounl  to  i£7,636,410. 


fix  the  colours,  that  the  most  experienced  bleach- 
er cannot  completely  eradicate  them  from  linea 
made  rtf  flax  so  treated. — The  difficulty  of  dis- 
charging stains  in  linen,  the  manufacture  of  the 
South  and  //  est,  is  well  know-i  to  many  of  thO 
factors  in  the  Linen  Hall  of  Dublin. 
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BuEAKlNc;  AND  ScuTCiUNG. — III  Irehiiifl  those 
processes  arc  [jerl'ormed  in  various  wayj>.  somt;- 
timts  by  mill  niacl\inery,  with  breakci's  and 
scutchers,  and  in  other  cases  witli  (.-very  variety  of 
hand  implement  that  can  be  procured,  often  of 
the  most  simple  and  imperfect  kind,  and  such 
as  conlribnte  much  to  the  labor  of  the  worker, 
andiproves  ineffectual  in  execution.  In  Munster 
and  Connaught,  those  imperfect  implements  are 
most  in  use,  and,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
scutching  machinery  by  power  was  unknown  in 
those  places.  In  Ulster,  scutch  mills  are  in 
very  general  use  ;  that  which  moves  vertically 
is  most  approved  of  in  that  quarter,  because  it  is 
said  to  take  less  power,  and  is  less  expensive 
than  that  with  the  horizontal  motion;  the  lat- 
ter,   howevei',   are  in  general  use  in  Scotland; 


nature,  and  consetjuently  a  very  larjje  portion, 
perhaps  nearly  the  whole  of  dead  organi,5C';l  bo- 
dies, from  its  levity,  the  exhalations  of  the  sun, 
and  the  action  of  the  wind,  is  carried  far  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  apparently 
lost  for  the  puipose  of  re-pro.l  iction ;  if  this 
were  true,  tlie  earth  would  be  constantly  dimi- 
nishing in  size,  and  its  duration  be  limited  ;  but 
Omniscience  has  guarded  the  whole.  The  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  the  earth,  is  not  only 
the  salutary  fountain  of  the  air  necessary  to  our 
I'xisience  and  to  the  existence  of  all  organized 
forms,  but  it  is  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the 
light  bodies  which  escape  from  the  earth.  The 
heavier  particles  which  float  in  the  atmosphere  are 
brought  down  by  fertilizing  rains,  and  the  more 
evanescent  ones,  which  are  exhaled  by  the  hot 


-but  it  seems   as  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  in  both  bea:ns  of  the  sun,  are,  upon  the  setting  of  that 
countries  which    of  the    plans  is   the  best,    so' planet,  condensed,   and  fall  again    by  thtir  own 


much  depends   on  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  the  weight,  with   the  kindly  dews 
state  of  the  flax,  and  its  quality. — It  is,  however,  upon  the  ocean,  is  converted  to 


Whatever  fall 
the  sustenance  of 
necessary  to  remark  that  no  description  of  ma-  its  innumerable  inhabitants;  and  whatever  is  lodg- 
chine,   whether   worked  by  hand  or  by   moving  ed  on  the  highest  mountains,  is,  by  the  agency  of 
power,  can  be  operatively  useful,  if  the  flax  be  rain,  washed  into  the  vailies.  The  vegetation  which 


not  well  prepared  in  every  previous  process, 
(To  be  continued. J 


covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  supports   he  herbi 
vorous  beasts  and  insects,  and  tiiey,  in  turn,  sup- 
port the  carnivorous  class  of  animals.    The  va- 
in  Essay  on  the  /,rinci/Uee  and  l>ractice  of  Ru-  neties  are  innumerable  yet  no  one  kind  is  per- 
^  by    G.    U\   Featherstonhaugh,  m.tted  to  increase  beyond  .tsjjounds.      A  check 

selves;  each  in  its  turn,  lives  its  appointed  time, 
then  decays  and  dies,  and  by  its  death,  furnishes 
materials   for  new   forms   of  bodies.     Thus  the 


ral  Kconomy, 
Es<].  Juiblia 
^igrkulturc 


Es,j.  jmblis'hed  oy  the  M-.v    York  ^oarc/'o//* '"""'^ '"  "»e  propensities  of  the  varieties  them- 


SECTION  I. 
This  earth,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  round  and      ,,j.,.  jr.  •, 

firm  globe,  carrying   upon  its  surface  men  and,«'li"'e  of  this    wonderful  economical   system    is 
-beasts.     These,  however,  would  soon  perish  and  perpetual  in  its  nature,  as  long  as  the  Almighty 

inhabitants,  if   the  I'^and  that  formed  tne  universe,  IS  pleased  to  con- 


void   of 


tarth 


ay 


vei;ctable  matter,  fitted  to  sustain  and  preserve       -  .  r.       r  .    » 

the  beings  which  inhabit  it ;  and  this  vegetable  want,  before  us  and  lias  lett  us  tree  agents  to 
matter,  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  governs;  choose  betwixt  them  We  may  if  we  please,  as- 
it  remains  permanently  where  it  first  grew ;  ^.st  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  intentions,  by 
Vhilst  to  men  and  animals,  the  power  of  ,ight:?ecunng  our  comforts,  and  advancing  the  general 
11,  to   enable  them  to  change  interests  ot  mankind  ;  and  we  may,  if  we  please. 


and  motion  is  given 

their  places  in  search  of  new  food,  and  to  per 
ceive  it  when  it  is  found  — This  capacity,  which 
is  in  the  earth,  of  producing  vegetable  mat- 
ter, is  not,  strictly  speaking,  contained  solely 
■within  itself ;  because  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  is  necessary  to  unfold  it. 
A  globe  of  solid  iroi.  would  not,  probably,  ac- 
quire the  property  of  producing  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  ; 
nor  would  a  globe  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  pro- 
bably possess  that  property  without  their  influ- 
ence. All  the  parts  ot  creation  depend  harmo- 
niously upon  each  other.  The  fertility  of  our 
earth  depends  upon  the  great  luminary  of  our 
system ;  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  itself,  may 
be  derived  from  bodies  extraneous  to  it,  the 
chair,  of  a  dependence  xtending  through  the 
universe,  and  ending  only  with  Omnipotence. 
This  property  of  producing  vegetable  matter, 
arises  Irom  the  loose  and  friable  materials  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  acted  upon  by 
the  combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  a 
further  providential  arrangement,  that  all  this 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  is  found 
Upon  the  surface  cf  the  earth,  when  it  comes 
to  maturity,  gradually  decays  and  dies  ;  and  the 
remains,  if  collected  and  returned  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  are  there,  i>y  the  agency  ot 
heat  and  moisture,  converted  again  into  such 
elementary  substances  as  are  the  proper  food 
and  sustenance  of  new  organized  plants  ;  but  this 
admirable  providence  does  not  end  here  :  The 
elements  of  which  all  matter  is  formed,  are  ii; 
this  last  stage,  of  a   very   light  and  evaiitscent 


or  it  will  die,  aiil  weeds  grow  in  the  place  of  it, 
and  these  new  fallows,  if  not  seeded  down  with 
grass  seeds,  will  eventually  produce  weeds. 
I'here  are  few  weeds  that  domestic  animals  will 
cat  ;  the  weeds,  tlieretore.  will  go  to  seed,  the 
seed  will  be  deposited  on  the  earth,  and  be  scat- 
tered on  the  surrounding  fields  :  ana  when  the 
roots  of  these  fallows  are  sufficiently  decayed  to 
yield  to  the  plough,  many  of  those  peniicioui^ 
seeds,  which  last  fur  years,  will  lie  turned  in,  and 
the  ground  kept  coiuinually  foul  ;  whilst  if  the 
fallow  is  imimidiately  laid  down  to  grass,  before 
it  is  exliaustcd,  a  ricli  and  clean  bite  will  be  fur- 
nished, and  the  dung  of  the  animals,  particular- 
ly sheep,  will  strengthen  the  soil,  and  nourish  and 
preserve  the  grass  in  a  pure  and  clean  state,  un- 
til the  ground  is  fit  for  the  plough.  I'he  differ- 
ence  betwixt  these  two  modes  is,  that  in  the  one, 
,\n  acre  of  weeds  will  maintain  two  or  three 
sheep  scantily,  and  when  it  is  ploughed,  a  foul 
and  indiffereiit  crop  ;  in  the  other,  an  acre  of  rich 
grass  will  maintain  from  six  to  ten  sheep  well, 
and  when  ploughed,  will  give  a  plentiful  and  clean 
crop.  It  is  at  this  point,  when  the  roots  of  the 
forest-trees  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  admit  the 
plough  freely,  that  agriculture  properly  begins. 
— The  roots  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  stones  are 
to  be  gathered,  and  ouilt  into  substantial^and  con- 
venient fences,  with  as  much  expedition  as  ge- 
neral circumstances  will  admit.  By  attciuliiig  to 
tills  important  point  without  loss  of  ti  ne,  the  far- 
mer is  in  fact,  enjoying  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
means  ;  for  an  acre  of  ground,  incumbered  with 
heavy  roots,  and  numerous  stones,  is  to  all  prac- 
tical and  useful  purposes,  scarcely  half  an  acre; 
the  tilla<;e  of  wliich  is  attended  with  much  trou- 
ble, and  wear  and  tear  of  teams,  plouglis  and 
gear  ;  besides  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
ground  properly  and  profitably,  whilst  it  is  thus 
encumbered.  A  well  cultivated  piece  of  ground, 
he  has  set  good  and  evil,  abundance  and  is  in  a  condition  the  very  reverse  of  this  ;  it  is 
■■''■'"  without  incumbrances-of  any  kind  ;  it  is  as  clean 

as  a  garden  ought  to  be,  and  every  inch  of  it  is 
producing  some  profit  to  the  cultivator.  It  would 
be  a  fruitless  effort  to  advert  to  any  particular 
method  of  ploughing  auiong-.t  stumps  and  stones, 
or  to  endeavour  to  patch  up  by  expedients,  a  bad 
course  of  husbandry.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  the  true  business  of  a  farmer  is  to  draw  from 
the  earth  as  much  as  it  can  yield  ;  and  this  he 
cannot  do  without  first  clearing  the  surface  of  his 
fields  from  every  obstruction. 

But  the  natural  impediments  to  a  successful  ag- 
riculture, do  not  consist  entirely  of  those  obstruc- 
tions which  are  found  upon  the  surface.  Some 
of  the  richest  soils,  and  which  are  to  be  found  on 
almost  every  farm,  even  when  the  stumps  and 
stones  are  removed,  are  incaiiable  of  sustaining  a 
profitable  vegetation,  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  moisture  with  which  they  are  charged,  either 
from  their  sunken  situation,  or  the  spungy  na- 
ture of  their  component  parts,  and  this  excess  is 
only  to  be  diminished  by  the  agricultural  opera- 
tion called  draining.  Delicate  plants,  properforthe 
food  of  domestic  animals,  do  not  flourish  in  swam 
py  soils  ;  their  tender  fibres  must  have  a  lighter 
bed  to  extend  themselves  in,  and  which  should  be 
sufficiently  dry  to  admit  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  remark  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
clovers,  which  are  tap-rooted.  The  Timothy  or 
Herd's  grass,  however,  which  has  a  bulbous  root, 
flourishes  best  in  a  moist  rich  soil  ;  but  in  soils 
however  rich  which  are  continually  saturated 
with  water,  the  most  valuable  grasses  will  iiot 
thrive,  and  if  they  are  not  drained,  coarse  sedges, 
and  tufts  of  bog  grass  will  continually  cover  thm 
portion  of  the  farm  which  ought  to  bring  in  the 
greatest  profit  to  the  farmer.  Draining,  there- 
ore,  is  an  operation  as  necessary  as  ploughing, 


run  counter  to  his  benevolence  ;  yet  the  power 
we  possess  of  distinguishing  betwixt  good  and 
evil,  infers  that  we  are  responsible  to  God  for  the 
existence  of  that  power, 

The  business  of  a  farmer  is  clearly,  then,  to 
extract  from  the  earth  as  much  produce  as  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  to  him  ;  and  when  it  has 
yielded  to  him  as  it  can,  and  will  do  abundantly, 
he  must  return  to  that  earth,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  manure,  to  enable  it  to  yield  a  new  supply  to 
him  ;  for  manure  is  the  food  and  sustenance  of 
plants,  as  they  are  of  animals.  Mankind  flour- 
ishes by  providing  abundantly  for  its  nourishment, 
and  negligence  of  that  great  duty,  produces  fa- 
mine and  misery.  He  who  cultivates  an  exhaust- 
ed soil,  without  enriching  it  with  manure,  is  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  his  general  duty  to  God  and 
to  his  neighoour.  In  a  country  like  this  we  in- 
habit, clothed  with  thick  woods,  tlie  first  opei-a- 
tion  in  farming  is  easy,  and  does  not  demand  much 
skill.  The  cutting  down  of  timber  is  achieved 
by  strength.  The  decayed  leaves  and  limbs  of 
the  forest,  which  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  furnish  a  convenient  and  valuable  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants  destined  to  grow  there.  This 
natural  manure  would  probably  endure  for  a  very 
long  time,  but  the  almost  necessary  practice  of 
burning  those  fallows,  contributes  to  hasten  its 
consumption,  and  dissipates  a  very  large  portion 
of  its  essential  parts.  It  would  be  better  for  far- 
mers to  content  themselves  with  one  or  two  crops 
at  most,  from  land  in  that  situation  ;  because  some 
strength   should  be  left  for  the   future   crop  oi         .  . 

(irass.    Grass  must  have  something  to  nourish  it,  and  ought  always  to  precede  it.    In  ordinary  si 
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tuations,  where  there  arc  no  obstructions  above, 
and  the  declivity  easy,  the  task  is  not  so  great, 
nor  very  expensive  :  a  cut  two  feet  wide  made  in 
the  right  situation,  three  feet  dcej),  and  narrow- 
ed to  a  foot  at  the  bottom,  is  sufficient  to  lay  the 
land  dry  for  a  great  distance,  if  it  is  carefully 
cleaned  out  every  fall  ;  for  the  distant  water  will 
in  twelve  months  make  itself  small  channels  l)e- 
iieatli  the  surface  to  the  cut,  which  will  be  kept 
open  by  continual  percolation  :  by  this  simple 
operation,  lands  which  never  produced  any  thing, 
are  made  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  turnips,  or 
gfain,  and  become  productive  hereafter:  the  ex- 
pense even  when  the  labour  is  to  be  paid  for,  is  no- 
thing compared  to  the  benefit.  A  laborer  may 
easily  make  three  rods  a  day,  which  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  month,  for  board  and  wages,  is  about 
eighteen  cents  a  rod.  A  cut  of  this  description, 
with  smaller  ones  leading  to  it  if  necessary,  is 
amply  sufficient,  and  will  stand  to  all  effective 
purposes  in  the  place  of  those  expensive  methods 
practised  in  Europe.  If  it  be  an  extensive  bot- 
tom, and  proper  for  a  permanent  meadow  the  cut 
may  be  enlarged  to  any  width  at  the  same  ex- 
pense, by  varying  the  method.  The  plough  and 
the  scraper  should  be  used  instead  of  the  spade, 
taking  care  to  finish  the  banks  with  a  neat  slope 
to  the  bottom,  by  the  spade  and  rake,  and  sowing 
a  few  grass  seeds  upon  it  at  a  proper  season  to 
take  root  before  the  freshets  come  on.  If  this  be 
done  in  a  proper  manner,  the  grass  will  grow  as 


well  on  the  slopes  and  the  bottom  as  on  the  sur-  will  contain  water  enough   in  the  driest  season 


righted  a  little  every  spring,  and  every  four  or  common  course  of  husbandry  prevailing  around 
five  years  must  be  completely  re-set ;  the  storms  him,  or  shall  he  abandon  it  in  favour  of  ano- 
too,  often  blow  great  portions  of  it  down  tothe  ther?  In  order  satisfactorily  to  answerthis  qucs- 
ground  ;  it  never  turns  stock  in  a  perfect  man-ition,  we  must  first  consider  what  is  the  nature  of 
ner,  and  in  eight  or  ten  years  from  the  time  thethe  soil  and  region  we  occupy.  There  are  two 
rails  were  split,  they  are  all  rotten,  1  shall j systems  into  which  husbandry  divides  itself- 
therefore  have  to  go  into  the  woods  and  cut  more!  one,  the  raising  of  grain,  the  other,  the  raising 
timber:  whilst  the  timber  is  thus  wasting,  the  of  domestic  animals ;  and  the  soil  and  the  region 
stones  are  occupying  the  ground  instead  of  grass;  are  the  guides  that  point  out  to  the  farmer 
they  are  stopping  the  plough  and  harrow,  increas- 1  which  of  these  two  systems  he  ought  to  follow 
ing  the  blacksmith's  bill,  and  for  all  the  real  pur-land  adhere  to  ;  for  the  laws  of  nature  will  pre- 
poses  of  farming,  a  field  of  four  acres  is  really  vail,  and  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  assist  he--  in 

only  a  field  of  three  acres  of  land,  and  one  acre  ' '  "    ' 

of  stones  ;  whilst  the  same  field  enclosed  with  a 
wall,  would  contain  four  acres  of  land  in  a  pro- 
per state  for  tillage  ;  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  my  tools,  give  me  a  permanent  fence, 
and  leave  my  timber  standing  in  the  woods."  If 
there  is  not  a  run  of  living  water  in  each  of  his 
pastures,  he  knows  too  well  the  importance  of 
animals  having  access  to  water  at  their  own  plea 
sure,  and  particularly  in  times  of  drought,  not  to 
excavate  a  pond  in  some  low  situation,  where  the 
ground  inclines  most  naturally  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  is  most  conveniently  done  at  the  junction 
of  four  fields,  where  the  occupants  of  each  field 
can  have  recourse  to  the  same  pond.  On  clayey 
bottoms  this  is  not  an  expensive  operation:  a 
pond  of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  sloping  from  the 
edge  to  about  seven  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  can 
be  worked  out  with  the  plough  and  scraper,  and 


face  of  the  meadow,  and  be  cut  with  as  much  ease 
and  advantage.  Wide  drains  of  this  description 
seldom  want  cleaning  out :  The  sod  prevents  the 
soil  washing  in.  A  cut  of  this  description,  which 
I  made  eight  years  ago  in  apiece  of  interval  of 
200  acres,  has  not  wanted  cleaning  out  till  this 
moment. 

Let  us  suppose  all  this  done.  Let  us  imagine  a 
prudent  man  anxious  to  do  well,  and  prepared  to 
adopt  a  permanent  system  for  the  management  of 
his  farm.  His  well  arranged  dwelling  and  its  out- 
houses, are  conveniently  situated  on  that  part  of 
his  farm  from  whence  he  can  survey  the  great- 
est portion  of  it  ;  this  is  a  point  of  th.e  first  im- 
portance. If  they  are  not  protected  from  the  in- 
clement violence  of  the  north-west  winds  of  our 
climate  by  natural  woods,  he  has  provided  against 
that  defect  by  transplanting  trees  into  proper  si 
tuations;  he  will  feel  the  benefit  of  them  more 
and  more  every  year.  If  water  can  be  led  into 
his  barn-yard  from  an  adjacent  spring,  it  is  done ; 
and  if  there  is  no  such  thiog,  a  well  or  a  cistern 
must  supply  the  place  of  it  :  His  comfortable 
•cow  stable  is  divided  mto  convenient  stalls,  where 
his  milch  and  working  kine  are  secured  in  the 
night  time  against  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
are  only  turned  out  into  the  barn-yard  from  ten 
tofourduringtheday  :  His  yearlings,  of  every  de- 
scription, are  tohave  the  best  food,  and  the  warm- 
est births;  for  he  knows  they  inustbekept  grow- 
ing tlie  whole  winter,  or  they  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  become  perfect  of  their  kind  :  His  ne- 
cessary pair  of  horses  arc  well  provided;  for 
they  are  to  take  his  family  to  church,  and  his 
produce  to  market:  His  ploughing,  he  thinks, 
upon  the  whole,  can  be  more  advantageously  done 
with  smart  o;ccn,  though  the  horses  are  tc  assist 
a  great  portion  of  the  season  :  He  prefers  mare:s 
too  to  horses  ;  for  if  an  accident  should  disable 
one  of  them  from  working,  it  is  not  a  dead  loss, 
r.s  lie  could  sell  her  or  keep  her  as  a  breeder: 
His  fields  are  laid  out  into  convenient  divisions, 
and  substantially  fenced  witli  stone  wall,  if  stone 
is  found  on  his  estate;  for  he  reasons  thus  :  "It 
costs  as  much  to  go  into  the  woods  to  cut  down 
trees,  sjilit  tlicm  into  rails,  draw  them  to  the 
field,  and  set  them  up,  stake  and  rider  them,  asit 
does  to  lay  a  good  wall.    The  rail  fence  must  be 


for  four  tolerably  large  fields.  The  size,  howe- 
ver, can  be  accommodated  to  the  field  or  fields 
and  the  quantity  of  stock  intended  to  be  served 
It  is  a  most  bitter  piece  of  cruelty  to  leave  ani- 
mals sometimes  a  whole  week  without  water, 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  season,  when  any 
rough  excavation,  made  in  a  day,  would  have 
sufficed  to  relieve  them.  On  sandy  and  porous 
bottoms  the  operation  is  a  very  nice  one,  and 
more  expensive.  When  the  excavation  is  made, 
the  sides  raked  smooth,  and  beaten  down  to  a 
uniform  surface,  fine  slacked  lime  to  the  depth  oi 
three  inches,  must  be  carefully  spread  over 
every  part  of  it.  The  lime  is  then  watered  to 
make  it  more  compact.  Clay  of  a  proper  qual- 
ity being  already  provided,  and  moistened  enough 
to  render  it  manageable,  it  is  laid  on  the  lime  in 
small  portions,  and  well  beat  down  with  solid 
beetles.  A  little  water  is  occasionally  sprinkled 
overto  facilitate  this  work  ;  the  clay  is  thus  gra 
dually  laid  on,  till  it  is  six  inches  thick,  has  ac- 
quired a  proper  tempe:-,  and  an  uniform  consist 
ency.  ]So  crack  of  any  kind  must  be  there,  as  it 
would  carry  off  Che  water.  Upon  the  clay,  when 
thus  prepared,  coarse  gravel  or  any  hard  materi- 
als of  small  size  are  evenly  laid  on  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  foot.  The  sooner  the  pond  is  filled  the 
better,  after  it  is  finished  ;  and  it  is  better  if  it 
is  placed  in  a  situation  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
vent dirt  from  washing  in  and  choaking  it.  The 
water  lime  so  recently  discovered  in  this  state, 
and  of  which  so  beneficial  a  use  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  the  great  canal,  would  be  an 
admirable  substitute  for  common  lime.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  lime  is  principally  to  prevent  worms 
Ijoring  in  the  pond,  but  the  water  lime,  if  used 
in  sufficiently  quantities,  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
might  possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  the  clay  also. 
A  pond  of  sixty  feet  diameter  will  contain  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  hogsheads  of  water,  and 
may  be  completely  finished,  as  I  have  been  in- 
foi'iiied  by  an  intelligent  Yorkshire  man,  who 
has  followed  the  occupation  of  constructing  ponds 
in  his  own  connti-y,  where  they  were  first  intro- 
duced, for  aljout  fifty  dollars.  A  farmer  thus 
prepared,  deliberates  upon  the  system  he  ought 
to  follow  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  his  land.    Must  he  persevere  in  the 


her  operations.     Under  the   grain  system,  it  is 
understood  that  a  farmer  depends  upon  that  for 
all  his  resources;  and  under  the  stock  system,  it 
is  understood  that  he  depends  upon  that  for  all 
his  resources.     A  farmer   who  exclusively  fol- 
lovys  the  grain  system,  is  obviously  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  his  own  inter- 
est :  for  when  he  has  exhausted  his  lands,  which 
he  soon  will  do,  he  will  have   no  vegetable  and 
animal  manures  in  sufficient  quantities  to  restore 
them.    The  greatest    error,    therefore,  may  be 
committed  on  this  side  ;  for  if  we  reverse  the 
matter,  and  suppose  a  farmer  to  follow  exclusive- 
ly the  stock  system,  on  a  soil  well  calculated  for 
gram  .    the   great  quantity   of   manure   that  he 
would  produce,  would  certainly  ensure  him  a  suc- 
cession of  excellent  crops,  whenever  he  might 
choose  to  change  his  system.     There  are  coun- 
tries, however,  which  have  been  so  rich  and  fer- 
tile, such  as  Sicily,  which  is  a  volcanic  country, 
and  abundantly  charged  with  fossil  manures,  that 
the  ground  has  yielded  continually  the  most  abun- 
dant crops  without  any   manure  ;  and  there,  un- 
doubtedly, the  grain  system  is  the  true  one  to' fol- 
low.   And   there  are  countries  where  the  soil  is 
so  poor,  and  the  winter  is  so  extremely  rigorous 
that  grain  can  rarely  be  raised  of  any  kind  ;  and 
it  is  in  such  countries  that  the  stock  system  is  the 
true  one,  because  the  dependence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants must  be  altogether  upon  animal  food.     The 
rein-deer  supplies  to  the  Laplander  all  his  wants. 
It  furnishes  him  with  meat,  milk  and  cheese  ;  he 
uses  curds  in  the  place  of  bread ;  his  raiment  is 
made  altogether  from  its  skin,  and  from  that  and 
Its  intestines,  and  its  bones,  he  derives  all  the  ar- 
tificial subsistence  which  we  get  from  flax.hemo 
wool  and  wood.     Betwixt  these  extreme'poiHts| 
there  is  a  medium  where  they  mutually  support 
each  other  ;  there  tlie  live  stock  keeps  the  ground 
in  heart,  and  the  ground  keeps  the  cattle  and  the 
owner  of  them.     The  state  of  New-York  is  situ- 
ated in  that  happy  medium  :  in  many  parts,  how- 
ever, of  the  state,  there  are  entire  districts  of 
country  where,   under  this  union  of  circumstan- 
ces, one  of  the  systematic   characters  predomi- 
nates over  the  other  ;  and  indeed  frequently  up- 
on the  same  farm,  soils  so  totally  different  in  na- 
ture are  found,  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  particu- 
lar uses  to  which  they  ought  to  be  referred.      In 
tenacious   soils  the  loam,  or  lighter  part  of  the 
ground,  generally  rests  upon  a  bed  of  clay  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  the  surface :  the  clay- 
retains  the  moisture  and  keeps  it  sufficiently  near 
the  top  to   be  within  reach  of  the  .roots  of  the 
plants,   which  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  ver- 
dure that  is  exhibited  in  some  districts :  and  as 
it  is  often  found  combined  with  an  inexhaustablc 
strength  of  soil,  and  a   great   elevation  of  coun- 
try, over  which  continued  currents  of  salubrious 
air  are  passing,  as  necessary  to  health  in  animals 
as  in  man  :  such  lands  may  be  considered  as  the 
natural  grazing  districts  of  the  state.      In  these 
situations,  and  under  a  proper  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  fine  crops   of  grain  may  be  raised  as  in 
the  most  favoured  grain   districts  ;  but  the  sys- 
tem which  is  there  imposed  by  situation,  is  that 
of  raising   live   stock ;  for  there   it   is  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of   vegetable  matter  can  be 
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comparatively  produced  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  hiippy  rciiectioii  to  those  who  inhabit  sucli 
regions,  tliut  possessing  a  soil  eminently  caleula 
ted  to  furnish  thcni  with  the  means  of  taking  the 
lead  in  the  various  breeds  of  fine  animals,  they  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  additional  resource  ot 
raising  abundance  of  every  kind  of  grain.  Yet 
it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  raising 
of  grain  in  such  situations,  more  than  isnecessary 
to  our  families,  and  the  support  of  our  animals 
should  not  be  a  main  object  ;  but  ought  to  come 
incidentally  into  the  course  of  husbandry  we  are 
bound  to  follow. 

It  is  not  here  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  ma 
ny  details  belonging  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  or  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  qualities  by  which  one  breed  of  animals 
of  the  same  family  is  distinguished  in  excellence 
from  another.  Little  attention  has  been  hitherto 
paid  to  this  important  subject:  Farmers  have 
been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  jud-jiiig  of  the  va 
lue  of  tlie  breed  from  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
which  is  totally  wrong  ;  but  the  country  is  rapid- 
ly advancing  in  improvements  of  this  nature,  and 
the  finer  breeds  of  animals  will  soon  be  suffi- 
ciently increased  to  aflord  every  farmer  conveni- 
ent opportunities  of  acquiring  an  exact  judgment 
in  these  matters.  Every  man  should  use  dili- 
gence in  doing  this,  and  when  he  hears  of  a  more 
valuable  breed  of  any  kind  of  stock,  than  that 
which  he  possesses,  he  should  go  without  loss 
ot  time  and  acquire  it,  if  it  is  convenient  to  him. 
(To  be  continued. J 
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MlaCELLANKOUS  \TKl.l?,— Extracted  from 
Jiditoriat  Corresfiondence  since  our  last,  and 
touching,  amcjigst  other  to/iics,  the  firosfiecls  of\ 
agriculture  in  fennsylvania,  A'eiv  Jersey, 
Virginia,  J^'orth  Caroiina,  and  Maryland, 

CHE.\r— NAKED  BARLEY— FIELD  PEA— 
GKAl'E,  AND  OTHER  VINES. 

Washington,  (Penn.)  July  19,  1823. 
In  this  part   of  Pennsylvania,  our  crops,  con 
sidered     collectively,    are    unusually  fine.      Al- 
though many   fields  of  wheat  were  destroyed  by 
the  fly,  such  as  escaped  turn  out  well.     It  may 
be  set  down  at  about  one  fourth  under  an  aver- 
age crofi.    The  rye  may  be   set  down  at  about 
as  much  abo-ue.      We  have   not  had  so    fine   a 
prospect   of    corn   for   many   years.     Oats    re- 
markably   heavy.      Grass    nearly    double    last 
year's  crop.    The  season  has  been  uncommon- 
ly  wet.     More   rain  has  fallen  during  the  last 
four  weeks  than  fell  the  whole  of  the  last  two 
summers.    This  has  produced   a  plentiful   crop 
of    cheat;    if  your   friend   "Plain   Sense"    weie 
here,  I  could   shew  him    plenty    in  my  timothy 
mrudowt,   where  wheat   never  grew.     This  up- 
sets   his  "first    pieraises."     One   of  my  clover 
fieldo,  where  there  has  been  neither  wheat  nor 
cheat  for  several   years,  is  now  one  third  cheat. 
A  large  portion  of  another  of  my  clover  fields 
is  thickly  set  \»ith   a  very  troublesome  article, 
commonly  known  here  by  the  name  of  rag-weed. 
Now  if  "Plain  Sense"  will    explain  to  me  how 
this  rag-weed  got  into  my   field,  1  will   explain 
to  him   how  the  cheat  s:ot  into  his,  without  be 
ing  obliged   to   resort   to  transmutation.      I  am 
clearly    of  the   opinion  that   the  cheat   and  the 
rag- weed  are   both   produced   precisely    in   th^ 
same  way.     1  believe  the  seed  was  in  the  ground, 
and  the  open  and  the   changeable    winter  froze 
out  my    clover  roots,   and   the  Hessian    fly,   or 
some   other  enemy,  destroyed   "Pla'.n   Sense's" 
■wheat;    and  this  furnished    an  oppurtun.u     ,. 
theBe  pests  to  spring  up.    Let  me  here  reinar... 


that  nature  will  not  be  idle  ;  and  it  becomes  our 
|)laceto  keep  her  usefully  employed,  by  furnisli- 
iiig  the  earth  such  seeds  and  plants  as  will  pro 
duce  the  greatest  quantity  of  wholeso-uc  and 
nutritious  food  for  man  and  beast.  I  would  ask 
the  advocates  for  transmutation  if  any  of  them 
ever  .saw  a  stalk  of  clieat  and  a  stalk  of  wlicat 
grow  frsm  the  same  root?  I  have  frequently  ex- 
amined and  never  found  this  th*^  case.  I  have 
enquired  of  many  others  and  have  uniformly  been 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, that  the  change  should  be  always  so  com- 
plete, as  to  leave  no  traces  or  appearance  of  the 
wheat,  in  any  of  the  numerous  stalks  that  fre- 
quently grow  from  the  same  grain.  I  would  fur- 
ther inform  "  Plain  Sense"  that  I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  rye  put  in  on  wheat  stubble,  and  no  cheat 
made  its  appearance.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  mistaken  opinion  that  wheat  will  actually 
change  to  cheat,  arises  from  the  circumstance 
of  wheat  being  a  crop  more  liable  to  failure  than 
any  otber  we  cultivate,  and  thus  more  frequent- 
ly leaves  room  for  the  cheat  to  take  its  place. 

The  naked  barley  and  field  pea  you  were  so 
good  as  to  send  me,  both  turn  out  finely.  The 
pea,  I  think,  will  be  as  suitable  for  the  garden  as 
the  field.  The  Egyptian  millet  does  not  promise 
well.  It  is  notnov,-  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
common  kind,  and  no  appearance  of  its  going  to 
seed.  I  am  led  to  think  it  requires  a  warmer'cli- 
mate  than  ours. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  method 
recommended  in  the  Farmer  of  planting  the 
grape  cutting,  entirely  under  ground,  has  suc- 
ceeded with  me  extremely  well.  A  greater 
number  than  usual  grew,  and  the  shoots  came 
up  unusually  strong.  I  also  adopted  the  plan  of 
protecting  my  cucumber  and  melon  vines  by  box- 
es covered  with  millinett.  I  think  it  will  an- 
swer  an  excellent  purpose.    We    did  not  lose  a 


single  vine,  whilst  those  of  most  of  our  neigh- 
bours were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  striped 
bug. 

I  am  very  sincerely  your's,  &c. 

AUentO'.on,^rew  Jersey,  13th  July,  1823. 

Our  harvest  is  secured,  and  is  abundant.  Your 
agricultural  eye,  would  be  delighted  with  look- 
ing over,  at  this  moment,  the  fine  Indian  corn 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Burlington  ;  which 
are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  I 
have  ever  seen.  Oats  and  potatoes  look  well ; 
and  the  average  of  fodder  will  be  exceeded. 
We  begin  to  grow  millet  extensively.  An  ex- 
cellent resource,  whenever  the  early  grasses  fail. 
Upon  the  whole,  regarding  the  aggregate  of 
crops,  onr  agricultural  report  promises  to  be 
more  gratifying  than  it  has  been  for  many  years 

The  biped-lamb  of  which  I  informed  you. 
continues  to  live.  It  can  walk  for  miles  without 
inconvenience,  and  even  with  rapidity. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Mr    Skinner, 
Notwithstanding  the  information  very  obliging- 
ly given  by  some  of  your  subscribers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  strawberries,  there  appears  to  me  so  ma 
ny  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  to  make 
some  further  enquiries  necessary  :  be  so  good  as 
to  make  them,  although  they  are  of  less    impor- 
tance than  many  others.     Can  it  be  possible  that 
alter  the  cultivation  of  this  berry  for  centuries, 
that  there  is  no  individual  who  can  give  us  a  sys- 
tematic way  of  raising  them  with  success  .>  if  not, 
is  it  not  full  time  for  us  to  devote  a  part  of  our 
researches  that  way  >     Can  it  be  in  general  right, 
to  permit  them  to  be  intermingled  with  grass  and 
..eeds  •"     It   is  insinuated  by  ons  of  your  corres- 
cndents,  that  as  our  climate  is  a  dry  one,  it  ma> 
je  beneficial ;  but  on  examination,  the  ground  will 


be  always  found  to  be  most  wet  or  moist,  around 
those  piai.ts  which  have  been  kept  free  from 
weeds,  &c.  I  planted  out  la.U  fall,  several  hundred 
sets,  m  drills  three  feet  apart  ;  one  foot  the  near 
way  in  very  fertile  ground— they  have  been 
hand  wed  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  looked  very  well,  (bearincafew  ber- 
ries) until  the  last  weeding,  when  I  had  the  run- 
ners taken  trom  them,  shortly  after  which  a  few 
of  the  vines  died,  and  the  patch  generally  ceased 
to  have  its  fine  appearance  and  vigorous  growth. 
Is  It  improper  to  have  the  runners  taken  oflT  the 
hrst  year,  or  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year  > 
— 1  should  be  much  pleased  to  obtain  some  light 
on  the  subject,  as  I  cannot  but  suppose  the  gr-at 
Creator  has  intended  they  should  add  to  our 
health  and  happiness  in  their  season. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your's, 


The   Editor  unites  with    "  R.   K. 
questing  information  on  this  subject". 


H.  K.  M. 
M."  in  re- 


SALIVATION  OF  HORSES. 

Moorf-eld,  (  Fa.  )  July  1.  1823. 
Mr.  SKiyNtR, 
Some  of  your  correspondents  have  expressed 
theiropinionsofthecause  of  the  salivation  of  stock 
during  the  summer;  as  it  affects  horses  in  parti- 
cular. As  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  some  con- 
siderable  difficulty,  and  as  there  are  a  variety  of 
conflicting  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  I  will  sub- 
niit  to  you  my  opinion  also  ;  having  repeatedly 
observed  its  eflFects,  and  as  often  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  cause. 

The  supposition  that  appears  to  me  most  pro- 
bable, is,  that  It  is  produced  by  the  mould  on  the 
grass,  to  which  it  is  extremely  subject.      An  at- 
tentive observer  may,  about  sunrise,  frequently 
perceive  streaks  of  blue  mould  on  the  grass,  and 
by  reviewing  it  more  closely  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  he  can  distinguish  two  complete    rows   of 
mushrooms,   or  fungi,  one   on  each   edge  of  the 
spear  grass.— As  the  sun  rises  over  the  horizon, 
he  discovers  these  to  ripen,  open  at  the  extremi- 
ty, and  expose  a  small  cluster  of  four  or  five  seed, 
after  which  they  soon  disappear.     About  this  pe- 
riod the  blade  is  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  visi- 
ble by  the  grass  becoming  dry— the  mould  is  not 
so  easily  discovered  in  clover  as  in  spear  grass ; 
the  former  resembling  it  in  color  m.ore  than  the 
latter.     I  have  for  some  time  been  impressed  witji 
the  belief,  that  the  salivation  of  stock  is  caused 
by  their  feeding  upon  this  mould,  or  rather  the 
grass,  after  the  fungus  had  matured  ;  and  I  have 
been  almost   confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  re- 
sult of  a  practice  we  have  pursued   of  confining 
our  labouring  horses  on  newly  mowed  meadows, 
from  which   the  old  grass  is  entirely  removed. 
By  adopting  the  above  course,   the  salivation  is 
effectually  prevented,   or    at   least  considerably 
abated.     In  addition  to  the  above  practical  proof, 
I  have  observed  that  our  brood  mares  and  younger 
horses,  which  are  generally  pastured  upon  our  most 
Darren  lands,  where  the  graiss  is  not  so  luxuriant 
in  its  growth  as  to  produce  the  mould,  are  scarce- 
ly ever  affected  with  the  above  mentioned  mala- 
dy. 

Respectfully  your's, 

ABEL  SEYMOUR. 

This  subject  really  demands  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation:  Is  it  not  an  evil  of  comparatively  mo- 
dern date  ?  Is  it  not  aggravated  by  wet  wea- 
ther, when  vegetation  is  more  luxuriant  ?  Why  is 
it  produced  by  second  crop  clover  hay,  and  not 
liy  first  .■'  Uo  not  neat  cattle  and  other  ruinmat- 
iiig  animals  suffer  with  it,  although  the  effect  is 
not  exhibited  by  sali\ation,  as  in  the  case  of  horses? 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[August  8,  1823. 


We  ask  this  question  because  the  editor  is 
now  in  his  native  Calvert  County,  where  he  has 
been  struck  with  the  extraordinary  low  condition 
of  neat  cattle,  both  cows  and  oxen.— He  never 
saw  weather  more  seasonable,  or  grass  more 
abundant  in  the  pastures,  and  yet  the  cattle  as 
well  as  horses,  are  extremely  reduced  in  tlesli, 
while  the  latter  only  are  slabbering  at   a  degree 


be  made  very  strong.  Sugar  and  cream  may 
be  used  as  with  other  tea.  A  little  experience 
will  teach  the  most  agreeable  method  ot  pre- 
paring it.  Candour  induces  me  to  mention  a  .act 
in  my  own  case,  which  possibly,  may  cause  me- 
dical gentlemen  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  my 
nostrum.  About  six  or  eight  weeks  alter  com- 
mencing the   use  of  the  sassafras  tea,  the  first 

'-'-'    foot    was  for 


rr.nr.^iri7.rw:-„K:.»r»:.M^^ 


to  death.  •  -i  i„   ;,, 

•17=  The    aggregate  of  wood  has  visibly  in- 
creased  throughout  this  county,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years-the  springs  and  streams  «*  ^hp!^ 
have  permanently  diminished,  and  many  of  tliem 
are   totally  exhausted,  while  the   land  has  im- 
proved in  quality  and  product    beyond  any  im- 
provement in  the  systems  ot  cultivation  and  n  a- 
nacement-though  in  this  respect,  there  i.  un- 
doubtedly a  change  for  the.better.     A^^ing  some 
old    people   how   it  has  happened   that   ce  tain 
fields,  to  which  not  an  ounce  of  manure  has  been 
applied  since   the  memory  of  man,  now  display 
better   crops  than  fifteen   years  since,   they  at- 
tribute it  to  the  absence  for  many  years  past,  ot 
the  heavv  dashing  thunder  gust  rai^s,  which  were 
formerly"  so    common,  and  by   which  t^e  fields 
were  so  often,  and  so  severely  washed.     1  his  may 
have  its  effect,  but  we  rather  ascribe  the  increase 
in  the  crops,  especially  of  corn,  where  it  is  most 
visWile,  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  structure 
and«sf   of  the   plough.     Ploughing  is  g-enfraW!/ 
better  performed  than  it  was  betore  the  publica- 
tion of  the  late  venerable  Thomas  Moore  s  trea- 
tise on  dee/i  /Uoug/iiriff.—Edit.  Am.  2-ar. 


the  first  time  inflamed,  and  very  paintul  for 
three  or  four  days  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  afterthat, 
the  outside  of  my  left  foot  was  so  tender  as  to 
prevent  me  from  bearing  my  weight  on  it.  I 
should,  myself,  have  believed  that  those  attacks  in 
the  feet  had  produced  the  relief  to  the  stomach,  it 
that  viscus  had  not  been  relieved,  two  weeks 
previously.  More  might  be  added,  but  you  will 
no  doubt,  think  that  I  have  already  trespassed 
sufliciently. 

If  you  think  these  observations  worthy  oS  a 
place  in  your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish them — without,  however,  giving  my  name, 
unless  you  may  think  proper  to  give  it  to  a 
"  Constant  Header." 

Our  corn  crops  are  promising  here — cotton  on 
ly  tolerable. 


— it  should  be  so  high  that  the  top  would  be 
constantly  acted  upon  by  a  current  ot  fresh  air — 
iver  one  of  the  funnels  I  would  erect,  (if  I  may 
use  the  term)  a  sheet  iron  wind  sail,  so  construct- 
ed, as  always  to  face  the  wind — this  funnel  should 
extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain  or  cel- 
lar.   The  other  funnel  should  be  furnished  with 
a  similar  apparatus,  but  arranged  directly  the  re- 
verse— it  should  extend  barely  into  the  drain  or 
cellar — a  strong  current  of  fresh   air  would   be 
thrown   down  through    the  first    funnel,   which 
would  mingle  with  and  take  up  the  foul  air  through 
the  second  funnel,  as  fast  as  it  could  collect.      It 
would  be  raised,  by  these  means,  so  high  in  the 
air,  that  it  would  be  effectually  carried  off  before 
it  could  possibly  have  a  chance  of  contaminating 
the  immediate   atmosphere  in  which  we  live.— 
This  plan,   when   used  for  wells,  may  also  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  water  much  cooler,  by 
increasing  the  evaporation.     With  a  sincere  wish 
that  what   I   have   now  suggested,  may  lead  to 
something  useful, 

I  am  Sir 

Respectfully  your's, 

CAROLINIUS.  '^ 

0« 


ELECTRICITY  OF  A  CAT. 

The  Electricity  excited  upon  rubbing  the  back 


West  River,  A.  A.  county,  Md.  July  20, 1323. 

I   was  ™"<^\S-,f^f ''/"^y    tjnreseiued  \  oi^C^;:^^^ i^^^^^^"<^r^^^ 
whom!     oundto  ^e  as  7°"     ad  represented^  snapping  noise  and   sparks  of  light. 

pHlT-u'"aU'"A"rvoft:tce^^^^^^^  Glo/er  in  aTetti- to  the  Editor  of  the  Phi- 

^^;^nH^^ction.  w^ich  has  give!!  meL  much  ^^^!^:^^^:^^^^^ 

1     H^ffax  breaker  is  decidedly   the  most  effica-'a    very  sensible  electrical  shock       This  effect 

HIS  nax  "'^"^f  ";■'',       .      ■'„         •,   ,         pyerlwas  obtained  at  pleasure  by  Mr.  Glover,  and  al- 

c:ous  implement  for  "^  «l»'"?  ^f^^'i/boufof  ^re-^^    ^Y  ^^^^^  t'i<="^l^-    When  the  Cat  was  sitting 

seen.     1  he  ^^^'"S  f  '"^.'^"/" ''^!,X^^  the  lap  of  the  person,  if  the  left  hand,  were 

.,n  „per..,.«,  «i>b- 1  >•'".•"?  »l'.'~f\"l»  J""'"' ^^.'''t^JiS.b^k.V.  ^  «e™  Id.  in  the  right  h.nd. 

^;£Z^,.^P^:^^r^^:r^^S^^  »  }.„  ...,£  .„  o.  a™,  o,  „o.|ex,™e„t  .*.,,  «ce..e. 

frequently,  consumes  more  than  P^oP^e visually  d".nt^'^„';^g/^„^^j„„en,ely  valuable  estate.  The! 
who  only  eat  at  the  ordinary  and  r^"^^^;' JJ^^'fji    f^^^  ebbs  a^d  flows  about  six  feet.     There  is  great 

beef,  mutton  or  •^l"^''^"-™^^'^^  °'  '''"^^^".^'Joa  doubt  in  my  mind,  whether  there  is  sufficient  fiUl' 
be  found  as  innocent  pevhaps   as  anj  °Ui^i   food    doiU>t  y       ^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 

High  seasoned  dishes  should  be  particularl)  "'  "  ^  ^  ^^i^  of  their  reclamation, 
avoided,  as  being  ""^-'^  If '-'^'^"tte'"to  tX  wthoTthe'aid  of  windmills,  or  other  expensive 
'^^^^"'thaii    '/ffiSt al!^.    fc:^-  tlirs^lari^a'st!  machinery,  to  lift  the  water  over  the  embank- 

•     •    '   ■       ment 


DYSPEPSIA.  : 

Mr.  Skinnkr.  ^  ,1.1 

1  observe  in  number  12,  of  your  5th  vol. 
"  A  Constant  Reader"  "  requests  that,  you  will 
enquire  of  some  of  your  many  correspondents, 
and  publish  in  the  American  Farmer,  directmns 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  Dyspepsia.  Ha- 
ving seen  no  reply  to  the  request,  1  am  induced 
to  offer  the  result  of  my  own  ^^xpenence 
out  entering  into  any  inv 


P/iU.  M.  Ix.  46r. 


BALTIMORE.    FRIDAY.    AUGUST    8,    1S2.3 


more   liiuh   otmn-.v...- ,  "•■"   ---  ^  ,     •    ,  . 

spirits   wine,  or  strong  beer  should  not  be  indulg 
ed    in    until   after   eating,   and  then    sparingly. 
Coffee  was  found  to  disagree  with  my   stomach, 
beiinr  generally  thrown  up  by  eructation  soon  al- 
ter  drinking  it  in  a  morning,  if    exercise   was 
used  immediately  after.     Tea  and  milk  produced 
nearly  the  same  result;   which  lead  me  to  seek 
fora"succcdaneum;   some  warm  beverage  hjiv- 
ing  become  by  habit,  not  only  comfortable,   but 
almost  a  necessary.     Accident   kd    me   scveia 
^  ears  past,  when  riding,  to  chew  the  leaves,  and 
Sometimes  the  buds  of  the  sassafras  to  allay  the 
intolerable  heat  and  pain  produced  by  the  high- 
ly  concentrated  acid  on  the  stomach  ;  the  ettect 
of    which  caused  me   to  think  of  sassatras   tea, 
which    in  a  few  weeks,  produced  the  most  hap- 
Dv    eflect;  the   symptoms  having  been  entirely 
removed,   and  no  return  having  been  as  yet  ex^ 
perienced,    although  five    months  have  passed 
o\er.    There  are  two  species  ot  sassatras,  tht 
one  haviog  a  red,  the  other  a  white   root— th. 
white  is  much  the  most  pleasant,  and  should  not 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

July  9,  lS2o. 

Mr.  Skinner,  ,    .    , ,      ,  •    .  . 

That  it  is  a  much  more  desirable  object  to 
prevent  disease  by  removing  the  cause,  than  to 
be  able  to  effect  a  cure.  I  think,  will  be  admit- 
ted by  every  one.  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that 
Epidemics  in  our  cities,  particularly  Yellow  Fe- 
ver are  of  domestic  origin,  attribute  them,  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  effects  of  foul  air  secreted 
in  drains,  cellars,  wells  and  vaults.  This  nox- 
ious vapour  escaping  gradually,  from  the  places 
in  which  it  is  generated  or  collected,  is  taken  up 
with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
at  particular  seasons,  becomes  a  preponderating 
component  part  of  tlie  atmosphere.  Under 
these  impressions  it  has  occurred  tome,  that  some 
plan  might  be  devised,  to  get  rid  of  this  va- 
pour as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  1  would  propose,  in 
any  situation  where  it  is  known  that  this  vapour 
collects,  to  erect  a  column  coulainiag  two  funnels 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURRENT.— couRECTKD  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §7- Howard  street 
Superfine,  >;r  2J— fine  do.  $6  75— Wharf,  do.  ,§6  00 
—White  wheat,  gl  22  to  1  30— Red  do.  gl  18 
to  %\  21— Rye,  50  cents — Corn.  45  to  50  cents 
-country  Oats.  35  cents-  Beef.  8  cents  per  lb. 
—Live  Cattle.  §6  to  %t  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, hog  round.  $10— Pork.  S4  50  to  5  59 
per  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  »''•  pound— Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb.— Beans,  »i  37i  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts.— Red  Clover  Seed,  gj  aO 
a  *6— Orchard  Grass  do.gS-Herds'  Grass  do.  §3 
-  Timothy  do.  $4  50— Millet,  none—Buckwheat, 
none—Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  tioni 
the  wagons  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  the  bar- 
rel—Apple brandy.  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad.  4»6  50.  scarce— Herni.gs, 
No.  1,  82  7S  per  bbl. — No.  2,^2  50 — Fine  salt, 
60  to  65  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  70— Butter, 
(firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb.— Eggs,  16  cts.  per  doz. 
—New  Hay,  ^14  per  ton— Straw,  gS. 

Makyland  Tobacco.— 6a/f«  corrected  trom 
last  report.— 95  hhds.  raised  by  Thomas  B. 
Crawford  of  Prince  George's  County,  say  26  Se- 
conds averaged  g6  50—67  First  at  jglO  3-8.      ^ 
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\A\tevM\a\  \m\»vuven\ftut. 

OlT^THE    PARaIsWUNT    IMPOKTA^^^ 
TO  MAUYLAND,  OF  A  CANAL  lO  THl' 
SUSQUEHANNA. 

No.  XI. 

Indeftendent  of  any  advar.ta'^'e  on  fuel,  (67) 
or  in  extending-  a  Canal  nu-oi(^al>on  over  the 
^l/rifantj.  (99  J  for  every  dollar  of  firojr  to 
jManjla'mi  from  the  rotomac  Canal  and  its 
tiji/irndasces,  an  eaglr,  in  profiortioii  to  the  cost 
nay  be  ado/i'ed  as  a  moderate  estimate  (101) 
fen    the    Susquehanna  ;    ivilh  this    ini/iortnnt 


'differenee,that    it  is  understood  the  enterfirise\mi-rc 
fur  stcuring  tli 
vanlaj^eous  ofieration 


assertions,  wliicli  from  anonymous  indivicluals,  and 
other  incorrect  sources  have  from  time  to  time 
found  their  way  into  some  of  our  public  papers.  As 
far,  however,  as  has  yet  come  under  my  no- 
tice, no  better  evidence  than  mere  assertion  has 
been  produced  ir.  su))p'irt  of  tliese  opposite 
pretensions,  liut  mere  assertion,  it  is  well  ku()wn, 
is  no  evidence.  It  is  so  understood  jn  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  and  would  there  be  totally  un- 
availing towards  establishing  any  controverted 
claim  whatever,  were  it  only  for  a  s-ngle  cent 
in  amount.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  cor.rlusively 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that 
assertions  are  too  liable    to  be  founded   in 


error  of  opinion  ;  too  frequently   detected  in  be- 

'■n'tTL"'er/iendiiHre'of  i>ig  destitute  of  truth  ;  too  completely  suscepti- 

■as   nearlu  two  millions  ble    of  being  moulded  n.to  any  torm,  or  coined 

uired   /o    commence"  receiving  the  in   any  manner,  agreeably  to  the  pleasure  or  the 

uirea    lo    coiiimi.  b  motives  of  their  authors,  to  be   suffered  to  have 

the   least  influence  in  th^'  decision  of  a  great  pub 


fur  securing  the   eagles    may  be  fiut  into   ad- 
X'antaj^eous  o/ieration    with  an    r.^'--'^" 
only  one  million,  ivhereas,  nearly 


%vitl  be  req 

^oUais.  ,     ■        J 

104.  The   certainty  of    every    conclusion  tie 
pends  upon  the  certain' y  of  its  premises. 


countrv  more  than  another.  Our  legislators  will 
not  regard  filace,  but  the  degree  of  public  .foori 
resulting  from  the  location,  and  execution  of  any 
public  work. — If  there  is  one  spot  in  a  state  whi  h 
merits  more  privileges,  and  to  which  more  legis- 
lative patronage  should  be  shewn  than  to  ano- 
ther, that  spot  is  its  commercial  cmfiorium. — In 
proportion  as  this  rises  in  respectability  and 
wealth,  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  commonwealth  increased.  We  form 
our  opinion  generally,  of  thepowerof  a  state,  or 
kingdom,  by  the  commercial  standing  of  its  Cafii' 
tul.  Underthis  view  of  the  subject,  the  best  po- 
licy for  a  state  to  pursue,  is,  to  contribute  by  eve- 
ry means  in  its  power,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
its  chief  place  of  business  ;  allowing  it  every 
privilegeconsistent  with  the  righ>.>  of  the  people. 
The  welfare  of  Baltimore,  then,  should  be  high- 
ly cherished  by  Maryland.  No  city  is  better  lo- 
cated than  this,  to  rise  in  commercial  importance, 


From  lie  question,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  millions  provided  its  citizens  do  their  duty  ;  the  state  will 
uncertain  premises,    it    is    abundantly    evident 


that  no  certain' conclusion  can  possil)ly  be  drawn. 
Under  these  views  peimit  me  to  propose  as 
premises  too  certain  to  he  doubted,  that  ac- 
cording to  strict  justice  and  established  nsaire 
the  profits  of 
di\idcd  in  propi 
Hence  it  follows, 

ate  towards  opening  the  Potomac  Canal  ^500,000, 
somewhat  less  than  one  third   of  the  estimated 


of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

107.  When  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and 
often  repeated  to  obtrude  7nere  assertion  as  evi- 
dei.ce  upon   any    occasion,  and   more  especially 


I  find  that  its  best  interests  are  concerned  in  grant- 
ing its  patronage.— I  find  by  the  perusal  of  youp 


valuable  paper,  that  an  effort  is  now  making  to 
place  Maryland  upon  the  high  ground  which  its 


all  partnei  ships  are  required  to  be  becomes  irresistible,  that  it 
,por  ion  to  the' nputs  of  the  parties,  ot  thepaities  ;  that  it  is  ,n  t 
«s,thatwereMarvlandtoapp,opri-  "/  which    they    uue   it   in 


n  a  case  of  superior  importance,  the  inference  geographical  position  so  fuMy  entitles  it  to— may 

at  it  is  the  only  alternative  this  effort  be  crowned  with  success.     I  have  read 

tact,  the  only  evidence  iwith  consideraljle  interest,  the  various  papers  re- 
er  to  avail  ilating  to  the  formation  of  a  navigable  ciiHa/ be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Susquehunnah,  and  between 


their  pov 
themselves.     But  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  in-  ,  ,       d   / 

telligent    mind  that  mere  awcrtJO??,  independent  i  fras/iw.g-^on  and  \\\e  Potomac  above  the    Hidge. 
r  evidence  to   give  it  credit,   is  of  a  The  association  of  these  two  works  you  will  re- 


expenditure.  ™*- «J"."' f '•'•';*",';l'Vf''f  l^f  ,^„'^^^^^^  cha^racter'entireirtoo'  doubtful  for  any  person  to  collect,  was  what  I   advocated  in  my  treatise  OB 
square  miles,  that  js^the  trade   otj^^^^^  •  -  • ....,,-..,_„.     „..u,..u.., 

Mir T     f-,„  ,,...,.^„1«     t-«  t^t^c    vj\^\\   Q   rnrt  lo-.iH  of    1 R90. 

ch  indebted  to  your  corre^ 

thy,  for  entering  into  the  de» 

subject — his  positions  are  ve- 

I    should  judge  his  fellow  ci- 

appreciate  his  valuable  servj- 


tkd  tothe  benefit  of  all   the  trade  that    should 
float  upon  i's  suiface. 

l(o.    Con^i.-'erin!',    a!so.    that  the 
markit  which  is  already  excellent,  mav 
course  of  a  few   \eais,  hv  a  due  improvf 
the    great   local  advantages  of  its    situation,  he       ^ 
rendered  ncarlii,  or.  perhaps,  equally  as  desira    be.ieve 


papers,  (section  48)  speaking 

arribcrty  never  To  believe  that  anv  ivliite  swan,  of  the  distance  to  canal,  between  Baltimore  and 

Paltimore  was  blacf: ;  or  any   black- crow,  white,  u.uil  good  the   Susquehannah.    he  observes,  I  have   stated 

Laltimoie  ^„|,,,^'ntial  evidence   were  produced  to   es-  this   at  75  miles;  but    that  he   is    convinced  it 


in  the  and 


fact. 


In  like  manner  every  indivi-  must  be  more.— This  I  huve  arfm;Y?ef/ under  the 

ces  of  locality  of  canal,  that  he 


hv  ^  flue  imT^rovpment  o'  tai'ish  t!ie    

'  '-         ■'     ■      dual  in  the  community  is  equally  at  liberty  to  dis-  sawp  CH-c«ws/a/!  .„<:.• 

whatever    incredible    advantatfes    have  lays  down  ;  for  instance,  in  page  96  ot  my^trea^ 


lit    least,    of   50,000    square   miles  ;    that  is, 

SO.OOO   square    miles    of    countr\-    (17)    inferior'. 

in' /.oint  offrt'dity  to  no^orton  of  the   United  .^^  .^^.^  editor  ok  the  American  farmer. 

iiia<es.     But  inritpendtnt'of  all    ihe  advantages  ^,^    j 

cf    snf.erior  ferliWy,    20,000  square    miles  are  „,K-rximM  r\NATS  OF  POTOMVC 

equallv  as  capaole  of   producing    a     profit     "'  THE  JUNCTION  CAN AL^ 

six  .lollnrs,  as  ",,S33  can  he  to  produce  a  profit  ot  AND  bUbQUEHANN  AH. 

one    dollar       Ow'ni,     agnin,    to   the    estimated  DliAR  SlR,      „     ,    ,          ,  .     ^    r  i             it 

one                               Vtomac   income  of  dollars  I  am  pleased  to  find  the  subject  of  Internal  Im- 


Bu/ifiosinic  we  should  have  to  depend  u/ion  the  head 
waters  of  Monocacy  and  Conewago  to  feed  the 
locks)  85  miles — at,  (kc. 

My  former  distance  of  75  miles  is  predicated 
upon  the  ca/iacity  which  the  /'c^r^mac  canal  would 
furnish,  to  choose  our  ground,  in  the  elevated  re- 
gions between  Baltimore  and  the  Susquehaiiiiah 
'.  iver,  thus  avoiding  many  a  circuitous  turn,  which 
—  would  subject  "IS 


c;:i' Illations,  which  cor-espond  with  it,  are  com 
pieu-lv  at  variance  with  certain  resolutions  that 
have  been  formed,  it  is  presumed,  without  the 
authority  of  correct  information  upon  the  subject, 
and  aUo'widtlv  different  from  nu.nerous  confident 

Vol.  o.—Zi, 


'wis<lom  and  liberalitv,  to  deny  their  support  or  fer  from  thiit  ot  our  canal,  he  fon.ier  bung  con- 
™od  wiJht  oa.iy  scheme,  which  has  for  its  ob-  fined  to  ,l,e  circuitous  beds  ot  the  bchuylkiU, 
k.ct  the  ad'ancenient  of  the  public  good;  l^ecauseFulpih  ken  and  Swaara  rivers-^vhereas  our  ca- 
ts tendency  is  to  benefit  one  particular  section  of  nal,  owing  to  the  superior  elevut.oa  ot  us  summit 
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watcrs.-can  be  made  to  sweep  along  the  most  fa-  rivers  to  which  these  remarks  will  not  apply  in 
vorable  grounds  I  the  general — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  hus 

After  clearing  up  this  difference,  permit  me  to-quehannah,  whose  -^ayigablecapacities  are  so  e^ 

take  a  brief  view  if  this  interesting  subject.  t^^"^' ^e  above  tide  water  ;  but  it  /°' ^ '^'^  ^PP'  «^ 

"  ,   ,  ,  ,  .,       in  one  point  of  this  river,   where   the  navigation 

It  is  with  regret  I   have  learnt    that  an  idea'  '   ^-^^  difficulties  which  occur  here,  seem 


still  exists,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your  citizens, 
that  it  would  be  the  most  expedient  plan,  in  open- 
ing a  navigation  between  the  Susquehannah  and 
Baltimore,  to  keeh  to  the  bed  of  the  river. — In  so 


some  of  your  ingenious  correspondents  would 
furnish  such  observations  as  to  tlie  comparative 
expense  of  boring  and  well  digging,  8cc.  &c.  in 
our  country  jas  may  occur,  a  circumstance  tha'. 
will  prove  particularly  acceptable  to 

MANY. 


HYDRAULICKS. 

'  The   facility  by  which    a  constant  supply  of 


to  render  ail  the  benefits  of  the  upper  navigation 
comparatively  nugatory. — Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  doubly  binding  on  us  to  adhere  strict- 1 

.  ■  ^  ,  ly  to  the  rule  laid  down,  to  leave  the  natural  bed.Upi-ing  water  may  be  obtained  at  comparatively 

i7>iportunt  an  under!  aking,  as  the  one  before  us,  l  ]Mature  lias  done  much  for  the  Susquehannah  river,  iijule  expense,  by  boring,  may,  througli  the  me- 
trust  that  we  will  allow  our  past  ej^/ienence  to  ^_^^j  ^^^^  citizens  of  Baltimore  would  be  wanting  jdium  of  vour  miscellany,  be  made  public.  It  is 
guide  us  to  a  rig/it  decision— we  know  how  i/usuj/i-  .^^  .^^j^j^jj^,^  ^^^Yi.e  interests  of  their  city  and  state,  Idesirable  to  be  known,  that  in  almost  all  situa- 
cienl  lh\s  syslem  ot  improvement  has  been  to  oui  ^^  neglect  /icr/"c(rriH§- its  navigation  ;  this,  as  has;tions  water  may  be  obtained  by  this  method  at 
navigation— all  attempts  to  render  etticient  y'^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^^^^  ^^^^  only  be  done  by  ^cox'^ig- its  bed;the  expense  of  a  few  pounds;  whereas  the  ex- 
7ja/ura/ beds  of  our  rivers  u6oi'f  tide  wateis  loi  ,^|,  Yoj-j^  Haven,  and  constructing  an  artificial  ipense  of  sinking  a  well  to  the  main  spring,  loo. 
navigation,  where  o6s;r!(c;is?!s  occur,  have  prov-  ^  =>  I' ,        ,  .   "  .  ■       ,.    ^-u-.j 

ed  abortive,    that   is,    they  have  not  answered 
the  ends  contemplated  ;  and  the  reason  is    ve 


often  deters  the  party  from  attempting  it.  Should 
The  only  question  then  ought  to  be,  whether  I  you  consider  this  communication  su(ficiently  iu- 
—  .  If-  t,A  mis  ari^ciu/ channel  should  course  the  6q«^'s  of  teresting,  I  hope  you  will  give  it  publicity,  that 
ry  obvious :— every  obstruction  t"at 'S  removea.^j^^  ^.j^.^^,  .^  ^j^^  ^^^^^j,  ^j,.  ^.^^.^.^.^  ^^^.^^^  jj^^  ^g^^.p^^^^^j,  .^^  ,^^^  situations  of  life  mav  have  the 
increases  the  velocity  ot  the  water  above  and  De- ;  ^^.^  .^  ^^^^  nearest  firacticable  route  to  Baltimore  :  opportauitv  of  procuring  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
low,  and  frequently  injures,  it  not  dej:""oys  "'«  ti^g  i^uer  unquestionably,  should  be  preferred,  uries  in  nature— good,  pure  and  wholesome  w;;- 
navigation  above— nothing  IS  more  u'n^cul- tuan.  .^^_  .^.^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^j.  ^1^^  other  are  so  manifest  ter,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  with  little  trou- 
tn  t.ff"prt  a  safe  and  easv  uassasTe  throush  tlie  ra-       ^,  ,        ...  =■ ,■ .i,„  f„ii„..,;„„  .,„^„;,;oc  .  i.,..     _.,.i    ,^  .   .._;u: 11,1, .1,   ^^.^^ 


to  effect  a  safe  and  easy  passage  through 
pids  of  a  river;  because,  often,  when  you  have 
accomplished  the  removal  of  one  impediment, 
you  create  another  ;  thus,  in  nine  cases  out  ot 
ten,  a  greater  evil  is  produced  than  is  remov 
neither  science  nor  art  can  effectually  aid  us, 
whilst  we  contend  with  the  torrents  of  a  river, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Susquehannah  below  York 
Haven. — If  we  succeed  in  overcoming  the  violence 
of  these,  and  make  a  safe  navigation,  we  must 
quit  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  creep 
along  its  banks  with  a  small  portion  of  its  waters, 
artfully  using  them  to  subserve  the  purposes  we 
have  in  view.  Independent  of  what  our  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  on  the  subject,  the  /iractice  of 
all  those  nations  that  have  had  works  of  this  na- 
ture executed,  is  0/1/iosed  to  keeping  the  beds  ot 
the  rivers,  when  contemplating  a  great  iniprove- 
nicnt  in  the  navigation,  whether  on  the  ground  ot 
economy  or  propriety. — Since  the  introduction  of 
canals,  they  are  satisfied,  that  to  attempt  to  re- 
move the  natural  obstructions  in  the  river,  is  like 
throwing  so  much  labor  and  money  away  :  they 
rather  strove  to  push  the  navigation  by  cunals  far 
from  them.  I  trust,  therefore,  we  shall  have  too 
much  prudence  and  foresight,  to  subject  our  hopes 
to  disappointment,  and  our  works  to  ruin  or  in 


— this  will  appear  from  the  following  premises  :  ble,  and  at  a  tritliiig  exi)ense.     Although  some 
1st.  The  great  difference  there   is  in  the  dii-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham  have   obtained 
;a?zcf  of  the  two  routes  to  Baltimore — 2d.  Thedif-  a    good  supply   of  excellent     water   from   deep 
"''.^Iference  in  point  o{  safety,  in  transporting  articles  sunk  wells  to  the  main  spring,  there  are  a  great 
'            of  produce,  &c.  to  market,  as   well  as  the  securi-  proportion  who  are  obliged  to  buy  water  of  the 
ty   given   the   works  against  freshets. — 3d.  The  carriers,  who  procure  it  from   the  well  on  Tot- 
fine   country  which  the  direct  route  would  pass  tenhani  green  which  was  dug,  and  a  pump  erect- 
through,  and  the  value  the   canal  would  give  to  ed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Thomas  Smi;h, 
the  lands  through  which  it  would  flow — from  the  Esq.  &;c.  in   1^91.     Mr.  Mathew  in  the  summer 
health    enjoyed  in  this  country,   settlements  and  of    last    year,    adopted    the    method   of    boring 
villages  would  be  located  on  its  banks,  which  we  through     the     earth   to    the    mane    spring,     at 
know  would  not  probably   be  the  case  were  the''  '      ■'  "      "       j   .      -     n     -   —     ^--. 


canal  carried  along  the  banks  of  the  river. — These 
among  otc.er  reasons  might  be  adduced,  to  prove 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  inland  route  in  pre- 
ference   to   that  of  the  river — satisfied  on   this 
head,  we  will  review  briefly  the  plan  by  which  1 
propose  to  effect  this  important  object. 
With  sentiments  ot  respect, 
Dear  Sir, 
I  salute  you, 

ROBERT  MILLS. 
Columbia,  ( S.  C.J  July  27,  1S23. 


The  following  papers   were    forwarded   by    a 

friend,  in  whose  taste   and  judgment   as  to  the 

utility  '  by  attempting  to  remove  the  obstructions  designation   of  suitable  subjects  for  our  Journal 


in  the  bed  of  our  river. — Whatever  work  we  do  ^yg  ^ave  great  confidence.  That  a  plentiful  supply 
accomplish,  let  us  make  it  answer  the  end  for  qj-  py^e  water  at  all  seasons,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
■which  it  was  intended,  and  permanent  in  its  cha-  pense,  is  a  concern  of  the  very  first  consequence 
racter.  Rivers  are  the  natural  drains  t.f  a  coun-  to  all  farmers,  nobody  will  deny;  but  as  to  the 
try,  and  are  perpetually  subject  to'  interruption  practicability  of  procuring  it  "  in  all  situations," 
and' change  in  their  navigable  capacities,  from  the  it  would  be  one  of  those  discoveries  which  we 
torrents  of  rain  which  frequently  deluge  them,  ^re  wont  to  consider  "  too  good  to  be  true". — In- 
W  here  obstructions  often  occur,  from  rapias,  ge,,uity^  it  is  true,  may  work  wonders,  but  it 
and  it  is  expedient  to  perfect  a  navigation  must  work  by  the  aid,  and  not  in  violation  of  the 
through  the  section  of  country  which  a  river  wa-  [^ws  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  philosophy  — The 
ters,  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  the  best  po-  ggg  of  miracles  has  passed  with  the  age  of  ig- 
licy'to  abandon  its  bed  altogether,  and  substitute  „orance.  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  finding 
an  artificial  navigation  ;  this  practice  most  gene-  water,  and  the  point  to  which  it  may  be  elevated, 
rally  shortens  the  route,  and  reduces  the  expenses  to  prevent  the  entertainment  of  any  false  hopes 
incident  to  the  removal  of  the  original  difficul  j  we  thought  it  best  to  submit  the  extracts  which 
ties  in  the  river:— for  anavigation  that  lies  be-j^ave  been  published  in  so  many  papers  without 
twcen  &  grand  inland  depot  aiiii  a  sea  jiort,  this  (-omment,  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  first 
ju.e  applies  more  particularly. —  That  a  naviga-  teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
tion  nuiv  truly  benefit  a  country,  it  is  necessary  I  in  America— and  by  him  they  were  returned 
that  the'  passage  be  performed  with  eijual  f"«f,i  with  the  plain  and  satisfactory  philosophical  ob- 
each  way, — that  the  nearest  course  should  be  ta  Ijervations  which  follow  the  extracts  in  thispa- 
len  to  the  /irincijiul  Jwints  of  the  country  ;  and  pgr — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


for  both  these  reasons  the  beds  of  rivers  beyond 
tidewater,  must  most  generally  be  forsaken  ;  be- 
cause torrents  in  time  of  rain,  which  are  extreme- 
ly injurious  to  works  of  art,  with  the  sho.ds 
in  dry  seasons  ;  to.gether  with  the  current  ever 


in  dry  seasons  ,  iv.ijcwiti    n^.w.   v. .v.  ^^..^ u„,.;,,o- fr,,- Wptpr  "  .'Vi- 

netting  one. .ay,  will  very  frequently  ■"'^■''•"PV  f  '  V^  to^  ^Vat^N^^^^^^^^ 
free  intercour-.f,  and  render  fn-,h  w^ter  river  na-  ^  late  l.uroiHan  pnoiic 
vrgation  prec«»us.-Tr«e.  ther«  arc  some  of  omyo"  i°r  insertion,  accom 


FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GAZETTE. 

Messrs.  Editors,- The  two  pieces  under  the 
head   of  "  Hydraulicks,"    and    "  Directions    for 
;.  have  been  selected  from 
cation,  and   are  furnished 


his  farm  in  Broad  lane.  Page  grten,  Totten- 
ham, when  he  obtained  a  constant  and  copious 
supply  of  water  from  a  depth  of  120  feet,  which 
rises  eight  feet  above  the  surface,  and  flowing 
over,  forms  an  elegant  little  cascade.  It  has 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  since  the  spring 
was  tapped.  Having  succeeded  on  his  oivn  pre- 
mises, bethought  a  similar  experiment  might 
be  tried  with  equal  success  on  the  waste  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  li;gh  road,  opposite  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  work  house,  and  which  would  be  of 
moit  essential  benefit,  not  only  to  the  inhabitanti 
residing  in  that  part  of  the  parish,  but  to  the 
public  at  large.  This  suggestion  being  made  to 
the  vestry,  it  was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Parish,  and  the  work  commenced.  The  ground 
wap  bored  to  the  depth  of  105  feet,  when  a  fine 
spring  of  water  issued  forth,  which  rises  6  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  through  a  tube 
within  a  cast  iron  pedestal,  and  flowing  over  the 
lip  or  edge  of  a  vase,  forms  a  bell-shaped  conti- 
nual sheet  of  water,  inclosing  the  vase,  as  in  a 
glass  case  :  it  is  collected,  and  again  conducted 
downward  through  the  pedestal  to  the  place  of 
Its  di.Ticharge,  out  of'the  mouth  of  a  dolphin, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  for  i  he 
convenience  of  placing  a  pitcher  under.  The 
quantity  of  water  thrown  up  and  discharged,  is 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  gallons  a  minute.  The  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  boring  the  .ground  for  wa- 
ter instead  of  digging,  particularly  at  great 
depths,  renders  the  former  method  of  great  1  n- 
portance  to  the  public,  since  water  is  obtained  >y 
boring  at  a  small  expense,  as  is  exemplified  Ijy 
the  tollowing  table  This  table  shows  the  price 
of  boring  and  well  sinking  respectively,  at  every 
ten  feet  of  depth,  from  ten  feet  to  two  hundred  feet, 
viz  :  Boring  at  four  /lence  per  foot  for  the  first 
ten  feet,  eight  /lence  per  foot  for  the  second  ten 
feet,  -AwA  four  fience  jier  foot  additional  and  pro- 
gressive for  each  following  ten  feet ;  and  of  well 
sinking  at  tivo  sliillings  and  six  /lence  per  foot 
tor  the  first  ten  feet,  three  shillings  and  six 
'lence  per  foot  for  the  second  ten  teet,  and  one 
shilling  per  foot  additional  ami  progressive  foi' 


panicd  by  a  request  that  |  each  succeeding  ten  feet. 
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TABLE    OF    PRIC?:S. 

Price  of  boring.  Price  of  well  sinkir.g. 

£   s.  d.  S  cts.  £  «.  cl.         $  cts. 

084  185  036             0  77 

0  10  0  2  22  0  10  0  22 
100  4  44  150             5  5S 

1  13  4  7  40  3     0  0  13  33 

2  10  0  11   11  5     5  0  23  33 

3  10  0  15  55  8     0  0  35  55 

4  13  4  20  74  115  0  50  00 
6  0  0  26  66  19  5  0  85  55 
r  10  0  33  33  24  0  0  106  66 
9     3  4  40  74  29     5  0  130  00 

110  0  48  83  35  0  0  155  55 
13  0  0  i'i'  '7  41  5  0  183  33 
15  3  4  67  40  48  0  0  213  33 
17  10  0  77  77  55  5  0  245  55 
20  0  0  88  88  63  0  0  280  00 
22  13  4  100  74  71  5  0  316  65 
25  10  0  113  33  80  0  e  355  55 
28  10  0  126  66  38  5  0  170  00 
31  13  4  140  74  99  0  0  440  00 
35  0  0  155  55  109  5  0  485  55 
0     0  4  0     7       120     0  0        533  33 

0     0  8  0  14         15     0  0         66  66 

0     0  4  0   '7 

Snce  the  introduction  of  this  cheap  and  sim- 
ple method  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  many  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  parish 
have  adopted  it,  whose  example  is  followed  by 
many  in  the  adjoining  iiarishes,  and  also  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  with  universal  success.  The 
ernamental  purposes  also  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied are  iiinun)eral)le,  and  present  themselves 
to  the  men  oi  taste  in  endless  varieties  of  forms, 
such  as  i'ountains,  waterfalls,  or  basins  for  dres- 
sed grounds  ;  tor  baths,  or  for  ornament,  as  well 
as  the  uses  of  the  garden  and  the  conservatory  ; 
but  the  man  of  science  will  hereafter  employ  it 
as  a  principle  of  motion,  and  direct  it  to  various 
mechanical  operations. 

Dcscri/ition  of  the  fjoln  used  in  boriiiff  for  iva- 
tir,  iS^c.  tsfc. 
"  The  first  tool  used  is  an  auger :  the  shell 
part,  which  forms  the  hole  or  bore  in  the  earth 
or  strata  tbroui^h  which  it  passes,  is  mostly 
from  two  and  a  half  to  tluee  inches  in  diametei  ; 
the  hollow  part  of  it  being  about  one  foot  four 
inches  in  length,  and  constructed  nearly  in  the 
form  of  the  carpenter's  common  auger.  The 
rod  parts  are  formed  in  separate  pieces,  of  four 
fctt  ion;;  each,  which  screw  into  one  anotlier  by 
means  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  male  and 
female  screw,  to  any  suitable  length,  one  after 
another  as  the  depth  of  the  hole  or  bore  may  re- 
quire. 'I'he  size  of  tlie  stem  above  the  auger 
part  is  about  an  inch  square,  except  at  thejoiuts, 
^vhcre,  for  the  sake  of  strength,  they  are  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  more.  There  are  also  a  chi- 
sel and  punch  for  sort  wing  on,  in  going  through 
hard  gravel  or  metallic  substances,  in  order  to 
exj'editc  the  passage  of  the  auger,  which  could 
not  otherwise  perforate  such  hard  bodies.  The 
punch  is  often  used  when  the  auger  is  not  applied, 
to  pierce  or  open  the  land  or  gravel,  and  give  a 
more  easy  issue  oj-  discharge  to  the  water.  The 
chisel  is  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad 
at  the  point,  and  made  very  sharp  for  cutting 
stone,  and  tlie  punch  an  inch  square  like  the 
other  part  of  the  rods,  with  a  sharp  point  also. 
There  is  a  shifting  handle  of  wood  which  is 
fastened  with  two  iron  wedges  affixed  to  it,  tor 
the  purpose  of  turning  round  the  rods  in  boring, 
and  also  two  iron  keys  for  screwing  and  unscrew- 
ing the  rods,  and  for  assisting  the  handle  when 
the  soil  is  very  stiff,  more  than  two  men  bein..?, 
required  to  turn  the  tool;  sometimes  a  windlass 
is  used.  The  manner  of  using  tne  augur  in 
tforkinij  of  it  is  simply  thus:  two  or  three  men 


are  necessary.  Two  stand  on  a  stage,  erected  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the  ground,  who 
turn  it  round  by  means  of  the  wooden  handle,  and 
when  the  auger  part  is  full,  they  draw  it  up  out 
of  the  hole,  and  the  man  below  clears  out  the 
earth  with  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and 
assists  in  pulling  the  augur  up  out  of  the  hole 
or  bore,  and  in  directing  it  into  it  again,  and  can 
also  assist  in  turning  with  the  iron  handle  or  key, 
when  the  depth  and  length  of  the  rods  require 
additional  force  to  perform  the  operation.  The 
workmen  should  be  careful  in  boring,  not  to  go 
deeper  at  one  time,  without  drawing  an  exact 
length  of  the  shell  of  the  augur,  otherwise  the 
earth,  clay  or  sand,  through  which  it  is  boring 
after  the  shell  is  f>dl,  may  make  it  difficult  to 
pull  out.  A  cylindrical  pipe  bemg  placed  in  the 
hole,  and  driven  downward  with  a  mallet,  and 
the  boring  continued,  the  pipe  may  be  forced 
down  to  a  greater  depth,  so  as  to  reach  the  wa- 
ter or  spring.  Wells  made  in  this  manner  are 
superior  to  those  constructed  in  the  common 
method,  not  only  in  point  of  cheapness,  but  al- 
so by  affording  a  more  certain  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  water.  In  case  the  water  near  the  sur- 
face should  not  be  of  a  good  quality,  the  perfo- 
ration may  be  continued  to  a  greater  depth,  till 
a  pure  fluid  can  be  procured. 

The  pipes  should  be  either  of  cast  iron,  or 
other  metallic  substance,  and  made  to  fit,  with 
great  exactness,  the  aperture  made  by  the 
boring  auger,  or  they  would  not  be  durable, 
|but  speedily  become  leaky  and  out  of  order. 
jThe  best  mode  would,  therefore,  probably  be 
that  of  having  metallic  pipes  cast  tor  the  pur- 
jpose,  and  formed  so  as  to  fit  exactly  upon  each 
other,  to  any  depth  that  might  be  necessary 
in  bcning  for  water.  When  old  wells  have 
Ibeconie  injured  or  tainted  from  any  circumstance 
or  accident,  being  previously  emptied,  the  bot- 
tom may  he  perforated  in  a  similar  manner,  so 
as  to  reach  the  lower  sheet  of  water  or  main 
spring.  The  water  will  then  rise  in  the  cylin- 
drical tube  in  a  pure  state,  and  flow  into  the 
body  of  the  well  or  pump  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  up." 

Sir, 

Tottenham,  from  such  imperfect  accounts  as 
1  have  seen  of  it,  appears  to  be  a  valley,  five 
or  six  miles  North-easterly  from  London, 
skirted  on  one  side  by  the  river  Lea,  navigable 
to  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  about  eight 
miles  below.  The  place  is  principally  compos- 
ed of  rich  meadow  ground,  and  so  flat  as  to  be 
flooded  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  conceive,  that  some  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  one  of  V7hich,  is  said  to  be 
400  feet  high,  may  contain  caverns,  suitable  for 
reservoirs  of  water,  from  whicii  veins  will  flovv 
in  various  directions,  among  the  strata  of  rocks 
which  form  the  common  b.ise  that  supports  botli 
the  valley  and  surrounding  hills.  If  then  an 
orifice  be  ojjened  down  to  any  such  vein,  the 
water  according  to  the  general  laws  of  Mydros- 
taticks,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  reservoir, 
or  fountain  head:  and  it  will  be  quite  immateri- 
al, whether  the  orifice  be  tliree  inches,  or  three 
times  three  feet,  in  diameter;  the  height,  to 
which  the  water  will  ascend,  being  in  both  ca- 
ses, the  same.  The  introduction  of  an  air-tight 
tube,  however,  may  be  necessary,  as  otherwise, 
the  porosity  of  the  surrounding  mass,  might  ab- 
sorb the  vv'ater. 

But  surely  no  person  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  hydrostatick  principles,  could  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that,  by  noring  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed, water  could  be  had  in  any  situation. 
The  thing  is  absoluteU-  impossible,  in  any  other 
case  than  where  a  reservoir  exists  in  a  higher 


position  than  the  surface  where  the  water  is  to 
be  raised:  and  even  there,  the  vein  penetrated 
must  have  an  air-tight  ronimunication  with  the 
reservoir.  No  doubt,  there  arc  many  situations, 
adjacent  to,  and  in  the  vales  between  our  moun- 
tains, and  even  hills  of  moderate  height,  where 
water  might  be  procured  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed; but  unfortunately,  these  are  not  the  situ- 
ations where  it  is  most  wanted;  and  to  search 
tor  it  where  there  is  no  commanding  eminence 
of  rock  formation,  capable  of  containing  reser- 
voirs, will  be  found  to  terminate  in  lost  labour. 
Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 

John  S.  Skinnek,  Esck 

^■»3t^' 

A  prospectus  has  been  circulated  in  Paris,  of  a 
new  machine,  which,  if  we  may  believe  its 
inventors,  will  entirely  overturn  the  present 
system  of  hydraulics.  They  engage  to  supply  a 
small  steam  engine,  which  will  raise  water  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
quarts  per  minute.  The  machine  will,  it  is 
said,  consume  but  a  pennyworth  of  coals  in  an 
hour,  in  which  time  it  will  raise  nine  hundred 
quarts  to  the  specified  height.  It  is  to  cost 
six  hundred  francs,  and  to  last  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  No  payment  is  required  until 
the  engine  has  been  tried  and  given  satisfaction  ; 
until  it  is  fixed,  and  raises  the  water  from  the 
well  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  will  thus 
be  secured  against  the  destructive  ravages  of 
fire.  The  proprietors  likewise  offer,  at  a  pro- 
gressive advance,  machines  which  will  raise 
double,  triplo  and  decuple  quantities  of  water, 
to  double,  triple  and  decuple  heights,  (that  is  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
or  six  hundred  feet,)  and  thus  in  infinite  pro- 
gression. They  at  first  concealed  their  names, 
and  this  mysterious  conduct  excited  suspicion  ; 
they  have  since,  however,  made  themselves 
known,  and  prove  to  be  Messi-s.  Crosson,  bro- 
thers, both  of  them  pupils  in  the  Polytechnic 
school,  and  one  of  t 'em  a  commandant  of  artil- 
lery, v/hose  talents  are  said,  in  the  Parisian 
circles,  to  inspire  the  greatest  confidence.  They 
keep  their  discovery  a  secret,  and  will  not  di- 
vulge it  till  they  have  raised  subscriptions 
for  twenty  thousand  inches  of  water  according 
to  their  mode  of   calculating. —  U.  6'.   Gaz. 

AGJiK  IJL'LUKE. 

Rr/iurt   of  an  inrjuiry    into  the    mode    of  culti- 
-valins;  and  treatiiit^  Flax,  in  t/ie  A'et/ierlands, 
isfc.  by  Peter   Bcsnard,  Esrj.  Ins/iector-Gene- 
ral  for  Lvinstcr,  JMimater,  ana    Connaught. 
(Continued  from  our  last.) 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  FLAX  IN  TrIE  NETHERLANDS. 
Soil. — The  soil  preferred  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  flax  in  the  Netherlands,  is  a  deep 
loamy  clay,  or  what  they  term  (fat  landl  free 
from  weeds,  and  capable  of  giving  wheat,  vvhich 
is  in  almost  every  case  the  previous  crop  ;  ex- 
cept when  land  after  producing  madder  is  to  be 
had,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant,  being  rather  limited,  it 
is  rarely  to  be  met  in  quantity,  compared  with 
wheat  stubtjle ;  it  is,  however,  a  general  practice 
in  that  country,  never  to  sow  flax  but  in  rich, 
good  ground. 

Preparation  of  thk.  soil. — The  mode  usually 
follovved  in  the  Netherlands  of  preparing  ground 
for  flax,  if  from  wheat-stubbie,  (the  general 
previous  crop)  is,  after  reaping,  to  have  it  imme- 
dia(e/y  lighthj  fUouglied,  and  let  to  lie  in  fallow 
until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  it  is  again 
ii^i^htly  JHoUij-hed,  preparatively  to  the  sow- 
ing  of  the   seed ;    but  if  grown  after  a  mad- 
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der  crop,  tlie  custo-.ii  is  to  give  a  liglit  ploughing 
ill  spring,  a  little  before  sowing. 

Sowing. — With  respect  to  the  seed  sown  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  it  is  invariably  eitlicr  Ri- 
ga,  or  home-saved,   none  other  being  used  ;  the 


taking  the  seed  from  the  bole,  is  to  thrash  it, 
wliicli  is  done  by  a  flail,  the  handle  of  which  i^ 
.similar  to  a  common  one,  but  the  working  /lar! 
is  not  more  than  half  the  usual  length,  about  fou. 
inches    diameter;    the   hulls,  after  the  seed    is 


latter  is  sown  for  two,  sometimes  three  seasons,  discharged,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twopence  the 
in  succession,  never  longer,  and,  at  the  end  of!*^''^-. 'o''  teeding  cattle  in  the  winter;  they  art 
that  time,  Riga  seed  is  again  sown :  but  some  ofithiefly  bought  by  Brabant  farmers,  who  mix 
the  rich  and  judicious  flax  boers.  every  year,  tiie:''  with  various  other  vegetables  mA  carrots, 
sow  a  small  parcel  of  Riga  seed,  so  as  to  keep^-'l.'";'»  they  grow  ivitli  their  fiax,  m  ground 
uo  a  constant  succession  of  fresh.  When  se-ls^'^^tile ;  and  1  have  seen,  in  Brabant  particu- 
lecting  seed  for  sowing,  either  of  Riga,  or  home-; ''"•')-  numerous  fields,  with  flax  standing  to  dry, 
saved,  the  most  scruliuloas  attention  is  paid  to  and  the  peasantry  weeding  carrots  that  had 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  cleanest  kind.  As  to  b''own  with  it,  and  which  appeared  in  a  pros- 
the  quantity  sown  in  any  given  portion  of  ground,  I'frous  state.  ,    .         , 

much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  ^^teeping.— This  process,  bemg  the  most  im- 
theage  of  the  seed,  which  txtierknce  alone  can  portant  one  whichflaxundergoes,  and  on  which  its 
determine;  but  as  well  as  1  could  collect  infor-i  value  ni  a  great  measure  depends,  claimed  my 
mation  from  the  boers  on  this  subject,  compar-'  ">°st  serious  attention,  and  occupied  me  for  a 
in?  their  measurement  with  the  English  and  considerable  time,  in  observing  it  in  detail,  as 
Irish  acre,  tne  quantity  sown  bears  a  due  pro-  perlormed  by  various  sleepers,  and  with  flax 
portion  to  tnat  of  Riga  seed  usually  sown  iu  ll><^  growth  of  difterent  places.  In  general  the 
England  and  Ireland.  The  time  of  sowing  is  stecj.ing  pools  in  Holland  are  sim.lar  to  what 
generally  between  the  end  of  March  and  middle  are  known  in  Ireland  as  trenches  of  water  to 
of  April.  I  drain  and   divide  low  grounds,   such   as  abound 

„  T      ,     vT    ,      1      ,  ,  •     T^  in  various  parts  of  the  South  and  West  provin- 

PULLING.-In  the  Netherlands,  and  in  France  i^      particularly   where   the   soil  is   best  suited 
flax  IS  always  allowed  to  arnyeat  maturity,  and  ^^^.  ^^^  growth   of  flax,   and   most  like   that  of 

Holland  and  Zealand.  Those  trenches,  in  the 
summer  months,  are  grown  over  witii  light  grass 
and  weeds,  which  are  cut  a  little  before  steep- 
ing time,  tVoni  the  edges  of  the  bank  only,  leav- 


js  tiever  /lulled,  fiarticulariy  i.i  Holland  and 
Zealand,  until  the  seed  is  perfectly  formed, 
and  the  capsule  brown  and  hard,  so  as  to  be  ea- 
sily disengaged  from  the  stalk;  when  in  that 
state  it  is   pulled,   and  at   once  made  into   small 

sheaves,  which  are  placed  in  stocks  of  eight  to  ^,^^.^^  ^^  steepiUL^  a  s 
the  stock  ;  the   root  ends  on  the  ground,  project-  ^^,.^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
ing,  and  the  heads  meeting  at  the  top  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present   the  entire  of  them  to  tlie 


ing  the  middle  of  the  trench  undisturbed.     Pre 
sod  or  inud  bank  is   thrown 
At  piirtion  of  the  trench  re- 
quired,   which    is  seldom     more    than  sixty  to 
eighty    yards,     in    making  those  banks  the  mud 


influence  of  the  air;  m  this  way  it  remains  eiglit,  j-^^^  ./J^^^^^.-^  ^j    eleven"  to  twelve    feet  from 
ten,  and  sometimes  fourteen  days,  according  to 
the  stale  of  the  weather;  should  occasional  rain 
fall   during  this  time,  it   is  considered  of  grijat 


eacn,  is  drawn  with  iron  scrapers  tiom  the  bot- 
tom and  niiaale  of  the  trench,  and  sloped  against 
each  of   tlieui,   leaving    a  space    cf    water   tree 


service  to  wash  off^  the  impurities  and  withered  j,,^,^,  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  mud,  sufiicient  to  put  in  a  set  of 
leaves  that  attach  to  the  plant  when  ripening.  ^^^^^,.  ^,,^  admit  of  a  pool  d.^ht  to  ten  feet 
Rippling.— When  the  Hax  IS  sufticieiitlydned,  between  the  cross-bank  and  last  layer  of  flax, 
it  IS  cai-ried  to  the  barn  and  the  process  ot  ta-  .^ j^^  >,teeping  pool  being  thus  prepared,  a  bun- 
kmgoflF  the  seed  immediately  commences;  this  ^j^  „f  ^j^^^^  J^  ^^^.j'^  ^^,j  ^  ^^^^^  them  laid 
operation  in  the  Netherlands  is  chiefly  done  by  ;„  ,vith  small  light  forks,   with  which  they   are 


ripples  or  iron  pms,  about   sixteen   incncs  long,  .^^  i^.-i       ^^'^^^    ^^  if  j^^a  .vita  a  li...,    -...-.. 

and   one  inch  square   at   the  bottom,   Z^''^'^^^''^-^^)'  ^i^^.J  ^^x'  '^  ^ov^n  ^ith  x.h„x-oot  ^n-S  towards' 
narrowing  to  the   top,  and  lormed  into  squares :  ^^^^   ^...^^^  ^i^^,^,^     ^,,^  j,^^  ^^^  towards  the 

the  pins  are  fastened  in  a  block  of  timber    above  ^Jg^^^„^    ^f   ^1,^      ^^,      .^hen   the    flrst   layer   is 


;  pins  are  set  at  about  a  quarter 
ler,  thirty  of  them  in  each  block, 
which  is  fastened  by  means  of  two  staples   and 


,        .     ,  ,-,,-.      r.,         ■  "■  "^  4uan.i.i  lique  direction.     When  three  layers,  or  tweiity- 

of  an  inch_ asunder,  thirty  of  them  in  each  block    j^'^,.  .ijeaves,  (which  is  always  the  number  put 


.  -   ,      ,     ,     ^,    ^        ^  -  in   at  a  time,)  are  laid,   the   steepers,  who  are 

wedges,   to  a   two-mch  plank,  that  rests  on  tres-  .^^^  ^J^    scrapers  and  forks,    draw   from 

ties  of  a  sutficien    height  for  grown   persons  to  |,^^  ^^^^„,,,   ^^  ^^^   f,.^„^,     ,„„^     ^i-  ,^^^,^ 

sit  on  >yhdst  rippling ;  two  usually  work  at  the  ^^_  j.^_  ■  ^^  j^  ^„,„^^  ^^  ,^^„a  ^„j  ^hich  they 
same  ripple,  sitting  opposite  each  other,  and  [^^^  ^„\i^g  thickness  of  six  to  eight  inches,  on 
drawing  the  flax  alternately  through  the  teeth.  {^^  ^  ^^^^-  „„^  ^^  „„^^;,  „.■  ,/,^  ^„,„  i^  , 
Durmg  this  process  great  care  is  taken  »ot  toi^^^^^^^^.^j  ^^  ^  ^^'^  sufiicient  "to  receive  the 
lent  shp  through  the  hands,  so  as  to  entangle  ;^,.^j  ,.  of  the  next,  and  for  which  room  i 
the  roo/ ends,   which  in  fvfri,'   /irocess  are  kept  ^^^j^  '^     ^^^^  removal  of  the  mud.    slime,    &c 


as  even  as  /lossible.  When  the  seed  is  discharg- 
ed the  flax  is  again  made  into  small  sheaves,  and, 
in  every  instance,  bound  together  by  platted 
cords  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  made  of  strong 
lushes,  that  usually  last  for  years,  and  are 
carefully  put  up  from  one  season  to  another ; 
when  the  entire  quantity  ol  flax  prepared  for 
rippling  lias  undergone  that  operation,  the  boles 
are  immediately  run  through  a  very  coarse 
screen,  sufficiently  open  to  admit  every  parti- 
cle of  waste  or  dirt  to  pass  through,  so  that  they 
remain  free  of  .ill  impurities.  The  waste  dis- 
charged in  this  manner  is  used  by  bakers  in  heat- 
ing ovens,  and  the  bole,  by  being  thus  cleane.. 
remains  safe,  and  the  seed  can  be  kept  for  an) 
fime  required.    The  mode  most  approved  of  for 


&c. 
used  as  a  covering  for  the  former  layer.  In  lay- 
ing on  the  mud,  great  care  is  taken  to  plaster  it 
together,  and  so  combine  it  as  to  exclude  the 
air  and  light  completely  from  the  flax.*  The 
entire  quantity  being  thus  placed  in  the  pool, 
nothing  appears  but  a  surface  of  mud.  The 
next  operation  is  to  throw  from  that  part  of  the 
trench  not  wanted,  a  sufflcient  quantity  of  water 


*  Only  one  set  of  layers  of  sheaves  m  depth  is 
fiut  in  each  steejiing  pool  at  a  time,  it  being 
found  injurious  to  the  flax  to  let  the  discharge 
of  mucilage  from  one  parcel  blend  with  another. 
About  one  foot  of  -.vater  is  in  the  pool  luhen  the 
flax  is  laid  in-. 


to  cover  the  entire  mass  to  the  depth  of  six  to 
eight  inches:  although  the  mode  of  throwing 
uie  water  into  the  steeping  pool  is  done  by  a 
simple  contrivance,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  observation,  as  it  abridges  labour,  and  saves 
lime,  points  duly  appreciated  by  the  working 
classes  in  Holland.  This  business  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  triangle  made  of  slight  poles, 
placed  across  the  trench  near  one  of  the  banks  ; 
from  the  centre  of  the  triangle  is  suspended,  by 
a  slight  cord,  a  shute  or  oblong  box  capable  of 
containing  about  five  to  six  gallons,  and  which 
lies  a  small  depth  in  the  water  ;  to  the  shute  is. 
attached  a  long  handle,  with  which  the  steep- 
er works  it,  and  so  throws  the  water  into  a  cut 
made  in  one  corner  of  the  cros.^,  bank,  by  which 
it  is  conveyed  over  the  mud  ;  when  this  is  done, 
the  flax  remains  from  six  to  thirteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality,  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  and  in  some  cases  the  properties  of  the 
water  and  mud ;  and  I  witnessed  niystlf  the  ta- 
king out  of  flax  grown  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
some  of  which  had  been  steeped  in  seven  days, 
whilst  others  required  fourteen  topreiiare  it.  It 
is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  flax  grow- 
ers in  the  Netherlands  caietully  watch  the  flax 
during  the  steeping  jiroctss,  particularly  after 
the  fifth  day,  when  they  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  take  out  a  sheat  with  a  fork,  and  ex- 
amine it;  if  not  sutticicntly  steeped,  it  is  carefully 
replaced  and  covered.  When  the -flax  is  found 
sufficiently  steeped,  it  is  diawji  out  with  great 
care  by  forks,  beginning  with  the  sheafs  la  t 
laid  in,  one  sheaf  only  being  taken  out  at 
a  time,  which  is  turned  over  into  the  water 
to  disengage  the  mud  from  it,  when  it  is  gent- 
ly washed  in  tlie  poo;,  and  left  at  thi.  end 
of  the  cross  bank  foi-  that  purpose  ;  after  wasn- 
ing,  it  is  laid  in  rows  by  the  side  of  the  pool  to 
drain,  from  which  it  is  spread  on  the  grass, 
where  it  remains  until  the  cultivator  finds  it 
ready  for  breaking  ;  for  this  process,  there  is 
no  defined  time,  every  farmer  judging  for  him- 
self when  his  tiax  Saould  be  raised  ;  but  it  is 
the  uniform  practice  in  those  parts  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  France  where  I  have  been,  to 
grass  all  flax  after  steei)ing  ;  no  regard  whatever 
is  paid  to  the  situation  ot  llie  steeping  pools  as 
to  aspect;  those  which  1  saw  in  various  places 
lay  in  every  direction  ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  any  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  to- 
tal exclusion  of  the  light  and  air  by  the  cover- 
ing of  mud.  &c.  When  removing  the  flax  from 
the  field  to  the  barn,  or  store,  it  is  again  made 
into  small  sheaves  nearly  of  an  equal  size,  tweli/e 
of  which  are  bound  together  similarly  to  what 
they  were  when  going  to  be  steeped. 

Drying. — Should  the  flax  which  has  beea 
raised  from  the  grass  be  found  partially  damp, 
which  often  happens  in  Holland,  it  is  dried,  or 
rather  aired,  on  what  is  called  a  kiln,  but  which 
is  merely  a  brick  building  ii.  an  open  space,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  with  a  slight  brick  wall  in  the 
centre,  and  projecting  walls  at  each  end,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  fire  pit  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  entire  building,  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  fuel  used  is  always  the  shoves  and  other 
waste  that  drop  iu  scutching,  which  is  kept  con- 
tinually stirring,  so  as  to  throw  a  regular  and 
gentle  heat  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  which 
lies  across  strong  rods  that  rests  on  each  end  of 
the  projecting  walls;  when  the  flax  can  be  clean- 
ed witliout  this  process,  it  is  so  done ;  but, 
when  necessary,  it  is  performed  with  the  great- 
est care ;  immediately  after  the  flax  is  suffici- 
ently aired,  it  is  put  in  a  small  building  air-tight, 
where  it  remains  until  it  cools:  putting  flax  in 
this  building  at^ter  airing,  is,  I  believe,  what 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  beuig  stoved  in  Hoi 
land  previous  to  cleaning,  as  I  could  not  learn 
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in  the   course  of  my  enquiries  on   tUut  sulijctt, 
that  such  a  practice  liad  ever  exiRted. 

URtAKiNo  AND  bcuTCHiNi;. — 111  the  Ncliicr- 
iHiitls,  llax  is  always  broken  and  scutched  by 
hand  machines,  for'the  most  part  with  breakers 
and  scutcliers,  similar  to  tliose  known  in  many 
pails  of  Kngland,  where  Hax  is  much  grown, 
and  known  also  in  some  parts  of  Irehind.  In  one 
part  of  I'landers,  a  hand  machine,  simihir  to 
that  described  in  p.  6,  is  used,  and  it  appears  tu 
be  very  applicable  to  those  districts  where  flax 
is  grown  in  small  quantities,  und  does  not  ar 
rive  to  that  length  and  strength  of  staple,  pro- 
duced in  the  rich  grounds  of  many  parts  of  Mun- 
ster.  In  no  instance,  how  ever,  could  I  discover 
that  any  kind  of  machinfiy  v<uiked  by  moving 
power  was  ever  used  in  liolhind  ;  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  throu^liout  the  Netherlands, 
the  liax  plant  is  so  carefully  attended  to,  in  every 
operation,  that  it  breaks  and  dresses  with  great 
facility,  and  comparative  ease,  and  presents  a 
more  finished  and  better  article,  than  is  to  be 
fpund  in  most  other  countries. 

(  lo  be  continued. J 

FROM    THE    SOUTHKIiX    I'ATRIOT. 

IXLAXD  SI  I  .-IMPS. 
Mr.  Editor — I  embrace   luo  first  moment  of 
Jeisure,  since  my  arrival  in  town,  which  was  but',., 
a  few  days  ago,  to  offer 

to  the  observations  oi  a  wriur,  under  the  signa^ 
ture  ol  "  0/rf  Scliool." — Tlie  picture   which  this 


but  this  is  not  applicable  to  such  as  run  iiilo  tide 
waters,  ixud  it  is  lo  these  th;it  my  re.iviiks  at' 
chiefly  to  be  applied.  Our  f irefath'.-rs,  says 
Old  Scluiol,  "  were  not  wanting  in  industry,  the 
whole  country  abounds  with  evidences  of  iheii 
perseverance,"  yes,  truly,  and  tliese  evidences 
are  the  accusing  witnesses,  that  testify  to  our  ne- 
glect ;  and  methinks,  1  hear  from  the  tombs  where 
rejjose  their  ashes,  the  voice  of  censure  and  of 
sorrow.  In  vain  have  they  laboured,  if  we  are 
to  abandon  all  their  labours;  in  vain  have  they 
planted  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  if  we  refuse  to 
take  shelter  under  its  shade.  I  disagree  with 
Old  School  in  the  remark,  that  the  cases  of  the 
cause  of  Gourie  and  the  Pontine  marshes  do  not 
apply  ;  they  were  quoted  by  Huslicus  to  shew 
what  had  been  done  in  other  countries  on  lands 
similarly  situated  to  ours,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
I  would  add  the  example  of  the  salt  marsh  com- 
pany of  New-Jersey,  where  the  efforts  of  a  few 
enterprising  individuals,  have  been  seconded  by 
a  company,  for  the  laudable  purpose  sf  reclaim- 
ing marsh  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York. 

Before  1  take  my  leave  of  this  subject,  I  must 
be  permitted  again  to  <  all  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Charle.ston  to  its  importance.  If  this 
city  is  destined,  as  1  trust  it  is,  to  be  the  g 
emporium  of  Southern  trade,  we  should  embrace 
every 


nor  to  recon\men  I  any  sche  ne  which  c<mii'it 
bear  the  test  of  reason  ;  but  1  cm  contideiitly 
assert,  tliat  althoujjh  I  were  not  personally  intcr- 
.'sted,  as  1  caU'lidly  confess  I  am,  still  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute  in  the  s  n;dl- 
est  manner  to  the  jirosperity  of  my  native  Uiiil, 
whose  inte.-csts  wherever  he  may  be  placed,  or 
whatever  may  be  his  fortune,  will  ever  be  de  ir  to 
the  heart  of  UUSriCUS. 


HESblAN  FLY. 

We  insert  the  following  communication,  with 
many  thanks  to  the  writer.  He  has  certainly 
furnished  some  useful  liiiits  to  farmers,  which,  if 
improved,  may  lead  the  curious  enquirer,  into  a 
knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  that  destructive 
insect,  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  a  method  of  extir- 
pating it,  which  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
Ithc  farming  interest  generally. 

Ca/ie  May,  June  27,  1823. 

Mr.  Clarke, 

I  saw  published  in  your  paper  of  June  14th,  an 

account   of  the   Hessian  fly,   which   says  the  fly 

deposites  its  eggs  on  tlie  grains  of  wheat.  I  think 

'  ,"'^|the  person  who  made  that  statement,  has  not  ex- 

"  '        amined  the  progress  of  what  is  calledthe  Hessian 

fly,  closely,  or  has  he  taken  the  fly  we  sec  before 


_esources  __        _        „ 
some  remarks,  in  answer  I  ^rj^^i^e  ^jjg  torpid  energies  of  its   inhabitants,  we 

•'-»'--  ■     gJ^Q^JJ  encourage   that  enterprise  which  projjer- 

.  ,      I  ly  applied,  would  not  only  increase  the  supply  of 

tv riter  presents  of  the  present  situation  of  the  in-]  tjjg   j,],-,^.)  staple   of    the    country,  but  multiply 


land  swamps  ;  althougli  it  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  caricature,  is  in  the  niai:i  correct,  and  I  ful- 
ly agree  with  him,  that  to  cnliivaie  those  lands, 
as  they  are  now  cultivated,  is  a  species  of  ganib- 
lin.,  oi  the  worst  sort,  in  as  much  as  it  is  sure  to 
beattended  with  loss;  but  at  the  same  time,  1 
deti)  that  a  lucrative  culture  is  impracticable, 
provided  the  only  proper  and  feasible  plan  is 
ado)  ted  ;  which  is  by  a  regular  and  joint  effort, 
to  give  them  proper  and  systematic  drainage; 
■without  this,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt their  cultivation  ;  and  with  it  I  am  still 
persuaded  that  thousands  of  juies,  which  now 
lie  waste  and  desolate,  would  then  be  made  not 
ciilv  profitable  to  their  owners,  but  highly  advan 
tageousto  the  citizens  of  Charleston. 

This  persuasion  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by 
the  observations  of  "  Old  School"  himself,  who 
states,  (and  I  presume  he  is  accurate,)  that  froin 
the  year  18  li,  to  the  present  time,  there  were  on- 
ly three  years  of  drought,  vi:^  :  1814,  1816, 
1818  ;  every  other  year  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, was  remarkable  for  excessive  rain  ;  if  then 
in  a  period  of  eleven  years,  tliere  have  been  on- 
ly three  years  of  drought,  it  unquestionably 
shews  that  the  inland  swamps,  have  to  contend 
chiefly  with  but  one  enemy,  which  is  a  super- 
abundance of  water.  Conquer  this  enemy,  and 
you  put  them  upon  a  footing  with  the  best  rice 
lands  in  the  state  ;  in  as  much  as  their  fertility 
is  undoubted,  and  there  are  few,  if  any  situations, 
where  with  the  proper  care,  sufficient  reservoirs 
may  not  be  established.  Should,  however,  the 
planters  of  the  Old  School,  still  persist  in  keep- 
ing shallow  reservoirs,  and  these  extended  over 
a  great  surface,  instead  of  narrow  and  deep  back- 
waters, where  the  evaporation  cannot  be  great  ; 
if  tney  will  look  on  and  suffer  them,  day  by  day, 
todiminish,  until  they  become  a  mere  puddle  for 
snakes,  and  cranes  to  dive  in ;  then  they  deserve 
like  the  frogs  and  fish,  to  be  swallowed  up  alive. 

Old  School  is  certainly  under  a  great  mistake 
when  he  observes  that  the  levels  of  the  swamp 
are    every    where    lower    than    the    levels     of 
the  rivers,  into  which  they  em/ity  themselves  ; 
is  true,  that  some  of  the  swanps  are  subject  to 
inundation,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers, 


oiiportunity    of  calling  into  action,  all  thei">'  ^'"^Y^'i  "'  ''''"  '^  .a^e.i  Lue 

1  '    ;.  ",     •'    .   ,  ,  °, ^ '  ^,,,^„i,iifiarvest  to  be  the   Hessian  fly.     i  he  fly   we  see 

ces  ot  the  neighbouring  country,  we  should!,     ...  .  ^i      i       ,       r        •      •        i 

^  ■^-       ■   ■  •'•  ■  berore  harvest  on   the  heads  of  gram,  is  a  long 

black  fly  that  is  propagated  from  a  worm,  and  this 
worm  becomes  a  fly.  It  eats  into  the  straw  about 
the  second  or  third  joint  ;  they  are  not  numerous, 
and  do  but  little  injury  to  the  grain,  but  the  Hes- 
sian fly  is  innumerable,  it  is  shaped  like  a  locust, 
I  some  are  green  and  some  brown,  and  ;.re  not  lar- 

in  the 


inatenfold  ratio,  those  little  articles  of  domestic 
comfort,  with  which  we  are  now  so  miserably 
furnished  ;  if  our  rice  lands  were  successfully  cul 


1      ij  K    ,  ,A  ;„   m„  K,.c;t  I, oof 'Sei'tlian  the  fly  that  deposites  tne  skipper  1 

tivattd,  we  should  soon  abound  in  the  best  beet,  °  -rt  .     i  i  i  i-        i„ 

,      '     ,.         „         r\       1-         . 1.  .,„,..„i,;„„  ;„  cheese.      I  here  appears  to  be    male  and  temale 

pork,  poultry,  &c.     Our  live  stock  partaking  in  i^i" 

the    abundance  of  offal  which  is   afforded  them?! 
during  the  winter,  would  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion ;   whereas  they  are  le^t  at  present  to  gather 

the  coarse  and  scanty  herbage  which  they  can  -     i     i-  n       i  -       .i  •      ^    i      . 

^    .  .      .  ,         i'       ,,        „:,i,„„  ,i;„  K,,  !,„„    skippers  in  the  tall.     As  soon  as  the  grain,  (wheat 

find  in  the  woods,  where  they  either  die  bv  hun-        '  '     ^        .    ,,  s        •  v 


as  some  have  eggs  in  them  and  others  have  not. 

The  eggs  may  be  squeezed  out  of  them,  and  any 
I  person  with  good  eyesight  may  perceive  them 
I  without  glasses.     They   deposite  their  eggs  or 


dreds,  or  are  left  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  asi 
requires  the  whole  summer  to  restore  them  to, 
their  strength. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  country  possessing 
such  capabilities  as  this  for  the  rearing  of  live 
stock,  should  (instead  of  exporting  the  above- 
named  articles)  be  indebted  to  the  North  nut  only 
for  them,  but  for  the  very  butter  we  consume  at 
our  tables  i'  Does  not  policy  require,  that  by 
making  every  effort  to  multiply  and  cheapen  the 
necessaries  of  life,  we  may  ofl'er  strong  induce- 
ments to  strangers  to  come  among  us,  who  are 
now  deterred  by  the  almost  proverbial  extrava- 
gance of  living  in  Charleston,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  multiplying  the  temptations  arising  from 
the  health  of  the  city,  which  is  now  pretty  well 
established,  tht;  cheapness  of  living,  &c.  direct 
our  fellow  citizens  from  the  ruinous  practice  of 
spending  their  time  and  money  in  the  Northern 
states  ;  a  practice  which  not  only  deprives  their 
country  of  their  services  in  time  ot  danger,  but 
drains  the  state  and  city  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  resources. 

But  it  may  be  asked  where  are  the  laborers 
to  carry  these  plans  into  effect  ?  In  reply  I  would 
observe,  that  in  addition  to  those  now  in  the  coun 
try  that  would  soon  be  employed,  there  are  ialers 
enough  in  the  city  itself,  such  as  supernumerary 
servants,  vagrant  tradesmen  and  others,  who 
might  then  be  profitably  and  usefully  occupied 
instead  of  being  nuisances  and  pests,  intent  on 
ly  in  plotting  mischief.  I  thank  Old  School  for 
the  polite  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  mo- 
tives, and  I  trust  that  ihis  sul)ject  will  be  fully 
investigated,  a>  I  wish  to  advocate  no  doctrines 
but  such  as  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  truth; 


or  rye,)  gets  through  the  ground  so  as  to  ha*  e 
two  blades,  they  deposite  the  eggs  in  the  fjrk 
between  the  blades,  and  the  nit  creeps  down  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  they  change  to  the  chrysalis  or  flax- 
seed state.  They  hatch  out  in  the  spring  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  become  a  locust  or  fly,  and  be- 
gin depositing  their  eggs  or  nits  again.  You  will 
find  them  from  below  the  ground,  to  at  or  about 
the  third  joint  of  the  straw.  The  spring  crop 
does  not  hatch  out  till  after  harvest.  1  have 
more  than  once  taken  the  stubble  and  put  it  into 
a  glass  jar,  covered  it  with  perforated  paper, 
and  very  few  have  come  out  before  the  month  of 
August.  This  fly  deposites  its  eggs  in  grass  or  in 
oats.  They  do  but  little  injury  to  any  thing  that 
grows  fast,  for  in  that  case,  the  straw  gets  h:'.rcl 
before  the  chrysalis  ;  they  do  not  indent  it  much. 
But  poor  land  and  an  unfavourable  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  dry  so  long,  like  as  the  pre- 
sent has  been,  the  chrysalis  gets  hard  before  the 
straw,  and  the  straw  ()erishes.  For  the  informa- 
tion ot  those  that  may  not  know  how  to  find  the 
fly  in  the  fall,  they  will  look  for  the  spears  that 
are  the  darkest  green,  and  stand  the  most  upright. 
1  think  that  tall  pasturing  with  sheep  is  an  ad- 
vanta.i^e  to  early  so.vcd  grain,  as  the  spears 
that  liave  the  fly  .stand  more  upright,  the  sheep 
are  ant  to  take  them  first,  as  the  sap  has  ceased 
flowing  up  the  main  stalk,  a  number  of  young 
shoots  start  from  the  root,  and  they  are  clear  of 
tlie  fly  at  least  till  spring  ;  and  where  the  grain 
is  bit  off  close  it  lets  in  the  water  and  the  fly  pe- 
rishes, which  will  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  fly, 
tii.il  hatches  out  in  the  .spring  to  deposite  a  new 
tiinik   those   ^leposited   in  the 


;iop 


ot    lilts. 
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soring  do  Diore  injury  than  those  in  the  fall. 


lOfi 


AMEllICAN  KAllMER. 


My  object  ami  wish  in  making  this  commun 
cation,  is,  that  farmers  may  examine  for  them- 
selves ;  and  perhaps  the  result  may  be,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  some  discovery  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  farmers  in  general. 

Sir,  if  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in 
yoar  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it. 
Respectfully  your's, 

THOMAS  BEESLEY. 


[August  15,  Iggg. 
iTlare  continually  turned  wTth   great  quickness  till  kill  after  that  period  we  salt  in   the  usual   way. 


TEA  PLANT 

An  interesting  and  encouraging  account  has 
lately  been  given  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of 
a  considerable  experiment  made  in  North  ^.'^ro- 
lina,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant— we  shall 
copy  that  account  before  long— in  the  meantime, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  tlie 
good  disposition  and  enterprise  to  extend  the  ex- 
periments, already  made,  and  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  flattering  results  ;  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  more  rational  method  of  curing  the 
leaves,' than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Far- 
mer.— Edit.  Jm.  Far. 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

Account  of  the  introduction   of  the  Tea 
Plant   into  Cayenne,  with  observations 

ON    ITS    culture 

The  recent  importation  of  some  young  plants 
of  the  tea  tree  into  Cayenne,  has  induced  the 
Society  for  Instruction,  in  Guiana,  to  circulate 
the  following  information  respecting  this  valua- 
ble plant. 

The  tea  tree  does  not  grow  naturally  any  where 
but  in  China,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many  gar- 
dens of  Europe  and  America.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet  ;  its  leaves  are  oval  or 
elliptical,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  deep  and  glossy  green.  Its  flowers  (which 
are  always  numerous,  rather  large,  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  appearance)  are  white,  and  are  each 
composed  of  a  calix  of  five  or  six  divisions,  five 
or  six  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  stamina. 

China  and  Japan  are  the  only  countries  at  pre- 
sent, in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  large 
quantities,  and  where  the  leaves  are  prepared  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  see  them. 

According  to  Kemfer,  it  will  grow  in  any  soil 
and  climate  ;  others  say  it  prefers  a  pliable  soil, 
and  an  aspect  partly  shaded. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  it  begins  to  be  fit  for 
use  :  and  every  six  or  eight  years,  the  ground  is 
replanted  v.'ith  new  trees. 

We  shall  now  give  all  that  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  respecting  the  gathering  and  the  prepa- 


they  are  so  hot  that  they  can  scarcely  be  any  lon- 
ger touched  with  the  hand.  They  are  then 
thrown  upon  mats,  from  which  the  workmen  af- 
terwards takes  them,  one  by  one,  and  rolls  them 
in  his  hands,  while  others  fan  them  continually, 
to  cool  them  rapidly,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
serve their  rolled-up  form. 

This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  until  all 
the  humidity  of  the  leaves  is  extracted  :  but  the 
iron  plates  are  heated  less  and  less,  and  the  roll- 
ing is  made  more  slowly  and  with  greater  care. 

When  the  leaves  are  thus  made  perfectly  dry, 
they  are  packed  in  boxes,  that  they  may  preserve 
their  perfume  until  they  go  into  the  market. 

The  use  of  tea  in  China,  is  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. We  are  unacquainted  with  the  motives 
which  led  the  Chinese  to  drink  this  infusion,  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  this  custom  com- 
menced. It  is  conjectured  that  their  first  design, 
in  using  it,  was  to  correct  the  water,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  a  brackish  taste  in  many  parts  of  that 
vast  empire. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany introduced  tea  into  Europe,  and  that  the  use 
of  it  first  began.  Its  cultivation  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  has 
been  known  for  a  century  past. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  discussion  respecting 
the  properties  or  virtues  of  tea.  We  merely  re- 
cal  to  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  an  important  ob- 
ject of  commerce  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  will  fa- 
miliarize itself  with  great  ease  to  the  climate  of 
this  colony  ;  and,  unquestionably,  its  culture  is 
highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  colonists. 

The  six  plants  which  were  brought  to  Cayenne, 
by  the  French  ship  of  war  I'ylri^gi-,  from  San 
Salvador  (Brazil,)  have  taken  extremely  well,  up 
to  this  time.  Three  of  them,  according  to  the 
yir.)i(it:-s  Maratinics,  are  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cayenne  ;  and  the  other  three  are  in 
the  plantations  of  M.  de  Kerchove. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  Americans,  who 
like  the  French,  are  independent  of  those  in- 
trigues which  have  deprived  the  British  colonies 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  will  be  induced  to 
attempt  its  culture  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

TO  CURE  BEEF  AND  KEEP  IT  SWEET. 
Boiv'.ing  Green,    Fa.  July  20,  1823. 
Sir, 
We  have  for  the  last  two  years  preserved  our 
beef  in  so  easy  and  simple  a  manner,  and  with  so 
much  certainty   that  it  may   deserve  to  be  pub 


and   after  a  week  or  fortnight  put  in  the  brine 
with  the  other. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  your 
useful  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it- 
omitting  the  name  of  your  well  wisher. 


u])  our  bacon  to  smoke,  we  put  into  the  bacon 
brine,  two  or  three  pieces  of  beef  that  we 
could  not  well  cover  in  the  beef  brine,  they 
were  permitted  to  remain  there  unattended  to 
until  late  in  summer,  when  our  stock  was  pretty 


ration  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  only  part  of  theilickly  known.     In  the   year  1821,   after  hanging 
tree  of  which  any  use  is  made.  I 

In  February  aiid  March,  the  cultivator  gathers 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  when  they  are  only 
of  a  few  days  growth  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
their  compaiativc  scarcity,  and  their  high  price, 
these  are  generally  consumed  only  by  the  rich. 
This  is  called  the  imfierial  tea. 

The  second  g-a.thering  is  made  in  May,  when 
some  of  the  loaves  have  attained  their  usual 
growth,  but  others  are  not  so  far  advanced.  Both 
of  these  are  plucked  indiscriminately,  as  they  oc- 
cur, and  this  mixture  of  the  young  and  mature 
leaf  is  tlie  Liohcu. 

The  third  and  last  gather'ng  is  made  about  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  all  the  leavej  are  at 
theii-  fnl!  f^routh.  This  kind  of  tea  is  the  coars 
est,  and  is  unially  consumed  by  the  poor. 

Although  each  leaf  is  carefully  plucked  one  by 
one,  not  to  injure  the  plant,  a  labourer  will  gatli- 
er  from  iix  to  twelve  pounds  per  day.  The 
Ic-aves  are  dried  upon  heated  iron  plates.    They 


FROM    THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMIST. 

The  following  communication  on  the  subject 
of  botts  in  horses,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  farmers,  and  may  be  relied  on 
in  every  particular.  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
to  see  the  botts  which  had  been  cut  out  as  mention- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  article,  alive,  whea 
the  part  of  the  stomach  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached was  dry  and  hard.  This  is  indeed  an 
extremely  interesting  subject,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiments  made  by  my  friend 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  plan  to  dislodge 
those  voracious  worms  from  the  stomach  of  the 
borse,  ere  they  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Edit.  Economist. 

THE  BOTTS. 
Mr,  Lundt.— In  your  paper  of  the  24th  inst. 
I  observed  an  extract  from  a  Lexington  paper, 
purporting  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
botts ;  and  in  which  the  author  states,  he  has 
not  known,  an  instance  of  its  failure ; — I  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  this  summer,  twe 
valuable  horses,  with  the  first  of  which  I  fol- 
lowed very  minutely  the  directions  of  that  wri- 
ter;— but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he 
died  ;  and,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  the 
botts  had  killed  him.  There  is  no  disease  to 
which  the  horse  is  subject,  more  alarming  in  its 
attack,  or  difficult  to  cure,  than  when  sickened 
by  the  botts.  An  attack  of  the  botts  is  generally 
thought  to  be  incarable  ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe 
the  lives  of  many  valuable  horses  might  be  saved 
in  such  cases  by  forcing  down  the  throat  some 
small  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  followed  by  a  brisk 
purge.  I  droppc',  into  the  stomach  of  a  horse, 
filled  with  botts  .i  piece  of  fresh  meat,  and  they 
seized  upon  it  >»,th  avidity. — There  is  seldom 
any  thing  done  for  a  horse,  when  afflicted  in 
this  way,  until  he  commences  rolling  and  tum- 
bling about  in  great  agony  and  distress;  and  it  is 
not  until  the  botts  have  fastened  upon  the  sen- 
sible coat  of  the  stomach,  that  he  shows  such 
symptoms  of  violent  suflf'ering,  at  which  time 
nothing  short  of  killing  them  will  ever  compel 
them  to  let  go  their  hold.  I  sprinkled  a  quan- 
tity of  pulverised  salt  petre  and  alum  upon 
some  botts,  fastened  upon  the  stomach  of  a  horse  ; 
I  also  poured  upon  them  sugar  and  milk,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  of  laudanum,  liot  water*  and 
whiskey ;  none  of  which  would  induce  them 
to  let  go  their  hold.  I  then  made  a  stroug  ac- 
coction  of  salt  petre,  of  alum,  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  of  laudanum,  and  dropped  a  living 
bott  into  a  spoonful  of  each.  The  laudanum  in 
two  hours   killed  one.      Those  dropped  in   the 


well  exhausted— they  were  then  used  and  found .j,^g^  WmMs  I  am  satisfied  would  have  lived 
tobeperfectlysound,  and  we  thought  possessed  a  jj.p,.j  .J  ,jpjj,.5  i„  ^1^^^^  .  ^^j  I  believe  the 
peculiarly  fine  flavor.     This  circumstance  deter- 1^,^,^^-' ^,j   5,^  ^j^g   laudanum,   was  injured   in 


mined  us  last  year  to  try  our  whole  year's  stock 
n  that  way,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  very 


pped 
separating  from  the  stomach.     From  the  second 
horse  that  died  I  cut   a  piece  of  liis   stomach, 

'in 


great  trouble  of  renewing  and   boiling  brine  as ^  ^^^^^^^jj^j^     ^^^  It  about  fifty  botts,  and  hung  it 

lieretofore,   and   also  of  avoiding  the  partial  loss  

everv   year  sustained.     We  did  so,  and  foimd  it! 

to  keep'  sound  and  very  sweet.  We  have  made]  *  Some  writer  on  the  nubject  of  bottn,  in  (he 
the  same  experiment  this  year,  and  tlie  result  \?i,  American  Farmer,  denies  there  being  bolts  in  the 
the  same  thus  far,  and  feel  confident  we  ahixW  stomach  of  a  horse,  while  living,  and  tays  they 
not  lose  a  single  piece.  Our  bacon  is  aahed  in  could  not  ejiist  in  so  much  heat.  I  did  not  try 
lurge  gum-troughs  placed  round  the  meat  house ;  them  in  boiling  water,  but  in  water  warmer,  I 
and  when  the  bacon  is  taken  out,  the  brine  is  a/i/irehend,  than  the  fermentation  in  a  horse'it 
collected  and  placed  aU  in  one  trough,  in  which  stomach  to  be,  I  believe  they  would  live  comfortO' 
the  beef  then   salted  is  put.    Any  beef  that  we  bly. 


No.  St.] 
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ifiy 


the  open  air  until  it  dried  as  hard  as  a  board. 
At  the  end  ot  three  weeks  I  showed  them  to 
you,  and  you  recollect  they  were  still  alive.  In 
two  weeks  after  that,  many  of  them  hnd  formed 
wings,  and  were  putting  on  all  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect   bott-fly,  at    which  time    I   killed 

them. 

A  SUBSCRIBEft. 


EdiloTiaV  V3ovves\ioudeuce. 


3.     3 


1823 


The  Pinea,  near  Greenville,  Miss. 
July  2,  182 
Dear  Sir, 
The  lupins  which  you  favoured  me  with,  were 
distributea  among   my  friends— those  1  planted 
weic  attended  to  by  myself,  but  all  rotted  in  the 
ground  before   the  process  of    vegetation   com- 
menced— all  attentions  from  you  in  that  way,  will 
be  most  gratefully  received. 

1  have  made  a  full  and  fair  experiment  of  some 
of  your  Northern  or  Eastern  grasses,  viz.  the  Ti- 
mo'tU),  Hcd  Clover,  and  Orchard  grass — they  all 
do  well  oil  proper  soils,  when  kept  ciean  of  our 
indigenous  weeds  and  grasses  ;  butas  soon  as  they 
are  left  to  their  own  exertions,  they  are  smother- 
ed and  gradually  decline. — The  best  grass  for  a 
Southern  summer  grass,  is  the  old  Crab  grass,  it 
grows  with  very  little  attention,  is  abundant  in 
pioduct,  and  rich  and  fattening  as  food — when 
well  cured,  no  Northern  grass  is  preferred  to  it  by 
Northern  horses  or  oxen. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

COWLES  MEAD. 

J.   S.    oKINNER,  Esq. 

p.  6. —  1  he  cotton  crops  on  the  JVIississippi  ri- 
ver, estimated  to  be  between  70  and  100,000  bales, 
are  lost  by  inundation. 

KXTRACT   TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Mn.  Skimker, 

1  would  recommend  to  your  correspondent,  who 
questions  whether  wheat  will  turn  to  cheat,  to 
make  the  toilowing  experiments. 

1st.  Take  oiie  pint  ot  Lawler  wheat  (that  being 
most  subject  to  the  metamorphosis)  two  pints  oi 
ground  I'laster  of  Paris,  and  with  water  mai»e  tht- 
mass  into  a  paste  ;  roll  it  into  balls,  about  the 
size  ot  an  English  walnut,  and  at  the  usual  time 
ol  sowing  wheat,  plant  the  balls  two  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  apart,  in  a  rich  soil. 

'^(1.  1  ake  ot  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  and  sow 
immediately  on  a  rich  land,  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

3d.  Sow  the  same  kind  on  a  rich  Timothy 
meadow,  not  very  wet,  about  the  25th  of  Septem- 
bt  i ,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushelsto  the  acre  ;  i  mean, 
sow  it  oil  the  grass,  anu  sow  no  more. 

4tli.  Sow  another  parcel  on  good  land  at  the 
usual  time,  and  of  the  usual  thickness,  and  suffer 
it  to  Ue  grazed  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  May. 

S 


]l'ar  Dejiartinent,  Jugiust  5 
Dear  Sir, 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Doctor 
James  of  the  Aiiiiy,  from  St.  Louis,  in  which 
arc  enclosed  some  tobacco  steds  of  a  |)e- 
culiar  kind,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  letter 
which  I  have  the  plcasuie  of  sciidiiig  you,  and 
the  seeds,  requesting  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
present  them  to  the  President  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Maryland,  as  the  most  certain  way 
of  securing  the  proper  culture  of  them. 

Doctor  James,  who  was  attached  to  the  Topo- 
graphical Department,  and  accompanied  Major 
Long  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  prevented 
from  going  on  the  present  exjiedition  by  ill  health, 
and  ol'ier  circumstances.  He  is  at  present  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Louis,  and  from  his  devotedness 
to  botanical,  and  other  pursuits  of  that  nature, 
1  hope  his  researches  may  be  useful ;  and  you 
shall  be  informed  of  any  such  that  may  be 
communicated  to  me. 

1  am  very  respectfully. 
Dear  sir. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^  7 
Editor  Am.  Farmer,   y 

Saint  Louis,  July  11,  1823. 
.Sir, 

Enclosed,  are  a  few  seeds  of  a  species  of  to- 
bacco, indigenous  to  the  Kocky  mountains,  about 
Santa  Fe,  and  to  tlie  hilly  parts  of  North  Call 
fornia,  whence  I  received  them  by  a  gentleman 
lecently  from  that  quarter.  Some  plants  have 
been  reared _  from  seeds  of  the  same  parcel, 
and  are  now"  growing  in  the  garden  of  Gen. 
William  Rector  of  this  place.  This  species  is 
abundantly  distinguished  from  the  common  to- 
bacco, also  from  that  cultivated  by  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  Missouri,  by  the  long  and  conspi- 
cuous foot  stalks  of  the  leaves  ;  it  is  also,  as  I 
think,  (judging  from  recollection,)  distinct 
from  the  rustico,  the  only  remaining  species 
heretofore  noticed  in  North  America,  and  which 
has  been  met  with,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  vicinity  of  old  French  or  Indian  stations 
in  the  interior  of  New  York.  The  leaves  ot  this 
plant  possess,  as  I  am  informed,  in  a  great 
degree  of  concentration,  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  common  tobacco,  and  it  is  probably 
much  better  adapted  than  that  species,  to  the 
climate  of  the  more  cool  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transmit  the  seeds 
to  you,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will  attach  so 
much  importance  to  any  attempt  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  our  indigenous  productions, 
as  to  cause  theni  to  be  planted  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  and  in  the  following  summer  it  is 


SEED — Received  for  distribution  since  last  notice 
Sea  Kale  seed — From  President  Madison 
who  says,  "and  with  my  thanks  return  a  few 
seeds  of  the  Sea  Kale,  saved  from  the  small 
St.  ck  in  my  garden.  My  limited  experience  re- 
commends it  as  well  deserving  a  place  in  our  cu 
linary  list  of  vegetables." 

Ditto — of  imported,  and  of  domestic  growth, 
fri  ni  Doctor  Samuel  M'Culloh. 

Seeds  of  Tobacco — oj  a  Jieculiar  kind — From 
the  Hon.  Secretary  at  War — wiin  the  following 
note,  which  is  given,  that  reterenct  to  it  may 
hercatter  be  made,  as  historical  ot  its  iiitrodu 
tioii,  sli'  uld  it  prove  to  be  a  valuable  variety  oi 
tlial  plant. 


warm.  \Vhe;i  this  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  pour  it 
into  th'.'  v/hite  wine,  and  stir  it  well  so  as  to  mix 
it  completely.  The:i  add  a  spoonful  or  a  spoon- 
ful <ind  a  half  (according  to  the  strength  which 
you  desire  to  give  to  the  jelly)  of  old  Jamaica  rum. 
Stir  again  this  mixture,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould 
tliat  it  may  take  the  shape  in  cooling,  which  you 
design  to  give  it,  if  iiitLiided  as  a  Jilut  tor  the  ta- 
ble, or  into  glasses,  if  designed  to  be  handed  round 
at  an  evening  jiarty. 

Curiosities. — A  well  of  extraordinary  depth 
is  now  sunk  at  his  Majesty's  cottage  in  Windsor 
Great  Park.  During  the  progress  of  the  work, 
many  curious  minerals  have  been  discovered :  at 
the  deptli  of  360  feet,  several  fossil  remains, 
among  which  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  an 
oyster-shell,  have  been  dug  out.  At  this  immense 
distance  below  the  surface,  a  very  large  tooth  has 
also  been  foi;nd,  which  is  in  beautiful  preserva- 
tion. It  is  of  double  fangs,  which  are  at  present 
about  two  inches  long,  but  have  been  evidently 
broken  off.  The  face  of  the  tooth,  which  is  of 
the  sort  denominated  a  grinder,  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  long  by  one  inch  wide.  It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  and  bears  a  tine  polish. 

ON  THE  CASTRATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

.^iirit  27,  1822. 
Sir, 

Some  of  my  neighbours  differ  with  me  in  opi- 
nion respecting  the  age  at  which  calves  and 
lambs  should  be  castrated,  and  some  of  us  keep 
our  young  stock  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
and  our  lambs  four  or  live  months  J)efore 
castrating  them,  that  they  look  more  like  bulls 
and  tups  than  bullocks  and  wethers;  think- 
ing that,  by  keeping  tliem  thus  long,  they  will 
grow  larmier  and  fat  better.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
these  aninijs  should  be  castrated  wlien  very 
young, •Ijeforc  they  are  taken  oft' the  dam;  there 
is  not  then  so  much  risk  ;  they  suffer  less  by  the 
operation,  and  that  any  loss  in  size  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  superior  quali:;.'  of  the  meat. 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  sonic  of  your  corres- 
pondents will  inform  us,  through  the  medium  of 
your  useful  Journal,  of  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice among  experienced  breeders,  as  to  the  age 
when  this  operation  should  be  performed,  and 
the  best  mode  of  performing  it,  together,  with 
any  other  information  upon  the  subject  they  may 
be  pleased  to  favour  us  with. 
1  am  sir, 
Your  ob't   serv't, 

A  SUBSCRIBER, 

J./"  The  Editor  agrees  with  the  writer,  the 
younger  the  better,  provided  that  lambs  be  not 
less  than  six  or  seven  days  old,  and  calves  not 
under  a  fortnight.  The  mode  of  operation  is  the 
simpler    and  safer,    when  the  animals   are  quite 


probable    a   quantity  of  seed  will    be  produced, lyoung,  but  the  description  can  hardly  be   made 


sufficient  to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
Union. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  great  respect, 

Y'our  ob't  serv't, 

EDWIN  JAMES. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,         7 
Hec'ry  of  Hur,  cfc.  iS^c.i 


Glcaniiig.t  from  Foreign  Journals. 


Rum  Jelly. —  Among  the  novelties  of  the  Pari- 
sian circles,  rum  jelly  has  become  an  universal  fa- 
vourite. It  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  ' 
a  quart  bottle  of  common  white  wine  take  a  pound 
of  sugar,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  syrup,  and 
clarified.  Tiien  take  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  which 
j.iit  on  the  fire  till  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  pass  it 
through  a  cioift,   ana  mix  it  with  the  syrup  half 


fit  for  a  newspaper. — Kdit.  /'arm's  Journal, 


ON 


Sir, 


ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

A'orfolk-,  Sejitember  1,  1821. 


In  answer  to  the  Queries  on  Abortion  in  Covis^ 
in  your  Journal,  No.  727,  the  most  common  cause 
perhaps  is  relaxation,  from  want  of  air  and  exer- 
cise. In  most  instances  that  I  have  known  of  cowt 
slipping  their  calves,  they  have  either  been  tied 
up  in  houses  or  kept  in  jards:  the  same  cows, 
when  ranging  at  will  in  a  pasture  of  a  sutficie  it 
size,  have  Uone  well.  Cases  of  this  leiiid  are  y 
no  means  confined  to  cows.  All  breeding  ..ja- 
mais suffer  fi rim  want  of  a  good  range,  and  co.vs 
may  gain  in  ticsh,  but  they  will  always  lose  la 
milk,  when  kept  in  a  yard,  besides  the  risk  of 
abortion,     lu   Arthur  Young's  Huj/'ulk,  \yhick  b 


<fiS 


AMEnir  \X  FAlJ^V.'U. 


[August  15,  182^. 


better  than  any  othis  Reports,  he  blames  the  far- 
mers of  that  county  for  throwing  cahhages  anrl 
turnips  about  their  fields  in  winter  for  their  cowv 
instead  of  giving  them  in  bins  in  a  yard.  Thr 
farmers  were  quite  right  ;  they  did  not  want  any 
calves  slipt,  and  they  wanted  their  cows  to  milk  ; 
and  again  no  animal  ever  suffers  from  cold,  which 
ha'5  shelter  to  retire  to  at  will.  In  speaking  of 
Suffolk,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  small  polled  cattle.  Without  any 
reflection  on  other  breeds,  they  may  be  tnil; 
said  to  be  inferior  in  real  use  to  no  breed  of  cat- 
tle on  the  island.  They  are  excellent  milkers, 
and  fatten  easily  and  early.  There  are  no  better 
cutters  in  Smithfiekl,  where  a  good  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  home-bred  is  worth  as  much  per  stone  as 
a  Scot,  which  is  the  most  that  can  be  wished  for.*| 
Our  larger  breeds  at  per  stone  fail  greatly.  I 
never  saw  a  Suffolk  cow,  such  as  is  spoken  of  by 
Young,  which  would  give  eight  gallons  of  milk  a' 
day,  but  I  have  had  one  which  gave  six  gallons 
a  day  for  more  than  five  months,  and  milked 
■well  till  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  calving, 
when  1  chose  to  dry  her  up.  This  cow,  eight 
weeks  after  calving,  gave  11  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter. 


Tmwj  3*iiiB  tmm^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  15,    1823. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    B\'     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
sjjccted. 

Kumber  de- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growth. 


Gfowili  not 
of  this 

St.1tl. 


Ht-nn 
spc-ci«d. 


Total. 


3284 


40 


3660 


2578 


RICHARD  MACKALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July   19,   18J3. 
7rJir  Co/iy,  from    ihe  original  re/iort  on  Jile 
iJt  this  office, 

B.    HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tn'-a'-o  in=nerted  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Piscataway  Inspection  '■^ar.  house 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  "th  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty three,  and  ending  on  the  "th  day  of  July  in 
tht  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twerity-thiee. 


The  Editor  has  received  intimations  from  dis- 
tant subscriheis,  who  are  friends  of  exceedingly 
good  judgment,  that  the  Patrons  of  this  Journal 
are  not  well  satisfied  with  having  so  much  o'  it 
taken  up  with  discussions  respecting  the  Potomac 
and  Susquehannah  canal. — It  is  nur  inclination,  as 
well  as  obvious,  duty  to  consult  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  our  subscribers 'generally,  and  we  must 
accni-dinglv  suspend  for  a  time,  n'the'  u'vice  of 
these  subjects. — The  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
Mills,  will  be  finished  in  the  next  Farmer,  pnd 
then  we  shall  reserve  the  paues  which  h^ve  lieen 
lately  filled  W'th  these  topicks,  tor  matters  more 
various,  and  more  generally  acceptable. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  to  not  only  dis- 
claim any  unwillingness  to  be  advised,  as  to  the 
.■nanner  and  the  matter  of  our  Journal,  but  to  so- 
licit hints  from  any  quarter  ;  being  well  assured 
that  such  hints  will  oftentimes  p'ove  useful  and 
valuable,  and  that  they  will  always  flow  from 
friendly  motives. 

BALTIMORE  MARKKT. 
PRICES  CURRENT.—corrected  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  '<7 — Howard  street 
Superfine,  '^6  75— fine  do.  $(  25 — Wharf,  do.  $6  25 
—While  wheat,  ^l  22  to  1  26— Red  do.  «,1  18 
to  5^1  21 — Rye,  45  cents — Corn,  45  cents — 
country  Oats,  25  cents—  Beef,  8  cents  per  lb 
— Live  Cattle,  $6  to  «6  50  per  cwt. Ba- 
con, hog  round,  $10- Pork,  «s4  50  to  5  50 
per  c.  lb.—  *!  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  ^1  ^7^  to  l  50 — Peas, 
blM'-k  eyed,  55  to  60  cts._Red  Clover  Seed,  <'>  50 
a  j;6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  ?"— Herds'  Grass  do.  %2 
-Timothy  do.  "^i.  50~Mi!let,  ^1  50— Buckwheat, 
Si  50— Flax  Seed.  7i  to  80  cts. — Wh'>!.-ey,  from 
the  wagons    35  to  ;^6  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 

barrel — Apple  brandy,  ,"0  to  .".2  cts Peacli   do., 

65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  00,— Herrings,  No.  l" 
S2  70  per  hbl. — No.  2,  g2  i7 !, — Fine  salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb — Eggs,  10  rts.  per  doz— 
New  Hay,  j;i4  to  j5l5  per  ton— Old  do.  gl8— 
Str.iw,  do.  none, 

Maryland  Fob  Acco,— Fine  Tobacco,  a' last  rc- 
ori.scane— inferior  qualities,  plenty— no  demand. 


This  property  affords  a  fine  prospect  for  the 
man  of  enterprise,  and  will  be  sold  on  accommo 
datng  terms. 

Persons  wishing  to  view  the  premises,  previous 
to  the  day  of  sale,  can,  (in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Mercer)  apply  to  the  subscriber. 

Sale  to  commence  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  fore- 
noon of  said  day,  when  the  terms  will  be  made 
known,  by 

GEORGE  FORD. 

q/"  Ceci/t07i, 


l>i)iiifstic 
ri.'Mli. 


Gr';wtliin)t 
of  this 
stnti-. 


Re-in- 
sjiectrii. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

NuiTiber  de- 
livered. 


134 


134 


255 


255 


JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspccror. 
Treasiirv  Office,  Annapolis,  July  21,  1823 
Iriie  Co/::/,  Jrom   the  original    re/iort   on  ftl 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  ^^•.  S.  .Md. 

*  IVe  roncr.-vr  that  t'lr  imfiortant  diff'cre'ice  be- 
tiveen  the  Su/J'o'kn  and  the  beat  improved  brcfih, 
is,  that  there  ere  more  inferior  animals  amon 
them.  T>i  all  our  rjbxerfa/lijvn  in  .5m/r  field  mur 
k't  although  roe  see  somr  g;ol  \'orrolk  and  Suf- 
folk .':ome-bredii,  we  nolic  luor-  of  thete  sorts,  ihiil 
arc  not  ':i<ell,iha.'ie'l,nnd  not  c  .rly  feeders.  Our 
correa/,'j;ident's  wiser'ion  is  7iezi  rtheless  true,  thai 
a  good  nnr  ;««<-(. «  as  ^or.d  a  /<rice  as  any  other 
--1  one.— Edit.  Far.  Jour. 


The  subscriber,  agent  for  Uilliam  D.  Mercer, 
Esq.  VI  ill  oflVr  at  public  vendue,  on  Thurxdan  the 
2Sth  of  jlugust,  insr.\h-A\  well  known,  valiiable 
property,  called  \\  ORSELL  MANOR,  situate 
and  lying  in  Sassrifras  Neck,  Cecil  county,  Ma- 
ryland, containing  55O  acres  (more  or  less,)  about 
40  whereof  is  first  quality  Bottom  Aleado-.v,  which 
may  be  put  in  good  mowing  order,  at  very  little 
expense.  This  property  is  now  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  no  l.ind  in  the  United  States 
has  exhibited  stronger  proofs  ot  the  efficacv  of 
l)laster  and  clover.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  Wood-land  on  the  farm 

The  improvements  are,  a  large  two-story  Brick 
House,  with  a  good  Kitchen  attached  thereto;  a 
large  and  exctlknt  Barn,  guod  StaliliuE,  &c. 

This  farm  is  sni  rounded  bv  agreeable  and  in- 
Ulligcni  neighbors— it  is  only  eigiit  miles  front  the 
moutii  ot  Apoquhiimink  creek,  where  Philadel- 
•.hia  prices  are  given  for  produce — it  is  also,  but 

wo  miles  from  Bohemia  river. 
To  suit  purchasers,  this  property  can  he  hand- 

fiiuely   d;\ided  into  two  fauns — three  hu:. cited 
■itn-s   sold    with    the   inqirovi  meiits — e;;i-h   fiivm 

vin    retaiii,,a   sufiicitnl  ciuantity   of  arable  and 
vvoodland,  i 


The  Subscriber  hath  received  by  the  Fahius 
iroin  Liverpool,  a  supply  of  very  fine  Early  Yort 
Cabbage  Seeil,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  low  price 
of  Four  Dollars  per  pound.  He  has  also  lately 
received  a  fresh  supply  of  that  very  excellent 
seed,  called  Early  George  Cabbage,  the  pro  !uc- 
tinn  of  William  Waitland,  Esq.  who  has  disco- 
vered the  method  of  raising  the  seed,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  of  the  plants  from  running  to  seed 
in  the  Spring. — This  seed  produces  yery  genuine 
plants,  which  are  very  hardy  in  standing  the  win- 
ter; and  they  make  hard  White  Heads  from  two 
to  three  weeks  sooner  than  the  Early  Yorks. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  I  here  subjoin  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  Gar- 
deners of  Baltimore  market,  who  have  made  use 
of  this  seed  four  or  five  years. 
;  Baltimore,  July  14th,  1821. 

We  the  undersigned,   do  certify,  that  the  cab- 
jbage  seed  called  Early  George,  which  is  import- 
ed and  sold  by  Samuel  Ault,  is  of  the  very  best 
quality,  being  very  early  and  genuine  ;  likewise 
very  haid  in  s-anding  the  w'nter.j 
1             John  Mycroft,  Peter  Hatman, 
I             Thomas  Lewis,  Samuel   Regester. 
j             Edmund  Evans,         Valentine  Lutz. 
I     The  prices  of  the  above  seed  is  37  \  cents  per  02. 
or  <!5  per  pound— tlieomce  v/i!l  yield  upw-ar  Isuf 
2000  fine  cabbages. — The  time  to  sow  this  sctd,  is 
from  the  S'th  to  tlie  15th  of  September.     Printed 
directions  respecting  the  pro))er  soil,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  these  cabbages,  will  accompa- 
ny each  parcel   of  thr  seed — orders,  with  remit- 
tances, from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  will  be  prompt- 
ly at'eiided  to,  if  djipcted  to  '»  Samuel   Ault,  No. 
78     Bridge-street,    Baltimore"- and  to  prevent' 
mistakes,  imposit  -us,  &c,,  upon    each  parcel  of 
seed  will   be  pist'^ti  a  printed  lal)cl,  in   words  as 
jfollows  : — "  Early  George  Cabbage  Seed,  import- 
led  and  wan-anted  by  Samuel  .\ult," 
I     N.  B. — Any  seed   that  may  be  offered  to  the 
public  as  Early  Georire  C^l)!)age,  unaccompanied 
by  the  laijel  as  above,  is  spurious,  as  I  am  at  pre- 
sent the  proprietor's  only  agen    in  this  co-intrv. 
SAMUEL  AULl". 

Timiithy,   Orchard  Grass,  ami  Millet 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  a  quantity  of 
e  ch  kind  >,f  the  above  describt  d  SEEDS,  anU 
U'  w  offers  them  for  sale, 

ROBERT  SINCLAIJl, 
No.  1,  l-'.llicott-st.  Pratt-st.  wharf. 
On  hand  and  for  sale  as  alove, 
A  geneial   assortment  of 

A gv vc v\\t vivu\   \  myvVt  uveuts . 


ALSO, 

GARDEN  SKF.OS, 

CLOVER  SEED, 

Ami  HERDS  Gi^ASS  SEED, 

P111.H1I  .-v.  ri  Kriilaj  111  S»l  p.T  niiiiiitn,  for  JOHN  S,  SKINXF.II  Klfi. 
t.ir.  hv  JOSEI'HltOHlNhON,uiill»-  N„.  ,t,  Wr,i  w.rii.  r  ol  M',ii,M 
""J  V'i'K''^"  """'•  "«"'•'"  ■  »l»ii  err,-,  dM.lii.liiiliu:  I1.0I, 
^ -rt  lot)  l»  .-.tii^  ,,  rv«.,ir'  »|,b  „H-in,„  ,„ri  H.  ip.i.h— <>,,!,  „ 
l.,n.  .  .1  .l-i.i-.-  tor  FKI-.  IINti  ,„  Bl\D;-.0.  «,■!,  i  rui,.  r  di- 
ixi'tiuut  iii-oniyuy  autraltd  10,  addreurd  w  J,  HobiiiMii,  B.liimorr. 


No.  SS.—Voi,.   5. 


AMEIUCAN  FAUM EH.— Baltimore,  August  SSd,  18^3. 


ifig 


InterH-al  Ivwpvoveiwent. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

THE  JUNCTION  CANALS  OF  POTOMAC 
AND  SUSQUEHANNAH. 

No.    II. AND    LAST. 

From  the  great  elevation  of  country,  interven- 
ing between  Baltimore  and  the  Siisquehannah 
river,  it  was  requisite  that  some  efficient  means 
should  be  found  to  surmount  the  difficulty,  which 
here  presented  itself — namely,  the  want  of  a 
suft'icient  head  of  water,  to  feed  the  locks,  which 
would  be  required. 

The  waters  of  Potomac,  fortunately,  offered 
such  means.  From  actual  levels  taken,  this  liver 
at  Harper's  ferry,  was  found  to  be  upW&rds  of 
SOi't'eet  above  the  tide,  and  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  the  waters  of  Susquehannah  at  Yorkhaven  — 
This  (act  was  of  immense  importance,  to  effect 
our  object,  and  it  was  embraced — 1  proposed 
therefore  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  the  Potomac,  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  waters,  to  the 
summit  canal,  and  to  the  locks  descending  to 
Baltimore  and  Susquehannah. 

In  taking  this  river  into  view,  I  had  a  higher 
design  to  accomplish,  than  merely  to  make  it 
subservient  to  the  canal  of  Susquehannah,  for  I 
considered  a  canal  from  Potomac  of  equal  im- 
portance ;  as  affording  to  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  as  well  as  to  Ballimore,  the  means 
of  comn.uuicating  by  the  shortest  route  with  the 
western  waters,  and  also  with  the  lakes,  through 
the  medium  of  .he  Susquehannah  ;  an  object  of 
vast  consequence  to  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment, in  time  of  war  especially.  The  proposi- 
tion therefore,  to  bring  in  the  aid  of  the  Poto- 
mac, to  enable  us  to  coniinimicate  by  a  canal 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Susquehannah  at  Yorkha 
yen,  ceases  to  appear  extravagant,  and  thus  are 
we  furnished  with  the  most  ample  means,  to  sur- 
mount the  chief  and  only  difficulty  in  the  way  to 
forming  such  na\igation.  That  the  dividing 
ridge,  between  the  waters  falling  into  the  Poto- 
mac and  Susquehannah,  is  not  higher  than  the 
waters  at  or  near  H;:rpcr's  ferry,  I  infer  from 
the  characters  of  the  streams  rising  on  each  side 
of  this  ridge,  particularly  the  Conewago  creek, 
which  em))ties  into  the  Susquehannah  at  Y'ork- 
havcn.  This  stream  is  known  to  be  not  rapid, 
nor  intenupled  with  many  falls.  It  rises  near 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  meanders  a'  out  oj 
miles,  before  it  discharges  its  waters.  Now,  if 
its  hiad  were  150  feet  above  its  mouth,  fand 
this  is  the  supposed  elevation  of  the  ridge  above 
the  Susquehannah  at  Yorkhaven, J  then  would  it 
have  an  average  fall  of  4  feet  in  the  mile, 
which  is  sufficient  to  create  a  continuous  rapid  in 
its  whole  length,  (for  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
stream,  havingthis  fall,  is  enough  to  move  stones 
of  some  magnitude  :)  but  this  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Conewagorreek.  c(  nsequently  its  head 
ettnnot  be  as  elevated  as  v.e  have  supposed.* 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  wherever  we 
do  form  a  canal  coninmnication,  between  theSus 
quebannah  and  Baltimore,  to  take  into  serious 
consideration,  the  canal  to  T'ctomac,  at  the  same 
time,  because  it  i;  very  questionable  whether 
an\  waters  can  be  found  elevated  enough,  or  in 
suHicient  quantities  near  the  summit  level,  to 
feed  the  locks — and  without  a  full  supply  of  wa 
ter  can  be  secured  at  all  tin  es  ior  this  purpose, 
our  canal  would  be  of  little    comparative   utility 


— The  reasonable  prospects  we  have,  that  a 
great  trade  will  pass  through  this  channel, 
makes  it  imperative  on  us  to  attend  to  this 
particular.  From  the  character  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  ot  the  summit  canal,  where 
these  streams  rise,  (a  limestone  region,)  I 
should  doubt  their  cai)acity  to  effect  a  con- 
stant and  full  supply  of  water,  for  such  a  trade  : 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  1  should  think  it  indis- 
pensably necessary,  that  we  should  resort  to  a 
source  which  would  not  disappoint  our  hopes  in 
this  momentous  l)usiiiess.  The  worth  of  the 
Potomac  canal  <in  this  ground  simply,  isimmense, 
and  would  prob  bly  justify  the  expense  of  cutting 
it,  merely  for  a  supply  canal,  to  the  locks — but 
its  value  isbeyo-  d  calculation,  when  viewed  as  a 
part  of  that  great  channel  of  communication, 
which  some  day,  not  far  distant,  will  be  opened 
with  the  western  waters  :  until  this  is  comple- 
ted, it  will  form  the  medium  of  intercourse  with 
rhe  rich  and  jjopulous  country,  lying  between  the 
Blue  ridge  and  the  Alleghany  mountains,  on 
cucli  side  of  the  Pi)tomac.  I  perceive  by  a  latef 
number  of  the  Farmer,  (just  received,)  that  the 
imfiortance  of  a  canal  from  the  Potomac  above! 
Harper's  ferry,  to  Washington,  is  to  be  made  a! 


hesitate  to  adopt  the  plan  which  would  make  the 
canal  of  Potomac  form  a  junction  with  that 
leading  to  Baltimore,  from  the  Susquehannah. 
Let  us  examine  this  part  of  the  subject  more 
closely,  and  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two 
routes  ;  one  pursuing  the  sinuosities  of  the  river 
banks,  subject  to  perpetual  difficulties,  and  the 
other  ranging  along  the  side  of  the  rich  vallies  of 
Catoctin  and  Monocacy,  through  Frederick, 
down  to  \\'ashington  and  Baltimore. 

Estimate  of  the  canal  to  VVanhin^ton,  by  the  I 
I'jvjcr  or  river  route. 
By  the  official  report  transmitted  by 
the  Governor,  lo  the  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  January  1,  1823,  the 
total  length  of  the  canal  of  Poto- 
mac to  Washington,  is  stated  at  182 
miles,  which  at  the  estimate  made 
per  mile  g8676,  is 


Upper  route  of  Canal  to  Washington, 
from  Potomac  above  Harper's 
Ferry,  viz.  Williamsport,  through 
Frederick  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties to  Washington,  say  130  miles 
at  grooo  per  mile. 


subject  of  dis(  ussion  by  Mr.  Briggs;  I  shall  anti 

cipate  very  interesting    matter  from    the    pen  of  d u„ki„  j-ir  •     r  r 

this  gentleman,  who  possesses  much  valuable  in._P'-°babIe  d.ff  in  favor  of  upper  route 

formation  on  this  head.  As  the  canal  of  Poto- 
mac properly  excites  equal  interest  at  Washing 
ton,  with    the  canal   of   Susquehannah  at    Balti 


579.032 


910.00* 

jg669.032 

(I  have  t.iken  the  average  cost  of  canals,  such 
as  ours  would  be,  both  in  size  and  location,  from 
J  .    .         ,  -   ,      ,  the  data  furnished   us  of  the   cost  of  executine 

more  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  execution  of  various  canals  in  this  country,  and  presu.iie  th.it 
both  will  be  simultaneous,  I  would  take  the  libei-  this  is  at  least  as  high  in  comparison,  as  that  af- 
ty,  through  your  valuable   paper,  to  call   the  at-  ■  - 

tention  of  the  citizens  of  VVashington  and  Balti- 
more, to  the  importance  of  forming  a  union  ca- 
nal, as  the  interests  of  both  cities  would  be 
thereby,  consulted,  and  the  expenses  of  the  work 
considerably  reduced. 

I     The   great  advantages  which   would  result   to 

each  of  these  places,  by  adopting  this  plan,  canicven  should  the  distance  be  greater,'than  by  the 
be  easily  pointed  out  ;  if  they  have  not  been  al-jriver,  which  there  is  no  likelihood  would  be  the 
ready  made  n.anifest,  a  further  proof  of  themjcase  ;  besides  the  expenses  of  the  work  would 
;  will  appi^ai  as  we  proceed.  -Fhe  route  which  Ihje  less,  and  the  benefits  vastly  superior,  because 
ilocated  for  tne  Potomac  canal,  (in  my  Treatise,  I  of  the  difference  in  the  character  (for  fertility) 
page  8o)  would  range  through  a  populous,  fer-jof  the  country  it  would  pass  through,  and  be- 
tile  and    interesting  section    of   country.      The  cause   an   intercourse  would   be  thereby  opened 


fixed  to  the  canal  of  the  river.) 

These  calculations,  (if  I  have  been  correct  in 
fixing  the  point  of  starting  from  Potomac,  which 
is  not  stated  in  Mr.  Kenworthy's  abstract,  to 
which  I  have  referred)  will  tend  to  prove  to 
the  citizens  of  Wa.shington,  how  much  it  would 
be  to  their  interest;to  adopt  the  upper  route  ; 


.....  ,  -  -w   eby  ope 

great    elevation    ot    its    waters,    would     enable!  with  the  Susquehannah  by  which  a  double  inter- 
bianch  canals  to  be  taken  to  every  town  and  vil-  .  .  .     •    . 

lage  in  its  vicinity,  thus  diffusing  its  benefits  to  a 
wide   extent.     It  would  run  through,  we   might 


*    Ue  iiiuyjlrm  a  lo/trudly   correct  ofiinion  oJ 
the  elevaHon  of  a  country,  by  noticing-  the  velo- 
eily    of  its  tt reams,  ivith  the  distance  they  run  ; 
this  velocity  heinff  always  ( nearly  )  in  firofi»rtion\ 
to  this  slofie.  1 
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almost  say,  the  heart  of  the  state,  and  admit, 
were  it  required,  to  lead  a  branch  down  to  the 
extreme  end  of  Point  Look  Out;  (this  however  is 
merely  stated  to  prove  its  capacity,  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  state.)  From  the 
knowledge  1  have  of  the  Potomac  river,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  there  are  strong  objections  to  the 
location  of  a  canal  on  or  near  its  margin,  arising 
out  of  the  precipitous  and  rocky  nature  of  its 
banks,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  ravines  that 
intersect  thtm,  which  would  require  a  very  cir- 
cuitouscanal.  But  admitting  that  every  obstacle 
of  thiskind  canbi  overcome,  there  a.re  greater  ob- 
jections on  /lolilicul  grounds,  name  y,  the  /larlial 
character  o{  this  canal,  to  subser\ethe  general 
interests  of  the  slate,  (for  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  /'o/c/mac  constitutes  the  .southern  bound- 
ary of  Maryland.)  Located  alongthe  banks  of  this 
river,  a  rich  and  populous  section  of  this  state 
and  Pennsylvania,  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  work — only  a  small  portion  of  either  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  would  be  advantaged,  and  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  the  state,  not  at  all. 
Whereas,  by  the  route  proposed,  not  only  would 
the  interests  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  be 
equally  benefitted,  but  those  of  a  fine  region  of 
country.  With  such  a  prospect  of  general  ad 
vantage  to  the  state   before  us,  we   should  not 


est  would  be  gained  from  the  work. 

Expenses  of  the  canal  to  Susquehan- 
nah from  Baltimore,  with  the  con- 
tinuation aiul  cost  of  that  from 
Potomac  to  intersect  it.  From  the 
diverging  point  of  the  Potomac, 
canal  to  Washington,  (somewhere 
near  Emmetsburg,)  to  Baltimore, 
say  55  miles  at  g7000  per  mile 

From  the  great  basin  or  feeder  (from 
which  branch  off  the  several  canals) 
to  the  Susquehannah  at  Yorkhaven, 
say  50  miles  at  ^7000  per  mile 

Cost  of  canals  from  Potomac  and 
Susquehannah  to  Baltimore 

Cost  of  Potomac  canal  to  Washing- 
ton 

Total  cost  of  both  canals 


S385.0Q0 


i 


350.000 

735.000 
910.000 

Sl.645.000 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  making  choice  of  the 
upper  route  for  our  canal  from  Potomac,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work  will  be  considerably  reduced, 
to  what  amount  we  cannot  with  certainty  deter- 
mine, until  a  correct  'irvey  be  made  of  the 
routes  ;  if  our  data  above  is  correct,  this  differ- 
ence of  expense  will  be  very  great,  but  as  was 
before  observed,  we  might  have  erred  in  the 
point  of  beginning  for  the  canal  of  the  lower 
route.  Yet  m  any  case  I  am  under  the  impreasion 
the  result  would  be  in  favor  of  the  upper  route. 


ir* 


AxMEHlCAN  FAUVIER. 


I  have  thus  endeiiv  ouied  to  point  out  the  supr 
Tior  claims  which  the  plan  proposed  has  to  o> 
attention,  whether  on  the  ground  of  economy  v- 
utility.  Its  practicability  is  inferred  tot  onlj 
from  the  known  geological  character  of  thecoun 
try,  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  this  canal,  Inii 
from  personal  examination — true — not  with  an 
instrument,  but  with  an  eye,  having  a  referenct- 
to  the  original  object.  I  will  not  pretend  to  point 
out  the  direct  line,  which  our  canal  would  take. 
but  I  am  led  to  think  it  would,  in  the  general,  b< 
not  very  wide  apart  of  that  located  in  the  largr 
map,  which  I  deposited  in  the. Exchange  at  Bal 
timore.  If  then  thi'  route  under  consideration,  is 
of  the  vjlne  repesenied,  should  not  early  mea- 
sures be  taken  to  explore  the  country  where  it  is 
located,  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  cut 
ting  a  canal  there,  together  with  the  expenses  ot 
the  wod<,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  present  a 
proper  ai'.d  correct  view  of  the  subject  to  the 
next  Legislature,  when  they  shall  have  different 
plans  of  Internal  Improvement  1  id  befoie  thtm, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment which  canal  they  should  patronise,  as  ten- 
ding most  effectually  to  advance  the  general  in 
terests  of  the  state.  I  hope  these  remarks  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  momentous  business, 
and  induce  the  citizens  of  Maryland  to  take  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject.  Should  vou  have  a 
spare  column  in  your  useful  journal,  I  will  thank 
.you  to  lay  this  paper  before  them. 

W  ith  sentiments  of  respect. 
Dear  Sir,  I  salute  you, 

ROBERT  MILLS. 

Columbia,  S.  C   July  22,  1823. 


rAupi!>t  1%  1823; 


AtJiUULTUtiE. 


^e/iori  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating and  treating  Flax,  in  the  A'etherlands, 
iJfc.  by  Peter  Besnard,  Esq.  Ins/tector-Gene- 
ral  for  I.einster,  JSIunster,  and  Connaught. 
(  Concluded  from  our  last.  J 
GENER.\L  OBSERVATIONS. 
Whilst  viewing  the  treatment  of  Flax  in  the 
Ncthei  lands,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing 
cattle  of  every  kind  grazing  in  the  field  where  it 
was  steeping,  and  with  free  access  to  the  steep- 
ing pools,  the  water  of  which  is  considered  in  Ire- 
land to  be  highly  injurious  to  every  animal ;  hav- 
ing questioned  a  Boer  on  this  matter,  he  told  me 
he  never  knew  an  instance  of  cattle  being  injured 
by  flax-water,  nor  is  any  precaution  whatever 
used  to  keep  them  from  it  ;  on  examining  the  wa 
ter  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped,  I  found  the  color 
of  it  to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  flax  pools  in 
Ireland  :  and  I  am  led  to  think,  on  further  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  that  the  vegetable  mat 
ters  which  are  blended  with  the  mud,  when  spread 
over  the  flax,  being  decomposed  into  the  fermen- 
f.ve  process  that  takes  place,  mingle  with  the  mu- 
cilage ot  the  plant,  and  act  as  agents  to  neutra- 
lize its  injurious  qualities ;  how  far  this  may  be 
the  case,  or  whether  the  plant,  being  ripe  before 
watering,  and  totally  excluded  from  light  and  air 
in  this  precess,  may  produce  effects  different  from 
those  in  Ireland,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  .say  ;  but 
the  fact  is  as  I  have  described  it. 

That  the  mode  practised  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
Flanders  and  France,  of  excluding  light  and  air 
in  the  steeping  of  flax,  has  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  color  of  the  plant,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and 
that  the  properties  of  the  water  and  mud  em- 
ployed have  considerable  influence  in  that  po.nt, 
as  well  as  on  the  texture  of  it,  is  equally  certain, 
and  is  fully  exemplified  in  each  of  those  coun 
tries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 
In  that  part  of  Holland  where  flax,  the  growth 
W  that  country  and  of  Zealand,  is  steeped,  and 
■\»here  ti.e  soil  is  dark  and  of  a  slimy  nature,  the 


\  atci  soft  and  clear,  and  perfectly  suited  for  cu- 
;  'lary  and  ')ther  domestic  uses,  it  is  found  that  it 
comes  from  the  steeping  pool  of  a  dark  blay  cc- 
Uiur,  varying  only  in  shades,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  or  mud  with  which  it  is  cover- 
ed :  but  every  parcel  is  uniformly  of  one  color 
from  each  pool ;  it  is  likewise  of  a  soft  and  silky 
nature. 

In  Zealand,  when  flax  is  steeped  as  in  Holland, 
witu  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  light,  it 
^always  oi  an  unform  color,  but  from  the  quality 
ot  the  water  and  soil,  comes  from  the  pool  of  a 
light  straw  color,  and  is  harder  in  its  nature  than 
that  steej)ed  in  Holland  ;  this  is  atti'ibuted  to  the 
brackishnessof  the  water  and  soil,  which  purges 
ihe  plant  in  the  stoeping  pools,  and  deprives  it  ot 
its  extractive  matter,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  lose  in  "tee/iing  in  Zealand,  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty  five  percent  more  th;m  when  -teep- 
i  d  in  Holland  ;  for  this  reason  the  Dutch  flax 
lioers  iiriiig  the  flax  that  tney  grow  in  Zealand 
rroni  the  field,  dried  with  the  boles  on  it,  to  be 
steeped,  8cc.  at  home,  often  fifty  and  sixty  miles 
distant.  VV'ht  n  flax  in  Zealand  is  not  steeped  with 
the  same  care  as  in  Holland,  by  ex  luding  it  from 
the  air  and  light  with  mud  and  slime,  it  comes 
from  the  pool  /irecieely  as  it  does  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  and  Jf  est  of  Ireland,  of  various  co 
lors  and  qualities,  even  in  one  strick  or  bunch,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  sells  at  all  times  in  the 
Rotterd.im  market  at  an  under  price,  for  inferior 
work.  This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air  in  the 
Sleeping  process. 

In  Flanders,  where  the  soil  is  lighter  in  quality 
and  color,  and  the  water  clearer  and  fresher  than 
in  Holland,  the  flax  is  some  s/iuf/p«  6r/g-/j(er  than 
that  steeped  in  Holland,  but  not  of  the  straw  co- 
lor, or  harsh  description  of  that  steeped  in  Zea- 
land ;  it  is,  however,  uniformly  of  one  shade 
from  every  steeping  pool,  doubtless  in  consequence 
of  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air. 

In  France,  where  the  soil  is  still  lighter  than  in 
Flanders,  the  flax  is  of  a  lighter  color  than  in 
that  country  or  Holland,  and  is  bet>veen  a  straw 
and  blay  color,  neither  so  hard  as  the  Zealand 
flax,  nor  so  soft  as  that  steeped  in  Holland  ;  it  is, 
however,  like  all  the  others,  when  excluded  from 
the  light  and  air,  of  one  color  from  every  pool  ;  nor 
did  I  see  in  the  course  of  my  examination  of  flax 
in  the  sevtral  countries*  I  visited,  any  of  thatar 
tide  striped  in  color,  or  of  diflerent  qualities  in 
one  head  or  strick,  but  that  grown  in  a  part  of 
Zealand,  where  the  cultiv  ation  may  be  said  to  be 
in  its  infancy,  as  compard  toother  places. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  from  every  in- 
formation I  have  received,  and  from  the  best  con- 
sideration I  have  given  the  subject,  according  to 
mv  humble  judgment,  that  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  air  from  the  flax  in  the  steeping  process,  as 
practised  in  the  Netherlands  and  France,  forms 
the  most  important  points  in  the  treatment  of  that 
plant  :  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  due  attention 
to  the  mode  practised  in  these  countries,  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  ire 
land,  on  a  scale  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  landlords,  tenantry,  and  peasant- 
ry of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  regulati  ms  in  those  coun- 
tries for  dividing  the  flax  into  lifferei.t  sorts  or 
numl)evs,  according  to  its  fineness  or  coarseness, 
there  is  no  law  or  public  exami  lation,  as  in  Pe 
teisburgh  and  Riga,  nor  does  thee  seem  to  be  the 
smallest  necessity  for  such  a  iiieasure :  the  flax 
growers  themselves,  being  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  fro  1.  a  regular  systtni,  carefully  as 


*  In  speaking  of  the  quulitiei  of  the  soil  in  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and  France,  I  dlude  to  those  filu- 
ee*  only,  v>/ter*  J  have  «een  flax  €ultivaitd. 


sort  each  quality  before  thry  oJFf,  it  for  sale,  and 
>et  a  pnce  on  it  acordingly  :  on  this  point  the 
merchants  are  equal  5  particular,  as  they  sepa- 
rate with  reat  care  every  qualitv  they  purchase, 
^n  inakm:^  up  for  a  loieign  market,  there  is  na 
rule  as  to  the  size  of  the  bundle  or  pack;  the 
iierchant  being  governed  by  the  orders  of  his 
correspondents,  who,  for  the  most  part  differ  in 
respect  to  the  size  of  them  ,  some  directing  th  .-rn 
to  be  made  up  in  bales  ot  one  cwt.  while  others 
order  the  n  in  bales  of  four  and  six  cwt. 

Average  quantity  of  Flax  and  Linseed  sold  in 
Holland,  from  the  best  information  I  could  ob- 
uiin,  may  be  about  12.000  tons  annually,  and 
10  000  hogsheads  of  set.:. 

Htjy.—  Ihe  time  for  pulling  tfiia  plant  not 
having  CO  nmenc  d  during  my  stay  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ob'-i  1  by 
nersoiial  inspection,  any  knowie  Ige  o'  'heir  .node 
of  treating  it  in  the  steeping  process,  &c.  I  tnere- 
•■ore  could  only  examine  it  in  its  growing  -it  i'», 
and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  general  practice  of 
treating  it,  which  1  found  to  be  similar  to  uiat 
followed  in  lyiost  other  places  ,•  as  to  quality,  it 
was  excellent  in  its  green  s.  te,  and  promised'  to 
be  a  most  productive  crop.  From  the  inquiries! 
made,  I  learned,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Hemp  grown  in  the  Nether  auds  is  consumed  at 
hoine ;  but  that  large  quanuties  of  the  seed  are 
shipped  for  various  places,  from  Antwerp. 

The  following  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Bander, 
of  Kew,  .vas  coinm micated  to  me  by  a  geiuienaa 
of  the  first  respectability  and  profession'al  ski.!  in 
Manchester,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  spe- 
cimens of  linen  taken  from  the  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies: 

"  On  a  recent  examination  by  Mr.  Bander,  of 
Kew,  of  tbe  material  which  covers  the  Egyptian 
Mummies,  it  was  found  to  be  made  from  flax 
.some  of  it  plain  linen,  and  some  from  twisted 
yarn,  similar  to  sewing  thiead,  varying  in  the 
quality  of  the  texture,  according  (as  it  is  suppos- 
ed) to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  In  making  this 
discovery,  Mr.  B.inder  ascertained  that  the  fibres 
of  the  flax  plant  are  cylindrical  tubes,  the  sur- 
face presenting  a  spiral  appearance." 

The  fact  of  the  fibre  of  flax  being  a  tube,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  elucidate  most  clearly  the  cause 
of  the  slowness  in  the  fennentive  process  of  the 
finer  plants  compared  with  the  coarser,*  because 
an  equal  portion  in  circumference  of  the  fine 
cantains  a  greater  number  of  filires,  or  cylinders* 
of  more  minute  dimensions,  th\n.the  coarse,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  discharg..  the  air  and  mucilaiicf 
so  rapidly  as  the  latter,  which  is  composed  of 
considerable  quantities  of  wood,  and  less  fibre 
than  the  fine  ;  it  likewise  d  monstrates  the  ne- 
cessity for  depriving  the  plant  before  steeping  of 
the  bole  or  capsule,  which  may  be  said  to  act  as 
a  stopper  to  the  fibres  or  cylinders,  and  actuals- 
seals  them  at  their  tops,  thereby  preventing  the 
necessary  discharge  until  the  bole  separates  from 
the  pUnt,  which  it  always  does  with  great  uncer- 
tainty :  thus  occasioning  portions  of  it  to  be  o\  er- 
steeped,  and  other  parts  not  sufficiently  done 
which  causes  the  variety  of  colors,  and  inequality 
of  texture  so  often  found  in  Irish  flax. 


*  It  is  well  known  to  those  conveisant  with  the 
Ireatment  of  flax  in  Ireland,  that  the  fne  plant 
requires  more  time  to  steep  than  the  coarse  ■  if  « 
uls.j  known  that  the  tjp  ends  are  not  so  well  steeped 
us  the  other  parts.  Allowing  the  capsule  to  re 
main  on  Ihe  plant  in  the  stee/iing  firoccss,  seemt 
10  account  for  the  latter  defect. 

t  The  mucilage,  or,  inore  ;  roper ly  speakine; 
t^e  resin  of  flax,  is  a  per  -anent  due,  from 
.uhkh  a  variety  of  aliadeao/ color  has  been  oitainrd. 
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In  Russia,  and  in  every  part  ot"  the  Continent, 
flax  is  deprived  of  the  bole  before  steeping,  and  it 
is  a  fact  well  known,  that  flax  grown  in  Ireland, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  most  irregularly  pre- 
pared for  market  of  any  in  Europe,  though  the 
soil  of  the  country,  is  at  least  equaUy  fertile,  and 
the  climate  as  congenial,  asthat  of  Holland,  or  the 
provinces  on  the  shores  of  the  Halt.c. 

The  melloH'ness  and  evenness  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Continental  linen,  so  well  known  and  ad- 
mired by  those  acquainted  with  that  manufacture, 
is  considered  to  arise  from  the  superior  quality  ot 
the  flax  of  wbich  it  is  composed,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  greatest  pains  are  taken.  View- 
ing, therefore,  the  treatment  of  this  \aluable  plant 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  all  its  bearings,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  great  art  (if  such  it  nay  be  called) 
of  producing  it  of  a  belter  quality,  and  in  a  more 
-nerchantable  form,  than  it  is  done  in  Ireland, 
7-eats  to/e/y  on  a  weU  reguintfd  system,  from  which 
nopcrson  deviutis.  from  the  sower  of  the  seed  to 
the  J:a*tort  tnerchunt  ; —  a  piactice  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  ))erson  concern  U  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  in  this  country. 

Remarks  taki  n  from  different  sourcks, 
showing    thf    advantages    to    be    debivkd 

TBOM   THE    CULTIVATION    OT   FLA;;. — In   a   I'lca- 
tise, published  by  the  Dublin  iiociity,m  1735,  it  is 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 


-,  of  France 


to  Peter  Bessard,  Eag.  dated  London,  Au 

S"st  23d,  1822. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  In  answer  to  your  question  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  different  appearances  of  Irish  and 
Dutch  flax,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you,  as  fol- 
lows, thebest  solution  in  my  power. 

"  The  Irish  mode  of  steeping  flax,  compared 
with  that  used  in  Holland,  is  defective  in  princi- 
ple, and  injuiious  in  tlie  result,  to  those  qualities 
essential  to  constitute  a  good  article. 

"  When  flax  is  steeped  in  a  green  state,  whilst 
the  plant  has  not  yet  attained  maturity,  it  is  plain, 
that  all  the  fibre  of  which  it   was  susceptible,  is 


land,  that  was  never  cleared.  This  demonstrates 
the  benefit  of  it/holly  clearing  the  land,  if  left  for 
timber  again,  in  preference  to  ftartially  cutting 
the  old,  and  leaving  the  young  to  grow  oato  keep 
up  the  supply. 

As  laving  timber  is  an  object  in  all  the  old  set- 
tled districts  of  the  country,  the  most  eflfectual 
way  of  doing  so,  is  the  next  enquiry.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin published  an  almanack,  when  I  was  quite 
young,  called  "Poor  Kichard's  Almanack," 
amongst  otherwise  sayings,  interspersed  through 
it  was,  "  a  /tenny  saved,  is  a  fienny  earned,"  this 
aaying  no  doubt  helped  to  make  many  a  wealthy 
man — it  made  some  misers  out  of  contracted 
minds  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  saying  was  good 
advice,  and  the  maxim  ought  never  to  be  forgot- 


not  formed,   and  its  constituent  principles,  being 

but  imperfectly  combined  are  the  easier  separat-  ten — and  as  it  will  apply  to  the  case  of  timber, 
ed  ;  this  occasions  substantial  loss  ;  the  carbon, lit  should  always  be  kept  in  view  by  the  land  own- 
which  should  go  to  form  the  fibre,  is,  by  the|er.  '["hat  being  the  case,  I  shall  call  the  atten- 
l)rocess  of  fermentation,  sent  ofi"  in  the  shape  ofjtion  to  the  destructive  waste,  made  by  such  a 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  which  rising  to  the  surface  large  p'^rtion  of  it,  being  every  year  consumed  ia 


of  the  water,  escapes,  and  forms  that  deleterious 
atmosphere,  so  fatal  to  animal  existence  ;  again, 
the  flax  being  partially  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  lighi  becomes  variegated,  and  the  decom- 
position is  so  rapid  and  tumultuous,  that  not  only 
much  of  the  tender  plant  is  destroyed,  but  the 
volatile  products  fly  ofT,  and  meeting  no  resistance 


stated,  that  an  acre  of  ground  in  Lemster  yielded  mix  with  the  air  forming  a  mixtuieot  Sulphurated 
sixty  stone  of  flax,  which,  in  that  day,  produced  i^nd  Ammoniated  Hydrogen,  which  is  but  tooevi 
je22   10s.      Sir   H'.liam    Petty,    in   his   Political  jj-^t  to  the  olfactory  senses  of  those  who  come 
Arithmetic,   p.   203,  speaking   of  Ireland,   says,      -     ■       ■  ■  -    - 

that  forty  feet  square,  or  the  firleenih  part  of  an 
acre,  will  produce  IDs.  v.'orth  of  flax,  making  the 
produce  of  the  acre  £'25.  And  it  apjjears  in  a 
treatise,  entitled  "  The  Interest  of  Hcotlund  con- 
sidered," written  by  a  gentleman    of  very   great 


knowledge  and  worth,  p.  159,  thnt  the  Imt  that 
■was  produced  from  one  acre  of  ground,  belonging 
to  a  Flanders  Flax-  Dresser,  in  the  year  1732, 
was  estimated  at  £40  value  ;  allowing  him  £20 
for  his  labor  in  it,  there  is  a  great  profit  left.  The 
same  author  says,  p.  153,  that  the  produce  of  an 
acT? about  Camhray,  was  frequently  about  1000 
lbs.  weight,  whith,  in  the  year  1732,  fa  scarce 
tne)  sold  for  3s.  the  pound,  making  the  acre 
worth  jE150  ;  and  he  further  says,  I  have  known 
numbers  in  Holland,  tvho,  after  having  paid  £16 
or  more  per  acre  tor  the  flax,  have  owned  that 
they  m3de  M%W\  £700,  and  even  £1000  per  an 
num,  although  few  contracted  for  more  than  50 
acres. — If  the  Dutch,  who  so  v/ell  understand 
trade,  follow  this  practice,  we  may  safely  con 
dude,  that  they  find  it  most  benetic  al,  and  that 
wc  should  do  so,  too,  if  we  pursued  it  with  equal 
assiduity. 

Amongst  the  numerous  advantages  which  the 
extension  of  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland  presents, 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  oil,  is  one  of  the  great 
est  impon.mce.iiot  only  as  adding  to  our  general 
trade  an  article  of  great  consumption  in  the  coun- 
try, but  as  introducing  a  species  of  food  for  cat- 
tle, in  certain  districts  where  the  want  of  green 
food,  and  nf  almost  every  kind  of  fodder,  has  oft 
on  been  severely  felt,  and  has  in  n'any  cases  been 
attended  with  very  ruinous  consequences.  In  the 
Ci  unties  of  Kerry,  Clare  an.l  (islway,  and  the 
irouiitainous  parts  of  Cork,  1  pperary,  &c 
th>  loss  of  cattle,  in  Severe  wintfr.-and  in  spring, 
has  frequently  been  experienced  from  want  of 
fodder  ;  whilit  in  Holland,  where  the  winters  a^e 
wore  severe,  the  cattle  are  fnllv  supj^lied  with 
th.i  excellent  article.  Oil  cake  The  establish 
intnt  therefore,  of  snuji^  '  i  I  w,  IK  in  the  vicinity 
o  scutch  mills,  and  districts  wtie.'.  flax  is  exten 
sively  grown,  would  aflord  i"  ttu  mountain  pro- 
P'  I  lors  of  cattle  a  chea|,  and  nourishing  rood,  in 
t  .  worst  of  seasons,  and  ►/ive  lo  the  growers  of 
fl  i:-  a  cer.ain  hijme  m,rkr:  fcr  all  the  seed  the) 
could  spare  from  their  own  c<4isuniptioii. 


within  the  sphere  of  the  nauseous  and  noxious  fore  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Buck's  County, 
eflluvia.  The  defence  setup  in  fa\  or  of  this  mode,  November  1820,  and  ordered  to  be  published  in 
namely,  that  the  younger  the  plant  the  finer  the  the  National  Recorder,  from  whence  it  got  int» 
tissue,  even  if  true,  I  doubt  would  compensate  for^the  Farmer,  August  10th,  1821,  at  which  time  I 
the  actual  waste  occasioned.  |remarked  it,    as  I  had    previously  wrote  some 

In  Holland,  the  flax  is  not  put  to  steep  until  sketches  of  my  experiments  and  observations  oia 
at  perfect  maturity,  and  even  then  it  is  covered  hedging  and  hedges,  and  that  experience  has  in- 
over  in  the  steep  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth  or  creased  the  stock  of  knowledge  on  that  head  suf- 
mud,  which,  while  it  defends  the  flax  from   the  ficiently  for  the  disclosure  of  l  irther  useful  infur- 


fencing — a  circumstance,  that  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary, is  not  regarded — nay,  is  even  considered 
necessary,  when  the  following  will  shew  the 
contrary,  as  matter  of  fact — (no  visionary 
scheme. J 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty, 
to  answer  the  fallacy  of  arguments  that  have  beea 
admitted  into  the  Farmer,  and  coming  from  an 
..Agricultural  Society.  An  address  or  essay  on 
fences  was  written  by  James  Worth,  and  read  be- 


action  of  the  light,  furnishes  certain  affinities, 
which  do  not  fail  to  take  up,  and  form  with  the 
substance  thrown  off  by  the  fermentation,  insolu- 
ble compounds,  such  as  earthy  Carbonates,  Sul- 
phates, &c.  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  tissue  suffers 
less,  and  maintains  its  uniform  quality  and  color." 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

REMARKS  ON  HEDGING, 

./ind  the  interest  of  land  holders,  as  it  regards 
various  kinds  of  fencing. 

I  have  sevei-  I  times  read  in  thi  American  Far- 
mer, exhortations  to  plant  timber  of  the  forest 
kind,  to  supply  the  waste  that  is  daily  going  on  in 
that  necessarv  article,  which  deserve  considera- 
tion. 

I  shall  first  note  a  practice  which  some  have 
adopted,  to  cut  where  they  have  occasion,  and 
clear  all  off  the  ground,  large  and  small  ;  it 
seems  at  the  time  of  doing  it  like  waste  to  cut 
the  young  and  thriving  kind,  but  a  few  years  de- 
monstrates the  propriety  of  the  measure,  when 
the  second  growth  begins  to  progress,  as  there  is 
thennoobst.  ction,  to  prevent  an  equal  start  of 
sprouts  from  the  stumps.  The  various  nuts  and 
seeds,  too,  are  encouraged  by  being  open  to  sun 
and  air.  The  ground  ought  to  be  fenced  from 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
is  111  many  instances  really  astonishing  in  a  few 
years. 

1  have  timber  land  that  had  been  taken  clean 
off,  say  ih-.rty,  and  from  that  to  forty  years  back, 
(before  I  owned  it,)  lorthe  sake  of  timber  alone, 
and  grew  u;;  even  without  being  enclosed,  until 
as  much  as  the  ground  could  support,  was  left 
stard  ne,    (the 


un.lrr   vvood    natuially   ileclined 
und  now  there  is  a  cro|)  of  three  or  four  fold  the 
,  quantity  that  there  is  growing  on  the  adjoininglof   spontaneous   growth,    haTiitg  the  fame   ef 


mation,  as  hedging  is  rapidly  progressing  in   niv 
neigliborhood,  and  with  the  desired  success. 

J.  W.  in  his  essay,  speaking  of  frees,  instead  of 
posts  for  wire  fence,  exhausting  the  soil,  says. — 
"  Thus  it  is  with  hedges,  they  seem  to  be  cheap 
"in  the  first  instance,  but  the  exhausting  the  soil 
"alone  would  in  my  opinion  render  them  a  dear 
"  gift,  nor  do  I  believe  they  will  be  so  durable  as 
"  has  been  imagined,  for  I  am  told  a  grub  has  at- 
"  tacked  one  species  of  the  thorn,  and  I  have  of- 
"  ten  seen  sassafras,  cherry,  and  other  trees, 
"  with  abundance  of  grass,  growing  along  hedge 
"  ro'ws,  which  will  assuredly  bring  on  a  decline, 
"  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  besides  I  have 
"  never  seen  a  hedge,  that  was  proof  against 
"  hogs  ;  I  admit  they  might  be  kept  in  better  or- 
"  der,  but  it  will  be  expensive,  and  will  require 
"  more  attention  than  our  farmers  are  willing  to 
"  bestow  ;  upon  the  whole,  I  am  surprised  that 
"  this  species  of  fencing  should  have  been  produ- 
"  ced  amongst  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  coun- 
"  try,  and  can  attribute  it  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
"  reigners  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  froiQ 
"  necessity." 

I  shall  take  the  objections  as  given,  and  give 
matters  of  fact  in  reply  to  them. 

Objection  1 — Exhaustion  of  soil, 
do.  2 — VVant  of  durability.- 

do.  3 — Not  hog  tight, 

do.  4 — Expensive. 

Answer  1st.  As  the  objection  appears  to  more 
particularly  belong  to  a  "  hedge  row,"  as  by  the 
description  it  was  truly  named  a  hedge  row,  this 
is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  better  understood,  chaa 
it  generally  is,  see  Vol.  3,  page  117  of  the  Ame- 
rican Fanner,  a  definition  of  a  hedge  riw,  a^.d  a 
nedge  firo/ter.  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the 
former,  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  forest 
trees  cnu.ijined  with  a  variety  of  other  pr.vlucts. 
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feet,  that  the  borders  of  a  forest  would  have  on  lexercise  our  skill  again,  and  soon,  ad  infinitum 
the  soil   adjoining.     But   I  presume  the  essayest  |Itis  a  shnio,  aid  never  soars  out  of  our  reacn 
nor  the  bncicty   either,  had  ever  seen  a  hedgr 


jirofier ;  my  presumiition  is  founded  on  th 
ground  that  they  arc  not  common,  nor  are  thi . 
in  any  way  mentioned  by  them — further,  man . 
expeiienccd  larmtrs  ha\e,  on  viewing  a  hedge  ii 
its  proper  trim,  declared  the  want  q/"  a  concij. 
tion  <jf  the  thing  in  rea/ifi/,  before  occular  dt- 
monstration  furnished  the  idea. 

Thei-efore  I  draw  the  inference,  that  to  con 
dfnin  thus  publickly,  so  important  an  improv  e 
ment  in  husbandry,  wasprema'ure  in  either  an 
individual  or  society,  before  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  matter. — Jd,  as  to  their  du- 
rability see  Vol.  3d,  page  118,  (my  own  knov.- 
ledge  of  their  duration,  without  any  marks  ot 
decay,  has  extended  to  half  a  centu.-y.) 

3d.  Tlie  objection  to  their  not  stopping  of 
hogs,  is  in  part  renioved,  by  admitting  the  want 
of  being  "  kept  in  better  order,"  yet  -his  'mis 
as  it  concerns  a  hedge  row,  not  a  plashed  hedge  ; 
mv  plashed  hedgethe  first  yt ar  1812,  caused  the 
rabbits  to  cut  holes  through  the  bank  under  the 
hedge  to  get  a  ready  passage  to  their  pasture 
ground. 

4th.  The  expense  alluded  to,  as  a  frightful 
thing,  is  all  visionary — I  made  no  calculation 
when  I  began  the  experiment,  because  I  was 
dt'errained  to  have  a  trial  at  any  cost,  and  was 
really  astonisVied,  when  1  made  the  calculation, 
for    the     publication,    v.hicli    see    in    Vol.    1st, 


c  IS  armed  with  defensive  armour,  as  must  strik 
>ery  beholder,  thi.i  is  for  some  usefui  flur/i'js, 
III  although  that  is  the  case,  it  may  be  ma.; 
.^tfully  ornamental  to  a  farm,  and  in  fact  h.. 
..come  so,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  some  o 
■■■iv  small  farms,  which  though  deficient  in  othei 
■ppects,  lessen  not  the  value  of  this  improve- 
ment. 

.  Let  them  who  may  not  be   fully  satisfied   with 
ny  suuements,  view  for  themselves. 

CALEB  KIRK. 
Brandyiuine,  Ath  of  8  mouthy  1823. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CALVES. 

Mr.  .Skinn  r, 
I  was  much  gratified  by  perusing  in  your  seven- 
teenth number,  (Vol.  5,)  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rearing  calves,  by  "an  .\^riculturisl  of 
Delaware,"  for  in  my  opinion  there  are  in  gene- 
ral, few  objects  on  a  farm  more  neglected,  and 
none  that  deserve  or  require  more  attention  ;  and 
having  had  some  experience,  and  taken  much 
pleasure  in  attending  to  them,  lam  induced  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  and  hope  they  may  prove 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 
It  is  a  practice  with  too  many,  to  turn  calves, 
pages  ,350,  403,  where  the  expense  will  be  found  when  only  a  few  days  old,  into  what  is  called  the 
to  be  two-thirds  less  than  a  post  and  rail  fence.  "  calf  lot,"  and  suffered  ouly  to  approach  the 
It  will  be  seen  in  divers  places  in  those  sketches,  mother  twice  a  day  for  a  tew  weeks,  and  even 
that  a  hedge  will  make  a  sufficient  fence,  when  then,  after  half  her  milk  has  been  taken  from 
plashed,  at  seven  years  old,  tliat  ought  never  to  her — others  permit  the  calves  to  run  with  their 
be  forgotten  ;  xi  taken pro/ier  care  of,  agreeably  mothers  for  several  weeks,  and  sometimf^ 
to  the  sketches  already  published  in  the  Ameri-  months,  before  they  attempt  to  wean  them,  the 
can  Farmer.  'consequence  of  such  treatment  is,  they  arc  nevi 

One  part  of  the  Buck's  County  publication,  re-  effectually  weaned,  but  continue  to  suck  the 
eommends  planting  chesnut  and  locust  timber  for  mother  whenever  they  can  approach  her,  and  it 
fencing,  and  after  twenty  years,  to  begin  to  cut  ;  in  separate,  although  adjoining  pastures,  will 
when  it  may  be  observed  that  three  thorn  hedges  put  their  heads  tlirough  a  fence,  and  the  mother 
may  be  raised  and  matured  in  succession,  while  afford  every  facility  to  gratify  her  offspring;  botli 
the  timber  is  ^'row/n^  to  make  2l  perishable  fence,  these  customs  are  bad,  and  ought  to  be  discoun- 

The  latter  project  is  all  founded  on  theory —  tenanced  upon  all  occasions, 
the  former, — living  fences,  are  founded  on  fact,  The  most  proper  way  of  rearing  calves  is,  to 
and  since  they  have  been  brought  into  notice,  are  wean  them  at  about  eight  days  old,  to  keep  tiiein 
becoming  almost  daily  visited,  and  of  course  constantly  in  the  stable,  and  teach  them  to  drink 
more  extensively  known.  J.  W.  expresses  a  out  of  a  bucket,  which  is  easily  accomplished, 
surprise,  that  hedging  should  have  been  introdu-  by  putting  new  milk  into  a  basin,  and  letting 
ceo  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  at-  them  suck  your  fingers  with  the  hand  immersed 
tributes  it  to  the  prejudice  of  foreigners,  and  into  the  milk,  and  in  a  few  days,  withdrawing 
they  being  accustomed  to  it  from  necessity — dots  thefingers  gradually  from  the  mouth,  afterwards 
lie  not  admit  necessity  to  reign  here,  as  a  spur  to  giving  as  much  new  milk  as  they  can  drink,  for 
doing  of  something,  or  why  recommend  planting  five  or  six  weeks,  when  they  will  begin  to  eat  a 
chesnut  and  locust  timber  for  fencing  i" — timber'little  grass  or  clover,  which  can  be  pulled  and 
we  know  to  be  diminishing  in  many  of  the  mostgiven  in  small  quantities  twice  a  day,  and  when 
populous  parts  of  the  country,  and  called  intoithey  eat  freely,  you  may  mix  a  little  water  with 
aid  in  every  building  that  is  raised  either  in  town  [the  milk  ;  or  at  eight  or  ten  weeks  old,  give  sweet 


or  country — why  then  continue  in  the  practice  of 
dooming  so  large  a  portion,  to  certain  destruction 
in  fencing?  Neither  can  a  vessel  of  any  kind  be 
put  under  sail,  for  our  needful  commerce,  nor  a 
hearth  warmed,  or  a  meal  of  victuals  cooked, 
without  the  aid  of  timber,  (except  in  our  coal 
districts,)  and  after  all  those  considerations,  how 
should  it  remain  a  doubt  about  the  adoption  of 
living  and  durable,  I  might  say  everlasting  fen- 
ces ! .'  As  to  the  material,  it  h-s  been  shewn  that 
the  thorn,  so  unfit  •'or  any  other  of  those  purposes, 
is  so  well  adapted  to  fencing,  that  I  have  been 
struck  with  awful  astonishment,  when  I  have 
discovered  its  propensities  to  serve  our  purpose  ; 
for  when  we  have  mismanaged  it  in  training,  we 
may  cut  it  away  and  destroy  what  is  above 
ground,  and  the  great  author  of  nature  has  pla- 
ced that  property  in  it,  to  subserve  our  purposes, 
that  it  will  put  forth  another  top  to  the  sameroot,  to 


skimmed  milk,  slightly  warmed,  which  soon  af 
ter  dilute  with  waterand  add  a  little  meal  ;  should 
milk  be  wanted  for  other  purjioses,  give  flax 
seed  tea,  which  commence  by  mixing  with  milk 
sli  ,htly  warmed  ;  indeed  l)y  keeping  c:ilves  con- 
stantly ill  the  housC,  you  may  induce  them  to  eat 
almost  any  kind  of  nutritious  food  ;  they  also  be- 
come perfectly  docile,  have  fine  round  bodies, 
with  clean  smooth  hair,  and  a  sprightly  look,  bui 
if  turned  out  into  a  field,  they  are  tonnented  by 
flies  and  heat,  never  in  good  condition  the  first 
year,  but  remarkable  for  pot  bellies,  rough  hair, 
heavy  look,  and  ugly  flat  sides;  in-ieed  the  con- 
trast in  ajipearonce  is  so  great,  that  1  tliink  lazi 
ness  alone  would  induce  any  one  to  mrn  tneii 
cahes  into  a  field  the  first  summer.  If  change 
of  food  produces  either  costiveiiess  or  looseners 
give  about  halt  a  pint  of  Spenn-iceti  oil,  to  o 
repeated  li  found  necessary  ;  it  will  prove  a  curi. 


ad  can  easily  be  given  out  of  a  black  bottle  ;  it  is 

so  good  tor  cows,  that  are  drooping  or  unwell, 

■  ding  of  course  to  the  above  quantity. 

■  halves  intended  for  the  butcher,  ought  always 

>  be  tied  up  in  a  stable,  and  if  kept  in  darkness  so 

ouch  better,  as  they   will  be   less  disturbed   .jy 

es,  and  will  sleeji  more   than   if  constantly    in 

■  .e  light ;  the  mother  ought  to  be  turned  in  twice 

ni-  thrice  a  day,  and  the  calf  permitted  to  suck 

as  much  as  it  wants,  never  taking  any  milk  iruiB 

the  mother  until  it   is  satisfied;  if  every  fanner 

would  thus  manage,  we  should  see  less  poor  veal 

than  iiiiow  exhibited  in  our  narket. 

On  the  subject  of  cows  having  calves  too 
early,  lo  excuse  can  be  offered  and  none  ought  to 
be  admitted  ;  yet  how  frequently  are  we  told, 
that  by  accident  or  the  negligence  of  an  over- 
seer, a  young  cow  had  a  calf  at  15  or  16  months 
old,  whereas  in  my  opinion,  the  blame  ought  to 
rest  on  the  indolence  or  carelessness  of  the  mas- 
ter, who  should  himsell  see  that  his  fences  are 
good,  and  the  young  heifers  well  secured  by 
themselves,  and  the  male  and  female  calves  se- 
parated at  four  months  old,  l)ut  in  order  to  guard 
effectually  against  such  accidents,  the  bull  should 
never  be  suffered  to  go  at  large  with  other  cattle, 
but  be  kept  in  a  small  lot,  having  a  shed  in  it, 
and  well  secured  with  a  strong  post  and  rail 
fence,  with  a  gate  to  be  kept  locked  ;  here  you 
may  feed  him,  when  and  how  you  please,  and 
turn  in  as  occasion  requires  such  cows  only  as  you 
desire;  this  method  would  also  make  him  less 
vicious  than  if  going  at  large,  and  effectually 
prevent  nis  oecoming  mischievous, 

Aitnough  1  recommend  the  keeping  of  calves 
housed -the  first  summer,  it  is  not  the  less  neces- 
<iry  to  be  observed  during  winter  ;  and  I  will  here 
asi  those  o.  a  contrary  opinion,  what  benefit  is 
deiived  from  any  description  of  cattle  going  at 
large  in  winter  ?  do  they  obtain  any  food  by  ram- 
oliag  auout  in  the  vet  and  cold?  no,  on  the  con 
iiarj,  any  thing  which  they  do  pick  up  is  dead, 
.lid  note  or  less  i.idigestible,  whereas,  in  the 
uouse  tney  would  at  least  be  kept  dry  and  warm, 
and  unless  owned  by  an  idle  and  niggardly  farmer, 
.vouid  have  something  in  the  racks  to  nourish 
laem  ;  by  keeping  them  housed  you  also  preserve 
1^11  their,  dung,  .vhich  ou<;ht  of  itself,  (if  none 
more  important  was  the  result,)  to  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  ;  indeed  whenever  1  see  cattle  roam- 
ing at  large  in  winter,  "  thinks  I  to  invself," 
there  lives  a  lazv,  and  consequently,  a  bad  far  nor. 
NOR  IH  DEVON. 
Baltitnore  county,  jiug.  1,  1823. 

(From   Memoirs   of  the  Board   of  Agriculture 

of  the  state  of  .Yew    York.) 

ON  THE  .vIANAuEMENi-  OF  SHEEP. 

By  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 

Steuben   County,  to  the  Aeiv    York  Board  of 

friculture. 
1  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
another  agricultural  volume,  and  wish  to  contri- 
;)ute  to  it  wnatever  lies  in  my  power.  Having 
tui  nod  my  attention  for  a  few  years  past,  to  the 
raising  of  sheep,  I  think  my  experience  has  ena- 
)le  i  me  to  make  some  observations,  which  may 
oe  ot  service  to  my  brother  farmers. 

There  are  two  suljjects,  connected  with  the 
raising  of  sheep,  to  which  1  beg  leave  to  direct 
vour  attention.  The  one  is,  the  most  proper 
line  of  the  year  to  turn  the  bucks  into  the  flock — 
.ne  otner  is,  the  shearing  of  lambs.  On  the  for- 
pier  subject  my  practice  differs  from  most  far- 
mers. 1  am  an  advocate  for  raising  early  lamlis. 
ihe  practice  of  kiMpm,;  the  bueks  a  vay  till 
le  fore  part  of  .>(ovomber,  1  believe  pernicious, 
id  one  cause  why  so  .naiiy  flocks  degenerate.  It 
^  unnatuial.  Providence  his  poi.ited  out  the 
aest  season  tor  animals  to  i)reed ;  at  tnat  time  the 
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femali  s  are  in  season,  and  I  ilo  not  believe  wc  four  pieces  of  timber  of  about  eight  inches 
shiill  b'''"  ^"ly  ^'''"S '^y ''''^'■'"■'^  the  course  of  na-  square,  and  of  course  atjoiii  twelve  feet  lon^, 
ture.  We  suffer  every  other  animal  to  take  its  th.it  being  the  size  of  the  kiln  at  the  top,  upon 
own  course.  My  arguments  in  tavorof  the  prac-  i  which  you  (ilace  strips  of  boards,  half  inch  thici^ 
tire  of  suffering  the  bucks  to  lie  with  the  flock  and  two  iucnts  wide,  and  within  tiiiee  and  a  hah 
diM'ing  the  wliule  season,  are  the  following: —  to  four  inches  of  each  other,  over  which  you 
When  the  bucks  are  turned  into  a  Hock  late  in  the  stretch  tow  or  coarse  linen  cloth,  for  a  bed  to 
season,  so  many  of  the  ewes  are  in  season  at  the  place  ihe  hops  upon,  fortue  purpo'^e  of  drying, 
same  time,  that  the  offspring  are  feeule.  The  and  under  which,  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  is 
cold  winds  and  frenuent  storms  ot  the  spring,  to-  made  a  charcoal  fire,  regulated  at  the  discretion 
gether  with  the  dithculty  of  keeping  sheep  con-  of  the  man  who  attends  the  drying,  it  will  of 
filled  at  that  time  of  the  year,  1  have  found  more  course  be  necessary  to  ha\e  a  board  round  the 
destructive  to  lambs  than  the  cold  nights  of  win-  kiln  at  the  top,  of  about  one  foot  high,  to  con- 
ttr  It  is  also  more  ditticult  to  keep  late  lambs  fine  the  hops  on  the  bed.  1  think  it  would  be  a 
•\er  the  ne.xl  winter.  Early  lamDs  are  also  more  further  improvement  to  have  a  c  vered  roof,  and 
apt  to  have  lambs  the  first  year.  My  practice  is  to 'open  at  the  sides,  to  protect  the  hops  in  case  of 
k'  ep  my  sheep  sheltered  from  rain  by  open  sheds,  rain,  while  they  are  drying. 

ami  shut  up  the  sheep  anil  lanil)s  about  one  week;  It  will  be  necessary  to  stir  them  constantly 
in  a  warm  stable  ;  and  when  they  are  a  month  with  a  rake,  whilethey  arc  drying,  and  you  may 
eld  they  will  eat  hay  with  the  flock,  but  the  sheep  [  with  convenience  dry  about  fifty  pound  each 
must  be  continually  kept  up  with  corn  and  sue- 1 time.  1  believe  you  may  calculate  about  one 
culent  vegetables,  or  they  will  neither  give  milkjpound  to  a  lull,  or  SOb  los.  to  the  acre,  for  the 
for  their  lambs  or  bear  fine  wool.  I  second  and  tliird  year,  after  planting,  if  the  land 

There  is  one -more  benefit  which  arises  from  is  in  good  order.  It  will  be  well  to  renew  your 
the  practice  of  raising  early  lambs,  which  is,  the  i  fields  once  in  three  or  four  years,  because  the 
opportunity  it  gives  for  shearing  them  in  the  sum-  vine  degenerates. 

1  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect 


I  have  had  two  year's  experience  in  that  prac- 
tice, and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  My  wool 
averaged,  when  washed  perfectly  clean,  twenty 
ounces  to  the  lamb,  and  sold  tor  fifty  cents  a 
pound.  The  fleeces  of  the  yearlings,  having  been 
well  washed  on  tlie  sheep's  back,  averaged  about 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  The  wool  was  the  best  1 
evei  sheared.  It  was  of  short  staple,  but  even, 
and  exceedingly  fine  and  soft.  It  is  well  known 
to  tin  growers  of  fine  wool,  that  the  fleeces  ot 
yearling  sheep  are  not  good,  because  the  outer 


Vour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

ISHAluL  THOHNDIKE. 

»0«B»— — 

EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Viuicuiiural  Society,  which  meets  on  Tuesday 
next.  In  :iiy  conversations  with  gentlemen  living 
ne.,r  the  salt  water,  1  have  always  recommcnii- 
td  the,  use  of  watering  carts,  and  it  is  well 
established  that  marsh  mud  as  manure,  has  an- 
swered equal  to  expectation,  and  is  now  in  ge- 
neral  use   among  the  cotton  and  corn    planters. 

The  present  machine  is  certainly  more  simple 
and  less  expensive  than  a  watering'  cart,  and  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  I  have  copied  it  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  represent  the  intciuion,  and 
beg  you  will  make  what  use  you  please  of   it. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  merely  to  men- 
tion, that  I  have  a  small  quantity  of  the  Isle  of 
France  cotton,  growing  very  luxuria.itly — it  is 
yet  in  blossom.     I  remain  respectfully, 

CHARLES  E.  ROW  AND: 


No 


TO    THE 

THE  PEACH  TRI-E; 
Hoiu  can  nue prolong  its  life,  and  firomote  the 
soundness  of  the  fruit? 
Sir, 
I  wish  information  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,   of  the  best  method  of  raising  that    most 
ends  of  the  wool  are  coarse  and  dead.      Hence  it  valuable  fruit,  the  pea  i.,  wim  a  view  to  the  great 
is  necessary  to  clip  such  fleeces,  before  they  can  ^^i'.  than  usual,  durability  of  the   tree.      I  have 
be   manufactured  into  fine   cloth.      This  evil  is  tried  nearly  all  the  common  'nethods  in  use,  for 
■wholly  remedied  by  shearing  the  lambs.  jpreserving  peach  trees,  and  have  always  failed  of 

The  time  for  shearing  lambs  is  genei ally  sup-  success.     The  trunk  is  so  universally  liabletothe 
posed   to  be  abou        e    first   of   August;  but  if  attacks  of  the  worm,  that  it  seems  necessary  we  ,  a  ■  ■ 

Iambs  are  allowed  to  fall  in  the  winter,  I  think  should  resort  to  some  other  stocks  ou  which  to 'P°"",V*^""°"  and  provision  land,  and  witha 
that  almost  a  month  too  late.  They  ought  to  be;  engraft  or  inoculate  the  peach.  I  have  tried  the  ^°^  ^,  "0'"se,  ought  to  water  one  or  two  acres 
sheared  as  earlv  as  ossible,  that  the  succeeding  jphim,  but  have  never  yet  had  any  fruit,  not  having  P*^""  "'Y'  ^e'^,°,  ^-i'"  the  distance  of  the  river 
fleece  mav  have  more  time  to  grow,  and  that  the  ti'i^d  it  long  enough  ;  but  have  my  doubts  wheth-       ,!"    ^      ,on  ^         should  contain    120 

lamb  mav'be  eased  of  his  "  cumbrous  load,"  be-jer  1  shall  succeed,  as  the  trees  look  verv  s.cklv.  ^-^  [°" l;  ?,  ,°  S^'loiis  ot  salt  water  are  equal  t» 
fore  the  hot  weather  is  in  a  measure  past.  An  idea  has  struck  me   as  being   likely  to  an-  ^^^       bushels   ot    salt;   salt   is  one   of  the  best 


1.  The  Cask.  I  No.  4.     uno;. 

2.  The  .\xle.  |        5.  Plugholes  nt  both  ends. 

3.  Felloes.        |        6    Seat  for  the  boy. 
THE  IRRIGATOR. 

This  machine  is  calculated  to  water  meadow 


1  submit  these  remarks  with  diffidence,  as  I  am  'swer,  but  never  having  heard  of  its   being  tried,  '"^""'"'^s  ;   eight  bushels  ot  salt  would  cost  S5  60 
not  much  accustomed  to  writing;  and  especially  and  the  budding  season  near  at  hand,  I  concluded  """•  "id   eight  bushels  is  said  to  be   sufficient 


as  my  ideas,  in  one  particular,  differ  from  those  to  make  the  inquiry,  that   if  any  of  your  reader: 


•f  most  of  my  brethren  in  the  profession. 

From  /lage  165,  vol.  2, 


OS! 


HOPS. 

further  information  on  the  curing  of  fiofts — /iro- 
cured  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

Beverly,  4lh  July,  1823. 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Esq. 

Dear  Hir — 1  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  wrote  you  respecting  the  culture  and  curing  of 
ho])s,  and  I  do  not  recollect  particularly  the  fur- 
ther information  vou  requested  of  me,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  princinally  respecting  the  kiln. 

A  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  drying  ho])s  should 
be  at  the  side  of  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  so  that 
thp  top  should  be  about  nine  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom, twelve  feet  square  at  the  top,  tapering  on 
all  sides  to  about  three  and  a  half  feet  at  the 
bottom  in  the  clear,  built  up  tapering,  with  stone 
laid  in  lime  mo  tar,  and  plastered  with  clay 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  an  aperture  at  the  bot- 
to.n,  about  the  size  of  the  moiitli  ot  a  common 
oven,  for  the  eon\  enience  of  pu'tingin  the  coal, 
iringit,  and  regulating  it  afterwards. 

Upon  the  stones  at  the  top,  is  placed  a  cill  of 


for  an  acre,  at  one  time.  The  expense  of  put- 
ting 1800  gallons  of  salt  water  on  one  acre  of 
land   with   this  machine    would    not    exceed  7$ 

it  otherwise,  w.  may  all  be  saved  the  trouble  of  ""'^-  „,-!^  cheaper  manure  or  a  better,  cannot  be 
'  had. 


have  tried  it,  they  may  make  the  result  known,  so 
that  if  favorable   others  may  have  the  benefit — 


trying  it 

It  is  well  known  that  the  peach  flourishes  as 
well  upon  the  apricot  as  ujjon  stocks  of  its  own 
kind  ;  but  the  apricot  is  liable  to  the  same  attacks 


The  felloes  ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide  and  have  4  inches  tread.  The  axle  should 
be  square,  until  it  passes  through  the  heads  of 
the  cask,  afterwards  round,  to  receive  the  shafts. 


bv  the  worm,  and  therefore  not  durable.— Hut  as  '  ''^"^.  "^^^  T  "^^-^^  '°  ^°  °"  "*''  ^'"'^^  ^""^  '•*« 
the  apricot  flourishes  remarkably  well  upon  the  convenience  of  turning  out  ot  one  alley  into  ano- 
plum,  and  the  peach  upon  the  apricot  could  'her,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  cotton  or  corn  bed. 
they  not  be  so  engrafted  or  inoculated  upon  one,    °"''   °^  ^^^^"^  machines  would  in  five  days   wa- 


tt a  plum  stock 
tor  our  apricot,  and  an  apricot  stock  for  the 
peach.  A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WATEnilNG    HIGH  LANDS, 
EsfieciaUy  loith.  muddy   Salt   Hater — easily  done, 
and  xtery  us.-ful. 
Charleston,  H.  C.  July  9,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  inclose  you  a  draft  of  a  machine  for  watering 
high  lands  with  salt  water.  It  was  ii^nded  to  mc  a 
lew  days  a^io,  and  1  intend  presenting  it  to  our 


rhe  cost  of  th  whole  machine  would  be  a  mere 
trifle.  The  planters  on  the  salts  need  not  cul- 
tivate poor  or  exhausted  lands,  for  salt  wares 
made  very  muddy  is  a  most  excellent  manure. 
Plug  holes  must  'le  made  at  each  head,  that  the 
water  may  be  always  running  as  the  cask  re- 
volves. 

iy  Were  this  hogshead  suspended  and  moved 
on  a  pair  of  low  wheels,  the  draft  woulil  un- 
doubte'lly  be  much  easier — an  I  were  the  con- 
tents to  pas-  i;i  the  first  instance,  into  a  box"perfo- 
rated  in  the  bottom  witii  small  augur  hoies,  liic 
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distribution  over  the  land  would  be  more  regular. 
\t  Orange  Farm,  where  there  are  kept  more  than 
100  cows,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure  is  col- 
lected by  drains  into  a  cistern,  in  the  centre  ot 
the  barn  yard.  It  is  there  pumped  up,  taken  out 
and  distributed  in  the  manner  here  described. 

Edil.  Am.  Far. 

FROM    THE    NEW-HAMPSHIRE    STATESMAN. 

CIDER. 
Our  farmers  are  beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  manufacture  of  cider,  since  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  its  value  in  the  market  can  be  increas- 
ed tnifild  by  increased  attention  ;  and  that  the 


performed)  the  better,  especially  for  long  keep- 
ing. 

A.bout  the  1st  of  November,  we  think  a  suita- 
ble season,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  to  gather,  and 
put  under  cover,  apples  for  store  cider.  After 
lying  in  this  situation  till  mellow,  (not  rotten)  we 
commence  grinding.  The  cider  trough  should  be 
large  enough  to  contain  a  whole  cheese,  in  order 
to  admit  the  pomace  (if  the  weather  be  cool)  to 
lie  over  one  night  before  pressing.  This  method 
■  ontributes  much  to  the  color  and  goodness  of  the 
cider.  In  the  morning,  press  it  out  gradually  and 
put  it  up  into  the  casks  through  straw  or  rather 
a   sieve  fitted  and  placed   within  the  tunnel  to 


in  24  hours,  than  in  any  other  way  to  obtain  wa- 
ter. A  well  with  a  simple  wind-mill  has  in  this 
state,  perfectly  effected  the  object." 


cu  ic/i/'jtii  vj,    .r,>..^c.,^.. ,         .  '^  stop  the  pomace  ;  after  vvhich  we  convey  it  im 

flavour  of  it  can  be  made  to  rival  many  impo'''^"  I  mediately  to  a  cool  cellar,  leaving  out  the  bungs 
wines.  ,.  ,     f     kill  the  fermentation  chiefly  subsides,  which  may 

We  have  obtained  permission  to  publish,  '0''j|je  ascertained  by  the  froth  settling  back  at  the 
the  infurmation  of  all  who  duly  appreciate  tn*^  ibunghole.  We  then  drive  in  the  bungs  tight, 
importance  of  the  healthy  Imuor,  tlie  io'',°'^"'S  jgaving  a  small  spigot  vent  a  while  longer,  if 
_, :„„  ;,   ^.TTimiinirated  to  Oovei-  ^^^j  require  to  check  the  pressure  ;  but  which 


Gleanings  from  Foreign  Journals. 


FAT  SHEEP. 
On  the  13th  of  May  last  was  killed  at  Stow- 
fair,  Gloucestershire,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  a  wether 
sheep,  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Large,  of  Broadwell, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  weighed  66i  lbs. 
per  quarter;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  14lh  of 
May,  was  exhibited  alive  at  Stratford  on  Avon 
fair,  Warwickshire,  befare  many  hundreds  of  the 
first  breeders  of  sheep,  and  afterwards  killed  and 
shewn  dead  bv  Mr.  Tasker — another  fat  sheep, 
which  was  also  bred  and  fed  by  Mr.  Large,  which 
weighed  68i  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  was  allowed 
by  all  who  saw  him  to  surpass  any  sheep  ever 
before  seen  for  symmetry  and  size.  Mr.  Large 
begs  to   inform  his  friends  that  his  rams  will  be 


must  finally  be  made  air  ti:=,ht.  |open  for  inspection  and  letting,  anytime  after 

About  the  first  of  January  we  rack  it  off  freei^^^  ^^^^^  instant. 


from  the  lees  into  clean  casks  ;  those  that  have 
been  used  for  spirit  are  to  be  preferred  :  Other- 
iuch  re  pectedtriencl— i^^j^g  j^^yjj^g  drawn  off  one  cask,  we  turn  out  the 
d  refihing  cider,  in  oivjees,  scald  and  rinse  as  before  mentioned,  put  in 
simple,  (though  impor-jjj^gg  ^^  ^^^^  pailfulls  of  cider;  thenburn  in  the 
itirtly  overlook  it,  sup-  ^^^j^  ^  match  of  brimstone  attached  to  a  hooked 

n  UK  tn    he   entirely    out         •  ._    ^„_  .    •      -.u.. a    ,  .  „    l^r,™  »>r,orino.  hnno-    fit. 


vemarK.5  i,unv..ci  111115  .i,  ^^ .  ~    .       ,      »  r> 

nor  Woodbury,  by  the  society  of  Friends  at  L-an- 

terbury.  ,        _,     ,„,„ 

Canterbury.  June  9th,  182o.      ^^^^_^  ^__^  ^^_^^  _„^^  ^_^^^.  ^^_^  ,  _. 

To  His  Excellency   Levi   lloodburij.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j-^^  ^pij.jt  ^re  to  be  preferred  :  Other- 

«' Justly  esteemed  and  much  re  pected  friend— i^^l^^   having  drawn  off  one  cask,  we  turn  out  the 

The  process  of  making  and  refihing  cider, m  or-  .  ..        .  ---r .:„„..j    „.,.  :„ 

der  to  have  it  good,  is  so  sir 

tant,)  that  many  people  enti_,  -      ^„oo.  ..  ...„w - 

posing  the  mystery  so  deep  as  to  be  entirely  out  ^-^^^  ^^^^^  inthe  end  ot  a  long  tapering  bung,  fit- 
of  their  reach;  and  others,  tenacious  of  the  cus-  ^-^^^   ^^^  bunghole.     \^  hen  the  match   is  burnt] 
toms  of    their  forefathers,  shut  their  eyes  and  ^^^^.^  take  off  the  remnant,  apply  the   bung  again  | 
ears  to  any   improvement,  however  propitious  toi^^^^  shake  the  cask  in  order  to  impregnate  the! 

their  interest   and  comfort.     Such  will  probably  cider  with  the  fume.     Put  in  more  cider  and  then  |^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^_^^^^^^  

be  contented  with  their  ill-flavored  and  ""wl?°!-  another  match,  add  from  one  to  three  gallons  ot^^^^  plantations,)  is  making  inquiry  after  the  best 
some  beverage  during  life.  Should  we  exniDit  pj^j^^  ^^^l^j^.j^  f^.^^  j,,^  ,gg5  and  windfalls  as  above)  1^,^^^:^^^'^.^^,^^^  ^j  ^  ^ji^  for  baking  potatoes.  It  is 
what  we  know  with  regard  to  the  management  ot  ^^  ^^^  hogshead;  fill  up  tue  cask  with  cider,  and  I  ^^^  ;,j  power  to  give  him  anv  information  up- 
cider,  some  people  would  laugh  and  sav,  we  do  all  ^^^^^^g  it  down  air-tight  and  let  it  remain  till  it  be-  Ln  that  subject  ;  but  I  beg  leave' to  recommend  to 
that  and  a  great  deal  more— and  probably  tney  |  ^j^j^^^  ^^j-  mature  age,  which  will  require  at  least  L^jj,  ^^^  following  process  for  the  management  of 
do  and  add  many  more  ingredients,  such  as  wa-j^^^  years.     Cider  managed  in  this  way,  we  pre-Lj^^  potato,  which  1  have  no  doubt  will  preserve  all 

ter,  pomace  and  rotted  fruit  ;  and  perhaps  some-L^j^^g^  ^-^^^  keep  pleasant  for  ten  years,  and  per-L^„  5.. ...:_: .„  „f  ,1,;=  „oi.,=>M<.  rnnt  fnr  vears. 

thing  more  from  fowls,  beaSts,  and  vermin  ;  none  l]^^^^  f^^  twenty,  though    we  have 


ON  PRESERVING  POTATOES. 

Lee  Hall,  Worcesterahire,  March  29,  1822. 

Sir, 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  from  the  present  lo* 

price  of  farming  produce,  that  inquiry  should  be 

made  respecting  the  best  mode   of  employing  it 

I  at  home,    instead  of  taking  it  to  market;   and 

,v->.w,  w„..^  „ -  .- —- -, -,-r^  .  "    "k    iamongst  vour  numerous  correspondents  is  "  IV. 

'and  shake  the  cask  in  order  to  impregnate  the !  ^   „    ^^^     j^    ^  letter   dated   from    Bromyard 
Put  in  more  cider  and  then  '  ,  ^'j^jj,|^  ^^  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cider  and 

'^  ■"■-     -"--best 

It  is 


Jars,  and  per-  L  j^^  nutricious  parts  of  this  valuable  root  for  years, 

tning  mure  iiuiii  .U..W, , .  .naps  lur  uwcuij,  v.i^i.f,..    -. never  kept  itLnfj  if  now  put  in  practice,  may  be  the  means  of 

of  which  make  the  eider  any  better.     However,  1^^^,^^.  ^^^^  ^^-^^^  necessitated  to  make  a  premature      .gjgj,y;,^g  ^^ch  food  for  man  and  beast.     The 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  our  decidecl  .^^^  ^^  j^  -^^  scarce  seasons.  'process  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  potatoes  be  fiarli- 

opinion,  that  Northern  or  cool  climates  are  mucn  ^y^  ^y^^^^j^j  ,,qj  j^p  understood  by  any  means  ^a\).ularly  well  washed,  then  put  into  the  cider  mill, 
more  favorable  to  cider  than  those  which  are  ^^j^g^^j  ^  notion  that  good  ci  er,  cannot  be  ob- 1  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^g,.fgct  pulp :  put  this  pulp  under 
more  southem  or  warm  ;  '^'^°^"Sh^  what  jreatl^y  ^^^^j^^j  without  the  addition  of  spirit,  but  the  con- j^  pj^^^g|.j-^ij  ^^^^^  ^^^^  hair  cloths,  as  in  cider  mak- 
ing), and  press  it  as  dry  as  possible  :  then  take  it 

is  the  cleanliness ui  mc  <.,aa».i)  "...^.. . — — '  ,■"  1  witnin  one  or .  ^.  - ,  ..  „ .  j  _..»  -.. .i.„  i,«„  l.;i.,    i..,! 

fine,  all  the  utensils  employed  in  making  cider  ^  ^j^^^g^^  ^^^^ 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  not  suffered  to  get  sour  ^^^  ^^^^^  jj;,, 
through  the  whole  process :  even  the  press  should 
be  frequently  rinsed  down  during  the  time  of  mak- 
ing cider  in  order  to  prevent  sourness  or  a  change 

in  the  cider.  .  r       ■  j 

To  clean  casks  which  have  been  used  for  cider, 
we  take  them  from  the  cellar  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ent after  the  cider  is  out,  (reserving  the  lees  for 
stilline)  and  rinse  each  clean,  first  with  a  pailful 


Vi^AitoinvvV  V:  ovTesv«uAeuce. 


PKULIFICK  MELONS. 
Dear  !3IR, 
I  send  you  below  a  piece  of  information,  just 
stillinel  and  rinse  each  clean,  first  witn  a  pailtui  as  I  received  it,  after  having  observed  the  fact 
of  scaWine  water,  then  with  cold,  leaving  the  ^of  the  difference  in  form,  at  the  blossom  end  of 
casks  with  the  bungs  down  till  dry  ;  then  we  bung  different  melons,  as  stated.  1  here  are  many  of 
them  U^ht  and  riturn  them  to\he  cellar;  or  these  notions  that  are  developments  of  tlie  real 
some   other  convenient  place    (not  too  dry)   for  secrets  of  nature.  i  •   A . 

tKpir  vprention      Previous  to  filling  these  casks  j  —  . 

with  cide?the  ensuing  season,  we  scald  and  rinse      The  best  seed  is  of  the  greatest   importance 
witH  ciaei  uie  cu=ui   t,  'in  raising  everything.     It  is  not  generally  known, 

^' A?)DUrthatdrop  early,  we  make  into  cider  for  but  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  understood  in  Jersey 
stiUi^iK  it  being  unfit  for  table  use  ;  the  spirit  of  where  they  raise  most  uncommonly  abundant 
whch  together  with  that  of  the  lees,  we  return  crops,  that  there  is  a  male  and  female  water  me- 
which   togctneiJwu.ua  of  racking,  lonf     And    that   seed   ought    to    be   saved,    not 


back  to  our  store  cider  at  the  time  ot  racking, 
which  is  generally  about  the  1st  of  January. 

Cider  made  of  apples  before  they  are  fully 
ripe  we  deem  unfit  for  drinking  ;  and  even  when 
ripe'  i'"  t-l'ey  are  made  into  cider  during  warm 
weather,  so  as  to  produce  a  sudden  and  rapid  ter- 
mentation,  it  will  unavoidably  be  hard  and  un- 
pleasant. ....     J. 

The  fact  is,  the  slower  cider  is  in  fermenting, 
the  better  it  will  be  at  any  age  ;  consequiutly  the 
latti'in  the  season  it  is  made,  ana  the  cooler  ■  . 
•weather,  (if  the  business   can   be  convenieuily 


Ion?  And  that  seed  ought  to  be  saved,  not 
only  from  the  female  melon,  but  from  the  half 
that  grons  uppermost,  or  next  the  sun.  The 
male  melon  is  said  to  be  formed  full  out — the  fe- 
male to  have  a  small  indenture,  or  depression  at 
the  blossom  end,  in  which  you  may  lay  the  ball 
of  your  finger.  A-  ^• 

Extract  from  Pennsylvania. 
"  Yo    have  given  a  long  account  of  the  modi 
of  making  ponds.     Wi-  generally  find  it  chea.  >  ■ 
to  sink  a  pump  in  the  field,  and  fiU  a  trough  ouce 


from  the  press,  and  put  it  upon  the  hop  kiln,  and 
carefully  and  well  dry  it ;  and  then  let  it  be  pack- 
ed in  casks,  or  kept  in  any  other  manner,  so  that 
it  be  always  preserved  in  a  completely  dry  state. 
If  this  simple  process  is  carefully  conducted,  I  . 
hav  e  no  douot  the  potatoes  may  be  preserved  lor 

years.  .  ... 

"  IV.  G."  may  try  the  experiment  with  the 
greatest  facility,  as  cider  mills  and  hop-kilns  (if 
he  has  sone  of  his  own)  art  upon  every  farm  m 
his  neighbourhood,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
not  in  use.  Should  he  be  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, I  hope  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
give  the  result  to  the  public  by  means  of  your 
journal. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your's.  &c. 

JOHN  BLOUNT. 

ON  FEEDING  EWES  WITH  MANGEL 
WURZEL. 
Herefordshire,  Dec.  12,  1821. 

Sir,  ,  .... 

As  I  co[isider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  indivi- 
dual connected  with  the  agricultural  interest,  to 
communicate  to  the  public  the  result  of  satisfac- 
tory and  beneficial  experiments.  I  will  briefly  an- 
swer the  several  queries  of  "  M.  W."  in  your 
Journal  of  this  week. 

From  the  principal  part  of  my  turnip  crop  fail- 
ng  in  the  year  1820. 1  was  ccmpelleJ  to  feed  my 
stock  OH  ray  crop  of  mangel  wurzel  ;  the  ewes. 


No.  §2.] 


AMERICAN   FAKMKU. 


irs 


bctbre  limbing,  were  taken  off  the  few  turnips  1  Botany  as  the  commnn  name  of  Lotium  (althougli 
had,  anil  put  into  the  fold,  ^vher^■  they  wue  fed  it  is  improin  i  that  Darru  t  should  be  used  there,; 
with  mangel  wurzel,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  neither  is  rt/fgrasv  the  r.on.mon  botanical  name 
hay,  and  viithout  mater.  After  lanil)ii\g,  they  of  the  ^f/nis,  but  onl)  apjheit  to  a  certain  sort  in 
were  given  tiie  same  food,  and  from  the  great  agriculture,  by  mistake,  b\  custom,  and  by  inii- 
fiow  of  milk  produced,  the  lambs  were  in  very  tation,  and  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  early 
high  condition.  The  whole  of  my  flock  were  writers  on  this  subject.  Fii>ally,  it  is  desirable 
kf-iit  entirel)  on  this  food,  from  the  l>eginniiig  of  that  as  far  as  we  can  get  vid  of  the  old  sort  of 
January  18J],  to  the  end  of  March  ;  during  which  this  grass,  we  should  srt  t  ri<l  also  of  a  name  so 
period  I  weighed  eight  wether  sheep,  and  put  niisai). lied  and  improper  as  ryegrais  :  whether 
thim  into  a  barn,  when  they  were  given  twenty-  these  desirable  particulars  wi'l  hercatter  proceed 
five  pounds  of  mangel  wurzel,  and  about  five 'together  remains  to  be  proved  by  time,  and  will 
pounds  of  good  ha\  for  each  sheep  every  twenty-  be  decided  without  any  rtference  either  to  Mr. 
four  hours,  for   hve  successive  weeks;'  some  of  Whitworth's  opinion  or  ours. 

them  gained  moie  tlian  others:  but   on  weighing;  

them  out,  at   the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  JQUERIES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PER 
hui;   increased,  upon   an  average,  eight   pounds  TILITY 

per  quarter.     I  can  also  state  that,  having  killed 
several  of  the  .sheep,  the  mutton  was  paiticular- 


SiR — As    this 


Aostmood,  A'ov.  30,  1821. 
IS   a   time   of  general    distress 


dient  not  necessary  if.i-  conimon  purp>)ses).  1  Hen 
dissolve  two  ounces  of  wax  (with  gentle  heat,)  in 
tour  ounces  of  spirits  of  tar,  and  add  this  (juanti- 
ty  to  two  quarts  of  oil,  and  the  jiricc  is  about  2s. 
-d.  per  quart.  The  whole  sh(  uld  be  incorporated 
with  gentle  heat,  leaving  out  the  naphtha. 

The  Duke  d'.\ngouleme's  character  is  become 
a  subject  of  humour  in  the  Saloons  of  Paris.    The 
billowing  is  ingeniously  imagined,  aud  neatly  ejC 
pressed  : — 
Intrepid  a  I'eglise,  et  pieux  au  combat, 

D'Angoulenie  se  fait  paraitre  ; 
"  C'est  un  saifit,"  dit  le  soldat  ; 
"C'est  un  heros,"  dit  le  pretre. 
IMITATION. 
So  brave  in  prayer — devout  in  fight, 

See  Angouleme  appear,  O  ; 
The  soldier  cries — "  Selirjld  a  Saint  !  ."' 
The  priest  exclaims — "  a  Hero  !  !" 


ly   mild  and   sweet.     I  am  fully   persuaded  t'.at  amon.tst  farmers,  having  much  to  contend  with, 

thire   never  was  better  food  for  sheep,  or  food ;  and  many  enemies,  they  ought   to  be   as  closely 

that  will  create  so  great  a  flow  of  milk  fronri  the  unite.l,  and   feel  as  great   a  sympathy  for  each 

ewes.     If  you  consider  this  a  sufficiently  minute  other,  as  the  members  of  their  own  bodies  ;  aud 

reply   to   the  queries  of  your   correspondent,  I   if  one  knows  any  thing  which  would   benefit  the  r    -,  .,  .   -         ,  „• ,       ■  ,     ■'- 

Ihink   the   sooner  il  is  made  known,  th.ough  the  rest,  and  neglects  to  communicate   it,  I  conceive.  '""^  ^'^^  l"^"  °*^  t"  ""I   °[  f°,"'^'"'"°T  "'*-°"" 

medium  of  your  va  iuable  journal,  the  more  satis-^hc  iscrimiiial.  iS!t  w-ff,*^,"  fj^^t^..!.  t!    :  "VP"'^*"'"!  ^'"'^^'^  ^^ 

factory  it  will  be  to  "  ili.  If.'"  '  ""      ^^.t^t..*^  ^^,       .  ..    ...  i 

1  remain  your  well-wisher. 


[The 


CONVERSATION. 

following   lively    description,   although 


i     Farmers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion   onl"°'  ^"""«  to  extract  it,  in  hopes  of  its  attract- 
P-     'essential   points   of' managing  land  of  the   same. '"5  \^^  attention   of  all  such   convalescents  and 


P.  S.— It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  man-  quality.     For  instance,  some  think  manure  made 


from  vegetables  ought  to  be  well  covered,  and 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise :  others  prefer  it  on 
the  surface,  and  suppose  it  will  sink  into  the  soil. 
Some  think  exposing  the  land  tothe  sun  exhausts 


gel  wurzel   must   be  carefully  cleaned,  without 
washing,  and  given  whole. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  RYEGRASS. 

Mr.  W'hitworth  having  offered  some  remarksjits  fertility  ;  others  say,  theoftener  land  is  turn- 
on  this  subject,  we  beg  to  subjoin  a  few  general  led  over  by  the  plough,  and  ex/ioned  to  the  sun, 
observatKns.  The  word  Loliuin,  is  used  byjthe  better.  Some  contend  land  is  benefitted  by 
the  ancients  for  coc/t/f  or  tares,  two  plants,  though  Ideep  ploughing  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  ; 
very  unlike,  yet  both  reckoned  equally  injurious lothers,  for  shallow  ploughing  at  all  times, 
n  in  those  times.    .So  Dr.  Thornton  derives fand  so        " 


to  cor 

the  word  Loiium  from  twoGr'        words,  signify 
ing  corn  and  injury.     Modern  w  liters  have  ap- 
plied the  term  darnel  to  the  genus  Lotium,  con- 
templating   the   species   temulentum,   as  before 
mentioned,  because  it  wasa«  injury  to  the  bread 
in  '^vhich  it  might  be  mixed,  and  consequently  to 
the  growing  crop,  or  rather  tothe  sale  of  the  corn 
in  which  it  appeared.     All  this  appears  \ery  sa- 
tisfactory, although  it  is  unfortunate  that  darnel 
should  be  applied  as  above,  it  being  with  us  a  dif 
ferent  plant ;  but  these  particulars,  together  with 
the  French  word,  and  the  rest  mentioned  by  Mr 
V\  .  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
name  Ryegrass. 

It  appears  that  the  term  Ryegrass,  was  origi 
nail)  applied  to  the  A c/rrfcum  muriniim,  or  wall 
buruy  grass  mentioned  before  ;  and  that  soine- 
thii.g  ot  adisjjute  or  misuiiuerslauding  liad  taken 
place  about  the  plant  at  hrst  designated  by  this 
term,  e\cn  at  the  very  outset  of  its  cultivavion. 
Thus  Mr.  Mills,  at  p.  35  l  oi  tlie  3d  volume  of  his 
Cumjilitr  i>ys:.em  : — "  The  iitutl  barley  or  tuuy 
bcnnet,  as  some  people  improperly  term  it,  is  evi- 
dently, fr(jni  the  ihujie  of  its  ear,  and  from  every 
olhei  cliaracleiistic  circumstance,  a  ryegrass  or 
•wild  ri/p,  aaMi.  Ray  observes,  [Hist.  Plant,  p. 
l:^oi>,  and  Syiiops.  p.  391.]"  Here  is  Mr.  Hay 
hiinselt   introduced,  talking  of   Ryegrass,  which 


some  for  working  with  scarifiers,  and  never 
ploughing.  Now,  as  light  and  darkness  scarcely 
differ  more  than  these  opinions,  surely  some- 
thing may  be  done  by  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, to  point  out  the  errors,  and  ii  only 
one  be  benefitted,  it  will  be  worth  the  at- 
tempt. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask 
the  following  questions:^ 

Ought  manuie  (intended  to  be  useful  to  more 
than  one  crop)  to  be  well  covered,  or  left  on  or 
so  near  the  surface,  that  a  considerable  quantity 
may  be  brought  up,  when  harrowing  in  corn  or 
turnips? 

Does  exposure  to  the  sun,  by  frequent  plough- 
benefit,  or  injure,  the  land. > 


invalids  as  are  justly  complained  of.] 
Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick. 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sicl^ 
And  gives  us  in  recital  of  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped  ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot, 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot, 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill. 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill;- 
And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps  ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse  ; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were 

so  bad  ; 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Estimate  of  mortality. — According  to  h 
statistical  chart  published  in  a  Neapolitan  Jour- 
nal, the  population  of  the  globe  is  632  millions. 
It  estimates  by  approximation  that  there  occur, 

Yearly.   Daily.   Hourly    Minute.  Second, 
Births,  23,407, 407   64,130    2,672     148  8 

Deaths  18,588,235   50.927    2,122     135  7 


The  following  is  given  in  the  Asiatic  Journal: 
Lieut.    Collet,    of    the    Bombay    army,    having 


ing  in  summer 

What  are  the  benefits  land  derives  from  sum  ,  .  .  _ 

mer  fallow?  V\  hat  quantity  of  land  is  suppos.  d  'ifard  that  a  very  large  tiger  had  destroyed 
to  be  summer  fallowed  in  England  annually,  and  seven  inhabitants  of  an  adjacent  village,  resolv- 
the  expense  of  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  labour  perl  ^^.t^.  with  another  officer,  to  attempt  the  destruc 


Can  any  crop  be  grown,  and  the  land  be  equal 
ly  benefitted,  and  as  fit  for  the   same   course  of 
crops  afterwards,  as  if  summer  fallowed  ? 

I  am,  bir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  WRIGHT. 

ity*  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  re 
plying  lo  these    queries  generally  ;  in  the  mean 
•»voi(i  it  now  appears,  arose  from  the  resemblance'time  any  hints  irom  our  correspondents    will  be 
ot  CLitaiii  spikes  10  ji/f  ,-  and  now  ever  much  the  thaatfuUy  received. — Edit.  Far.  Jour. 
plant  was  mistaken,  and  the  term  transferred  tou'  — ^ 

glass  who  e  spike  does  not  resemble  ri.i-  at  all,'  Answer  to  our  Cijrr..s/iundent  on  the  cost  of  the 
yet  thi  ely  niciog)  will  by  no  means  allow  us  lo, Pre/iarution  for  dressing  Harness.*  —We  ha\  ( 
substuiitt  ray.  li  is  quite  another  thing  as  far  as  niade  due  eiiquiriesas  to  the  cost  of  the  mixttirt 
cuslum  may  liereafter  sanction  the  introduction  of  recommended  in  our  Journal,  No.  727,  and  find  it 
Jv/.4.-t//^ru«*,  asapplied  toaniinpioved  sort ;  be-|to  be   nearly  as  follows: — Neatsfoot  oil.    Is.  pe 


cause  evtry  one  is  at  liberty  to  gixe  a  new  name 
tothe  thing  which  he  originates;  and  it  is  in 
some  mciisure  his  duty  to  distitiguiih  it  from 
other  paiticulais  oi  like  kind.     This  does  not 


pint ;  spirit  of  tai ,  3d.  per  ounce  ;  Bees  wax,  2d. 
per  ounce  ;  naphtha.  Is.  per  oui.ce  ;  (this  ingre- 


puppobe  that  Musteii-^rmi*  wiU  be  received  in  ic>7. 


*  See  American   Farmer f   JVo,   22,   vol.  4,  Ji 


tion  of  the  monster.  Having  ordered  seven  ele- 
phants, they  went  in  quest  of  the  animal,  which 
they  touad  sleeping  beneath  a  bush.  Roused  by 
tlie  noise  of  the  elephants,  lie  made  a  furious 
charge  on  them,  and  Lieut.  C.'s  elephant  receiv- 
ed him  on  her  shoulder,  the  other  si.x  having 
turned  about  and  run  off,  notwithstanding  ihe 
exertions  of  the  riders.  "The  elephant  shook  off 
the  tiger,  and  Lieut.  Collet  having  fired  two 
balls  at  him  he  fell,  but  again  recovering  him- 
self, he  made  a  spring  at  Lieut.  Collet.  Having 
missed  his  object,  he  eized  the  elephant  by  her 
hind  kg,  and  having  received  a  kick  from  lier, 
and  another  ball,  he  let  go  his  holcf,  and  fell  a 
second  time.  Supposing  that  he  was  now  disa- 
iiled,  Lieut.  C.  very  rashly  dismounted,  with  the 
resolution  of  killing  him  with  his  pistols;  bul 
the  tiger,  who  had  only  been  crouching  to  take 
another  S|;riiig,  Hew  on  Lieut,  C,  and  caught 
liini  .(".inouh.  The  strength  and  ititrepi.iiy 
';:    the        c  not  for  -.   • 

him  j  he  immediately  fired  his  pi&toi  ijiio^  \hs 


ir« 
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timer's  body,  and  finding  that  this  had  no  tftect, 
he  diseueaged  his  arm  with  all  his  force,  and  di- 
recting the^lhcr  pistol  to  his  heart,  heat  last 
destroyed  him,  after  receiving  twenty-five  se- 
vere wounds. 


V3\v\vevs\\^  ol  Mav\,\ai\A. 

The  Medical  Lectures  will  commence,  as 
usual,  on  the  last  Monday  of  October  next.— 
Surirery,  John  B.  Davidge,  M.  D.— C  hemistry, 
Elisha  De  Butts,  M.  D— Practice  of  Physick, 
Nathaniel  Potter.  M.  D.— Anatomy,  Granville 
Sharp  Pattison,  M.  D.— Materia  Mcdica.  Samu- 
el Baker,  M.  D.— Institutes  of  Physick,  Max- 
well McDowell,  M.  D.— Midwifery,  Richard  \V. 
Hall,  M.  D. 

Bv  order, 
ELISHA  DE  BUTTS,  M.  D. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
Baltimore,  Aug.  1,  1S23. 

BALTIMORE  INFIRMARY. 

A  Clinical  Infirmary  having,  since  last 
session,  been  united  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Faculty  or  Physick  consider  it  their  duty,  in 
making  ihe  annual  annunciation  of  the  Medical 
Lectures,  to  offer  to  the  public  a  statement  ot 
the  plan  on  which  the  Institution  is  to  be  con 
ducted,  and  the  advantages  which  its  connexion 
with  the  University  will  give  to  the  Medical 
Students. 

The  Infirmary  having  been  built  with  the  view 
of  securing  to  the  Students  of  tlie  Uni\  ersity  the 


BALTIMORE.    FRIDAY.    AUGUST  22,    1823. 

VERY  BEAUTIFUL  SEf7d  ^VHRAT 
Within  the  last  week,  some  hundvt-d  ''u^heU  ^t 
white  wheat,  sent  to  this  market  by  Tench  1  ilg   - 
man.  Esq.  of  Talbot  county,  have   1^^^'^°^'^    ^  . 
seed  wheat  to   southern   farmers,  at  fel   f  P*;' 
bushel;    being  about   forty-hve  cents   ovei    the 
price  of  common  white  wheat-hut  twenty-five 
^enrs  onlv  above  what  the  same  wUeat  wouid  lav  e 
brought  from  the  millers,  one  o;  whom   offeied 
sT"!  for  one  thousand  bushels.-This  extra  price 
is  certainly  nothing  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  extraordinary  pains  which  has  been  taken  uy 
Mr.  Tilghman  for  a  series  of  years,  to  give  to  his 
wheat  a  pure  and  uniform  cliaracter,  in  wnich  he 
has  eminently  succeeded-for  assuredly,  judging 
from   the  sample   left  with   us,    we  Kave  never 
seen  any  so  remarkable  f"'" 't^.thorough  cleanness 
and  total  freedom   not  on.y  from  rdl  tilth  and  ot-  ^.,  ,.^,.,..^ 

fal  but  from  wheat  of  any  ether  species.  1  nose  benefits  of  Clinical  Instruction,  patients 
wh'r>  have  curiositv  to  see  the  justly  a/firarcrfLvJth  incurable  diseases  will  not  be  considered  ht 
^  ...■"...  o, f  nT,.,.,.i..„rl    sui^jt-cts  for  admission.     The  progress  of  chronic 


ivbile  vjheatofthe  Eastern  Shore  oj  Maryland 
in  its  perfection,  may  be  gratified  by  calling  at 
the  office  of  the  American  Farmer— buch  speci- 
mens and  such  success,  ought  to  gratity  the  eye 
and  stimulate  the  pride  of  all  good  tdrmers— 
vouna:  and  old.  . 

More  of  this  wheat  may  be  had  on  application 
to   \\illiam  Cook,  Esq.,  Light-street  wharf. 

A  NEW  wheat.— In  the  Editor's  absence,  a 
bunch  of  very  fine  looking  wheat,  in  the  straw, 
was  left  by  Mr.  W.D.  Mercer  of  Sassafras  neck, 
CoecilCountv.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  stout- 
ness of  the  straw,  and  the  broadness  of  the  blade, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  less  liable  than  other 
wheat  to  lodge— the  head  is  uncommonly  large, 
but  the  stalks  left  being  pulled  when  green,  to 
prevent  shattering,  the  grain  is  not  a  fair  sam- 
ple—we understand  it  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ccecil  County, 
where  it  has  acquired  a  very  high  character,  for 
its  beautiful  appearance  in  the  field,  and  great 
yield  to  the  acre — some  hundred  bushels  will  be 
denosited  about  the  middle  of  September,  for 
sale  with  Messrs.  Wilmer  ScPahucr  of  this  city, 
to  whom  application  may  be  made  by  those  wish- 
ing to  engage  some  of  it  for  seed. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— corrected  weekly. 

Flour  best  white  wheat,  §7— Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  §6  50-Superfine  $6  50--fine 
do  sas  2S--Wharf,  do.  §6  25— White  wheat,  §1 
•^2  to  1  26— Red  do.  $1  18  to  gl  20— Rye,  45 
cents— Corn,  40  cents— country  Oats,  25  cents- 
Beef  8  cents  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  §6  to  f,6  50 
net   cwt. Bacon,  hog   round,    glO— Pork,    g-l 

50  to   5    50  per   c.  lb.-  6  to  8  cts.   per  pound 

Mutton,    5  to  6   cts.   per  lb.— Beans,  .)gl    o7 >i 

to    1  50— Peas,   black   eyed,  55  to  60   cts.— Red 
Clover  Seed,  $5  50  a  }g6— Orcliard  Grass  do.  g,' 
Herds' Grass  do.gS-  Timothy  do.  g4  50-Millet, 

51  50--Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts.— Whiskey,  fron' 
the  wagons  oi  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  the 
bivrel— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do., 
65  to    70    cts.— Shad,  $6  00,— Herrings,  No.  1, 

52  70  per  bbl. — No.  2,  §2  374 — F'»e  salt,  60  tc 
65  cts.  per  bush.— Coaise,  do.  70— Butter,  (hr 
kjji)    14  cts.  per   lb— Eggs,   10  cts.   per  doz. 

MarvlanbTobacco. — same  as  last  report. 


complaints  is  so   gradual,  that   the  features   of 
disease  are  not  in  them  marked  by  those  striking 
characters,  nor  attended   with  those  remarkable 
phenomena   which   belong  to   acute  affections. — 
As  the  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  unite  prac- 
tical with  theoretical  instruction,  and  to  enforce 
and  support  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Univer 
sity,  not   by  idle  hvpothesis   but  by  dcmonstii, 
tion'  the  latter  class  of  patients,  heint;  the  out 
best   suited  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  pa 
thologv,  will  be  the   one  selected  for   occupying 
the  wards  of  the  Infirmary. 

The  jiaticnts  will  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Medical  and  Surgical.  With  the  view  of  in- 
structing the  students  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Opthalmic  Surgery,  one  ward  will  be 
approiiriated  for  the  reception  of  patients  afflict- 
ed witli  diseases  of  the  Eye. 

The  Infirmary  will  be  visited  daily  by  the  at- 
tending physician  and  surgeon,  at  t^velve  o'clock 
noon,  and,  at  these  visitations,  they  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  students.  The  case  of  every 
patient  will  on  his  admission,  be  written  out  b\ 
one  of  the  house-pupils,  and.  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  physician  or  surgeon,  it  will  be 
entered  in  the  journal,  and  read,  at  the  follow- 
ing visit,  to  the  students  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient.  It  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the 
Medical  attendant  to  call,  generally,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  facts  of  the  case— tlit 
Diagnosis  and  Prognosis,  and  the  views  which 
have  influenced  him  in  the  pvescriiition  of  par- 
ticular remedies.  It  will  furthci  be  his  duty  to 
enter  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  patients,  daily  re^ 
ports  on  the  progress  of  the  different  cases,  and 
to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
which  manifest  themselves. 

When  the  visiting  Surgeon  is  of  opinion  that 
an  operation  is  required  for  the  relief  of  any  of 
the  patients  under  his  care,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him,  before  proceeding  to  its  perfornuuice, 
to  summon  a  consultation  of  the  visiting  and  con- 
sulting physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Infirmary. 
It  will  likewise  be  the  duty  of  the  visiting  phy- 
sician to  summon  a  consultation  on  every  case, 
when  he  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  true  nature. — 
This  regulation  secures  to  the  poor  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  opinion  and  advice  of  a  large  and  res 
pectable  body  of  the  Faculty  on  the  subject  of 


.their  particular  cases,  and  is  a  sufficient  guard 
against  any  surgical  operation  being  performed 
where  its  necessity  isnot  fully  indicated. 

Four  Clinical  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Infirmary  every  week.  Two  medical,  and  two 
surgical.  The  journals,  containing  the  cases  and 
daily  reports,  will  form  the  subject  of  these  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  visiting  physician  and  surgeon, 
will,  in  them  have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
more  minutely  and  critically  into  an  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  cases  under  treatment,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  views  and  intentions  which 
have  guided  their  practice,  th;in  they  could  pos- 
sibly do  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  patients. 

In  every  case,  where  the  consent  of  the  friends 
of  the  patients  can  be  obtained,  an  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  will  be  made,  in 
the  presence  of  the  students.  This  practice  will 
have  the  eff"ect  of  conveying  to, their  minds  a 
knowledge  of  that  most  important  branch  of  ana- 
tomy— the  anatomy  of  morbid  structures,  and 
likewise  of  testing  the  justness  of  the  opinions 
delivered  by  the  medical  attendants. 

The  patients  of  the  institution  will  be  princi- 
pally selected  from  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  bat  as 
the  managers  are  aware  that  numerous  cases  of  a 
surgical  nature  occur  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr; ,  where,  from  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  individnals,  professional  aid  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, they  take  tliis  opportunity  of  informing 
the  public,  that  they  will  receive  such  patients 
on  board,  at  three  dollars  per  week,  no  extra 
charge  being  made  for  professional  attendance, 
&.C.  &c.  They  would  also  state,  that  gentlemens' 
servants  requiring  operations  will  be  received  ou 
iht  same  moderate  terms. 

The  Medical  Faculty  conceive,  that  the  best 
and  strongest  pledge  which  they  have  to  offer  to 
the  public  for  the'  patients  being  attended  with 
care,  and  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity, 
is  the  character  and  high  respectability  of  the 
gentlemen  who  form  the  board  of  managers. 

The  Infirmary  will  be  completely  finished  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  by  the  20th 
of  October  next,  and  the  Clinical  Lectures  will 
commence  during  the  first  week  of  the  session. 

The  election  of  House  Pupils  v/iU  take  [jlace 
.  the  first  Monday  of  October.  Those  gentle 
men  who  may  feel  disposed  to  become  candidates 
for  the  situation,  are  requested  tn  aj.ply,  by  let- 
ter, to  Dr  De  Butts,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty '  The  board,  including  washing,  firewood, 
8cc.  S:c.  is  fixed  at  gSOO  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance.  , 

Prekident.—lWs  Excellency  Samuel  Stevens, 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Vice-  President. — Edward  Johnson,  Esq.  May- 
or of  the  citv  of  Baltimore. 

yi/a«c,^fr«".— Charles  Carroll,  Esq.  of  Carrol- 
ton— Robert  Smith,  Esq— Bishop  Kemp— Isaac 
McKim,  Esq.— George  Hoflfman,  Esq. — Luke 
Tiernan,  Esq.— William  H.  Winder,  Esq. — Phi- 
lip Moore,  Esq. — David  Hoffman,  Esq. — Benja- 
min C.  Howard,  Esq  —Jonathan  Meredith,  Esq. 
Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.— Archbishop  Marechal— 
Hichard  Caton  Esq.— Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— 
Alexander  Fridge,  Esq.— George  Warner,  Esq. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Esq.  -  ,  „  „        », 

Attending  P/;i/sif'a«s.— Nathaniel  Potter,  M. 
D— Elisha  De  Butts,  M.  D.— Samuel  Baker. 
U.  D.— Maxwell  McDowel.M.  D.— Richard  W. 

Hall,  M.  D.  . ,        ,,    T^ 

■Itlending  Surgeons.— John  B.  Davidge,  M.  D. 
—Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  M.  D— The  attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Infirmary  are 
ex  officio  managers. 

The  Boards  of  Examiners  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Shores,  are  ex  officio  consulting 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  Infirmary. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From   Mtmoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Oj 
the  Htutc  of  j\'eto  York. 

LETTER 

To  THE  Honourable  Stephen  Vak  Rensel 
LAER,  President   of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, UPON  Sheep  Husbandry,  and  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  turkips. 

Sir, 
1  have  been  solicited  by  letter  from  numerous 
<iuarters  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Agriailture 
a  detailed  acco\int  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
and  of  the  uses  to  which  large  quantities  may  be 
put. 

The  method  which  I  have  followed  ten  years, 
and  which  has  been  uniformly  successful,  parti- 
cularly this  year,  is  the  row  system,  sown  with 
the  drill,  as  it  has  been  long  practised  in  the  best 
farming  districts  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
described  in  most  of  the  published  agricultural 
•works  of  Europe,  and  at  page  V2T,  1st.  vol.  ot 
Altmoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agricultuie.  To  this 
description  nothing  can  be  added  :  the  process  is 
very  simple,  and  if  faithfully  executed  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  as  to  soil  and  season,  is 
sure  to  succeed.  1  repeat  that  I  have  tried  it  in 
various  parts  of  an  extensive  farm  for  ten  years 
past,  and  have  never  been  disappointed.  1  am 
•onfident  that  upon  proper  soils,  it  would  succeed 
wiiu  ai.y  other  i)erson,  as  I  know  it  has  already 
doiii-,  ?>-i.ecially  with  yourself 

It  would  therefore  be  superfluous  to  recapitu- 
late the  description  of  so  simple  a  process  ;  but 
bemg  a  branch  of  farming  as  connected  with 
sheep  husbandry,  susceptible  of  being  placed  in 
a  very  interesting  point  of  view,  I  have  thought 
that  1  should  do  a  useful  and  acceptable  thing  to 
the  public  in  submitting  tc  it  some  opinions  upon 
sheep  husbandry,  which  would  give  me  a  full  op- 
p  tuiiity  of  incidentally  speaking  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips,  and  of  the  invaluable  uses  to 
which  they  mav  be  put. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into 
this  state  by  that  worthy  and  spirited  friend  to 
this  country,  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  very 


on  foot  in  the  fall,  or  by  butchering  and  sending 
the  carcases  to  market.  This  last  resource  is  a 
very  indifferent  one  for  a  large  farmer.  The  Me- 
rino is  a  small  animal  not  exceeding  8  lbs.  a 
quarter  when  grass  fed  in  November,  and  does 
not  look  well  alongside  of  other  mutton;  besides 
there  is  a  great  prejudice  existing  against  it,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  troublesome  than  disposing 
of  a  large  quantity  of  these  sheep  in  this  mode, 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  days  are  short,  and 
bad  weather  common.     The  other  method  is  the 


sand  dollars  to  ten  dollars,  enabled  many  practi- 
cal farmers  to  get  hold  of  them  :  large  flocks  too 
were  sent  into  the  interior,  en  speculation,  by  the 
importers,  and  they  got  generally  diffused  in  the 
country.  At  length  the  prices  of  these  sheep 
fell  so  low,  notwithstanding  that  fine  wool  has 
always  maintained  its  value  better  than  any  other 
agricultural  production,  that  the  speculating  hol- 
ders of  the  Merinos,  gradually  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  them,  and  many  large  Hocks  in  con- 
sequence were  broken  up  and  destroyed.  Such| 
has  beenthehistorvof  the  race  of  Merinos  in  this; most  prompt,  and  least  disadvantageous.  It  be^ 
state,  which  in  1809,  were  valued  at  one  thousand!  ing  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  keep  young 
dollars  each,  and  which  I  have  seen  sold  for  aj  stock  on  hand,  that  which  has  come  to  maturity 
dollar  a  head  in  1815.  Their  introduction  was  ne-}will  of  course  be  parted  with.  A  sheep  which 
vertheless  one  of  the  most  substantial  benefits: has  given  six  fleeces,  is  a  proper  subject  to  turn 
this  state  ever  received  from  the  hands  of  an  in  |off,  and  I  consider  a  flock  of  store  Merino  sheep 
dividual ;  for  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value  at  that  age  well  sold  at  12s.  a  head.  Be  that  as 
at  this  moment,  which  in  certain  situations  is  it  may,  they  are  frequently  to  be  bought  for  less 
great,  (in  distant  counties,)  and  will  probably  al-  money.  Beyond  tliat  age,  the  productiveness  of 
waysremainso,  the  attention  of  the  farming  inte-  these  sheep  when  kept  in  quantities,  may  be 
rest  has  been  strongly  drawn  to  sheep  husbandry,  said  to  be  past;  for  they  fail  very  fast,  antt 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  bottom  of  all  good  fleeces  diminish  rapid'.y  in  value.  It  may  be  as- 
farming  ;  nor  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  just  eco-  sumed  then  that  the  productive  part  of  the  life 
nomy  of  farming  is  properly  understood  and  prac-  of  a  Merino,  is  comprehended  within  the  first 
tised,  is  there  a  doubt  on  this  subject :  and  if  in  six  years  and  six  months,  and  if  then  sold,  ac- 
that  country  they  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  coiding  to  the  foregoing  statement — six  fleeces  at 
it  is  only  because  they  have  a  denser  population  814s.  each,  and  the  sale  of  the  animal  at  12s. 
and  greater  experience,  both  circumstances  will  give  96s.  for  the  intrinsic  value  during  its 
which  lay  before,  and  must  necessarily  occur  to  wliole  life.  From  this  sum  is  to  be  deducted  the 
us,  and  to  meet  which  it  is  well  to  prepare  our-  charge  of  maintaining  it  during  that  period, 
selves.  The  winters  here  average  about  135  days  of  fod- 

Amongst  the  persons  who  at  an  early  moment  dering,  and  I  know  by  actual  experiment,  that  7 
entered  into  the  breeding  of  Merinos  with  great  hcaltliy  sheep  during  that  period  will  eat  a  ton  of 
earnestness,  1  was  one,  and  I  persevered  with  hay,  which  valued  at /dollars;  leaves  each  sheep 
zeal  in  that  pursuit  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  charged  with  a  dollar  a  head  for  wintering,  inde- 
after  duly  taking  into  consideration  every  thing  pendent  of  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  attend- 
connected  with  their  present  profits,  and  those  ance,  fencing,  expense  of  seeding  down  the  land, 
which  they  might  yield  ten  years  hence,  I  came  ^c.  which  will  always  bring  an  additional  charge 
to  a  conclusion  which  I  had  been  anticipating  for  of  4s.  a  head  per  annum  against  them.  Deduct 
some  time,  and  parted  with  every  Merino  ram  then  these  two  charges  of  12s.  annually  for  six 
that  I  was  possessed  of,  and  have  never  owned  years,  and  24s.  are  left  as  the  neat  profit  upon 
one  since.  The  reasons  however,  which  caused  each  sheep  for  a  period  of  six  years,  or  the  sum 
this  determination,  are  principally  applicable  to  of  4  shillings  a  year  neat  profit.  I  am  persuaded 
those,  who  being  favorably  situated  as  to  the'that  every  practical  sheep  farmer,  who  has  had 
best  markets  in  the  state,  look  to  carcass  as  a'niuch  to  do  with  Merino  sheep  of  late  years,  and 
great  source   of  the   profit  to  be  derived  from  i  who  will  have  the  candour  to  review  these  obser- 


Ijttle  attention  had  been  paid  to  sheep.     Every!  sheep  husbandry,  and  these  reasons  I  shall  pro-ivations,  and  cotnpare  them  .vith  his  own  experi- 


farmer  had  a  certain  number  of  what  are  usually 
called  common  ahci-Ji,  sufficient  to  furnish  him 
with  wool  for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  his  inte- 
rest to  have  more,  for  as  manufactories  had  not 
arisen,  and  it  would  not  bear  exportation,  wool 
was  an  article  scarcely  marketable  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  drovers  also,  to  make  up  a  lot  of 
fat  wethers,  had  to  travel  from  farm  to  farm, 
picking  up  a  few  here  and  a  few  there.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  single  instance  where  the  com 
men  sheep  were  kept  under  a  regular  system  of 
improvement,  by  which  is  meant  the  necessary 
precautions  of  selecting  those  ewes  which  unite 
the  qualities  essential  to  good  breeders  ;  observ- 
ing the  same  with  the  males  ;  weaning  the  lambs 
at  a  proper  season  ;  keeping  the  males  and  fe- 
males separate  until  the  tupping  season,  and  fi- 
nally taking  the  best  care  that  they  were  kept  in 
good  condition  the  whole  winter.  On  the  contra- 
ry, those  sheep  wliich  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, bore  evident  marks  of  having  none  of 
these  attentions  paid  to  them,  and  were  in  fact 
such  uad  sheep  as  promi  cuous  intercourse  and 
careless  management  is  sure  to  make,  and  averag- 
ing ])erhaps  two  pounds  of  wool  a  head. 

But  the  introduction  of  Merinos  was  the  point 
upon  which  the  rt volution  has  tuined  which  has 
taken  place  in  sheep  husbandry.  The  very  high 
prices  of  these  sheep  and  their  wool  fastened 
strongly  upon  the  imagination  of  many  fanners, 
and  the  numerous  importations  in  1811  and  1812. 
■which  broui^ht  th'?ir  prices  dovrn  from  one  thou- 
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ceed  to  give.  |ence,  will  admit  that  the  details  are  reasonable 

The  Merino  sheep  then  having  fallen  inprice'and  the  deductions  fairly  drawn.  It  would  ap- 
to  a  level  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  pear  then  that  a  flock  of  1000  Merino  sheep  on- 
there  was  an  end  of  every  expectation  of  that  ly  gives  a  return  of  g500  per  annum  neat  profit  to 
branch  of  profit,  which  had  induced  most  pur- ithe  owner:  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  very 
chasers  to  go  into  this  breed,  viz  :  the  disposing  of  inconsiderable  sum,   when   the  circumstances  of 


superfluous  stock  at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
a  head.  And  if  that  expectation  had  not  been 
entertained  at  first,  1  apprehend  these  sheep 
would  have  made  very  little  progress  in  this 
country.  The  only  advantage  then  which  Meri- 
nos were  found  to  possess  above  the  common 
sheep  of  the  country,  was  the  higher  price  of 
the  wool  whichits  superior  fineness  always  insur- 
ed it. 

Upon  reviewing  the  facts  which  had  transpired 
connected  with  my  Merino  flocks,  up  to  1818, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  observed,  I  be- 
came satisfied,  that  after  washing  the  wool  well 
on  their  backs,  removing  every  thing  like  dirt 
from  the  fleeces,  and  sending  it  perfectly  dry  to 
market,  all  of  which  precautions  I  found  neces- 
>ary  to  secure  resj.ectable  purchasers,  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  fleeces  did  not  exceed  twu 
and  a  half  pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  at  seventy 
cents  per  pound,  (a  high  average  price)  would 
make  the  wool  of  each  sheep  amount  to  ^1  ^-^ 
a  head  per  annum  A  well  regulated  flock  of 
sheep  increases  so  fast,  that  it  evidently  must  be 
kept  down,  by  th; lining  oflf  annually  to  that  nurabei 
wUirh  the  laini  lias  the  steady  ability  to  keep  in 
good  order ;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  selling 


rent,  and  an  anxious  personal  attention,  are  tak- 
en into  consideration.  These  conclusions  were  fa- 
miliar to  me,  long  before  I  had  the  courage  to 
determine  upon  encountering  the  forbidding  task 
of  remoulding  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  and  of 
changing  a  breed  to  which  I  was  partial  from 
the  fineness  of  its  wool,  and  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  great  value  it  bore,  when  I  first  en- 
gaged in  it.  No  one  but  an  extensive  practical 
farmer  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  toil  at- 
tending such  an  operation,  particularly  where 
the  new  breed  itself  was  yet  to  be  created.  It 
was  obvious  then  that  the  great  defect  in  Me- 
rino sheep,  as  it  concerned  my  situation,  (having 
several  considerable  market  towns  to  resort  to, 
and  being  only  20  miles  distant  from  a  naviga- 
gable  communication  with  New-York,  which  die 
great  canal  when  in  operation  would  reduce  to 
five,)  was  in  the  want  of  carcass.  My  object 
then  clearly  was  to  raise  a  breed  of  sheep  with 
a  sufficient  weight  of  carcass,  to  ensure  the  best 
prices  in  the  large  markets,  and  to  have  the  wool 
of  a  sufticient  degree  of  fineness  to  ensure  a 
prompt  sale.  My  attention  therefore  was  turn- 
ed to  the  new  Leicester  sheep,  a  breed  establish- 
ed by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bak«v«l{, 
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and  remarkable  for  its  weight  of  carcass  and 
fleece,  and  to  the  South  Downs,  a  breed  celebrat- 
ed for  a  fine  carcass,  with  a  moderate  fleece  of 
fine  wool.  But  aU  my  attempts  to  procure  them 
from  England  failed,  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
which  prevent  their  exportation  from  that  country. 

I  had  then  recourse  to  anotlier  breed  which  b} 
a  happy  accident  had  been  introduced  into  the 
state  of  New-York.  They  were  of  the  mixed 
Bakmuetl  and  Tceswater  sheep,  were  only  three 
in  number  on  their  arrival,  but  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pei'sons  who  knew  their  value,  and  had 
been  judiciously  and  successfully  increased  in 
number.  These  sheep  at  a  ripe  age,  (rising 
three  years)  weigh  from  25  to  30  lbs.  the  quar 
ter.  The  mutton  is  extremely  fat,  and  by  high 
feeding  can  be  carried  to  40  and  50  lbs.  the  quar- 
ter. The  fleece  is  rather  coaise,  but  gives  a 
clip  of  from  7  to  12  lbs.  when  in  condition,  and  is 
sometimes  carried  so  high,  that  entire  flocks  in 
Great  Britain,  are  reported  to  have  averaged  12 
lbs.  of  wool  a  head.  When  breeders  turn  their 
attention  to  increasing  the  weight  of  the  fleece, 
it  is  almost  incredible  the  quantity  of  wool  which 
these  animals  may  be  made  to  carry  on  their 
backs.  On  this  subject  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  copy  the  following  paragraph 
from  Evans  and  Ruft'y's  .'Vgiicultural  Newspaper, 
dated  "  London,  September  16, 1822.  The  large 
quantity  of  74  lbs.  of  wool  was  clipped  this  year 
fi'om  three  sheep,  (two  rams  and  one  wether) 
belonging  to  J.  Chatterton,  Esq.  of  South  Somer- 
cote,  near  Louth.  The  sheep  were  descended 
from  his  Lincolnshire  ewes,  by  a  Teeswater  ram." 
Here  is  an  average  of  almost  25  lbs.  a  head, 
from  a  Teeswater  ram,  being  the  identical  blood 
■we  possess,  mixed  with  the  Bakewell  or  New 
Leicester. 

If  a  very  heavy  carcass  then  was  the  only  cii 
cumstance  wanting  to  make  my  sheep  stock  pro- 
fitable, the  blood  was  at  hand.     I  had  frequently' 
seen  quarters  from  25  to  30  lbs    and  knew  that 
wethers  of  this   breed  had   been  sold   at   three 
years  at   15  dollars  a  head.     This  was  very  en 
couraging,  but  as  the  changing  my  breed  was  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  me,  my  object  be 
ing  to  settle  down  upon  a  stock  that  would  be 
permanent,  profitable,  and  not  subject  to  vicissi- 
tudes as  the  Merinos  had  been,  I  was  very  care 
ful  to   give  the  subject  proper  consideration  be 
fore  I  acted  upon  it.    In  the  end  I  did  not  adopt 
this  mixed  Bakewell  and  Teeswater  stock,  as  a 
breed  by  itself,  for  the  following  reasons. 

They  were  so  few  in  number  in  the  state,  and 
held  so  high,  that  it  would  have  been  an  endless 
business  to  have  waited  a  period  sufliciently  long 
to  form  a  large  flock. 

The  wool  was  very  coarse,  and  not  fitted  for 
:any  aort  of  manufactures  then  prevailing. 

And  the  most  experienced  butchers  informed 
me  that  the  high  prices  they  had  given  for  some  of 
these  sheep,  was  principally  on  account  of  die 
novelty  of  the  breed,  and  to  encourage  the  hold- 
ers ;  but  that  mutton  of  25  lbs.  a  quarter  was  not 
hkely  to  prevail  here  ;  being  too  gross  for  gen- 
teel tables,  and  would  probably  never  become  a 
staple  commodity  amongst  the  labouring  class 
es,  who  are  accustomed  to  pork :  whilst  in 
Great  Britain,  those  classes  feed  entirely  upon 
fat  mutton.  They  almost  all  agreed  that  mutton 
of  from  15  to  20  lbs.  a  quarter  would  be  more 
profitable  to  the  gi'ower  as  well  as  the  retailer, 

1  was  satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  deter- 
mined at  once  to  procure  some  of  the  finest  rams 
of    the    mixed   Bakewell   and   Teeswater,    and 


make  it   intricate  or  very  uncertain,  and  adher- 
ing to  tacts  known  to  me  by  cx|)crience. 

I  shall  suppose  a  grazier  entering  into  the  sheep 
business  who  ki-eps  no  ewes,  and  who  forms  his 
stock  by  the  annua!  purchase  of  wether  lambs, 
which  he  maintains  until  they  arc  of  amatureage. 

He  begins  viiith  the  Mer.no  stuck,  and  gives 
§2  50  for  a  wetlier  hiTib,  in  the  year  1822^  In 
the  year  1828  he  will  have  wintered  and  sum- 
nered  it  six  years,  at  a  charge  of  JJl  50  per  an- 
num, and  will  have  taken  six  fleeces  from  it  of  4 
lbs.  of  wool,  sold  at  70  cents  a  lb.  In  the  fall  of 
this  last  year  he  sells  it  at  12s.  All  of  whicll 
may  be  thus  stated. 
.^ix  fleeces  of  4  lbs.  each,  or  24  lbs.  at 

70  cents, 
Sale  of  the  sheep, 


Cost, 


- 

gi2  50 
9  00 

S16  80 

1  50 

Charges. 
at  12s. 

glS  30 

Sll  50 


§11  50 


Merino.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1S19,  I  se-  form,  discarding  every  circumstance  that  could 
lected  200  very  fine  Merino  ewes,  and  had  them 
tupped  by  some  heavy  English  rams,  with  mode- 
rate even  fleeces,  and  thighs  less  coarse  than 
they  usually  have.  The  ewes  lambed  in  March, 
and  from  the  first  the  lainbs  very  much  rese^n- 
bled  their  sires.  The  lambs  continued  the  next 
summer  to  increase  in  s  ze,  far  beyond  the  Meri- 
no lambs  which  had  been  dropped  at  the  same 
time.  In  October  most  of  them  were  heavier 
than  their  mothers,  having  carcases  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds.  The  next  shearing  time  they 
averaged  four  pounds  a  head  of  wool,  and  many 
of  the  best,  five  pounds,  clean  washed  on  the 
back.  Their  wool  is  equal  to  what  is  called  ave- 
rage half  blooded  Mcriiio,  some  much  finer — it 
was  all  sold  immediately  tor  fifty  cents  a  pound. 
I  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, that  I  put  away  the  whole  of  my  Merino 
rams,  and  have  continued  every  year  to  breed 
from  the  best  English  rams  I  could  meet  with 
The  ewe  lambs  which  dropped  from  this  cross  in 
spring,  1820,  had  attained  a  fine  growth  in  fall 
1821,  and  in  spring  1822  produced  me  a  crop  ot 
lambs  three  quarters  blood,  which  at  this  mo 
ment  (November)  are  equally  admirable  foi 
their  size,  and  the  even  fineness  of  their  fleece. 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  perseverance  will  enable 
me  to  establish  a  breed  of  sheep  that  will  be  inva- 
luable to  this  state.  Sheep  which  at  three  years 
will  give  from  16  to  20  lbs.  the  quarter,  and  6  or 
7  lbs.  of  wool,  of  a  long  staple  and  equal  fineness 
to  the  ordinary  half  blooded  Merino.  I  have  at 
present  about  600  of  this  mixed  breed  on  mj 
farm,  besides  300  ewes  that  have  been  tupped 
this  fall.  By  attention  and  judicious  selections,  1 
hope  by  and  by  to  produce  rams  equal  in  every 
point  of  form  to  the  best  English  rams  that  hav< 
ever  been  in  this  country,  and  with  fleeces  fine 
enough  to  perpetuate  a  breed,  that  will  unite  the 
rare  value  of  the  Dishley  carcass  to  the  Merino 
wool. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  fleece  being  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Merino  sheep,  it  is  of 
course  the  interest  of  holders  of  Merinos  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  the  fleece  is  productive, 
and  I  have  assumeu  six  years  therefore  .as 
the  productive  part  of  the  life  of  a  Merino. 
It  is  diflicult  to  form  a  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  after  which  sheep  husbandry  may 
be  pursued.  These  are  various.  Such  as  main 
taining  a  stated  number  of  ewes,  keeping  the 
most  thriving  wethei  lambs,  and  selling  them 
grass  fed,  or  stall  fed,  when  at  a  mature  age  :  or 
keeping  nothing  but  ewes,  selling  all  their  male 
lambs  when  fat,  and  keeping  the  ewe  lambs,  with 
a  view  to  have  greater  number  of  ewe  lambs  to 
select  from  as  breeders,  and  thereby  being  able 
to  turn  off'  as  many  inferior  ewes  to  make  room 
for  them.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  true  way 
to  build  up  a  race  of  superior  sheep  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time.  Calculations  in  which  the  re- 
turns and  charges  are  fairly  stated  of  these  dif- 
ferent systems  are  rather  intricate,  as  all  practi- 
cal men  know  ;  because  ewes  and  their  fema;e 
progeny  breed  fast,  and  yet  their  productiveness 
varies  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  lambing  time.  The  worst  of  all  systems 
unfortunately  is  the  one  generally  followed,  that  of 
selling  the  finest  lambs,  whether  ewes  or  males, 
to  the  butcher,  and  keeping  the  worst  as  store 
stock.  Nevertheless  although  such  estiroatesare 
not  frequently  very  accurate,  yet  where  there 
exists  a  real  difference  in  the  advantages  betwixt 


couple  them  with  my  Merino  ewes.  In  thisltwo  systems  or  two  breeds,  an  approximation  to 
manner  I  hoped  to  raise  the  carcass  of  my  flock  truth  may  alwaysbe  shown  in  a  sufficiently  strik- 
fiom  8  lbs  to  18  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  still  have  a  '".'?  manner,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  com- 
quahty  of  wool  on  hand  sufliciently  fine  to  com-  parative  statement  of  the  Merino  sheep  and  Ihe 
rftawlaready  sale— a  sort  of  half  Bakewell  half|n»Jx«l  Dishley  and  Merino,  ifl  a  verj»  simple  . 


§6  89 
This  divided  by  six  gives  him  $1  13,  as  the 
neat  (irofit  per  annum  on  this  sheep.  Twenty- 
tour  pounds  of  woo!  for  the  first  six  years  of  the 
life  of  a  Merino  wether,  I  consider  a  good  return, 
\f  it  is  clean  and  fine  enough  to  fetch  70  cents  a 
pound.  He  then  tries  the  mixed  Dishley  and 
Vleiiim.  He  gives  $2  50  for  a  wether  lamb  ; 
Dut  as  this  sheep  when  it  has  attained  its  third 
year,  is  at  its  maturity,  and  has  a  fat  carcass  that 
will  dress  down  to  20  lbs.  a  quarter;  he  sells  it  at 
ihat  period  as  first  rate  mutton,  and  purchases 
another  wether  lamb,  which  when  it  has  attained 
Its  third  year,  he  sells  as  he  did  the  first.  Hav- 
ing wintered  and  summered  each  of  ihem  three 
years,  and  taken  three  fleeces  from  each,  the 
statement  may  be  thus  made. 
Six  fleeces  of  *7  lbs.  each,  or  42  lbs.  at 


50  cents 
Sale  of  two  heavy  wethers. 


Charges. 
Cost  of  two  wether  lambs,     j^5  00 
6  years  maintenance  at  12s.     9  00 


S21  00 
10  00 

(§31  00 


§14  00 


514  00 

•~ir  .)o 
This  divided  by  six,  gives  him  g2  83  as  tlie 
neat  profit  per  annum  on  these  two  sheep.  Ac- 
cording to  these  two  statements,  a  flock  of  500  Me- 
rino wethers,  would  make  a  return  of  Ji5565,  neat 
profit  per  annum,  whilst  a  flock  of  500  Dishley 
and  Merino  wethers  would,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, make  a  return  of  51, 415,  a  differ- 
ence of  g350  per  annum,  in  favour  of  these  last. 

I  consider  this  the  fairest  way  of  stating  the 
subject  for   an   examination  of  the  comparative 


/  subjoin  one  of  many  communications  to 
me:  it  is  from  a  resjiectahle  farmer  in  Hashing- 
Con  coui-.iy. 

Dear  Sir. 
I  have  the  fileasure  to  inform  you,  that  the  ram 
lamb  I  had  from  your  flock  of  the  Dishley  and 
Merino  breed,  in  the  year  1820,  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  is  become  a  remarkable  sheefi.  Ac 
shearing  time,  1821,  he  gave  me  7  lb.  S  oz.  »f.fine 
washed  ivool,  and  this  year  betwixt  8  and  9  /As.  ai 
clean  as  it  could  be  washed  on  his  back. 
J  remain,  Hir,  Vour's, 

I.HMUEL  SIMMOJ^S: 
£agt9n,  Atigust  10,  1822; 
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advantages  of  these  different  breeds  made  after 
the  common  practice  of  keeping  some  ewes, 
some  wethers  and  some  lambs,  would  be  intricate, 
and  certainly  not  so  susceptible  of  a  clear  state- 
ment. Besides  the  practice  of  buying  young 
stock,  and  grazing  it  to  a  proper  age,  is  deemed 
by  some  experienced  men,  as  less  troublesome 
and  more  profitable  than  breeding  their  own 
stock.  Some  persons  wishing  to  look  more  criti- 
cally into  this  matter,  will  j)erhaps  enquire  if  it 
is  not  more  exfpcnsive  to  maintain  these  heavy 
sheep  than  the  light  b  died  Merinos,  or  In 
other  words,  if  they  do  not  consume  more  grass 
and  fodder,  enough  to  balance  the  stated  differ- 
ence in  their  productive  value.  To  this  I  would 
answer,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
large  animal  usually  requires  more  food  to  sus- 
tain it  than  a  small  one,  but  that  I  believe  there 
are  considerations  which  again  compensaie  for 
this  apparent  objection.  Mr  Bakcwell,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invaluable  breed  of 
sheep  usually  called  Dishley,  spent  a  long:  life  de- 
vctC'J  in  the  most  unremitted  manner  to  carrying 
the  breed  of  various  animals  to  a  perfection  un- 
known up  to  his  time.  He  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition, but  his  success  at  length  was  complete. 
It  is  stated  that  the  first  ram  he  ever  let  out  was 
for  twenty  shillings.  In  the  end  however,  so 
much  was  public  opinion  changed,  that  he  has 
received  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas  for 
the  hire  of  a  single  favorite  ram  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  Mr.  Bakewell  has  been  accused  of 
S'-dulously  throwing  a  mystery  over  his  proceed- 
ings, with  a  view  to  embarrass  those  who  were 
a:i\ious  to  imitate  his  peculiar  plan  of  improvingi 
animals,  and  to  rival  him.  This  may  very  well 
be  believed,  and  hence  perhaps  he  has  not  left 
behind  him  a  very  accufate  account  of  all  the 
details  of  his  system.  Enough  however  has  trans- 
pired to  show  that  he  was  a  very  close  observer 
of  nature,  and  that  he  owed  his  success  move  to 
natural  sagacit) ,  than  to  any  accidental  discovery. 

It  was  a  favorite  thouglit  with  him,  to  consider 
the  best  animal  to  be,  one  which  brought  most, 
money  to  the  farmer  in  the  nhortest  /leriod  of  time. 
Hence  the  faculty  of  being  ready  for  market  at 
an  early  age,  was  one  he  anxiously  sought  toim 
pai  i  to  his  sheep. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  looked  rather  to 
tin-  constitutional  habit  of  sheep,  than  to  their 
external  points.  Lambs  that  would  feed  quick, 
get  fat  soon,  loll  and  sleep  a  great  deal,  were  sure 
to  Attract  his  attention.  He  perhaps  thought  as 
niaiiv  rllurs  do,  tliat  a  propensity  to  fatness,  is 
constitutional  with  anim.ils,  as  well  as  with  our 
own  species,  and  that  fat  sheep,  as  veil  as  fat 
people,  do  not  require  so  much  more  nutriment 
than  lean  ones,  but  that  the  same  quantity  of 
food  keeps  up  their  condition,  because  they 
sleep  a  great  deal,  and  do  not  ramble  about  as 
thinner  animals  do.  Following  this  thought  up 
he  would  necessarily  see  the  importance  of  en- 
cnnragiug  further  this  natural  propensity,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  the  best  pastures,  where  they 
could  satiate  themselves  at  the  least  expense  of 
motion.  This  natural  reasoning  shews  the  inse 
parable  alliance  between  good  husbandry  and 
good  agriculture. 

The  principles  which  regulated  Mr.  Bake 
■well's  practice  were  so  just,  and  led  him  to  such 
unrivalled  success,  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
not  a  good  flock  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  (pure 
Merinos  and  South  Downs  excepted)  which  is 
not  bottomed  upon  the  Dishley  blood.  A  fact 
■which  1  am  intimately  convinced  will  ue  commoii 
to  this  cotmtry  in  a  vei-y  few  years, 

I  trust  tliis  digression  on  the  merits  of  Mr 
Bakewell's  system,  will  not  be  thougnt  imperti- 
nent to  the  subject,  but  will  rather  suggest  a  satis- 


actory  answer  to  the  question,  whether  "  it  is 

not   more   expensive    to   maintain   these    heavy 

sheep  than  the  light  bodied  Merinos  ?"     That  ;i 

large  lean  animal  will  always  eat  a  great  deal 

more  than  a  small  lean  one,  I  readily  concede ; 

but  giving  due  consideration  to  the  theory  of  the 

foregoing  observations,  sustained  as  it  unques- 
tionably has  been  by  my  own  experience,  1  de- 
clare it  to   be  my  belief  that  fat   animals  thrive 

more  upon  the  same  quantity  of  food  than  lean 

ones,  and  that  an  acre   of  produce   consumed  by 

fat  sheep,  will  produce  more  money  in  the  end  to 

the  farmer,  than  a  like  acre  consumed  by  lean 

sheep,  and  this  is  saying  every  thing  in  favour  of 

the  former. 

But  there  are  many  considerations  to  be  urged 

in  favor  of  these  sheep,  which  were  I  to  enter 

largely  into  them,  would  extend  this  letter  too 

much.    The  first  in  importance  however  is,  that 

whoever  goes  into  this  breed,  and  does  it  justice, 

n  despite   of  every  circumstance,  must  get  his 

farm   into  a  profitable  condition.    These   sheep 

must  always  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state,  and  ne- 
ver suffered  to  fall  off.  Hence  in  times  of  drought, 

when  grass  is  low,  fields  of  rape  or  turnips,  or  some 

succulent  vegetable,  should  be  at  hand  to  turn  in- 
to, and  rape  and  turnips,  requiring  manure  and 
careful  cultivation,  leave  the  ground  in  the  best 
possible  state  for  a  siicceed'.ng  crop  of  grain  ;  to 
the  crops  of  grain,  succeed  clean  grass  seeds, 
and  as  every  year  new  fields  of  rape  and  turnips 
are  required,  so  every  year  a  fresh  part  of  the 
farm,isput  into  the  best  condition,  and  by  stea- 
dily followingthis  train,  at  length  the  whole  farm 
is  brought  into  the  most  productive  state  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  placed  in.  It  is  universally  consi- 
dered in  Great  Britain,  that  a  well  selected  stock 
of  sheep  is  the  essential  item  of  the  prosperity 
Of  the  farmer.  The  turnips,  the  rape,  the  tares 
he  sows  are  all  for  his  sheep,  it  is  to  their  wool 
and  his  fat  wethers  that  he  trusts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rent  perhaps  from  four  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  rather  than  to  precarious  crops  of  grain  ; 
wliich,  if  they  were  his  only  resource,  and  were 
to  fail  him,  would  bring  down  ruin  at  once. 
Slieep  are  then  truly  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  his  operations  are  raised.  Without  them  he 
could  not  manure  his  fields,  nor  could  he,  without 
manuring,  raise  grain  to  pay  any  rent  whatever, 
or  perhaps  even  to  pay  the  unavoidable  expenses 
of  his  farm. 

A  regular  system  of  husbandry  resembling 
this  must  soon  prevail  here,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it  but  a  supineness  with  some,  and  an 
obstinacy  with  others,  of  which  perhaps  farmers 
have  as  full  a  share,  as  any  class  of  men.  The 
circumstance,  I  apprehend,  which  most  tends  to 
protract  the  universal  introduction  of  an  improv- 
ed husbandry,  is  the  easy  condition  of  the  occu- 
piers of  land  ;  happily  ignorant  of  the  burdens 
of  the  excessive  rent,  tithes,  and  poor  rates, 
which  have  in  a  great  measure  by  compulsion 
produced  the  improvements  in  husbandry  of  the 
English  Farmer.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  difference  of  soil  and  climate  which  .stands 
in  the  way  of  their  being  introduced  here,  for  all 
the  green  crops  and  roots  upon  which  so  great  a 
dependence  is  placed  in  European  husbandry, 
grow  quite  as  well  in  this  country.  Nor  have 
'.hey  one  single  apparent  advantage  over  us,  savejrorw.9,  not  hedges,  and  it  is  the  confounding  the 


fOR    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

REMARKS  ON  HEDGING, 

./ind  the  interest  of  land  holders,  at  it  regard's 
various  kinds  of  fencing, 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 
The  inclosing  our  land,  whether  arable  or 
wood,  has  become  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
a  serious  expense,  and  such  an  one  as  cannot  be 
well  avoided.  To  adopt  that  which  is  least  ex- 
pensive, and  at  the  same  time  most  durable,  is 
certainly  most  desirable.  There  are  two  kinds 
to  be  recommended  for  their  duration,  atone  and 
thorn.  The  former  must  be  limited  to  districts 
where  the  means  are  present,  as  it  is  composed 
of  too  heavy  a  material  for  distant  transporta- 
tion, (yet  an  excellent  fence  when  well  built,)  of 
which  I  shall  say  something  in  future.  The 
thorn  may  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  there  is  a  variety  of  kinds  suited 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  is  indicated  by 
their  spontaneous  production. 

The  cockspur  and  Virginia  kinds  have  beett 
mostly  brought  into  use  for  fencing  ;  the  former 
a  native  in  my  state,  (Dela^rare.)  The  Virginia 
ntroduced  about  the  year  1808,  has  been  used 
with  success,  being  found  congenial  to  our  cli'- 
mate.  The  rivet  and  English  thorn  was 
brought  and  used  by  some  of  the  early  settlers 
from  Europe,  but  finding  a  better  substitute  in 
the  country,  they  naturally  were  neglected 

The  mode  practised  by  those  that  continued 
hedging,  was  by  planting  and  throwing  up  a  ditch 
bank  ;  and  when  the  thorn  grew  to  their  full 
height,  or  so  as  to  become  cnmbrous  they  were 
cut  near  the  root,  but  not  wholly  off,  and  bent 
down  on  the  defensive  side,  (or  into  the  roads 
when  they  happened  in  those  situations.)  Thus 
they  lay,  encouraging  a  growth  of  rubbish,  while 
a  new  hedge  rose  by  sprouts  from  the  stumps, 
the  fallen  part  yet  living  also  ;  thus  it  remained 
until  it  jjroved  truly  a  hedge  row  of  various  pro- 
ductions, even  the  forest  trees  partook  of  the 
shelter,  for  the  nut  or  seed  grew  amongst  the 
general  assemblage.  Other  farmers,  who  paid^ 
little  more  attention,  when  the  young  growth 
was  ad\anced,  would  cut  away  the  fallen  part, 
to  prevent  rubbish,  and  burn  it,  letting  the  se- 
cond growtli  advance,  until  it  became  large 
enough  to  undergo  the  same  operation  of  the  fov- 
nicr.  This  was  the  kind  of  living  fence,  that 
has  been  in  use  many  years  in  some  of  our  na- 
tive thorn  districts,  all  tending  to  the  same  thing 
a  hedge  ro'.v,  as  they  were  all  more  or  less  com- 
bined with  various  natural  products  of  some 
kind,  therefore  not  a  distinct  thorn  hedge.— 
Neither  were  they  clipped  or  trimmed,  because 
they  became  too  forbidding  for  that  operation  ; 
after  passing  the  proper  size,  and  before  they 
attained  the  sufficiency  to  make  a  fence,  they 
were  considered  not  to  require  it.  Thus  the 
business  w  ent  on,  presenting  an  unpleasant  ap- 
pearance ;  for  when  at  their  height,  the  travel- 
ler, on  passing  the  road,  could  have  no  view  of 
the  farm  he  was  passing,  more  than  it  he  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 

These  are  the   appearances  that  have  given  a 
paralytic  stroke  to  hedging,  but  they  are  hedge 


the  mildness  of  their  winters,  which  admits  of 
turnii)S  being  fed  on  the  ground  where  they  grew ; 
and  which,  when  every  disadvantage  is  consider 
ed  of  the  diseases  which  are  introduced  upon 
their  sheep  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  feeding  them  conti- 
nually on  low  wet  ground,  give  us  absolutely  a 
better  prospect  of  establishing  a  successful  hus- 
jandry  than  the  British  farmers. 
CTo  be  continued.) 


idea  of  the  two  that  brings  the  hedges  into  dis- 
repute. I  had  foi  several  years  thought  much  of 
live  fence,  but  discouraged  by  those  that  I  saw, 
until  a  friend  sent  me  some  quicks  as  a  present, 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Newcastle  thorn, 
which  I  planted,  being  in  the  spring  of  1800— 
the  Virginia  kind  was  not  then  known  with  us. 

I  then  began  the  work  unexpcctedl. ,  but 
formed  a  determination  to  make  a  hedge,  a  taing 
I  had  never  seen,  though  I  had  formed  an  idea  in 
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my  mind  as  a  pattern  foi-  the  purpose,  and  kept 
that  idea  in  prospect,  which  has  long  since  been 
fully  verified  and  produced  occular  demonstra 
tion.  The  Virginia  kind  had  the  effect  to  per- 
fect the  thing  in  a  more  delicate  feature,  the 
former  makes  a  good  hedge,  the  latter  generally 
is  propagated  now. 

Soon  after  this,  the  first  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  was  very  politely  sent  me  by  its 
Editor,  requesting  any  useful  matter  for  that  pa- 
pal-— I  had  nothing  better,  as  I  conceived,  than  a 
few -remarks  on  my  progress  in  hedging,  pointing 
out  my  misfortunes  as  well  as  success,  and  as 
leisure  offered,  communicated  my  experiments, 
from  time  to  time,  which  were  published  in  the 
first  volume,  and  one  in  the  third  volume,  page 
116,  on  trimming. 

I  expected  some  able  hand  to  have  taken  up 
the  subject,  on  seeing  some  attempt  made,  and 
from  whom  I  should  have  gained  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  go  through  with  perfecting  my  ob- 
ject— but  nothing  appeared  as  it  regards  the  en- 
couragement of  thorn  ;  some  other  substitutes 
have  been  proposed  ;  I  have  therefore  advoca- 
ted the  thorn,  until  I  have  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  it  succeed  with  unrivalled  excell-'nce, 
and  approbated  by  all  that  have  seen  our  best 
hedges,  theorists  as  well  as  practical  farmers. 

I  am  able  now  to  say  with  clearness,  what  a 
hedge  will  cost,  made  of  the  Vi-  ginia  kind  ; 
there  are  men  who  have  undertaken  to  raise 
them  from  the  seed  plant,  prune  and  trim  at  sta- 
ted prices,  until  matured  ;  this  led  me  to  calcu- 
late from  our  progressive  knowledge,  and  1  find 
forty  cents  a.  rod  will  complete  the  raising  to  ma- 
tuie  age,  and  one  cent  a  rod  will  fully  maintain 
them  for  ever  after,  if  duly  attended  to,  and  ap- 
plied with  judgment.  No  failure  has  ever  ap- 
peared, except  some  local  cause  is  present, 
therefore  durability  is  now  well  established. 

This  is  the  best  time'o  give  the  last  trimming 
for  the  season,  at  least  we  think  so,  (August) 

We  must  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  our  practice, 
while  it  shews  good  effects,  and  none  other  to 
contradict  it. 

Stone  is  a  very  good  article  for  fencing,  where 
they  abound  and  need  clearing  off  the  land  for 
cultivation.    The  mode  I  have  adopted  is  never 
to  reduce  them  by  breaking  less  than  convenient 
to  draw,  and  that  may   be  easily  done,  if  under 
a  ton  weight.    I  place  the  large  ones  in  the  bot- 
tom, laying  cross  ways  in  the   foundation  of  the 
wall,  if  stony  land  on  the  surface,  no  digging  is  ne 
cessary  for  foundation.     If  clear  of  stone,  exca- 
vate from  eight  inches  to  a  foot   for  foundation  ; 
by  laying  the  large  stone  cross  the  wall,  it  pro 
jects  on  each  side,  as  you  build  on  them,  a  wall 
in  width  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone    bat 
tering  on   each  side,  consequently  thin  at  the 
top. 

My  stone  being  of  a  quality  to  build  on  those 
foundations,  two  feet,  falling  off  to  eighteen 
inches  on  the  top,  then  capped  with  the  round 
or  roughest  ones,  such  as  will  not  so  readily 
build  in  the  wall,  they  are  rolled  up  a  plank,  and 
laid  across  the  top.  This  forms  a  forbidding 
cap  or  top  to  the  fence,  and  is  the  readiest  built 
foot  in  the  wall.  The  foundation  stone  general- 
ly raises  from  one  to  two  feet  high  in  the  first 
place,  so  that  no  line  is  wanting,  other  than  to 
stake  out  with,  then  line  on  the  top  of  them,  and 
not  more  than  three  feet  is  wanted  built  to  line, 
before  the  rough  capping  comes  on,  no  matter 
how  much  they  project  over,  they  are  the  more 
defensive,  and  keep  all  safe  from  being  shoved 
off,  as  light  stones  are  more  liable  to  be. 

Now  to  transport  those  heavy  stones,  say  from 
ten  to  twenty  hundred  weight,  a  pair  of  cart  or 
wagon  wheels  may  be   used   for  that   purpose. 


with  simply  an  axle  and  tongue,  or  shafts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  oxen  or  horses — a  roller  is  fixed 
across  on  the  top  immediately  before  the  axle, 
with  holes  through  it,  for  crow  bars,  to  put  in  as 
levers  to  raise  by  a  chain,  which  is  put  round 
the  stone,  and  a  link  slipt  on  a  strong  iron  pin  that 
s  drove  irito  the  roller  by  the  strength  of  two 
men.  .\  stone  of  a  ton  weight  is  hoisted  in  hal: 
a  minute,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  travels  with  it  to  the 
place  wanted,  and  may  be  dropped  on  the  spot 
with  ease  ;  this  mode  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
wall,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  the  heaviest 
part  of  it,  according  to  the  size,  the  larger  the 
better. 

If  wheels  be  made  purposely,  we  have  them 
higher  than  those  of  a  wagon,  and  the  axle  lon- 
ger, they  will  carry  larger  stone,  and  if  you  have 
blown  rocks  to  move,  they  -fe  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  ;  if  you  can  pass  a  chain  under  them, 
they  may  be  raised  out  of  the  pit  or  bed  where 
they  lay,  and  by  this  means  you  clear  land  and 
fence  at  the  same  time;  this  will  apply  to  land  that 
s  stony  and  yet  worth  clearing. 

But  if  the  stone  is  very  distant  from  the  place 
that  the  fence  is  required — thorn  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  calculations  of  this 
kind,  how  much  land  is  gained  by  tlie  removal, 
and  how  much  is  saved  in  ploughs,  harrows  and 
implements  of  husbandry  in  farming.  Such 
land  some  may  deem  it  impracticable  to  clear, 
but  a  little  resolution  and  good  management  soon 
overcomes  all  those  difficulties. 

CALEB  KIRK. 

Brandijwine,  8mo.  1823i 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ALBION'S  rth  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON. 

"  Distressing-  hour  !  'tis  i^cry  late  ! 
O  mercy,  mercy,  guide  him  home! 
Hark  !  then  I  heard  the  distant  gate. 
Repeat  it.  Echo  '.   quickly  come  1 
O  blest  assurance — trusty  steed, 
To  thee  the  huried  road  is  known  ; 
Home  all  the  sfiur  thy  /botstejis  7ieed, 
llhen  loose  tlie frozen  rein  is  throtv/i— 
I'l here  /lave  you  stray'd  ?  put  down  your  load. 
How  have  you  borne  the  storm, — the  cold? 
What  horrors  did  I  not  forebode^ 
'J  hat  Horse  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold! 
Thus  sjioke  the  joyful  wfc," 

The  hackney  horses  on  the  Albion  farm,  were 
descended  from  Regulus,  Atlas  and  Fireaway, 
three  famed  horses,  the  two  former  for  blood, 
and  the  latter  for  fast  trotting — he  having  trot- 
ted about  the  year  1790,  from  Newmarket  to 
Cambridge,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  within 
the  hour,  for  two  hundred  guineas,  against  a 
horse  descended  from  Atlas — the  Albion  horses 
had  also  a  small  admixture  of  Wildmore  blood 
m  them,  a  breed  now  nearly  lost,  inconsequence 
of  the  drainage  and  enclosure  of  the  Wildmore 
and  adjoining  fens,  since  the  year  1800,  contain- 
ing about  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  reclaimed 
from  the  ocean,  and  washes  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  kingdom,  and  formerly,  almost  entirely 
stocked  with  wild  horses  and  geese,  although 
now  it  is  nearly  the  garden  of  England  ;  as  per- 
haps it  and  the  adjoining  lands,  surpass  any  other 
tract  of  land  in  the  world  in  productiveness,  par- 
ticularly fat  cattle,  horses,  sheep.  Ion.-,  wool, 
wheat,  oats,  thorn  fences  and  good  farm  build- 
ings. 

In  describing  these  horses,  much  must  be  re- 
peated, that  hits  been  said  of  the  dray  kind,  but 


peril.  ]-,?  it  is  as  well  to  do  so,  as  to  omit  any  ob- 
servH.ion  that  may  chance  tend  to  give  you  more 
just  ideas  of  a  good  horse,  which  of  all  animals 
is  the  most  diliiciiU  to  select,  nice  action  being 
required  also  with  a  nice  frame  ;  what  however 
is  here  said,  as  indeed  in  my  other  letters,  is 
not  theory,  but  the  result  of  iny  own  observa- 
tions, and  therefore  I  would  have  you  take  theni 
for  just  what  they  may  appear  to  be  worth,  after 
being  tried  by  your  own  maturer  judgment. 

In  examining  an  animal,  begin  at  the  head, 
and  go  step  by  step,  to  its  other  extremity,  so 
that  when  you  have  finished,  you  can  give  a  good 
reason,  for  your  opinion  of  it,  and  never  con- 
sider yourself  as  having  acquired  even  the  first 
rudiments  of  your  business,  until  you  can  do  tliis; 
for  althougii  you  may  tell  me,  you  "  possess 
lands  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine,  and  own  Bock* 
and  herds  more  numerous  tlian  Jacob,  or  have 
the  honor  of  b -n.^  a  member  of  the  society  of 
learned  farmers  !"  Yet  these  advantages  are 
all  within  the  reach  of  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
do  not  necessarily  constitute  him  a  man  of  judg- 
ment ;  just  as  well  might  you  say,  as  the  wit  did 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  he  who  drives  fat  oxen,  must 
himself  be  fat." 

The  best  of  the  Albion  hackneys  were  from 
14  to  16  hands  high,  and  had  wide  nostrils,  which 
enabled  them  to  breathe  freely — lips  thin  and 
mouths  small,  when  young — ears  long,  bespeak- 
ing blood,  and  also  enabled  them  to  hear  well — 
eye  sockets  wide  apart,  and  eyes  bold,  enabling 
them  to  see  various  ways  at  once — the  ridge  of 
the  nose  rather  hollow,  bespeaking  barb  blood — 
head  small,  and  hanging  nearly  perpendicular 
from  the  ears,  free  from  flesh,  and  wide  be- 
tween the  lower  part  of  the  jaws,  which  occa- 
sioned them  to  rein  up  handsomely,  without 
pressing  on  the  windpipe,  and  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  a  hackney,  as  a  horse  seldom  rides  light 
and  pliable  on  the  rein,  if  he  be  contracted  under 
the  jaws,  and  of  course  sets  out  his  nose  like  a 
goose,  (the  American  horses  are  frequently  de- 
fective in  this  respect,  which  occasions  them  to 
require  those  formidable  bridle  bits,  reins,  mar- 
tingals  and  the  like,  we  so  often  meet  with,  and 
after  all,  their  riders  have  but  little  command 
over  them) — neck  rather  short  and  inclining  up- 
wards from  the  withers  to  the  ears,  giving  a 
ready  passage  from  the  lungs  to  the  nostrils,  and 
the  rider  a  good  command  of  the  head — withers 
high,  thin,  and  !;iclining  backwards,  by  which 
means  the  saddle  is  kept  from  the  shoulders,  and 
the  rider  far  more  comfortably  seated — shoulder 
blades  fitted  neatly  to  the  withers,  long,  inclining 
backwards,  and  nearly  together  at  the  top,  and 
wide  apart,  and  forward  at  the  lower  extremity — 
arms  rather  long,  strong,  and  full  of  muscle, 
so  that  a  great  propoi-tion  of  his  height  was  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  withers,  as  in  action, 
the  shoulders  and  arms  act  like  levers,  and  of 
course  should  be  long — knee  joints,  thick  and  wide 
apart — legs  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock,  short, 
strong,  black,  free  from  rough  hair,  and  full  of 
hard  strong  sinews  at  the  back  part  of  them, 
occasioning  them  to  look  flat  at  the  sides,  (here 
the  American  horses  are  also  frequently  defi. 
cient  ;  their  legs  mostly  being  too  round) — fet- 
lock joints  short,  feet  round,  that  being  their  na- 
tural shape — hoof  of  a  dark  color,  and  in  hori- 
zontal wrinkles,  frog  large  and  free  from  mois- 
ture, or  the  hoof  will  soon  contract,  and  the 
horse  have  tender  feet — chest  broad  and  forward- 
back  short — loin  broad,  and  joining  neatly  to  the 
back — ribs  long,  broad  and  well  rounded — rumps 
long,  neatly  turned,  not  clifted,  not  wide  at  the 
top,  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  setting  on  of  the 
tail  to  the  back — tail  strong — fundiment  small,  be- 
,  speaking  all  right  within — hips  fitting  snug  to  the 
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loin  and  ribs, — sheath  large — this  form  of  body 
bespeaking  a  strong  hackney  of  good  constitu- 
tiuii — thighs  long,  full  of  muscles  and  flesh,  near 
ly  down  to  the  hock — hocks  rather  large,  flat  at 
the  sides,  very  firm  and  boney — in  colour,  prefer 
a  horse  of  a  blood  bay,  or  brown,  with  black 
main,  tail,  and  legs— without  any  white. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  action  of  a  hack- 
ney, let  the  groom  put  on  a  snaffle  bridle,  and 
without  a  saddle,  ride  him  from  you  at  an  easy 
natural  walk,  and  place  yourself  directly  behind 
the  horse — he  should  now  go  off  freely,  carrying 
his  head  rather  upwards,  and  his  nose  projecting 
a  little  from  the  perpendicular  with  his  ears,  his 
eyes  being  about  level  with  his  withers,  his 
knees  rather  wide  apart,  inclining  outwards,  and 
e'arried  high,  and  forward,  with  a  considerable 
dial  of  action — fetlock  joints  carried  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  that  the  whole  shoe  may  be  very 
visible  to  you — his  toes  going  straight  forward,  or 
by  no  means  turning  out,  or  he  will  cut,  and  of 
Couise  tumble — his  liind  legs  and  feet  going  about 
square  with,  or  rather  nearer  together  than  the 
fore  feet,  and  as  forward  and  under  him  as  pos- 
sible, but  by  no  means  even  reaching  or  striking 
against  the  fore  shoes,  unless  he  be  only  a  colt, 
ano  then  perha|is  hi  may  mend  of  it — when  he 
returns,  and  when  he  passes  you,  see  that  he 
sets  the  heels  of  his  feet  on  the  ground  first,  for 
if  the  toes  strike  first,  he  will  stumble, .  and 
next  tumble — his  knees  cannot  l)e  too  forv/ard, 
nor  his  weight  too  much  on  his  hind  legs — then 
put  him  into  any  easy  trot,  and  place  yourself 
as  before — the  peculiarities  of  the  above  action 
should  now  be  more  perceptible,  and  as  the 
groom  keeps  increasing  his  speed,  and  passing 
you,  observe  that  the  horse  stops  and  turns  free- 
ly, without  thrusting  out  his  nose — and  on  start- 
ing, that  he  first  raises  his  forehead,  by  drawing 
his  hind  legs  forward,  and  goes  off  freely,  bear- 
ing light  on  the  rein,  and  carrying  himself  airy, 
and  his  principal  weight  on  his  hind  legs — the 
forelegs  being  intended  principally  to  balance 
the  body,  should  nearly  do  all  their  work  from 
the  elbow  downward,  and  play  very  freely — then 
desire  the  groom  to  canter  ;  this  being  a  ladies 
mode  of  quick  riding,  should  be  done  with  great 
ease,  the  horse  should  now,  from  the  walk,  raise 
himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  throwing  forward 
the  oS'  fore  foot,  go  at  once  into  a  canter,  feeling 
to  the  rider  to  incline  his  forehand  a  little  to  the 
near  side,  his  forehand  high,  and  nearly  all  his 
weight  on  his  hind  legs,  treading  on  the  ground 
very  light,  and  his  >vhole  action  airy — from  tliis 
pace  you  may,  if  you  choose,  have  his  action  in- 
creased to  his  full  speed,  but  if  he  does  the  first 
two  or  three  paces  well,  never  mind  his  gallop 
iiig,  as  farmers  have  no  business  with  race 
horses,  leave  these  to  men  of  fortune  ;  indeed 
you  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  a  fast  galloper, 
and  a  good  hackney  united,  the  former  going 
near  to  the  ground,  and  the  latter  high  from  it — 
bnt  bear  in  mind,  that  no  horse  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  good  hackney,  that  cannot  readily  and 
frceJy  walk  five  miles,  and  trot,  with  perfect 
ease  to  himself  and  rider,  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  within  the  hour.  When  you  have  thus 
far  examined  the  action  of  a  horse,  let  the  groom 
alight,  and  walk  and  trot  him  in  hand,  this  he 
should  do  with  perfect  freedom,  carrying  him- 
self as  before,  then  let  him  be  saddled,  and  all 
the  same  scene  repeated,  then,  and  not  before, 
mount  him  yourself;  you  must  now  principally 
judge  of  him  by  feeling,  you  should  feel  to  have 
neaily  the  whole  horse  before  you,  perfectly 
light  and  tractable  in  hand,  with  his  hind  legs 
very  much  under  him,  and  nearly  all  his  weight 
en  them,  his  forehand  rising  high,  and  going 
light  o\tr  the  ground,  his  knees  being  very  per 
ceptible  to  you,  high,  much  bended,   and   for- 


ward; these  peculiarities  should  be  very  percep- 
tible in  all  his  paces — and  when  he  canters,  hi 
off  knee  far  advanced  before  the  other,  or  he 
will  never  carry  a  lady  with  comfort  to  herself ; 
l)ut  walking  and  trotting,  in  a  supei'ior  manner, 
are  the  peculiarities  of  a  good  hackney,  and  if 
he  can  also  canter  well,  so  much  the  better,  but 
never  suff'cr  a  horse  to  rack  or  pace — the  walk, 
trot  and  gallop  are  the  only  natural  paces  of  the 
horse,  and  no  others  are  becoming,  or  of  any 
use  to  a  gentleman  to  practice  in  riding. 

Hackney  horses  ought  to  be  well  trained  when 
young  at  the  leaping  pole,  as  they  are  good  sol- 
dier's horses,  and  frequently  make  good  hunters— 
indeed  the  late  king  George  generally  preferred 
fast  trotting  horses,  when  hunting  the  stag,  or  on 
the  road,  and  he  mostly  left  all  his  courtiers  and 
attendants  behind  him,  when  he  was  on  horae 
back,  and  tried  to  do  so. 

ALBION. 


FROM  THE  DARTMOUTH  (n.  H.)  HERALD. 

KEEPING  HORSES. 

Every  gentleman,  who  is  obliged  by  his  health 
or  his  business  to  keep  a  horse,  complains  of  the 
enormous  expense  incurred  by  it.  If  allowed  to 
eat  and  waste  as  inuch  as  he  chooses,  a  horse 
will  consume  from  four  to  five  tons  of  hay  in  a 
year,  besides  the  necessary  grain.  But  it  is  as- 
serted, from  actual  experiment,  that  ten  pounds 
of  good  hay,  with  two  quarts  of  corn  a  day,  are 
enough  to  keep  a  common  horse  in  fine  order. — 
Ten  pounds  of  hay  a  day  are  3650  pounds,  little 
more  than  a  ton  and  a  half,  a  year — and  two 
quarts  of  corn  per  day,  are  about  twenty-three 
bushels  a  year.  Call  hay  seven  dollars  a  ton,  and 
corn  four  shillings  a  bushel,  and  you  make  the 
annual  expense  of  feeding  a  horse  twenty  six  or 
seven  dollars,  about  half  as  much  as  it  common- 
ly costs. 

To  keep  a  horse  in  the  cheapest  manner,  let 


The  great  secret  in  making  horses  look  well 
and  do  well,  is  attention  tothcm.  Men  who  are 
above  looking  to  their  horses,  will  seldom  ride 
good  ones. 

In  using  horses,  it  is  better  to  drive  briskly 
and  stop  often,  than  to  drive  even  slowly  by  lone 
stages.  '     '       " 

FROM  THE  GLASGOW  JOURNAL,  (SCOTLAND.) 

MANGEL  WURZEL. 

Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Little  Marshall,  Ide,  near 
Exeter,  recommends  the  cultivation  of  Mangel 
Wurzel.  The  land  is  dressed,  drilled,  and  ma- 
nured in  the  same  way  as  turnips  are  cultivated 
in  Scotland.  The  seed  is  covered  not  more 
than  an  inch  deep;  when  up,  and  having  six 
leaves,  let  the  plants  be  hoed  out  to  one  foot  dis- 
tance in  the  rows,  which,  (the  rows,)  if  two 
feet  apart,  will  give  upwards  of  20,000  plants  an 
acre  ;  and  should  these  average  10  lbs.  each,  {I 
had  many  last  season  upwards  of  18  lbs.  al- 
though an  unfavorable  time  prevailed,)  the  pro. 
duce  would  be  between  80  and  100  tons  of  fond. 

Keep  the  intervals  horse-hoed  as  often  as  con- 
venient, and  as  long  as  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  leaves  will  permit.  The  seed-time  for  this 
plant  is  best  between  the  20th  of  April,  and  the 
1st  of  May,  by  which  last  named  period  those 
who  are  desirous  of  a  supei  or  crop  will  do  well 
to  have  their  sewing  finish  -1. 

The  same  care  that  is  bestovved  on  potatoes 
for  their  goodly  preservation  is  requisite  for  well 
keeping  mangel  wurzel  ;  and  it  is  of  particular 
consequence  that  the  roots  be  housed  n  dry  wea- 
ther, and  before  frost  sets  in,  as,  if  housed  wet, 
they  are  apt  to  get  woolly  and  bad  tasted,  (not, 
therefore,  so  suitable  for  milch  kine,  for  whom 
they  are,  when  good,  peculiarly  desirable  ;) 
and,  if  frosted,  they  become  slimy  and  rotten, 
or  what  is  provincially  termed  here,  "  they 
slope  away."  When  taken  care  of,  by  caving  or 
housing  in  a  dry  situation,  they  will  remain  good 
till  May  or  June.     If  these  roots  are  given  care- 


him  stand  on  green  turf,  dug  up  pretty  thick,  andilessly  to  cattle  when  first  taken  up,  or,  to  speak 
placed  on  thefloor  of  his  stable — let  him  be  care- 1  generally,  any  time  before  Christmas,  they,  con- 
fully  and  faithfully  curried  every  day.  This  isltaining  as  they  then  do  so  much  moisture,  are 
of  more  importance  than  is  sometimes  imagined.  I  apt  to  blast  and  scour  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  in- 
It  opens  the  pores,  and  preserves  a  healthful  jtoxication  produced  by  them,  given  fresh-gath- 
state  of  the  skin,  on  which,  in  horses,  as  in  men,|ei'ed,  and  in  too  great  quantity;  and  had  not 
depends,  as  much  as  on  almost  any  thing  else,|hleeding  been  had  recourse  to.death  would  have 
the  proper  and  healthy  operation  of  the  various  ensued.    All  that  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in 


animal  functions 

Although  the  inferior  animals  are  not,  like 
men,  subject  to  unnatural  appetites,  on  account 
of  unnatural  stimulants  received  into  the  stomach, 
they  unquestionably  often  consume  more  food 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  vigour  and 
spirit.  This  surplus  it  is  economy  to  ascertain 
and  retrench. 

Corn  is  cheaper  than  oats  for  horses,  because 
there  is  more  heart  in  a  quantity  of  the  same 
price.  It  is  better  to  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a  day  in  small  messes — and  to  be  given  dry,  that 
the  mastication  of  it  may  keep  the  mouth  in  a 
healthy  sta^e. 

Tomeasur^^  hay,  the  tare  of  a  basket  may  be 
taken,  and  t;^  ii  .y  given  from  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties through  tlie  day,  but  chiefly  at  night. 

A  horse  that  is  not  used,  should  be  fed  with 
corn  but  sparingly.  It  should  be  occasionally 
salted. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  considered,  that 
horses  are  subject  to  colds  and  fevers,  as  really 
as  nun.  They  should  therefore  be  used  with 
great  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and  often  washed 
in  cold  water.  The  pulse  generally  indicates 
the  health  of  a  horse.  It  may  be  felt  about  an 
inch  bark  of  the  eye,  and  in  health  beats  about 
35  strokes  a  minute. 


the  early  season,  is,  that  the  supply  of  roots  be 
moderal;e  at  a  time,  and  hay,  straw,  or  chaff, 
given  between  the  servings  with  mangel  wurzel; 
as  the  season  advances,  the  quantity  of  roots 
may  be  increased,  and  the  dry  food  diminished. 
Milk  and  butter  from  mangel  wurzel  are  pecu- 
liary  sweet  and  fine  ;  and  beef,  produced  from 
feeding  with  this  root,  is  excessively  juicy  and 
rich  flavored- 

The  root  will  not  require  such  excessive  deep 
land  as  many  have  imagined.  Its  chief  growth 
being  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  though  much  bene- 
fitted by  frequent  hoeing,  it  is  by  no  means  right 
to  earth  it  up,  as  by  that  plan  the  growth  is  re- 
tarded till  fresh  fibrous  roots  are  thrown  out  in 
search  of  nourishment  near  the  new  made  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  earth. 

Nor  let  the  grower  of  mangel  wurzel  shrink 
from  giving  his  field  an  ample  supply  of  go^id 
rich  manure,  as  his  well  fattened  land  will  re- 
turn him  five-fold  profit  if  he  gives  it  with  an 
unsparing  hand. 

.\nd  now,  though  last,  not  least,  for  the  cul- 
tivator's consideration,  mangel  wurzel  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  depredations  of  the  turnip  beetle.— 
Neither  will  that  farmer  be  troubled  with  Sinat 
in  his  corn  who  steeps  his  seed  wheat  iu  a  solfc- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
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-Ameri- 


In  answer  to  Thos.  Wright,  of  Eastwood- 
can  Farmer,  Vol.  5,  fl.  175. 
FERTILITY.— This    expression  embraces  a 
subject   of  vast  importance  to  all  who  wish    to 
profit  by  Agriculture.     To   assist  nature  is  the 


art  of  husbandry.  And  they,  who  wish  to  profit 
by  farming,  should  he  careful  not  to  apply  their 
labour  in  an  improper  manner,  or  at  an  impro- 
per time  ;  therefore  the  present  enquiry  is  a 
subject  of  much  interest. 

MANURE.— As  we  can  only  assist  nature,  we 
should  be  careful,  and  not  operate  against  her 
long  established  laws,  lest  we  should  be  the  lo- 
«,ers  bv  so  doing.  Nature  places  the  manure,  (or 
voi;et:Lbie  matter,)  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  but 
under  the  shade  of  timber  in  the  forest,  and  grass 
on  the  plain,  which  protect  u  sufficiently  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  prevent  evaporation  ;  but 
there  the  atmosphere  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  it,  of  course  there  it  will  decompose  iastest ; 
therefore' the  most  proper  situation  to  place  it, 
because  the  quicker  it  decomposes,  the  more 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  it,  as  it  can  be  of  no 
use  to  vegetation,  until  it  is  not  only  decomposed 
but  in  solution.  But  in  applying  manure  in  the 
field,  where  there  is  shade  of  neither  timber  nor 
grass  to  protect  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  would  cause  too  great  an  evaporation  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  best  to 
cover  it  with  earth,  but  the  shallower  the  better, 
say  from  one  to  two,  or  at  most  three  inches. — 
I  have  seen  clover  (and  other  vegetable  substan- 
ces) which  had  been  turned  in  seven  or  eight 
ii.chesdeep,  and  laid  there  12  months,  and  then 
'  '  apparant  altera- 


'  bandman,  that  wishes  to  fertilize  his  laud  in  the 
I  most  perfect  manner. 

SUMMER    FALLOWS,    must  be   the    best 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  except  in  very 
rich  land,  because  a  preceding  crop  will  certain- 
ly exhaust  the  land,  and  render  it  less  produc- 
tive. .  . 
With  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the   benefit" of  the   patrons  of  the 
American   Farmer,   and   its  Editor,  this  is  for- 
wai  ''.ed  with  gi-eat  respect.                                 • 
GIDEON  DAVIS. 
George  Town,  D.  C.  Smo.23,  1823. 

N.  B.  I  think  it  right  just  to  say,  that  1  am 
much  pleased  with  Charles  E.  Rowand's  mode  of 
Irrigation,  and  would  take  the  liberty  of  differ- 
ing with  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
as  to  the  draft  being  made  easier  by  placing  the 
hogshead  on  a  pair  of  low  wheels.  If  he  will 
look  at  this  subject  again,  he  will  soon  see,  that 
as  this  hogshead  is  to  move  over  uneven  and  soft 
ground,  that  the  higher  the  diameter  of  the  cir 
cle  on  (or  within,)  which  it  is  drav/n,  the  easier 
it  will  surmount  the  obstacles  which  impede  its 
progress.  1  suppose  that  instead  of  rendering  the 
draft  easier,  that  addition  would  add  100  per  cent 
to  it— and  lest  some  might  try  the  experiment, 
and  be  discouraged  with  it,  on  account  of  the 
draft,  I  have  taken  this  liberty.  I  suppose  that 
to  roll  the  hogshead  is  the  easiest  manner  in 
which  that  much  weight  could  possit)ly  be  moved 
along.  G.  D. 


onlv  of  a  mat.  In  1822,  it  b'^ssomtd  m  .Nuvem- 
ber,  before  the  lights  of  the  house  was  put  on, 
and  on  January  3d,  when  the  account  of  this  was 
written,  the  peaches  were  as  large  as  peas,  with 
no  moi-e  artificial  heat  than  would  just  exclude 
the  frost.  It  is  also  remarkable  in  this  peach, 
tree  from  China,  that  it  retains  its  old  leaves  in 
full  vigor,  until  after  the  new  ones  are  put  forth. 


turned  up  again,  without    any      .  .  .  ,   ,     , 

tion, 'except  the  colour,  whilst  that  which  had 
been  turned  in  only  two,  three  or  four  inches, 
■was  entirely  rotten,  (or  decomposed.)  Those 
circumstances  have  confirmed  my  opinion,  that 
it  is  best  to  cover  manure  entirely,  but  the  shal- 
lower the  better. 

PLOUGHING.- Deep  plougliing  is  much  the 
best  on  many  accounts.     1st,  on   inclined  situa- 
tions, it  qualifies   the  ground  to   receive  and  re- 
tain more  moisture,  which  produces  two  good  ef- 
fects,   one   is   that   it   prevents    he   land   from 
washing,  because  so  long  as  the  ground  \yill  ab- 
sorb the  water  it  cannot  wash  ;  the  other  is,  that 
the  cropsuffersless  v/ith  drought.     2dly,  on  very 
flat  (or  level  situations,)  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  settle  down  a  little  from  the  sur- 
face, and   prevents  vegetation  from  scalding  (or 
drowning)   out  in   the    summer,    and   also   pre- 
vents the  frost  from  injuring  vegetation  so  much 
in  the  winter.     Husbandmen  who  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  ploughing  deep,  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  valualjle  deep  ploughing  is  in  tHlage  as 
to  the  washing  of  land,  moisture  retained,  and 
the  effects  of  sun  and  frost.     But  in  the  common 
process   of   deep   ploughing   at    one    operation  ; 
there  is  very  strong  objections  ;  that  is  turning 
the  soil  down  loo  deep,  or  mixing  too   much  of 
the  clay  or  untkr  strata  with  it  ;  to  remedy  this 
impleasaiit  effect,  the  ground  should  be  ploughed 
at  two  o;ieratioi)s,  first  shallow  with  the  barsharc 
(or  fiUow)  plon5;li,  and  fallowed,  or  the    ground 
cross  ploughed  with  a  substratum  plough. 

The  substratum  plough  works  on  the  principle 
of  the  scarifier,  to  any  depth,  without  turning 
the  soil  down,  or  mixing  tlie  under  strata 
with  it.  For  the  husbandman  to  see  his  land 
a  perfect  state  of  tillage,  from  10  to  15,  and  even 
18  inches  deep,  and  that  without  turning  the 
soil  down  too  deep,  or  mixing  any  of  the  under 
strata  with  it,  but  having  all  the  manure  and  soil, 
or  vegetable  matter  at  or  as  near  thetop  of  the 
ground  as  he  may  find  it  best,  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  well  pleasing  to  every  interesting  hus- 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir — The  facility  with  which  a  wheel  car- 
riage is  moved,  all  other  circumstances  being 
supposed  to  remain  the  same,  is  directly  propor- 
tionable to  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  and  in- 
versely as  the  depth  to  which  they  sink  in  the 
earth  ;  but  the  depth  to  which  they  sink,  is  in- 
versely as  their  breadth,  or  "  tread,"  therefore, 
the  facility  of  moving  them  will  be  as  the  diame- 
ter and  breadth,  conjointly. 

In  the  machine  for  irrigating  with  salt  water, 
the  "  felloes"  supply  the  place  of  wheels,  and 
therefore,  to  place  the  barrel  on  a  carriage,  with 
wheels,  would  only  add  to  the  weight  and  ex- 
pense, unless  the  wheels  were  made  larger  and 
broader,  than  the  "  felloes"  on  the  barrel  ;  but 
these  may  be  increased  at  pleasure  :  consequent 
Iv,  wheels  are  useless. 

'  In  soft  ground,  where  the  felloes  would  sink 
considerably,  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
connect  them  by  strong  staves,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  cylinder  round  the  barrel,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  3  or  4  inches  from  its  surface.  By  this 
means, 


the  machine  instead  of  injuring  the 
ground,  might  be  highly  beneficial,  by  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  roller. 

Respectfully  your's, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 


HORTICULrURAL. 


PERENNIAL  CABB.\.,E— WINTER  BEAN. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  garden,  at  Woburn, 
in  Bedfordshire,  they  liave  a  variety  of  cabbage, 
which  yields  cabbage  yearly  from  the  same  root ; 
and  is  thence  called  fiere-nniai.  If  the  sort  be 
good  it  might  be  advantasreous  perhaps  to  culti- 
vate it  here,  on  account  of  the  frequent  destruc- 
tion of  young  cabbage  plants  from  insects.  Per- 
haps too  this  cabbage  may  be  produced  earlier ; 
or  may  bear  to  have  cuttings  taken  from  it  for 
early  greens. 

A  Winter  Bean,  which  is  of  the  string  kind, 
has  lately  been  cultivated  under  this  name  in  the- 
north  of  Italy,  and  round  Geneva  in  Switzerland, 
It  is  sown  in  the  fall,  and  when  cut  off  by  the 
frost  in  the  Spring,  pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and 
comes  earlier  into  bearing,  and  is  freer  from  ac- 
cidents, than  our  common  string  beans. 

Latterly  the  English  have  endeavoured,  by 
peculiar  management,  to  make  the  English 
Cranberry  grow  in  dry  beds  ;  and  probably  they 
will  succeed  in  their  attempts.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, without  much  trouble,  it  will  be  easy  to  co- 
py their  practice  in  our  gardens  in  the  United 
States. 

The  industrious  Mr.  Osgood,  of  South  Salem, 
is  gathering  in  his  currant  vintage.  He  will 
make  about  1000  gallons  of  wine  this  season.— 
His  wine  has  sometimes  sold,  at  the  south,  for 
three  dollars  a  gallon. — Salem  Gazelle. 

JVorridgewock,  fHfaine,)  August  4. 
COFFEE. — There  are  now  growing,  in  full 
bloom,  in  gardens  in  this  town,  a  number  of 
Coffee  plants.  The  seeds  from  which  these 
plants  sprang,  were  raised  in  this  place,  the  last 
season,  from  a  seed  which  was  accidentally  found 
among  some  raisins.  Seventy  kernels  were  pro- 
duced from  one  seed,  last  year,  perfectly  ripe : 
and  we  should  judge  that  on  a  plant  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  Manly,  there  will  be  considerably 
over  a  hundred.  The  coffee  ripens  and  comes  to 
maturity  in  about  the  same  time  that  Indian  corn 
does.  If  one  plant  will  come  to  maturity  and 
yield  in  this  manner,  why  will  not  any  quantity? 

OPIUM. 

This  is  an  article  of  general  use  nnd  of  great 
value,  and  every  effori  has  been  made  to  encou- 
rage its  manufacture  in  England.  The  London 
Society  of  Arts  has  awarded  a  premium  of  thir- 
ty guineas  to  two  persons,  for  preparing  14J  lbs. 
of  opium,  from  English  poppies  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  warrants  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  article  can  be  manufactured  in  a  cli- 
mate so  moist  and  cool,  we  certainly  have  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  this  country  promising  great- 
er success.  The  article  of  opium,  which  is  pre- 
pared in  vast  quantities  in  India,  forms  a  profita- 
ble item  in  the  commercial  exports  of  that  coun- 
The  /ta/iuvvr  album,  or  white  poppy,  is 


PECULIAR  CHINESE  PEACHES. 
The  London  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 

Gardening,     (called   the    London   Horticultural 

Society)  has  lately  given  an  account   of  the   flat 

peach  of  the  Chinese,  with  a  finely  coloured  eo- 

e;raving  of  the  fruit  ;  which  has  an  open  top  like  try. 

the  English  fruit  called  the  medlar.     It  was  im-jcultivated  in  great  abundance  over  the 'east.'and 

ported  into  England  in   1820.     It   appears,  >ac-' grows  in    every   section  and  variety  of  climate 

cording  to  later  accounts,  to  possess  an  cxcitabili-l  excepting  on  the  ridges  and  summit  of  moun- 
ty  exceeding  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  peaches  of  tains.  A  rich  strong  soil  is  required,  and  the 
other   kinds;  that  is,  its  sap  is  put  in  motion  by  plants  should  be  well  attended,  Imd  watered  daily. 

a  much  smaller  increase  of  warmth.     In  1821,  its  The    process  of  making  the  opium  is  simple  : 

blossoms  uafolded  in  January  in  a  peach  house,:  After  the  flowering  is  finished,  and  the  capsules 
the  glass  lights  (or  windows)  of  which  were  all  have  attained  full  size,  an  incision  is  made  in 
off;  and  the  fruit  set  freely  with  the  protection  them  at  sunset,  for  three  or  four  evenings  ;  the 
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milky  juice,  whtn  siut'tTtii  to  run  into  veb'cls, 
soon  concretes,  and  forms  into  cakes  of  a  tough 
brown  substance.  Tliis  is  opium.  Chemists  in- 
form us,  that  it  is  a  very  compound  substance, 
containir.g  sulphatof  lime,  sulphatof  potash,  p.n 
oil,  a  resinous  body,  an  extractive  matter,  gluten, 
jnucilage,  gcc. 

There  are  many  plants  in  this  country  posses- 
sing narcotic  qualities,  but  we  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  from  which  the  opium  can  be  ex- 
tracted of  a  (juality  equal  to  that  from  the  poppy- 
The  saliva  or  garden  lettuce,  yields  a  milky 
juice,  from  which  a  substance  like  opium  can  ue 
made.  The  alrofia  helladona,  or  deadly  ni^^ht 
shade,  is  a  remarkably  narcotic  plant  ;  the  dr^i- 
talio  fiurfiurea,  or  fox  glove  ;  henbane,  hem 
lock,  stramonium,  &c.  &c.  are  equally  narcotic  ; 
but  the  medicmal  value  of  the  opium  may  be 
safely  calculated  upon  from  the  poppy  only. 

Good  Turkey  opium  is  ^8  per  pound  ;  and 
■when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  sums  of 
money  expended  for  that  article,  and  for  lauda- 
num, it  would  justify  an  attempt  to  manufacture 
opium,  by  endeavoring  to  raise  the  poppy  in  se 
veral  states  in  the  union. 

The  dry  heat  of  India,  and  the  strong  soil  ne 
cessary  for  the  poppy,  may  be  found  in  Alabama, 
and  some  other  states  to  the  south  and  west. — 
We  think  the  plant  would  thrive  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  ;  at  all  events,  we  suggest  the  pro 
priety  of  making  the  experiment  in  gardens  and 
hot  houses,  and  if  the  plant  can  be  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  it  will  be  a  great  source  of  profit. 

.a;   r.  .\at.  Adv. 


HYDROSTATIC  PRESS. 

A  Hydrostatic  press  has  recently  been  erected 
in  Gardiner,  (Maine)  for  the  pur|)0Sf  of  pressing 
hay  for  market.  It  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
dall ;  and  the  forcing  pump,  which  is  of  bell  nie 
tal,  was  cast  by  Mr.  Wing,  both  of  (iardiner. — 
Mr.  K.  had  no  other  information  respecting  the 
proper  construction,  but  what  was  obtained  from 
Rees'  Encyclopedia.  But  his  ingenuity  has  ena- 
bled him  not  only  to  construct  so  nice  a  machine, 
but  to  improve  and  greatly  to  simplify  it.  The 
operation  and  advantages  of  the  press  are  thus 
described  in  the  Hallnwell  Gazette. 

The  size  of  the  press  when  the  hay  is  first  put 
into  it  is  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  by  forty-two 
inches,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  In  this,  the  hay 
is  first  trodden  down  by  foot,  as  close  as  possible  ; 
the  follower  is  then  forced  down  three  feet  threr 
inches  by  a  powerful  lever,  moved  by  a  double 
pulley,  and  is  firmly  secured;  the  piston  is  then 
raised  by  the  forcing  pump  eight  feet  two  inches, 
•which  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  box  containini, 
the  hay  to  about  twenty  cubic  feet,  'i  he  hay  is 
then  bound  with  iron  bands,  made  of  nailroils  ; 
and  is  driven  out  of  the  press  by  a  perpetual  le- 
ver, working  with  a  coggle  joint,  and  moved  by 
the  water  wheel.  Wooden  hoops  of  the  best 
quality  were  tried  at  first  for  binding  the  hay,  in 
stead  of  nailrods  ;  but  they  instantly  broke.  On 
ly  a  few  bundles  have  yet  been  pressed.  They 
have  weighed  from  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
to  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  according 
to  the  kind  of  hay  that  was  used.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  re  press  one  bundle  in  order  to  get 
it  more  compact,  but  as  soon  as  the  piston  was 
lowered,  it  burst  the  iron  bands,  and  proved  that 
it  was  pressed  sufBciently  for  practical  purposes. 
If  pressed  more  it  would  require  much  stroni^er 
hands ;  the  expense  of  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
greater  compactness  of  the  hay.  When  the  bun- 
dles are  taken  out  of  the  press,  they  gi  adually  ex- 
pand and  stretch  the  bands,  so  that  the  next  day, 
Ikey  will  measure  frem  twenty-three  to  twent^- 
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six  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  dryness  ..nd 
elasticity  of  the  hay.  From  several  experiment 
it  is  found,  that  the  white  pine  timber  of  this 
country,  partly  seasoned,  weighs  about  twenty- 
eight  and  an  half  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  The 
heaviest  bundle  of  hay  when  in  the  press  weigh- 
ed forty-two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
or  fifty  per  cent  heavier  then  pine  timber,  and 
w«en  expanded,  thirty-four  p«unds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  heavier  tl.an  pine 
timber.  The  safety  valve  has  yet  been  loaded, 
so  as  only  to  give  a  purchase  of  two  liundrcd  and 
twenty-five  tons,  which  is  not  two-thirds  of  the 
power  of  the  press.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
how  mucli  closer  Ijay  might  be  pressed,  if  it 
would  pay  the  additional  expense 

The  expense  of  the  press,  including  the  barn 
in  which  it  is  placed  has  exceeded  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  iron,  of  which  great  quantities  were 
necessary  to  enable  the  press  to  resi.st  the  enor- 
mous pressure,  forms  the  principal  item  in  the  ex- 
pense. 

In  a  country  so  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  rais 
ing  of  grass,  hay  must  become  a  great  article  of 
export,  when  it  can  be  compressed,  so  as  com 
pletely  to  load  a  vessel  without  the  necessity  of 
using  ballast ;  and  when  it  is  not  liable  to  injury 
from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Some  persons 
Wave  supposed,  that  the  exportation  of  hav  would 
Mijure  the  country,  by  depriving  it  of  the  manure, 
which  would  have  been  made,  had  the  hay  been 
cotisumed  at  home  ;  but  the  farmer  is  as  likely 
to  injure  his  farm  by  raising  and  selling  grain  as 
hay  ;  and  when  he  finds  a  good  and  certain  mar 
ket  for  an  article,  so  easily  raised  as  hay,  he  will 
be  induced  to  use  plaster  and  other  artificial  ma 
nures,  by  which  he  may  certainly  double  his 
crop  ;  and  while  therefore  he  sells  a  portion  ot 
his  crop,  he  will  still  retain  more  to  be  consumed 
on  his  farm,  than  he  would  have  hail  but  tor  the 
stimulus  given  to  his  exeition  by  the  foreign  de 
maud. 


walk  ten  miles  back,  all  in  twenty-four  hours; 
which  he  performed  in  twenty-one  houis;  and 
shot  iorty-nine  brace,  being  nine  brace  more  than 
his  number,  and  in  three  hours  less  time. 

Monday  afternoon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Melks- 
ham,  Spa,  Mr.  Ch.i.k  s  Xewcomb,  of  Bath,  un- 
dertook, tor  a  considerable  wager,  to  run  nine 
miles  and  a  half  within  the  hour,  which,  notwith- 
star.dmg  the  dust  and  extreme  heat,  he  accom- 
plished in  a  masterly  style  li  minute  within  the 
tune. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMEHICAK    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Baltimore,  July  7,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
hvered  from  Williams  Sc  O'Donnel's  Inspecioa 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
tlie  first  Monday  m  April,  in  the  year  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  the  first 
Monday  in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  ' 


Domestic 
growth. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


Gmwtli 
of  this 
statt^. 


Hi'-iii- 
spected. 


1123 


Total, 


15 


11-3 


1679 


1679 


E.  RUCK'S  Meadow  Grass,  or  fierfietual  Rye 
grass. 
Any  one  desirous  of  laying  down  land  for  per- 
nianent  grass,  or  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  will 
find  this  grass  answer  the  greatest  expectation : 
it  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction. 
The  price  this  year  is  5s.  per  bushel,  and  4s.  per 
en  bushel  bag.  Will  not  sell  less  than  twenty 
bushels :  will  not  give  more  than  two  months 
credit.  Any  orders  directed  to  E.  Ruck,  Down 
Ampney,  near  Cricklade,  Wilts,  will  beimmedi 
ately  attended  to. 

N.  B.  Had  orders  last  year  for  many  hundred 
bushels  that  he  could  not  supply,  therefore  begs 
those  who  intend  having  some,  to  apply  immedi- 
ately, and  it  might  then  be  sent  by  water  car- 
riage, which  is  much  the  cheapest. 

Will  some  one  of  our  patriotic  merchants  im- 
port some  of  the  above  seed? — Edit.  Am.  Ear. 


JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July    15,  1823. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

Queen  Anne,  July  7,  1828. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  eigjuh 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  seventh  day  of 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Domestic 
glow  til. 


Growth  not 
ol'  this 
state. 


He^in- 
speclecL 


Total. 


339 


Number  de- 
livered. 


339 


183 


183 


The  following  circumstances  are  stated  in  the 
Discourse  recently  delivered  at  Schenectady,  bv 
the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton  : 

"  At  this  moment,  a  respectable  mechanic  of 
the  city  of  London  is  collecting  materials  for 
writing  our  history.  He  is  favorably  noticed  by 
distinguished  members  oi  Parliament ;  and  al- 
though his  mind  has  not  been  disciplined  by  re- 
gular education,  yet  its  productions  display  vi- 
gour and  cultivated  powers." 

Lord  Kennedy  has  gained  his  bet,  (we  believe 
of  1,500  guineas,)  tliat  he  would  ride  150  miles, 
walk  ten   miles,  shooi  forty  brace  of  grouse,  and 


WELLS  &  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  ir,  1823. 
True  Cojjy,  Jrom  t/ie   original    refiort   on  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


wmM  WAmmmm^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  29,    1823. 


it?*  There  are  on  our  files,  a  dozen  or  more  of 
"  ADDRESSES,"  to  Agricultural  Societies — to  the 
kindness  of  the  friends  who  have  forwarded 
them,  the  Editor  is  much  indebted,  and  he  takes 
this  occasion  to  solicit  from  his  subscribers  gen- 
erally, the  favour  of  being  furnished  with  such 
of  these  productions,  as  may  be  ofl^ered  or  pub- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  -at 
the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  explain,  that  in  few- 
cases  can  they  be  published  inextenso,  for  reasons 
which,  if  not  hitherto  stated,  must  be  obviou?  to 
all.  But  we  shall  take  much  pleasure,  as  we  i-:.a 
get  time,  in  overlooking  and  extracting  for  tiie 
Farmer,  such  parts,  of  which  there  are  mam  in 
all  of  these  addresses,  as  contain  suggestions  of 
a  novel  ajid  generally  interesting  charact«r. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[August  29,  1823. 


ICE  AND  ICE  HOUSES. 
The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  been 
rcquebted  by  several  correspoiKkiits,  to  c.ollec 
and  communicate  through  his  Journal,  intorma 
tion  as  to  the  construction  of  Ice  Houses.— 1  he 
following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  one  of  these 
friends,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest, it  is  here  inserted  for  the  perusal  of  his 

subscribers:  ,  ^  ^,    »  .i  ^ 

On  this  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
chea/iest  and  simfileat  construction  is  the  best.— 
In  the  philosophical  transactions  it  is  stated,  that 
in  Italy,  great  use  is  made  of  chaff  to  preserve 
ice— that  the  ice  house  for  this  purpose  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole,  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  side  ot  a 
hill  from  the  bottom  of  wliich  they  can  easily 
carry  out  a  drain  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  se- 
parated at  any  time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not 
melt  and  spoil  the  rest.  If  the  ground  is  to  era- 
blv  dry  they  do  7iol  line  the  sides  ivitli  any  thing, 
but  leave  them  naked,  and  only  make  a  thatch 
roof  over  the  top  of  the  whole  ;  this  pit  they 
fill  either  with  pure  snow  or  ice  from  the  purest 
•water  because  in  Italy  they  do  not  use  ice,  as  we 
do  to' set  the  bottles  in,  but  really  mix  it  with 
their  wine.  They  first  cover  the  bottom  ot  the 
whole  with  chaft"  or  straw,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  sides,  but 
ramming  in  a  large  bed  of  chatf  all  the  way  up 
between  the  ice  and  the  earth.- They  thus  car- 
ry on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover  the 
whole  surface  with  chaff;  and  in  this  manner  it 
will  keep  as  long  as  is  desired.— There  is  no 
doubt  that  even  this  simple  plan  would  answer  in 
many  situations,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
firm  and  dry  and  the  situation  elevated— but,  on 


the  score  of  simplicity  and  cheapness,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  difficulty  with  any  farmer,  who 
is  not  restrained  bv  sluggard  indolence,  from  en- 
joying, through  tlie    whole   summer,  one   ot  the 
greatest  luxuries,  or   rather,  one 
fndispensible  comforts,  that  can  be  imagined.— 
For  it  is  well  acertained,  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary   to  the  preservation    of  abundant  ice, 
for    all    the    uses    of  a    large  family,  than    to 
sink  in   the   ground  a  common  log  house — such 
for  example,  as  is  generally  built  for  negroes.— 
A  simple  pen  of  unhewed   logs,   ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  sunk  about  eight  or  ten  feet   below 
the  sQvface,  with  a  taunt  roof,  covered  with  dirt, 
or  with  a  thick  straw  thatching,  is  all  sufficient. 
The   chief  object  is  to  keep  the  ice  dry,   and 
to  exclude  the  sun  and  rain — for  this    purpose, 
iwake  a  small  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ice  house,  to  receive  the  drippings  from  the 
ce,  and  cover  it  with  logs  and  straw — or  rather, 
the'  whole  bottom  of  the  house  must  be  covered 
■with  logs  and  straw,  before  the  ice  is  thrown  in. 
Stuff  in  straw  between  the  ice  and  the  sides  of 
the  house  as  it  is  filled,  and  then  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  straw  over  the  v,hole — whenever  ice  ista 
ken  out,  the  straw  is  thrown  aside,  to  come  at  it, 
and  then  thrown   back  again  when  the  quantity 


ery  gentlemen  will  be  the  first  to  have  recourse 
.0  it.— Is  it  no  pleasure  to  have  your  milk— but- 
ter  melons — your  cider—  your  liquors-  -your 

drinking  water— all  kept  cool  by  ice  ?— Is  it  no 
advantage  to  have  an  ice  house,  where  lamb  or 
veal,  or  other  fresh  meats  may  be  kept,  and 
improved  by  keeping,  for  a  week— or  more  > 

Let  the  gentleman  of  the  house  take  his  peo- 
ple,  and  in  less  than  one  week  complete  his  ice 
house,  and  fill  it  with  ice,  and  we  will    stipulate 
to  pay  all  the  expense,  if  the  Lady  of  the  house 
does  not  find  abundant  occasion  for,  and  infinite 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  using  the  contents  ;  and 
we  will  warrant  that  he  will  not  forego  the  many 
nice  things  prepared  by  means  of  the  ice— for  fear 
of  injuring  his  health— where  an  ice  house  is  pro- 
ided,  instead  of  sending,  as  is  the  custom  in  many 
parts    of   the  country,    a    little   negro    with   a 
wooden  paii  a  thousand  times  a  day  to  the  spring, 
and   after  all  having  your  water  warm  and   im- 
pure, let   a   barrel  be  put  under  the    spout   the 
night   before,    and   placed   in   the  ice  house   in 
the  morning,  and  when  water  is  wanting,  a  large 
STOKE  jug  or  pitcher  may  be  filled  and  set  in  a 
tub  of  ice,  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  then 
theie  will  be  some  satisfaction  in  drinking /ii^rf 
cool  water ;  and  less  excuse  or  occasion  to  cor- 
rect any  ill  taste,  by  the  addition  of  ardent  spirits. 
To  procure  the  ice,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  a  stream  of  water,  as  thick  as  one's  wrist  ; 
select  some  spot,  where  by   means   of  a  small 
dam,  the  water  may  be  made  to  overflow  a  large 
apace,    and  if    the  pond   be  not  more  than  six 
inches    deep,   you  will  soon  have  an  abundant 
supply,  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  cover- 
ed by  the  water — when  the  ice  is  thrown  into  the 
house,  have  it,  with  rammers,  broken  tolerably 
fine,  and  finally  well  covered  with  straw— it  may 
be  well  for  sake  of  ventilation,  to  let  the  roof 
overjet  the  leaves,  which  may  then  be  left  open 


all  parties,  and  t/rne,  which  to  us  is  very  precious, 
to  state  once  for  all,  that  all  the  information  we 
get.  which  is  worthy  of  being  made  known,  we 
make  publick  through  the  Farmer ;  to  that  we 
must  refer  those  interested,  and  from  what  is 
there  found,  every  one  can  make  up  his  own 
opinion. — It  is  our  province  to  communicate  im- 
partially, the  pro  and  the  con  ;  in  reference  to 
Short  Horns,  Herefords,  Long  Horns,  Devons, 
Merinos,  Dishleys,  Broad  Tails,  Straw  Cutters 
and  Ploughs  of  every  body's  importation,  make 
and  invention,  leaving  others  to  decide  on  their 
relative  merits. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES   CURRKJ^T— CORRECTED    IfEEKir. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  jg7 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons.  g6  o'h — bupei-fine,  g6  50 — fine 
do.ge  25— Wharf,  do.  §6  12i—VVhiie  wheat,  gl 
17  to  1  20— Red  do.  $1  10  to  $1  15— Rye,  45 
cents — Corn,  41  cents — country  Oats,  28  cents- 
Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. — Live  Ca'ttle,  ,g6  to  §6  50 
per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  §10 — Pork,  g4 
50   to   5    50  per   c.  lb.—  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound 

Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  srj 
to  1  50 — Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red 
Clover  Seed,  §6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  %?y — 
Herds' Grass  do.  §3-  Timothy  do.  g4  50— Millet, 
gl  50 — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cts. — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  35  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  including  che 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  $6  00,— Hernngs,  No.  1, 
^2  70  per  bbl. — No.  2,  §2  37^ — Fine  salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin}   14  cts.  per   lb — Eggs,   10  cts.   per  doz 

New  Hay,  gl4  to  $15  per  ton— Old  do.   gl8— 
Straw,  do.  none. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Extra  Fine  Yellow, 
28  to  S35,    scarce,  wanted — Fine,  do.  18  to  §25, 


all  round suppose  the  pit  to  be  dug  eight  or  ten  ;do.  do. — Fine  Spangled,  12  to  S20,  do.  do. — Fine 

feet  deep,  the   dirt   thrown  out   will    raise   theiRed,  6  to  SlO — good  do.,  4  to  6,  plenty,   no  de- 
body  of  the   house  two  or  three   feet  above  the'mand — coinmon,2  to  4,  do.  do. — Seconds,  1 A  to 2. 
ground.  I     Sales. — 6   hogsheads — 5   First,  and   1  Secoiui, 

We  have  thus  hastily  sketched,  what  we  know  Extra    Fine    Yellow,   raised  by   Thonnis  Davis, 
to  be  the  simple  principles  for  constructing  ice  Esq.,  of  Montgomery   county,  sold  by  the  single 
houses,  but  in  some  early  number,  we  may  pub-  ^hogshead- 1  at  S3oi— 1  at  y;3]i— 1  at  §32 — 1  at 
lish  from  some  of  our  books,  what  Boardley   and  S32i— 1  at  ^24- 1  at  12,   Second, 
others  have  said  from  experience.     It  will   be 
found  to  agree  essentially  with  what  we  have  sta- 
ted.    HT"  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  farmer,  who 
would  avoid  the  reputation  of  a  sluggard,  who  de- 
serves and  likes  to  enjoy  the  cheap  and  essential 


feeed  W\\eat. 

The  Subscriber  has  just  received  upwards  of 
100  bushels  of  WHITE  WHEAT,  (blue  stem- 


serves  anu  i.Ks;s  .u  cMjuj  ..  .  w..»i,  ».,..    Ked   or   "^^^•)  f'"*^'^  ^"""^  ?'"■"'=•  "''''•     "''''"S  ^"^^'l  ^°'"«= 
comfoits   of  gentlemanly    living ,   send    Ned  or  .  &  summer.  I  think  I  can 


Dick  to  cut  and  cart  in  the  logs  ;  for  all  the  ma- 
terials should  be  on  the  spot  before  the  pit  is 
dug,  and  by  that  time,  if  any  further  information 
is  requisite,  we  engage  to  place  it  inhishands. — 
He  shall  have  no  excuse  on  that  head.* 

J7=  Please  sir  hand  this  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  that  she  may  know  at  how  little  expense 
and  trouble,  she  might  treat  her  friends  to 
iced-cream,  and  give   them  their  strawberriesf 


oncerequired  has  been  obtained.    This'  we  be-land  cream,  as  cold  as  ice 

lieve    from  all  our  enquiries  and  peisoral  obser-l ,      j-      . 

vatio'n,  and  from  all  w'e  have  seen  in  print  on  thej     *  In  our  ideas  of  knowledge,  we  profess  tore 


subject,  is  the  whole  secret  of  keepiiig  ice— and 
•we  have  been  truly  astonished,  that  so  few  far- 
mers will  take  the  trouble  to  procure  for  them- 
selves and  their  lainilies,  a  convenience  so  indis- 
pensable to  comfoi  table  living,  during  five  months 
of  the  year — seeing  that  the  house  may  be  pro- 
vided at  little  more  expense  than  is  incurred  in 
sinking  a  pair  of  gate  posts,  and  with  no  more 
skill  than  is  exercised  in  the  building  of  a  good 
poultry  house.— Some  excuse  then;selves  for 
their  indolence,  by  saying  that  there  is  little  oc- 
casion for  ice,  and  even  that  the  use  of  it  is  un- 
healthy—and yet  put  the  pleasure  of  ice  in 
their   way  in  the   month   of  August,   and  these 


semble  rich  men  in  their  notions  o/ competency, //(O^ 
is,  that  enough  always  means  a  little  more — so  we 
shall  thank  any  of  our  readers  for  an  essay  en 
ICE  HOUSES,  and  there  are  inany  who  can  speak 
experimentally. 

\  You  see  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  keep 
up  in  your  garden  a  succession  of  beds  of  fine 
strawberries — as  I  know  it  may  be  done  with  la- 
hour,  not  exceeding  that  of  one  man  for  two  or 
three  daysin  a  whole  year. 

jjy  We  are  frequently  asked  to  give  our  pri- 
vate impressions  about  live  stock,  implements, 
machinery,  Sec— It  will  therefore  save  troruble  to 


of  this  kind  of  Seed  this  summer,  I  think  I  can 
now  offer  the  above  mentioned  parcel,  for  sale, 
as  a  very  superior  quality. 

ALSO, 

100  bushels  of  good  clean  Seed  Rye. 

100  bushels  of  Timothy  Seed,  of  this  year's 
production. 

100  bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Garden 
Seeds. 

On  hand  as  usual. — A  general  assortment  of 
Agricidlural  Implements;  consisting  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  of  Ploughs ;  self-feeding  Straw  Cut- 
ters, Superior  \\  heiit  Fans,  such  as  were  so 
highly  recommended  at  the  last  Cattle  Show  in 
this  state  ;  Corn  Shellers,  and  m.iny  other  arti- 
cles of  husbandry,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Also,  WOVEN  WlRE. 

All  the  abo\e  described  seeds  and  implements. 
Sec.  will  be  sold  on  very  reasonable  terms,  {av 
cash.  ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 

JVo.  1,  Ellicott-street,  Pratt-street  wharf. 


PrinW-tl  every  Frid^aj  tu  K4  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU  Edi. 
tor,  by  JOSEI'M  ROUINSON.on  ibe  Nnrlli  W«t  coriRff  of  Mario  t 
ami  Belviitere  srrtf  U,  IJallitnore  ;  where  e»er>  description  of  B^ok 
and  Job  Priming  is  executed  wiili  nea.ness  and  despatch— Orders 
lr»m  a  di.uinee  lor  PHISriNG  or  BINWNG,  svith  proper  di- 
rt:i:tiom  proioptlj  auciided  »,  »ddt<M»e<i  to  J.  KotlillS(lIl,  Baltimore. 
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ACtKICULTUKE.  •     jlambs  in,  intended  to  keep  as  future  breeders,  as 

'- jsoon  as  ever  they   are   weaned,  and  on  my  farm 

,lCiyz  zf  :.':'  B:::rd   cf  .i^rifult^trc  vf*-);,z  r^sn'lg   invariably    takes   place,    early    in 


t/ie  State  of  .Veiv  York. 


LETTER 
To  THE  Honourable  Stephen  Van  Rensel- 
LAER,  President   of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, UPON  Sheep  Husbandry,  and  the 

GULTIVATION    AND    USE    OF    TuRNIPS. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 
These  preceding  observations  upon  sheep  hus- 
bandry, will  appropriately  introduce  some  ac- 
count of  the  cultiv  :tion  of  turnips,  and  the  uses 
to  which  they  ought  to  be  put,  including  the  me- 
thod of  preserving  them  during  winter  from  the 
frost,  the  winters  being  altogether  too  rigorous 
to  admit  of  their  being  left  in  the  open  ground 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  And  as  many  persons 
■who  have  received  rape  with  oOier  seeds  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  informed  me  that 
they  succeeded  perfectly  in  raising  line  plants, 
yet  from  being  unaccustomed  to  it,  were  appre- 
hensive they  had  not  put  it  to  the  most  profitable 
uses,  I  shall,  in  the  hope  it  may  gratify  some  of 
the  numerous  persons  who  have  applied  to  me, 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I  consider  a  profita- 
ble course  for  sheep  husbandry,  of  which  rape 
and  turnips  will  form  the  principal  articles  ot 
cultivation. 

The  important  business  of  lambing  being  we!! 
got  through  with,  and  the  grass  nicely  up,  the 
sheep  are  taken  to  their  summer  pastures.  It 
bemg  supposed  that  these  are  sufiiciently  exten- 
sive, I  shall  only  consider  the  agricultural  part 
necessary  for  rape  and  turnips. 

Fifteen  acres  of  land  will  be  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation for  a  flock  of  five  hundred  sheep,  and 
less  in  proportion. 

Of  these  we  will  suppose  five  acres  for  rape, 
and  ten  acres  for  turnips,  all  brought  into  a  good 
mellow  state  the  preceding  fall.  Rape  being  of 
the  cabbage  kind,  will  do  to  sow  very  early. 
The  ground  being  manured  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  well  ploughed  in,  the 
rape  may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  rows 
with  a  drill,  or  the  plants  may  be  first  raised 
as  cabbage  plants  are,  and  transplanted.  A 
tjuart  will  sow  an  acre  broadcast.  If  sown  in 
rows,  less  will  do,  and  I  ]>refer  and  practice 
the  row  culture  both  in  rape  and  turnips,  as  the 
land  is  more  easily  brought  into  a  clean  state. 
The  rows  eightetn  inches  apart  will  do,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  apart.  It  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient to  get  it  in  by  degrees,  one  acre  about  the 
end  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
and  Avarm.  Another  in  the  middle  of  May 
another  at  the  end,  and  the  rest  in  the  early  part 
of  June  ;  the  latest  sown  of  these  may  be  fed  off 
in  time  to  sow  winter  wheat  on  the  ground. 

Rape  is  a  remarkable  oily  plant,  and  sheep, 
which  are  sometimes  rather  shy  of  it  at  first, 
soon  become  voraciously  fond  of  it,  and  fatten 
quicker  than  upon  any  other  vegetable.  Where 
the  winters  are  sufficiently  temperate,  it  is  com 
mon  to  feed  down  the  plant  with  sheep,  and  Iti 
it  p  oducc  seed  the  next  year,  which  is  subse 
^lently  cinvtrted  in'o  rape  oil. 

As  soon  as  the  rape  has  become  a  stately  plant, 
w.th  abundance  of  large  broad  green  leaves,  it 
may  be  turned  in  ujion  ;  the  first  crops  may  be 
fed  down  with  store  sheep,  such  as  aged  ewes, 
or  wethers  intended  to  fatten  and  dispose  of  be- 
fore winter  ;  and  it  is  considered  more  economi- 
cal to  set  off  a  small  part  of  the  crop  at  a  time, 
■with  huroles  or  nets,  and  turn  the  sheep  in,  ra- 
ther than  to  let  them  ramble  through  the  wholf- 
«e. 

But  as  profitable  a  way  as  n; ,  in  which  rape 
can  be  used,  is,  I  think,  that  of  tiu'iiing  the  ewe 
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August.  This  gives  them  that  seasoria'."!'?  "an 
which  ensures  their  continual  growth,  and  that 
early  maturity  so  important  in  sheep  husbandry. 
When  the  weaning  takes  place,  the  aged  ewes 
which  have  bred  that  year,  may  be  profitably 
turned  upon  rape,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  get 
fat.  In  short,  where  there  is  plenty  of  rape, 
sheep  are  sure  to  go  into  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition  ;  which  condition,  if  it  is  subsequently 
kept  up  with  turnips,  the  flock  is  sure  to  pay  the 
owner  well  the  succeeding  year.  Upon  ground 
so  well  manured,  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
of  the  future  crop  if  the  season  is  favorable.  If 
the  rape  is  all  fed  off  in  season  for  sowing  win- 
ter wheat,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  may 
be  entertained  of  a  great  crop  ;  and  if  a  spring 
crop  is  more  convenient,  barley  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  ;  and  both  with  a  very  shal- 
low ploughing,  to  keep  the  manure  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  future  plants.  This  is  mere- 
ly taking  a  lesson  from  nature,  whereas  in  thejsome  crops  so  very  productive,  that  I  have  found 
case  of  new  land,  we  see  heavy  crops  produced  jit  difficult  to  persuade  some  of  my  farming  friends 


■irrow,  carrying  the  weeds  which  grew  on  their 
les.     A  day  or  two  after,  in  dry  weather,  ano- 
lier  plough  with  a  double  mould  board  is  intro- 
luced   into    the   furrow,   and   sweeps   back   the 
iiould  to  its  place.    Tiiis  operation  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  -veeds  appear  :  but  if  it  is  ef- 
ectually  done  once,  it  will  not  be  wanted  again  ; 
though  a  repetition  will  do  the  crop  no  harm  : 
the  more  the  soil  is  pulverised,  the   more  easily 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  can  multiply    and  extend 
themselves  in  search  of  food,  and  eventually  cai'T 
ry  more  nourishment  to  the  bulb. 

About  the  15th  of  July  the  white  turnips  may 
be  sown,  and  treated  in  every  circumstance  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  as  I  have  directed  for  the 
Swedes.  Nothing  can  look  more  beautiful  and 
fresh  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
when  grass  is  upon  the  decline,  than  fields  of  tur- 
ni])s  with  their  ample,  green  and  flourishing  tops. 
Nor  can  auy  crop  be  more  valuable  than  the  tur- 
nips themselves.  It  is  almost  incredible  the  quan- 
tity which,  in  a  favorable  season,  may  be  grown 
on  an  acre.     I  have  within  the  last  ten  years  had 


by  the  vegetable  mould  on  the  surface. 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  rape,  with  observ- 


tlat  so  many  turnips  could  grow  on  an  acre.     Be- 
ing determined  upon  some  favorable  occasion  te 


ing,  that  plants  fed  down  seldom  survive  the  next 'put  this  to  a  rigorous  test,  I  judged  at  the  corn- 
winter  with  us,  and  go  to  seed  ;  and  as  it  is  im-  mencement  of  the  autumn  that  the  present  sea- 
portant  always  to  have  successive  supplies  of  son  would  afford  me  a  proper  opportunity.  We 
seed,  I  have  been  obliged,  to  ensure  them,  to  sow  had  taken  great  pains  with  our  turnip  crops, 
a  small  quantity  in  a  warm  place,  and  not  feed  Two  fields  of  nine  acres,  half  Swedes,  half 
them  at  all,  but  let  them  go  to  seed  the  next  whites,  had  been  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and 
year  in  the  situation  where  they  grew.  would  have  surpassed  every  expectation,  but  for 

The  remaining  ten  acres  appropriated  for  tur-  a  pinching  drought  of  four  weeks,  which  kept 
nips,  may  be  cultivated  in  the  following  mode,  them  stationary.  Towards  autumn  they  revived 
which  I  have  adhered  to  for  many  years,  with  under  the  rains,  and  accordingly  I  requested  two 
I  should  propose  seven  acres  t0|  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  Schenectady,  entirely 

disinterested  in  the  matter,  to  do  me  the  favor  to 


uniform  success 

be  sown  with  white  Norfolk  turnips,  of  the 
Globe  and  Tankard  kind,  and  three  acres  with 
Swedish  turnips,  or  Ruta  Baga.  The  white  tur- 
nips begin  to  vegetate  rapidly  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  are  consequently  pithy  in  the  inside  ; 
they  should  therefore  be  fed  off  first.  The 
Swedes  keep  sound  into  the  summer  months,  and 
are  in  season  to  be  profitably  fed  out  when  the 
whites  are  finished. 

The  ground  being  placed  in  a  mellow  state, 
should  be  well  manured  with  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  loads  of  manure,  spread  very  evenly  on  the 
surface,  covering  every  part  of  it,  and  ploughed 
in  about  the  12th  of  June.     After  this  it  is  to  be 


call  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  on  an 
acre  of  the  respective  kinds.  This  they  were 
obliging  enough  to  do,  but  as  it  was  not  convenient 
to  di'aw  them  all  in  one  day,  and  they  had  (it  be- 
ing the  7th  of  October)  a  month  or  six  weeks  of 
the  best  of  their  time  to  grow,  they  took  the  trou- 
ble to  ascertain  by  themselves,  in  the  only  theo 
practicable  manner,  the  quantity.  The  certiii- 
cate  which  they  gave  me,  and  which  was  read  at 
the  proceedings  of  our  annual  fair,  I  subjoin,  as 
it  will  explain  the  result. 

I  certify,  that  this  7th  day  of  October,  1822,  I 

surveyed  upon  the  farm  of  G.  W.  Featherston- 

harrowed  well  down,  and    then  ploughed   intOjhaugh,  in  Duanesburgh,  two   separate  acres  of 

small  ridges  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  cer-jturnips,  each  out  of  a  distinct  field  of  four  and  a, 


tainly  not  wider  than  three  feet.  Some  persons 
plough  the  ground  in  this  manner  before  manur- 
ing, and  then  when  the  manure  is  evenly  spread 
on  the  surface,  rake  it  into  the  furrows,  and  then 
convert  them  into  ridges  covering  the  manure. 
Swedish  turnips  exhaust  a  great  deal  of  manure, 
and  by  this  method  it  will  expend  further,  which 
is  an  object  where  manure  is  scarce  :  but  as  1 
have  never  been  pinched  in  that  valuable  article, 
and  have  looked  to  an  evenness  in  the  succeeding 
crops,  I  have  always  preferred  lo  spread  the  ma- 
nure before  making  the  ridges,  and  to  cover 
every  part  of  the  land  to  a  palm  of  the  hand 
with  it.  On  the  15th  of  June  mv  seeds  were 
so«n  this  year  after  these  previous  steps,  with  a 
ill  ill  barrow,  moderately  thick.  As  soon  as  the 
tu)i;ips  were  in  the  rough  leaf,  I  had  them  sepa- 
rated by  expert  hands  with  hoes  to  about  the 
distance  of  eight  inches  apart,  killing  at  the 
same  time  all  the  weeds  on  the  tops  .'t  the  ridg 
cs.  When  the  turnips  have  become  well  fixed 
again,  foi-  mam  .m.st  be  loosened  in  this  opera- 
ti.  n,  and  the  sides  of  these  ridges  are  covered 
■v  th  weeds,  we  inuoduce  a  small  ,  lough,  and. 
!uke  a  slice  fro  n  boih  sides  of  every  "idge,  close 
to  the  turnips :  these  slices  of  course  fall  into  the 


half  acres  of  turnips. 

Signed, 
JAMES  FROST,  Surveyor. 

We  the  subscribers  did  upon  this  7th  day  of 
October  1822,  inspect  upon  the  farm  of  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh,  one  acre  of  Swedish  turnips, 
and  ene  acre  of  White  Globe  turnips,  which  had 
been  this  day  surveyed  by  Mr.  Frost,  out  of  two 
separate  turnip  fields  of  four  and  a  half  acres 
each.  The  turnips  being  at  the  height  of  vege- 
tation, and  having  perhaps  four  or  six  weeks  to 
grow,  the  following  method  of  computation  was 
adopted.  The  number  of  turnips  in  each  acre 
was  ascertained,  and  turnips  of  various  sizes 
drawn,  weighed  and  averaged. 

The  acre  of  Swedish  turnips  had  15,925  tur- 
nips, and  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
six  bushels. 

The  acre  of  White  Globe  turnips,  had  16,000 
turnips,  and  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three bushels. 

We  further  certify,  that  both  the  fields  were 
a  very  even  crop,  and  had  withstood  a  severe 
drought.  Signed, 

THOMAS  POWELL, 
JOEL  B.  NO  IT. 
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"^anv  of  the  turnips  wti^hed  ten  and  twelve       But  the  especial  use  tor  which  such  large  quan- 
nounds    nor   is    this   croo    very   extraordinary,  tities  art  destined,  is  the  sheep  yards  during  the 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  authenticated;  winter  months.     This  feedins  time  Will  average, 
accounts  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  bushels  bc-j  wliere  i  reside,  135  days 
ing  raised  to  the  acre  in  Great  Britain.  |     These  yards   bemg  all  comfortably  arranged. 

As  it  mav  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the  and  protected  sufticienUy  from  storms,  with  ample 
method  adapted  to  secure  so  great  a  quantity  of  sheds  tor  thesheep  to  sleep  under,  and  the  hay- 
turnips,  I  shall  relate  it.  Stacks  and    the   turnip-cellars     conveniently    at 

We  began  on  the  8th  of  November  to  draw  hand,  the  breeding  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  are  di- 
thcm  from  the  ground,  but  as  this  was  an  opera-  vided  into  companies  ot  not  exceeding  ISO,  and 
tion  which  would  have  occupied  all  the  hands  on  reduced  in  number  when  the  tormer  begin  to 
the  farm,  a  month  of  fine  weather,  which  we  had  grow  heavy.  Turnips  are  fed  abundantly  out  to 
no  right  to  expect;  I  sent  round  to  niv  neigh-  them  in  the  yards  every  day,  whole,  which  is  no 
hours  who  had  not  raised  any  turnips,  with  pro- j  inconvenience  to  strong  young  sheen  that  have 
posals  to  give  them  entertainment  for  the  day,  got  all  their  teeth.  In  consequence  of  the  sheep 
and  two  bushels  to  each  man  for  their  labour  ;  di-  being  kept  in  this  fine  condition,  I  am  enabled  to 


reeling  them  on  wliat  particular  days  to  come 
S  >me  days  we  had  twenty  people,  and  some  less 
In  one  week  we  had  them  all  secured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Six  men  were  directed  to  take 
-each  a  row,  draw  the  turnips,  strike  off  the  long 
thin  tap-root  and  the  soil  with  it,  with  a  knife 
made  out  of  old  scythes,  and  throw  them  into  one 
row,  with  their  bottoms  to  the  ground,  and  keep- 


commence  my  lambing  towards  the  endof  Febru 
ary,  which  continues  perhaps  for  a  month.  The 
ewes  have  abundance  of  milk,  and  raise  their 
lambs  as  well  as  if  they  were  dropped  in  May. 
The  start  which  the  lambs  thus  get  is  an  advan- 
tage to  them  for  life.  When  common  lambs 
dii'ppt'l  i"  May,  are  saleable  to  the  butcher, 
weighing  perhaps  6  lbs.  the  quarter,  the  other 


ing  their  tops  as  free  from  dirt  as  possible.  ]  will  weigh  from  10  to  15  lbs.  and  are  become 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  was  drawn  for  the  heavy  sheep,  whilst  the  others  are  getting  a  pro- 
day,  the  parties  of  six  men  went  back  to  their  traded  growth.  The  consequence  is  particu- 
drawn  rows,  took  up  the  turnips,  and  struck  offllarly  obvious  with  the  ewe  lambs,  which,  when 
the  leafy  tops  into  small  convenient  heaps,  drop- 1 18  months  forward,  are  stately  animals,  in  the 
ping  the  bulbs  on  the  ground,  which  were  taken 'best  condition  for  breeding.  A  general  opinion 
up  and  carried  in  carts  and  sleds  to  cellars  near; prevails  that  it  is  very  hazardous  to  have  great 
the  sheep-folds,  containing  about  five  hundred  numbers  of  lambs  dropped  so  very  early.  We 
bushels  each.  When  these' were  lull,  long  square  | do  not  consider  it  so.     Ewes  kept  so  comfortable. 


pits  were  prepared  on   dry   knolls  in  the  fields 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  the  turnips  piled  up  in 
each   to  the   number   perhaps  of  three  hundred 
bushels.     Straw  was  put  over  them,  and  subse- 
quently a  foot  deep  of  earth,  making  this  cover- 
ing somewhat  thicker  to  the  northwest.     This  by 
experience  I  know  to  be  a  sufficient  covering, 
having   taken  them  out  perfectly   sound  in  the 
month  of  May.     The  tops  were  fed  cut  constant- 
ly to  the   horned  cattle  as  long  as  they  lusted. 
The  handsomest  turnips  with  the  smallest  necks 
and  tops  were  selected  for  seed  without  cutting 
the  roots,  and  only  a  part  of  the  tops,  and  then 
secured  by  themselves.     The  e  are  planted  out  in 
dry,  mellow  and  rich  ground,  on  the  first  opening 
of  the  spring,  a  foot  apart,   and  hoed  and  kept 
perfectly  clean.     The  seed  when  ripe   is  gath- 
ered early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  dew  is  on 
the   pods,  and  before  they  split  open.     I  have 
preferred  to  give  this  detailed   account   of  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  this  valuable  root, 
that  persons  who  choose  to  follow  my  method, 
may  not,  in  the  event  of  failure,  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  description's  being  too  general,  as    is 
frequently  done.     To  ensure  perfect  success,  one 
part  of  the  process  is  as  essential  as  the  other  ; 
and  negligence  in  any  stage  of  it  is  almost  fatal  : 
if  at  the  beginning,  they  won't   grow:  if  at  the 
end,  tht-y  will  all  be  lost.     We  begin  to  use  them 
immediately,  feeding  them   amply   to  fattening 
cattle,  and  to  the  calves  raised  the  same  season. 
Cattle  fatten  rapidly  upon  them,  and  make  bet 
ter  beef  than  upon  oil  cake,  it  being  usually  ra- 
ther rancid  when  made   upon  this  last  article. 
And  calves  which  are  easily  taught  to  eat  them, 
by   tempting  them    with    small   pieces  at  first, 
soon   beco.ne  very   fond   of    them;    and   if   fed 
abundantly  with  them,  will  hold  their  condition, 
and  continue  to  grow  the  whole  winter,  which  en 
sures  the  desirable  point  of  early  maturity.    Tur- 
nips also  are  a  very  convenient  food  to  give  to  ani- 
mals during  the  winter  months  in  another  poin; 
ef  view,  as  they  scarce  ever  wish  to  drink,  i 
they  have  plenty  of  turnips.     Cows,  if  kept  i; 
doors  the  whole   winter  on  turnips,   will   nevt' 
■want  water.     The  Swedish  turnips  are  so  swei- 
and  nourishing,  that  horses  will  live  upon  them, 
and  store  hogs  will  want  nothing  else. 


and  in  such  high  condition,  have  plenty  of  milk 
and  bring  strong  lambs.  It  is  true,  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  is,  to  have  a  shepherd  with 
an  assistant  during  the  lambing  time,  alternately 
up  every  night  to  assist  those  which  are  in  any 
difficulty,  particularly  ewes  with  their  first  lamb. 
When  the  nose  of  the  lamb  is  well  out  with 
the  forefeet,  they  frequently  struggle  in  this  situ- 
ation until  exhausted,  and  the  lamb  is  lost.  On 
this  account  25  per  cent,  loss  is  usually  allowed 
with  young  sheep  in  estimates,  about  lambing  : 
but  a  well  brought  up  shepherd  does  his  duty 
cheerfully,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  and  when 
he  perceives  a  ewe  in  that  critical  situation, 
lays  her  with  care  on  her  back,  extricates  gently 
one  leg  to  the  full  extent,  then  the  other  ;  and 
taking  both  in  one  hand,  draws  the  lamb  steadily 
out,  and  lays  it  before  its  dam.  By  pursuing  pre- 
cisely every  circumstance  as  I  have  here  stated 
it,  connected  with  the  sheep,  from  the  setting  in 
of  the  winter  through  the  lambing  time,  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  only  to  lose  six  lambs  out  of  236 
vnung  ewes  of  my  Dlshley  and  Merino  breed 
this  last  lambing  time. 

The  same  attention  in  regard  to  feeding  is 
paid  to  the  ewe  lambs,  from  the  setting  in  of  the 
winter.  They  have  the  finest  young  clover  hay, 
cut  when  in  blossom,  given  to  them,  and  as  many 
turnips  as  they  will  eat.  The  other  yards  con- 
taining the  rams,  the  fattening  wethers,  and 
wether  lambs,  are  all  served  with  abundance  of 
food.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  of 
this  system  is  to  give  them  as  much  as  they  will 
eat. 

How  great  the  difference  to  individuals  as  well 
as  to  the  country,  betwixt  a  careful  husbandry 
of  this  sort,  and  the  usual  practice  prevailing  all 
over  the  state  with  the  com  men  sheep  of  the 
country,  facts  speak  loudly  enough  On  the 
one  hand  a  flock  of  100  sheep  will  bring  it  shear 
mg  time,  700  lbs.  of  wool  to  market,  and  the 
^heep  in  such  condition,  that  if  fodder  is  scarce, 

ir  the  owner  wishes  co  part  vvith  them,  they  are 

til   good  mutton,  and  promptly  saleable  at  the 

highest  prices. 

On    the  other  hand,  a  flock  of  lOn    common 

sheep   will     icrhaps    bring    250  I'is.    of   wool  t: 

market 


quently  dear,  the  owner  must  either  expend  more 
money  to  keep  them  durias  the  winter,  thir,  V,\zy 
will  be  worth  in  the  sprirg,  or  sell  them  in  the 
fall  for  what  they  will  fetch,  at  perhaps  a  dollar 
a  head. 

Besides  all  the  other  great  considerations,  «on- 
nected  with  the  substantial  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry, and  every  other  branch  of  a  farmer's 
care,  which  belongs  to  a  good  system.  The  con- 
sequent prosperity  of  individuals — the  increased 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  and  the  ines- 
timable satisfaction  of  having  things  dene  as 
they  ought  to  be  done. 

In  offering  these  imperfect  observations  to  the 
public,  it  has  been  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
discourage  the  breeding  of  pure  .Merinosheep.  I 
am  satisfied  they  do  not  degenerate  here.  The 
main  difference  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  betwi.xt  them  and  the  mixed  Uishley  and 
Merino  is,  that  to  farmers  who  reside  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  markets  of  the  state,  they  are 
not  the  sheep  "  that  will  raise  the  most  nnney 
in  the  shortest  time  ;"  and  thisouglit  tobe  number 
one  of  every  farmer's  considerations.  But  if  1 
resided  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  state,  where 
there  was  no  market  for  carcass,  I  would  confine 
my  cares  to  Merinos,  and  would  bend  all  my  at- 
tention to  improving  tlieir  fleeces,  both  as  to 
weight  and  fineness.  For  the  Merino  sheep  have 
a  great  intrinsic  value  in  such  a  situation,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  more  profitable  than  any  other 
branch  of  husbandry. 

The  time  appears  to  be  approaching,  when  this 
fru,u;al  and  wise  government  may  be  induced 
somewhat  to  change  its  policy.  A  constant  sur- 
plus of  revenue  will  open  a  safe  road  to  the  gra- 
dual encouragement  of  manufactures  in  wool,  and 
which  the  increasing  wealth  ami  skill  of  the  coun- 
try seems  to  call  for.  A  moderate  aid  to  manu- 
factures would  prooably  produce  great  effects. 
A  prompt  home  market  for  ivool  would  be  creat- 
ed:  a  great  *impulse  would  be  given  to  sheep 
husbandry,  and  to  the  inseijarable  improvements 
in  agriculture.  There  would  be  a  steady  demand 
for  the  finest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  wools,  and 
the  agriculturist  would  soon  become  independent 
and  contented  in  every  part  of  the  state,  wherein 
is  comprehended  every  blessing  that  wise  men 
desire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  if  in  thus  freely  imparting  the  result  of 
my  experience,  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
draw  forth  unfriendly  observations,  that  I  have 
been  governs  ■  by  considerations  of  self  intere.st, 
in  speaking  so  highly  of  a  breed  of  sheep  brought 
forwards  by  myself;  I  must  rest  my  justification 
with  liberal  minds,  who  have  fairly  examined 
the  whole  scope  of  the  subject.  If  I  have  ren- 
dered it  sufficiently  plausible  to  attract  public  at- 
tentior  still  more  to  the  breed,  at  least  I  have 
enabled  others  to  enter  into  competition  with  me, 
and  have  only  tbus  reserved  to  myself  that  share 
of  prosperity  winch  is  to  arise  from  my  own  ex- 
ertions. 1  desire  nothing  more  ;  convinced  that 
individual  as  well  as  public  interest  is  best  pro- 
moted by  asjirited  competition  for  excellence  in 
every  thing.  I  am  assured  however  that  you  will 
give  a  proper  interpretation  to  my  motives,  and 
have  a  true  satisfaction  in  subscribing  myself, 
?ir. 
Your  faithful  ob't  servant, 
G.  W.  FfiVT.IERSrONHAUGH. 
Duanesbur^,  Slate  of  A'eiu-York,  .Yov.  1822. 


*  TVte  state  'if  .'Vc :t>-  York  does  not  cti/i  fierhaps 
more  than  three  million  fiounds  of  wool.  Some  nf 
fie  counties  in  Engtandclili  20  millions  of  fioundt. 
in  encouragement  to  manufactures  mould,  I 
/link,  in  ten  i/ears  enable  this  state  annualttf  t» 
and  if  fodder   is   scarce,  and    conse-  elifi  50  million  of  /lounds. 
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COMMUNICATED    FOR  INSERTION  IN  THK  AMtHI- 
CAN   FARMER. 

Jiefiort  of  the  <  >  '■:  'ee,  a/ipainted  by  the  South 
Carolina  ylgricutturat  Society,  to  consider  what 
benejiciul  ejects  nvoulcl  result  to  the  igricultu- 
ral  interests  of  the  State,  by  i7n/iorting-  Foreign 
Seeds,  J^lants  and  Iin/tlements  of  Husbandry, 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  what 
benehcial  effects  would  result  to  the  Agricultural 
interests   of  the  State,    by   importing    foreign 

SEEDS,    PLANTS  AND  IMPLEMENTS    OF    HUSBAND- 
RY:— 

REPORT,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  Agricultural  coi.cerns 
of  the  State,  render  it  very  probable,  ihat  the 
iiitioduction  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants,  judici 
ou^ly  selected,  may  prove  highly  a(lvaiitat,eous  : 
foi ,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  sources  of  our  Ag 
ricultur&l  prospirit),  as  it  relates  toourexports, 
are  the  result  of  the  importation  of  foreign  seeds, 
an  infeience  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  will  prove  beneficial. — 
W  hen  our  fore-fathers  emigrated  to  this  country, 
thty  found  it  inhabited  by  nations  of  hunters, 
Avl",  subsisting  by  the  chase,  paid  little  atten 
tioi)  to  Al'  culture :  and,  it  is  believed,  that 
Maize  is  the  onlj  vegetable  production  of  great 
value  which  they  found  established  here.  They 
had  emigrated  frou'  a  country,  whose  climate, 
untortunately,  differed  so  materially  from  that  of 
their  new  abode,  that  the  seeds  and  culture 
adapted  to  the  former,  could  not  succeed  in  the 
latter  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  invaluable  article  of  Maize,  they  could 
not  have  subsisted.  The  efibrts  of  infant  colo- 
nies, niust,  necessarily,  at  first,  be  confined, 
merely  to  subsistence  ;  but  this  toilsome  cond 
tion  niay  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  been  pro- 
longed ill  this  country,  by  the  want  of  an  earl) 
supply  ol  seeds  adapted  to  the  climate  :  for  it 
was  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
ot  Charleston,  before  we  find  any  considerable 
exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Foi-tu 
Dately,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century, 
a  small  quaniity  of  Seed  Rice,  (said  to  have  been 
ii, tended  as  food  for  the  sea  stock  of  a  vessel  from 
Africa,)  wa'-  landed  in  Charleston  ;  this  was  suc- 
cesstuiiy  cultivavcd,  and  within  a  few  years,  the 
export  of  Kice  had  reaci.'-d  to  an  important 
amount.  It  is  also  worth)  of  remark  that  we 
owe,  not  only  the  originiii  tscquisition  of  this 
valuable  staple  to  the  importation  of  the  seed 
but  the  improved  variety  of  it,  now  generally 
cultivated,  is  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  it 
being  understood  that  the  late  Col.  Henry  Lau 
RENs  imported  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  called 
tlie  Gold-seed  Rice,  soon  after  the  revolutionary 
war,  which  was  found  to  be  so  far  superior  to 
the  white-hulled  Rice  before  cultivated,  that  the 
l:ilterisnow  scarely  to  be  met  with.  The  cul- 
ti  re  of  the  Indigo  plant,  whivh  for  many  years 
proved  a  fund  of  great  riches  to  the  State,  was 
introduced  by  similar  means :  A  lady,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  married  in  this 
State,  having  observed  the  advantages  derived 
fiom  this  plant  in  her  native  country,  imported 
t'f.cnce  a  small  ([uantity  of  the  seed,  and  distribu 
ted  it  by  the  thimble  full  to  persons  willing  to  at 
tempt  its  establishment  here,  in  a  few  years  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fields  in  the  :niddle  and 
1  wer  sections  of  our  country  were  covered  with 
li.digo. 

The  still  more  valuable  staple  of  Cotton,  is 
a'so  of  foreign  origin  ;  some  of  it  was  introduced 
and  used  for  domestic  purposes,  anterior  to  our 
Kevolution  ;  but  the  improved  varieties,  such  as 
the  Sea-Island,  the  Mexican,  8cc.  are  derived 
from   the   intelligent  enterprise  of  individuals, 


who  imoi  ted  their  seed  :  but,  to  whom  we  are 
thus  indebted,  your  Committee  are  not  certainly 
ir.tormed.  Considering,  then,  how  considerable 
a  portion  of  mankind  is  clothed  and  nourished  by 
oui-  two  g-reat  sru/ile  commodities,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  may  be  improved  by  well 
directed  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  seed  from  con- 
genial climates.  For,  though  it  may  be  admit 
ted,  that  our  Cotton  is  already  superior  to  most 
of  what  is  carried  to  the  European  market,  still, 
it  is  probal)le,  that  in  the  widely  extended  re- 
gions which  furnish  their  princiide  clothing  to 
such  an  immense  pQpulation„snmc  species  of  the 
plant  may  exist,  which  would  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  present  stock,  but  which  is  now 
prevented  from  entering  into  competition  with 
ours,  by  the  dearth  of  Agricultural  skill,  the 
vant  of  proper  machines  for  jji-eparing  it  for 
market  ;  the  absence  of  commercial  enterprise 
to  find  a  vent  for  it  ;  or  impolitic  regulations  of 
government,  discouraging  its  culture  or  its  ex- 
port. 

The  same  may  be  observed  with  respect  to 
Rice.  It  is  upon  the  Journals  of  this  Society, 
that  son.e  years  ago,  seventy  different  sorts  of 
lice,  cultivated  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  were 
brought  from  Manilla,  by  an  English  vessel,  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bird,  of 
London  :  the  parcel  was  but  small,  and  a  few 
grains  only  of  each  sort  could  be  distributed  to 
the  members,  unfortunately  none  of  them  ger- 
minated, probably  occasioned  by  its  being  too 
ola  :  for,  it  is  a  remarkable  property  in  Kice, 
that,  although,  almost  imperishable  as  food,  and 
though  growing  freely  after  being  deeply  buried 
many  years  in  the  ground,  yet,  when  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  its  germinating 
quality  can  scarcely  be  preserved  beyond  the 
year.  A  list  of  the  different  sorts  of  Rice  from 
Manilla,  describing  the  qualities  of  each,  ac- 
companied the  above  mentioned  parcel  ;  but 
though  only  about  seventy  sorts  reached  the  So- 
ciety, the  list  gave  an  account  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
scarcely  doubted  that  of  so  great  a  number,  some 
of  them  may  possess  qualities  which  would  make 
them  valuable  additions  to  this  branch  of  our 
culture. 

If  then,  sufficient  reasons  have  been  adduced, 
founded  principally  on  the  experience  cf  this 
country,  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign seeds  m?iy  occasion  some  improvement  in 
our  present  staple  commodities,  a  similar  course 
of  reasoning  will  show  that  the  introduction  of 
neiv  objects  of  culture  ma.y  likewise  much  benefit 
our  rural  concerns:  for,  it  is  certain  that  the 
change  from  wheat  and  the  other  grains  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them,  to  the  culture  of  Rice,  first  made  us 
an  Agricultural  exporting  country  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  Cotton  instead  of  Indigo,  no  longer 
profitable,  saved  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  our  citizens  from  ruin,  and  diffused  rich- 
es into  every  section  of  the  State.  And  do  not 
the  late  low  prices  for  the  products  of  our  la  id  ; 
the  disease  to  which  the  most  valuable  of  them 
has  lately  been  subject  ;  and  the  danger  of  its 
production  greatly  exceeduii,  the  demand,  point 
to  tlie  propriety  of  endeavouring  in  time,  to  ]jro 
vide,  a  succedaneum  should  it  unfortunately  fail. 

It  is  also  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  by  this 
measure,  valuable  additions  may  be  made  of 
roots  and  grain,  to  our  present  stock  of  articles, 
cultivated  as  provisions  and  merely  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  having  investiga- 
ted the  situation  of  the  funds  oi  the  society,  re- 
commend the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  an- 


nually appropriated  to  the  purchase  and  im'fiir- 
tati'm  oj  Joreign  seed.t  and  plants. 

2.  That  a  Committee  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, be  appointed  ;  to  be  denominated  the  Im- 
•loi-ting  Committee  ;  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
import  such  seeds  and  plants  as  may  be  designa- 
ted by  the   Society,  or,  for  want  of  such  direc- 

lon,  as  they  may  deem  calculated  to  improve 
he  Agricultural  interests  of  the  State:  and  that, 
lor  this  purpose,  they  shall  correspond  with  the 
Consuls  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other 
persons  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  countries 
not  differing  in  a  considerable  degree  in  climate 
and  situation  from  our  own,  where  valuable  arti- 
cles are  the  product  of  the  soil.  And,  as  your 
Committee  have  observed,  with  pleasure  and 
with  pride,  that  the  officers  of  our  Navy,  not 
confining  their  patriotic  exertions,  to  elevating 
the  glory  of  our  country  and  protecting  its  com- 
merce and  its  coasts,  have,  with  intelligent  zeal 
added  to  its  Agricultural  prosperity,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  various  valuable  animals  and 
plants  ;  it  is  recommended,  that  the  Importing 
Committee  should,  through  the  proper  channel, 
communicate  to  the  Naval  Department,  the 
views  of  the  Society  ;  respectfully  soliciting  their 
aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  It  is  likewise 
recommended  that  the  Committee  shall  select 
from  the  publications  containing  them,  or  obtaim 
elsewhere,  the  best  mode  of  packing  and  pre- 
serving the  Seed,  a  copy  whereof  shall  accompa- 
ny the  orders  for  their  importation  ;  directing, 
in  general,  that  they  shall  be  forwarded  so  as  t« 
arrive  in  this  country,  and  be  sown,  within  & 
twelvemonth  from  the  time,  when  they  were 
gathered  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  effected, 
advising  the  most  efficient  mode  to  be  adopted 
for  their  preservation,  particularly  in  guarding 
them  against  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  important,  that,  with  the  Seeds  or 
Plants  which  they  may  obtain,  the  Committee 
should  endeavour  to  procure  accounts  of  the 
mode  of  culture  and  soil  best  adapted  to  them, 
and  information  of  the  time  they  occupy  in  com- 
ing to  maturity.  And,  as  we  cannot  rely  on  an 
exemption  of  more  than  eight  months  from  frost, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  no  annuals  liable  to 
be  injured  thereby,  should  be  imported,  provided 
it  requires  more  than  that  period  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. 

3.  That  the  Seed,  when  imported,  shall  be 
distributed  ,^r(2<(»  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  portions  of  it  presented  to  our  sister  Societies 
in  the  State,  and  to  any  other  individual  to  whose 
skill  and  intelligence  the  Society  may  wish  to  in- 
trust them  ;  requesting,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
result  of  their  trial  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society. 

Your  Committee,  being  informed  of  the  ap- 
proaching departure  from  the  State,  of  a  fellow- 
citizen,  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  exertions 
to  improve  our  internal  resources  ;  so  extensive 
a  traveller,  and  endowed  with  such  useful  ac- 
quirements, that,  to  liberate  his  countrymen, 
captured  among  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  he 
availed  himsel£  of  the  military  science,  which 
he  had  studied  in  a  campaign  against  their  anti- 
liodes,  the  Persians;  and,  believing  that  it  would 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Society  to  obtain 
such  inforniiition,  as  he  could  impart,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  for  this  purpose  ;  the  re- 
sult of  his  enlightened  observations  was  cheer- 
fully communicated,  and  is  herewith  presented 
to  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  also  deliberated  on  the 
propriety  of  importing  Instruments  of  jlgricul- 
lure  i  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
tar  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Society  to  im- 
port them  for  distriliution,  even  among  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  is  not   importan 
to  introduce  them  as  models,  because  various  li 
cent  and  accessible  publications,  andparticul-.ii 
that  valuable  work  the  American  l^armer,  con- 
tains drawings  and  descriptions  of  all  modern  i. 
provemcnts  which  deserve  notice. 

They,  therefore,  recommend  that  this  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  the  Commiilee  on  Prcju  umk 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  eiicour  .giii/ 
thereby,  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  best  Iin 
*ileme?its  of  Huibandry. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY, 

JOHN  D.  I.EGAK1':, 

ELIAS  HORRY,  \Committce. 

NATHANIEL  HEYVVARD, 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND 
eiiarieslon,  July  15t/t,  1S23. 

LETTER. 

Charleston,  1st  July,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter  of  the 
30th  ult.  informing  me  of  the  Resolutions,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  last 
meeting. 

My  attention  has  not  been  very  much  turned 
to  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  but  it  will  afford 
me  great  satisfaction  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
Society,  by  imparting  to  you  the  limited  infor- 
mation I  possess,  on  the  subject  of  the  Plants, 
which  might  be  introduced  into  this  state.  Ma- 
ny useful  plants  have  been  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  New-Zealand,  among  them  is  the 
Phormtum  Tenax,  which  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  South  of  France;  a  few  of  the 
plants  were  sent  to  me,  and  I  believe  Noisette 


'^e  Guinea  grass,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
Jimate  of  South-Carolina.  Every  oie  who  hav 
Tied  the  experiment,  must  be  aware  of  the  great 
Mfficulty  of  propagating  the  Gui>iea  gr&'^a.  Our 
■summers  are  not  long  enough  to  allow  Ihf  plant 
.0  attain  maturity  and  to  seed,  and  our  winters  arc 
^o  severe  as  to  kill  the  roots  of  this  delicate 
.;rass.  The  Scotch  grass  does  not  seed  in  this 
climAle,  Ijut  the  roots  resist  our  frosts,  and  it 
)uts  out  in  the  Spring  very  vigorously.  It  attains 
tiie  height  of  five  feet,  and  is  very  succulent  ; 
cattle  and  horses  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  will 
riouMsh  in  lands  a  Vittle  salt,  and  the  late  high 
spring  tides,  have  been  over  some  of  the  plants, 
in  my  garden  without  injuring  them  in  the  least, 
riie  Committee  are  welcome  to  roots  and  cut- 
tings of  this  useful  grass. 

The  number  of  trees,  which  would  thrive  in 
our  mild  climate  is  very  great.  Those  which  oc- 
cur to  me,  are,  1st,  The  Cork  Tree:  Acorns 
may  be  brought  from  Portugal :  The  best  method 
to  preserve  them,  is  to  envelope  them  in  green 
moss,  shaven  from  the  earth,  and  put  up  moist. 

2d.  The  Quercus  Bellota,  from  Portugal  :  Th 
acorn  is  four  times  the  size  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
oak,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Portuguese  :  the    taste 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesiiut. 

3d.  The  Pinus  Pinea  ;  the  nuts  are  very  large 
and  sweet,  and  the  tree  ornamental. 

4th.  The  Pistachio  ;  a  delicious  nut. 

5th.  The  Jujiiba  ;  a  beautifnl  tree  of  Syria, 
bearing  a  pleasant  fruit. 

6th.  The  Rhammus  Lotus,  of  Barbary ;  anoth- 
er kind  of  Jujuba. 

"th.  Cratagus  Azaroius,  two  varieties  ;  with 
white  and  red  fruit  ;  it  is  one  of  the   most  deli- 


has   succeeded  in  rearing  them.    The   fibre  is  cious  fruits,  when  perfectly  ripe  ot    the  size  of 
nearly  as  fine  as  the  ordinary  flax,  and  nearly  as  a  pigeon's  egg 
long   as  that   of  hemp.     An  attempt  is  now   ma-:     sth.  Ceratonia  Siliqua  ;  a   large  and  beautiful 
king  by  the  Commissioners  of  our  Navy,  to  sub-  tree  of  the  South   of  Europe,  which  grows  well 


stitute'  the  use  of  flax  for  that  of  hemp  for  the 
sails  of  our  ships  of  war,  as  being  more  durable 
and  much  lighter  than  Russia  sail  cloth  ;  for  this 


in  a  sandy  soil ;  its  fruit  always  abundant  ;  is 
good  aliment  for  cattle  and  cows.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  extensively    in  Spain  and  Portugal. — 


purpose,  the  manufacture  of  New-Zealand  Flax  Being  polygamous,  a  male  branch  is  engrafted  on 
would  answei  admirably;  it  succeeds  in  low,  a  female  tree,  and  the  male  ones  are  extirpated 
rich  grounds,  and  might  be  cultivated  in  rice  when  numerous.  The  timber  is  excellent.  This 
swamps.  I  tree  may  be  raised  for  seed,  and  would  be  a  real 

When  last  in  France,  in  1821, 1  saw  all  the  olea-.  acquisition  to  South-Carolina. 
ginous    grains   cultivated  very    extensively,  and       gth.  The    Chinese  Persimmon;   a  very   good 
was  informed   that   it  was   the  most   profitable jfi-uit. 

branch  of  Agriculture.  The  seeds  there  used,;  jyth.  The  £u/ihoria  Litchi;  the  favorite  fruit 
9,1-e  the  fiofifiy  znA  colzat.    The  oil  of  these  seeds  of  the  Chinese.      The   seed  may  be  had  from 


•when  perfectly  fresh,  is  used  as  a  mean  substi- 
tute for  olive  oil  :  and  the  colzat  and  fto/i/iy  oil, 
are  preferred  for  burning  in  house  lamps,  as  be- 
ing more  pure  and  inodorous  than  fish  oil  These 
•ils  are  sold  at  the  low  prict  of  five  francs  a  gal- 
lon. It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  Planters, 
who  have  attempted  to  make  oils  from  the   Se- 


Canton 

lUh.  The  Eufihoria  Longan  ;  another  species 
of  the  same  genus  ;  both  are  large  trees,  and  in 
China  are  called  lAtchi  and  Longan 

12th.  The  Arbutus  Uneclo,  from  the  South  of 
Europe, 

13.  The  Arbutus   Andrachne,  is  a   native   of 


18th.  The  Irafta  JVatans,  a  beautiful  plant 
of  the  fresh  water  swamps  ;  the  fruit  is  not  bad, 
and  is  sold  in  the  markets  in  France,  where  it  is 
called  the  Chataigne  d'eau.  The  plant  is  there 
called  Muue. 

19th.  We  could  procure  from  Naples  a  very 
great  variety  of  P'igs,  superior  to  ours. 

20th.  The  Sweet  Lime  and  Siveet  Lemmon  of 
Portugal,  are  pleasant  and  wholesome  fruits,  and 
would  probably  thrive  here. 

21st.  Machrophylla  Jafioneca,  an  excellent 
fruit  ;  thrives  in  France. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Correa  de  Serra,  former 
Minister  for  Portugal  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  these  plants. 

I  send  herewith  some  Cotton  seed  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  which  I  lately  received  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  War.  As  the  season  is  so  far  advan- 
ced, permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  rais- 
ing some  plants,  in  a  hot  house,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  seed.  Noisette  would  undertake  to  do 
it.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  all  the 
Chinese  and  Japan  plants  thrive  perfectly  well 
in  this  climate.  The  tea  plants  might  all  be  cul- 
tivated here,  but  the  labour  of  harvesting  and 
of  preparing  the  leaves  is  very  great. 

It  will  aftbrd  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you 
any  further  information  you  may  require,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  of  procuring  these  plants  and 
seed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Dear  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  R.  POINSETT, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  July  15th,  1823, 
the  foregoing  Report  was  agreed  to',  and  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  for  the 
information  politely  communicated  by  him. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  mem- 
bers be  appointed,  to  be  denominated  the  Im- 
porting Committee  ;  and  that  it  consist  of  Elias 
HoRKY,  Thomas  H.  Deas,  and  Francis  D» 
Quash. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

CHARLES  E.  ROW-VND. 
Secretary  to  the  South- Carolina- 
Agricultural  Society. 


Prom  Bordley's  Husbandry  and  Rural  Affair». 

ICE  HOUSES. 
Ice  is  applicable  to  economical  purposes  ir.  hot 
weather,  especially  in  country  families.* 


,a;«e    and  Palma:  Christi,  have  failed     because  i^^^^^^  .    ^^,^  beautiful    Evergreen  trees, 


they  did  not  cultivate  it  in  such  quantities,  a^  to 
be  able  to  sell  the  oils  wholesale,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
for  burning.     That  the  O/n-r  will  thrive  here  is  ^^^^  arom"atic  and  beautiful  trees  of  East  Africa, 

very   generally  known  :     1  his  tree  will   succeed ,, ^™= ;„  .k„  i.,i^  „f  c„„„„„ 

best  on  our  own  Sea-Islands  :  If  any  member  of 
the  Society  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  on  a 
large  scale,  he  may  import  shoots  from   France 


very  showy  in  blossom  and  in  fruit, 

14th.  Agalojihythem  Ravensaca ;    one   of   the 

lost  aromatic  and  beautiful  trees  of  East  A  ~ 

now  become  common  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

,  .        .  15th.  The  Schitius,  a  beautiful  evergreen  ;  the 

the  Society  wishes  to  try  the  e»pemnent^  on  a  j^^^^^  ^^^  ,,^^,.j^^  3,.^  ^.gj^,^  aromatic,  and  are 


used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  condiment  with  theiv 


at    an  expense  of  about  glO,  a  thousjind.     Tne  ,-„„^      .j.^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^,^5^  ^^.^^  ,^^j  ^^^^  brought 
A  gave  Americana,  or  the  American  Aloes  would  j,.^„^  ^^^  .j-^^j^  ,^^^,  ^^  ^^^-^^^ 
thine  in  South- Carolina.     They  are  long  .n  com-  -ri        t-        ■  «  r  i.  ,  .  n 

mu  to  maturity,  but  in  Mexico,  a  plantation   ofl     l^t'i-  T'"=  .^'■"^'"us    Ornus,  oi  Italy  ;  a   tall 


16th. 

tree  bearing  the  blossom  of  the  Chionanihus  ;  the 

medicine,  is  furnished  by  making 

bark  of  this  tree.     It   thrives  in 


these  plants,   when  in  maturity,  yield   $IS0  the  "'5^ '^'''"''"i?  ^lie 

acre  per  annum.     Our  people  would  not  drink  ,/''^««."«.  "^ed 'n 

the  pulque,  but  the  juice  of  the  Agave  yields   a  ""Visions  in  the 

Kriat  deal  of  spirit,  much   more  than  any   other  ^^"^'  and  would  flourish  very  well  here  ;  it  may 

plant:  anacreof  the.^e-aT/<r  wi!l  give  more  ar-  be  procured  from  France,  where  it  is  called  irfrf 


dent  spirits  than  an  acre  of  Corn 

About  four  years  ago  I  received  a  root  of 
icotch  grass  from  Jamaica,  which,  althougu  not 
quite  so  valuable  a  grass,  within  the  tropica,  as 


a  Jieu 

17th.  You  could  procure  from  England,  the 
Arundo  Arinaria,  to  cover  and  keep  together 
the  loose  sands  on  the  sea  coast. 


*  "  /  never  ivas  in  better  s/iirits  than  here  in 
"  this  hot  country  (  Sicily.  J  I  believe  the  quanti- 
"  ties  of  ice  lue  eat,  in  ices,  contribute  to  it ;  for  I 
"Jina,  in  a  very  violent  heat  there  is  no  such  car- 
"dial  to  the  s/iirits  as  ice,  or  a  draught  of  iced 
"  water.  Its  cold  oraces  the  stomach,  and  giv  t 
"a  new  tone  to  the  fibres.  I  knew  an  Lngliih 
"  lady,  at  Mice,  soon  cured  of  a  threatening  con~ 
"sumption,  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
"  ices  " — Probably  attended  with  internal  bleed- 
ing ;  which  it  is  said  cucumbers,  cold  in  their  na- 
ture, have  cured.  "  It  is  the  common  /iracnce 
"  here,  Sicily,  to  give  ijuautitics  of  ice  waters  to 
"drin-  in  inflammatory  f  vers."  BatDONE.— 
But  great  caution  is  to  be  observed  that  it  be  not 
drunk  when  you  are  warmed  at  all  by  any  kind 
of  mo.'ion  :  much  less  when  you  are  in  a  heat 
Jrom   xercise. 

"  The  custom  in  Sicily  and  Italy  of  taking  ice, 
"  is  considered  as  a  /loiverful  remedy  in  many  dis- 
"easis.  The /I'l'jsicians  of  these  countries  do  nat 
"give  many  medicines i  but  frequently  firescribe 
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In  1771.  1  built  an  ice-house  in  the  peninsula  of 
Chesapeak,  where  the  ground  is  flat  and  the  sur- 
face only  seventeen  feet  above  the  high  water 
mark  of  a  salt  water  river,  and  80  yards  from  it. 
It  was  constructed  with  great  care  to  prevent 
entrance  of  air.  according  to  the  then  universal 
practice  ;  and  it  was  filled  with  1700  solid  feet  of 
ice,  the  pit  being  12  feet  square  and  12  feet  deep  ; 
but  it  failed  of  keeping  the  ice  till  summer,  be- 
cause of  its  moisture  and  closeness.  When  the 
pit  was  dug  it  shewed  some  appearance  of  mois- 
ture near  the  bottom  :  the  least  moisture  is  too 
much  for  an  ice-house.  Moisture  at  the  sides 
•r  bottom  of  an  ice-pit,  is  ra'sed  to  the  inside 
surface  of  the  dome  by  a  heat  which,  in  the 
deepest  pits  that  can  be  dug,  is  much  above  the 
freezing  degree,  and  if  the  pit  be  close  it  recoils 
en  the  ice  for  want  of  a  vent.  If  the  close  pit  is 
not  frequently  opened  it  becomes  very  warm, 
and  the  ice  is  soft  and  pappy  at  the  top.  The 
deepest  and  coolest  pits  are  about  twenty  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  freezing  point :  so  that 
no  depth   of  a  pit  can  preserve  ice  from  melting 


eleven  feet  cube,  requires  a  house  over  it  ot  only 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  square. 

The  winds  most  injurious  to  ice  are  from  the 
south  to  the  ea.v/.  The  door  being  on  the  north 
side,  needs  no  passage.  Rats  are  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  eaves  are  to  be  closed  against 
them  :  but  openings  may  be  left  on  the  north 
side,  at  the  eaves,  for  admitting  the  steam  to 
pass  out,  there  as  well  as  at  the  common  vent  on 
the  top  of  the  roof.  These  openings  may  be 
from  lattice  work  in  wood  or  wire  :  or  a  plank 
may  be  projected  below  the  opening,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  rats. 

All  the  building  materials  are  to  be  on  the 
spot,  ready  to  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the  pit  is  dug, 
lest  rain  damage  the  pit  before  the  house  can  be 
covered. 

Pound  the  ice  small,  and  prefer  to  store  it  in 
keen  weather.  In  such  weather  a  neighbour 
dashed  water  on  his  pounded  ice,  a  pailful  or  two 
to  each  cart  load,  as  soon  as  it  was  stored  and 
pounded,  load  by  load  :  and  he  informed  me  it 
answered   well,    in   closing   and    cementing   the 


It  is  from  a  greediness  for  depth  that  we  too  often  i  mass 

meet  with  dainU  earth.  Ice-houses  arc  to  be  left  open  some  time,  till 

home  years  afterwards,  I  made  another  ice-  (/ri/,  before  hlling  them  with  ice.  When  the 
house,  150  yards  from  the  above  mentioned,  on  house  is  to  be  charged  with  ice,  first  lay  small 
till,  p  inciples  and  in  the  manner  following  :  vent  Jaggotn  on  the  grate  ;  and  on  these  reedn,  i-ather 
■was  an  essential  object ;  and.  dryness  with  cool-  than  straw,  as  is  common.  Corn  or  maize  stalks 
ness  led  me  to  the  design  of  insulating  the  mass  are  very  spongy,  and  holding  water  seem  impro- 
■with  a  bed  of  straw  surrounding  a  pen  of  logs  per.  The  thinner  the  ice,  the  easier  it  is  broken 
■which  was  to  contain  the  ice.  The  pit  was  dug  <o /;o-7urffr  ;  and  the  smaller  it  is  broke,  the  bet 
on  a  spot  open  to  wind  and  sun,  for  the  sake  of  ter  it  will  unite  into  a  close  mass. — Ram  the  ice 
dryness.  It  was  9  feet  deep.  Within  it  was  the  close  as  possible  in  its  place.  Count  Stolberg, 
pen  of  logs,  of  that  depth,  and  9  feet  square  in  says,  in  Sicily  they  prefer  snow,  as  it  is  more 
the  clear.  It  contained  but  a  little  more  than  easily  preserved  than  ice.  The  snow  is  closely 
700  solid  feet — only  half  the  quantity  stored  in  packed  together,  and  covered  with  straw.* 
common  ice-pits.  A  house  was  over  the  whole  ; 
rather  for  excluding  rain  than  air.  The  sides 
of  the  house  were  5  or  6  feet  high.  The  eaves 
were  boarded  up,  but  not  close,  and  the  princi- 
pal vent  was  at  the  top  of  a  pavilion  roof. 

iitraiu  is  a  considerable  resisteror  non-conduc 
tor  of  I  eat< 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CHEAT, 
-^Or  as  it  is  called  in  the  Eastern  States,  Chess. 


lui    ui  1  cat.     Let  it  be   clean,  sound  and   dry  ;  ..      <, 

and  lay  it  close  between  the  logs  and  bank,  with  '^^:  ^'K'nner, 

an   abundance    of  it  upon   the   ice.     The   small      "^""T'   f'f.^'^^.been  much    puzzled  by  readmg 

massot  ice  stored  in  the  above  insulated  pen.  700  several  publications  in  the  American  Farmer,  on 

feet,  was  daily  used  of  very  freely,  and   lasted')''^  ''"''J''*^'  °l  'h'=  productio«  of  cheat;  and  as  to 

near  as  long   as  double   the  quantity  stored  in    a  !''  """'S'"'  ^^etiier  it  was  produced  from  seed  of 

close     ice-pit    as    commonly     constructed,    and ''^  ""'"  ^P^'^'tf'  °'' f'"^*^"^°''P'^°'^  °*  '^''"'"'  '"" 

which   is  on  the  hill  in  Union  street,  Philadel-  '°  ^  '^^^.^,  '^^"'^'^   '^''""'^  owing  to  some  unknown 

phia;  the  earth  whereof    is   dry  and  gravelly,  "V!''' 5'"*^';  f"""™  unfavourable   seasons  for  the 

from  near  the  surface  down  to  the  bottotn.  cultivation  of  wheat,    or  from  a  bad   location,  as 

I 
Th 
squ 

g 

solid  teet.  1  lie  space  .j>.l..^^.,  v.I■^.  lj^o  »uu  <.i.c  •  .,  /•  ■  ■  ,  ,, 
bank,  at  bottom  is  near  one  foot  ;  thi  same  at  1"  =»"  °^  which  States  and  country  1  have  been 
top  is  about  2  or  2 Ueet.  The  sink  for  receiving '°"S  acquainted.  But  from  the  last  American 
water  from  the  m'elting  ice  need  be  only  5  or  6  Farmer  a  plan  is  proposed  tor  ascertaining  the 
inches  deep  if  it  be  good  ground,  and  8  or  9  feet;°''S'"  °^  '^'^  ^^"^^  cheat,  from  which  I  am  led 
square.     Logs  are  laid  across  it.      An  ice-pit  of 


1300  solid  feet,  if  insulated  as  above,  I  believe 
■would  keep  more  ice  than  any  private  family 
could  want  ;  supposing  the  pit  is  not  deep,  and 
the  ground  is  dry.  If  1300  feet  of  ice  should  not 
be  sufficient,  in  another  year  heap  upon  it  a  foot 
more  in  thickness  ;  and  so  foot  upon  foot,  as  may 
be  requisite.  These  additions  are  above  ground. 
Ice,  in  ice-houses,  melts  more  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  than  on  the  top  ;  unlets  it  may  be  other- 
■wise  in  very  close  pits  seldom  opened.     A  pen  of 


"  a  severe  regimen  ;  and  firevent  the  ban'-ful  ef- 
"  fecta  of -various  diseases,  by  suffering  the  sick, 
^'for  several  days,  to  take  nothing  but  water  ctol- 
^'edbyice,  siiieet  oranges,  and  iced  fruits." 

SrOLBBRG, 


*  January  1797,,     Viewed  the  ice  house  at  the 

tavern,    on    Gloster  Jioint   near   Philadct/ihia 

It  is  built  within  a  few  ste/is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  tavern,  and  near  the  margin  of  a 
drained  low  meadow  of  some  tniles  extent, 
and  of  the  river  Delaware  ;  but  a  Jew  feet 
higher  than  the  meadow  and  rix'er.  It  was  duif  5 
feet  deefi  (seemingly  %  feet  too  deep..)  Then 
filled  uji  i  feet  with  logs,  and  straw  u/ion  them  ; 
leaving  3  fee.'  of  ic-  under  ground  ;  and  about 
6  feet  above  grouna,  tne  tee  inclosed  in  straw; 
which  also  is  a  lining  to  the  house  of  slabs,  cover- 
ed with  a  slight  roo*"  o'"  slabs.  It  was  then  full  of 
ice,  in  fiirces  the  size  of  small  afi'iles,  Sijcty-one 
loads  of  a  one  h'jrse  curt  filled  it.  In  the  year 
preceding  27 such  loads  suftjilied  the  tavern  with 
ice  till  some  time  oj August. 


to  suppose  it  is  the  same  troublesome  weed,  that 
|in  the  parts  of  the  country  above  alluded  to,  is 
1  known  as  chess,  often  growing  amongst  wheat, 
land  in  fact,  other  winter  crops — now  sir,  I  claim 
;  to  know  something  cf  this  troublesome  weed,  so 
frequently  seen  growing  amongst  our  wheat.  I 
also  know,  that  the  generally  received  opinion, 
respecting  its  origin  is,  that  where  clean  seed 
wheat  is  sown  on  land  liable  to  be  winter  hilled, 
as  it  is  termed  by  farmers,  from  hard  frosts  in 
February  and  March,  when  there  is  not  snow 
to  cover  the  ground  and  protect  the  wheat  plants, 
I  that  an  abundance  of  chess  is  found  growing 
with  the  wheat.  This  also  takes  place,  where 
water  is  suffered  to  pond  and  remain  on  low  parts 
of  a  wheat  field,  for  want  of  regular  drains  to 
carry  off  the  water,  and  the  wheat  is  thus  injured 
and  many  of  the  plants  killed ;  yet  in  such  un- 
favourable spots  chess  is  seen  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish. Besides  this  supposed  origin  of  chess,  from 
unfavourable  seasons,  &c.  I  have  observed  it 
growing  on  newly  drained  land,  where  no  crop 
of  any  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the  ground  ; 
and  that  in  such  quantities,  as  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  foul  seed  wheat,  but  from 
some  other  cause,  such  as  a  too  wet  or  cold  sea- 
son, that  destroyed  the  wheat  plants.  How 
these  should  turn  wheat  into  chess,  I  have  no 
pretensions  of  deciding.  As  to  chess  when  pro- 
duced, I  am  confident,  that  it  will  from  its  seeds 
reproduce  chess,  the  same  as  any  other  weed- 
chess  grows  up  with  a  slender  hard  stalk,  and 
with  a  bushy  head,  not  unlike  orchard  grass, 
and  about  as  tall,  the  seed  is  long  and  slender, 
more  like  oats  than  wheat ;  from  this  imperfect 
description,  your  farmers  will  easily  know 
whether  your  cheat  and  our  chess  is  the  same 
weed.  A  farmer  who  does  not  sow  more  than 
20  or  30  acres  of  wheat,  may  easily  clean  his 
field  of  this  pernicious  weed,  by  passing  through 
the  field,  and  pulling  up  all  the  chess  or  cheat, 
before  the  seed  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  vegetate ; 
but  those  who  sow  fields  too  large  for  that  ex- 
periment, may  always  clean  their  seed  wheat  by 
washing  it  in  clean  water — the  chess  will  swim 
on  the  surface,  with  any  light  grains  of  wheat, 
and  are  easily  separated  from  the  heavy  grains 
of  wheat — by  this  means  all  light  grains  as  well 
as  smutty  wheat  is  got  rid  of. 

If  you  deem  this  of  any  information  or  use  to 
your  farmers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it  in 
whole,  or  such  fiart,  as  you  deem  worthy  of  be- 
ing  communicated. 

Your  friend,  B.  C. 

Essex  County,  ^V.  /. 


TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMERv 

MEADOW  GRASS, 

OR    PERPETUAL    RYE-GRASS — LOLLIUMPI  RENNE 
—  PERENNIAL  RAY -GRASS. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  question  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  of  yesterday. 

"  Will  some  of  our  patriotic   merchants,  im 
port  some  of  the  above  seed  ?" 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have  transmit- 
ted an  order  to  Great  Britain,  for  a  small  parcel 
of  it  for  my  own  use,  and  should  be  very  happy 
to  procure  any  quantity  for  your  friends,  the  price 
of  which  I  find  from  the  cost  of  some  I  imported 
last  spring,  would  be  about  ^3  per  bushel,  all 
charges  at  Baltimore.  On  the  score  of  quality,  I 
can  speak  confidently — I  sowed  down  a  grass  plat 
with  ray-grass,  and  Dutch  white  clover,  in  pre- 
ference to  sodding  it,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  it 
was  up  and  covered  the  ground — in  June  it  was 
apparently  quite  burnt  out,  being  a*  browu  as  a 
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Sravel  walk,  but  tlie  first  rain  revived  it,  and  it 

now  most  luxuriant. 

I  had  been  told  that  it  would  not  do  well  in  the 
United  States,  but  am  very  ugrceably  disappoint- 
ed. In  England  it  is  esteemed  as  a  highly  valua- 
ble grass,  and  is  a  very  favorite  sheep  pasture. — 
The  hay  is  selected  in  preference  for  hunters 
and  race  horses,  for  -which  purpose  it  is  sown 
without  the  admixture  of  other  seed'  ;  but  usually 
it  is  sown  down  with  clover  or  trefoil,  under  a 
sjjring  grain  crop,  and  it  has  the  good  quality 
of  being  ready  to  cut  as  early  as  red  clover,  and 
requires  only,  that  diligence  should  be  used  in 
getting  it  together  wlien  mown  for  hay.  It  exceeds 
cocksfoot  in  many  of  its  qualities,  and  is  exceed- 
ed by  it  only,  in  the  latter  preserving  a  strong 
growth  during  even  severe  droughts.  But  let 
the  ray-grass  be  ever  so  much  burnt,  the  first 
rain  revives  its  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

I  imported  also  the  last  spring,  for  myself  and 
a  few  friends,  a  selection  of  turnip  seeds,  of 
which  the  following  sorts  are,  I  believe,  not 
much  known  here.  They  were  procured  for  me 
from  some  of  the  eel  brated  agriculturists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  A  erdeen,  in  Scotland,  viz  : — 
Golden  yellow,  an  excellent  table  sort — green 
top  yellow,  m(  st  highly  spoken  of — red  top 
Sv.etles,  an  improiemeut  on  the  ruta  baga.  I 
have  sown  of  each,  the  latter  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  they   now   show  great  promise   in- 


(which  I  confess  is  limited  to  a  few  years,)  I  con 
elude,  that  the  proper  management  is,  to  plant  in 
a  very  rich  soil,  in  rows  two  and  a  hall  to  three 
feet  asunder,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  ajjan 
in  the  rows  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  at 
hand — suffer  the  plants  to  close  in  the  rows,  and 
to  increase  in  widtli  about  otie  foot  ;  or  the  ground 
may  belaid  out  in  beds  twelve  inches  wide  and 
two  feet  asunder — and  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  plants,  the  whole  ground  alio' ted  for  the 
vines,  may  at  once  be  occupied,  by  setting  three 
rows  in  each  bed,  six  inches  apart,  and  the  same 
distance  in  the  rows  ;  but  I  prefer  the  former 
plan,  because  the  vines  can  be  more  easily  kept 
clean  during  the  firs;  season,  so  as  to  leave  no- 
thing to  interrupt  their  future  growth.  After  the 
first  year,  the  spaces  left  between  the  beds  should 
be  kept  covered  with  straw,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fruit  perfectly  clean,  and  cause  a  more  abun 
dant  yield  ;  and  it  will  ensure  a  moisture  far  be- 
yond what  grass  or  weeds  can  do.  When  the 
beds  become  properly  filled,  the  pl.ants  will  be  too 
close  set  to  admit  of  straw  being  intermixed  among 
them  with  convinience,  except  in  a  short  or  cut 
state — but  thosi  who  will  take  the  trouble  will  be 
amply  rewarde.  ,  and  if  well  done,  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  manure  which  is  annually  required 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  clear  of  all  trash,  but  the  plants 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  during  their  bloom  or 


deed.     Of  these   sorts  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  a  i fruiting.     I   suffer  the  runners  to  continue  until 
small  supply,  as  i  have  sent  also  tor  an  additional 'the  next  spring,  but  give  a  good  dressing  as  early 


quantity. 


in  the  season  as  practicable  ;  (perhaps  late  in  Au- 


In  regard  to  hedging,  I  think  the  Virginia  tumn  would  do  equally  well,  or  better)  trimming 
thorn  will  have  no  comparison  with  the  English,  to  the  width  above  mentioned;  and  if  the  plants 
in  point  of  toughness  and  durability — I  have  them,  should  appear  too  thick,  I  take  out  such  as  are 
both,  raised  by  myself  from  seed.  Ol  the  Eng  old,  or  in  a  weak  and  dechmng  state  Some  per- 
lish  I  imported  the  haws.  I  also  raised  crabs  sons  plant  in  borders,  keeping  them  a  foot  or  less 
from  the  pumice  of  the  cyder  press,  and  from  wide,  and  I  think  it  a  good  plan.  Where  the 
the  present  appearances  I  think  that  the  crabs  winters  are  severe,  the  plants  ought  to  be  cover- 
will  be  superior  to  any  thorn,  both  in  ease  of  ed  lightl)  with  straw,  cornstalks,  or  otherlitter. 
raising,  and  thickness,  strength,  and  durability ,  In  some  species,  particularly  the  Hautboys,  the 
of  the  fence.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man,  barren  and  fruitful  plants  are  separate,  and  there- 
who  has  a  cyder  press,  to  raise  in  a  very  few  fore  when  in  bloom,  the  superfluous  quantity  of 
years,  live  fencing  enough  for  his  farm  ;  and  all malesshould  be  carefully  taken  out,  as  then  they 
that  is  required,  when  the  hedge  is  planted  out,; can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  it  would  also  be 
is  to  be  careful  to  keep  it  clean  and  very  freela  good  turn  to  set  outa  new  i)ed.  as  the  two  kinds 
from  weeds,  or  the  labor  is  lost.  But  what  canjcould  be  rightly  apportioned, and  they  will  succeed 
we  raise  well  without  labor  and  attention  >  and  very  well  by  taking  up  some  earth  with  theip- 
what  more  desirable,  or  more  ornamental  to  a-I  have  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  what  is  the 
farm,  than  good  live  fences,  in  preference  tojbest  apportionment,  but  itis  stated  by  your  "  New 
dead  rail,  requiring  eternal  expense  and  labor  ?    I  Jersey  Subscriber,"  in  No.  8,  to  be  one  male  plant 

to  ten  females,  which  I  should   suppose   a  good 


iiiied  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibbs,  in  No.  16,  where 
J. ass  was  intermingled  with  the  strawberries— 
)ut  instead  of  following  a  practice  so  slovenly, 
;nd  which,  (I  think)  must  eventually  prove  ruiri- 
)us,  I  vould  urge  the  necessity  of  investigating 
the  particular  species  and  habits  of  the  depreda- 
ting insect ;  and  having  ascertained  these,  we 
should  not  be  long  without  a  remedy. 

I  heartily  join  with  your  other  correspondents 
in  i-equesting  further  information  ;  as  a  fruit  so 
delicious  and  wholesome,  ought  to  be  especially 
attended  to — and  I  am  persuaded,  that  our  bounti- 
ful Creator  has  given  us  a  capacity  rightly  to 
manage  all  things  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
place  under  our  direction,  and  that  whereinsoe- 
ver we  fail,  it  is  because  wedo  not  properly  e.-icr- 
cise  our  faculties. 

Vour's,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  WORTH. 


I  remain  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BARNARD, 
,\'ormanstone,  near  George  Town,  D.  C. '} 
Jugust  30,  1823.  3 


H01iTlCULTUR\L. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Sharon,  Bucks  Countii,  Pu 
Jugust  28,  1823. 
Dkar  Sir, 

In  your  valuable  paper,  twentieth  number  of 
the  volume  now  publishing,  some  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the 
Strawberry  plant  ;  and  I  have  tliought,  that  the 
most  direct  or  effectual  way  of  getting  at  the 
subject,  is,  for  each  individual  concerned  to  give 
in  his  slock  of  information — and  tlierefore  it  is 
that  I  tender  you  mine,  however  little  it  may  add 
to  the  general  capital. 

I  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  raising  several 
species  of  the  strawberry,  and  have  tried  differ- 
ent modes  of  cultivation — those  planted  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  twelve  inches  in  the 
rows,  did  very  well ;  but  from  my  experience. 


arrangement  if  planted  as  I  have  suggested  ;  but 
if  in  hills,  I  would  advise  about  one  male  to 
eight  females — in  both  cases  however,  much  will 
depend  on  placing  the  males  at  equal  and  proper 
distances.  If  in  narrow  beds,  the  males  should  be 
confined  to  the  centre  :  if  in  hills,  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  following  order — first  row,  all  fe- 
males— second  row,  first  hill  females,  second 
male,  two  next  females,  then  one  male  and  two  fe- 
males throughout  the  row — third  and  fourth  rows, 
females — fifth,  a  mixt  row  (as  before),  then  two 
rows  of  females,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  ground 
is  planted  ;  finishing  however,  with  a  single  row 
of  females  as  in  the  beginning  ;  and  so  should  each 
row  be  ended.  I'he  male  flowers  are  known  by 
their  stamens;  or  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  sexual  organs,  can  make  a  choice  after 
the  decline  of  the  flower,  taking  such  as  do  not 
yield  fruit,  for  males.  Last  year  my  ])lants  were 
attacked  by  the  Wliite  Grub,  and  I  believe  that 
it  frequently  happens,  that  old  beds  are  infested 
by  a  species  of  a])his  or  louse  ;  wlien  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  new  bed.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  with  this,  as  with  most  of  our 
other  crops  ;  that  the  principal  failure  is  owin  : 
to  the  depredation  of  insects;  and  this  may  ac 
count  for  the  success  which  attended  the  case  men-i 


The  London  Horticultural  Society  have  lately 
sent  out  to  this  country  Mr.  David  Douglas,  aa 
eminent  botanist,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
specimens  of  rare  plants,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  his  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Douglas  is  directed,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  New-York,  to  call  on  Dr.  Hosack, 
of  this  city,  and  suDsequently  on  Mr.  Clinton,  at 
Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  advice 
and  aid  in  furtliering  the  objects  of  the  agency. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  hoiorary  members 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  ot  London,  and  Have 
already  coucributed  largely  to  enrich  the  spacious 

rounds  belonging  to  that  institution,  with  the 
iridigenous  plants  of  this  country.      Among  other 

ontributions.  Dr.  Hosack  has  sent  to  the  society 
.11  the  varieties  of  maize,  which  are  found  in  the 
United  States  In  acknowledgment  of  this  libe- 
ral and  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  society,  an  elegant  medal  has  recent- 
ly been  presented  to  Dr.  Hosack,  having  on  one 
side  the  head  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  ;  ami  on  the  reverse, 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  present- 
ed, as  a  special  honor.  The  same  gentleman 
has  also  forwarded  to  the  society  a  new  species  of 
plum,  which  he  discovered  in  a  garaen  in  tiiis  ci- 
ty, additional  specimens  of  which  went  to  Loa- 
'don  by  a  vessel  that  sailed  yesterday, 
i  Mr.  Douglas  has  now  gone  to  Philadelphia.. 
After  visiting  that  city  and  its  environs,  together 
with  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  which  is  rich  in 
fruits,  he  will  return  to  New- York.  As  soon  as 
he  has  completed  his  examinations  and  collec- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  including  the 
extensive  gardens  of  the  Messrs.  Princes,  at 
Flushing,  he  will  visit  .\lbany,  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  take  his  advice  with  respect  to  his 
route  to  Niagara,  through  the  western  counties 
of  this  state.  He  is  authorised  to  deviate  as 
much  from  a  direct  route  to  Niagara,  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  he  will  probably  visit 
most  parts  of  the  state.  We  doubt  not  our  citi- 
zens will  aflbrd  him  every  facility  in  making  a 
collection  of  such  rare  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  car  extensive  and  diversified  terri- 
tory products. 

At  Amherstburgh,  in  Upper  Canada,  Mr. 
Douglas  is  instructed  to  call  on  Mr.  Briscoe,  who 
we  believe  is  a  member  of  the  society,  and  con- 
fer with  him,  as  to  his  route  and  collections  in  tlie 
British  Provinces.  He  will  visit  tlie  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  some  of  the  plants  now  growing  on 
the  margin  of  that  remote  and  solitary  river, 
which  is  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,. are  des- 
tined to  drink  Uie  waters  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land and  to  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  the  metropo- 
lis. 

The  whole  of  this  survey  is  to  be  completed 
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before  the  setting  in  of  winter,  when  Mr.  Doug- 
las will  ic  embark,  tor  his  native  country. 
ta^cing  with  him  the  result  of  his  botanical  re- 
searches. The  instructions  of  Mr.  Sahine,  the 
««c  retary  of  the  London  Society,  who  is  under- 
stooil  to  be  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  breathe  a  spirit  of  lilierality  and 
good  feeling  towaids  this  country,  and  some  of 
its  distinguished  citizens,  which  have  not  on  all 
crcasimis  characterised  the  intercourse  of  fo- 
rii);ners.  We  art  gratified  to  learn,  that  mea- 
sures have  been  taken,  for  opening  a  correspon- 
di  nee  betwet  n  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  L.on 
din  and  of  New  York.  The  institution  in  this 
cn\  IS  yet  in  its  infancy;  while  that  in  London 
has  been  long  established,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  most  respectable  and  valuable  associations 
ill  England.  Its  transactions,  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  which  have  just  been  received  by  Dr. 
Hosack,  are  published  in  a  very  superior  style 
■with  plates,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of  inte- 
resting matter.  It  is  believed  there  is  but  one 
cop)  of  the  work  in  this  city. 

L^tik  attention  has  hithertobeen  paid  n  any  part 
of  tl-.c  L^nited  States,  to  the  science  ol  horticulture. 
Isothing  like  a  regular  system  of  gardening  has 
to  our  knowledge  been  introduced  Few,  if  any 
books  on  the  subject  are  consulted;  and  the  fust 
jirinciples  of  one  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  (for  c j — r^— 


the  general  opinion,  that   corn   will  not  sell  the 
next  winter,  in  this  section  of  the  state,  for  more 
than  25  or  00  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is  calcula 
ted  that  about  the  time  crops    of  corn  are    gath 
ered,  that  it  may  be  had  for  20  cents  per  bushel. 
"  The  quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  cotton,   is 
less  this  year  by  a  fourth  or  fifth,  than  has    been 
for  the   last  several   years.     The  crops  of  cotton 
are  now  very  promising,  but  the  rot  has  made  its 
appearanc",  and  we  can  make  no  calculation  as 
to  its  ravages  ;  if,    however,    it  should    not    be 
more  fatal  than  it  was  last  year,  we  may   calcu 
la'e  on  more  cotton  from  each  acre  in  cultivation 
than  the  last  year." 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Qiicrn  Anne,  July  7,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Upper  Marlborough  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  rth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-  hree,  and  ending  on  the  rth 
day  of  July  in  tile  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


hortxulture  unites  both  of  these  characteristics) 
are  but  little  understood  in  a  country  which  opens 
a  wider  field  than  any  other  on  the  globe  for 
such  improvements  If  the  horticultural  society 
of  .this  city  were  somewhat  extended,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  its  members  stimulated  by  the  stated 
publication  of  its  transactions,  it  might  perhaps 
form  a  rallying  point,  and  lead  to  the  institution 
01  similar  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  these  are  suggestions  which  belong  more 
properly  to  the  members  of  the  society  than  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers  ;  and  we  conclude 
with  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  measures  about 
to  be  taken  wUl  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  and 
crowned  with  success. — W   Y.   Statesman. 
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Sir, 


Baltimore,  August  15th,  1823. 


I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  weed  or 
thistle,  that  bids  fair  to  be  a  pest  to  this  country, 
if  not  noticed  in  time — it  may  be  found  ten  miles 
from  this  city,  though  only  tour  years  since,  it 
was  first  brought  to  this  country  and  emptied  on 
a  vacant  lot  S.  E  corner  of  Wolf  and  Fleet 
streets,  (F.  P.)  where  it  is  now  to  be  seen  so 
thick  and  briery,  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  rat  to 
run  in  it  ;  also  in  great  abundance  on  all  vacant 
lots  on  the  Point. 

As  no  one  appears  to  have  noticed  this  import- 
ed pest,  1  have  thought  proper,  hoping  some 
ways  and  means  may  be  taken  to  an  «st  its  pro- 
gress, which  may  be  done  if  taken  in  time,  oth 
erwise  from  its  rapid  progress,  may  spread  so  as 
to  become  a  curse  to  our  agricultural  country. 

J.  WKIGHT. 


Number  de- 
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SCOTT  &  SASSCliR,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,   July  17,   18a3. 
'J  rue  Cotiy,from    the  original   report  on  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.   HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commeiicing  on  the  seventh 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-th.ee,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  oi 
July,  eigliteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


science  and   patient    observation,   America  has 
every  thing  to  hope  for  from  her  sons. 

Ill  comparing  the  register  kept  at  Thompson's 
Island  for  July  1833,  with  th.it  kept  in  Wasliiiig- 
ton  City,  during  the  same  month,  I  notice  the  fol- 
lowing results.  We  have  here  a  much  wider 
range  ;  our  mornings  and  evenings  are  cooler,  but 
at  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  the  difference  is 
inconsiderable,  not  averaging  more  than  two  de- 
grees in  the  whole  month.  There  was  only  one 
day  in  the  whole  month  in  Athich  the  thermometer 
was  one  degree  hii^her  than  at  Washington.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  little  variation 
of  that  instrument  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
temperature  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  was  seven  de- 
grees higher  than  at  Washington  on  the  average. 

Maxim.  Minum. 
Mean   heat    at    Washington, ' 
for  July, 

Key  West,  '  84 
Difference,  6 

ROBERT 

Washington,  August  16,  1823. 
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65 


92  78 
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LITTLE. 
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CROPS  IN  {JEORGIA. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Eatontcn, 
G'-o.  15th  August,  1823. 
"  Crops  of  wheat  the  present  year  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  have  been  very   good  :  wheat 
now   worth    from  75  to  ^l  25   per  bushel.     Th 
prospect  for  a  crop  of  corn  is  unusually  good.— 
The  very  low  price  of  cotton  the  last  winter,  i: 
duced  a  number  of  ourfarmersto  pl.mt  mucii  I.  ■. 
than  heretofore,  and  much  more  corn,    it  is  now 


AMERICAN  DUCK. 
An  article  has  appeared  in  the  "Nantucket 
Enquirer,"  calculated  to  injure  the  deserved  re- 
putation of  American  canvass,  other  than  that 
manufactured  by  George  Johnston,  of  Salem,  by 
stating  that  government  has  contracted  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Salem  Duck  in  the  Navy. — 
Now  this  is  not  the  fact,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy  having  subsequently  to  their  orders  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  renewed  their  contracts,  with  at 
least  one  of  the  Patterson  manufacturers,  for  a 
considerable  quantity.  Government  has  been 
supplied  for  several  years  with  canvass  from  Pat- 
terson, and  its  superiority  in  every  respect  over 
imported  canvass  has  been  actually  and  fully 
tested  both  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  in  the  Mer- 
chant's service,  and  it  needs  no  disparaging  as- 
sertions to  bolster  it  into  notice.  Exclusive 
claims  to  superiority  in  sciences  and  the  arts,  too, 
cannot  be  granted  by  NEW  JERSEY. 

Perfection  of  the  Arts  ivilh  a  liitness. — A  man 
in  London  has  brought  to  light  the  wonderful 
property  of  steam  in  Incubation.  The  papers 
give  quite  a  laughable  account  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Lord  Mayor,  during  which,  he 
said  that  in  the  incipiency  of  the  business,  he  had 
to  sit  up  thirty  days  and  nights  and  turn  the  eggs 
lest  the  birds  should  be  deformed  ;  but  now  he- 
could  produce  a  thousand  chickens  in  one  night. 
True  Cnt,,,    frn,„   ,1,^    „.,„;     ;        /  ^,  ^^"^   °*    much   more  unexceptionable    character 

/rueLo/nj,Jrom   the  o, ,gmal    refiort   o/i //f  than  if  brought  up  under  the   immediate  ?are  of 

their  mothers — and  that  chickens  produced  in 
this  way,  laid  eggs  at  all  seasons  while  those 
thatcamein  the  natural  way,  only  exercised  tlieir 
faculties  at  stated  seasons. 
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GASSAWAY  PIN  DELL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  26,  182 


in  this  office. 


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


A  late  number  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
contained  a  rheimometrical  Tabk  of  the  state 
of  the  weather  at  Thompson's  Island,  during  the 
month  o''  July.  This  table  was  furnished  for  pub- 
lication by  Commodore  Porter,  and  has  called 
forth  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Ro- 
l>ert  Little,  of  Washington,  which  gives  quite  an 
interesting  fact  relative  to  the  diflTerence  of  tem- 
perature between  that  city  and  Thompson's  Isl- 
and : 

Gentlemen — Your  communication  this  morning 
o'  thf  Therniometrical  Register,  received  from 
our  gallant  and  scientific  friend  Commodore  Por 
I-,  at  Key  West,  is  a  valuable  document.  It  is 
an  addition  to  our  knowle.lgt.-  of  the  relative  tem- 
'•^'■•^ture  of  our  immense  country,  «n  1  is  another 
Ki.uifying  indiruion  of  what  kind  of  in -n  our  leail- 
uig  nav;il  officers  are.— While  natural  and  moral 
courage  are  thus   found  connected  with  love  of 


extracts    from    THE 

Ijondou  Favmev's  J  >v\vua\. 


RYE  GRASS. 

Mr.  Mills  (Editor  of  Duhamel's  Husbandry,) 
published  in  1763,  in  three  volumes,  "  New 
and  Complete  System  of  Practical  Husbandly," 
which  is  a  curious  compilation  of  sense  and  non- 
sense. In  his  chapter  on  Jiatural  grasses,  he  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  cultivation,  the  com  nun 
couch  :  the  ivall  barley  grass  or  ^uay  ben  net  : 
the  annual  fioa,  or  Huffbllc-grass,  md  the  flobt 
fescue  All  these  are  very  strongly  described  in 
his  treatise,  alth.iugh  they  are  sufficiently  iden- 
tified ;  and  he  laments  very  earnestly,  \\\ii  great 
ignorance  of  firactical  farmers,  aii.l  their  i.i;tt..;n- 
tiontothise  i:ni)ort.int  loiprovcinents  '  M  /re- 
grass  he  bays,   "  Duharael  rightly  observes,   the 
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ground  that  has  been  under  this  crop,  is  not  so  add  a  half  pint  of  cream,  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
able  to  bear  wheat  the  next  year,  as  if  it   had,  and  a  spoonful  of  catsup 
been  cropped  with  lucerne,  sainfoin,  or  clover." 


This  proves  to  be  an  ancient  remark  as  to  the  de 
teriorating  quality  of  the  old  rye-grass  ;  and  the 
reason  he  says  probably  is,  that  "  The  multitude 
of  matty  roots  of  the  rye-grass,  which  run  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  hold  the  earth  so  strongly 
together,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  disentangled 
from  it  by  ploughing." 

"We  distinguish,  (says  he,)  two  considerably 
different  species  of  the  rye-grass,  viz  ; — theXo//- 
um  rubriim,  and  the  Lotium  album,"  which  lat- 
ter he  makes  to  be  the  Yvraie  of  the  French, 
and  adds,  that  it  is  the  sort  chiefly  cultivated  in 
England  ;  but  it  is  very  coarse,  and  unless  it  be 
not  quite  early  for  hay,  it  becomes  so  hard  and 
wiery  that  few  cattle  care  to  eat  it  :  for  this  sort 
of  grass  has  hut  few  leaves,  and  runs  all  to  stalks." 
Afterwards  he  adds,  "  the  red  darnel  is  a  consi- 
derably inferior  species  of  rye-grass  ;  for  it  has 
yet  narrower  leaves,  and  its  stalks  grow  hard 
much  sooner.  It  is  very  common  in  most  pasture 
grounds,  because  it  flowers  early,  and  its  seeds 
ripen  and  sow  themselves  before  the  hay  is  cut." 
In  this  desc  i;i  n  (excepting  the  narrow  leaves,) 
he  evidently  means  the  bromun  ar-vensis  ;  and  in 
this  manner  have  grown  the  notions  of  red  and 
nvhite  darnel,  recognised  by  botanists  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Lotium,  and  supposed  to  be 
known  in  agriculture.  The  nvhite  darnel  here 
called  Lolium  Album  (although  the  writer  evi- 
dently speaks  of  the  common  perennial  rye-grass) 
is  the  temulutumc,  an  annual  species,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  darnel  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
(the  term  Yvraie  or  intoxicating,  applied  by  the 
French,  is  no  more  than  a  translation  of  the  La- 


Brown  Celery  Sauce.— Slew  the  celery  in  a 
little  water,  then  add  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
salt,  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  with  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  a  spoonful  of  catsup  and  half 
a  pint  of  good  gravy,  boil  all  those  together  and 
pour  them  into  the  dish. 

To  dress  Calf's  Head  5o«/.'.— Take  a  calf's 
head,  (with  the  skin  on  if  you  can  get  it)  part  of 


bottoms,  so  to  say,  with  an  hollow  space  between 
them,  of  about  two  inches — the  u/i/'.er  bottom  en 
which  the  charcoal  is  placed,  is  perforated  with 
several  holes,  the  size  of  a  pistareen ;  or  rather 
the  holes  are  left  in  the  clay,  when  the  furnace 

is   baked  to  the   consistence   of  rough  stone. 

There  is  then  a  little  aperture,  or  door,  left 
ihrough  the  outside  of  the  furnace,  to  admit  the. 
air  between  the  two  bottoms,  by  means  of  which 
the  charcoal  is  made  to  burn  ;  should  the  fire  be- 
come too  brisk,  and  the  stewing  of  the  fruit  pro- 
ceed too  rapidly,  this  aperture  below   is  closed. 


the  liver  and  lights,  boil  it  in  six  quarts  of  water,!  which  immediately  checks  it.  We  are  told  by 
until  you  can  take  the  bones  out,  put  it  on  a  dish,iladies  Vvho  have  used  them,  that  the  idea  of  this 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  margarum,  turnace  must  have  been  conceived,  like  the 
thyme  and  sage,  mace  and  cloves,  skim  the  wa-  Frenchman's  new  fashioned  shoe,  in  "  a  moment 
ter  if  there  be  any  fat  on  it,  then  put  it  all  back  ^  of  enthusiasm,"  and  that  it  is  in  short  regarded, 
in  the  same  water  that  you  boiled  it  in,  and  let  it  m  t'leir  department,  as  one  of  the  grandest  in- 
boil  till  done  ;  just  before  you  take  it  up,  put  one  ventions  of  modern  days.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
glass  of  wine  and  brown  it  with  a  little  burnt  su-  saves  the  person  from  distressing  exposure  to 
gar,  thicken  it  with  a  little  butter  and  flour.  If  heat,  and  is  far  more  cleanly  and  economical, 
you  want  to  make  a  great  deal  of  soup,  you  must  than  the  old  way  of  conserving  fruits.  We  be- 
add  a  knuckle  of  veal,  asthe  head  only,  will  not  I'eve  they  are  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Grundy's,  in 
make  it  rich  enough,  fry  some   forcemeat  balls' t^ha-les  street 

and  put  in   it.     If  you  wish  to   make   the  dish,  -^o  ^ 

without  soup,  boil  the  head  in  the  same  %vay,  and  it7°  It  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  pa- 
season  it  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  dish,  with  a  per,  that  the  London  Horticultural  Society  have 
little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  thicken  it  a  sent  out  an  eminent  botanist,  Mr.  David  Douglass, 
little  with  butter  and  flour,  put  it  in  the  oven  till  to  make  a  botanical  tour  through  New- York  and 
you  think  it  is  done. 

Pea  Sou/i. — To  two  quarts  of  peas  put  two  gal 
Ions   of  water,  three  large   onions,  a  handful  of 
parsley,  a  little  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Mrs.   G's  Famous  Bunns. — One  pound   and  a 
half  of  flour,  (a  quarter  pound  left  to  sift  in  last) 


tin  name  of  the  species,)  but  the  on\y  darnel  of  and  a  half  a  pound  of  butter  cut  up  fine  together; 
British  agriculture  is  the  bromus  secalinus.    Fur-  thg^  add  four  eggs  beat  to  a  high  froth,  four  tea- 


ther  on  the  author  adds,  "  Mr.  Lisle  agrees  with 
all  other  experienced  husbandmen,  that  though 
rye-grass  will  maintain  as  many  cattle  on  an  acre, 
as  hop  clover  will  do,  yet  it  does  not,  like  it,  ini- 
prove  the  land  for  a  subsequent  crop  of  corn."  This 
just  and  useful  impression  was  soon   made  among 
attentive   and  discriminating  cultivators,  where 
rye- grass  first  spread  ;  but  the  seeds  continued  to 
spread,  and  left  the  impression  behind,  so  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  like  consequences 
were   to   be   experienced.     The    public  is  very 
much   indebted  to   Mr.  Coke,   of  Hnlkham,  for 
bringing  this   subject  forward  at  his   meetings, 
■where  he  has  frequently  declared  that  he  could 
not  get  wheat  after  one  year's  lay  of  rye-grass  ; 
and  we  quite  believe  that  sowing  the  old  rye-grass 
generally  to  turn  convertible  lands  to  grass,  (in 
fen  countries  and  elsewhere,)  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  mjury  to  the  soil.     We  gladly  take  eve 
ry  opportunity  in  our  power  to  give  currency  to 
this  important  conclusion,  and  to  enforce  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  improved   sorts,  which  are  very 
greatly  superior  in  every  respect.      No  local  pa- 
tron, or  friend  to  agricultural  improvement,  can 
do  a  more  useful   thing   in  his  district,   than  to 
procure  a  few  bushels  of  the  improved  sorts,  and 
shew  them  in  pasturage,  and  raise    seeds,   and 
distribute   them    at  a  convenient  price  ;   for  the 
progress     of    individual   observation    needs     to 
be  accelerated  by  the  aid  of  more  active  intel- 
lect, 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 
Celery  Sauce  for  Roasted  or  Boiled  Poivls. — 
Take  a  lav  e  bunch  of  celery,  wash  it  very  clean, 
cut  it  m  little  thin  bits,  and  boil  it  softly  in  a  lit- 
tle water  till  it  is  tender,  then  add  a  little  beaten 
mace,  some  nutmegs,  pepper  and  salt,  thicken- 
ed with  a  good  piece  of  butter  rol'ed  in  flour, 
then  boil  it  up  and  pour  it  in  your  dish  ;  you  may 


cups  of  milk,  half  a  wine  glass  of  brandy,  wine, 
and  rose  water  each,  and  one  wine  glass  of  yeast ; 
stir  it  all  together  with  a  knife,  and  add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  then  sift  in  the  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  when  the  lumps  are  all  bea- 
ten fine,  set  them  to  rise  in  the  pans  they  are  to 
be  baked  in.  This  quantity  will  make  four 
square  pans  full. 


Black  Cake,  much  esteemed. — Three  pounds  of 
butter  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  beat  to  a  cream, 
three  glasses  of  brandy  and  two  of  rose  water, 
twenty-eight  eggs,  and  three  pounds  of  flour  ad- 
ded by  degrees  together,  six  pounds  of  currants 
six  pounds  of  seeded  raisins,  one  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, one  ounce  of  nutmeg,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  one 
pound  of  citron.  (Two  large  loaves  baked  five 
hours.) 
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BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER    5,    1823. 


it7°  Every  housewife  ought  to  be  informed, 
!\at  a  very  useful  and  orconomical  utensil  has 
been  lately  '.ntroJuced  here  from  Philadelphia, 
which  may  be  called  a  conserving  furnace,  by 
means  of  which  great  saving  is  attained  in  the 
cost  of  fuel,  and  the  person  using  it,  instead  of 
stooping  frequently  before  a  large  wooden  fire, 
places  it  on  a  table  in  her  kitchen  or  breakfast 
room,  and  with  a  cent's  worth  of  charcoal  pre- 
pares a  large  dish  of  fruit.  These  furnaces  are 
of  diflTerent  sizes  and  of  the  shape  of  tiie  com 
mon  copper  skillet.  To  have  an  idea  of  its  con 
struction,  the  fair  reader  may  imagine  a  stone 
milk  pan,  wherewith  we  suppose  them  to  be  fa- 
miliar— with  sides  nearly  straight,  and  with  two 


Canada  ;  and  has  been  instructed,  very  properly, 
to  call  on  Dr.  Hosack  and  Governor  Clinton,  in  his 
way — from  these  gentlemen  he  will  doubtless  de- 
rive essential  aids;  and  we  trust,  that  in  the  spirit 
of  kindly  feeling,  which  is  generated  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences,  Mr.  Douglass  will  eve- 
ry where  experience  attention  and  assistance.  It 
may  be  in  the  power  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  to  make  some  accepta- 
ble offers  through  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  horticultu- 
ral Society  of  London — and  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
indigenous  plants,  grass,  grain,  8cc.  or  native  and 
natural  curiosities,  which  any  of  our  friends  may 
have  the  kindness  to  send  for  that  purpose,  will  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  D.  with  great  pleasure.  Let  na- 
tions and  politicians  differ  as  they  may,  kindred 
spirits  of  all  sects  au'.!  countries,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  w  1  cheerfully  coo  erate,  to  explore 
new  fi.'lus,  and  to  embellish  those  already  in  cul- 
tivation. 

^o^— 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREA  T~corrected  nuEKLr. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  '^7 — Howard  street, 
I  from  wagons,  g6  3"i — Superfine,  §6  50 — fine 
do.  g6  25— Wharf,  do.  ;^6  12<J — While  wheat,  gl 
14  to  1  25— Red  do.  $1  05  to  gl  10— Rye,  45 
cents — Corn,  36  a  37  cts. — country  Oats,  28  cts. — 
Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. — Live  Cattle,    S6  to  $6  50 

per   cwt. Bacon,  hog   round,    glO — Pork,    ^4 

50  to  5  50  per  c.  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  per  pound 
— Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  57^ 
to  1  50 — Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red 
Clover   Seed,     {86 — Orchard     Grass  do.    g.S — 

Herds'    Grass     do.     go — Timothy    do.     ,g4 

Flax  Seed,  75  to  s'o  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  35  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  -ncluding  ihe 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  g6  00, — Herrings,  No.  1, 
$2  70  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $'2  S'i — Fine  salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin)   14  cts.  per   lb — Eggs,  10  cts.   per'doz 

New    Hay,  gl5   per  ton— Old  do    gl8— Straw, 
810. 
Maryland  Tobacco. — No  sales. 


PrintCTl  evcrj  Friday  at  *;•»  ixr  aiiuuin,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEII.  Edi. 
tor.by  JOSEPH  UOBlNSON.ontbe  Nor*  Wpsi  i-ornir  or  Market 
and  Belvidere  directs.  linlii.i.ore  :  where  every  dtS'rijMion  of  IJook 
and  Job  Priutinc  i''  exec.ut,!  witb  tie*  ncs*  -1..1I  de.jiiitcb— Ordcn 
from  a  diitance  for  P.liNlING  or  MINDISH.  wuli  uro|ier  di- 
rectnms  promptly  attended  to,  addresKd  to  J.  Kubiinon,  BaltJaiore. 
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IMERESTING  EXTRACTS— /row  .1g-ricu!- 
turai  and  oi/ur  aildrimes  and  monoirs,  oit  the 
/iks  of  llic  Adiior  of  the  American  I'armer. 


whose  principles  he  does  not  unilerstand  ;  but 
whicli  were  discovered,  and  adapted  to  his  use, 
by  nien  who  never  set  foot  on  bo;iid  of  a  ship, 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  navigation  Ijeyoud  its 
theory.  The  s;ime  depemlance  of  art  on  science 
miglit,  if  necessary,  be  instanced  in  many  agr 


From    an    address    otLivKRFD    before    the i cultural  processes.'    It  ouglit,  therelore,  gentle- 
RocKiNGHAM,  (N.H.I   AoHicuLTURAL   soci- 1  men,  to  be  our  Study,  as  it  is  the  object  of  our 
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society,  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  science  and  jjractice  ;  to  excite 

*  ^*       .,*,*..     "        ,  enquiry,  and  impart  iiiforniation  ;  to  suggest  new 

institution   of    agricultural    societies,    and  experiments,  and  commi     cute  the  result  of  those 

meetings  and   exhibitions  to   which, already  tried 


low  land,  the  water  which  falls  upon  it,  or  runs 
in  iiom  the  surrounding  hills,  being  unable  to  en- 
Ler' tins  impervious  substratum,  must  remain  up- 
on the  surface,  till  evaporated  by  the  sun.  But 
this  evaporation  does  not  take  place,  till  long  af- 
■er  the  i)roper  season  for  sowing  and  planting 
riiL.-,e   operations   are,  therefore. 


public    meetings  and   exhibitions  to   which, alreud, 
they  lead,  arc  oi  essential  service  to  agrirulture,i,.ary  rewards,  a  spirit  of  honest  pride   and  gcne-jdit 
as  they  tend  to  raise  the  character  and  improve  irons  emulation  ;  to  cherish  in  the  farmer  anam-'tw 

♦  I...  .•>.>>i I W if.ii    t\^  \\',f    f-.niii/i'*    mid   tiv  *if.r.iiri t.p-    tn    Kif;.-.,.       fl. : »    i —     __.,     ■      .    »  *         ,    ,  .    ' 


nas  passed 

usu,;l,y  performed,  on  such  lands,  while  the  "earth 
IS  sull  wet  and  cold  ;  and  the  seed,  thus  sown  or 
plained,  either  rots  in  the  ground,  or  comes  up  so 
late  and  inipertect,  as  hardlv  to  repay  the  cost  of 
cultivation.  In  such  cases,  a  little  time  judicious- 
to  lousc  b>  premiums  and  hoao-ily  employed  in  corstructing  drains,  and  opeiung 

'  tches,  would  add  more  value  to  the  land,   th  in 

,  .    ,   ,  .     '1^*^  'lie  amount   of  labor  spent  upon  anv  other 

wisest  he  can   indulge— to  e.xcel  hispart  of  the  fr.ni.  Nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that 


>.;neigtibors m    the  amount   and   goodness  of  his  on  higher  lands,  the  earth  will  be  deprived    bv 
"-jcrops,   in  the    breed   and  tatness  ot  his  cattle,  in  draining,  of  any  moisture  which  is  either  neces^ 


the  cu'nditioii  of  the  faimcr;  and  by  securing  to|bition — the 

Ins  pursuit  its  just  rank  and  influence  in  society, !  neighbors,   in    the 

do  much  towards  preserving  him  from  the  igno 

ranee,  the  poverty,  and  consequent  servitude,  in-ih,»  „,ode  of  doing  business,  and  in  the  generaiap-  saiy  or  useful  to  the  soil      It  is  to   the  ronion^ 

to   which,  in  otner  countries,  the  cultivators  of  pearance,   oid.r  and  neatness  of  his  larm  ;  in  a  dews,  and  gentle  ralnsthat  fall  from  M^y  to^o"! 

word.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  render  agri-  ts^er.  that  ti.e  farmer  is  indebted  for  his  cons 
culture  more  regular  and  systematic  in  its  ar-  so  far  as  water  is  concerned  in  their  production  • 
rangements,  more  cen  v..  and  profitable  in  its  and  these  he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  bv  the 
returns  and  consequent  .  an  object  of  more  course  here  recommended.  But  the  Hoods  of 
general  attention  and  greater  regard  spring,  and  the  long  drenching  rai„s  of  au:umn 

1  he  leading  principles  of  agriculture  are  the  which  inundate  his'  low  lands,  and  render  his 
same  in  all  countries.  Ihe  object  every  where  fields  cold  and  unproductive,  should  never  be 
pursued  should  be,  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  suflered  to  stas-nate  within  liis  bounds  •  but 
and  expense,  to  obtain  from  the  earth  the  greatest  should  be  provided  with  an  easy  and  amnle'  out- 
jiossible  amount  ot  produce  which,  without  im-  let,  wherever  the  situation  of  the  land  admits  fas 
poverishment,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  The  it  generally  does)  of  being  drained 
me..ns  emplo>ed   lor  tliis  purpose  must  indeed      id.  TiLLAGE.-Having  thus  provided  against 


the  soil  have  too  often  fallen. 

Particular  circumstances  render  these  public 
meetings  more  necessary  to  fanners  than  to  any 
other  class  of  men.  Merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers arc  collected  in  towns  and  cities,  where  great 
numbers  come  daily  together ;  and  activity  and 
emulation  are  easily  excited  and  preserved. 
\N  ith  them,  therelore,  the  sense  of  a  common 
interest  is  constant  and  intense.  Improvements 
made  by  one  are  immediately  known  and  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  rest  ;  in  every  new  undertaking,  the 
best  models  are  followed  ;  and  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety is  seldom  retarded  by  an  obstinate  attach- 
iiicnt  to  old  methods,  after  new  and  more  con- 
venient ones  have  been  invented.  This  readiness 
to  improve — this  ambition  of  excellence,  and 
quick  instinct  of  interest — is  always  produced  by 
the  presence  of  multitudes  in  the  same  place  ; 
and  is  the  natural  result  of  the  alternate  union 
and  opposition  of  many  kindred  minds,  of  num- 
bers warmed  by  collision,  roused  by  difficulties, 
intent  upon  the  same  object,  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  one  common  good.  Agriculture,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  almost  deprived  of  this  main- 
sj.iing  of  action.  Farmers  live  necessarily  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  pursue  their  hum 
blc,  but  uselul  labor  in  the  solitude  of  forests,  and 
aniidst  the  silence  of  nature  ;  with  few  friends  to 
applaud  their  success,  or  rivals  to  call  forth,  by 
competition,  new  efi'orls  of  skill  or  fresh  exer 
tions  ot  industry.  It  is  to  supply  this  want  of 
emulation,  to  rouse  this  sluggish  indifference  of 
spirit,  and  present  more  powerful  motives  to  ru- 
ral activity  and  entei'ijrise,  that  agricultural  so- 
cieties have  been  recently  formed  in  different 
parts  of  our  country,  and  premiums  ottered, 
lor  proofs  of  uncommon  success,  in  the  various 
branches  of  jjiactical  husijauury. 

The  more  any  pursuit  is  made  the  subject  of 
general  enquiry  and  scientilic  arrangement,  tne 
hi[,her  it  rises  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  and 
the  greater  dignity  and  importance  it  acijuires. 
Untoiiunately  tor  agriculture,  it  has,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  been  more  practised  as  an  an  than 
studied  as  a  scivnce.  It  stems  indeed  to  have  been 
taken  tor  granted,  that  this  most  extensive  and 
dilhcult  of  all  the  arts,  could  be  brought  toperfec- 
tion,  without  those  aids  of  science,  to  which 
others  owe  their  chief  success.  The  greate.M 
improvements  in  many,  it  not  all,  the  arts  of 
life,  are  acknowledged  toha\e  been  made,  not 
b\  persons  engaged  immediately,  and  exclusively, 
in  the  praci  ce  oi  those  aits  ;  Inii  i,y  men  of  ex- 
tensive i.itoMii.ition  and  general  science,  whose 
minds  wer-  eiih.rged  by  study,  a. id  trained  to  a 
careiul  survey  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
tiie  various  oijjeCts  of  human  knowl  tige.  Proofs 
of  ihis  position  might  easily  be  adduced.  The 
maimer  iiaxer.-.es  tJie  oc.an,  by  tiie  aid  Oi  instil: 
Hjciils,  winch  he  ilid  net  invent,  auU  of  tables, 

Vo*..  b. — S.&, 


.   ,-,        ^  ■    -   -  J -Pply,  wortniess  and  scanty  com- 

unitoim  and  invariable.  To  dram  the  earth  of  its  pared  with  that,  which  the  skill  and  labour  of 
superfluous  moisture  ;  to  keep  it  loose  and  clean,  man  enai^le  him  to  draw  from  its  bosom  This 
by  frequent  ploughing  and  careful  cultivation;  to  increase  of  produce  rises  principally  from  the 
enrich  it  by  suitable  manures  ;  to  select  the  crops  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  re- 


baiidry,  which  is  at  once  simple,  comprehensive.  The  finer  the    particles  of  matte 


dry. 
are  divided. 


leading  eletects  ot  our  own  practice.  possible  form,   and  to  the  utmost  practical    cx'- 

1st.  Draining.— lo  drain  the  earth  of  its  su-  tent,  is  therefore,  the  first  great  step  towards 
pertluous  moisture,  though  an  obvious  dictate  of  rendering  it  fertile  and  productive.  This  can  be 
reason,  has  been,  in  general,  so  little  practised  in  effected  only  by  a  constant  and  liberal  use  of  the 
this  state,  that  draining  is  hardly  considered,  plough,— that  most  important  of  all  agricultural 
amuug  us,  as  a  regular  agricultural  operation,  implements,  which  never  runs  without  enrichinK 
And  yet  in    countries,  where  the  earth  nas  been. its  owner. 

cnuivateri  witn  the  most  success,  this  branch  of,  But  the  quality  of  the  soil  should  not  only 
improvement  has  always  been  ccnside  red,  as  be  improved,  but  its  depth  increased  ;  and  this 
01  the  hist  importance.  "  Lay  your  land  dry  ?'! must  e  done  by  deep,  as  the  former  by  fre- 
says  a  celebrated  Englisn  Farmer,  "  beloie  youiquent  ploughing.  Tne  ,un  and  air  exert  a  stea- 
•  attempt  any  thing  else."  A  due  proportion  ofidy  an,  powerful  i:,iiuence  upon  whatever  sub- 
moisture  IS  indeed  necessary  to  Uie  growth  of  stanc  s  tall  under  tneir  action;  and  it  is  to  this 
plants  ;  and  there  are  some  soils,  composed  piin-i  influence  that  the  earth  is  ir.debted  for   much   ot" 


cipally  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  draining  is 
not  only  useless,  but  miglit  be  injurious.  But  on 
most  farms  there  is  much  land,  which  is,  every 
t.ai  and  spring,  tilled  with  water;  and  thus  ren- 
dtied  cold,  sour,  anel  unproductive,  for  want  of 
drains  and  ditcher,  to  convey  off  the  stagnant 
mass.  Our  low  lands  are  thus  converted  into 
s  A  amps  and  mora  .-.es,  of  little  or  no  value  to  tlie 
owner,  though  in  themse.ves  capable  of  being 
made  the  richest  parts  of  the  farm.  The  waters 
collected  in  t!K;.e  bo^s  and  pools,  serve  iii  wet 
season  ,  to  drown  tne  laud,  and  ui  dry,  to  infect 
the  air.  ijotii  health  and  proht  e^aaliy  re  ,uire 
their  speedy  rein  i>al. 

Wherever  the  soil  rests  on  a  bottom  of  clay,  or 
compact  sand,  as  is  the  Case   with  much  of  our 


jits  fertility.  The  deeper,  therefore,  land  is 
ploughed,  pr.  vided  it  be  done  gradually  from 
year  to  )ear,  so  as  not  to  bring  up  too  much  dead 
earth  ai  once,   the   more  its  value  is  increased, 

....  t.ie  greater  will  be  its  returns  to  the  dili- 
gent cultivaiui.  Tne  onject  of  ploughing  being 
to  obtain  a  tine  mould,  it  ougiitio  be  done,  priu- 
cipally,  la  iiie  tall,  tiiat  our  severe  and  frequent 
irosts,  wiiicii  are,  in  otiier  reopects,  so  injurious 
CO  th     fariiur,  m  .y   here  co.ue  in  aid  of  hw  nan 

ujusry;  and  t  .e  g  eat  process  of  dei  pemng 
*na   putvenxii.g     \.    soil,  be  carried  on  by    the 

icments,  aj.nost  w  out  the  laijour  of  ,nan.  If 
tne   laua    .^e  low  a  ,d    wet,  it  s  \ould   be  thrown 

uto  ri.lses,  as  well  as  plougncd,  in  the  fall, 
that  it  may  tioi.  atifter  fromilie  water. 


iiH 
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Nor  are  these  the  only  good  effects  of  deep 
and  frequent  ploughini;.  The  careful  husband- 
rtian  suffers  nothing  to  encumber  his  ground, 
which  does  not  add  to  its  value.  To  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  is  therefore,  with  him,  an  ob- 
ject scarcely  less  important,  than  to  ijrcnnotc  tlie 
growth  of  corn  or  grain.  Tlie  necessity  of  des- 
troying them,  when  they  appear,  is  admitted  bj 
all ;  but  this  after-prudence,  by  which  evils  are 
attacked  only  when  they  have  reached  their 
maturity,  is  surely  much  inferior  to  that  preven- 
tive wisdom,  which  foresees  the  e\  il,  and  pre- 
vents its  existence.  By  shallow  ploughing,  the 
seeds  of  grass  and  weeds,  with  which  the  earth 
is  always  full,  and  deposited  near  the  surface, 
ready  to  spring  up  with  the  intended  iro]),  and 
requiring  much  time  and  labour  to  keep  them 
down.  By  deep  ploughing,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  buried  so  low  in  the  earth,  that  few  of 
them  ever  quicken  into  life  ;  and  those  few  pierce 
the  surface,  so  late  in  the  season,  as  to  do  little 
injury  to  the  harvest.  A  constant,  liberal,  and 
judicious  use  ot  the  plough  may,  therefore,  be 
recommended  as  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  plants,  while  it  prevents  the 
growth  of  weeds;  of  deepeniifg  the   soil,  by  ex 
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gling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  country,  mucl* 
system  or  reg\darity  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
But  this  excuse  for  bad  husbandry,  once  so  va- 
lid, can  be  no  longer  justly  urged,  at  least,  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  state.  A  new  era  has  ac- 
cordingly arisen  in  our  agriculture,  produced  by 
the  increase  of  our  population,  the  diminution 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  sudden  growth  of 
manufactures  amongst  us. 

With  this  change  uf  circumstances,  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  improvement  has  displayed  itself, 
which,  if  properly   directed,    will    produce  the 

in  the    amount    of  his    crops,    liis   industry  isl most  happy  results  for  the  whole  community.     If 

worse   than   useless;  and  he   is  becoming  dailyjany  inducement,  to  assist  in  givingit  thisdirectlon 

poorer  by  his  labour.     Much  good  land  has  been' 

in  this   wa)   destroyed,  for  want  of  considering 

that  the  earth  requires  food  as  well  as  man  ;  and 

that   a  field  may  be  starved,    if  not  as  quickly, 

yet     as    certainly,  as   an  ox  or   a    horse.     Any 

course    of   husbandry    which   leaves    the   land. 


clover,  corn,  and  other  large  plants.  Ashes  is 
another  niaiuire  which  seems  to  act,  something 
in  the  sauie  vvav,  by  its  power  to  attract  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere ;  and  therefore  does 
best,  where  tliis  moisture  is  most  wanted,  on 
liglii  lands  with  a   loose  or  gravelly  soil. 

But  it  is  principally  on  the  nutriment  drawn 
from  the  earth,  that  the  husbandman  must  re- 
ly, for  the  goodness  of  his  crops.  His  great 
object  here,  is  to  extract  much  produce,  with 
little  impoverishment  to  the  soil.  For  if  he 
loses,    in  the  \alue  of  his  lands,    what  he  gains 


could  be  wanted,  beyond  that  found  in  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  the  pursuit,  it  would  be  per- 
ceived, by  every  generous  mind,  in  the  peculiar 
value  which  even  small  iropiovtments  in  agricul- 
ture possess,  on  account  of  the  immense  number 
to  whom  the  benefit  of  such  improvements  ac- 
year  after  year,  worse  than  it  was  before,  mustjcrues.  Great  favors  confeired  on  a  few,  contri- 
be   pronounced  decidedly  bad;  to  keep  it  wherejbute  less  to  human  happiness,  than  small  advan- 


it  was,  is  barely  tolerable  ;  and  it  cannot  be  call 
ed  good,  if  every  year  does  not  render  it  richer 
and  more  productive  than  the  last.  By  return- 
ng  the   whole   crop  to  the  ground   on  which  it 


p(>  ing  all  its  parts  to  the  sun  and  air;  and  thus  grew,  the  strength  of  the  soil  wotdd  not  only  be 
()t  rendering  it  loose  and  friable,  pervious  to   the  preserved,    but   its   fertility    increased.     It  is  in 


tages  which  reach  to  many.  The  election  of  a 
palace,  though  at  the  expense  of  millions,  is  au 
achievement  of  less  importance  to  mankind,  'iiaii 
an  improvement,  however  small,  in  tiie  foi m  or 
structure  of  the  plough,  by  means  of  which  iour 
oxen  should  perform  the  labor  now  requueu  of 
ri '  ts  of  plants,  aud  ready  to  give  forth  all  its  this  way,  that  lands  in  a  state  of  nature  are  I  six.  In  the  former  case  the  pride  of  one  man 
■      •  •       ■         ^        .   .  •  ,      .     ,      .,  _   . _r  .,.:...,  'only  would  be  gratified;  in  the  latter  a  whole  na- 

tion is  enriched. — That  such  improvements  may 
be  made,  cannot  be  doubted  by  tliose  who  know 
what  has  been  already  done.  We  read  in  scrip- 
ture, that  when  Elijah  went  to  meet  Elisha,  he 
found  the  prophet  in  a  field  "  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen."  We  are  not  told  iiow 
many  men  it  took  to  drive,  nor  how  many  more 
to  hold  this  unwieldly  plough  ;  but  we  may  judge 
something  of  its  rudeness  of  construction,  by  the 
team  which  it  required.  The  Indians,  when  this 
country  was  first  discovered,  broke  up  their  land 
with  a  stake,  and  had  no  better  hoe  than  a  clam- 
shell. 

When  we  compare  these  rude  inventions  with 
our  present  agricultaral  implements,  (imperfect 
as  these  latter  still  ai-e,)  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
decide  who  were  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind — those  ingenious  mechanics,  who  first 
turned  the  stake  of  the  savage  into  a  plough, 
and  by  subsequent  improvements  reduced  the 
team  from  twelve  to  two  yoke  of  oxen, — or  those 


s'r.  ngth 'in  the  produc ion  of  useful  crops.  enriched,    by  the  mere   progress   of  vegetation, 

3d.  MANiiRhs. — But  h'  weve.  well  the  earth  and  are  ahvays  found  eminently  productive  by 
may  be  prepared,  by  these  nuans,  for  the  pur  the  first  cultivators.  But  to  raise  crops,  with 
pose  of  agriculture,  it  niu-t  in  time  be  exhaust-  no  other  view  than  merely  to  enrich  his  lands, 
ed,  by  a  continued  course  of  cropping,  if'  its  fer-  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  farmer.  He  ought, 
tility  be  not  pi-eserved  and  sustained,  by  the  however,  always  to  recollect,  that  if,  for  any 
application  of  suitable  manures. — The  food  of  length  of  time,  he  would  preserve  his  lands  in 
plants  is  derived  ehher  from  the  eartii,  air,  or  good  heart,  under  constant  cultivation,  he  must 
■water;  and  the  proportion  dawn  from  each  de-  bestow  upon  them,  in  the  form  of  manure,  ani- 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Some  mal  and  vegetable  matter,  equal  to  that  taken 
plants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  at-  from  them  in  the  form  of  crops. 
Biosphere,  and  will  grow  and  flourish,  at  least  Nor  is  this  so  difficult  to  be  effected  as  might 
for  a  time,  without  even  touching  the  ground  ;  at  first  be  supposed.  Beside  the  ordinary  sup- 
others  live  only  in  water  or  on  its  surface ;  but  plies  of  the  barn-yard,  upon  which  I  need  not 
the  greater  part  require  the  combined  aid  of  all  here  enlarge,  the  refuse  of  his  crops,  which 
three  to  sustain  and  perfect  their  growth.  The  though  useless  to  him,  is  invaluable  to  his  lands, 
fovourable  effects  of  water  upon  plants  are  well  and  the  aid  which  may  be  derived  from  lime, 
known  and  obvious.  A  heavy  dew,  or  slight  gypsum,  salt,  marl,  and  other  extrinsic  sour- 
fall  of  rain,  revives  vegetation,  and  gives  a  re-  ces — our  swamps,  and  meadows,  and  low  lands, 
freshing  glow  and  animation  to  the  face  of  na-  are  every  where  filled  with  a  rich  mass  of  ve- 
tuie.  These  agents  are,  however,  very  little  getable  mould,  which  may  be  truly  pronounced 
subject   to  the  power  o;  man.     In  our  rough  and  inestimable   in  value,   as  it   is  inexhaustible    in 


uneven  country,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our | amount.  It  has  been  here  accumulating,  for|sanguinary  warriors,  who,  to  enslave  nations, 
agiiculture,  irrigation  could  not  generally  be! ages,  from  the  decay  of  vegetables,  the  fall  ofj 
attempted  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Wei  leaves  and  trees,  and  the  wash  of  the  surrounding 
may  indeed  guard  against  the  bad  effects  of  tool  lands.  Into  these  neglected  nooks,  and  dark  re- 
much  water,  by  draining;  but  cannot  expect  to  ]  cesses  of  his  farm,  the  industi-ious  husbandman 
collect  it  in  tanks,   as  in    India;    or  to  lead    it, !  ought  to  dig  as  for  mines  of  gold.     If  rightly  ' 


as  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
ducts  and  canals,  to  irrigate  and  refresii  our 
thirsty  soils. 

With  respect  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of 
the  air,  or  rather  of  the  putrescent  matter 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  the  only  method  by 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it,  in  greater 
abundance  than  is  spontaneously  furnished  by  na- 
ture, is  to  cultivate  such  plants  as  have  a  pecu- 
liar attraction  for  this  floating  manure,  and  ab- 
sorb it,  from  the  air,  more  copiously  than  others. 
This  is  the  case  generally  with  broad-leaved 
and  wide-spreading  plants,  which,  drawing  their 
nutriment  principally  from  air  and  water,  are, 
on  that  account,  less  exhausting  to  the  soil.  It 
is  to  its  peculiar  p  .wer  of  enabling  plants  to 
extract,  and  transfer  to  the  earth,  this  inexhaus 
tible  wealth  of  the  atmosphere,  that  Gypsum, 
or  plaster  of  paris,  seems  to  owe  its  principal 
value  as  an  agricaltural  agent.  It  accordingly 
produces  the  greatest  effects  on  dry  or  calca- 
rious  soils,  where  a  deficiency  of  moisture  is 
nsually  felt;  and  succeeds  best  when  applied  to 


proved,  they  will  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  restoring  vigour  to  his  exhausted  lands,  of 
preserving  those  that  are  still  unimpaired,  and 
enable  him,  by  the  aid  of  drains,  to  convert  his 
useless  wastes  into  fertile  fields.  I  need  hardly  re 
mark  how  few  among  us  have  availed  themselves, 
in  its  full  extent,  of  this  great  source  of  agricul- 
tural improvement. 


In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  there 
was  no  want  of  land,  but  a  very  great  want  of  men. 
The  object  with  the  first  settlers,  was,  therefore, 
to  spread  their  labour  over  as  large  a  surface  as 
possible.  The  permanent  improvement  of  the 
soil  was,  with  them,  an  object  of  no  importance. 
When  one  spot  was  stripped  and  plundered  a' 
its  wealth, — the  wealth  of  ages,  accumulate  i 
on  its  surface,^another  was  at  hand,  as  cheap  m 
ihe  former,  and  of  unexhausted  fertility.     VVIiii 


converted  )jloughshares  into  swords,  and,  to  feed 
their  rapacious  armies,  robbed  the  husuandman 
of  his  harvest.  Yet  the  former  are  forgotten  or 
despised,  while  the  latter  are  remembered  and 
admired.  The  same  misapplication  of  applause, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  exertion  on  the  other,  may 
be  traced  in  every  walk  of  life.  Half  the  ingenu- 
ity expended,  in  vain,  u|)on  tiie  /lerjietual  motion, 
would  have  supplied  us  with  innumerable  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  more  perfect  than  any  we 
now  possess  ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  and  ta- 
lent devoted  to  astrology,  to  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  or  the  elixir  -uitae,  would  have  disco- 
vered the  various  properties  of  soils,  and  made 
Ub  familiar  with  the  best  modes  of  farming. 
The  art  of  making  cider, — the  best  and  hejilthi- 
est  of  our  liquors, — is  still  in  its  infancy;  while 
that  of  making  rum,  whose  deadly  poison  sen:ls 
thousands  yearly  to  the  grave,  has  been  for  cen- 
turies perfectly  understood ! 

The  connexion  of  virtne  with  regular  indus- 
try, and  of  happiness  with  tlie  gradual  acq.iisi- 
tion  of  property,  is  among  the  kindest  and  most 
benevolent  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to 
nan.     He    who  from    want  of  system    and   eco- 


engaged  in  clearing  up  new   lands,  and   stru^,-  nomy  m  his  pursuits,  adds  nothing  to  his  fortune, 
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but  is  every  day  becoming  poorcx-  and  more  de- 
pendent, will  be  rarely  found  to  be  either  a  very 
happy  man,  or  a  very  useful  member  of  society. 
Acquiring  nothing  permanent  by  his  industry,  he 
takes  little  satisfaction  in  his  business  or  profes- 
sion, whatever  it  may  be  ;  and  can  never  experi- 
ence those  /ilrasiirfs  of  ffuin — of  constant,  regu 
lar,  though  moderate  gain — which  every  thrifty 
farmer  feels;  and  which, —  however  nobler 
minds  may  be  swayed  by  higher  motives — con- 
tributes, more  than  honor,  wealth,  or  power,  to 
make  the  mass  of  men  cheerful,  happy,  and  con- 
tented, industrious  in  their  own  pursuits,  friendly' 
in  their  intercourse  with  others,  and  usefu',  vir- 
tuous, and  upright,  in  the  various  relations  of  so- 
cial life. 

For  such  men,  vice  and  folly,  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  the  waste  of  luxury,  and  the  idleness 


apples,  that  weigh  about  one  pound,  and  fall   oft 
in  due  time  for  drying  or  making  cider. 

1  have  estimated  such  parts  of  my  orchard  as 
have  Ijecn  planted  with  trees,  without  grafting,  to 
average  aboiit  three  good  and  valuable  kinds  of 
apples,  from  every  ten  trees.  I  disapprove  of 
grafting  the  trees,  when  small  in  the  nursery,  as 
we  may  cut  off  better  fruit  than  we  insert,  and 
destroy  some  better  and  larger  kinds  than  are 
yet  known. 

I  believe  in  Darwin's  ideas,  that  the  different 
kinds  of  apples  have  their  certain  age,  after 
which  they  depreciate  and  exijire,  and  that  graft- 
ing is  but  an  elongation  of  the  same  declining 
kind  of  tree  ;  especially  as  the  Vandaveer  that 
used  to  be  so  large  and  fine  since  my  remem- 
ivIiiLli  bringetli  wan/,  possess  but  few  attractions. |l>''«"ce  is  now  extinct  in  the  place  of  my  nativity 
Occupied  incessantly  with  some  useful  labor,  or|  with  a  bitter  rot,  and  the  //«?  pi/i/tins,  Rliude- 
some  innocent  cnjovmcnt,  they  have  no  need  ni' Inland  greenings  and  blue  /learmains,  are  very 
scandal  to  amuse  their  vacant  hours  ;  fenvy  comesj  mucli  depreciated  in  size  and  flavour, 
not  to  corrode  their  tempers,  nor  disappointed|  At  an  early  period  of  life,  I  was  instructed  in 
ambition  to  corrupt  theii- hearts.  The  idler  finds! 'he  practice  of  grafting,  and  thought  I  under- 
them  too  busy  lor  vice,  and  the  demagogue  tcoj  stood  it  perfectly,  but  a  circumstance  took  place 


tree  of  the  ten,  which  grew  the  longest  time  be- las  to  always  take  the  bulge,  between  the  year's 
lore  It   produced,  bore  large,  yellow,  flat,  sweet/growth,  to  shave  and  set  in  the  stock,  as  in  that 

joint  or  bulge,  between  the  year's  growth,  the 
vood  is  curled  open,  and  porus,  to  receive  the 
sap  readily  from  the  stock,  and  such  scions  will 
grow  and  flourish — when  if  taken  from  any  other 
part  of  the  twig  they  would  not  grow. 

3d.  The  clay  should  be  very  fine  and  tough, 
and  pressed  and  bound  water  tight  round  the 
stock  below  the  split  to  retain  all  the  sap  that 
oozes  out  to  support  the  graft. 

By  strictly  adhering  to  this  German  science,  I 
have  grafted  several  apple  trees  as  late  in  the 
season  as  the  latter  part  of  June,  that  flourished 
and  grew  well,  and  are  the  best  of  bearing  trees. 
From  all  the  experiments  that  I  have  tried  in 
raising  orchards,  1  would  advise  setting  out  of 
the  trees,  and  seeing  a  sample  of  their  fruit  be- 
fore grafting,  as  all  the  best  kinds  of  apples 
were  at  f-rst  natural,  and  perhaps  by  such  a 
general  trial  some  better  kinds  may  appear  than 
are  yet  known. 

I  would  also  advise  in  grafting  such  bearing 
trees,  to  only  take  off  half  the  top  in  one  season. 
I  have  often  taken  off  the  whole,  and  if  the  sea- 


happy  fur  factious  discontent.  Exempt  from  t^"  convince  me  to  the  contrary,  by  some  impor- |son  is  wet  they  have  done  well,  but  if  the  season 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  bustling  crowd,  theyj'^nt  facts  in  that  art,  which  should  be  generally jproves  hot  and  Jry,  the  trees  generally  die,  or 
enjoy,  in   calm  contemplation,   the    beauties  and:  known.  the  sun  kills  the  bark  on  the  south  sides  of  them, 

the  bounties  of  nature,  before  which  the  works  of|  Thirty-five  years  ago,  last  winter,  I  was  tra-  and  then  they  are  ever  defective  ;  a  rot  takes 
art,  and  the  schemes  of  ambition,  vanish  and  are  ^'^"'"S  'i'  tlie  upper  part  of  Maryland,  near  the  .place,  and  such  trees  generally  blow  down, 
forgotten.  In  the  cjuiet  dignity  of  rural  retire-!  banks  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  was  informed  I  have  also  observed  that  apple  trees  grow  anil 
mnt,  they  are  wise,  without  the  parade  of  learn  that  they  had  a  curious  old  German  doctor,  abearthe  best  when  planted  beside  a  stone  wall, 
ing  ;  powerful,  without  a  wish  to  injure,  and  hap  !  man  of  great  science,  that  had  paid  much  at-  more  especially  these  late  seasons  of  great 
py,  without  the  pom])  of  office,  or  the  ensigns  ofltentionto  orcharding;  that  he  had  made  between  drought,  that  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
power.  It  might  be  thought  too  mucli  to  say,!  200  and  300  acres  of  grafted  orchard,  and  niaae  fences  are  generally  of  stone,  abundance  of  ap- 
that  he  who  conducts,  with  poi-fect  skill  and  judg-  ^'^st  quantities  of  cider  all  winter  to  supply  tiie  pies  might  be  raised  without  the  trees  incommo- 
ment,  all   the    complicated  concerns  of   an   ex-  cities    ot    Baltimore    and     Alexandria,    besides  ding  the  plough,  and  where  there  is  only  one  row 


tensive  farm,  might  as  well  direct  an  aimy  or  go-  feeding  and  fattening  a  large  stock  of  creatures,  of  trees  across  a  field  they  may  be  planted  within 
vern  a  state.  And  yet  the  one  talent  is,  perhaps,  I  turned  out  of  the  road  and  went  to  see  him,  and  15  or  20  feet  of  each  other.  In  planting  trees  bv 
as  rare  as  the  other,  and  the  perfect  farmer  aspv=*s  surprised,  as  I  rode  to  the  door,  to  hear  him  a  wall  I  would  recommend  as  much  as  may  be, 
seldom  found  as  the  able  general,  or  accomplish-  tell  his  negro,  in  German,  to  give  my  horse  half  to  plant  them  on  the  north  sides  to  keep  the  bias- 
ed statesman.      His   value   is  at   least  equal  to  a  bushel  of  sweet  apples.     His  situation  was  on  soms  back  and  secure  from  the  late  frosts. 


theirs  ;  and  if  rank  depended  upon  utility,  the 
place  assigned  him,  in  public  estimation,  would 
Bot  be  less  distinguished. 

****** 


FROM  THEPITTSFIELD  SUN. 

ON  GRAFTING  APPLE  TREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  jYew  England  Farmer. 

Sir — Having  seen  in  your  papers  some  observa- 
tions on  the  grafting  and  raising  of  apple  trees,  in 
which  I  have  had  much  experience,  am  free  to 
communicate  the  result  of  iny  observations. 

1  uiffer  in  opinion  from  such  European  authors 
as  recommend  the  ground  :or  nurseries  to  be 
made  extraordinarily  rich,  as  I  observed  that 
youitg  trees,  transplanted  from  a  richer  to  a 
poorer  soil,  do  not  flourish  or  become  so  pro- 
ductive as  such  as  are  transplanted  from  a  poorer 
to  a  richer  soil. 

The  seeus  of  apple  will  not  produce  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  ;  that  I  have  fully  proved,  by  one 
experiment.  I  raised  in  my  garden,  from  the 
seeds  of  one  favorite  apple,  ten  trees,  that  after 
Iveiiig  transplanted  in  my  orchard,  grew  to  bear 
iruit.  Not  one  of  them  resembled  their  mother 
apple,  and  no  two  were  like  each  other.  Seven 
t)t  them  produced  very  small  siuir  apples,  some 
•white,  some  striped,  some  yellow,  some  early, 
others  late.  These  7  trees  1  marked  for  grafting. 
Ot  the  other  three,  the  largest  and  most  thrifty 
tree  produced  an  excellent,  pleasant,  long,  stri- 
|)ed  ajjple,  of  good  size,  very  mellow  and  juicy 
m  autumn,  neither  sweet  lior  sour. — The  next 
largest  tree  produced  a  red,  sweet  apple,  about 
tht  size  of  the  flat  pippin,  and  will  keep  in  the 
wmter  near   as  well.     The  other,  the  smallest 


a  lime  stone  land,  of  a  S.  W.  descent  ;  some 
very  rough  ;  but  his  trees  appeared  to  grow  well 
arnongst  the  rocks.  In  places  where  the  ground 
suited  it  with  lime  stone  springs,  for  mowing 
land.  His  orchards  were  too  extensive  for  my 
view.  He  had  a  number  of  large  framed  build- 
ings, in  which  he  had  large  quantities  of  apples 


SAMUEL  PRESTON. 
Stockfiort,  Penn.  Oct.  10,  1822. 

FROM    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FABTMEJI, 

Admiral   Sir   Isaac  Coffin,   member  of  the 


gathered  to  freeze,  and  said  that  apples  after  Bfitish  Parliament,  having  from  a  regard  to  his 
being  frozen  made  the  most  and  best  cider.  It  native  State,  and  with  a  wish  to  promote  its  agri- 
was  a  mild  thawing  time,  and  he  had  abundance  culture,  purchased  at  great  expense,  a  bull  of  the 
of  people  makifig  cider.  They  ground  their  soft  ^''^t  breed  in  Great  Britain,  and  sent  him  as  a 
apples  under  large  wooden  wheels,  turning  in  pi'cpent  to  the  trustees  of  the  IMassachusetts 
circular  troughs.  On  the  beds  of  the  presses  Society  for  promoting  agriculture — 
they  had  frames  of  slats  in  whjch  they  put  straw  M  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  this  2Ul  day  of 


to  retain   the  soft  pomace.     Their  presses  were 
long  beams,  say   60  feet,  raised  and  drawn  down 


August,  1823 
Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  bepre- 


with  levers.  As  the  establishment  stood  on  de-  sented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  Admi- 
scending  ground  the  cider  ran  from  the  presses,  Iral  Coffin,  for  his  very  valuable  present,  and 
in  troughs,  and  passed  through  several  strainers  that  he  express  to  him  their  sense  of  his  patriot- 
before  it  entered  the  casks.  lism,  and  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  which  nei- 

He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  bred  to  or-'ther  time  nor  distance  had  been  competent  to 
charding   in  Germany,  that  he   had  raised   andi weaken. 

planted  all  his  trees,  and  grafted  the  greater  parti     'I'hat  the  animal  presented  by  him,  is  a  noble 

of  theiii,  after  they  began  to  bear,  if  he  disliked  one,  and  affords  in  his  own  person,  proof  of  his 

he  fruit.  Idescent  from  the  most  approved  stocks,  independ- 

I  observed  that  I  thought  the  season  would  be  lent  of  the  historical  pedigree  which  accompani«? 
too  short  for  grafting  so  many  trees.     He  told  me  him. 

that  it  might  be  performed  at  any  time  in  tiie|  That  for  the  present  season,  he  be  placed  at 
tore  part  of  summer,  if  a  wet  growing  time,  and  the  farm   of  .fohn  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  and 


1  would  observe  the  following  directions  : 

1st.  Be  careful  not  to  loosen  the  bark  of  the 
stock  in  splitting  it ;  and  the  safest  way  to  guard 
against  that  is  to  split  the  bark  with  a  sharp 
pointed  knife,  before  the  splitting  of  the  stock 


that  he  will  be  (lermitted  to  be  used  by  any  far- 
mers at  the  moderate  price  of  five  dollars  for 
each  cow.  In  future  years  he  shall  be  removed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  various  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  and 


2d.  As  after  the  leaves  are  grown  it  is  not  ex-iin  no  case  shall  an  higher  premium  be  required 
pected  to  use  scions  from  a  distance,  but  to  cut|than  is  above  stated,  it  being  the  wish  of  this 
them  out  of  the  orchard  as  wanted,  l)f  sure  in  Board  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  country  as  ra- 
selecting  the  grafts  to  cut  thein  in  such  manneripidly  as  possible  ;  and  as  the  trustees  receiTe  na 
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emo'iHment  fioiii  hini,  should  there  be  any,  it  will 
goto  support  the  grtat  interest  of  agriculture. 
If  a  lower  sum  shouUl  be  demaiuled,  farnier- 
might  be  careless  of  his  progeny  ;  if  an  higher 
they  might  not  choose  to  incur  so  great  an  ex 
pense,  at  so  much  lisk  ;  his  cost  in  England  was 
g5Kl  64  ;  the  expenses  of  his  transportation,  &c 
gllo  26  cents;  whole  amount  5SC94  90.  His  pe- 
digree, as  follows  : — got  by  Mr.  Wetherell's  North 
Star;  dam  by  Comet;  grandam  by  Wellington; 
great  grandam  by  Granby. 

North  Star  was  by  Comet  ;  dam  by  U  n  onct  ; 
grandam  by  Cripple  ;  great  grandam  by  Irish- 
man ;  great  great  grandam  by  Hubback. 

Notice  will  be  given  seasonably,  every  spring, 
ir.  what  county  and  town  this  bull  will  be  placed, 
to  the  intent  of  affording  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
stock,  which  the  first  agriculturists  of  Europe 
have  deemed  the  most  perfect,  in  regai-d  to  dis- 
position fur  fattening,  and  aptitude  for  the  dairy. 
This  improved  breed  is  not  the  result  of  acci 
dent,  but  of  great  care  at  d  attention,  to  make 
such  crosses  of  the  breed  of  horned  cattle,  as 
should  combine  the  most  valuable  qualities.  The 
trustees  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
bull  presented  by  Admiral  Coffin,  (which  ar 
rived  in  fine  order)  combines  all  these  qualities, 
judging  from  his  pedigree  and  appearance. 

When  the  trustees  speak  of  the  price  of  five 
dollars  for  each  cow,  being  moderate,  they  havt- 
no  reference  to  ordinary  prices,  but  to  the  value 
affixed  to  bulls  of  this  approved  race,  in  England 
and  America.  Bull  calves,  of  six  months  old,  ba\  t 
bf  11  sold  as  high  as  SO  guineas,  org233,  in  Ens- 
land,  and  in  this  country,  at  giO.  If  the  price 
•were  diminished,  the  best  cows  would  not  be  sent 
to  the  animal;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees 
that  only  the  best  cows  should  be  sent.  Breeds 
of  cattle  can  never  be  improved,  until  there  be 
sufficient  encouragement  offered  for  their  produc- 
tion, and  high  prices  alone  can  effect  this  desira- 
ble end. 

Admiral  Coffin  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  and  a  vole  passed  to  present 
him  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  Journal. 

A  copy  from  the  record, 

BENJ.  GUILD,  Jsst.  Rec.  Sec. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massacliusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering, publickly,  their  thanks  to  Captain  Jack- 
son, of  the   ship  Herald,  for  the  great  care  and 


with    the    exception    of   one,    whose    name   was 
Hugh  Williams  ! — Briniol  Mercury. 

Several  interesting  and  verv  useful  publica- 
lions.  comiected  with  the  every  day's  operations 
of  house  wifery,  and  domestic  reconomy  gene- 
!-ally,  have  been  jiublished  in  England  by  Fred- 
rick Accum — of  th-.'se  we  have  recei\'ed  his 
•■  Treatise  on  auul  rERATioNS   of  food  and 

CULINAltY  poisons,"  hlS  "  CULlNAIiY  CHKMISrKY, 
EXHIBITING      THE     SCtKNTIFIC     PRINCIPLFS       OF 

COOKERY,"  and  his  "  aht  of  making  wine  from 
N.\TiVE  fruits."  To  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  first  .ibove  mentioned,  we 
have  taken  a  notice  of  it  from  Blackwood's  Edin- 
bur  ',h  Magazine,  and  as  the  time  is  at  hand,  and 
the  fruit  ready  for  the  ladies  to  make  their  con- 
serves, we  have  also  given  some  recipes  on  that 
subject  fiom  his  culinary  chemistry ;  we  shall 
continue  to  make  these  extracts,  with  reference 
tothe  seas'iii,  rather  than  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  in  the  work,  and  though  we 
have  the  vanitv  to  hope  that  the  Farmer  is  gene 
rally  read  by  the  inintrcss,  as  well  as  tlie  master 
of  the  faiuilies  in  whicli  it  is  taken  ;  to  be  useful 
to  the  /brmir  is  our  particular  expectation  and 
wish,  in  muking  these  extracts  ;  we  desire  there- 
fore that  the  numbers  containing  them  may  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  Of  their  correctness  and 
utility,  they  arc  more  competent  judges  than 
we,  the  husbands  — Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

From  Blackiuood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  JVo.  35, 

Page  54-2. 
A  TREATISE   ON  ADULTERATED   PRO- 
VISIONS.— By  Fredrick  Accum. 

"there  is  death  in  thf.  pot." 

II.  Kings — Chap.vl.  Verse  xi. 
Mr.  Accum,  it  appears,,  is  one  of  those  verv 
good  natured  friends,  who  is  quite  resolved  not 
to  allow  us  to  be  cheated  and  poisoned  as  our  fa- 
thers were  before  us,  and  our  children  will  bt 
after  us,  without  cackling  to  us  of  our  danger, 
and  opening  our  eyes  to  abysses  of  fraud  and  im- 
position, of  the  very  existence  of  which  we  had 
until  now  the  good  fortune  to  be  entirely  igno 
rant.  His  book  is  a  perfect  death's  head,  a  me- 
mento mori,  the  perusal  of  any  single  chapter  ol 
which  is  enough  to  throw  any  man  into  the  blue 
devils  for  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Accum  puts  us  some 
thing  in  mind  of  an  officious  blockhead,  who, 
instead  of  comforting  his  dying  friend,   is   con- 


chimeras  dire  of  danger — not  only  does  he  trem- 
ble over  the  tureen — and  faint  over  tlie  flesh-pot  : 
but  even  in  his  chintz  night  gown,  and  red  mo- 
rocco slippers,  he  is  not  secure.  An  imaginary 
sexton  is  continually  jogging  his  elbow  as  he 
writes  ;  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones  rise  on 
his  library  table  :  and  at  the  visionary  tomb- 
stone of  the  best  end  of  his  sofa  he  beholds  a 
granite — 

ON  WHICH  ARE  INSCRIBED  THE 
DREADFUL  WORDS— 


Ilic  Jacct, 
FREDRICK  ACCUM, 

0|)erative  Chemist, 

OLD  COJIPTON  street, 

SO  no. 


attention  bestowe<l  by  him  on  their  fine  imported!  tinually  jogging  him  on  the  elbow  with  such 
bull,  Admiral, presentedtotheSocietyby  Sir  Isaacjcheering  assurances  as  the  following.  "I  am 
C.Din,  without  which  care  he  must  prooably  have  sorry  there  is  no  hope;  my  dear  fellow,  you  must 
perished  during  his  long  and  boisterous  passage,  kick  the  bucket  soon.  Your  liver  is  diseased, 
This  example  is  worthy  of  imitation,  as  upon  the  I  your  lungs  gone,  your  bowels  as  impenetrable  as 


patriotic  assiduity  of  ship-masters  often  d(  pends 
the  acquisition  of  plants  and  animals,  which  may 
prove  of  importance  to  their  country. 
In  be4ialfof  the  Trustees, 

JOHN  LOWELL,  President. 
Roxbury,  August  28,  1823. 


Remarkable  Occurrence. — In  the  year  1664,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  a  boat  on  the  Menai 
(North  Wales,)  crossing  that  strait,  with  81  i);is- 
seiigers,  was  upset,  and  oidy  one  passeng-r, 
named  Hugh  Williams,  was  saved.  On  the 
same  day,  in  the  year  1785  was  upset  another 
bo:,t, containing  about  60  persons,  and  every  soul 
peiished,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose 
name  also  was  Hugh  Williams  ;  and  on  the  5th 
August,  1820,  a  third  boat  me!  the  same  disaster, 
kul  the  passengeis  of   this  were  no   more   than 


marble,  your  legs  swelled  like  door-posts,  your 
face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  the  doctor  just 
now  assured  me  you  could  not  live  a  week." 

Mr.  Accum's  work  is  evidently  written  in  the 
same  spirit  of  dark  and  melancholy  anticipation, 
which  pervades  Dr.  Robinson's  celebrated 
"  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  ftc.  against  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe."  The  conspiracv 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Accum  is  certainly  of  a  still 
more  dreadful  nature,  and  is  even  more  widely 
ramified  than  that  which  excited  so  much  horror 
in  the  worthv  professor.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of 
brewers,  bakers,  grocers,  wine  merchants,  con 
fectioners  apothecaries,  and  cooks,  against  the 
lives  of  all  and  every  one  of  his  majesty's  liege 
subjects.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Accum's 
nerves  are  considerably  agitated,  that — 


Since  we  read  his  book,  our  ajjpetite  has  visi- 
bly decreased.  At  the  Celtic  club,  yesterday, 
we  dined  almost  entirely  on  roast"  blef;  .Mr! 
Oinan's  London-particular  Madeira  lost  all  its 
relish,  and  we  turned  pale  in  the  act  of  eating  a 
custard,  when  we  recollected  the  dreadful  jiun- 
ishment  inflicted  on  custard  eaters,  in  page  326 
of  the  present  work.  We  beg  to  assure  our 
friends,  therefore,  that  at  the  present  moment 
they  may  invite  us  to  dinner  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  Our  diet  is  at  present  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Parnel's  hermit, 

"  Our  food  the  fruits,  our  drink  the  crystal  well;" 
I 

though  we  trust  a  few  d;i\s  will  recover  us  fiom 
our  panic,  and  enable  us  to  resume  our  former 
habits  of  life.  Those  of  our  friends,  therefore, 
who  have  any  intention  of  pasturing  us,  had  bet- 
ter not  lose  the  ])resent  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
So  favourable  a  combination  of  circumstances 
must  have  been  quite  uidioped  for  on  their  part, 
and  most  probably  will  never  occur  again.*  V.  S. 
Since  l)\'  the  publication  of  .Mr.  Accum's  book, 
an  end  has  beeti  for  ever  put  to  our  former  bles- 
sed state  of  ignorance,  let  us  arm  ourselves  witii 
philosophy,  and  boldly  venture  to  Inok  our  dan- 
ger in  the  f.-ice  ;  or,  as  the  poet  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  in  language  singularly  applicable, 

"  Come,    Christopher,   and  leave   all  meaner 

things. 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings  ; 
Let  us,  since  life  can  little  else  supply; 
Than  just  to  swallow  poison  and  to  die'; 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  dreadful  field, 
Tr\  what  the  brewer,  what  tlie  baker  yield  ; 
Explore  the  druggist's  shop,  the  butchers'  stall. 
Expose  their  roguery,  and — damn  them  all  !" 

Pope. 

Melancholy  as  the  details  are,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous,  we  think,  in  the  very  ex- 
tent to  which  the  deceptions  arc  carried.  So  in- 
extricably are  we  all  immersed  in  this  mighty 
labyrinth  of  fraud,  that  even  the  venders  of  poi- 
son themselves  are  forced,  by  a  sort  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  to  swallow  it  in  their  turn. — Thus 
the  apothecary,  who  sells  the  poisonous  ingredi- 
eius  to  the  brewer,  chuckles  over  his  roguery, 
and  swallows  his  own  drugs  in  his  daily  copious 


*    Ta  save  some  trouble,  we  may  announce  that 

we  are  already  engaged  to  dinner,  on  the   23(/, 

27th,  and  28th  o/  this  month,  and  to  evening  ftar- 

ties,  on  the   22d,  23d,  2b</i,  2iith,  and  29th,  and 

25,  and,  singular  to  relate,  the  whole  perished, JNot  only  at  the  festive  board  is  he  haunted  by  od  of  March. 


"  Sad  forebodings  shake  him  as  he  writes.' 


1/ 
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AMKUK^AN   KAWMKK. 


exhibitions  of  brown  stout.  The  brewer  in  his 
turn,  is  jjoisoned  by  the  baker,  the  Niinfincr- 
chuiit,  and  the  grocer.  And,  whenever  the  ba 
kcr's  stomach  fails  him,  he  meets  his  couli  df 
ifruce  in  the  uduUerated  diuj;s  of  his  frietid  the 
apothecary,  whose  health  he  has  been  gradual!} 
contributing  to  imderinine,  by  feedina;  him  every 
nioining  on  chalk  and  alum,  in  the  shape  of  hoL 
rolls. 

Our  rcadei  s  will  now,  we  think,  be  able  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  perils  to  which  they 
are  exposed  by  eveiy  meal. 

Mr.  Acci:ii;'s  details  on  the  adulteration  of 
wine  are  extremely  am])le,  and  so  interesting, 
that  we  regret  our  limits  prevent  our  niakin;^ 
more  copious  extracts,  and  ol>lige  us  to  refer  onr 
readers  for  further  information  to  the  work  itself. 
Havinirthns  laid  open  to  our  view  the  arcunaof 
the  cellar,  Mr.  Accum  ne:<t  treats  us  with  an 
expose  of  thcsecrets  of  the  bnw  iiouse.  Verily, 
tlK  winc-mcrchant  and  l)rewer  ai-e  /iu7-  nobilf 
Jrulrum;  and  after  the  following  disclosures,  it 
will  henceforth  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indif- 
f<  rence  to  us,  whether  we  drink  Perry  or  Cham- 
pai.nne.  Hermitage  or  Brown  stout.  Lalel  aii- 
gins  in  Jioculo,  there  is  a  d'scai-t  and  death  in 
them  all,  and  one  is  only  preferable  to  the  other, 
because  it  will  poison  us  at  about  one-tenth  of  the 
expense. 

••  Malt  liquors,  and  particularly  porter,  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  ' 
and  of  ether  large  towns,  is  amongst  those  arti- 
cl<  s,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  greatest 
frauds  are  frequently  committed. 

"  The  practice  of  adulteiatingbeer  appears  to 
be  of  early  date.  To  shew  that  they  have  aug- 
mented in  our  own  days,  we  shall  exhibit  an  ab- 
stract from  documents  laid  lately  before  Parlia- 
ment." 

Mr.  .\ccum  not  only  amply  proves,  that  un 
wholesome  ingredients  are  used  l)y  fradulent 
brewers,  and  that  very  deleterious  substances 
arc  also  vended  both  to  brewci-s  and  publicans 
foi-  adulterating  beer,  but  that  the  ingredients 
mixed  up  in  tlie  brewer's  enchanting  cauldron  are 
placed  above  all  competition,  even  with  the  po- 
tent charms  of  Macbeth's  witches  : 


sonous   lozenges,  poisonous   lemon    acid,  pbison 
•usiiiuslirooms,  ])oisou<)us  catsup,  and  poisonous 
s'"'rt   water  !      Keuil   this   and   wonder  how   you 
live ! 

While  we  thus  suiTer  under  accumulated  mise 


i()7 


s  brought  upon  us  by  the  miprinci|)led  avarice 
and  cupidity  of  others',  it  is  surely  incumbent  on 
us  not  wantonly  to  increase  the  catalogue  by  any 
negligence  or  follies  of  our  own.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  in  the  cookery  book,  which  forms 
the  prevailing  oracle  of  the  kitchens  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  there  is  an  express  injunction  to 
"  boil grreiis  with  halfjiciicc  in  order  to  improve 
their  colour?"  riiat  ou;  puddings  are  frequent- 
ly seasoned  with  laurel  leaves,  and  our  sweet- 
ineats  almost  uniformly  prepared  in  copper  ves- 
sels ?  Why  are  we  thuscomi)elled  to  swallow  a 
supererogatory  quantity  of  poison  which  mav  so 
easily  be  avoided  .^  And  why  are  we  constantly 
made  to  run  the  risk  of  our  lives  by  participating 
in  custards,  trifles,  and  blanc- manges,  seasoned 
by  a  most  deadly  poison  extracted  from  the  /iru- 
nus  tauro-ccrciisus '/  Verily,  while  our  present 
detestable  system  of  cookery  remains,  we  may 
exclaim  with  the  sacred  historian,  that  there  is 
mdeed  "  Death  in  the  Pot." 


'Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark, 

*  *  #  *  «  # 

For  a  charm  of  pow'rful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble  ; 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble.' 

Mr.  Accum  very  properly  gives  us  a  list  of 
those  miscreants  who  have  been  convicted  of 
adulterating  their  porter  with  poisonous  ingredi- 
ents, and  want  of  room  alone  prevents  us  from 
d:  unmg  them  to  everlasting  fame,  by  inserting 
thtir  names  along  with  that  of  the  Kev.  Senna- 
cherib Terrot,  in  the  imperishable  pages  of  this 
miscellany. 

Mr.  Accum  gives  us  a  long  dissertation  on 
counterfeit  tea,  and  another  on  spurious  coffee  ; 
bn'  as  these  are  iupos, lions  by  which  we  are  lie" 
tic  affected,  we  s.iull  not  allow  them  to  detain  us 
The  leaves  of  the  sloe  thorn  are  substituted  for 
the  former,  an  1  roasted  horse  beans  for  the  lat 
ter.  These  frauds,  it  appears,  are  carried  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

V\  e  must  now  draw  our  extracts  to  a  close  ; 
but  we  lan  .,ssure  our  readers,  that  we  have 
not  yet  in  loduced  them  to  one  tythe  of  the  iioi 
soM.Ais  articles  in  common  use,  detected  bv  Mr 
Accum.  We  shall  give  the  titles  of  a  few  to  sa 
tistv  the  curious  :_Poisonous  confectionary,  poi 
sonous  |;i  kles,  poisonous  Ca\ 'nne  pepper,  poi 
soiious  custards,  poisouous  anchovy  sauce,  poi 


CONSERVED   FRUITS. 

The  preserving  of  the  pulpv  fruits  employed 
in  housekeeping  for  making  fruit  pies,  tarts  and 
puddings,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  they  cannot  be  procured  in  their  re- 
cent state,  is  an  object  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  every  well  regulated  family. 

The  expense  of  sugar  is  frequently  urged  as  a 
reason  for  not  conserving  fruits  in  h(  usekeepiug, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  uncertainty  of  suc- 
cess from  the  strong  fermentable  quality  of  many 
truits,  if  the  sugar  has  not  been  very'  liberally 
added.  They  may  indeed  be  conserved  for  a 
length  of  time  without  sugar,  by  baking  them  in 
an  oven  and  then  closely  stopping  them  up  ; 
but  if  the  cork  becomes  dry,  the  atmospheric  air 
exchanges  place  with  what  is  impregnated  by 
the  fruit,  which  then  soon  becomes  mouldy  ; 
some  pulpy  fruits  may  be  conserved  in  good  con- 
dition by  the  following  method,  for  years,  or 
even  it  is  probable  for  a  longer  period,  in  hot  cli- 
mates 

CONSERVATION    OF    RECFNT    FRUITS 

wiri-iour  hUGAK. 

The  following  truits  may  be  conserved  without 
sugar.  The  more  juicy  fruits  of  the  berrv  kind 
such  as  currants,  mulberries,  strawberries  rasp, 
berries,  are  not  well  calculated  for  this  process 


wards.     Whenapplie.i  to  use,  some  of  the  liquor 
hrst  poured  otr  mav  serve  to  be  put  into  tlie  pie 
or  pudding,  insteati  of  water,  and  the  rcmiiiider 
oeing  boiled  up  with  a  little  sugar,  makes  a  rich 
and  agree;d)le  syru)). 

The  fruit  ought  not  be  cracked  bv  the  heat  • 
some  trials  were  made  by  keeping  the  bottles  in' 
a  heat  of  190"  tor  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  buf 
the  Iruit  was  reduced  nearlv  to  a  pulp.  It  is  ilso 
atUisable  that  the  fruit  be  not  quite  ripe,  nor 
should  It  be  bruised.  f  .    '"i 

Some  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  a  succulent 
s'ate  by  being  kept  m  water,  without  boilimr — 
1  Ins  IS  practised  in  regard  to  the  cranberrv  •  it 
also  succeeds  with  the  smaller  kinds  of  apples'  — 
-Vii  pulpy  truits,  such  as  damsons,  plums  &c  if 
gathered  when  not  quite  ripe,  and  not  wound'd 
may  likewise  be  preserved,  by  putting  them  into 
dry  bottles,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  bv  sealino- 
over  the  cork,  aiul  then  burying  them  in  a  trencir 
with  the  cork  downwards.  ' 

CONSERVATION    OF    RECENT   FRUITS 
BY    RIEANS  OF  SUGAR,    IN  A    LIQUID 

A  great  number  of  fruits  in  their  natural  stata 
may  be  conserved  in  a  fluid,  tran,parent  syrut, 
ot  such  a  cons.stence  as  will  prevent  them  from 
spoiling.  Plus  method  of  conservini-  fruits  T 
quires  some  care  ;  for  if  they  are  toS  little  imi 
pregnated  with  sugar,  they  do  not  keep  and  f 
the  syrup  is  too  concentrated,  the  sugar  crystal- 
lizes,  and  thus  spoils  the  conserved  fruit. 

METHOD    OF    CONSERVING    APRICOT*; 
BV  MEANS  OF  SUGAR  ^* 


Peaches 
Nectarines. 


xMETHOD  OF  CONSERVING  GOOSEBER- 
RIES, 
Orlean  Plums      |      Peaches 
Green  Gages       I       Nectarines 
Damsons  |      Bwllaces. 

Let  the  fruit  be  clean  picked,  and  not  too  ripe 
put  It  into  wide-mouthed,  or  what  are  called 
gooseberry  bottles,  let  the  bottles  be  filled  as  full 
as  they  can  be  packed,  and  stick  the  corks  liLdit- 
ly   luto  them  ;  then  place    them    upright    in    a 

tmT^rfvZf^''  '''■"•"'  S-adualb'to  about 
100  or  iro=  h.  that  IS,  until  the  water  feels  very 
hot  to  the  hi.ger,  but  does  not  scald.  Let  this 
degree  ot  heat  be  kept  uj)  for  half  an  hour,  then 
remove  the  bottles  one  by  one,  and  fill  them  up 
to  Within  halt  an  inch  of  the  cork  with  >oiliu^ 
water;  when  cold  let  the  cork  b-  fitted  vei  ? 
close,  and  lay  the  bottles  on  their  sides,  that  thl 
cork  may  be  kept  moist  by  the  water.  To  pre 
vent  fermentation  and  mould,  the  bottles  must 
he  turned  once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  first 
month,  or  two,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  after- 


Plums 
Damsons 
Green  Gages 
Take   apricots,  not   too  ripe,  cut  a  small   slit 
near  the  stem  end  ot  the  fruit,  and  push  out  the 
stone;  simmer  them    in   water  till   nearly   half 
done    then  peel   them,  and  simmer  them    ae-ain 
torabout  twenty  minutes  in  a  syrup,  made  of  two 
.parts   by   measure  of    water,    and  one  part    bv 
I  weight  of  loaf  sugar.     When  this  has  been  done 
iput  them  aside  for  about  twelve  hours  ;  strain  off 
the  syrup,  and  to  one  pint  of  it  add  fourounces  of 
lump  sugar,  simmer  the  fruit  again  for  about  ten 
minutes  ,n  this  concentrated  syrup;  skim  off  the 
impurities  that   rise   to  the  surface,  and  reneat 
the  simmering  of  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  three  or 
four  times;    and,  lastly,    put  the  apricots  into 
Ipots,  and  cover  them  with  a  svrup  made  of  seven 
jounces,  by  measure,  of  water,  and  one  pound  of 
oat  sugar.     Tie  over  or  cork  the  jar  to  exclude 
the  air. 


CONSERVED  PINE  APPLES. 
Break  off  the  top  and  stalk  of  the  pine  apple 
cut  the  tint  into  slices,  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch  111  thickness  ;  put  the  slices  into  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  at  the  bottom  of  whicn  has  been  pre- 
viously put  a  layer  of  powdered  lump  suUr 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Phice 
on  this  stratum  of  sugar,  a  layer  of  the  slices  of 
the  truit,  then  put  another  layer  of  sugar,  and  so 
on  ;  lastly,  put  the  jar  up  to  the  neck  into  a 
saucepan  ot  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  water 
boiling  fur  about  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  siiirn-  is 
completely  dissolved,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
scniu  that  rises  on  the  surface.  Tie  over  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  wet  bladder,  or  keen  it 
well  corked.  ^ 

CONSERVED  PEARS. 

Put  peeled  pears  in  a  stone  pan  with  water 
let  them  simmer  till  they  are  soft,  skin  th'>'n' 
and  when  cold  simmer  them  ir  iljour  t,n  .nn' 
utes  in  a  syrup  made  of  three  parts  by  njeitswe 
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o;  water,  and  one  by  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  let 
them  remain  in  the  syrup  till  the  next  da\' ;  then 
pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  pears,  sinimer  them 
again  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  repeat  the  sim- 
mering in  the  syrup  three  or  lour  times  succes- 
sively. They  are  usually  colouied  red  by  pow- 
dered cochineal,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  ad- 
ded during  the  boiling  process.  Some  persons 
add  cinnamon,  and  other  spices,  and  a  portion 
of  port  wine.  If  the  pears  Ije  not  intended  to 
keep,  they  may  be  simmered  till  donein  a  syru)), 
composed  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and  three  pints 
aud  a  half  of  water. 

CONSERVATION  OF~RECENT  FRUITS, 
BY  MEANS  OF  SUGAR,  IN  A  SOLID 
FORM. 

The  name  of  candied  fruits,  or  com/iti,,  is  giv- 
en to  such  substances  as  are  preserved  by  means 
of  sugar  in  a  solid  state,  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
stance is  impregnated  and  covered  with  sugar,  in 
a  crystalline,  or  solid  state. 


mankind.  The  rapidity  of  its  flight  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  carrier  pigeonwh  ich  has  been 
known  to  pass  from  St.  Edmundsbury  to  London 
in  two  hours  and  a  half.  At  this  rate,  the  Pas- 
senger Pigeon  can  travel  seven  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute,  the  same  distance  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  :  and  this  velocity  may  account  for  undi- 
gested rice  being  found  in  its  craw  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  rice  fields  ;  but  as  this  has  been 
observed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  must  have 
been  derived  in  that  case  from  the  gleanings  of  a 
former  season,  or  procured  at  a  greater  distance, 
or  confounded  with  the  i:izania  aquatica  of  the 
western  wntcrs.  The  favourite  food  of  this  bird 
is  the  beecli   nut,  and   it  prefers  to  estaljlish    its 


male  to  incubation,  by  occasionally  supplying  her 
and  the  young  with  fond.  We  then  can  sec  no 
reason  for  so  strange  a  departure  from  the  general 
rule,  attributed  by  Wilson  to  the  Passenger  Pi- 
geon in  the  extent  of  its  production  :  and  when 
we  further  consider  the  prodigious  flocks  of  thi» 
bird,  transcendmg  all  other  collections  of  birds, 
we  cannot  easily  acquiesce  in  his  opinion,  espe- 
cially as  he  admits  that  it  only  produces  three  or 
four  times  in  a  year.  Hut  tliere  is  no  reasoning 
down  facts,  and  this  is  a  question  of  fact.  On 
diligent  inquiry,  I  am  satisiied  that  Wilson  has 
been  misled  by  inaccurate  information.  Benja- 
min Wright,  Esq.  one  of  the  principal  engine^  rs 
on  the  Erie  canal,  says  in  a  letter  dateu  the  14th 
of  August,  1S22,  "  Wilson  is  under  a  sreat  mis- 


roosting  quarters  and  its  breeding  place  within  jtake  when  he  asserts  that  thv  wild  pigeon   has 
the  reach  of  this  aliment.     It  also  subsists  on  the  .but  one   young.     I  am  confident  of  seeing,  when 


a  boy,  two  eggs  in  the  same  nest.  In  order  to  be 
certain  that  my  memory  was  not  treacherous,  I 
have  consulted  Mr.  Gi  ecn,  a  man  of  observation, 


svrun  composed  of  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  period  for  our  markets,  during  a  scarcity  of  do- j  found  in  the  nest,  that  the  other  could  be  discov- 
iip  sugar,  and  one  of  water,  aud  continue  the  mestic  poultry,  and  in  the  interval  after  thecon-'ered  to  have  fallen  out  of  it."  Mr.  Wright, 
nmering  till  they  are  become  tender,  and  near-  sumption  of  most   of  the   old  stock,  and    before  some  months  after  t'ns  communication,  informed 


CANDIED  ORANGE.  OR  LEMON  PEEL. 
Soak  Seville   orange  peel,  wtll  cleaned  from 
the  pulp  in  several  waters,  till  it  loses  its  bitter- 
ness ;    cut  it   into   thin    slips,  simmer  them 
a 

lum 

simmering  till  tney 

ly  transparent.  Then  take  them  out,  put  them 
aside  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  and  simmer 
them  again  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  syrup 
composed  of  six  ounces,  by  measure,  of  water, 
and  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  continue  the 
simmering  till  the  sugar  candies  about  the  pan 
and  peel.  Now  lay  them  separately  on  a  wire 
sieve  to  drain  ;  sift  finely  powdered  sugar  over 
them,  whilst  still  hot,  and  put  them  to  dry  in  a 
warm  stove. 

Candied   lemon  peel  may   be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner. 


acorn,  chesnnt,  wild  cherry,  seeds  of  the  red 
maple,  and  of  some  weeds,  poke,  and  other 
kinds  of  berry,  buckwheat  and  the  principal  ce- 

relia.  It  resorts  to  the  sea  shore  and  the  salines  land  famous  for  taking  pigeons.  He  is  also  posi- 
of  the  west  for  salt,  and  it  is  frequently  seen  at  tive  that  two  eggs  and  two  young  ui-e  often  fouud 
the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  enjoying  the  in  one  nest.  He  says,  that  the  nest  is  built  with 
luxury  of  the  waters.  little   twigs   loosely  put   togetlier,  and   that  the 

This  bird  is  in  much  rec^uest   as  an  article  of  eggs  ireqnently  fall  through,  ijut  that  he  is  conti- 
inlfood  ;  and  in  the  spring  it  arrives  at  an  opportune  ]dent   of  observing,  when  uul)  one  egg   could  be 


the  maturity  of  the  new  brood.     In  the  hard  win- jme   that    subseq;ici'.c  inquiry   had   confirmed,  in 
ter,  as  it  is  commonly  called  of  1741,  the  weather'this  respect,  tijeaccuracy  of  his  impressions, 
was  intensely  cold  from  the  middle  of  Novemoeri     David  Tlio.nas,  Esq.  another   principal   engi- 
to  the   latter  end  of  March.     The  snow  was  six  neer  and  a  distinguished   naturalist,   in  a  letter 
feet  deep.     The  Hudson  River  was  passed  on  ice  [dated  22d  A.ugust  last,  says, 

at  the  city  of  New  York.  The  cattle  perished  ;  t  "I  have  not  ascertained  any  particular  fact  re- 
and  the  deer  were  starved  for  want  of  food.  The;lative  to  the  young  of  the  wild  pigeon,  though 
prices  of  food  and  fuel  were  exorbitant,  andthejthe  common  opinion  is  that  it  has  two  at  one 
sufferings  of  the  poor  were  severe.     In  this  crisis,  [time  " 
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Remarks  on  the  Co/umba  Migraloricr,  or  Passen- 
ger Pigeon.  In  a  letter  to  Dr,  ./.  U'.  Prancis, 
from  De  Vfitt  Clinton,  P-sq.  1,.  I..  D. 

Albany,  April  24,  182" 


nd  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  time  of 
their  usual  appearance,  flights  of  wild  pigeons 
appeared  in  greater  numbers  than  were  ever  be- 
fore known,  and  which,  by  the  abundance  of  the 
food  thus  afforded,  greatly  relieved  the  prevalent 
distress.     This  at  the  time  was  attributed  to  a 


But  to  remove  all  doubts  on  this  question,  I 
shall  now  mention  an  experiment  successfully 
tried  by  Mr.  Paul  Clark,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Albany. 

This  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  has  fre- 
quently  seen   in  the   woods,  two  eggs  and   tw» 


special  interposition  of  Providence,  under  a  sup-lyoung  in  the  nest  of  the  wild  pigeon.     He  has 
position  that  this   bird  is  incapable  of  resisting  tried,    for   many   years,  to  breed   pigeons   from 


severe  cold  ;  and  this  is  now  the  general  impres- 
sion, which  shows  that  its  nature  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. It  has  been  seen  at  Hudson's  Bay  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  large  flocks  were 
Dear  Sir — The  Columba  Migratoria,  or    Pas-  observed  in  Albany  and  the  north  western  parts 


senger  Pigeon,  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  North  Ame- 
'-         It  extends  its  migrations  from    Hudson's 


of  this  state  in  January  and  February,  1819 
There  are  other  errors  with  respect  to  this  bird. 
Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  occupies  oc-  It  is  generally  believed,  that  it  will  not  breed  in 
casionally  that  vast  region  which  reaches  from  icaptivity,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  domestica- 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rocky  Moun-'tion.  And  our  distinguished  ornithologist,  Wil- 
tains.  Its  change  of  residence  is  not  owing  to 'son,  has  unhesitatingly  asserted,  that  it  only  has 
the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  of  rain  or  drought,  jone  squab  or  young  at  a  time, 
but  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  food.  If  this  latter  position  were  true,  it  would  fur- 
The  vast  flocks  in  which  this  bird  congregates,  Inish  an  anomaly  in  ornithology.'    All  birds  of  the 

are  unequalled  as  to  extent.  La  Hontau  says,  Columba  genus,  have  heretofore  been  supposed  |  survived.  They  laid  sometimes  one,  but  ottener 
that  the  Bishop  of  Canada  has  been  forced 'to  to  produce  by  pairing,  and  to  have  two  young  at.two  eggs  for  the  same  sitting.  The  confinement 
exorcise  them  oftener  than  once,  on  account  of  ja  time,  generally  a  male  and  female.  The  male! prevented  in  Mr.  Clark's  oijinion.  a  grtater  iii- 
the  damage  they  do  to  the  products  of  the  earth.  Ipigeon  iiarticipates  in  the  labours  of  nidification  I  crease.     In  twenty-three  days  from  the  laying  of 


those  caught  in  the  net,  and  has  never  succeeded. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  vaiy  the  experi- 
ment. He  took  a  female  squab  from  a  nest  in  the 
woods  and  brought  it  up  in  a  cage.  He  put  with 
her  a  male  which  had  been  taken  in  a  net,  but 
having  been  caged  for  three  years,  it  was  quite 
tame.  They  were  placed  in  a  wide  and  high 
coop,  about  which  they  could  fly,  and  a  small 
pine  tree  was  planted  in  it,  upon  which  they 
built  a  nest  and  bred,  and  their  offspring  kept 
in  a  similar  wiiy,  have  also  produced.  Last  year 
two  pair  began  to  breed  in  May,  and  continued 
until  September.  One  pair  produced  seven  and 
the  other  eight  times.     Thirteen  of  the   young 


Weld,  an  English  traveller,    speaks  of  a   flock  iand  incubati»n,  supplies   the   female   with  food 


eighty  miles  long  flying  over  Lake  Ontario  ;  and 
Wilson,  the  great  ornithologist,  estimates  one 
seen  in  Kentucky,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  a  mile  broad,  and  containing  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  and  two  hun 
dred  and  seventy  two  thousand  pigeons,  which 
•would  consume  on  a  moderate  allowance,  seven- 
teen millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou- 
sand bushels  of  mast  a  day. 

The  gregarious  habits  and  vast  flocks  of  this 
bird  will  of  course  occasion  a  correspondent  con 
sumption  of  food  ;  and  it  is  therefore  compelled 
to  be  constantly  erratic,  and   to  be  among  the 
feathered    race   what    the  nomades  are  among 


when  on  the  nest,  and  assists  in  feeding  the  young. 
But  where  polygamy  prevails  among  birds,  the 
whole  labour  devolves  on  the  mother.  The  do- 
mestic or  exotic  pigeon  lays  two  eggs  at  a  lime  ; 
and  our  only  indigenous  bii'ds  of  the  Columba 
genus,  (besides  the  Passenger  Pigeon,)  the  turtle 
dove  and  the  ground  dove,  do  the  same.  Why 
then  should  the  Passenger  Pigeon  be  an  excep 
tion  ?  The  male  assist-i  inbuikling  the  nest,  and 
occasionally  relieves  the  female  in  incubation  ; 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  in  the  breeding  season, 
the  two  sexes  are  never  seen  together.  This  is 
owing   to  their  divided   labours  :  for  the    mal 


the  eggs  the  young  ones  could  fly  ;  and  in  eight 
days  from  their  being  hatclied,  they  are  com- 
pletely feathered,  and  fly  from  the  nest ;  xyhere- 
as  the  tame  pigeon  is  hardly  feathered  in  eight 
days,  and  accoiiiing  to  a  memoir  of  M.  Tessier,  t<» 
the  lioyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Paris,  its  peri- 
od of  incubation  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty  days» 
Latham,  in  his  general  Synopsis  of  Birds,  says, 
that  the  domestic  pigeon,  Columba  d»niesticd, 
or  Columba  Ojiias  of  Linua;us,  has,  in  its  wild 
state,  not  more  than  two  broods  in  a  year,  b  t 
after  being  domesticated,  ten  or  twelve.  Other 
writers  say  but  eiglil  or  nine. 

The   difference  between  our  wild  pigeon,  and 


akes  up  for  the  greater  devotcdness  of  the  fe-i  tke  tame  pigeon  in  its  wild  stRte,  is,  as  to  pr"^ 
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ductiveness,  greatly  in  favor  of  liie    former.     It 
bretils,  it  is  believed,  twice  as  oft',  ii  ;  its  pcrioil 
of  incubation  U  shorter  ;  its  produce  the  same  as 
to  number,   and  its  young  arrive   sooner  to  niatu- 
my,    and,    in   an    unreclaimed    state,    it    vastly 
transcends  the  pigeon  of  the  old  word  in  number. 
If  Mr.  Clark's  experimelit  shall  be  more  exten- 
sively realized,  so  as  to  secure  the   residence  of 
the   American    pigeon  in  an  open    pigeon  house, 
then   it  will  be  an  important  addition   to  our  do- 
mestic poultry.     This  is  its  appropri.ite  climate, 
and  domesticalioi;    will  enlarge  its  size,  and  aug-  I 
mtnt  i*s  productiveness.     'I'he    parent  stock  of' 
the  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  twenty    biautil'ul  v.a-  j 
ricties  of    carriers,  pouts,    nuns,  owls,  fan-tails,  \ 
tumijlers,  &c.  is  the  stock  dove,  or  Columba  Oe- 
iias;  and  this  bird,  in  its  wild  state,  does  not  ex-  i 
cecd  thirteen   and  a  half  inches  in   length,    and  ' 
twenty-two  in    breadth  ;  whereas,  our  wild   pi-  I 
geon  is  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  twenty-four  ' 
in    extent.*     Domestication   will    have  the  same 
effect  on  the  character  and  beauty,  plumage  and 
variety,  fertility  and  usefulness,  of  our  wild  i)i- 
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•    r/rfif  Montagu's   Ornithological  Dictionary, 
d  It  ilson's  Oriiit/toto^i/. 


•iCOn,  as  it  has  had  on  tliat  of  the  old  continent. 
A.  cording  to  Pliny,  if  yon  suppose  two  pigeons 
to  hatch  but  nine  times  a  year,  they  may  pro- 
duce, in  four  years,  fourteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  young.  Our  pigeon,  if  Mr. 
Clark's  experiment'fu.ly  succeeds,  will  be  niore 
productive. 

The  tame  jiigeon  is  whimsical  and  fluctuating 
in  its  attachments  to  home.  It  prefers  according 
to  HuQ'on,  elevaied  buildings,  and  habitations  on 
elevated  ground.  Trifling  circumstances  wilt 
sometimes  induce  it  to  abandon  its  home,  and  it 
has  even  been  known  to  cliange  its  partner  in  the 
most  capricious  manner.  A  jjerson  in  Albany 
had  two  tame  pigeons  in  a  coop  ;  the  female  was 
on  the  nest.  A  strange  female  visited  the  in- 
side of  the  COO]),  and  a  con.  iship  took  place  with 
the  male,  which  was  resented  by  the  wife,  who 

came  out  from  her  nest  and  made  a  greac  noise. 

Finding  her  efforts  unavailing,  she  left  her 
house  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  the  stranger 
occupied  her  place.  What  is  cidlad  a  sail  eat, 
whic'ri  is  composed  of  loam,  old  rubbish,  and 
salt,  will  entice  pigeons  to  remain  where  they  are 
and  allure  them  from  other  places.  Assafatida, 
common    salt,  and  a  looking    glass,  are    said  to 


have  a  similar  effect,  and  plenty  of  food  deposit- 
ed in  their  houses,  will  check  their  truant  pro- 
pensities. 

Although  some  birds  are  peculiarly  wild,  and 
have  never  yet  been  domesticated,  yet  it  may  be 
observed,  generally,  that  they  are  more  tamea- 
ble than  qUHdrnpeds.  The  latter  tlee  from  man, 
while  the  former  gather  round  cultivation.  'I'he 
attainment  of  food  is  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
.approach  to  the  habitations  of  men  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Clark  shall,  by  proper  treatment,  and  a  judicious 
application  of  appropriate  allurements,  carry  his 
experiment  to  completion,  as  it  respects  perma- 
nence of  residence,  as  well  as  breeding  he  will 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  tamed  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  an  animal  more  useful  and  pro- 
ductive, than  its  congener,  the  tame  pigeon, 
v.nich  has  been  prized  as  an  important  acquisi- 
tion since  its  first  domestication.  Columella 
says,  that  in  ancient  Home,  four  thousand  nummi, 
'  (which  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  dollars,)  have  been  given  for  a  pair  ;  and 
Pococke  observes,  that  a  pigeon  house  is  consid- 
ered a  great  part  of  the  estate  of  the  husbandman 
in  Egypt. 

D.  W.  C. 


FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA    AGBICULTURAL    ALMANACli    OF    1823. 

THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 


..^     u-  F^^^  MOWING  MACHINE, 
Ut  which  the  annexed  cut  is  a    representation, 
■was    invented    by    Jeremiah  Bailev,  of    Chester 
county,  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  the  same. 

It  has  been  extensively  used  and  a,)proved  of 
fluring  the  last  season,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  patentee,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  public 
tJtility.  It  IS  understood  that  it  will  mow  ten 
acres  per  day.  The  following  description  will 
explain  Its  operation  and  shew  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  inventor. 

This  machine  is  supported  by  two  wheels  on 
different  axles.  The  left  wheel  is  fixed  to  its 
axle  so  that  they  revolve  together.  The  riitht 
revolves  on  its  axle  like  a  common  cart  wheel, 
*f\r  '"  P'\^^^  ^,"^0"'  a  foot  further  back  than  the 
other  I  he  left  works  within  the  frame  and  has 
a  circle  et  cogs  screwed  on  the  outside  of  the  fel- 
lows, but  of  a  less  diameter,  to  keep  them  from  the 
grounu.  I  hese  cogs  work  into  a  vertical  cog 
wheel  m  front,  that  turns  on  iron  shaft  extending! 


horizontally  towards  the  centre  of  the  machine  : 
upon  the  inner  end  of  this  shaft  is  fixed  a  verti- 
cal fuce  wheel,  whose  cogs  turn  a  trundle  head 
or  a  vertical  shaft.  To  the  bottom  of  this  shaft, 
near  the  ground,  is  fixed  a  circular  horizontal 
frame  work,  on  the  circumference  of  which  is 
screwed  the  scythes  in  six  parts,  laid  horizon- 
tally, with  the  edges  turned  outward,  so  as  to 
♦orm  a  complete  circle.  To  keep  the  scythes  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  ground,  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  is  supported  on  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
machine,  secured  by  a  tye  from  the  tail,  some- 
what resembling  a  sled  runner  in  which  it  works 
in  the  manner  of  a  gudgeon — with  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  the  scythe  frame,  shaft  and 
trundle  head  rise  and  lall. 

The  edge  of  the  scythe  in  its  revolution  passes 
under  a  whetstone  fixed  on  an  axis  and  revolving 
with  the  scythe.  To  create  friction,  this  axis  is 
more  or  less  inclined  to  the  line  of  direction  of 


the  revolution  according  to  the  friction  required. 
rhis  stone,  by  means  of  a  sliding  rod,  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  machine,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  .scythes. 

To  ])revent  too  great  a  pressure  of  the  trundle 
shaft  .and  scythe  frames  on  the  ground,  a  lever 
like  a  steel-yard  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  shaft 
extending  to  the  tail  of  the  machine  where  it  is 
weighed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  grass. 

The  horse  is  put  into  shafts  and  ma/i-s  in  front 
of  the  left  side  of  the  machine,  and  always  on  the 
mowed  ground  after  the  first  swarth  is  cut. 

By  the  increase  of  velocity,  the  scythes  re- 
volve with  great  swiftness.  The  gra.ss  as  it  is 
cut  is  first  thrown  by  the  progressive  motion 
against  arise  in  the  sythe-frame  toward  the  cen- 
tre, and  by  the  same  motion,  is  afterwards 
thrown  off  in  a  regular  r»Wj  feliowing  the  ceo- 
tre  of  the  machine. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LATE  NUJIBERS  OF  THE 


ON 


.MANURE. 

iiunlon,  Dec.  14,  1821. 
liuUiced  by  Mr.  Wiiglit's  (jucstions,  iind  your 
own  note  tlititon,  1  presume  to  send  you  a  lew 
observations  in  reply.  To  tlie  first  question,  as 
to  tlie  jiroper  depth  of  covering  manure,  I  con- 
ceive tlie  slialiowcr  the  manure,  be  it  of  whatso 
ever  kind,  is  buried  in  the  soil,  the  better  ;  but,  at 
the  same  lime,  it  is  necessary  that  it  sl.iuld  all  be 
covered  witli  the  natural  soil,  if  possible.  In  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  whether  exposure  to 
the  sun  bv  li  tquent  ploughini;  in  summer,  benefits 
tr  injures,  the  land  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  kax  int;, 
that  it  is  utcidedlv  beneficial  to  all  soils,  but  by 
far  mustao  to  those  of  a  heavy  and  tenaiious  kmd. 
As  to  what  are  the  benefits  land  derives  from 
summer  fallow,  1  have  to  reply,_  that  they  are 
various  in  nature  and  degrees.  The  benefits  1 
have  witnessed  are  these  ;— to  expose  the  insects, 
which  prey  on  vegetation,  to  devouring  birds 
to  give  greater  effect  to  that  primai-y  source 
of  warmth  and  life,  and  fertility,  the  sun;  to 
destroy  noxious  roots  of  weeds,  and  to  bring 
the  earth  to  a  pulverised  state,  on  which  the 
genial  rains  can  act  with  greater  eilect.  These 
advantages  follow  on  light  soils,  and  on  heavy 
tenacious  lands,  they  are  experienced  in  a  much 
greater  degree  ;  indeed,  tiie  heaviest  soils  become 
barren  without  summer  fallowing.  As  to  the 
next  question,  which  embraces  so  wide  an  inqui 
ry,  I  must  leave  it  to  belter-informed  jjcrsons 
than  myself.  The  last  question  1  will  presunie 
to  answ'er,  by  assuring  the  enquirer,  that  no  crop 
of  any  kind  can  ever  render  the  soil  so  fit  for  tl.e 
same  course  of  crops  again,  as  if  summer  fal- 
lowed ;  for  there  is  no  growing  crop  whatever, 
but  inust  deprive  the  land  of  some  portion  of  its 
fertility,  unless  accompanied  or  imniediatciy  fol- 
lowed by  manure. 

ON  FEEDING  WITH  MANGEL  WUKZEL. 

Killon,  Dec.  28,  1821. 
Sir — I  perfectly  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent P.*  in  his  answer  to.,'!/,  ll'.'m  your  last  jour- 
nal, astothe  value  of  Mangel  VVurzel  as  food, 
not  only  for  sheep,  but  also  for  bullocks,  pigs, 
&c  ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  should 
be  used  with  caution  at  the  conimencemeut  of 
feeding,  tnat  is,  a  small  quantity  only  should  be 
given:  1  therefore  offer  M.  II.  the  result  of  jnj/ 
experience  in  The  use  of  it. —  The  frost  and  snow 
of  the  winter  1820,  depriving  me  of  my  other 
succulent  food  tor  my  breeding  ewes,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  make  use  of  the  store  of  Mangel  VVurzel, 
which  was  placed  in  trouijhs  ;  /lay  was  also  al- 
lowed. Not  having  given  any  to  ewes  before,  I 
was  induced  (.in  consequence  of  the  Holnhani 
cows  being  paUied  a  tew  years  since,  and  having 
witnessed  similar  effects  in  r.iy  own)  to  notice 
particularly  tlie  effect:  some  of  them  fed  vora- 
ciously ;  these,  in  a  short  time,  sickened,  and  in 
a  lew  daj  s  began  to  lose  their  wool,  and  apart  be- 
came qui'<  naked;  those  were  also  the  first  that 
weaned  their  lambs  in  the  spring.  I  would  there 
fore  recommend  to  j\J.  VI'.  to  give  his  ewes  near 
the  time  oi  lambing,  and  those  reeeiilly  lambed, 
but  a  small  quantity,  increasing  it  as  the  kmbs 
increase  in  size,  as  experience  has  con\inced  me, 
tluil  to  create,  by  any  auccuieiH  food,  tlie  grei.test 


I  several  modes  ot  cultivation,  I  intend  the  first 
opportunity,  to  detail  for  your  service,  the  mode 
1  found  most  successful.     I  am,  Sir,  Your's  truly. 

C.  ADDAMS. 
P.  S.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  faimers 
being  enabled  to  drink  their  "pint  of  wine,"  or 
their  "  noxious  dram,"  as  your  Hampsliire  cor- 
rcsi.ondent  describes  in  your  last  Journal ; — at  a 
sale  ot  larming  stock,  a  few  ^)ays  since  in  this 
eouiitj,  (Somerset),  distrained  for  rent  (now  a  ve- 
ry common  prac'ice),  a  pig  which  was  stated  to 
be  near  or  quite  three  months  old,  was  knocked 
down  at  only  one  sixpence  !  and  another  at  Is.: 
the  othei'  stock  was  sold  at  or  less  than  one  third 
of  the  piice  it  would  have  made  seven  or  eight 
years  since. 

CHALLENGE   FROM   THE   HEREFORDS. 

Lynch  Court,  June  25,  1823. 
Several  challenges  Uaving  been  rffered  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  show  Short  Horns  against  Here- 
fords,  I  am  induced  to  make  an  ofl'er,  which  if 
accepted,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  weuld  go  farther 
to  ihrow  some  light  upon  tliis  interesting  ques- 
tion, than  could  be  obtained  by  the  bringing 
of  single  animals  of  a  particular  description  into 
opposition.  A  man  may  by  accident,  or  by  supe- 
rior keeping,  possess  a  very  excellent  animal, 
whose  general  stock  may  be  nothing  extraordina- 
ry ;  but  if  the  whole  or  the  gre.-.ter  part  of  his 
breeding  stock  is  found  to  excel,  he  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  pre  eminence.     I  wish  to  bring  such  a 


ter  of  the  Sth  July,  inserted  in  your  paper  of  the 
22d  August,  No  22  ;  upon  the  subject  m  the 
Isle  of  France  Cotton, — "It  is  yet  in  blossem," — 
it  ought  to  be  as  in  the  manuscript — "  It  is  not 
yet  in  blossom."  At  this  ad\  anced  period,  cot- 
ton of  every  description  is  in  bloom — our  Island 
Planters  are  at  present  piehing  4U  and  50 
pounds  to  each  negro  per  d^y. 

I  visited  my  plantation  a  few  days  ago. — The 
Isle  of  France  cotton,  of  which  I  have  about 
twenty  or  thirty  stalks,  had  grown  to  the  height 
of  five  feet,  ai.d  had  branched  out  veiy  much — 
it  was  not  even  i/et  in  blossom — I  do  not  think 
it  will  answer  in  our  climate. 

I  remain,  very  respectfullv, 

CHARLES  E.  ROW  AND. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


"Q^mm  i^i^mmwi^. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  12,  1823. 


37"  Hedges. — We  have  been  informed  that 
the  modern  practice  in  England,  is  to  trim  hedg- 
es to  the  shape  of  the  wedge, — point  upwards. — 
The  object  is  to  ensure  to  the  whole  surface  an 
equal  action  of  sun  and  air,  and  by  that  means 
an  uniform  verdure  and  thickness.  In  the  usual 
square  form,  the  sides  and  bottom  part  are   sha- 


ded, while   the  sun   shines  full   upon  the    top 
hence  so  much   irregularity  in  the  verdure  and 
growth,  spoiling  the  appearance  and  destroying 


of  my  breeding   stock  iiito   competition  .the  .strength  of  the  hedge. 


portion 

with  any  other  breed,  as  shall  afford  a  fair  speci- 
uien  of  the  whole,  without  beii  g  so  numerous  asj 
to  render  their  exhibition  seriously  inconvenient. 


^  LATE  FROM 

Captain   Robinson, 


FivANCK. — The   .ship  Paris, 
has  just  arrived  from  Havre, 


I  therefore  hereby  offer  to  shew  two  bulls,  two  f,.,,,,,  ^^i,;^],  po,.t  ^^^  ^^jjgj  ^jjg  j^^^^  ^j-  August 

cows,  two  three-years-old  heifers,  two  two  years- ^-We  have  received  Paris  dates  of  the  29th,  and 
old  ditto,  two   yearling  ditto,  two  heifer  calves  London  of  the  2rth. 

and  a  bull  calf.  I  would  have  made  it  two  bull]  ^  i^.^^^^^  },jj(i  ^een  fought  at  Corunna,  in  which 
calves,  but  1  have  only  two,  and  one  ot  them  has  ^j^g  pi.^nch  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  700 
met  with  an  accident,  and  will  probably  be  too  ^en_  ^j,.  Robert  Wilson  had  been  wounded  in 
lame  to  travel.  In  order  to  take  in  all  persons!  jj^jg  g„gaggn,j.„j  -jhings  did  not  look  as  well 
who  may  wish  to  accept  this  challenge,  I  profess; ;„  Vi-ance  as  formerly— the  people  having  ex- 
myself  willing  to  shew  my  stock  for  any  sum  notjpj.j.^j,£j   complaints  of     " 


exceeding  one  hundred  guineas,  or  merely  Jwur 
Chonneur,  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  for  love 
The  stock  to  be  shewn  at  Sir  Charles  Morgan's 
next  show :  none  of  the  cattle  to  have  had  any 
milk  except  what  was  afforded  them  by  their 
own  dams,  and  none  to  have  had  cake  or  corn  in 
any  way,  since  they  were  four  months  old  (except 
the  bulls)  and  to  be  the  property  of  the  person 
accepting  the  challenge  at  the  date  of  this  letter. 
As  my  object  in  making  this  offer  is  avowedly  to 


the   tardy    operations  of 
the  armies  in  Spain. 

Cotton  has  risen  in  Havre,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  in  England — New-Orltans  27  to  33  sous. 
Upland  25  to  28. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICED  CURRKA  T—correctkd  ueeklt. 
Flour,  best  white   w  heat,  j5" — Howard  sireet, 
from    wagons,    §6  3"^ — Superfine,    {^6    jO — fine 


stabl'ish  the  excellence  of  the  Hereford  breed  of  [do.  $6  25— VV-hart.do.  >,6   00— While  wheat,    §1 
extends  to  those  of' 14  '«  1  25— Red  do.  .jl  Oa    to   .^,1   12— Rye,  45 


cattle,   my   challenge    only 
oilier  breeds. 

1  remain.  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  SMYTHIES. 


iAVUuvivvl  i- owes Y^oivAence. 


Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated 

Lancaster  C.  H.  (Virg.)  2rth  May,  182         

"  I  have  recently  passed  through  several  ot  the  pj.^x    Seed,   75   to 
upper   counties  of  this   State,  and   never  in  my.jjj^ 
life    saw    such    promising   corn   crojjs.     From   a 
field   of    about   fifteen   acres.  Major   Peter,  the 


proprietor,  expects  to  make  twenty-five  barrels 
to  the  acre.  'I'he  corn  was  planted  in  double 
lows  about  eighteen   inches   apart  and  eiglitetn 

a  space 
ows  as 


cts — Corn,  36  a  39  cts. — wharr  Oats,  25  a  26  cts.— 
wagon  Outs,  28  cents — Beef,  8  cents  per  li.v — 
Live  Cattle,  $6  to  g6  50,  ]ier  cwt. —  Bacon, 
hog  round,  $10 — Pork,  %A  50  to  5  50  per  c.  lb., 
6  to  8  cts.  per  [iound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
lb. — Beans,  retail,  ^1  50,  cargo  price,  1  12j — 
Peas,  retail,  75  a  SO  cts.,  cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 
— Red  Clover  .Seed,  g6 — Orchard  fJrassdo.  S."-- 

Herds'    Grass     do.     g3 Timothy    do.     J,4 

SO    cents — Whiskey,    from 

wagons,   ...I  to  36  cts.  per  gal.  micIu  ling  cue 

barrel— Apple  brandv,  30  to  02  cts. — Peach    do. 

65  to    70    cts.— Shad,  itfi  00,— Herrings,  No.  1, 


possible  tlow   01  milk  in  the  ewe,  when  the  iambfinches  in  the  drill,  two  stalks  in  aplace 
is  \oungand  not  aLile  to  draw  the  whole  quantity  of  five  feet  then  intervened,  the  double  n 
from  the  udder  is  a  bad  iiractice  of  s'lcphurumg.  'before,*and  so  on  through  the  field." 

."ks  Mangel  VVurzel  stands,  in  my  o])iniori,  pie- 
emineiu  ot  all  cattle  cruiis,  and  having  been  a 
cultivator  ol  it   several   years,  and   haviiK,    tiled 


ji'ce  American  Earmcr,  vol.  S,  Ao.  22,  p.  175. 


Charlcaton,  Sejitember  1,  1823. 
DtAR  Sir, 
Per.mt   niu  to  reque:.t  y>'U  will  correct  a  typo- 
graphical omission,  at  Uie  conclusion  of  my  tet- 


552  70  per  bbl..  No.  2,  §2  Sr* — Fine  Salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  TO— Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb  —Eggs,  10  cts.  per  doz  — 
New  Hay,  S;i5  per  ton,  old  do  glS — Straw, 
hio. 
Maryland  Tobacco. — No  sales. 


Prices  of  fresh  seeds  at  Philadel/ihia. 
Clover    Sr— "Timotiiy,    ?,3    to     S-*— *-"'-linrd. 
S2— Herd,    7^  to    100  cents — Millet    50  cents. 


Xo.  26.— Vol.  5. 

AGRlCULTr 
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ends.  The  Agvicultural  Snciety  of  Albemarle, 
in  Virijinia,  have  proposed  such  a  measure  to  the 
citizens  of  that  state,  and  Mr.  Madison  has  un- 
dertaken  to    see  it    carried  into  effect.     With 
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IKTERESTING  EXTRACTS— /ro;n  Jgricui- 

titral  and    other    addresses,   mriiioirs,    is'c.  on  _    ^ 

l/w  files  in  the  office  of  the  Jmerican  Farmer 'such  a  noble  example'before  us,  "we  ought  not  "to 
—  '  'hesitate. 

.  Were   the  finids  of  this  society   sufficient,    I 
would  recommend  the  appointment   of  a  skilfu 


FROM      i^N      ADDRESS     DELIVKRFD     BEFORE     THK 
AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY    OF    NoKTH    CAROLI- 


NA. DECEMBER,  1822.  BY   Dr.  R.  II    Helme,  -and  scientific  agriculturist,  assisted  bv  Professor 
OF  Johnston  County.  i~.  ... 

****** 


Olmstead,   of  our  university,  as  a  geologist,  to 
^,      ,  ......  .     ,  ,       make  an  agricidtural  and  geological  tour  of  the 

The  low  estimation  in  which  agriculture  has  state  ;  it  would  tend  mucli  to  the  promotion  of 
heretofore  been  held  in  this  country,  has  militated  our  art,  and  have  a  happy  influence  in  harmonis- 
nnichagamst  Its  encouragement  and  improvement;  i„jj   tlie  jarring  interests   which  now  divide  its 


it  has  been  confined  to  those  chieHy  who  were  ig 
iiorant  of  itsfirst  principles, although  some  indivi- 


but  unless  we  do  something  more  efficient  than 
we  have  done,  little  good  will  agriculture  derive 
(rom  our  labours.  Why  cannot  we  have  a  Fair 
and  Cattle  Sliow  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  >  (  I  name 
this  ]jl:ice  as  being  near  the  centre  of  the  state.) 
Once  commenced  it  will  grow  of  itself;  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  to  agriculture 
will  be  incalculable— If  our  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  premiums  we  may  wish  to 
award,  petition  the  legislature  now  in  session  fov 
assistance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 'a  body  so 
wise  an<l  patriotic  will  not  hesitate  to  grant  it. 
Let  uf),  however,  recollect  the  fable  of  Hercules 
and  the  wagoner. 

The  geological   knowledge  that  I  possess  of 
this  state  is  confined   to   a  small  portion.     This 


western   and   eastern    sections.       As  connected 

-  -.  -  witli  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  good  roads 

duals  of  sc.em.fic  acquirements  are   engaged  m  and   navigable   streams,  are  of  primary  impor-icity  is  the   -vestern   boundary  of  my  travels"     I 

what   /.<-;/ calltarming,  yet  in  mnecases  in  ten. US  tancc  ;  but  to  carry  this  object  into  effect  depends;  should  feel   great  satisfaction    in    bdn^     ih  e  tc 

with  them  a  secondary  Object;   heir  at  ention  IS  ta-  „pon  those  who  hold  the  purse    strings   of   thelcommunicate^o  you  the  differen    soils  th-avaii 

ken  up  with  some  more  Uicrative  and  fascinating  state.     Upon   the   internal   improvement   of  the  legate  its  surface  """^i^^nc  sous  mat  ^au 


to 


pursuit  than  the  dull  and  monotonous  labor  of  til-  state  much 
lage.     Every  parent   who  can  give  to  his  son  an  benefit 


From  this  to  the  Atlantic  tlie  predominant  con- 


money  has  been  expended,  and  little 
^very  parent  who  can  give  to  Uis  son  an  benefit  derived:  public  excitement  is  aroused,  stituent  of  ti.e  soil  is  silicia,  or'sand  The  mar 
education  above  that  ot  mediocrity,  sees  with  and  I  am  fearful  public  opinion  is  against  it.  In  gins  of  our  rivers,  which  is  the  most  pioduc  ivc 
eyes  of  parental  par  lality  in  us  son,  the  germl^y  humble  opinion,  if  those  who  have  had  the  lands  I  have  seen  ir.  tl>e  state  aro,^"lpon  "I! 
ot  a  sreatm.a,andhewouldthu,ki  acupabe:superintendeuceoftheimprovementof  ourrivers  lysing,  sand,  lime,  clay,  and  that  daVknowdei- 
neglect  of  his  duty  a  derngat.on  ot  his  atherly  had  begun  at  their  mouths  an<l  worked  against  wliich  is  the  effect  of  decompos  ion  of  de^ad  ve- 
discernment,and  a  blighting  Host  to  the  budding, the    stream,    they    would     have     brought    with  geiable  and  animal  matter  caUed   by    I)avv  an 

genius  of  his  son,  were  he  to  make  any  thing  less  them  the  good  "'■'■^"■'' ■""' »'"=• .™.-,f.ir„ i„    ? __.■    _         ..  ,  .       '.      1  ^   ">    ^'avy  an 

of    him   than  a  lawyir  or  a  doctor;  but  o/"  ?/'e  I  Instead  of  seei 

vmmj  laivyers  and  doctors  that  an-  called    how^or   fear  of  losing 'iheir'serts,   voting  against  a      Probably  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  whick 

tTxnt^h  ukTh'it  i     plach,^  his'  son"fn  TiA'T""'  °'  "">  "'^^  importance   to  all  classes  would  affol^d  a  greater  diversit;  0^0!!  Ihan  out 
patent  think  that  ih  plaun^  nis  son    in  a  sphtie^of  the  community,   you    would   see   them  viemg  or  which  is  better  adapted  to  the   purnoses   of 

with  each  other  who  should  be  most  zealous  in  agriculture.  Almost  every  plant  necessary  to 
-  .-,  ,,  ■  ,  ■„.■  fi  ■  ,  -,■  ,  ,  ^,v  |"s  promotion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  de-  our  immediate  want  or  comfort  that  will  erow 
ny  are  there  t  us  day  ot  thirty,  torty.and  htty  Hcient  in  state  pride,  and  have  borne  the  scourge  this  side  of  the  tropics,  will  flourish  here  U 
ytars  of  age,  who  repent  in  bitter  agony  this  mis^j  of  ridicule  from  our  sisters  of  the  union,  until  we  was  thought  for  a  long  time  tha" 
application  of  talents  ;  as  tarmers,  as  mechanics,. have   ' ■■-'     '-  -•  .      »      .  .      .  =>  5  vnuc  vuai. 


hem  the  good  wishesand  the  purses  of  the  people,  extractive  matter,  and  by  the  French  chemists 
nstead  of  seeing  the  members  of  the  legislature,  Terreau.  ' 


nature   never   intended  him  to  occupy,  he  is  en 
tailing  upon  him  misery  and  disgrace  ;  how  ma 


thiy  will  go  down  to  the  grave  "  unwept,  uidio- 
nored  and  unsung."     The  minds  of  men  are  not 
ail  cast  in  the  same  mould,  nor  fitted  to  follow  in 
life's  devious  path  the  same  pursuit, 
"For  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 
Is  this   great  scene   unveil'd.     For  since   the 

claims 
Of  social  life,  to  different  labors  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  muids 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 
1"()  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  spliere 
Tlie  changeful  moon  ;  the  circuit  of  the  stars 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven  ;  to  some  she  gave 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things. 
Of  time,  of  space,  and  fate's  unbroken  chain. 
And  will's  quick  imi.ulsc.    Others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  exphire 
W  hat  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs   and  flowers,  or  \vhat  the  beams  of 

morn 
Draw  forth."— 
To  place  agriculture  upon  that  high  and  bono 


.  -  sypium   lierbaceum,  is  a  native  of  the  East 

state  in  the  union.  Indies,  and  by  that  great  naturalist,  Linnaius,  is 

^     ,  *  *  *  arranged  in  the  sixteenth  class  of  his  sexual  svs- 

It  becomes  necessary  for  farmers  in  their  en-  tern,  Monodelphia,  (or  one  brotherhood)  which 
deavours  to  nnprove  the  husbandry  of  the  state,  not  only  embraces  vegetables  of  the  smallest  but 
to  relinquish  the  old  method  ot  shallow  oloughing'of  the  most  stupendous  size.  The  dimensions  of 
up  and  down  hills,  and  taking  from  the  land  forathe  Bombax  Petandrum,  a  tree  of  Africa  is  in- 
succession  of  years,  a  crop  of  the  same  kind  :  to  credible  to  tliose  who  liave  not  made  natural  his- 
this  injudicious  method  is  it  owing,  that  so  many'torv  tlieir  study.  According  to  the  account  of 
barren  "  old  fields"  lay  waste.  Few  farms  in|  William  Bosnian,  who  saw  it  in  its  native  soil  it 
thehilly  part  of  our  state  are  intrinsically  worth,|would  afford  shelter  to  an  army  of  twenty  th'ou- 
by  fifty  per  cent,  as  much   as  they  were  twentyfsand  men,  without  incommoding   each  other  un- 


years  ago.  By  shallow  ploughing,  the  soil  of 
hills  has  floated  down  our  rivers,  fertilizing  their 
banks,  choking  their  channels,  and  stopping  their 
mouths  :  deep  and  horizontal  ploughing,  a  judi- 
ciouSj  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  liberal  application 
of  manure,  will  yet  restore  them  to  their  former 
fertility.  Our  farming  utensils  are,  in  the  gene- 
ral, illy  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  arc  intended  ;  like  the  mechanic,  tlie 
farmer  cannot  do  good  work  without  .good  tools. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  in  any  country  of 
the  state  of  its  agriculture  than  tiie  appearance 
of  domestic  animals.      To  judge  of  North-CaiO' 


rable  ground,   which  it  ought  to  sustain,   and  to  lina  husbandry  by  tliis  criterion,  the  result  would 


n.ake  the  knowledge  of  it  worthy  the  ambition 
and  the  pride  of  the  youths  of  our  state,  there 
ought  to  be  establislied  a  Professorship  of  Agri- 
culture in  our  university.  If  I  aai  not  misinform- 
ed, the  pecuniary  situation  of  tliat  institution  is 
amply  suff.ci;nt  for  the  purpose,  and  if  it  is  nor,  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  present  legislature  em 


not  be  much  in  its  favor.  Maryland  is  retrieving 
fast  her  former  supineness,  by  her  Agricultural 
Societies,  her  Fairs  and  cattle  shows,  and  the 
great  aitention  she  is  now  paying  to  the  improve 
ment  of  neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules.  These 
societies  are  creating  a  new  era  in  the  agricultu- 
ral history  of    tliis    country. — Ours  is  the   oiil\ 


piiatically  styled  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  °"«  whose  beneficial  influence  has  not  extended 
state,  representing  with  others,  the  agricultural  beyond  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  we  meet, 
interest  of  the  community,  would  give  their  undi-  Why  so  much  apathy  in  a  cause  .so  important  to 
viOed  support  to  a  measure,  as  1  humbly  con-  ourselves  and  our  country  ?  We  mav  meet  here 
csive,  wise  in   its  project,    and  beneficial  in  its.  once  a  year,    salute,  shake  hands,  and  depart ; 

Voi»  5. — :io,  I 


der  its  branches. 

"Nature!  great  parent !  wliose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
How  mighty,  how  majestic  are  thy  works!" 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  sugar  cane 
might  be  brought  to  assimilate  to  the  climate  of 
tills  state.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence, 
and  calculated  to  draw  from  us  tl»e  warmest  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  Gilts 
tliat  vegetables  necessary  for  our  subsistence  are 
made  subservient  to  our  industry  and  persever- 
ance. Wheat,  which  has  been  aptly  stvled  the 
king  of  grain,  and  which  constitutes  such  a  laiyc 
proportion  of  the  bread-stuffs  of  the  civilized 
world,  flourishes  beneath  the  soft  and  vivifying 
Ijeams  of  an  Italian  sun,  and  lives  in  the  icy  fet- 
ters of  a  CanacUi  waiter — It  has  followed  civiliz- 
ed  man,  in  his  migrations  from  the  fertile  banks 
of  Eujihrates, 

"  To    where  dread    winter    sjjreads    its    latest 
glooms 
And   reigns    tremendous    o'er   the    conquer'd 
year." 

Naturalists  inform  us,  that  so  influential  is  the 
power  of  climate  and  cultivation  over  the  habft 
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of  vegetables,  "  that  when  transplanted  into  cold 
climates,  many  of  the  perennial  plants  becoaie 
annular,  and  the  species  are  perpetuated  by  seed. 
Thus  i  1  its  native  warm  climate,  the  Ricinus 
Coraniuiiib,  or  Castor  Oil  plant,  has  a  shrubby 
stem,  and  is  a  pt  rcnnial,  but  in  cold  climates  both 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARSIER. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SEA  KALE. 
This  is  a  deep  rooting  plant,  and  thertlore  re- 
quires a  good  depth  of  soil,  either  of  a   saiiuy  or 
"ight  loose  loamy  nature  :  if  it  be   not  natural!) 


tire7oorand"theVtem7errs!n"an'crthe'vegetal,leislthis,  it   should  be   made  so  bv   trenching  it  two 
Mntinued  by  its  seed."      Evergreens,  when  car-  and  a  halt  tect  deep,  and  then  it  may  be   made 


ried  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  climate,  become  per- 
difols,  and  vice  versa.  The  Quince  tree  is  a  pcr- 
difol  in  cold  climates,  but  becomes  an  evergreen 
■when  transplanted  to  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  ;  and  professor  Barton  has  informed  us, 
that  "  that  truly  beautiful  vegetable,  the  Frank- 
linia  Altamahaw,  since  its  first  introduction  into 


after  the  manner  of  an  asp<iragus  bed,  but  it  will 
not,  like  asparagus,  i-ecpure  a  repetition  of  ma- 
nure aftern  .ads,  except  for  forcing. 

SOWING. 

The  bed  may  be  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
when  ready  for  sowing,  streieh  a  line  lengthways 
the   bed,  and   one  foot  on    from   each   side,  ami 


Pcnnsylvama,  has  changed  its  time  ot  iloweung,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^,^^  distance   of  every 

nearly  two  months."      Ihe  oaks  and  t'^e  P^P'^'Sitwo  feet,  mark  a  circle  of  five  inches  diameter, 

of  Europe,  when  .  arried  to  the  ^.ape  ot  Goo  ^  seeds  thus 

Hope,  put  forth  thtir  leaves  on   one  side  of  the        ""'^"   y 

equator,   while  they  are  shedding  them  on   the 

other.     If  vegetables  are  thus  made  to  bend  to 

the  force  of  climate,  is  it  an  idle  conjecture  to 

suppose  tliat  the  cane  or  the  olive  might  be  made 

to  mature  here  >     The   cultivation    of  the   vine 

would  be  both  a  ple;ibing  and  profitable  business,  two  inches  deep  ;  if  two  Ijeds  are  wanted,  a  se- 

I   know  nothing  of  its  culture  from   experience,  cond  may   be  made   and  planted  in   like  manner, 

but  am  warranted  in  saying  that  both  soil  and  cli-  alongside    of  the    former,   wi'h  an  alley  between 

mate  are  suitable  to  its  growth.     Our  forests  teem  thenii  of  eighteen  inches   wide.     This  should  be 

■with  indigenous  vines,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  were  done  in  the  fall. 

they   properly   tamed  and  controlled  by  cultiva-,  ^..,.^^  ,^  management. 

tioi),  their  produce  would  equal  the  wines  ot  Eu-  -  »  ,        -n  *  .  a 

rope  in  flavor  and  quality.   "  The  vinous  latitude       In  the   sprmg  the  seeds   will   vegetate,  and  as 

extends  from  25°  to 51°  north."     The  culuvation|they  appear,    protection  should  be  given   them 

ef  the  vine  is  of  high  antiquity  :  "  Noah  plante.i  against  the  Uirnip  fly,  which  otherwise  w,l    soon 

vin-yards  and  made  wine."      The  heathens  dei-idestroy  them.     In  about  a  month  or  six  weeksthe 

fied  Bacchus  for  having  learnt  them  the  uses  of  plants  will  become  suthciently  strong  to  withstand 


■(Vine.  The  Grecians  and  the  Romans  paid  great 
assiduity  to  its  culture.  Plato  says  that  wine  is 
the  most  invalualjle  gift  of  God  to  man.  Portu- 
gal, France,  Switz.  rland,  Germany,  Spain  and 
Hungary  cultivate  the  vine  with  great  success. 
The  island  of  Madeira  exports  annually  about 
35, UCO  pijies  of  wine,  which  costs  in  this  country 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  gallon.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  commenced  in  that  island 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  first  cut- 
tings were  carried  there  from  Cyprus.  France 
at  'i.>resent  excels  the  rest  of  Europe  in  this 
brunch  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  supposed  the 
brandies  made  from  the  grape  in  that  country 
produces  annually  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

Agriculture  in  its  slow  and  sober  movements. 


the  ravages  of  the  Hy,  and  then  three  only  of 
the  strongest  plants,  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  each  circle,  and  the  rest  removed  and 
planted  out  with  their  tap  roots  perfect,  either  to 
supply  vacancies  or  form  another  bed  if  required. 
The  plants  should  be  plentifully  watered  in 
June  and  July,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  through 
the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  clear  them  away,  and  cover 
the  beds  over  evenly,  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
with  sand  or  light  loose  earth,  which  finishes 
every  thing  for  the  first  year. 

Second  and  subiequent  years. 

None  of  the  plants  should  be  cut  this  year,  but 

as   some  of  them  will  rise  strong,  and  throw   up 

■flower  stems,  these  should  be  nipped  oft'  as  long 

as  they  appear,  unless  seeds  are  wanted.     The 


t'.o.U  i  ■  '.ween  the  pots,  and  fix  heat  sticks  at 
propi  ,  I.  aU.  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  ■  ,ie 
bed.  Ex>,iiMne  tne  progress  of  the  plants  rom 
time  to  tmie,  wliith  iT.riy  be  done  by  carefully 
uncovering  tiic  dung  from  over  the  top  of  any- 
one pdt.  and  taking  ofi  the  lid,  and  immediately 
replacin.g  the  same,  and  the  removed  dung  upon 
i'.  'I'he  middle  of  a  mild  day  will  be  the  best 
time  to  do  this.  \\  hen  a'.v  of  the  plants  have 
filled  the  pots,  which  they  will  do  in  the  space 
of  a  month  or  five  wteks,  according  to  the  heat 
nf  the  bed  and  state  of  the  weather,  they  may 
then  be  cut,  and  in  doing  this  care  should  be  ta- 
ken not  to  injure  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  The 
pots  should  be  replaced  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  as  thty  are  cut  but  they  need  not  be 
again  covered  with  th  e  dung ;  nor  should  the  lids  re- 
main  on  the  pots  b.ut  for  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, according  to  the  weather,  that  the  plants 
may  be  inured  to  the  open  air  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and  when  all  the  pla'its  have  been  cut,  and 
become  gradually  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
dung  and  pn's  should  be  wholly  cleared  awaj-, 
and  the  plants  suffered  to  take  their  free  gro  vth, 
through  the  summer,  and  the  following  spring  it 
Trill  be  adviseable  to  blanch  them  according  to 
the  second  or  third  method. 

Second  method. — Put  on  the  pots  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before-mention- 
ed, and  cut  and  treat  toe  jdants  in  all  resji  ■,  is 
the  same,  except  that  no  diiiig  is  here  to  be  used 
for  forcing,  and  therefore  the  plants  will  be 
much  slower  in  blanching  ;  but  this  will  be  an  ad- 
vintage,  as  by  treating  one  bed  thus,  and  another 
according  to  the  first  method,  a  successional  and 
long  supply  of  this  delicious  vegetable  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

Third  method. — Here  neither  blanching  pots 
nor  dung  are  used,  hut  the  plants  are  suffered  to 
come  up  through  the  autumnal  covering,  an  1  as 
they  appear  above  the  surface,  they  should  be 
immediately  and  carefully  cut  ;  but  the  piaats 
thus  blanched  will  not  be  s>  pure  and  delicate  as 
those  raised  by  the  two  first  methods. 

BLANCHING  POTS. 


teaches  us  economy,  temperance  and   f'-"Sality.:|^^^^  ^^.-^  ^-^^  kept  clean  from  weeds  through  the 
The    prudent   farmer  looks    unmoved  upon  the'  '  -   -  °-         - 

fickle  goddess  of  for 
feelings  of  those 

plants  will  henceforward  allow  ot  being  cut  eve- 


mer  looks  unmoved  upon  hel  ^^_^^  ^^^^j  ^,,'  ^g^,^  ^^  j^^^^,  removed  and 
fortune,  as  she  sports  with  tlie  ^  j^^^.^^^  ^^^  j^  j,^^  f^„  ^„^  ^^^^  practice  should 
who  flock  to  her  temple,  but  f„ii„,^ed    in  all   succeeding    years.      As   the 


pitiesthe  subjects  of  her  waywardness.  Few 
indeed  are  the  instances  in  this  country  of  a  far- 
mer's becoming'  insolvent,  ifho  has  devoted  his 
ivhole  time  and  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  his 
vocation,  and  been  contented  with  its  slow  but 
sure  gains. 

The  riches  of  a  moment's  growth,  in  a  mo- 
ment takt  s  wings  and  fly  away  ;  but  that  compe- 
tency which  is  the  reward  of  honest  industry 
travels  v/ith  us  to  the  grave,  and  certainly  if 
there  ever  was  a  country  which  held  out  induce 
ments  to  the  husbandman  to  exert  his  industry 
and  enterprise,  it  is  this — the  land  of  liberty  and 
the  abode  of  freemen — our  civil,  political  and 
religious  rights  secured  to  us  by  a  government 
whose  foundation  rests  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  long  as  that  adamantine  chain  ot 
unanimity  wiiich  binds  together  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  west,  shall  remain  unbro- 
ken, it  will  continue  to  be 

"  The  land  of  the  brave,  and  the  home  of  the 
free." 
Dicember  16,  1822; 


ryyear,  the  autumnal  covering  to  the  beds,  now 
and  hereafter,  must  be  adapted  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  intended,  the  plants  are  to  be  blanch- 
ed. If  according  o  the  two  first  methods  after 
mentioned,  then  the  fall  covering  may  be  the 
same  as  in  the  first  year,  and  sticks  should  be 
fixed  in  the  centres  of  the  circles  to  mark  the 
places  of  the  plants,  that  the  blanching  pots  af- 
ter described,  may  be  placed  exactly  over  them  ; 
hut  if  they  are  to  be  blanched  according  to  th. 
third  method,  then  the  fall  covering  should  not 
i>e  less  than  eight  incites  thick. 

The  following  are  the  three  modes  of  blanching. 
First  method. —  -Vbout  the  middle  of  March, 
place  hlauchir.g  pots  over  the  circles  markr  d  by 
the  sticks  ;  remove  the  sticks,  and  press  do  vn 
ilie  pots  firmly  and  close  on  the  ground — then 
cover  the  whole  bed,  pots  and  all,  with  fresh 
s  able  dung  ihree  feet  thick,  extending  it  out- 
.lards  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  tae  bed  two 
'feet,  and  pressing  it  down  close  in  all  places,  par 


These  are  earthen  pots  of  the  following  shape 
and  size,  v'vi.:  ei^jhteen  inches  inside  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  nine  inches  inside  diameter  at  the 
top.  and  fifteen  inciies  high,  wita  a  lid  to  take 
on  and  off  These  pots,  when  not  wanted  for 
blanching,  will  answer  fur  protectin.g  melon 
plants  from  late  frosts,  and  for  forcing  and 
screening  newly  transplanted  flower  and  other 
plants  from  the  sun,  and  other  purposes. 

C.  S; 

jiugust  30,  1823. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

FF.NCES^coMPARisoN  of  different  kinds. 
Sharon,  Slh  Se/iiember,  1823. 
In  the  22d  number  of  your  work,  vol.  5,  there 
are  some  strictures  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Caleb 
Kirk,  of  Brandywine,  on  a  paper  which  I  read 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Buck's  county, 
upon  fences.  Whatever  censure  is  due  to  that 
jjaper,  is  applicable  to  myself  alone;  it  bears  my 
^itiiiLHture,  and,  therefore,  neither  the  society  in 
giving  it  up,  nor  you  in  publishing  it,  are  in  any 
way  responsible  for  its  co«tent9— and  as  no  argtr- 
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mi  nt  has  been  acUluced  to  convince  me  of  error, 
1  stiall  now  olTer  some  additional  remarks. 

Mr.  Kivk  arranges  my  objections  to  hedges,  in 
the  following  order — 1st,  exliaustion  of  soil — 2d. 
want  of  durability— 3d,  not  hog-tight — 4th,  ex- 
pensive. 

His  answer  to  the  first  objection  certainly  docs 
not  meet  the  case  ;  he  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  hedge-row,  and  a  hedge-proper,  and  ad- 
mits that  the  former  has  an  eftVct  on  the  adjoin- 
ing soil,  but  he  fails  to  prove  that  the  latter  has 
not  ;  and  is  it  possible  that  a  hedge,  such  as  he 
describes,  of  three  feet  in  width  and  five  or  six 
feet  high,  so  close  as  not  to  suffer  a  rabbit  to  pass, 
can  grow  without  affecting  the  soil  ?  to  what  ex- 
tent is,  perhaps,  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  I 
presume  that  Mr.  Kirk  himself  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  amoimts  to  the  space  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  hedge.  My  meaning  of  a  htdge- 
row,  was  simply  a  liedge  planted  in  a  row,  Sut  I 
hope  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  speak  a  little  of 


1515  perches  of  hedge  at  40  cents 
1 J  acres  of  land,  say  at  $50  per  acre 

S681 
Exhaustion  of  soil,  and  protecting  fence  not  ta- 
ken into  account. 

I  prefer  the  post  and  rail  fence,  that  is,  locust 
posts  with  five  chesnut  rails  ;  and  1  propose  to 
plant  the  trees  where  they  are  not  already  grow- 
ing, and  I  say  that  six  hundred  will  grow  on  an 
acre  of  land,  (see  my  calculations  in  vol.  3,  page 
160,)  which  will  require  one  and  a  quarter  acres 
to  produce  the  2500  pannels,  then 
1  i  acres  of  land  at  "§50  per  acre  §62  50 

Making  and  putting   up  2500  p.mncls,  at 

20  cents  per  pannel,  500  00 


Sj62  50 
the  price  for  m.aking,  is  what  persons  who  fol- 
low the  business  in  this  neighbourhood  charge, 
but  the  work  can  be  done  bv  most  of  the  farm 


a  hedge  proper,  although  I  have  never  seen  one.  bands,  and  the  materials  prepared  m  the  winter  j^^,^^,  ^^.jj  ^,^^._ 
I  apprehend  Mr.  K.  was  incorrect  in  his  inference  jseason,  and  thereby  the  expense  would  be  mate-  j^^,  u,i(ie,.stood,  tli 
that  I  publickly  condemned  hedges  ;  1  only  took  I'ally  lessened.  ,,,-.,,    v     , 

the  liberty  of  expressing  mv  opinion.  Now  me  difference  between  Mr.  Kirk  s  hedge 

„.  ,  '       ■  ,„„  i,:,;,„    ,.„f.-~  t„'and    my  post   and  ran   fence  is   s>118  50.  and   I 

His  second  answer,  a     to  durability    lefers  to-  J   I  amount  as  nnch  in  his  favour  as 

he  3d  volume  ot    he    farmer  page      18  jvi^e.e,  ^^_     j^  .^  ^_,^^  ^,^.^^  ^  ^^.^,      ^^„  ^^^ 

he  says,  "I  have  been  able  to  trace  them  ^'[''■^  ■  J  ^,^  ■  ^^  perfection,  sooner  than  chesnut  and 
half  a  century,  under  my  own  observation,  witl,  •  ^^^J^  ^^^^^  K^^^  _^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^„,^. 
outdecay,  and  trom  other  sources  ot  '"to'mation  :^.^^^.^^.^_^  ^^^^^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^,j^;^^_  in  my  opinion, 
from  Europe,  three  hundred  years    and  one  case;  outweigh  that  item.     1  suppose  tliat 

SIX  hundred  >  ears."  1  would  ask  how  f^S  have  .^  fence,  with  locust  posts  and  chesnut  rails,  will 
they  been  growing  in  a  "hedge-proper     lor  that  •,  ^         ^^,,1  ■^: 

IS  the  test  to  determine  their  durability   as  to  a  -    j         .  v      /        t 

fence  ;  their  continuance  in   Europe  is 


either  be  grubbed  up,  at  great  labour  and  ex- 
pense, or  the  owner  suffer  much  inconvenience 
.aid  be  perpetually  exclaiming.  Oh  that  my 
liedge  was  in  the  right  place  !  Further,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up 
such  a  fence,  as  I  have  described,  is  a  mere  no- 
•hing,  in  comparison  of  trimming  and  dressing  a 
liedge. 

I  was  aware  when  I  wrote  my  former  essay, 
tha'  I  should  sul)ject  myself  to  censure ;  as  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  kind  of  mania  with  respect 
to  hedges  had  commenced,  which,  if  suffered  to 
go  on,  might  prove  highly  injurious  to  our  coun- 
try. I  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  then,  as  I  do  now. 
to  bear  my  humble  testimony  against  that  spe- 
cies of  fencing  for  general  purposes  ;  and  although 
I  may  conceive  that  my  essay  has  been  treated 
with  some  degree  of  severity,  yet,  I  am  well 
pleased  that  Mr.  Kirk  has  noticed  it,  because  I 
hope  it  will  be  instrumental  in  inducing  others  to 
express  their  ideas  upon  that  important  subject  ; 
'.and  whether  he  is,  or  I  am,  in  error,  I  trust  tlie 


e  correctly.  I  however  beg  to 
that  I  do  not  disapprove  of  hed-jes 
as  ornamental  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Kirk's  hedge  is  a  very  beautiful  thing;  I  only  differ 
in  taste  from  him  as  to  the  material  ;  I  prefer  the 
juniper  to  the  thorn,  or  indeed  to  any  other  live 
fence  that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  former  being  a 
lively  evergreen,  easily  and  soon  raised,  grows 
very  close  and  has  prickly  leaves. 

I'also  highly   approve  of  Mr.  K.'s  manner  of 

felling  timber,  that  is,  to  cut  all  down  without 

for  I  have  seen  several  in- 


respect  to  size  or  age  ; 
as  lu  a    ,  .    .  .  .-,■       ■     ,-     v     ,1     "mi     1,   ^  stances  of  the  great   superiority  of  that  mode — 

no  proof, '>^"'J  "^.""'"S  "^  '^^  '"^^'"''^  which  will  allpw  ^„a  I  unite  with  him  in  opinion,  that  where  stone 
cf  their  durability  in  this  countr;.,  wheri  the  ^'^oof  nostt an^ Jlf  or'']o  o'Jo  t'ogeth^r  esd-  is  "ear  at  hand,  that  kind  of  fencing  is  prefera- 
cr.n,ate  is  essentiallv  different,  and  where  thc^^^' '^^  ?t  fivrll.r^  dL-  hundred  amoun"^^^^  "^'^  ^"  ^"  "*l>«'-^'  ^^"P'  '"  V^  '^^'m  °^^'^^'=P• 
insect  tribe  are   making  a  most  alarming    inroad  "l^'^^f,^'^,;^/°''f^^^^  year  I   put  up   about   halt  a   mile  of  stone 

upon  almost  every  part  of  the   vegetable  king-, ^^^.^"''U"'^^^^'^'^^^  along  the  Nishamanly  Creek--where  my 

i:om  ;  no,  is  it  now  here,  as  it  was  half  a  centu-  \>«'f,;^'  '   ^%"°  '  "^  °' .^^  had  before  been  carried  off  by  the  freshets. 

ry  ago;  tor  is  it  not   a  lamentable  fact,  that  ma-  f^^^^^^  PJ-^^-,-,'^  ^^J^f  ^f  I"  luT  l^'gir,V  P'-^^  >t   below  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  .t 
iiy  ot  our  valuable  trees,  which   formerly   Hour-l  ..^^^     ^,^^,^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^j  ^  .^g, 

islied,  are  at  this  time    in  a  state    or  decay.     1|  ' 

11  ake  the  inquiry  as  to  the  "  hedge  proper,"  sup- 


posing that  Mr.  K.'s  knowledge  for  half  a  centu-  P'^' 


so  produce,  it    is  equivalent   to   twenty    dollars 

acre  per  annum,  tver  and  above  fencing  the 

besides  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  farm 


an  half  the  first  cutting,  so  that  I  think  we 
may  safely  calculate  upon  a  handsome  profit 
from  the  commencement. 

Kut  it  is  said  that  my  "  project  is  all  founded 
on  theory  ;"  now  is  it  not  as  much  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  locust  and  chesnut  trees  will  grow 
from  the  seed  or  nut,  as  that  a  thorn  bush  can  be 
raised  from  the  berry?  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  former  are  very  durable  ;  they  bear  no 


iy,must  have  been  in  some   other  form,  »«    hel  ^,;j      ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  j-^^^.^      3,  to  require  more 
mentions  that  his  first  plashing  was  done  in  1812.;  . »  .  .   . 

To  his  third  answer,  I  will  only  say,  that  V 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  hedge  he  speaks  of. 
would  be  hog-tight  ;  nevertheless  I  have  fears, 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  of  a  different 
descriptien.  say  "hedge-rows."  that  could  never 
be  depended  on  as  a  protection  from  all  kinds  of 
Stuc:. . 

His  fourth  answer,  that  "  the  expense  alluded 
to,  as  a  frightful  thing,  is  all  visionarv,"  de- 
serves particular  consideration.  I  confess  that 
he  makes  the  cost  of  a  hedge  much  less  than  1 
had  supposed,  but  1  think  he  omits  a  charge  of 
some  consequence,  that  is,  the  protecting  fence  : 
taking,  however,  his  own  calculation,  1  must  still 
contend,  that  it  is  expensive,  or  not  so  cheap 
as  the  kind  of  dead  fe:.ce,  which  I  prefer.  Now 
let  us  proceed  to  make  the  comparison.  In  vo- 
lume 1,  page  413,  .Mr.  K.  supposes  that  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  will  require  2500  pannels 
of  post  and  rail  fence — then  a  liedge  three  feet^ 
wicc,  of  the  same  length,  wouii.  actually  occupy'durable  than  either;  will,  in  14  years,  grow  suf 
more  than  one  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  sayificiently  large,  to  make  the  fence  anew,"  and 
nothing  about  exliaustion  of  soil,  which  1  shouldthere  are  other  re, narks  upon  fences  in  Mr  Gar- 
suppose  might  reasonably  be  rated  at  half  ainett's  address  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  I  am 
perch  wide,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about|happy  to  find  in  him,  an  individual,  who  has 
lourandahalf  acres;  nor  shall  I  notice  the  soil.jdared,  publicly  and  pointedly,  to  disapprove  of 
that  by  "  repeated  dris»ing."is  drawn  from  thej hedges  ;  another  serious,  and  as  .Vlr.  G.  says, 
adjacent  ground  to  lorm    the  bank  from   twelve  "  insurrnoiintable"  objection   to   live 


ri  1  -,,!  supported  against  the  pressure  of  the  water.  an4 
oi  iana  wui|^,^^  creek,  in  time  of  floods, rises  high  enough,  for 
timber  and  ice  floating  down,  to  pass  above  the 
top  of  the  wall,  without  doing  any  damage — be- 
sides, the  additional  ground  thus  inclosed,  about 
jiays  me  for  the  fence.  I  think  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry "to  make  a  stone  fence  higher  than  :>}  feet,  and 
along  the  water  edge  3  feet  will  be  sufficient. 
Vour's  very  resuectfuUv, 

JAMES  WORTH. 


THE  FOUR  HUNDRED   MILES'   MATCH, 
Powell's  match  to  York  and  back,  394  miles  in 
five  dajs  and  thirteen  hours,  has  been  outrival- 


more  likeness  to  timber  frequently  used  for  fen- lied  by  Mark  Hawkins,  the  Lancashire  man,  who 
ces,  than  a  hedge-proper,  is  like  a  Ircdge-row.—  completed  his  task  of  400  miles  in  five  days  and 
An  old  farmer  of  this  neighbourhood,  of  strict  |twelve  hours,  at  half  past  eleven  o  clock  on 
vericity     tells    me,  that   he   knows  of   chesnut  Thursday  morning.     His  progress  up  to_ Sunday 


rails,  which  are  sound,  at  eighty  years  old.  "  A 
Subscriber,"  in  volume  1,  page  413,  says  "  ches 
nuts   will  gro-v   ten    feet  apart,  and   locusts 


SIX 


night,  the  second  day,  has  been  stated  at  152 
miles.  He  went  thirteen  miles  to  breakfast  on 
Monday  morning,  and  at  two  o'clock  he  reached 


to  eighteen  inches  high,  as  spoken  ot  by  .\lr.  K 
in  volume  1.  page  118 — then  2500  pamiels  of  ten 
ieet  each,  will  be  equal  to 


tenccs  IS, 
the  frequent  changes  of  farms  in  size  ami  shape. 
so  as  to  rtrid^r  a  new  arrangement  ot  the  fences 
pr«per ;   in   every   such   case,  the  hedge    must 


lieved  by  introducing  worsted  through  the  blis- 
ters. He  did  65  miles  only  this  day,  leaving  him- 
self the  remaining  distance  at  tolerable  ea^y 
woik.  On  the  fif:h  ilay  he  arrived  three  miles 
from  Oxford,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He 
had  54  miles  to  perform,  and  appeared  somewhat 
distressed.  His  stoppages  were  short,  and  he 
travelled  but  four  miles  and  less  each  hour.  He 
passed  Gerranrs  Cross  at  six  o'clock,  and  did 
(he  match  in  half  an  hour  within  the  time.  It 
is  the  .greatest  pedestrian  match  on  rccordi 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  PERKINS'  NEW  STEAM  ENGINE. 


I'rcm  the  Edinburgh   Philosophical  Journal,  for 
July  1823. 

The  generator,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
the  boiler  in  ordinary  steam  engines,  is  a  cylin- 
der A  B  C  D,  made  of  gun  metal,  which  is  more 
tenacious,  and  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  any 
other.  The  metal  is  about  3  inches  thick  ;  and 
the  vessel,  containing  8  gallons  of  water,  is  closed 
at  both  ends,  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
openings  for  tubes,  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
generator  is  placed  vertically  in  a  cylindrical 
furnace  E  F,  whose  chimney  is  G,  the  heat  be- 
ing sustained  by  a  pair  of  bellows  H,  wrought  by 
the  engine,  and  conveying  its  blast  in  the  direc- 
tion 1  K  to  F.  A  heat  from  400  to  450  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  is  thus  applied  to  the  generator, 
which  is  entirely  filled  with  water.  The  valves 
in  the  tubes  m  n,  which  are  steel  cylinders  work 
ing  in  hollow  steel  pipes,  are  loaded,  the  one 
with  Sr,  and  the  other  with  35  atmospheres  ;  so 
that  none  of  them  can  rise  till  the  heat  creates  a 
force  greater  than  the  least  of  these  weights. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  by  means  of  the 
compressing  pump  L,  whose  handle  M  is  wrought 
by  the  engine,  water  is  forced  into  the  genera- 
toi-;  this  opens  the  valve  above  n,  loaded  with 
35  atmospheres;  and  instantly  a  portion  of  the 
heated  and  compressed  water /lasliee  out  in  the 
form  of  steam  of  high  elasticity,  and  of  a  tem- 
perature of  420  deg.  ;  and  communicating  by  the 
steam  pipe  2,  2,  2  with  the  valve  box  V,  it  en- 
ters the  cylinder  P  P,  lying  horizontally,  and 
gi^ves  motion  to  its  piston  P  Q,  wiiich   performs 


which  gives  a  rotatory  motion  to  a  fly  wheel  as 
seen  in  the  figure.*  When  the  eduction  valve  is 
opened,  the  sttam,  after  having  produced  its 
stroke,  is  carried  by  the  eduction  pipe  3,  3,  3, 
into  the  cond'nser  S  T  X  U,  where  it  is  con- 
densed into  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  320 
degrees,  and  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmos- 
pheres; from  thence,  by  the  pipe  6,  6,  6,  it  is 
drawn  into  the  pump  L,  whence  it  is  forced 
along  the  pipe  4,  4,  4,  to  tlie  generator,  thus 
performing  a  complete  circuit. 

The  forcing  pump  acts  with  a  pressure  ex- 
ceeding 35  atmospheres  ;  coi^sequently,  when 
the  water  received  in  it  from  the  condenser  is 
urged  into  the  generator,  it  must  expel  a  portion 
equal  to  itself  in  volume — this  portion,  as  above 
described,    flashes  instantly   into   highly  elastic 


engine  is  nothing  more  than  a  High  Pressure 
Engine.  Other  persons,  however,  have  snjjpo- 
sed,  and  we  confess  we  are  among  tha;  iv.i  ,:!,  r, 
that  the  portion  of  water  which  escapes  must  n. - 
cessarily  carry  off  a  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
adjoining  stratum  (the  temperature  of  wiiicli 
may  be  thus  reduced  below  the  freezing  point.) 
But  it  is  more  likely,  that  in  virtue  of  some  new 
law  of  the  transmission  of  heat  under  the  com- 
bined conditions  of  elevated  temperature  and 
high  pressure,  while  the  water,  also,  is  forced  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  red  hot  generator  ; 
the  whole  water  in  the  boiler  may  be  laid  under 
requisition  to  furnish  the  discharged  fluid  with 
its  necessary  supply  of  caloric  [heat.] 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  engine  is  produced  by  the  difference 
in  elasticity  between  the   steam  pressing  on  one 


steam.     The  forcing  pump,  too,  is  so  contrived   ... 

as  to  act  with  a  steady  foice,  and  consequently  I  sine  of  the  piston  and  that  pressing  on  the  other 
the  expelled  water  must  be  driven  from  the  |  In  the  first  case,  the  sttam  recently  produced 
generator  in  a  steady  current,  and  thus  steam  of,  acts  with  a  force,  say  of  500  pounds  on  the 
a  constant  elasticity  is  supplied  to  produce  the  squ.re  inch,  .vhi.e  that  on  the  weak  side,  orlhat 
power.  communicating  with  the  condenser,  acts  with  on- 

Some  philosophers  are  of    opinion,   that  the   ly  70  ;  the  difference  430  lbs.  being  the  true  pow- 
heat  of  the  portion  of  water  which  escapes  is  ofJL'r  gained. 


tself  sufficient  to  maintain  the  steam  at  that  high 
degree  of  heat  and  elastic  y  with  which  it 
reaches  the  piston — and  consequently   that  this 


/liKt'jii  rod  is  connecrcd  by   a  Jlexibtc  joint,  i:<ith 
a  uurt  of  curriuge  with  four  ivheels  at  each  end 
200  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  drives  a  crank  ii,  , and  working  in  a  strong  horizontal  box  of  ateet. 


VV  hen  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  in  the  gene- 
rator, occasioned  ei;hcr  by  working  the  forcing 
pump  too  violently,  or  by   too  vehement  a  heat, 
I  the  water  will  esrajK  by  the  tube  m  with  a  valve 
The  parallel  motion  refiresented   at   P  Q,  w,  above,  loaded  with  27  atmospheres,  and  will  pass 
not  the  correct  onf  iiseil  by   Air.  Perkins.     The  by  the  pipe  5,  5,  5,  into  the  condenser  S  T  X  U. 


In  order  to  explain  the  ingenious  manner  m 
which  tue  pipe  4,  4,  4,  supplies  the  generator 
with  water,  we  must  observe  that  this  pipe  corrt 


Xo.  -sn.] 
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muuK  ates  with  the  pump  L,  which  is  wrought 
b\  the  engine. 

This  pump  draws  the  water  by  the  pipe  G,  6,  6, 
from  the  coiideiisei-  S  T  X  U,  and  returns  it  by 
the  jiipe  4,  4,  4 ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  handle 
M  is  drawn  up,  tlie  water  rushes  into  the  cylin- 
der of  the  forcing  pump,  through  a  valve  in  the 
pipe  6,  6,  6,  oijcning  Utio  that  cylinder.  This 
valve,  of  coui-se,  instantly  closes  when  the  down- 
ward stroke  of  the  jiump  is  made  ;  and  tiie  wa- 


SOS 


FROM   ACCUM  S  CULfKARY  f.HKMlSTRy. 


COOKERY 


Cookery, 
wholesome 
alimentai'y 


ter  now  escapes  through  a  valve  opening  out- 

TOar(/«,  along  4,  4,  4,  thus  effectually   cutting  offPT  !  t)"'.  iniportant   as  it   is 

all  direct  or  uninttrrupted   communication    be-l'"^".'"  and  our  health,  it  is  a' 


practised,  we  may  exclaim  with  the  sacred  his- 
torian, that  there  is   "  Death  in  the  Pot." 

I'ood  badly  cooked  is  wasted  to  no  purpose.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  complaint  familiar  in  the 
aiouth  of  our  ancestoi-s,  and  which  we  may  have 
loo  often  seen  reason  to  re-echo  in  the  present 
-lay—"  lliat  God  senda  good  meat,  but  the  devil 
■leiids  cooks." 


IS  A  BRANCH  OF  CHEMICAL 

SCIENCE. 
or   the   art  of   preparing  good    and 
food,  and    of  preserving   all    sorts  ot 
substances  in  a  state  hi  for  human 
sustenance,  of  rendering  that   agreeable   to   the 
taste  whicii  is  essential  to  the  sui)port  of  life,  and 
ot  pleasing  the  palate  without  injury   to  the  sys- 
tem, IS,  strictly   speaking,  a   .irancli   of  cheniis- 

oth  to  our  enjoy 
o  one  of  the  least 
tween  the  generator  and  conderser.  In  order  to] '^"''•'^'''^'^'  branches  of  that  science.  The  culi- 
keep  the  water  in  the  condenser  at  a  pressure  of  !'^'>'  P''"cesscs  of  roasting,  boiling,  baking,  stew- 
five  atmospheres,  tlie  blast  of  the  bellows  II  "'S'  f''yi"S. 'jroiling,  the  art  of  preserving  meats, 
goes  round  the  condenser  S  T  X  U;  but,  when,'^;"-""'  '""^  hams;  the  preparations  of  sauces, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purjjose,  cold  water  is  P'/^l^'es,  and  other  condiments;  the  conserving 
introduced  from  the  reservoir  L,  by  means  of  the  °'  fruits;  the  care  and  keeping  of  vegetables  ; 
pijie  7,  r,  r,  loaded  with  five  atmospheres.  l"^^   making   of  jellies,  jams,    and    marmalades, 

" -     .'  ■         "    ■  's  sci- 

s  well 
spared, 
earn  l  -  "  ".  "**""■  •■'^^  j-^-iiv^i  inain^vi  ot  such 
exposing  a  large  surface  to  its  expansive  force  '^'^''s  's  committed,  made  acquainted  with  sim- 
as  in  the  common  high  pressure  engines,  the  '  <^"«^"".'cal  truths  which  would  invariably  lead 
steam  being  generated  only  in  sufficient  quantity  {.°    certain    results.      And,    besides,    t!ie     same 

to  produce  each  succeeding  stroke  of  the  piston,  ^"ea'Ief  feJe^e  ofT^l^.,'''^'"  '"  ''"'''"  V'"''''  1?^^^  ^''^'^^  ''^'-''''  P^'^"""'"  ^"d  exclusive  bill  of 
the  ordinary  source  of  danger  is  entirely  remov-  f '  , ;  "  "":S^«^  ™  pei  lection  in  curing  and  pre-  fare,  beyond  which  even  hunger  will  scarcelv 
ed.     But  in  order  to  take  away  all  apprehensions  ^Z'J"  n  f-    """"f '    u"''  ^'«'S^'^'^1'=   ali-  force    them   to    wander.      But  however '  various 

on  that   subject,    the   induction   pip'e' 2.   o,  o,  i„  ."^'^^'^V'/^^tr  n,T'"l"?  the^three  grand    requi-  each  class,  and  order,  and   species   of  animate! 

"'■-  nature  may  be  in  the  choice  of  food,  man— all 
devouring  man,  will  embrace  the  whole  range 
ot  tiie  creation,  "  scarce  a  berry  or  a  mushroom 
can  escape  him." 

With  the  lion  and  the  wolf  he  will  eat  of  fresh 

flain  animals T  with  the  dogs  and  the  vulture   he 

will   feed   OH  putrid  flesh  ;t  with  the  ox  and  the 

guinea-pig  he  will  devour  raw  vegetables,  under 

8,  8,  8,  provided  with   a    thin    copper   "'skfeVy  rous  as  UieTecdVts"'of  cookerv' ar'o    iV,p   .^Jn^l'^i'   ""^   ""'^'^  "[.^/'^^^^  ^''h  the  squirrel   and  the 

bulb,"  a  b    which  is   made  so  as  To\urst  at   a  operations  (Khe  g^eial  p^4e;s  of  cE^ 

pressure  of  1000  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  In  ti'v^  are  but  few  In  M.m;  tl,P.  ^k-  7  9"'='"'S-jOl  pi ey  he  feeds  on  fowl  of  almost  every  spe- 
order  to  satisfy  his   Mends  on  tlL  very Tnpo^s.^o   extract  J/e  col  S^p^^^^^  with  fishes  he  feeds  on  fish  ;  and  within- 

tant  point,  Mr.  Perkins  has  repeatedly  urired  so  as  to  exhihit  thpm  fn  ,  .1.  .  1  .  fo"d.!  sects  and  reptiles  he  sometimes  lives  on  insects 
the   ^ower  of  the  steam  to  suclf  a  See "^  o  Tombii  e   tt      wT  this 

burst  the  copper  bulb  in  their  presence.  This  duce  new  coLoui  ds  whirir,lifl-^  'i  i  P"^"'  abundant  variety,  but  must  go  to  the  mineral 
tube  merely  Unds  or  is  torn  asunder  like  a  piece  those  f  irw^ch  they  or  giuated  In  o'tWs" ^  h,',";?!'^!,'^,  IZ'^'''  f  ^  '^°"''''™™'  '^"^'""''^  '^'^  ^^" 
of  paper,  and  occasions  no   injury  either  to^  the  the  qualities  of  the  subsLnce!  are  simpU-  altered! 

^";:[u;:i:;;  ;^r iSi:i^g^^  -^  ::^  "1:^:^2^:^^  -  --•-  '■>-  ^^-  p^'-  ^^-^-  '^^^^ ^ «^-^  -^.-^/.  food. 

standing  its  tremendous  energies,  as  much  more  From  the  multiplicity  of  circumstances  to  hpLv,Iv  l.^inT  M  »  '"^f  "^''y  substances  used  not 
satemits  operations  than  even  the  common  low  attetided  to  in  thi^  art^t"Xrorw"ic^?i:i:re%'7od i'gtjs^^^^^^ 

tonnrleH   upon    the   principles  of  chemistry,  we!  to  have  some  ejrlct 


■which  the  steam  is  actually  generated,' is' made  ^'^^^  °^  '^*''^'  nutriment,  and  salubrity,  in  what- 
so  strong  as  to  sustain  an  internal  force  of  4000  ,7^"'  "'^"."'■»"  t'\ey  may  be  prepared.  And, 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  which  is  eigiit  times  '  '°"S"  tins  art  is  at  present  in  rude  hands,  as 
more  powerful  than  the  actual  pressure,  viz.  500  ,•  '^'■'^"'^'^es  o.  chemistry  were  originally,  there 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  with  which  the  engine  •  '  f"^?"  ,  "  .  ^°,"'^  remain  so,  A  kitchen 
works.  '^'  '"   ^^'^^<   a  chemical    laboratory;  the  boilers, 

.,.,  •  ,       J  ,  stew-pans,  and  cradle   spit  of  the   cook,  corres- 

Ihis  enormous  superabundance  of  strength  is  pond  to   the   digesters    " •       ■      • 

still  further  secured  by  means  of  the  safety  pipe,  and  the  crucibles  of  th 

S,  8,        '^"         "'*        **"    ~     -'  '  .... 

bulb. 


Observations  on  the  Food  of  Man. 
No  animal  eats  such  variety  of  food  as  man  ; 
he  claims,  more  justly  than  any  other  creature, 
the  title  of  omnivorous  .'  for  since  he  is  distin- 
guished beyond  all  animals,  by  the  capability  of 
living  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  un- 
der every  variety  of  climate  which  the  earth  af- 
fords, his  food  could  not  be  confined  exclusively 
to  either  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  be- 
cause he  inhabits  regions  that  afford  aliments 
widely  different  from  each  other.  Cattle  con- 
tent themselves  with  green  vegetables  ;  rapa- 
cious animals  live  on  flesh  of  the  other  crea- 
tures. 

Tliose  of  the  Linnxan  order,  g-lires*  live  on 
grain  and  fruits;  each  order  of  birds,  keeps,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  one  sort  of  food,  animal  or 
vegetable.      Fishes,    reptiles,   and   insects,  also 


pressure  engines, 

The    safety    tube   8    8,  8,  commtmicates   also  ™ay  easily  see  that  ft  must  be  a  very'prVcariousl  tasreV''thouVhVt  mus^^^ 
onH    *''« '"''"^"'?"  ^,  .\'\a^'i"S  a  dial  plate  c  c,  one;  and,  tnere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  amongl  upon  the  natural  produci 
and  an  index  e  /,  which,  by  means  of  a  suitable  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  produce  dis  pioouc 

coiitrivance   at  v   v,    indicates   the   pressure   or  eases,  the  improijer  modes  of  cooking  food,  are 


in  producing  the  diversity  of 
'     a  great  measure  deoend 


number  of  atmospheres   with  which  the  engine  °*'en   tlie   primary  cause.     Will  it  be   believed 
IS  working.  that   in  the   cookery  books  which  form  the   i,re' 

The  cylinder  and  piston  P  P  Q,  have  been  se-  y^iling  oracles  of  the  kitchens  in  this  part  of  the 
'  '  "  "  island,    there    are  express  injunctions   to  "  boil 


parated  from  the  rest  of  the  engine,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness.  Their  proper  position,  howev- 
er, will  be  understood  by  supposing,  the  two 
lines  99  ;  99  to  coincide  as  well  as  tubes  2  3  ;  2 


productions  of  particular  c'oun 
tries,  their  religion,  and  their  commercial  inter- 
course. 

A  vegetable  diet  seems  suitable  to  the  hot 
countries  under  the  Equator,  and  we  accordingly 
find  nations  there,  who  have  completely  adopted 
it,  and  who  abstain    so  much  the  more  from  all 


are  frequently    seasoned  with  laurel  leaves,  and 
our  sweatmeats    almost    unil'ormly   prepared  in 
This  engine  which  we  have  now  described   is  m'Tv!',"iin"'''''  '  ^     ^^^'  '""'^  '"'  '*"'"  ^^impHled 

th  a  stroke  of  only  12  inches.     Although  the  t"-a«ed  f                    ^                           '' 
l^byT;^|^^>'^^^^:;f- ^r  Xl^t^n^  W^eresueudet^table   systems  of 
paratus,(with  the  exception  of  working  cylinrler        *    '/•/,./„/,„,/, a  T~7  7 

coal  n  one  dav.  ^  ,  ,  \  I'hilosojilncal  Magazine,  M.  cclviii.  vol.  54, 


^pi'::;r^e;^^/::^?^^^S'-:j",°:^3;,-am^^^^ 


thai 
■wi 


and  blanc 
—    poison   ex- 
trom  the  /irunus  lourocerasus ?t     Verily 

cookery   are 


religious  faith. 

Potatoes,  chesnuts,  and  the  leguminous  and 
cereal  seeds,  satisfy  the  want  of  tne  Aliiiiie 
peasant,  and  numerous  tribes  solely  feed  on  ve- 
getables and  water.  In  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, we  read  of  whole  nations  in  Africa,  and 
of  the  Indian  priests,  who  lived  entirely  on  ve- 
getable substances.  Some  wandering  .Moors  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  on  gun  Senegal. 


jVations  living-  -.vholli/  on  animal  food. 
The  nations  which  live  on  ani mlfooil  are 
numerous. 


very 


*    The  hare,  rahit,  t^uinen  /lisf,  .sfc. 
t  Every  fierson  knows  in   what  a  putrid  gtate 
game  is  often  eaten. 


^ 
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"  T.'ie  Iris/iman  loves  usquebah, 

T/ie  Scot  loves  ale  called  blue  cap, 

77/e  H'clchntan,  lie  loves  toasted  cheese,^ 

And  makes  liis  mouth  like  a  mouse  trap." 

Apicius,*  among  other  whimsical  personages 
of  anc'.ent  Ron^e,  presented  to  his  guests  ra- 
gouts, exclusively  composed  of  tongues  of  pea- 
cocks and  nightingales.  This  celebrated  epicure, 
who  instituted  a  gormandizing  academy  at  iiome, 
having  heard  that  shrimps  and  prawns  of  a  supe- 
rior flavour  were  tube  met  with  ontlie  coastsof 
Afiica  than  on  the  Italian  shore,  freighted  a  ship, 
and  sailed  in  search  of  these  far  famed  marine 
insects.  This  person  spent  more  than  £60,000 
merely  to  vary  the  taste  of  culinary  sauces. 

Vitellus  was  treated  by  his  brother  with  a  din- 
ner, consisting  ot  2,000  dishes  of  fish,  and  7,000 
of  poultry — surely  this  is  not  doing  things  by 
halves. 

A  Mr.  Verditch  de  Bourbonnef  is  said  to  have 
bought  3,000  carps  for  the  mere  sake  of  their 
tong  es,  which  were  brought,  well  seasoned  and 
learned/!/  dressed,  to  his  taule,  in  one  dish. 


The  Ethiopians,  Scythians,  and  Arabians,  eat 
■olhing  but  flesh. 

The  miserable  inhabitants  of  Kew  Holland 
lived  wholly  on  fish  when  that  country  was  first 
discovered,  and  other  tribes  on  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulph. 

In  the  Faro  islands,  in  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
the  food  arises  from  the  same  source. 

The  shepherds  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  or 
the  Oronoko,  live  wholly  on  flesh.  The  Tartars 
in  Asia,  and  some  savage  nations  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, live  on  raw  and  half  putrid  flesh,  and  some 
barbarous  tribes  eat  their  meat  raw. 

It  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  climate  and  reli 
gion  that    makes  the    Hindoo   adopt   vegetable 
rather  than  animal  food;  it  is  the  effect  of  n.itu 
ral  production  that  makes  the  Greenlander  relish 
•whale-blubber   and   train-oil.      It  is    to   one    or 
other  of  these  causes  that  we  must  refer  all  such 
diversity  of  national  tastes,  though  it   would  be 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  separate  the   influence 
of  each.     We  see  the  Englishman  enjoying   his 
under-done  roast  beef  and  his  plum-pudding;  the 
Scotsman  his  hodge-podge  and  his  haggis;  the; 
Frenchman  his  ragouts,  omlets,  and  fricandeaus  ;1 

the     German     his     sour-crout,     sausages,     i,nCi\DiSrerenc€  between  an  Lfiicure  arid  a   Glutton. 
smoaked  hams  ;  the  Italian  his  maccaroni  ;  and!     However   extravagant    and  whimsical   the  ra 

the  Tartar  his  horse-flesh.*     ••£)(.  ^us/i6ws  ^onitional  pleasures  of   the    table    may  appear  to  a   

est  dis/iuta7iduni."     There  is  no  disijuting  about  Miier  and  sensible  mind,    we  must,    in  juscice  to'^i^   ^y^^    fl,.st  season.      These    I  let   stand,    until 


[aeptember  19,  1853 

From  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
tlic  Stale  of  A'ew   York. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES,  &c. 

[By  Seth   Couch,  of  Ulster.'] 
Mr.  Jesse  Biiel, 

DtAR  Sir, — Having  observed,  some  time 
last  summer,  an  advertisement  or  request  from 
you,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Albany  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  for  agricultural  informa- 
tion, I  have  thought  proper  to  give  you  my  views 
and  exijerience,  on  a  subject  which,  however, 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  not  belonging  to 
agriculture,  yet  if  you  tliink.  proper,  you  can 
give  it  a  place  in  your  next  annual  agricultural 
report. 

It  is  on  the  manner  -and  mode  of  raising  bees, 
and  j,etting  the  honey  without  destroying  them, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

I  make  my  hives  of  inch  boards,  nearly  of  one 
size,  say  12  to  14  inches  square,  and  15  inches 
higii,  and  put  tour  sticks  crosswise  through  each 
hive,  to  prevent  the  romb  froii  falling  ;  in  these 
I  put  my  swarms,  and  when  they  have  nearly  fill- 
ed that  hive,  I  raise  it  up,  and  place  another  of 
the  same  size  under  it,  without  any  lid,  so  that 
the  bees  may  continue  tne  .  comb  through 
both    hives,   which  an   early     swarm   will   otien 


tastes.     They  are  too  many,  and  too  various,  to 
be  objects  of  rational  discussion. 


epicures,  cursorily  observe,  that  there  exists   a  jijgy   j^^^e   done   swarming    the    next   year,  say 
material  diilerence  between  a  gormand,  or  epi-i^bout  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  young  ones  will 


Singular  kind  of  .iliinents  of  -various  jXations^ 
Besides  the  before-mentioned  diversities  of 
national  and  individual  taste  for  diiferent  kinds 
of  substances,  used  as  aliments,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  food  which  we  at  least  think  more  sin- 
gular. Some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Californians,  and  Ethiopians,  eat  tad-poles, 
locusts,  and  spiders. 

In  some  places  the  flesh  of  serpents,  that  of 
the  coluber  natrix  for  example,  is  eaten  ;  and 
the  viper  is  made  into  broth.  Several  other  rep- 
tiles are  used  as  food  by  the  European  settlers 
in  America,  such  as  the  rana  bonibina  and  rania 
laurina,  two  species  of  toads. 

In  the  East,  the  lacerta  cincus  is  considered  a 
great  luxury,  and  also  an  approdisiac.  Even  the 
rattle-snake  has  been  eaten,  and  the  head  boil- 
ed along  with  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

The  horse,  ass,  and  camel,  are  eaten  in  se- 
veral regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  seal,  wal- 
russ,  and  Arctic  bear,  have  often  yielded  a  sup- 
ply to  sailors. 

On  the  singular  taste  of  epicures  it  is  not  ne 
cessaryto  speak.  Mxcenas,  the  prime  minister 
of  Augustus,  and  refined  patron  of  Horace,  had 
young  asses  served  upon  his  table  when  he  treat- 
ed his  friends  ;  and  according  to  Pliny,*  the  Ro- 
mans delighted  in  the  flavour  of  young  and  well 
fattened  puppies.  This  strange  practice  sub- 
sists still  in  China,  and  among  the  Esquimaux. 
Plump,  and  well  roasted  bats,  laid  upon  a  be" 
of  olives,  are  eaten  in  the  Levant  as  a  dainty. 

The  Roman  luxury,  gariim,  which  bore  so 
high  a  price,  consisted  of  the  putrid  entrails  of 
fishes,  (first  of  the  garum,)  stewed  in  wine, 
is  still  considered  as  a  great 


cure,  and  a  gtutton-X     Tnc  tirst  seeks  tor  pecu-ij^g  principallv  hatched.     1  tlien  prepare  another 
tinct  flavour  in  the  various 'jiivp  of  the   same   size,  without  any  lid,   which  I 


liar  delicacy    and  dis 

dishes  presented  to  the  judgment  and  enjoymeut  place  on  a  cloth,  spread  on  two  small  sticks,  laid 

of  his  discerning  palate;   while    tne   otaer  lays  qh  the  ground  near  the  hive,  so  tuat  it  will  be  a 

aside  ufarly  all  that  relates  to  the  rational  plea-  \\ii\(.  rjaijsiiag  below  to   hold  the  bees  ;  this  I  tie 

sures  of  creating  or  stimulating  an  appetite  of  the  tight  round  the   hive  with  a  string.     I  then  take 

Arabs,    Moors,  cates,  and  looks  merely  to  a  quantity  ;  this,  has  jj^g  t^^o  hives  together,  which  contain  the  bees, 

'his  stomach  in  view,  and  tries  how  heavy  it  may  and  set  them  ge.itly  over  the  empty  hive,  so  that 

be  laden,   without  endangering  his  health.  the  bees  may  go  down  in  ttie  lower  hive,  at  the 

"  Tlie  gorniand  never  loses  sight  of  the  exqui-  same  time    tying  a   cloth  round  where  the  ixives 

site  organs  of  taste,    so   admirably  disposed   by  ^^eet.  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming  out,  (if  any 

Providence  in  the  crimson  chamber,    where    sits  place  should  be  left  large  enough.)      I  then  bore 

the  discriminating  judge,  the  human   tongue,      itwo  or  three  large  gimblet  holes  in  the  lid  of  tlie 

"  The  glutto?i  is  anathematised  in  the  Scrip-; top  hive,  and  blow  in  a  little  tobacco  smoke,  say 

ture  with  those    brutes   ijuorum  deus  venter  est.^  two  or  three  pipes  full,   which   drives  the  bees 

The  other  appears  guilty  ot  no  other  sin  than  of  down   in  the  lower  hive  in  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 


too  great,  and  two  minute,  an  attention  to  refine 
nieiit  in  commercial  sensuality." 

Our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
so  famous  for  indulging  in  the  worship  of  Comus, 


nutes.  I  Uien  take  a  long  knife,  and  i-un  it  in  bc- 
tweenthe  first  and  second  hives,  and  cut  the  comb 
all  off  as  square  as  I  can  between  them.  I  then 
loosen  the  top  hive,  and  set  it  in  a  tub,  and  spread 


onsider  the  epicure  again  under  two  distinct  i a  cloth  over  it,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming 
views,  namely:  as  a.  gormand,  or  a  _§-oit;-??;ei.,out,  and  cairy  it  in  the  cellar.  At  the  same  time 
The  epicure  or  gormund  is  defined — a  man  hav-Ji  put  a  new  lid  on  the  other  hive,  and  either  nail 
ing  accidentally  been  able  to  study  the  diucr-;it  gently  on,  or  put  some  weight  on  to  steady  it  ; 
ferent  tastes  of  eatables,  dees  accordingly  select  "     ' 

the    best  food  and  the    most  pleasing  to  his  pal- 


ale.  His  character  is  that  of  a /2r«fi/V/'j;jfr.    The 
icourmet  speculates  more  tlian   he  practises,  and 


the  cloth  may  then  be  loosened,  when  the  bees 

will  return   into  the  hive.     I  then  set   the   two 

hives  in  the  old  place,  or  set  them  there  before  I 

loose  the  cloths,  as  may  be  most  convenient.     AH 

eminently  prides  himself  in  discerning  the  nicest  1  this  should  be  done  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the 

degrees,  and    most  evanescent   shades  of  good- i  bees  have  done  coming  in.     The  ne.xt  morning,  I 

ness  and  perfection  in  the  dillcrent  subjects  pro-  leave  my  outside  cellar  door  open,  when  the  bees 

posed  to   him.     He    may  be  designated  a   man,!,  which  remain  in  tlie  hive  which  I  carry  in  the 

^^jjwho,  by  shipping  a  few  drops  out   of  the  silver! cellar  gradually  leave  it,  and  go  to  the  old  place. 

'    cup  of  the  vintner,  can  instantly  tell  from  whatlit"  they  do  not  leave  it  soon,  if  tliey  come  out  of 

country  the   wine  comes,    and  its  age.  j  the  hive,  1  brush  them  off  with  a  quill  ;  if  they 

Tile  glutton  practices   without  any  regard  toi,ionot  come  out,  1  blow  tobacco  smoke  in  as  lie- 


thtiiry. 

The  gorrnand,  er  epicure,  unites  theory  with 


and  a  similar  dish    „         , 

luxurv,  in  some  parts  of  the  East.     Some  nioieinil"f|^"ce. 

epicui-es   delight  hi    the   trail  of  the  woodcock,       i  he  ^-ot/JvneMs^ merely  theoretical 

and  even   collect   with  care  the  contents  of  the) 

intestines  which  distill  from  icintlie  process  of 

roasting. 


(  To  be  continued. J 


*  .^n  article  of  food  ivliicti  has  lateiij  been  seri- 
ously recommended  by  Mr.  Grey  to  Jiurv/ieans 
as  a  most  advantageous  measure  of  fiotitical 
ec«n»my. 

*  2  Jleok  23,  c.  4. 


♦■  j'/iree  brothers  of  that  name  nvcre  celebra- 
ted at  Rome,  on  account  of  their  unfarallcled 
love  of  good   eating. 

I  Cours   Gailronomrjue. 

%  Tabella  Cii..aria,  a  latin  fioem,  relating  to 
the  /lUuiures  of  Gastronomy,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous art  of  Coo,\'i/ig,  Jiage  13. 


•'^ 


fore,  and  continue  blowing  in  smol;e  and  brushing 
at  intervals,  until  they  do  leave  it.  I  generally 
hang  the  hive  up  by  the  lid,  so  as  to  get  them 
out  the  better  ;  by  these  means  I  always  get  the 
best  of  the  honey,  as  the  tops  of  the  hives  are 
filled  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  season,  and  are  the 
,)est.  i  also  preserve  all  my  bees  by  leaving  them 
a  sufficient  quantity  ot  honey  to  winter  on.  -Most 
persons,  unacquainted  with  this  mode,  would  sujj- 
pose  it  dangerous,  on  account  of  getting  stung, 
but  this  is  seldom  the  case  with  me  ;  after  i  get 
iitiii  in  the  cellar,  tliey  appear  to  be  inoffensive  ; 
it  i  get  Slung,  1  apply  a  little  laudanum  or  caiit- 


So.  Sfi  ] 


AAIEIUCAN  F\RME{1. 


phor,  to  pievtnt  it  from  swelling.  11  my  swarms  "  i  h 
are  late,  I  wait  until  the  next  year,  atlci'  they]bluu 
have  tlone  s-.v^rming,  before  I  douiile  them,  and 
always  have  them  double  one  year  before  1  take 
them  off.  I  have  ke])t  bees  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  always  got  my  hoiiey  in  this  way,  and 
have  never  killed  a  swam.  yet.  1  last  vcartook 
about  five  hundred  (/"unds  of  honey  in  this  way, 
and  the  present  yeai  have  taken  aliout  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  think  they  swarm  nc;ir!y  as  much 
in  this  way  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  make 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  honey,  as  the 
swarms  are  larger  out  of  large  hives  tlian  nut  of 
small  ones.  I  wintered  over  seventeen  hives  last 
winter,  and  got  eighteen  swarms  from  tliem, 
most  of  which  I  have  set  other  hives  under, 
■which  are  nearly  full,  and  all  of  them  have  more 
honey  than  they  will  want  to  winter  on.  I  bad 
two  large  hives,  which  were  very  full  of  bees 
that  did  not  swarm  ;  them  I  took  in  the  evening, 
towards  'he  last  of  June,  and  turned  them  bottom 


soy 


t'lLit  which  Her.ford  breeders  use  : 
calves  are  chiefly  brought  uj)  dy 
/laiiii,  or  by  a  cow  which,  h^.ving  calved  long, 
gives  little  milk.  How  then  can  calves  so  reared 
be  rcndereii  lit  hy  subsequent  management  t"  be 
accounteri  qualihc'l  for  competition,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  Mr.  bmythies'  proposals? 

Other  objections  present  themselves,  but  I 
shall  iT.c-ntion  only  one,  which  is  very  material 
to  ti.e  success  of  the  negociation — namely,  that 
not  I'redtgar  (which  is  far  out  of  the  way,)  but 
a  convenient  central  situation  be  chosen,  at 
whicii,  it  possilile,  by  a  drift  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles,  both  parties  may  be  equally  accommo- 
dated Indeed  1  consider  this  to  be  essential  to 
the  ci\ai'acter  of  a  serious  proposal. 

What  has  been  above  advanced  will,  I  am 
convii.eed,  he  deemed  sufficient  to  call  on  Mr. 
•juiyth  es  for  amended  proposals.  I  will  venture 
to  assure  him  the  breeders  of  Short-horns  desire 
nothing  so   much  as  a    meeting   on  lair    terms, 


up,  and  set  a  new  hive  over,  and  gently  knocked I'md  will  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  as  he  propo 

ci.  the  under  hive,  when  the  bees  separated,  and' «es  in    the  proposed    meeting    to    establish   C/ie 

part  went  in  the  new  hive  and  part  staid  in  the  superiority    of   Herefords,  a'similar   advantage 

old  one,  and  after  about  five  minutes  I  took  th  '  '  

new  hive  and  sat  it  in  the  place  rf  the  old  om 
and  put  the  old  one  a  little   distance  off,  and  in 


ought  to  be  assured  the  Short- horns  in  case  they 

1  prove  fortunate;    and  that  the    Hereford  bretd- 

:rrs  be  called  on    to  declare   that   in  the  fate  of 

this  way  they  both  did   well,  and  the  bees  in  the;M>    amythies'  stock,  they  are  willing  to  involve 


new  hives,  have  both  filled  them,  thus  makiiigmelthat  of  their  own.  This  seems  only  reasonable, 
twenty  swarms,  which  are  all  likely  to  winter 'as  the  trial  must  be  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
w-U.     1  think  I  have  now   rising  two  thousand  pense   and    risk,  and   ought  to  be  productive  of 


pounds  of  honey  in  my  hives  on  the  benches,  and 
if  nothing  extranrdinary  happens,  I  think  I  may 
safely  calculate  on  getting  twelve  or  fourtcfn  hun- 
dred pounds  from  them  next  season,  and  leave 
them  enough  to  winter  on  the  next  winter. 

The  above  method  is  from  self-taught  experi- 
ence, as  I  have  never  seen  it  practised,  except 
where  I  have  given  the  information. 

j\i)i^stoti,  October  25,  1822. 


EXTRACTS  FKOM  LATE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

l>ov«\ou  Vavwiev's  Ji\»vu-u«i\. 


IN  AN'SVVl'-.U  TO  MR.  SMVIHIES. 

Acton,  Beauchaiyifi,  Julif  1,  1823. 
Sib, 

The  same  person  who  conveyed  my  letter  of 
this  day's  date,  addressed  to  you,  to  the  post-ot- 
fice,  brought  me  your  Journal  containing  Mr. 
Smythies,  rhallenge.*  1  am  not  enabled  at  the 
present  moment  to  state  positively  that  it  will 
be  accepted,  but  believing  Mr.  Smythies  to  be  se- 
rious in  his  proposal,  1  am  desirous  to  point  out  to 
him  where  it  ought  to  oe  amended. 

In  the  first  place,  your  correspondent  has 
made  his  own  peculiar  selection,  no  donbt  well 
considered,  for  his  own  particular  avowed  pur- 
pose, viz.  "  to  establish  the  superioritv  of  the 
Hereford  breed  of  cattle."  Now,  it  is  more 
tl;  n  probable  that  at  thm  season  no  Short-horned 
breeder  can  come  forward  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal, oecause  the  well  bred  Short-horned  bulls, 
such  as  he  would  wish  to  encounter,  drive  a  thrif- 
ty and  not  idle  trade,  whilst  his  two  Herefords 
ma)  probably  have  been  pampered  at  home.  On 
this  circumstance  I  ground  one  objection  to  Mr. 
Smythies'  proposal.  But  1  have  yet  others  to 
State.  The  animals  are  to  be  confined  (1  wish 
them  no  worse)  to  the  mother's  milk,  but  Mr. 
Smythies,  1  dare  say,  is  ignorant  that  frenerally 
it    would  be   dangerous   to  give  a  Short-horneil 


gratification  to  the  fortunate  party. 
I  am,  sir, 
your  ob't  serv't, 

HENRY  BERRY. 

DEAD  MARKETS. 
We  have  noticed  some  of  the  prize  carcasses, 
land  others  of  extra  quality,  in  Leadenhall  and 
elsewhere,  during  the  last  week.  The  heaviest 
sheep  we  have  heard  of  are  Mr.  Turner's,  of 
Exmouth,  (not  in  the  Smithfield  shew,)  one  of 
which  weighed  twenty-eight  stone  two  pounds,* 
and  the  others  twenty-five  stone  each  ;  beaides 
their  weight,  they  were  of  very  excellent  frame, 
and  very  fat  within.  One  o'f  Mr.  Rowland's 
sheep  we  saw,  which  weighed  twenty-two  and 
a  half  stone.  Mr.  Ellmau's  prize  Southdowns 
weighed  fourteen  stones  together,  they  were 
good  sheep  dead.  An  exceedingly  fat  Scot,  of 
Lord    Harborough's ;    hung    up   in  Leadcnhall- 


an  attack  of  asthma,  which  he  did  not  conceal  o"^ 
palliate,  but  at  meetings  of  tlie  parties  his  asth- 
ma always  interrupted  the  business.  A  fatal  result 
was  of  course  anticipated,  and,  instead  of  a  sum  of 
money,  an  anuity  of  £250  per  annum  was  pre- 
teried.  Soon  after  the  bond  was  signed,  Peter 
called  on  Walker,  the  manager  for  the  parties, 
who,  surveymg  him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  ask- 
ed him  how  he  did?  "  Much  better,  thank  you," 
said  Peter:  "1  have  taken  measure  of  my  asth- 
ma ;  the  fellow  is  troublesome,  but  I  know  his 
strength,  and  am  his  master."  "  Oh!"  said  Mr. 
Walker,  gravely,  and  turned  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  Mrs.  Walker,  a  prudent  woman, 
iiad  been  listening  to  the  conversation.  Peter, 
aware  of  the  feeling,  paid  a  keen  attention  to  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  heard  the  latter  exclaim, 
"There  now,  didn't  I  tell  you  he  wou'n't  die? 
fool  that  you've  been  ;  I  knew  he  wou'nt  die." 
Peter  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  outlived  all  the  par- 
ties, receiv.ng  the  annuity  for  twenty-four  vears, 
during  which  various  efforts  were  improperly- 
used  to  frustrate  his  claims. 

The  Dead. — David  Morrison  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  seven  ye  rs'  banishment  by  the  Scotch 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  violating  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead.  On  his  trial.  Dr.  Barclay,  a 
leacher  of  anatomy,  deposed,  that  some  bod'ies 
became  decomposed  in  a  few  days,  others  lasted 
much  longer  ;  in  some  the  features  could  not  be 
known  in  forty  eight  hours,  while  in  others  they 
might  be  recognised  for  a  week ;  but  much  de- 
pended on  the  previous  illness:  the  longest  he 
ever  knew  was  the  features  of  a  Lascar,  which 
remained  recognizable  for  a  fortnight.  In  three 
weeks  a  subject  would  be  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  dissection.  In  two  weeks  the  outer  skin 
comes  ofi^;  with  it  the  nails,  and  the  hair  would 
be  loose,  but  marks  on  the  body  might  be  iden- 
tified. He  had  known  frequent  cases  where 
relatives  were  mistaken  in  the  bodies  they  claim- 
ed, and  instanced  one  where  a  body  made  of 
leather  was  insisted  on  as  being  the  one  they 
were  in  search  of.  Dissectors  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  distinguish  one  subject  from  another,  to 
affix  marks. 

Fonthill  Abbey  was  again  opened  for  view  on 
Monday.  So  powerful  are  the  impressions  of 
last  year,  that  visitors  presented  themselves  at 


market — it  was  small  in  size  and  g-7-eal  mi^a/iif,  the  gate  before  the  regular  time  of  admission, 
weighing  thirty  stone  per  quarter.— one  of  theiaid  during  the  day  a  greater  number  entered 
sheep  shewed  by  Mr.  (iuerncr,  in  Sadler's  Yard,  than  during  the  first  month  of  the  last  view, 
weighing  eighteen  stone  had  the  extraordinary  |  I'lie  variety  and  splendour  of  the  additional 
jjroof  of     five    stone   one   pound,    namely,     the   rooms   now    thrown  open   is  astonishing.       The 


caul  thirty-two  pounds,  and  loose  fat  nine  pounds, 
thirty  two  months  old,  never  had  corn  or  pulse  ; 
Ijied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Haver,  of  Northleach.  We 
saw  also  the  prize  sheep  of  Mr.  Plaskett.  but 
did  not  learn  the  weight.— I'o  add  to  our  Christ- 
mas bill  of  fare,  the  house-lamb  was,  as  usual, 
excellent;  but  the  price,  for  the  best,  is  down 
£2  a  piece  since  last  year  ;  the  largest  weigh 
seventeen  pounds  a  quarter,  and  are  now  sold  for 
£4  a  piece. — A  prize  turkey  weighed  twenty 
five  and  a  half  pounds ;  and  Mrs.  Wood's 
fat  rabbits  (clressid  by  John  bmith,  iiouse-lamb 
butcher,  of  Leadenhall,)  weighed  eleven  pouiuh 
each. 

Dr.    Wolcot,  better   tnown   by   the  name  of 


calf  thv  whole  of  its  mother's   milk,   although  :Pete;    Pindar,' from  the  prodigious    sale'^'oriiis 
the  n  an  niiiu    IP  v»i',r  cots  ,    ,......,..0^1  ..,;»i.   u .     _      1        ■  :  .'.      .9  aaiv,   ui    nis 


the  plan  may  be  very  safely  pursued  with  Here-, earl 

forus.     1   say   generally,    because   there 

ce;  tionsin   all  breeds.     But  a  Short-horned  cow  :  Rob 

gc.  crally  giving  much  more  milk  than    her  calfja  treaty  to  grant  hfm  an  annuitv'for  lii.  published 

can  take,  and  her  owner  having  cvf;./   purpose  works,  and  on   certain  conditions  for  his 

Of  utilitv  III  view,  a  diltereni  system   is  adopted  lished  ones.     While  th 


y  pieces,    became  a  desirable  object  of  book 

are  ex-jselling  speculation;    and    aljout   the  year  1793 

son,    Golding,  and    Walker,  entered    into 


lis  was  pen  liiii;,  I 


unpiib- 

'cier  iiad 


Aa  fiubiithed  in   our  latt. 


T 


*  22(>  poUitil9, 


whole  gallery  of  pictures  is  arranged  and  dis- 
played in  the  most  judicious  manner,  and  every 
volume  of  the  extraordina:'y  library  may  be  ex- 
amined. The  American  garden  is  in  fli'wer.  .\11 
description  must  fail  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
this  rransatlantic  scene,  wUere  rnododendrons, 
magnolias,  and  other  exotics,  cover  a  surface 
of  several  acres. 

Latterly  the  Englisn  have  endeavoured,  by 
peculiar  management,  to  make  tlie  English 
Cranberry  grow  in  dry  beds  ;  and  pronalily  tuey 
will  succeed  la  their  attempts.  Should  this  Uap- 
pen,  without  much  trouble,  it  will  be  easy  to  co- 
py their  practice  in  our  gardens  in  the  'Umted 
States. 

Rice  Sfionge  C'a/-e.— Nine  eggs,  the  weight  of 
them  in  sugar,  the  weight  of  six  in  rice  il  nir, 
nave  the  sugar  finely  sifted,  mix  the  sugar  and 
rice  together,  have  the  whites  and  ymis  o^at 
separately,  pour  the  eggs  all  at  the  iauie  t.  ne 
lUio  the  rice  aii.l  sugar,  beat  tne.n  toge.htr  i;io  it 
1  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  of  tin;  essence  of  le- 
mon twenty  drops,  or  rose  water. 
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AMERIOA^N  FAKMEH; 


[September  19,  IS^;. 


¥.AUo\na\  i^ ovies viUvAev\ce. 


tij:ii7igdale,  Augtwt  28l/i,  1S23. 
Dkar  Sik, 
Within   the  last    few    weeks  much  has   been 
said  oil   the  subject  of  wheat  O.esenerating  intc 
clicat,    and    many     doubts    expressed    whether 
cheat  would  re-pvoduce   its   kind,    and,  indeed, 
whether  it  possessed  at  all,  vegetative  powers. 
The  degeneracy  of  wheat  is  involved  in  so  much 
mystery  that  it   v,'ov.ld  be   imprudent  in  a  voung 
farmer  to  suffer  himself  to  form,  without  satistac 
tory  experiment,  an  opinion  on  the  subject.     Af- 
ter a  few  months,  I   hope  I   shall,   witliout  diffi- 
dence, be  willing  to  express  an  opinion,  whether 
opposed  to  the  most  learned  philosophers,  or  the 
best  practical  farmer.     As  to   the  fact  of  cheat 
producing  cheat,  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt 
To    convince   others,  however,  I,   a   few  weeks 
since,  obtained  some  clean  seed,  and  put  it  in 
drinking  glass  filled   with   cotton,   kept  moist  by 
daily   adding  water  to  it  ;  in  about   ten  days 
sprouted,  and  I  now   have  it  growing  six 
high  on  my  mantlepiece. 

Your's  respcctfullv, 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 


I  have  raised  two  excellent  musii-melonsirom 
a  seed  of  the  quantity  you  received  from  Charles- 
ton.    The  lla\  our  is  exquisite. 
I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  SCOTT. 


.Extract  from  Columbia,  S.  C.  August  22,  1823. 
"  I  have  nothing  particular  to  mention.  My 
Egyptian  millet  grows  very  handsomely,  and  I 
have  lately,  for  the  first  time,  made  some  wine 
from  the  vines  I  cultivate  in  our  sand  hills.  I 
made  about  sixty  gallons  of  it  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  will  prove  a  very  weak  wine. 
The  causes  of  this,  however,  aie  evident.  The 
vines  are  very  young,  and  the  season  has  been 
very  rainy." 

"'  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^" 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  dated 
MiLLEDGViLLE,  (Geo.)  14th  July 
"I  have  prevailed  on  a  number  of  merchants 
to  make  enquiries  of  the  farmers,  and  take  me 
niorandums  of  the  quantity  of  ground  planted  in 
cotton  the  present  and  last  year,  and  so  far  as 
our  enquiries  have  gone,  the  present  crop  is  one 
fourth  less  than  the  last  was,  and  the  last  was  a 
favourable  season  : — It  is  believed  there  will  be 
at  least  that  difference,  (if  no  more)  in  the  crop." 

Kingston,   Tennessee,  '28th  August,  1823 
Mr.  J.  S.  SktaNEE, 

Sir In  your  paper  of  the  15th,  I  notice  some 

remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  botts  in  the  stom 
ach  of  horses :  my  means  of  cure,  when  I  have 
a  horse  attacked  with  botts,  is  to  kill  a  chicken 
immediately,  pull  out  its  entrails  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible, and  put  tlicm  down  the  throat  of  the  horse 
— this  done  in  a  short  time  after  attacked,  I  ne- 
ver knew  to  fail.  I  find  my  oxen,  when  well 
fed,  will  travel  with  a  loaded  wagon  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles  per  day,  in  the  hottest  days  of 

summer. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 

Hillsborough,  A*  Carolina. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Es<1; 

Dear  Sir — Accept  rov  thanks  for  the  175  grains 
of  wheat  received  by  the  last  mail.  They  shall 
be  soon  carefully  and  well  attended  to.  The  ice- 
rjnd  melon  seed  v/as  planted  and  produced  well : 
the  melon  is  delicious,  though  not  a  rarity  among 
us  ;  there  being  many  this  season  for  sale  in  oui 
market. 

The  Senna  was  also  planted,  and  grew  well 
for  a  short  time,  but  was  accidentally  destroyed 

Tin-  Egyptian  millet  received  by  you  from 
Columl-.;,!',  South  Carolina,  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  looks  well. 

The  small  green  pea  did  nut  vegetate. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Preservation  of  Eggs  from  jiutrefnction. 
To  transport  eggs  in  a  fresh  state  from  otic 
country  to  another,  varnish,  by  dipping  them  in 
a  solution  of  Gum  Arabic  in  wal'-r;  and  then 
imbed  them  in  powdered  charcoal.  The  Gum 
Arabic  answers  the  purpose  of  a  varnish  for  eggs 
much  better  than  any  resinous  gum,  as  it  can  be 
easily  removed  by  washing  in  either  war:«  or 
cold  water;  besides,  it  is  much  cheaper.  Eggs 
preserved  in  this  manner,  will  keep  for  many 
years,  as  the  bed  of  Charcoal,  from  its  porous 
nature,  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  conse- 
quently  maintains  around  the  eggs  an   uniform 

"."■'",■"  temperature  ;  preventing  them  from  suffering  by 
^  incnes|^jj^^^^^^^.^^^_,  ^^  j^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^.j^^j^  ^j^gy  .^^^  j.^. 

moved  from  one  climate  to  another. 

O'iservation.  This  method  is  inf.nitely  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  greasing  them,  f  ir  when  the 
grease  becomes  rancid,  it  hastens  or  promotes 
putrefaction  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  egg. 


the  PoiHtoes  are  precipitated ;  then  pour  the 
mucilagir  us  liquor  from  the  fecula,  and  pre- 
serve the  liquor  for  use.  The  article  to  be 
cleaned  should  then  be  laid  upon  a  linen  cloth  on 
a  table,  and  having  provided  a  clean  sponge,  dip 
it  into  the  Potato  liquor  and  apply  it  to  the  arti- 
cle to  be  cleaned,  till  the  dirt  is  perfectly  sepa- 
ted ;  then  wash  it  in  clean  \\'ater  several  times, 
Two  middle  sized  Potatoes  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  pint  of  Water. 

Observations.  The  coarse  pulp,  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  sieve,  is  of  great  use  in 
cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry,  carpets,  and 
other  coarse  goods.  1  he  mucilaginous  liquor 
will  clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
goods,  without  hurting  or  spoiling  the  colour  ;  it 
may  be  also  used  in  cleaning  oil  paintmgs,  or 
furniture  that  is  soiled.  Dirtied  painted  wain- 
scots may  be  cleaned  by  wetting  a  sponge  in  the 
liquor  ;  then  dipping  it  in  a  little  fine  clean  sand, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  the  wainscot  with  it. 


wm)^ 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  September  19,  1823. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREA  T— corrected  wEEKLr. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  §6  75 — Superfine,  ^6  50 — fine 
do.  ^6  25 — Wharf,  do.  §6  00 — White  wheat,  gl 
20  to  1  30— Red  do.  $1  13  to  «1  20— Rye.  40  to  45 


Preservation  of  Gra/ies. 
In   a  cask   or  barrel,  ha\  ing  its  crevices   well 

closed  to   prevent    access  of    the    external   air, 

])lace  a  layer  of  bran,  which  has  been  well  dried  cts— Corn,  38  a  40  cts.— wharf  Oats,  26  a  30  cts.- 
in  an  o\en  ;  upon  this  place   a   layer  of  bunches  ^.^go,)  Qats,   31    cents— Beef,  8  cents  per    lb. — 

"''         '  ■"   ''■"■       Live    Cattle,  $6    to    $6  50,    per   cwt. —  Bacon, 

hog  round,  JslO — Pork,   §4  50  to  5  50   per  c.  lb., 

- ,  ,.  (i   to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 

and   Grapes  till    the  barrel   is  full,  taking  care  ib._Beans,    retail,   $1  50,  cargo  price,    1  12i — 

that  the  Grapes  do  nottouch  each  other,  and  to  pg^s,  retail,   75  a  bO'cts.,  cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 

—Orchard  Grass  do.  5S3--, 

> — Timothy    do.     g4 

cents — Whiskey,     from 


of  Grapes,  we'll  cleaned,  and  gathered  in  the  at 

ternoon  of  a  dry  day,  before  they  are  perfectly 

ripe;  proceed  then  with  alternate  layers  of  bran 


let  the  last  laver  be  of  bran  ;  then  close  the  bar-  — i^^^  Clover  Seed,  ^6- 
rel  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate.  I  Herds'  Grass  do.  g 
Grapes  thus  packed  will  keep  for  a  twelvemonth,  jpij^x    Seed,    75   to    80 


Fo  restore  their  freshness,  cut  the  end   of  each 
bunch    and  put  that  of  white  Grapes  into  white 


the    wagons,   30   cts.   per  gallon   including    the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach    do. 


wine,  and  that  of  black  Grapes  into  red  wme,  gj  {„  70 'cts. — Shad,  §6  00, — Herrings,  No.  1, 
as  flowers  are  put  into  water  to  keep  them  fresh. '^3  70  per  bb!.,  No.  2,  $2  37 i — Fine  Salt,  60  to 
Observations.  It  is  customary  m  France  to  55  (,(g  pg,.  jjysh.,  coarse,  do.  70— Butter,  (fir- 
pack  grapes  for  the  London  markets  in  sfi7y-</i(s/.jj.j„^  14  pts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12^  cts.  per  doz. — 
If  the   precaution    of  drying  the    saw-dust  by  a  ]sfew  Hay,  $15  per  ton,  old  do    gig— Straw,  89. 


gentle  heat,  before  use,  be  had  recourse  to,  this 
expedient  may  answer  very  well  ;  but  if  this  is 
not  done,  and  if  the  wood  has  been  cut  fresh,  the 
turpentine,  and  other  odcuis  of  the  wood  cannot 
fail  to  injure  the  fruit.  Oak  saw  dust  will  answer 
best. 


Maryland  Tobacco. — No  sales. 


A  NEW  ARTICLE  FOR 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  from  the 
manufactory,  an  additional  supply  of  the  much 
approved  portable  cooking  and  preseri'ing  FUR- 
AyJCEd—Pnce  Si  to  $2. 

These  furnaces,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  them,  are  best  suited  for  charcoal  or  other 
light  condensed  fuel,  and  afford  a  great  heat,  at  a 
small  expense  ;  besides  saving  the  body  from  un- 


Varnish  for  boots  and  shoes,  by  nuhich  they  are 
rendered  impervious  to  water. 
The  following  method  of  effecting  this  useful 
[Hirpcse  is  related  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's_  edition 
of  Isaac  Walton's  complete  Angler;— Take  a 
Ijint  of  Linseed  Oil,  with  half  a  pound  of  Mut- 
ton Suet,  six  °7|f'''°""-'^'-^°*;  ".';"' i^„\"^:^^  exposure  to  heat, 
a  small  piece  o  Rosm  B  1  ^1  h  s  ,n  a  p.pkm  .j,,  j/^^^;,  ^,.g  various— 
together  ;  and  let  it  cool  till  it  be  milk-waim. — 
Then  with  a  hair  brush,  lay  it  on  new  boots  or 
shoes  ;  but  it  is  best  that  this  Varnish  be  laid  on 
the  Leather,  before  the  boots  are  made.  The 
boots  should  also  be  brushed  over  with  it,  after 
tliey  come  from  the  maker.  If  old  boots  or 
shoes  are  to  be  varnished,  the  mixture  is  to  be 
laid  on,  when  the  Leather  is  perfectly  dry. ' 


Method  of  Cleaning  Silks,  Woollen.'^,  and  Cot- 
tons, without  Damage  to  their  Texture  and 
Colour. 

Grate  raw  Potatoes  to  a  fine  pulp  in  clean  wa- 
ter, !hk1  pass  the  liquid  matter,  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  into  another  vessel  of  Water  ;  let  the 
mixture  stand  still  till  the  tine  white  particles  of 


preserving,  baking 
cakes,  stewing  oysters,  &c.  Broiling  steaks,  (for 
which  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted)  boiling 
and  culinary  purposes  generally,  for  heating 
smoothing  irons,  &c. 

We  have   also   received  CHYMICAL  FUR- 
NACES. 

GEORGE  GRUNDY  &  SONS, 

No.  3,  N.  Charles-street, 
Who  are  duly   authorised    bij  the  manufactur- 
ers, as  their  agents  to  sell  the  same. 


Print''(!  every  Friday  iit  K^  I'^r  aimmri.  f.n' Jt'lHN  S.  SKlNNElt.  Kill- 
tor,  by  JOSEl'll  Rl)llliNSON.onil.<- Niiilh  \Vi-»l  coruCT  iil  Mark'-C 
aiiil  luhideri-  stretlj.  l':iimnuie  ;  v lit-n- every  {itscrili:i<!ii  o  Bi'oU 
and  Job  PriiililiE  i^  ex>'' utfd  %\  itb  lirsmMs  .niid  driliaicli— Chdrri 
Irom  a  di.laiiti  for  I'UIN TING  ur  WNDlNti.  wiili  |>rop<.'r <li- 
ixcuODs  iiiouvitly  al  inilid  to,  addcetttd  to  i.  Kobimon,  Uallimurt. 
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AMEHTCAN  FAUMKU.— Baltimore,  Skptembeu  26tli,  1823. 
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HOKTICLLTURAL. 


I  third  lias  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 

Lisbon,  Madeira,  Brazil,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 

Brief  NOTICE  OF  THE  Hoi  TicvLTURAL  Society  j  Hope.     The   vegetable  treasures  of  the   United 

OF   London — and     its    Presioknt,     T.    A.i States  have  been  put  in  requisition,  and   besides 

Knight,  Esq^  j  resident  agents,  Mr.  David  Douglas  is  specially 

In  cumber  24,  page  192  of  tins  volume,  we  ad-  i  employed  to  collect  plants,  seeds,  and  specimens 
verted  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  New  for  the  society.  He  has  recently  arrived  in  New 
York,  as  a  botanical  missionary  from  the  horli-  Yoik,  and  will  proceed  on  his  n\ission  through 
cultural  society  of  London — we  are  gratified  to  this  state  to  Upper  Canada.  He  is  intellitjent 
learn  that  he  was  kindly  received  and  entertain-  and  well  infoimed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
ed  by  Doctor  Hosack  and  other  members  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  man  will  promote  a  mis- 
horticultural  society  of  New  York,  and  that  after  sion  so  important  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
an  interview  with  Governor  Clinton,  to  whom  he  kind. 

was  especially  instructed  to  address  himself, — he  :  The  institution  is  composed  of  Fellows,  Piacti- 
has  proceeded  through  the  western  parts  of  cal  Gardeners  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Fel- 
New  York,  to  Amhertsbury  in  Canada,  intend-  lows.  Honorary  members.  Foreign  members, 
ing  to  return  by  the  same  route  to  re-embark  Corresponding  members  at  home,  and  Corres- 
sometime  in  Autumn  for  England.  ponding  members  abroad.     There  are  three  fo- 

\Ve  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  that  we  shall  reign  members  in  the  United  States  and  several 
esteem  it  a  favour  to  be  made  tlie  medium  of  ad-  .corresponding  members.  Each  Fellow  pays  an 
ding  to  Mr.  Douglas'  collection  of  native  Ameri-  j  initiation  fee  of  six  guineas,  and  an  annual  contri- 
can  plants,  grasses,  vines,  flowers,  kc.  jbution   of  four   guineas.     One   guine.i  of  the  ad- 

The  following  sketch  of  the  distinguished  in- Amission  fee  and  one  of  the  annual  fee  are  appro- 
stitulion  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  from  a  priated  to  the  ordinary  support  of  the  garden. — 
1^ (w  York  paper,  and  presumed  to  be  from  the  The  residue  is  applied  to  the  increase  of  its  col- 
j  I     of  a  scholar  whose  vario  i-    useful   and  ele-  lections  and   to  its  other   expenses.     The  num- 

1  a'lt  acquirements  have  made  him   known  to    all  ber  of  Fellows   is  about    1500,  and  as  all  spare  same  species  of  a  hardy  character,  acquire  the 

countries,  and  an  ornament  to  his  own  productions  are  sold,  the   income  of  the  institu-lgorous  constitution  of  one  of  its  parents,  and  still 

F.ditor  American  Farmer,     ;tion  is  adequate  to  the  most  munilicent  exertions.! retain  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  other  parent. 

I     The  superintendence  of  the  establishment  isiThere   is,  indeed,   no   end  to  the  changes  which 

Horticultural  Society  of  London. — Among  the  conducted  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  under^have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Knight  and  others, 
muny  laudable  and  magnificent  institutions  in  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  four,  composed  not  in  fruits,  but  in  flowers,  by  this  process.  We 
Gieat  Britain,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon-  of  those  otficers,  the  Treasurerand  Vice-Secre-iare  aware  that  this  statement,  to  those  who  are 
lion  is  entitled  to  distinguished  rank.  It  is  coun-  tary.  The  Society  have  an  anniversary  dinner  ignorant  of  his  exertions  and  success,  may  seem 
tenancedby  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  and  gei^eral  meeting,  where  there  is  a  splendid  to  be  extravagant;  but  we  can  affirm,  that  he 
a  noble  confederacy  of  science  and  practice,  to  exhibition  ot  choice  and  curious  fVuits,  flowers,|has  done  more  to  improve  horticulture  than  any 
■  elevate  horticulture  aljove  the  state  of  an  empi-  and  esculent  vegetables.  :  person  of  whom  we,  in  this  western  world,  have 

ric  art.     This  institution  is  principally  under  the       In  this  establishment,    experiments  of  every  any  knowledge. 

direction  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  Joseph  [nature  arc  mstituted  with  a  view  to  verify  for-!  These  remarks  were  intended  as  an  introduc- 
Sabine,  Esquires.  The  former  is  its  President,  imer  results,  or  to  try  new  practices,  and  it  forms!  tion  to  a  notice  of  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Knight 
and  is  particularly  distinguished  as  a  writer  on 'an    excellent   school   for  gardeners.     The  under  has  generously  made  to  communicate  to  America 


readers.)  proceeding  upon  the  well  establislied 
fact,  that  certain  parts  of  the  flower,  called  Au- 
thors, produce  a  dust  called  Pollen,  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  fertilization  of  the  germ  or 
truit,  a  fact  known  to  be  true,  before  Linnxas  ex- 
isted, but  which  never  received  perfect  confi- 
dence, till  he  demonstrated  it.  Mr.  Knight  ha^i 
devoted  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  practi- 
cal application  of  his  theory,  which  he  has  not 
only  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of  experiments, 
but  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  many  new 
and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits  hitherto  unknown. 
He  has  obtained  new  varieties  of  the  pear,  the 
apple,  tlie  grape,  the  plum,  and  the  strawberry. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  correct  the 
defects  of  one  variety  of  fruit  by  another,  by  in- 
troducing the  farina  of  a  pear  for  example, 
which  has  too  much  austerity  or  acidity  into  the 
flower  of  anothei-  pear,  which  has  too  much 
sweetness,  too  insipid  a  sweet,  you  may  give  to 
the  new  product  a  taste  and  flavour,  which  may 
be  perfectly  agreeable.  So  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed by  Mr.  Knight,  that  by  the  same  process,  a 
fruit  which  is  defective  in  vigour,  which  bears 
with  great  reluctance  acold  climate,  may,  by  in- 
termixing it,  orcouplingit  with  another  tree  of  the 

V 


vegetable  physiology  ;  the  latter  is  its  Secretary,  [gardeners  and  laborers  become  in  time  perfectly 
and  is  celebrated  for  his  scientific  acquirements,  jwell  acquainted  with  Horticulture  and  qualified 
1  he  hrrticultural  society  was  instituted  in  as  principals  in  the  care  of  other  establishments. 
1804  and  incorporated  in  1808.  In  1822  asub-l  The  Society  published  in  1805,  a  quarto  vo- 
srription  of  ±5000  sterling  was  raised  for  the ilume  of  its  transactions  ;  since  which  four  addi- 
formation  of  a  garden  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  tional  volumes  have  appeared,  replete  with  the 


thirty-three  acres  were  procured  on  a  lease  for 
that  jDurpsse,  at  Chiswick,  five  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  London.  The  lease  is  for  sixty 
years,  renewable  every  thirty  years,  forever, 
upon  a  fine  certain,  and  at  a  rental  of  £300  per 


some  of  his  improved  fruits.  In  1822,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  write  to  Mr.  Knight  to  procure  the  last 
numbers  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  for 
the  college;  he  replied  to  my  letter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  appeared  to  be  highly  gratified 
with   opening  an  intercourse  with  our  country. 


most     useful  -information  and  adorned   with  thej  expressed  his  strong  attachment  to  it,  his  disgust 


most  elegant  and   beautiful   delineation  of  fruits 
and  flowers  that  have  ever  appeared 

As  a  further  inducement  if  any  be  wanting  to 


annum,  with  power  to  the  society  of  relinquish-  aid  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  laudable  enterprise,  we 
ing  its  obligations  at  any  time  on  giving  twelve,  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
ironths  notice.  These  grounds  are  very  judi-' memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Massa- 
cously  laid  out  into  an  orchard  ;  a  kitchen  gar-'chusetts,  page  331,  for  "soinE  notice  of  Tho- 
den  with  thirty  six  compartments  ;  stock  ground; mas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq_  President  of  the 


for  a  succession  of  fruit  trees  ;  places  for  stoves, 
green-houses  and  forcing-houses  ;  a  flower  gar- 
den ;  an  arboretum  for  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  hardy  perennial  plants;  a  fruit  and 
kitchen  ganien  for  experimental  purposes;  and 
aUo  an  ornamental  garden  for  the  like  purposes. 

The  orchard  contains  already  3000  standard 
trees  of  the  best  fruit.  The  flower  garden  has 
1200  varieties  of  roses  ;  the  most  splendid  as- 
sfctnblageof  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Fruit  and  esculent  vegetables  are  principally 
cultivated  Vegetables  of  a  difl'erent  descrip- 
tion are  not  attended  to,  unless  of  an  ornamental 
or  useful  character  In  one  year,  435  samples  of 
lettuces,  261  of  peas,  and  240  of  potatoes  were 
produced  and  examined. 

The  society  is  indefatigable  in  its  exertions 
and  munificent  in  its  expenditures,  in  order  to 
augniti:t  its  collections  and  to  cxt'  ii'l  the  benefits 
of  lioriculture.  An  agent  has  been  sent  to  Chi 
na  and  H  ndostan  for  that  purj)ose :  Another 
has  been  employed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 


Horticultural   Society  of  London,  his  ex- 
periments   AND    present    to    THIS    SOCIETY," 

written  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  then  corres- 
ponding secretary,  and  now  President  of  that 
most  respectable  and  efficient  association. — We 
would  gladly  copy  all  that  Mi'.  Lowell  has  so 
well  and  so  justly  said  of  the  useful  and  scientific 
labours  of  M 
whole  article 


at  the  libels  on  our  country  in  some  oi  the  press- 
es of  Great  Britain,  and  his  intention  to  send  to 
us  the  best  new  fruits  which  the  late  improve- 
ments had  introduced  ;  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  though  he  should  confide  them  to  my 
care,  it  was  under  the  full  belief  and  exnectatiun 
that  I  should  disseminate  them  as  extensively  as 
possible.  I  need  not  say,  that  he  could  not  have 
given  me  a  charge  more  agreeable  ;  and  that 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  personal  interest, 
I  shall  circulate  as  largely  as  possible,  by  buds 
and  scions,  every  variety  of  fruit  he  may  send. 
I  shall  consider  myself  steward  for  the  public — 
but  I  ought  to  remark,  that  as  he  sends  but  one 
individual    sjiccimen,  the  progress  must  be  Slow, 


and  that  I  must  exercise,  a  discretion  in  giving 
Knight,  if  we  had  room  for  thej  scions  and  buds  to  such  persons  as  will  be  most 
but  we  are  forced  to  confine  our-|like  to  take    good   care  of  them  ;  but  I  shall  do 


selves  at  present  to  so  much  of  it,  as  more  par-lit  in  all  cases  on  the  express  condition,  that  the 
licularly  evinces  his  kindness  to  our  country  and  same  freedom  of  circulation  shall  be  practised  by 
the  obligation  that  exists  on  the  ground  of  sheer  all. 


gratitude  to  reciprocate  his  an  ntions,  by  sending 
to  that  society,  the  seeds  of  such  indigenous 
plants,  vegetables,  vines,  flowers  &c.  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  would  be  new  to  them,  and  useful 
either  for  culinary  purposes,  for  dyeing,  for  orna- 
ment, for  medicine,  &c. — Edit.  Am.  L'ar. 

But  these  are  but  a  part  of  Mr.  Knight's  la 
bors  and  services.  Following  up  the  Linna:  ii 
theory    of  the   sexual    system   of  plants,    (or 


in  Soiitl-  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  speak  in  language  better  adapted  to  all  classes  ot 

\oi..  5.-37. 


I  shall  close  this  article  by  inserting  Mr. 
Knight's  last  letter  to  me,  accompanying  certain 
fruit  trees  sent  this  spring. 

"  Duuniton  Castle,  Feb.  loth  1823. 
"  John  Lowell,  Esq. 

" Dtar  S r, — I  have  this  day  sent  to  Messrs. 
I  hornely,  of  Liverpool.to  be  forwarded  to  you,  a 
•o.x  containing  trees  and  grafts  of  trn  ne'iu  varie- 
■ies  of  pears,  which  here  ripen  in  succession  from 
)(tober  to  May,  and  whii  h  I  conclude  in  vour 
vanner  summer  climate  will  ripen  in  succesaion. 
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— I  could  have  sent  a  larger  number  of  varieties 
but  those  sent  are  the  best  and  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  interior  varieties  that  would  ripen  at  the 
same  seasons,  I  did  not  think  worth  sending. 
Each  tree  has  a  label  and  is  also  numbered  be- 
sides, and  I  will  now  give  you  a  concise  dcscrijitioti 
of  each  variety.  I  have  also  sent  grafts  of  each 
variety  from  bearniif  trees,  that  yuu  may  certain 
ly  have  each  variety. 

No.  1.  Cassiomont — a  large  pear,  yellow  upon 
one  side  and  red  upon  the  other,  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber. 

No.  2.  Tillington — This  is  described  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions.  It  is  perfectly  melt- 
ing or  rather  perfectly  beurree,  and  very  rich, 
sprang  from  a  seed  of  llie  autumn  bergamot,— 
and  the  pollen  of  the  Jargonelle,  and  its  form  is 
precisely  such  as  you  would  expect  from  such  a 
mixture.     It  is  ripe  in  November." 

[N.  B.  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.]— 
This  example  will  shew  our  cultivators  the  pro 
cess  of  Mr.  Knight  and  the  great  changes  pro- 
duced by  it.  He  removed  from  the  flowers  of  the 
autumn  Bergamot  all  the  anthers.  He  impreg 
nated  the  germ  with  the  pollen  of  the  Jargonelle. 
He  took  the  seeds  of  the  fruit,  thus  obtained, 
sowed  them,  and  produced  a  tiew  /lear,  having  a 
mixed  form,  between  that  of  tlie  Jargonelle, 
which  is  long  and  eminently  pear  shaped — and 
that  of  the  autumn  Bergamot,  which  is  flattened 
and  rather  apple  shaped— and  it  ripens  nearly 
two  months  iciter  than  either  of  its  parents.  Be- 
ing a  new  seedling,  it  will  have  strength  and  vi- 
gour and  endure  many  years.  Mr.  Knight  com- 
putes the  longevity  of  a  new  variety  of  pear  at 
m'u-e  tliaii   150  >  ears.    Wt  may  then  form  some 


i/our  climate  will,  I  believe,  prove  the  most  va- 
luable variety  of  all. 

"  No.  11.  Gilliflower  apple — Grafts  only  se7it 
— Form  angular  flesh  perfumed  and  remarkably 
yellow.  It  is  in  perfection  in  ivintcr  ayjd  spring. 
It  would  a'.ford  in  a  warmer  climate  a  most  excel- 
lent cider. 

"  No.  12.  Sweeney  Nonpareil  Apple — A  very 
large  variety  of  the  Nonpareil,  very  excellent 
ripened  on  a  south  wall,  or  in  a  very  warm  season 
and  good  situation,  but  too  late  for  our  climate. 
1  believe  it  would  suit  yours.     It  is  entirely  new. 

"  No.  13.  Black  Eagle  Cherry. 

"No.   14.  Elton  Cherry. 

"No.  15.  Waterloo  Cherry. 

All  these  cherries  arenew  varieties  produced  by 
Mr.  Knight — they  have  been  described  in  the  hor- 
ticultural transactions  and  colored  plates  of  them 
given — tliey  have  all  of  them  valuable  properties. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Knight  often 
fails  in  his  numerous  experiments,  and  it  is  only 
the  excellent  new  varieties  which  he  presents  to 
the  public. 

"  No.  16.  Downton  Cherry — It  is  a  white  or 
pale  red  cherry  with  white  tlesli,  and  it  is  be' 
lieved  will  prove  an  excellent  variety. 

"  No.  17.  Cooes  Golden  drop  plum — A  fine  va 
riety  from  the  original  stock. 

"  No.  18.  A  very  large  new  plum  of  a  green 
color,  which  promises  well. 

Mr.  Knight  added  also  two  hundred  Downton 
Strawberry  plants  ;  a  new  variety,  but  they  pe- 
rished in  the  passage. 

The  trees  were  admirably  packed,  and  al- 
though they  started  more  than  could  have  been 
desired  on  the  passage,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  we 


judgment  of  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition,  shall  s.tve  every  variety  except  perhaps  one  or 
whin  we  know  and  have  perceived  for  many  (two  ot  the  cherries— but  had  they  all  perished, 
years  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  St.  Ger-iour  feebngs  towards  Mr.  Knight  would  not  have 


main,  St.  Michaels,  Chanmontelle,  Sec. 

"  No.  3.  Urbaniste— A  large  and  nearly  glo- 
bular pear — color  yellowish  green — the  flavor  of 
rose  water.    Season,  November. 

"No.  4.  Beurre  Knox — Large,  pear  shaped, 
yellow.  Season,  November  and  December,  an 
excellent  pear. 

"No.  5.  Marie  Louise — Middle  sized — colour, 
pale  yellow.  Season,  November  and  December, 
a  most  excellent  variety 


been  affected.  His  good  intcniions — his  kindness 
towards  our  country,  his  philanthropy,  would  not 
have  been  the  Ifss.  Unsolicited,  he  has  bestow- 
ed upon  us,  what  is  of  no  small  value,  indepen- 
dent of  the  excellent  intention.  One  new,  and 
excellent  variety  of  truit  is  a  great  gain.  How 
much  have  the  St.  Germain  and  St.  Micliaels 
Pear  contributtd  to  the  pleasures  of  our  tables  ? 
Who  would  not  be  pleased  to  have  ten  new  and 
ejccellevt  -varieties  of  pears,  in  the  prime  of  youth, 


No.  6.  Napolean— Somewhat  smaller  thanito  supply  the  place  of  these,  which  we  must 
the  Marie  Louise,  exceedingly  melting  and  juicy.; soon  lose  >  W  e  trust  we  shall  find  some  apolo- 
Season,  November  and  December.  i  gists  for  the  zeal  with  which  this  article  is  writ 

"No.  7.  Florelle — Middle  size  andpearshaptd. 
colour  bright  red,  nearly  scarlet,  with   minute 


dark  points,  a  most  beautiful  and  excellent  va- 
riety.   Season  November. 

"Ni.  8.  Colmar  d'  Hyver — shape  varying 
from  nearly  globular  to  pear  shaped,  colour  yel- 
lowish green.  Season,  January — a  melting  pear 
of  first  rate  excellence  and  very  productive. 

"  No.  9.  Passe  Colmar — Large  and  pear  shap- 
ed, but  very  broad  towards  the  eye.  \n  exceed- 
ingly fine  melting  pear,  which  by  being  kept  in 
different  temperatures,  may  /lere  be  brought  to 
table  in  perfection  from  the  beginning  of  January 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  This  variety  is 
productive  to  a  fault.  I  am  generally  obliged  t 
take  off  9-lOths  of  the  fruit. 

"No.  10.  Hardenpont  de  Printems*— a  large 
pale  green  pear  with  rather  a  rough  skin.  It  ri- 
pens /lere  (in  England)  in  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May — and  its  flesh  at  that  period 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Brown  Beurr£  in 
Autumn.    It  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and  in 


*  So  named  1  have  observed  from  Monsr.  Har 
dtnfiont  of  Mons.  in  Lrabant,  who  raised  it  as  a 
stedting.     It  is  christened  by  the  J'rench  Garden- 
ers  Beurri  Ranee,  but   the    Fngtish  cultivators 
give  credit  to  its  creator,  or  raiser. — Cor.  Sec. 


ten.  There  is  something  so  kind,  in  this  inter- 
communication between  cultivators  of  different 
countries  ;  it  seems  to  be  such  a  forgetting  of  the 
old  circumstances  of  separation,  that  one  cannot 
but  be  pleased  with  it. 

-— asioi 
HOPS, 

Our  readers  have  observed  our  anxiety  to 
procure  for  them,  the  most  authentic  and  par- 
ticular information  respecting  the  cultivation  and 
curing  of  hops  in  New  England,  where  that  sub- 
ject is  best  understood.  If  there  be  any  thing 
material  omitted  in  the  accounts  hitherto  pub- 
lished,, that  omission  will  be  supplieu  in  the  fol- 
lowing treatise,  which  we  find  in  the  last  number 
of  that  excellent  Journal,  the  Ncaj  England  Far- 
mer, communicated  for  that  paper  by  W.  Blanch- 
ard  Jr.  Esq.  of  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  : — 
that,  we  understand  to  be  the  town  where  hops 
were  first  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  that  part  of  our  country — as  late  as  the  year 
92,  there  were  probably  more  hops  grown  in  that 
town,  than  in  all  the  others  in  New  England. 

£dit.  Am.  Far. 

FROM  THE  NEW  KNGLAND  FARMER. 

Thomas  G.  Fissenden,  Jisrj. 
Sir — The  cultivation  of  hops  is  becoming  wi 


Important  branch  of  agriculture  with  our  farm- 
ers, both  as  an  article  for  exportation  and  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  quantity  now  raised 
in  this  country,  annually,  does  not  vary  much 
from  a  million  of  pounds.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  culti- 
vation and  management  of  this  article  ;  and  with 
such  success,  that  we  have  had  several  lots  which 
would  compare  (without  prejudice  to  their  repu- 
tation) with  the  best  English  hops.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  our  hops  are  gaining  a  fair  re- 
putation abroad;  and  our  home  consumption  is 
rapidly  increasing: — a  prospect  highly  gratifying 
to  every  friend  to  society,  to  see  the  wholesome  li- 
quor made  from  this  article  introduced,  and  sup- 
plying the  place  of  ardent  spirits. 

If,  Sir,  you  deem  the  following  observations 
on  the  culture  and  management  of  hops,  worthy 
a  place  in  your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish them. 

Your's  respectfully,  &c. 
WILLIAM  BLANCHARD,  Jr. 

II  ilmington,  August  26,  1823. 

The  hop  is  a  native  plant.  It  is  found  growing 
spontaneously  on  the  b.  nks  and  intervales  of 
many  of  our  large  rivers.  There  are  sevi  ral 
distinct  species,  all  bearing  a  near  affinity  to  each 
other  ;  (i  have  noticed  five.)  At  present  they 
are  cultivated  together,  promiscuously  ;  no  pre- 
ference having  been  given  to  any  particular  one 
of  them  by  the  brewer.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  their  quali- 
ties— that  one  may  be  the  best  for  pale  ale  ;  ano- 
ther for  strong  beer ;  and  a  third  for  porter ;  and 
I  presume,  ere  long,  particular  attention  will  bv; 
paid  to  ascertain  their  different  qualities. 

The  soil  best  calculated  for  the  production  of 
hops,'I  consider  to  be  a  sandy  loam,  rather  low 
and  moist.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion,  partly 
from  my  own  observation,  and  further  (consider- 
ing Nature  an  infallible  instructor,)  from  finding 
the  lands  which  produce  them  naturally  (inter- 
vales and  the  banks  of  large  rivers)  to  be  of  this 
kind.  Yet,  I  must  observe,  I  have  seen  very  fine 
crops  raised  on  different  soils.* 

I  should  recommend  the  following  mode  of 
preparing  the  land  and  manuring  the  crop.  In 
the  fall  (October)  plough  the  land  deep — nine  or 
ten  inches.  In  the  spring  following  pass  a  heavy 
sharp  iron  toothed  harrow  over  the  land  in  the 
same  direction  it  was  ploughed;  after  which, 
spread  your  manure  evenly  over  the  same,  six- 
teen chords  per  acn-,  and  more  if  the  land  be 
much  reduced  ;  then  cross-plough  the  land  near- 
ly the  same  depth,  and  furrow  it  as  for  planting 
corn — the  furrows  to  be  at  least  four  feet  apart. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  corn  or  potatoes  with 
the  hops,  (I  should  prefer  potatoes.)  Plant  eve- 
y  other  hill  in  every  other  row  with  hops,  thus 
placing  the  hop  hills  at  least  eight  feet  apart. 
Put  four  cuttings,  from  the  running  roots,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  into  each  hill,  and  cover 
them  the  common  depth  of  potatoes. 

Many  yards  have  been  much  injured  by  being 
planted  too  closely.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  the  hills  so  far  distant  from  each  other  as  to 

*  In  passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  nume 
rous  sulphur  springs  in  Virginia,  one  is  there 
struck  with  the  exceedingly  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  hop  vine,  in  the  narrow  vallies  which  .sepa- 
rate the  mountains — and  comes  at  once  to  uie 
conclusion,  that  there  must  be  something  parti- 
cularly congenial  to  their  nature  in  the  soil  and 
climate — the  former  of  which  is  a  rich  black  and 
rather  a  sandy  or  slati  loiiiii,  and  the  latter  mois- 
tened to  an  ehMcme  ui.gree,  by  almost  perpetual 
fogs. — adit.  Am.  tar. 
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a.  mit  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
yard. 

All  the  attention  requisite  the  first  season,  af- 
ter the  hops  are  planted,  is  to  keep  tlicin  clean 
from  weeds,  which  is  easily  dose  when  hoeini; 
the  crop  planted  amongst  them.  In  the  fall  (Oc- 
toher)  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  hai-d 
frostsof  winter,  carry  on,  and  lay  out  of  your  cart, 
one  shovel  full  of  compost  manure  on  the  top  of 
each  hill ; — manure  from  the  hog-stye  I  should 
prefer. 

In  each  following  spring,  before  the  hops  are 
opened,  as  it  is  termed,  ^iread  evenly  over  the 
yard  about  eight  cords  of  manure  per  acre, — 
(coarse,  strawy  manure,  I  should  prefer,  as  it 
■will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  land  loose  ;)  and 
plough  the  field  both  ways  at  the  first  hoeing. 
They  require  but  three  hoeings  in  a  season,  un- 
less necessary  to  subdue  the  weeds  ;  the  last  of 
^vhich  should  be  performed  when  the  hops  are  in 
full  blossom,  (about  the  beginning  of  August.) 

After  the  first  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
hops,  every  spring,  by  the  middle  of  May  ;  whicli 
is  performed  by  making  four  furrows  between  the 
rows,  turning  the  furrows  from  the  hills,  and  run- 
ning the  plough  as  near  to  the  same  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  main  roots.  Then  the  earth 
is  removed  from  the  roots  with  a  hoe — all  the 
running  roots  cut  in,  with  a  sharp  knife,  within 
two  inches  of  the  main  roots — the  tops  of  the 
main  roots  must  also  be  cut  in — and  then  the 
hills  covered  with  earth  about  two  inches  deep. 

The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  is  to  set 
the  poles.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
hop-vines  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  By 
so  doing,  niucli  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  in 
tying  up  the  vines  to  the  poles,  as  many  of  the 
vines  will  naturally  take  to  the  poles. — There 
should  not  be  to  exceed  two  vines  to  one  poll,  nor 
to  exceed  two  poles  to  one  hill,  nor  any  pole  to 
exceed  sixteen  feet  in  height.  Many  yards  have 
been  very  much  injured  by  letting  a  greater  num- 
ber of  vines  grow  on  one  pole ;  and  almost  de- 
stroyed by  over  polling. 

Very  much  depends  on  paying  due  attention  in 
the  spring,  to  select  the  most  thrifty  vines,  and 
training  them  to  the  poles,  which  is  done  by  fas- 
tening them  to  the  poles  with  a  piece  of  yarn, 
slightly  t  wisted  togeth  er  with  t'l  e  thumb  and  finger. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inspect  your  hop-yard 
frec^uently,  until  the  hops  begin  to  blossom,  and 
"tie  up  the  vines,"  as  it  is  termed,  as  they  are 
S"'  iect  to  he  blown  off  the  poles  by  every  high 
"wind. 

As  soon  as  the  hops  are  ripe,  which  is  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  they  must  be  imme 
diately  gathered,  or  the  crop  is  lost.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  hops  depends  considerably  on  their  be- 
ing picked  clean  from  leaves  and  stems.  The  la- 
bor of  picking  or  gathering  the  hops,  may  be 
well  performed  by  women  and  children,  having 
one  man  to  a  bin  to  handle  the  poles,  and  to  in- 
spect the  pickers.  The  bin  is  a  wooden  box, 
about  nine  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  made  of  thin  pine  boards,  that 
it  may  be  easily  moved  over  the  yard,  across 
which  the  poles  are  laid,  and  into  wh  ch  the  hops 
are  picked  by  hand.  Care  should  he  taken,  when 
gathering  the  hops,  to  put  the  vines  two  feet  from 
the  frround,  that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured  by 
bl-eding. 

The  most  important  part  in  the  management 
of  hops,  is  the  curing  or  drying  of  them.  Here 
I  would  note,  that  hops  always  grow  first  \'>n  ; 
and  that  all  second  sort  and  refvisc-  hops,  arc- 
made  so  by  unfortunate  or  unskillul  mauagcniciii. 

Much  depends  on  iia.  i:ig  a  well  constructed 
kiln.  For  the  convenience  of  putting  the  hops 
on  thf  kiln,  the  side  of  an  hill  is  s;;eneiaUy  ih  )s 
en  for  its  situation.    Care  should  be  takea  that  it, 


be  a  dry  situation.  The  kiln  should  be  dug  out 
the  same  bigness  at  the  bottom  as  at  tlie  top  ;  the 
side  walls  laid  up  perpendicularly,  and  filled  in  so- 
lid with  stone  to  give  it  a  tunu<.l  form.  Twelve 
feet  square  at  the  top,  two  feet  square  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  at  least  eight  feet  dtc]),  is  deemed  a 
convenient  size.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  sills  are 
laid,  having  joists  let  into  them  in  like  manner  as 
for  laying  a  floor — on  which  laths,  about  1  J  inch- 
es wide,  are  nailed,  leaving  open  spaces  I)etween 
them  i  of  an  inch,  over  which  a  thin  linen  cloth  is 
spread,  and  nailed  at  the  edges  to  the  sills.  A 
board  about  12  inches  wide  is  set  up  on  each  side 
of  the  kiln,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sill,  to  form 
a  bin  to  receive  the  hops.  The  larger  the  stones 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  the  kiln,  the 
better ;  as  it  will  give  a  more  steady  and  dense 
heat.  The  inside  of  the  kiln,  should  be  well 
pi  astered  with  mortar  to  make  it  completely  ai'- 
tight.  Charcoal  (that  made  from  yellow  birch 
or  maple  I  should  prefer.)  is  tlie  only  fuel  proper 
to  be  used  in  drying  hops.  The  kiln  should  be 
well  heated  before  any  hops  are  put  on,  and  care- 
fully attended  to  keep  a  steady  and  regular  heat. 

Fifty  pounds  of  hops,  when  dried,  is  the  larg- 
est quantity  that  should  be  dried,  at  one  time,  on 
a  kiln  of  this  size  ;  and  unless  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  put  on  that  quantity,  a  less  would  dry  bet- 
ter. Tlie  green  hops  should  be  spread  as  even- 
Iv  and  as  light  as  possible  over  the  kiln.  The 
fire  at  first  sllould  be  moderate,  but  it  may  be  in- 
creased as  the  hops  dry  and  the  steam  is  evapo- 
rated. 

Hops  should  not  remain  long  in  the  bin  or  hag 
after  they  are  picked,  as  they  will  very  soon 
heat  and  become  insipid.  The  hops  should  not 
be  stirred  on  the  kiln  until  they  are  completely 
and  fully  dried.  Then  they  should  be  removed 
trom  the  kiln  into  a  dry  room  and  laid  in  a  heap, 
and  there  remain  unmoved  and  unstirred,  until 
bagged,  which  is  done  with  a  screw,  having  a  box 
made  of  plank  the  size  the  bag  is  wished,  into 
which  the  cloth  is  laid,  and  the  hops  screwed  in- 
to the  box,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  sides 
[i.ay  be  removed,  and  the  bag  sewed  together 
while  in  the  press. 

The  hops,  after  laying  a  few  days,  will  gather 
a  partial  moisture,  called  a  sweat.  The  sweat 
will  probably  begin  to  subside  in  about  eight 
days,  at  which  time,  and  before  the  sweat  is  off, 
they  ought  to  be  oagged  in  clear  dry  weather. 
As  the  exact  time  when  the  hops  will  begin  to 
sweat,  and  when  the  sweat  will  begin  to  subside 
or  dry  off,  (the  proper  time  to  bag  them)  will 
vary  with  the  state  ol  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  hops  trom  day  to  day, 
which  is  easily  done  by  taking  some  of  them  from 
the  centre  of  the  heap  with  your  hand.  If  on 
examination  you  find  the  hops  to  be  very  damp, 
and  their  color  altering, — which  will  be  the  case 
if  they  were  not  completelv  dried  on  the  kiln, 
and  not  otherwise — you  musi  erhale  them  and 
dry  them  in  the  air. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  a  bag  of  hops  to 


kept  open  night  and  day,  except  in  wet  weather, 
and  then  shut  those  only  which  are  necessary  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  If  a  ventilator  was  put  in  the 
roof  of  the  building,  directly  over  the  centre  of 
the  kiln,  about  six  feet  square,  built  like  those  in 
breweries  and  distilleries,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
they  would  be  found  very  advantageous.  I  have 
seen  many  lots  of  hops  much  injured,  both  in  co- 
lor and  flavor,  by  being  dried  in  close  buildings. 

Where  the  houses  over  the  kilns  are  built 
large,  for  the  pui'pose  of  storing  the  hops  ^s 
they  are  dried, — which  is  a  great  saving  of  la- 
bor,— a  close  partition  should  be  made  between 
the  kilns  and  the  room  in  which  the  hops  are 
stored,  to  prevent  the  damp  steam  from  the 
kilns  coming  to  them,  as  it  will  color  them  and 
injure  their  flavour  and  quality  very  much. 

I  expect  that  many  of  our  farmers  will  object 
to  the  mode  of  manuring  hops  which  I  have  re- 
commended, their  common  practice  being  to  put 
the  manure  in  the  hills  when  they  plant  the  hops, 
and  afterwards  to  apply  the  manure  on  the  hills 
at  the  first  and  second  hoeings.  I  find  the  hop- 
roots  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  worms, 
and  to  decay.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  manure 
in  the  hill  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  worms, 
audits  feimentalion  at  their  roots  to  cause  their 
decay  ;  andtliat  the  crop  is  not  more,  if  as  abun- 
dant, as  when  manured  in  the  manner  I  have  re- 
commended. And  further,  that  a  hop  yard  ma- 
nured in  this  manner,  will  continue  in  a  healthy 
state  for  many  years. 

I  also  expect  the  quantity  of  manure  I  have  re- 
commended, will  be  objected  to  by  many,  it  being 
the  common  received  opinion  that  hops  should 
have  little  or  no  manure.  I  find  it  a  general  com- 
plaint amongst  the  farmers  where  hops  have 
been  cultivated  many  years,  that  the  quantity 
raised  per  acre  does  not  exceed  the  one  half  rais- 
ed by  their  ancestors,  on  the  same  land ;  infer- 
ring that  the  "  hops  are  running  out,"  as  it  is 
termed,  and  cannot  now  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage. Hops,  1  believe,  in  common  with  all  sorts 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  flourish  best  and  produce 
the  finest  crops,  when  cultivated  on  new  lands 
which  require  little  or  no  manure — and  such 
were  the  lands  which  their  ancestors  cultivated. 
1  he  same  complaint  1  presume  would  be  tn-iJe 
against  all  sorts  of  grain  and  vegetables,  if  rais- 
ed with  little  or  no  manure,  on  lands  that  have 
long  been  cultivated. 

From  my  own  observations  I  am  confident  that 
no  crop  can  be  more  improved  and  increased  by 
high  cultivation  than  hops. 


AGRICULTURE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    EARMER. 


DUB  GRASS. 
Darien,  August  I2c/i,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  dr.iwing,  takeft 
from  the  5th  volume  (octavo  edition)  of  Sir  VVil- 
handle  and  transport,  is  abo  u  hve  feet  in  length,  Jiam  Jones's  work,  and  in  the  same  paper  a  spe- 
and  to  contain  about  250  pounds.  The  best  bag-  cimen  of  grass,  which  I  conceive,  or  rather  an 
ging  is  coarse  strong  tow  cloth  of  Oiir  domestic  satisfied  is  the  same.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
i  manufacturing  ;  next  to  that,  Russia  hemp  bag  Mr.  Crawford,  among  other  things,  forwarded  to 
;ing.  The  East  India  sugar,  anj  gurney  bags, so  Georgia,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dub  grass, 
called  ou;,nt  nevei  to  be  uued  The  sugar  bags|which  had  been  brought  from  India  forhim,  as  a 
are  of  an  unieasourtjle  weight,  and  both  t-hcy  and  grass  of  great  value.  From  the  dry  s;)e'-imen,  I 
the  gurney  bags  ..  i  of  no  value  to  the  hicwer  ;  then  considered  it  as  our  Bermuda  grass,  but  it 
whereas  the  other  b.(.;s  are  worth  prime  cost.  Iwas  only  the  other  day,  from  accidentally  turn- 
1  IS  now  coiii.i'ir.  or  those  who  have  enttred.|ing  over  Sir  William  Jones's  work,  I  was  satisfied 
con  Imli ably  into  tlie  .juliiv;ition  ot  hops,  to  build  lof  the  fact.  I  am  fearful  that  the  fructifi;  tion 
ious>-s  over  their  ki.n^,  i"liich,  in  wet  weather, ibeini;  soiender  and  minute,  will  be  destroyei  be- 
ne very  c  >Mveniei>t  ;  otherwise,  a  kiln  in  the  fore  you  veccive  it.  This  grass  is  not  only  the 
open  a' 1  woild,  in  my  opuiion,  Oe  pn.fci-.ible.  It 'best  feed  for  cattle,  but  is  capable  of  feeding 
IS  neic-avy  to  ha\  e  tne-ii-  bi'.i'rii  i';-b  \vA\  v^iiii  more  sto-k  than  ^nv  i^iass  we  an'  acqua'nted 
laleu  wuii  doors  and  wiudows;  and  to  have  them  i  with.     Eveiy  waerfc  m  the  southern  states,  you 
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find  small  parcels  of  it  about  the  house,  but 
justice  has  never  been  done  it,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  its  getting  into  the  fields,  where  cer- 
tainly it  is  much  to  Ijc  dreaded,  as  it  is  not  again 
to  be  eradicated,  for  it  would  place  the  plough 
and  the  harrow  at  defiance  ;  or  rather  thcj 
\voidd  Increase  its  luxuriance.  This  grass  is 
very  sensible  here,  as  in  India,  of  drought  above 
ground,  but  a  single  shower  renews  its  vegeta- 
tion. It  should  be  grown  in  meadows,  apart 
friii  other  fields,  where,  too,  it  does  best.— 
Fifteen  acres  of  it  opposite  Savannah,  which 
was  land  embanked  from  the  river,  fed,  as  1  am 
informed,  twenty  head  of  horses,  forty  head  ot 
cattle,  and  one  hundred  sheep,  under  a  former 
Anxiety  to  keep  it  out  of  the   rice 


proprietor. 


it  has  not  been 


fields,  has   been  the  cause   why 
cultivated  in  such  situations. 

In  vour  3d  vol.  I  see  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  Bengal,  to  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  giving 
directions  about  maliing  indigo.     This  sounds  a 
little  curious  tothose  who  know  that  it  was  a  Mr. 
Gray,    who    went   from    Gcoi-gia,    at    the  com 
meucement   of  the  revolutionary  war,  and   who 
cairied   the  American    mode   of    manufacturing 
iiidigo  to  Ber.gal.     Before  that  the  Hindoos  made 
incigo  for  their  own  use,  but  not  for  export  ;  and 
in  a  manner  that  would  never  have  been  injurious 
to  us.     They  employed  two  or  three  earthen  ves- 
sels, into  which  they  put  small  bundles   of  indi- 
go, and  then  poured  warm  water  uj)on  it  ;  and 
after  steeping  a  little   whde,  they  took  out  the 
indigo  weed,  added  a  small  quantity  of  lime    wa- 
ter, and,  with  ladles,  stirred  the  fluid,  until   the 
fLCida   separated.     All  this   is   to  be  seen  in  the 
Asiatic   researches   and    Asiatic  registers,    and 
probably  may  be  remembered  by  the  venerable 
Mr.  Law.     Mr.  Gray  was  a  young  man  of  clever- 
ness, in  the   employment   of  a   Mr.   Bowman  of 
Charleston,  making  indigo   on  some   plantations 
ot  his  below   Savannah.     But  differing  in  politics 
fro-.ii  his  employer,  he  probably  obtained  letters  to 
England,  and  patronage  which  carried  him  from 
there  to  India,  where  he  introduced  large  sleep- 
ers which   would  contain  an  acre  of  indigo  weed 
at  a  time,  and  large   beaters  which  would   hold 
the  contents  of  the  steeper.    The  description  of 
each   is  tolerably  correct  in  the  letter  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Gray  returned  to  England  some   years  back 
a  man  of  fortune  and  consideration.    1  have  my- 
self    believed,    that  the   indifl'erent    quality     ot 
our  indigo  was  attributable  to  the  badness  of  wa- 


two  or  three  inches  under  the  ground  in  the  fa;! 
or  winter,  it  will  sprout  along  the  stem  even 
lew  inches,  and  in  12  months  will  mah.e  a  fence 
of  fair  appearance.  It  is  so  easily  done  tiuit  an 
old  man  of  mine  went  round  27  acres  in  a  morjth 
or  two.  But  it  is  only  a  fence  against  strangers. 
As  soon  as  cattle  and  hogs  are  acquainted  with  it, 
they  take  to  eating  it  as  f'  ely  as  so  much  clover. 
My  fence  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
them,  although  it  was  beautiiul  for  a  season  anit 
was  protected  by  a  deep  ditch. 

lam  fearful  that  the  high  expectations  form<:'i 
of  the  ifiniiea  grass  will  fail.  My  neighbors 
and  myself  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  al 
though  at  each  time,  flattered  for  a  while,  with 
finding  some  means  of  perpetuating  it,  have  in 
the  end  failed  :  and  this  is  the  difficulty,  for  the 
seed  vegetates  irregularly  and  reluctantly,  and 
the  roots  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  destroyed  by 
the  winter  frosts. 

I  have  seen  some  remarks  from  a  Pensacola 
correspondent  respecting  the  kermes  oak.  VV 
have  plenty  of  it  growing  about  Detrien,  and  if 
you  i\<  sue'  it,  can  send  you  some  branches  with 
the  balls  upon  it. 

Very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T    SPALDING. 

The  grass  enclosed,  together  with  the  draw- 
ing, has  been  sent  to  an  eminent  Botanist,  for  his 
observation  and  Yema.yk.s.^t.dit.  Am.  Far, 


ill.'  days  of  Iviay  following — fro.n  which,  I 
•'.  niild  infer  that  a  short  time  belore  this  period, 
(vouid  be  a  good  time  for  sowing  the  seeds,  and 
if  we  suffer  the  grass  to  come  to  perfection,  we 
.vi)l  be  ill  no  danger  of  losing  the  seed. 

As  all  our  trials  to  form  meadows,  in  the  end, 
prove  aborli^  e  with  us,  I  have  hoped  that  in  the 
guinea  grass  we  i.ave  found  a  good  substitute,  as 
it  appears  perfectly  adapted  to  the  warmth  of 
our  soil,  the  moisture  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
the  intense  heat  of  our  sun. 

Respectfully  your's,  See. 
ROBERT  LOWRY. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

HARDY  RICE  SEED— froim  Governor 

Clinton, 
to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 
Albany,  -ZStli  August,  1823. 
Sir — 1  have  lately  received  from  Joseph  Sa- 
bine, Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Horticultuial  Society 
of  Loudon   a  small  package  containing  hardy  rice 
seed  from  Ivonilah,  a  district  in   Napal,  situate, 
north-west   from  the    great    valley  adjoining  to 
Uininialeu,  and   about  six   weeks  journey   nom 

"  ihe 

the 


lialmanau.     It  was  procured  nom  Me 
.nlercession   of  the    British    agent   tlirough 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMKRICAN    FARMER. 

GUINEA  GRASS. 

Oaken  Grove,  Jifferson  Cou7iti/,  CGeo.J 


Sir, 


26th  August,  1823. 


The  guinea  grass  has  exceeded  my  most  san- 
guine expectation  ;  on  the  25th  April  1S22,  I 
sowed  the  small  parcel  of  seeds  (that  you  were 
polite  enough  to  send  me,)  in  my  garden,  in  drills 
five  feet  apart  ;  in  the  month  of  August  following, 
the  grass  was  12  and  14  feet  high  ;  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  it  shot  out,  it  was  15  and  IG 
feet  high — a  rich  luxuriant  crop,  which  shaded 
the  ground  completely  from  the  rays  ot  the  sun  ; 
from  tlu-  above  portion  of  seeds  I  got  better  than 
half  a  bushel — after  distributing  many  portions 
in  my  vicinity,  I  planted  a  large  lot,  on  the  21st 

""•  —--D-   ,  -  ,  ,      ,         ,  •.        ,   „„;„^i,,oii„ i of  Aiiril  last,  in  drills  six  feet  wide,  on  dry  up- 

teronthebealslands,  where  It  was   pr^^^^^^^  ^,^^^    ^^,^^,1  ,   ^„„„^ 

cultivatea  ;  for  how  could  It  be  expected  that  a  Qe-,;"    ,• .       ,.         _.•  »     _r  ,,  „   _,„.„     ?u„    „„;„;.,. .i 


licatedyecouldbe  extracted  where  the  menst-num 

as  employed  was  a  turbid  water,  surcl>a ' 

with  salt   and  other  extraneous  substances  : 


land  in    this  section  of  the   state — the   original 
'  growth  was  oak  and  hickory,  on  this  soil  it  grows 


Uiat  wasemployed^was^a^ii^ater.su^^^^^  ^_^^,,,^^  ^  ■  2ethAug^. 

iici  cyvtici.                       ■     ,.    1,     ,„iit  is  on  an  averaee   10  feet  high,  and  completely 
what  has  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  is  to  have  .ii^ '=•"."•',"''  '".,8':     "       ,     _?..!.:. v.. .:  r.    .,,-„ 


seen  through  our  pine  countrv 
manufactories,  some  of  the  most  beautitul,  the| 
most  intense,  and  the  most  permanent  blues,  j 
formed  from  indigo  grown  and  manufactured  in, 
that  quarter.  And  this  pine  region  is  not  more  i 
distinguished  for  its  health,  than  for  the  excel-i 
Unre  of  its  water,  found  in  pure  whue  sand  ,ti 
the  bottom  of  deep  wells,  sunk  through  hard  and 
ponderous  clay.  If  ever,  therefore,  indigo  is 
again  a  staple  in  this  country,  it  should  be  culti- 
vated in  that  region.  The  quantity  grown  to  the 
liborer  used  to  be  four  acres,  producing  from 
■^'u  to  25  lbs.  per  acre.  At  the  present  price  of 
would  very   well    remunerate,  but 


notwithstaudi'ig    the 


in   nnr  domp<^tir  i Overshadows    the  ground, 

in  our  domctic,^^.^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^   ^^,.j|^_    j  ^,^,_^^   .^  ^^^_^j  ,  ^^^■^^. 

bear  three  cmtings  during  our  summer,  though 
as  vet  I  have  cut  the  part,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  stand  for  seed,  but  once,  and  this  again  is  five 
feet  high  and  upwards — 1  think  four  or  five  feet 
is  the  best  height  for  cutting  ;  when  it  stantls 
longer,  the  stems  become  too  thick,  and  it  is 
hai-cl  to  cure  it  yields  an  immense  fodder  from 
the  quantity  of  ground  planted,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop  is  very  trifling. 

An  estimate  of  what  it  would  yield  per  acre, 
would  indeed  appear  to  be  wonderful,  until  our 
citizens  become  a  little  better  acquainted  with  its 
cultivation — however,   I    have   little   doubt 


but 


indigo     this   would  very 

was  nothing  at  50   cents   p5r   lb.     ^^ 'J^  »  /^''°P;  that  it  will  become  very  desirable  in  some  parts  of 

however,  like_flax  and   hemp,    unpleasant,  and  J,;',;^Vou\l^'^^^^ 


even  offensive  in  its  preparation, 

One  of  your  correspondents  makes  some  en 
onirics  as  to  the  mode  of  planting  the  palmetto 
royal,  or  Spanish   bayonet,  as  a  hedge.     Ther  ■  is 


complete  perfection,  and  are  iouch  more    hardy 
than   I  could  conceive,  as  those  seeds  that   fell 
from  the  grass,  before  I  gathered  the  reniain.ler 
tiie  month  of  October,  remained  on  the  ground 


roya  ,  or  spamsu   uay^.  ..,  <^o  „  ...  .t,^.     .■■■-■     ;„  ^,,^  month  of  October  remained  on  the  ground 
^'^.'i::^'c:::^l^'^tZZ:^;,^y  wmter.    came  up  in   vast  abundance  on  the 


Court  ot  Kalmandu  ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  toUovving  memorandum 

"  Mode  of  sowing  and  cultivating  the  rice  com- 
moni)  called  ivomlah  Dhan.  Take  the  quanti- 
ty of  grain  you  intend  to  sow,  and  haviiiji  coUect- 
d  it  iiiio  a  Heap  in  any  cool  ^iace,  cover  tne 
heap  entirely  with  layersof  moistened  earth  and 
rich  manure  mixed  together,  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  livelvt  daj  s,  tiie  grains  of  rice  that  have 
oeen  thus  covered  up,  will  sprout  and  send  forth 
green  shoots.  Whenever  this  operation  takes 
place  they  are  rei.d)  for  sowmg.  riie  ground  on 
which  you  intend  to  sow  must  be  prepared  as  tol- 
lows.  It  is  to  be  plentuuii)  covered  with  water, 
and  ploughed  until  the  wau-r  becomes  well  mix- 
ed with  the  earth.  The  gram  is  to  be  strewed  up- 
on the  ground  whilst  in  this  aa.urated  state,  and 
It  will  assuredly  thrive.  Should  it  appear  to 
require  water  afterwards,  as  the  crop  advances, 
water  must  be  given." 

From  the  position  of  the  count: y  of  Napal, 
wliich,  I  believe,  forms  one  of  the  ridges  of  flie 
ilinimaleh  mountains,  1  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Ivomlah  Dhan  is  a  hardy  grain,  calcula.ed 
for  a  climate  considerably  cold.  It  may  probaoiy 
suit  Marlyand — and  with  a  view  that  the  experi- 
ment may  be  uade,  I  have  sent  a  small  parcel  of 
the  seed,  under  a  persuasion  that  you  will  dispose 
of  it  in  a  way  best  calculated  to  promote  the  in« 
terests  of  agriculture. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  forward  a 
discourse,  which  I  hope  may  amuse  a  vacant 
hour,  if  any  such  occur  in  your  well  employed 
life. 

I  am, 

With  great  consideration. 
Your  most  oo't  servant, 

DEVVITT  CLINTON. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the 
Editor's  reply  to  Governor  Clinton,  that  it  may 
be  known  hereafter  what  disposition  has  been 
made  of  his  offering  ;  and  that  the  result  may  be 
more  certainly  ascertained,  we  have  requested  a 
friend  to  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  the  trial 
;naking  to  cultivate  rice  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
.Maryland. 

Exlttor  American  Farmer. 


No.  ay.] 


AMERICAN  FA^?MKU. 
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'jxteiu!  to  all  the  sjiccies,  or  is  it  conSned  to  the 
';')mmoii  jjrey  or  black  s(iuirvel  ?" 


H)SSSt^ 


Baltimore  Post  Office,  > 

3Qlh  August  1823.  i 
Dkar  Sir, 

This  day  brought  me  your  favor  of  the  25tli 
of  August,  and  along  with  it  a  small  parcel  o, 
rice  seed,  which  if  the  more  acce|jtal)le,  as  a 
considerably  extensive  experiment  is  now  ma- 
king in  the  reclamation  of  the  marsh  lands,  near 
Vienna,  on  the  E.istern  Shore  of  idis  Stale,  b) 
some  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  view 
to  the  culture  of  rice  : — To  this  enterprise  they 
have  probably  been  tempted  by  tlic  very  low 
price  ol  such  lands  iu  this  state  : — To  ensure  to 
it  the  most  favoaiable  result  it  will  be  of  impor- 
tance to  have  obtained  this  small  supply  ot 
"  harcy  grain  calculated  for  a  climate  censidera- 
bly  colu." 

The  apprehension  to  be  entertained  is,  that 
its  germinating  quality  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  exi-obure  to  atmospheric  iiiHuence,  as  1  see  it 
hi.s  been  recently  stated,  by  a  committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  as  one  ot 
ti.'-  renjarkable  properties  of  ths  ^rain,  tliai 
thrutli  almost  in, perishable  as  food,  aiiu  thouijli 
growing  freely  after  being  deeply  buried  many 
y  !i:b  in    the  ground,  yet  when    exposed  to  the 

iiiHueiice  of  the  atmosphere,  its  vegetating  power  „        .      ,         •>..,„.,     ,„oo 

can  scarceh  be  preserved  bev*d  the  year.  „      ^,  ^    Bennmgtor,,   September  Sth    182Z 

You  may- rely' on  my   making  such  disposition      Mr    Sherwood   received  your  letter  of  the  3d 
r  a-    ■  c  J ■  ■  ■  .11  Auuust,  and  Wished  me  to  answer  it. 

of  your   onenng   of  this  precious  grain,  as  will      a-.         .  ,  .         ..     »u  ^     r         i    • 

a-    J    >i       u     ?     u  c  11  1.        A  he   statement  as  to  the  anioniit  of  wool,  is 

afford   the    best    chance   of  a   successful    result,       .       t      \j„  c    ^u  .x.   .     u       .^     a 

,  •     ..  .     ■.       c  .1  »  correct.     He  further  says,  that  when  the  fleece 

happy  in  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  most  nu-  .  ,  „.  .,        •   .     ,''.,.      ^     v..  w.,,  u^ci^c 

'  '  ^       ,         i^  .       „  was  taken  off  it  weighed  24- lbs.  6  ounces,  owme 

nierous  class  ol  mv  patrons.  ,  .     »i       j  r   ^i  /      ■•, 

„  ,  •   '  ,  iif  »  perhaps    to  the   dampness  of    the    wool.       1  he 

T,      J.     .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , ...     sheep   having  been  washed  three  days  previous 

The  first  leisure  hour  which  may  present   it-  ^     ^y     u       ?        ,     »u       j  ■  a-<  .u      '^   ,,     . 
,v    •     .,  i-  .    1  I   .■  1    11    1      to  the  shearing;  he  then  dried  it  thorouKhly  in 

self,  in  the  course  ot  toilsome    duties,  shall    be    .  .     °     .    ,      .  .  '""&"■/ 


WOOL. 
A  Mammoth  Fleece. — On  the  2d  June,  Aaron 
Slierwood,  of  Bennington,  \'t.  sheared  from  oni 
sheep  eiglitten  pounds  and  fonrteen  ounces 
washed  wool  ;  which  is  of  a  good  quality,  auil 
about  sixteen  inches  in  length.  Fhe  sheep  iv 
four  years  old  this  season,  ami  weighed,  witl. 
the  fleece  on,  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight 
pounds.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  largest  fleece 
ever  sheared  in  Vermont,  jr  perhaps  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. — Bennington  Gazette, 

Un  seeing  the  above  in  a  Vermont  paper,  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  Sherwood  to  ascertain  the  truth  ot 
the  statement,  and  to  ask, — the  breed  of  the 
sheep — whether  the  fleece  was  not  of  more  than 
one  year's  growth — if  not,  the  weight  of  pre- 
vious fleeces,  and  for  a  sample  of  the  wool — to 
these  enijuiries  we  received  the  following  prompt, 
polite  and  satisfactory  answer.  The  fibre  ot  the 
sample  received  is  as  stated — about  16  inches 
long. — £dit.  Am.  Far. 


apjiropriated  to  the  perusal  of   your  discourse, 


the  sun,  and  it  weighed  as  stated. 


fiom  which  1  anticipate  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


The  buck  was  said  to  be  a  full  blooded  merino, 

,,  .1      1    U-.      1-  n"    r-   1       1  ■     ij  of  the  Livinirston  breed,  the  ewe    perhaos  half 

Your  essay  on  the  habits  of  the  Columbia  I'lgeon  .  j  °r  .i  u        '^  '   .' 

.       ,  •'.        .    .1     u  •   .         c  .1      r  merino,  and  or  the   common  sheep  ot  this  coun- 

has  been  given  to  the  frinter  ot   the  Farmer,  as  '  "^  i-^un 

an  interesting  contribution  to  our  stock   of  natu-     ?,V,        .  i,  r  i  .     ^l 

ral  history-and  here  permit  me  to  use  this  oc-  ,    ^  ^^   ^^f^P  T-^'  "'^^^'"  ^^^°'^  sheared-these 

.  •      ..  ■        f     .     1  ■  1   1 1  r.       facts  may  be  relied  on 

casion  to  mention  a  curious  fact  which  I  have  often      „        'j. 


observed  in  regard  to  the  common  grey  squirrel 
of  our  country — the  castration  of  a  large  jiortion 
of  the  males — any  one  in   the  habit   of  shootipp; 


He  sends  you   a  sample  agreeably  to  your   re- 
quest. 

The   sheep    was   remarkably  covered  on  his 
head  and   legs,  so  that  he  looked  more  like  a 


them,  will  recollect  that  many  of  the  males  are,        ^^       c  i    .i  ,•  , 

r i\_  1 1 i..._j  ......    ,.. bundle  ot  wool,  than  a  living  animal. 


For  AARON  SHERWOOD, 
DAVID  ROBINSON,  Jr. 
I  rather  expect,  mj  self,  that  the  buck  was  not 
quite   what    was  represented  to  Mr.  Slierwood, 
though  nearly  so. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Sir, 


RACE  HORSES. 


found  to  have  been  emasculated  at  an   early  age 
For   this   extraordinary   and    cruel     mutilation, 
some   reason  must  exist  in  the  economy  of  that 
animal ;  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  the  desperate 
but  necessary  device  of  a  policy,  teaching  them 
to  keej)  the  increase   of  the   species    within  tne 
diminishing   means  of  subsistence  in   old  ^eltle- 
mtnts  ;  but  that  end  would  be  better  attained  by  ^ 
extinguishing  the   power  of  generation    in    tlie. 
J  male.     Can   it  be  to  prevent  by    anticipation,' 
the  fierce  contention  and  exterminating   battles, 
that  would  ensue  from  a  too  great  proportion  of 

males  to  females,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  Ihave  read  apiece  extracted  from  the  "Farmer, 
animals?  But  I  forbear  to  trouble  you  with  con-  under  the  head  of  "  rHE  horse,"  which  seems 
jectures  as  to  the  cause  or  the  object  ot  a  fact,  to  have  fur  its  object  the  repressing  of  a  spirit 
about  the  existence  of  which,  only,  do  I  feel  that  has  slept  too  long,  and  has  but  very  lately 
assured  ;  and  would  not  have  mentioned  the  fact  begun  to  revive  :  1  mean  the  breeding  and  train- 
itself,  but  that  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observ-  ing  ol  the  genuine  blood  horse.  In  opposi- 
ed  any  such  measure  in  the  police  ot  ary  other  tion  to  the  experience  of  "one  of  your  constant 
fauiily  of  the  animal  kingdom — nor  have  1  seen  readers,"  2cc.&c.  I-will  not  oppose  my  own,  but 
this  one  alluded  to  by  any  naturalist.  -.-.-.-_. i.  _  ■         _     .,         .- 

With  great  respect  sir, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant. 


In  a  Petersburg  newspaper  of  the  11th  of  July, 


J.  S.  SKINNER 


To  Gov.  Clinton. 


Extract  from  Gov.  Clinton's  answer. 
"  The  fact  which  J'ou  mention  respecting  the 
castration  of  a  large  portion  ol  the  males  of 
squirrels  is  an  anomaly  in  natural  history.  By 
vhoir  's  the  mutila'.ion  inflicted  i"  The  o!<'. 
males,  the   mothers  or  young  rivals  ?     Does  it 


|Coiiiiclcnlly  rely  upon  that  of  every  distinguished 
witer  on  the  siioject,  among  whom  I    would  re- 

'fer  more  particularly  to  John  Lawrence — mean- 
while I  sliall  endeavour  as  concisely  as  possibleto 
note  some  of  the  more  glaring  errors  of  your 
"  constaiiL  reader." 

1.  "Tlie  race  horse  is  long  backed,"  and  "  flat- 
sided."  This  is  not  generally  true;  neither  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  "  not  less  than  sixteen 
h.uids  liio'h  :"  nineteen  out  ol  twenty  not  rcach- 
n^  that  I'.eight. 

:j.  "  I  he  race  horse  is  a  stum  bier."  \\'hen 
this  is  the  case,  it  proceeds  from  his  being  train- 


i-d  very  young  to  throw  his  whole  weight  on  his 
•houUlers.  Put  him  in  the  riding  house,  and 
teach  him  to  carry  his  chief  weight  on  ffis  haun- 
.;hes,  and  you  will  not  fintl  him  to  be  a  stumbler. 
His  "  thin  deep  shoulders,"  "  narrow  breast," 
*nd  "  clean  legs,"  are  the  best  securities  against 
stumbling.  The  difference  between  him  and 
the  cold  blooded  horse,  is  as  a  carriage  on  springs 
to  a  cart.  It  is  notorious  that  the  best  saddle 
horses  ever  bred  in  Virginia  were  of  "  the  good 
old  stocks,"  enumerated  by  your  correspondent, 
which  were  the  highest  bred  horses  and  best  ra- 
cers of  their  day.  To  this  blood  the  cavalry  of 
Washington  and  Lee  were  indebted  for  their 
superiority  over  any  other  on  the  continent  ; 
"  ii7ifit" cis your  "constant reader"  pronounces  it 
to  be,  "  for  the  purpose  of  war,"  and  the  true 
cause  of  "  the  superiority  of  the  saddle  horses 
thirty  years  a.go  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
pedigrees  and  performance  of  their  sires  and 
dams,  when  racing  flourished  all  over  the  state. 

So  far  from  being  "  unmanageable,"  "  vicious," 
or  "  timid,"  they  have  been  reproached  with 
sluggishness.  I  never  saw  a  thorough  bred  horse 
that,  on  the  first  trial  flinched  from  the  firing  of 
a  gun  off  his  back  :  I  never  saw  a  cold  blooded 
horse  that  would  stand  fire.  They  are  danger- 
ously suDJect  to  take  fright. 

The  blood  horse  is  originally  from  a  hot  cli- 
mate and  arid  soil  ;  and  where  the  base  born 
suflfocates  with  heat,  and  faints  with  fatigue,  his 
wind  and  strength  are  unt;ouched.  Our  sun  burnt 
fields  are  green  pastures  to  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia, but  we  require  the  blood  which  is  patient  of 
hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and  labour,  uid  that  is  the 
genuine  Arabian.lt  will  not  bear  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  so  well  as  the  other,  neither  does  it 
produce  the  fastest  trotters:  in  every  other  res- 
pect it  has  the  decided  advantage.  "  The  long 
slouching  walk,"  tells  on  the  road  and  in  the 
plough,  especially  on  a  hot  sultry  summer's  clay. 

4.  I  knew  the  late  Col.  John  Hoome  ,  of  the 
Bowling  Green,  well,  and  a  most  valuable  man 
he  was.  He  imported  some  very  bad  stallions 
that  have  much  injured  our  breed  of  horses  ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  sire  of  Sir  Archey, 
whose  dam  also  was  imported.  Peace  and  ho- 
nour to  his  hospitable  memory  ! 

5.  The  English  have  injured  their  breed  of 
horses  by  training  two  year  olds,  and  even  year- 
lings, and  running  short  races  with  light  weights, 
Newmarket,  and  Epsom,  and  Doncaster,  have 
doubtlessmelted  princely  fortunes,  but  whereone 
has  perished  on  the  turf,  a  hundred  have  l)een 
ingulphed  in  the  "Hell's,"  and  subscription 
houses  of  St.  James's  street  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. We  have  put  down  billiard  tables  effec- 
tually, nearly  abolished  cards  and  dice,  and  ra- 
cing has  been  unknown,  e.KCept  in  some  three  or 
four  counties.  iVIeanwhile  the  gambling  sinrit, 
inherent  in  man,  has  taken  the  direction  of  liank 
stock.,  town  lirojiertii  m\i1  ivild  lands.  What  has 
been  lost  at  these  games'  It  were  cirioas,  but, 
I  fear,  im\)Ossible  to  tell,  although  we  see  the 
losers  every  where  ;  the  winners  no  where. 

A  traveller,  n^t  "  sixty  years  since,"  gives  the 
following  picture  of  cur  horses. 

"  There  are  races  at  Williamsburg  twice  a 
year.  Their  purses  are  gained  by  the  h  irse  t  lat 
wins  two  four  mile  heats  out  of  three.  1"  ley 
lamount  to  £100  each,  for  the  first  day,  and  £50 
each  every  day  after  ;  the  races  commonly  con- 
tinuin,.;  for  a  week.  There  are  also  matches  and 
sweepstakes  very  often  for  considerable  s»  ns.^ 
Besides  these  at  Williamsburg:,  there  are  ri-,es 
established  almost  at  e\ery  town  dnd  con-idera- 
l>le  place  in  Virginia;  and  frequent  m  itclifs",  on 
«  hich  lar  ;•- sums  of  iiiviiiei  lepeul  ;  ihe  'I'labi- 
tants,  i:Uinsi  o  a  .nan,  ovi.'g  ^uile  devoted  to 
the  diversion  of  horse  racing. 
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JSepteraber^e,  18S3^ 


iig  to  an  extract  from  a  Lex- 


"Vervciinital  horses  are   started  here,  such  asjMr.LuiKly,"  referring 
^vouldmauC  despicable  figure  at  Newmarket  ;.ngton  paper,  purporting  to  be  an  effectual  reme- 
«o.    is  ^heirspeecrbotto,n,%r  blood  inferior  to  dy  for  the  bocts,   (that  prescription   I.  have   not 


their  appearance  ;  the  gentlemen  ot  \  irguna 
sparing  no  pains,  trouble,  or  expense,  in  im- 
porting the  best  stock  and  improving  the  breed 
by  judicious  crossing. 

"  Indeed   nothing    can  be   more   elegant   and 
beautiful  than  the  horses  bred  here,  whether  for 
the   turf,   field,  road  or  coach;  and  they    have 
always  fine,  long,  full  flowing  tails.     Their  stock 
is  from  old  Cade,  old  Crab,  old  Partner,  Regu 
lus,     Babraham,    Bospborus,   Devonshire  Chil 
ders,  the  CuUen  Arabian,  Cumberland  Arabian 
Scc.in  England,  and  a  horse  from  Arabia,  named 
the  Bellsize,  which   was  imported  into  America, 
and  is  now  in  existence. 

"  The  Virginians  of  all  rank  and  denominations 
are  excessively  fond  of  horses,  and  especially 
those  of  the  race  breed.  The  gentlemen  ot  tor- 
tune  expend  great  sums  on  their  studs,  genera  ly 
keeping  handsome  carriages,  and  several  ele- 
gant sets  of  horses,  as  well  as  others  for  the  race 
and  road  :  even  the  most  indigent  person  has  his 
saddle  horse,  which  he  rides  to  every  place,  and 
on  every  occasion  ;  for  in  this  country  nobody 
walks  on  foot.  In  short  their  horses  are  their 
pleasure  and  their  pride." 

The  best  horses  are  now  found,  where  the  ra 
cing  spirit  has  not  been  suffered  entirely  to  die 
in  a  few  contiguous  counties  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  I  cheerfully  concur  with  your 
"  constant  reader,"  in  devotion  to  "  the  good  old 
stocks  of  Janus,  Fearnaught,  Jolly  Roger,  and 
Mark  Anthony,"  &c.  and  where  such  blood,  (and 
I  may  add  that  of  Morton's  Traveller,  Kitty 
Fisher,  Baylor's  Shakespeare  mare,  Selima,  and 
though  last  not  least.  Medley,)  has  been  pre- 
served undefiled,  we  need  not  look  abroad  for 
better.  But  I  fear,  where  not  extinct,  it  is 
greatly  contaminated  by  unskilful  and  inconsid- 
erate crosses.  I  am  acquainted  with  but  one 
breeder,  who  possesses  it  in  purity. 

PHILIP. 


seen,  having  mislaid  that  number,)  signed  "  A 
Subscriber" — I  have  made  similar  attempts  to 
destroy  them,  after  dissecting  the  maw  or  sto- 
mach of  horses  which  have  been  killed  by  botts, 
l)ut  have  discovered  nothing  would  kill  the  botts 
(which  1  tried)  that  would  not  kill  the  horse,  if 
given  to  destroy  the  botts  while  in  the  horse.  I 
have  concluded  the  only  way  to  save  or  cure  hnr- 


■tT'  Our  distant  readers  are  warned  th:i'.  'hey 
may  have  confidence  in  what  they  see  from  the 
pen  of  our  correspodent  above,  in  relation  to  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse. — Mr.  ().  is  known  to  pos- 
sess a  stock  of  very  superior  horses,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  best  judges  and  masters  of  that  ani- 
mal in  this  country. —  Edit.  Am.  Far. 

From  the  A erj- Brunswick   Times. 
It  may  materially  promote  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture, to  offei',  through  the  medium  of  your 


ses,  wlien  attacked  by  botts,  is  to  extract  or  make  L^pei-^  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Lucerne 
the  horse  discharge  them — I  have  found  them  -phis  article  (frequently  denominated  French  clo- 
troublesome  to  horses  before  they  had  eaten  into,  lyg,.^^  j  have  found  by  experience  to  be  not  only 
or  fastened  on  the  maw  or  stomach;  indeed  I  (one  of  the  most  convenient,  but  also  the  most 
have  seen  the  botts  collected  in  the  throat  of  the  'profitable  of  any  grass  which  can  be  cultivated, 
horse,  in  such  lumps  or  quantities,  as  to  choke  jn  vegetates  quicker  in  the  spring  than  any 
and  kill  the  horse  instantly  ;  which  will  always  Ipther  grass,  it  resists  the  effects  of  droughts — it 
be  the  case  if  relief  is  not  given,  by  inserting  in-|f[jay  be  cut  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
to  the  throat  a  mop,  or  the  hand  of  the  groom  to  season,  and  it  will  endure  for  at  least  twelve  years 


dislodge  them,  returning  them  into  the  stomach, 

hen  they   so  collect  in  the  throat.     The  best 

and  most  effectual  cure  I  have  yet  discovered,  is 


without  being  renewed — of  all  other  grass,  it  is 
the  most  profitable  for  soiling — I  am  fully  of  opi- 
nion, that  one  acre  properly  got  in  would  be  suffi- 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


SALIVATION  OF  HORSES 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Having  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  8tn  instant, 
some  remarks  on  the  salivation  of  horses,  it  put 
Bie  in  mind  of  a  remark  of  a  young  Irishman  who 
resides  in  this  neighbourhood,  "  that  if  parsley 
seeds  were  sown  with  the  clover  seeds,    horses 


to  dislodge    and  bring  away  the  botts,  which  I  cient  to  maintain  six  head  of  cattle,  from  the  first 

have  done,  by  drenching  the  horse  affected,  withLf  May  until  November,  for  before  it  can  be  cut 

warm  blood,  say  one  or  two  quarts,  or  more  if  it  Mown   in  this   way,  the  first   part  of  it  will   be 

can  be  conveniently  obtained,  as  there  is  no  dan-|,.eady  for  the  scythe.      English   writers  have  re- 

ger  in   giving  any    quantity  injuring  the  horse,  jcommended  the  drill  system  for  this  article,   but 

As  soon  as  the  dose  thus  given,  reaches  the  bottsljn  this  climate  I   have   found  this  to   be   entirely 

in  the  stomach,  they  will  let  go  the  maw  or  sto- ! fallacious.     The  proper  mode   to   be  adopted  is, 

mach  to  feast  on  the  blood   thus  giver. — which  jq  have  your  land  in  good  order,  to  sow  it  broad 

gives  the  horse  instant  relief,  but  of  short  conti-l^ast,  and  to  get  the  seed  in  during  the  month  of 

nuance  if  they  are  not  speedily   removed,  which  .y\^p,.ii  or  May.     The  plan  I  would  recommend, 

must  be  done  by  cathartics. — Say  Linseed  Oil,  1  would  have  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  pounds 

quart,  or  such  quantity  judiciously  given  as  will  no  the  acre  to  be  sowed  with   it.     The  effect  of 

purge  freely  ;  keeping  food,  (except  drinks,  or  .xXxKi  is,  that  the  rye  vegetates  quickly,  and  serves 

bran  tea  warm)  from   the  horse  until  the  opera-  |as  a  nurse  to  the  young  grass,    against  the  heat  of 

tion  is  over,  during  which  gentle  exercise  is  ad-  .the  scorching  sun,  and  by  the  time  the  grass  at- 

visable,  when   it  will  be  found  the  botts  will  be  | tains  sufficient  strength  to  protect  itself,  say  in 

freely  disharged  in  so  healthy  a  state,  that  acqua-  \  four  or  five  weeks,  the  rye  withers  and  apparent- 

fortis  will   be  found   scarcely    sufficient   to   killiiy    dies.    In  the   spring,   however  the  rye  will 

them- -I  have  during   the  month  when  soft  corn! again  come  forth  mixed   with   the  Lucern,  will 

(roasting   ears)  were  to  be  had,  given  the  horse  add    much  to   the  quantity  on  the  ground,  and 

of  them  to  eat  plentifully  in  preference  to  oil —  prove  a  most  excellent  feed  for  cattle.     The  rye 

ihty  purge  freely,  and  the  slime  brings  the  worm  cut  green   in  this  way,  and  before  getting!  into 

away  forcibly.     I   have   often  tried  this  remedy ,  seed  will  admit  of  being  cut  two  or  three  times  in 

after  all  efforts  were  suspended,  and   have  rare-lthe  course  of  the  season,  with  the  lucern,  before 

ly  known  it  fail,  and  never  when   first  used,   or  |it  decays. 

before  the  bott  had  eaten  thro'  the  stomach.  I  was  The  kind  of  soil  most  suitable  for  this  culture, 
led  to  the  experiment  of  giving  blood,  from  the  lis  a  dry  mellow  loam— but  a  sandy  or  clay  loam 
reflection  that  it  was  the  food  of  the  bott,  which  I  will  also  answer,  provided  it  is  not  wet.  In  a  fa- 
they  were  in  pursuit  of — to  obtain  it  I  always  jvorable  season,  the  Lucern  may  be  cut  the  next 
have  recourse  to  one  or   more   of   my  healthy  fall  after  sowing.     After  the  first  season,  you  may 


strong  horses,  as  the   quantity  desired  maybe. 
Though  I  have   bled  in  the  neck,  and  used  the 


■would  not  be  liable  to  salivation."    The  experi- hjloodof  the  horse  affected,  (when  no  other  horse 
ment   is  worth  the  trial,  as    no  expense  will  be  |  was  convenient)  without  any  hesitation,  and  I  be 


generally  begin  to  cut  green  for  cattle,  by  the 
first  of  May,  which  saves  your  young  pasture  and 
is,  in  every  respect,  a  very  great  convenience,  as 
hogs  and  every   description  of  ai.iinals  devour  it 


incurred   thereby.     I  also  recollect  that  several  Mjeve  it  will  not  be  found  injurious  to  bleed  horses 'with  equal  avidity.     Backward  as  this  season  has 


years  ago,  I  saw  a  publication  recommending 
the  sowing  parsley  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  the 
writer  having  cured  his  flock  of  the  rot  by  its 
use. 

Your's  &c. 
A  friend  to  Agricultural  Improvement. 
Raleigh  isth  August,  1823. 

^Xf  Strawberries.— If  the  opinion  of  Arator 
is  correct  that  plants  receive  more  nutriment 
from  the  air  than  from  the  earth,  may  not  the 
runners  of  strawberries  be  necessary  for  the 
collection  of  that  food. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF     THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


occasionally  when  in  health,  but  rather  benefi- 
cial to  most  horses. 

I  have   known  horses  relieved   when  attacked 


BOTTS  IN  HORSES. 

Fountain- Rock,  August  25,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  in  the  American  Farmer,  of  the 
15th  instant,  a  commuiiic:ilion  on  iht  s  bject  of 
bolts  in  the  stomach   of  horses,  addressed  "  ta 


been,  I  have  been  furnishing  a  copious  supply 
every  day  to  seven  cattle,  since  5th  May,  inst. 
The  seed  can   be   procured  at   Thornburn's  or 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LATE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

ViOuAuu  tavmei-'s  AovivuaV. 


by  botts  in  some   instances,  by  killing  the  dung-lother  seed  stores  in  New-York,  at  40  to  50  cents 
hill  fowl  and  taking  the  entrails  while  warm  and  per  pound. 

cramming  them  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse,,  A  NEW-JERSEY  FARMER. 

though  I  have  not  myself  confidence  in  its  o\xr\ni!^\Perth-A7nboy,  May  15,  1823. 

or  relieving,  where  the     botts  have  taken  fast  ^_^^_^^_^_^_^^_____ 

hold — to  prevent  botts,  burn  hickory  wood  into' 
ashes  and  keep  on  hand  for  use,  giving  once  a 
week  about  one  pint  to  each  horse  in  his  food  ;  if 
oats,  wet  and  sprinklt  t  c  oats  ;  the  horse  will 
eat  them  without  objection,  and  I  think  it,  per- 
haps, the  means  of  keeping  horses  in  health, 
where  they  would,  without  the  ashes  fed,  have 
been  diseased  from  other  causes,  which  your  own 
investigation  will,  no  doubt,  inform  you  they  are 
subject  to. 

I  give  you  the  trouble  ot  reading  this  reluc- 
tantly, ie.i\  ing  11  for  gentlemen  o;more  leisuie  and 
experience  to  attemptmstvu.-tion  ir  edinration. 

NiiVlROD  OVViNOS.     i 


An  extraordinary  Yearling  Ram  has  been  oi  cd 
by  Mr.  Howgate,  of  Hay  Park,  near  Knaresoo- 
rongh.  He  was  yeaned  in  1822  ;  has  had  no 
other  extra  food  than  a  few  oats  and  beans  ;  he 
was  shorn  on  the  21st  April,  1823,  which  produ- 
ced 17.'i  lb.  of  good  without  salve:  live  weight, 
without  wool,  17  St.  4  lb.  (141b.  to  the  stone*)  he 
stripped  kind  and  handsome.     Mr.  llowgat>  also 


242  /lounds. 
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bred  his  sire,  dam,  dam's  sire,  and  grand  sire  ; 
all  wliich  are  pure  Leicester  :  iliis  account  is. 
correct,  though  stated  ratlier  different  in  some 
other  papers. 

Trotting  Match  for  lioo  Hundred  Sovereigns. 
The  sporting  match  between  Capt.  Millard's 
ba;,'  horse,  Godolphin,  and  Mr.  Harrington's 
brown  mare,  took  place  on  Monday,  over  two 
miles  of  turf  at  Wrexham,  Essex.  The  match 
was  to  trot  18  miles  against  each  other,  and  to 
carry  nine  stone.  The  horses  started  at  opposite 
ends,  and  the  race  was  won  by  the  mare  easy  in 
the  Ust  two  miles.  She  performed  the  task  in 
68  min.  57  sec,  the  horse  in  69  min.  25  sec.  The 
horse  was  backed  at  5  to  4  after  the  first  two 
miles. 

Mahratta  Justice. — The  Prime  Minister  him- 
self perambulates  the  bazaars,  or  market-places; 
and  if  he  should  hap])en  to  detect  a  tradesman, 
selling  goods  by    false  weight   or   measure,  thi 


in  various  parts  of  the  body.     The  poor  child 
was  conveyed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  infivnia- 

By  a  comparison   ot  expenses  atteiulin;!j  i);irish 


lender,  four  eggs,  one  wine  glass  of  brandy,  wine, 
and  rose  water,  one  tea-spoonful  of  spice. 

Potato  Pudding. — One  pound  of  butter,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  beat  tn  a  cream,  one  pound  of  po- 
tatoes boiled  and  passed  through  the  cullender. 


work-houses  throngliout  Devonshire,  up  to  Mid-  tight   eggs,    one  ghiss   of  brandy,  one   of   wine 
summer,  it  api>ears   that,    on    an    average,  they  ''^'^  a  glass  of  rose    water 
amount    2rd   pence  per   week    for   each   person  i^P'^e 


one   tea-spoonful  of 


tlierem 
22d. 


the  greater  at   30d.  and  the  lesser  at 


great    officer  breaks  the  culput's   head   with  a, the  Prince   Leuchtenberg,  who   is   daughter   of 
la'  ge  wooden  mallet  kept  especially  for  that  pur-  Prince  Eugene   Beauliarnois  of  Josephine,    late 


The  French  are  at  an  enormous  expense  in 
Spain — not  less,  it  is  calculated  than  two  millions 
of  francs  per  day  !  The  country  is  so  exhausted, 
that  the  Regency  of  Madrid  have  called  on  the 
French  Government  to  pay  its  numerous  Secre- 
tarial, the  Ministers,  and  the  Public  Functiona- 
ries of  Madiid.  The  conduct  of  the  Regency  ples  to  each  pudding, 
does  not  please  the  French  Cabinet.  .dlmond  Pudding. — Half  a  pound  of  butter, 
I  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  beat  to  a  cream,  half  a 

The  King  of  Sweden's  son,  the  Crown  Prince'P°""d  of  almonds  blanched,  and  beaten  very  fine; 
Oscar,  married  at  Stockholm,  on  the   19th  June,! ti^at  them  well  together  and  add  five  eggs,  one 


Orange  Pudding  —One  pound  of  butter,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  beat  to  a  cream,  one  glass  of 
brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water,  ten  eggs  beat  to  a 
high  froth,  pare  two  oranges  and  boil  the  rind 
till  it  is  tender,  (change  the  water  twice  or  three 
times)  then  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  squeeze  in 
the  juice  together  with  the  rind  of  one  lemon 
grated,  and  the  juice  of  the  same.  For  apple 
pudding,  add  four  large  spoonsful  of  strained  ap- 


pose. 


Empress  of  France. 


wine    glass   of   brandy,   wine,   and  rose    water. 
Two  puddings. 

Toinata  Catsup. — Wipe  thp  tomatas  clean,  and 
slice  them  in  a  deep  pan,  to  every  layer  sprinkle 
a  handful  of  salt,  let  them  lie  twelve  hours,  put 


A/o5-n«/sOT.— It  is  recorded  and  generally  be-      Madame  de  Reboul,  who  was  instrumental  in, .         ■         ,  ■„  . 

lieved  by  Mahomedans,  that  the  tomb  of  their  converting  Loveday's  daughters  to  Catholickism  ■'^  m  a  skillet  and  let  them  boil  four  or  five 
Prophet  IS  supported  in  the  air,  at  Mecca,  by  the  in  Paris,  for  her  talent  in  the  art,  and  as  a  com-  ^'""tes,  then  strain  them  through  a  coarse  cloth, 
action  of  equal  and  potent  load-stones.  The  pos-  pensation  for  the  persecutions  she  then  underwent,  '°  jet  all  the  juice,  pour  it  in  the  skillet  again, 
sibility  of  such  an  occurrence  has  been  justly  ri-  is  thought  by  K.ing  Louis  worthy  of  being  canon-  ^"     •         "  '^'''^'''y  th'rty  minutes  ;  to  one  quart 

quor  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce   of  mace, 


dicukd  as  false  and  fabulous.  Notwithstanding,  it 
apj.i  ars  from  the  Leeds  Inde/iendt  nt.  tlia  it  isprac- 
ticable  to  suspend  a  person  by  these  means.  Mr. 
Abraham,  lecturer  on  this  subject,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, suspended  by  means  of  an  artihcial 
magnet,  a  young  gentleman,  who,  with  the  appa- 
ratus, weighed  upwards  of  seven  stone. 

Died  a  few  days  since,  at  Preston,  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  Incumbent 
Curate  of  Grimsburgh,  near  Preston,  and  late 
one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Free  Grammar-school 
at  the  latter  place.  This  gentleman  was  pre- 
paring for  publication  an  Ktym<jlogical  Encltirid. 


I     The  Sir  William  Curtis,  which  sailed  on  Fri 
day  for  the  river,  has  on  board  £100,000  in   spe 

jcie  for  the  Russian  Government;  also  two  bulK 
and  two  cows,  of  the  best  English  breed,  pur- 
chased by  Count  Lieven  for  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 


An  arrangement  has  taken  place  between  the 


ginger,  and  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  strain  it  through  a  thin  cloth,  and  when 
cold,  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  tight ;  put  four  or  five 
! blades  of  mace,  and  six  cloves  in  each  bottle, 
I  and  some  nutmeg.    Shake  the  bottle  when  used. 


TO  PREVENT  WOOD  BLOCKS  FROM 
WARPING. 

When  the  blocks  are  not  in  actual  use,  and  es- 


Directorsot  the   Bank  and  the  East  India  Com- Specially  after  being  wet,  let  them  be  taken  out  of 

pany,  by  which  the  former  agree  to  lend  the  lat-ithe  form,  or  exposed  to  the  air  so  as  to  dry  equal 

ter  £2,000,000  sterling,  for  two  years,  at  the  rate:iy  on  botU  sides.     If  taken  out  of  the  form  whei 


when 


on,  great   part  of  which   is  printed;  and   what"^ -^i  P^""  <^s"'-  'nte'"est,  on  the  security  of  stock,  wet,  let  them  be  set  up  on  end  or  edge  to  dry,  but 


not  in  the  sunshine  or  near  a  fire. 

Expensive  blocks  intended  to  furnish  a  great 


renders  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  at  the  time  of 

his  death,  he  was  transcribing  part  of  the  copy,      A  Frenchman  being   afflicted  with  the  gout, 

an    that  moment  finished  writing  the  line  "  sub-lwas  asked,  what  difference  there  was  between  quantity  of  impressions,  ought  to  be  washed  with 

pti.a,  a  summons"  the  ink  of  which  was  wet  onlthat  and  the  rheumatism.     "  One  very  great  dif-spirits  of  turpentine,  and  not  wet  with  any  thing 

th^  paper  when  he  was  found  a  lifeless  corpse  on  ference  !"  replied  Monsieur — "  Suppose  you  take'else. 

tliv  floor,  his  spirit  having  been  «:^m7noned  to  the  one   vice,   you  put  your  finger  in,  you  turn   the      When  blocks  have  already  warped  or  sprung, 

screw,  till  you  bear  him  no  longer — dat  is  de  place  them  on  a  damp  cloth  or  paper  for  a  few 
Rheumatis — den,  spose  you   give  him  one  turn  hours,  with  the  rounding  side  up. 


bar  of  the  Almighty. 


Died  on  the  8th  inst.  at  Oatlev,  suddenly. 
Miss.  M.  Ward,  of  that  place.  She  had  been 
so  excessively  ten-ified  by  the  thunder-  storm  of 
that  day,  as  to  be  thrown  into  strong  convulsion 
fits,  which  defied  all  medical  and  surgical  aid, 
and  terminated  in  her  death  the  same  evening. 

A  woman  residing  in  Duke-street  dreamt  one 
night  last  week,  that  her  house  was  on  fire,  and 
actually  got  up  in  her  sleep,  and  made  her  way 
out  of  the  house,  then  suddenly  returned,  as- 
cended the  stairs,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  get- 
ting into  bed,  when  she  awoke  ;  being  terrified 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  terrific  dream,  she 
shrieked,  and  the  fright  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  whole  mass  of  her  blood.  The  pressure 
seems  to  have  centred  in  her  hand,  which  is 
frightfully  swelled — we  are  grieved  to  add,  that 
her  medical  attendant  fears  mortification  will 
«nsue. — Brighton  Herald. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  living  in  Sandgate,  New- 
castle, having  quarrelled   on   Tuesijay   last,  tht 
wife,  in  a  fit   of  passioa,  threw  one  of  the  chil 
iren  behind  the  fire,  and  before  it  could  be  res 
cued,  it  was  most  dreadfully  burnt  and  scorchea 


more,  dat  is  de  Gout." 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 


When  straight  set  them  up  on  end  to  dry. 
Unexperienced  and  careless  workmen  are  too 
apt  to  leave  them  on  the  stone  or  elsewhere,  with 
the  bottoms  very  wet,  and  sometimes  at  least  one 
Flannel  Cakes. — Two  pounds  of  11  our,  six  eggs  fourth   immersed.     This  causes  the  bottoms  of 
well  beaten,  one  wine  glass  of  yeast,  a  little  salt,  the  blocks  to  expand,  while  the  face  remains  of 
wet  it  with  milk  into  a  thick  batter,  and  set  it  to  the  original   size  ;  of  course  it  warps,  and  the 
rise,  bake  them  on  a  griddle.  ends  become  teo  high,  and  the  first  impression 

Cocna-A'ut  Pudding. — Half  a  pound  of  but-  from  it  in  this  situation  generally  splits  it,  which 
ter  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  beat  to  a  cream,  the  above  suggestions  if  attended  to,  will  pre- 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  glass  vent. 

of  brandy,   wine,  and    rose   water  ;  and   half   a;  mrotw 

pound  of  cocoa-nut  grated  fine,  and  mixed  in  to- i  The  Tomb  of  JVa/iolean  £ona/iarte.^Sever&l 
gether  by  degrees.  This  quantity  will  makelofficers  of  a  British  vessel  visited  the  tomb  of 
three  puddings.  One  cocoa-nut  is  half  a  pound  Bonaparte  in  May  last.  The  place  where  this 
generally.  great  chief  lies,  is  called  Rupert's  Valley,  and  is 

l.c-mon  Pudding.—HaU  a  pound  of  butter  and  said   to  have  been  a  very  beautiful  spot.     It  ex- 
iialf  a  pound  of  si.l  a.  beat  to  a  cream,  five  eggs'cites  much  interest,  and  all  visitors  to  the  Island 
beat  to  a  high  froth,  giate  in  the  rind  of  one  largelrepair  to  the   tomb.     Twelve  hundred  persons 
nion,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice,  then  add  half  a  j visited  the   spot  last  year.    One  of  the  officers 
ass  of  brandy,  wine,  and  rose  water,  (the  three  above    mentioned    says—"  We  sat  down,   Joha 


■.'•gether  to      ake   the   half  glass.) — Two  pud 
dings. 

Puinfikin  Pudding. — Half  a  pound  of  butter, 
■I     i  ,(V';d  !■■  sugar,  beat  to  a  cream,  one  pound 
of  pumpkin,  Slewed  and  passed  through  the  cul 


Bull  like,  about  twenty  of  us,  and  very  unspnti- 
mentally  emptied  our  basket  and  drank  "  Peace 
to  his  shade."  Being  anxious  to  have  something 
to  shew  that  we  brought  from  the  tomb  and  iiig 
housej  we  cut  slips  of  geraniums  and  weeding 


-^)lib^^..i^^ 
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of  the 


wUows,   and  part  cf  the  branch    of  one 
trees  large  enough  to  make  a  snuff  box. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  extent  of  the  water 
and  cab  pipes  under  the  pavements  of  London,  is 
between  one  thousand  and  one  thousand  twohun 
dred  miles  !  The  roads  of  England  only  are 
above  fifty-six  thousand  leagues— more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles— five  times 
the  circumference  of  the  globe  ' 

Prize   Ox.— The  Ox  which  obtained   the  first 


'WSSM  ^i^'- 


Baltimore.  Friday,  SEPXtMBER  26,  18i3.' 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  the 
President  of  the  board,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  had  their 
first  meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Hampton. — 
U  was  gratifying  to  see  the  punctuality  with 
which  they  attended  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
cheerfulness  and  zeal,  with  which  they  proceeded 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  tl.'"  next 


r>  ■       r\^      TV,^  f^v  which  obtained   tne  nrsi.iu  iim».c  mc  iit^.-o.i>ii  j  ^,,^..f^^ .._... 

^^  ,^'7Xl,tonh^     been   purchased  and  Agricultural  Fairand  Exhibition,  by  the  appoint- 

P'-e"'""V?',^'^l'T^„ul.^v.K,'  of  this  town,  ment   of    committees  to   award  pvemiums-the 


slaughtered  by  Mr.  Walter  V.-elsh,  of  this  town 
and  will  be  for  sale  this  day  at  his  stall  No.  4 
F-mueil-Hall.  He  was  fatted  by  Mr.  Josiah  Moi- 
ton,  of  Hatfield  ;  and  weighed  as  follows  : 

•lbs.  lbs. 


Fore  Quarter, 

Do. 
Hind  Quarter, 

Do. 


443 
442 
336 
353 


Tallow, 
Hide, 


169 
155 


Total,  1898 
Boston  paper. 


"ITAUoYJaV  Oo\-r»tav>ovu\ence^ 


ment  of  committees  to  award  pi-emiums — the 
designation  of  marshals,  &c.  After  dinner  the 
trustees,  ^vith  other  invited  guests,  were  very 
agreeably  entertained  with  a  view  of  General 
Ridgely's  fine  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sepa- 
rated, with  the  understanding,  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held , on  Wednesday  the  15th 
I  day  of  October  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  Col.  Ni- 
cholas M.  Bosley 's  residence  on  the  York  turnpike. 
JThe  proceedings  of  the  day  will  be  published  in 
i  detail 


1  The  inquiries  for  Carolina  rice,  have  been  fre- 
quent, but  not  so  frequent  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  very  unfavorable  weather  during 
tlie  present  week  ;  130  tierces  have  been  sold  at 
17s.  6d.  to  18s.  ed.  for  good  old,  and  at  20s.  for 
pretty  good  new,  which  is  an  advance  of  Is.  per 
cwt.  Larger  sales  might  have  been  effected,  but 
the  holders  were  unwilling  to  sell  at  the  present 
currency. 

The  weather  during  the  week  having  continu- 
ed wet  and  unsettled,  we  have  experienced  rather 
an  extensive  demand  for  grain,  and  wheat  has  ad- 
vanced 4d.  to  6(1.  and  Oats  Id.  *o  2d.  per  busl.el, 
since  Saturday  last. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  120  sail,  among 
which  are  several  frigates  of  the  lai-gest  size,  and 
15,000  troops,  sailed  on  the  4th  June  from  Andre 
Capo  d'Oro  towards  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Greeks  are  preparing  tor  the  struggle,  which  it 
is  anticipated  will  be  an  arduous  one.  Recent 
accounts  from  Tripoliza  give  a  very  favorable 
view  of  the  affairs  of  the  GreeKs. 

Private  lette»-s  from  Smyrna,  dated  June  2, 
state  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  there,  that  a 
war  would  ensue  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 


Extract  from  A'elson  Countij,  Sept.  3d,   182o. 

"  The  crop  of  wheat  generally  very  fine  with 
us  better  th3n  they  have  been  since  1820.  The 
rve  is  bett<  r  than  I  ever  saw  it.  The  oat  crop, 
not  so  good— the  crop  of  corn,  which  is  now 
made,  is  a  very  abundant  one  :— I  think  there 
was   much    more  than  an  average  crop  planted. 


RAI.TLMORE  MARKET. 

PHICJiS  CU1{RKj\  T— corrected  weeklt. 

Flour,  best  white   wheat,  %~ — Howard  street, 

from  wagons,  $6  87$  a  7— Superfine,   g6  50 — fine 

Ao.$,&  25— Wharf, do.  §6  25,  cash— White  wheat, 


LATEST  FROM  EUROPE.— The  old  line 
ship  Amity,  Capt.  Maxwell,  arrived  yesterday 
morning  from  Liverpool,  whence  she  sailed  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August.— It  would  ap 

P';:?r'l^:?S^:.^?^l^viSadS  ^2rt;i35:-S^dd;^-^ri8togl23    afew  salesat 

was   u,u.. .^.. .  ...         .       wastoputaspeedyter'minationtothepreseiUwar.S125-Rye40to4.^^^^^ 

owing  to  the  great  scarcity,  and  very  high  price  ,„,  ^.^i^h  purpose  he  had  actually  opened  a  corres-  Oats,  26  a  oO  cts.-  wagon  Oas    31  cents     Bee  ,^ 
of  thit  article  for  the  last  two  years.     The   corn        ,aence  with  a  few  members  of  the  C«rtes.    H.s  cts.  per  'j'-Li  e  ^.attle,  feb  to  2>6  -«•  P^^cwt.- 

views  were  however,  defeated  in  consequence  ot  Bacon,    hog  round,  felO—Poik,  te^   50  pel  c.  10.. 

JJ-  INFORMATION  REQUESTED. „  „„^<,„,m.  ,„  „.  „  ,0,™  „,  .,1™,.  :|,rf  5.S™    »  ^^IZTAi^y.  *L. 

'•■'     '  the  wagons,  28  to  30  cts. per  gallon  uicluding  the 

,,      |barrel—.=\pple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach    do. 

Liverpool,  Au  u  t  16.      g^  ^^    ^(,    cts.— Sliad,  §6  00,— Herrings,  No.  1, 
COTTONS  at  the  beginning  ot  the  week  were  ^^  70  per  bbl..  No.  2.  g2  37 ^ — Fine  Salt,  60  to 

"      "  "  "" '■"""■       '65  cts.    per  bush.,   coarse,   do.  70— Butter,  (fir- 

ikin)    14  cts.  per   lb —Eggs,   12icts.  per  doz — 
New  Hay,  $15  per  ton,  old  do    {?18— Straw,     " 


of  tnat  article  luc  uic  laov   ,..,»,  j^...-.     - 

crop  being  larger,  the  tobacco  crop  is  conscquent- 
Iv  smaller  than  usu.d,  but  what  is  in  cultivation 
pr:  mises  to  turn  out  well.     The  clover  sown  last 

1  .  .    .  __     ...:.u     .j^g^   5g 

N  RE.,. 

You  will  greatly  oblige   me,   and   probably  a^ 
rreat  number  of  your  subscribers,  by  giving  any 
information  you  may  possess,  or  be  able  to  pro- 
cure   as  to  the  erection   of  grist   or   saw    mills, 
upon   brick   instead  of    ^'""^   ^"""ff ;°"/:   i,^,^„'  exceXsivd^^dulC'thrsalTs'forthe  first  three  days 


meiu    lui    sill-"     ..«..-.     - 

moulder  away  when  they  come  in  contact  witli 
the  water  ?  Information  upon  these  points,  as 
well  as  any  other,  which  may  be  deemed  impor- 
lant  for  a  man  desirous  of  making  the  experi- 
ment, will  be  thankfully  received  by  your  f  lenJ- 

W. 

Edisto  Island,  S.  CSeptember  14,  1823. 
Sir It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  th  l 


idit.    Bowed  have  been  chiefiy  sought  after,  a"d|^^^^_^^^,^p^^^j^^  ^^j^^j^jj^j^j^  straw  cutter. 
about    1500  bags  principally  ..t  this   descnptmn  -^^^^  continues  to  manufacture  the 

have  been  taken  by  ^P""  ^  ".^/."^^^g^^^^     BrazUs ' above  machines,  six  doors  above  Eutaw,  in  Mar- 
o;  thetradehavmg  visited  us  this  week.     Biazils^  where  he  has  a  considerable  number 

have  b«^"<;f^'^*'^'i'-"4^^^^,;t^^,X    -—  -1-.  and  where  gentlemen  are  res- 

„een  done. in  Orleans.     The  t°^''' ^-^'^ ''"^^^"^;°|    ectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine  their  work- 
4800  bags  VIZ.  27,  0  B-«eds   S      8   o  lOd     60  ^J  11^^^^^^  Y  ^^^^  ^^.^_^^^^  ^^^^.^  operations.- Fhey  are 

leans,  9-id.  '°^l^f'^,'.,-'^"  ^"•,  "4''-  ^S  .'j"'  gea'warranted  to  feed  and  cut  with  ease  and  facility 
Tennessee  and  Mobile,  bjd.  to^  9 /-Sd  ,  145  Sea  ^  a^^^   ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^,^.^,^^  ^^  ^^,,^,,^,,^ 

even  corn  stalks  and  cane  tops.  His  smallest 
sized  machines  are  capable  of  cutting  from  60  to 
70  bushels  per  hour,  price  S45  to  50.— His  next 
size,  price  §60,  from  80  to  100  bushels  per  hour. 


deemed  unnecessary.  ,     .  j  r     .1,.. 

Tlie  following  are  the  officers  ele«ted  lor  the 
ensuing  year,  to  wit : 

Joseph  Jenkins,   Sen'r.  President, 
Jhl'iam    Seabrook,  Sen'r.  Vice-President, 
Vihitemarnh  B.  Seahrook,  Cor.  Sec. 
Cot.  Joseph  E.  Jenkins,  Rec.  Sec. 
Edward   Uhaley,  Treasurer. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully. 
Your  obd't  servant, 
W.  B.  SEABROOK,  Cor.  Sec. 


16s.  6d.  ;  some  of  the  largest  holders,  however, 
still  require  17s. 

Montreal  Pot  Ashes  have  improved  m  demand, 
and  280  barrels  have  found  buyers  at  42s.  to  42s. 
6d  ;  Pearl   Ashes  also  have  advanced,  200  bar- 
els  having  been  sold  ai  39s.  6d.  t  j  40s.  ;  both  de- 
scriptions are  very   firm   at  the  advanced  prices, 
irid  holders  are  very  reluctant  to  proceed  in  their 
.ales,  even  at  the  highest  currency  of  this  day, 
tates'  Ashes  also  are  in  demand  and  have  found 
luj-ers  at  43s.  6d.  to  45s.  for  Pots  ;  about  150  bar- 
rels have  been  sold. 


The  simplicity  and  durability  of  these  machines 
must  render  them  an  object  to  every  farmer,  par- 
ticularly as  they  can  be  worked  by  the  most 
awkward  hands  and  by  boys— All  orders,  money 
enclosed,  will  be  punctually  attended  to. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 
N.  B.  He  will  dispose  of  the  patent  right  for 
any  state  in  the  Union  on  reasonable  terms. 


Printed  everv  Frldav  at  X4  pfr  nunTira,  fbr  JOHN  S.  SMNNhll  h'li- 
lor  by  .lOSEPH  UOUlNSON.ontht-  North  Wf»t  cciintr  ol  Market 
uiid  Kchidirtfstrielv  Ilahjinori;  ;  « here  I'vcrv  di-scriplion  ol  Book 
iiid  lob  PrinlinK  i^  ivei'Uted  wiib  iva  iim  ai«l  dr»|rjti'h— Oi d  rj 
•.om  »  d..laiu'e  ly  I'i^NrlNIV  or  ULSULNG,  wilh  projii-r  dl- 
rccnoM  proinptty  autiidrtl  to,  addressed  to  J.  RotmuoD,  Baltimore. 
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INTERESTING  EXTRACTS.— /Vom  Jgri- 
cuUurul  and  other  Addreascs  and  IlleinoirSy  on 
Jite  in  the  office  of  the  American  J'armer. 

An  Address  to  the  public  from  the  trus- 
tees or  the  Gardiner  Lyceum. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature, an  institution  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  Gardiner  J^ijceum,  the  object  of 
•which  was  stated  to  be,  "  to  give  to  mechanics 
"  and  farmers  such  a  scientific  education,  as 
"  would  enable  them  to  become  skilful  in  their 
"  professions."  The  trustees,  having  began  an 
edifice  of  stone  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
havingmadearrangeinentsfor  the  commencement 
of  instruction  the  ensuing  v/inter  :  tliink  jiroper 
to  give  to  the  public,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  plan,  up- 
on which  they  mean  to  proceed. 

The  small  number  of  mechanics  acquainted 
with  those  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  upon 
which  the  successful  operation  of  their  arts  de- 
pend, has  been  long  a  subject  of  regret.  Ar- 
tists, it  is  true,  are  found  in  various  departments, 
who  by  means  of  uncommon  natural  talents  are 
able  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  scientific 
principles  which  are  most  needful  to  them  ;  but 
those  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  liberal,  can 
only  execute  in  the  way  in  which  they  havt 
been  taught  ;  and  while  they  adopt  the  rules  and 
recipes  of  tlieir  predecessors,  are  obliged  to  per- 
foi  ni  much  unnecessary  labor,  because  they  are 
un;ible  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  acci 
dental  parts  of  their  processes.  And  even  those 
of  superior  endowments  are  obliged  to  spend 
iJinch  labor  in  acquiring  principles,  which  are 
among  the  first  rudiments  of  a  regular  education. 
Nor  have  our  farmers  hitherto  had  that  know- 
ledge, which  would  enable  them  to  improve  the 
powers  of  their  soil,  or  the  machines  necessary 
for  cultivating  it,  and  preparing  their  produce 
for  market.  The  knowledge  necessary  for  these 
descriptions  of  persons  is  confined  to  colleges;  but 
science  is  there  taught,  not  to  persons,  who  are  to 
muke  a  practical  use  of  it  in  after  life,  but  as 
a  l)art  of  a  course  of  general  education  to  those, 
who  are  destined  for  the  liberal  professions.  The 
details  of  the  practical  application  of  science  to 
the  particular  arts  would  be  altogether  inconsist- 
ent with  the  objects  of  these  institutions.  Nei- 
ther could  those,  who  are  to  support  themselves 
by  manual  la'.or,  spare  the  time,  or  meet  the 
cxiicn.se  of  a  collegiate  course,  with  its  long 
train  of  preparatory  studies,  particularly  when  a 
large  part  of  that  course  would  not  only  be  use- 
less, but  would  serve  to  give  them  a  distaste  for 
their  future  pursuits  in  life. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  was  the  object  of  the 
projectors  o  the  Lyceum  ;  and  although  there 
was  no  existing  institution  to  which  they  could 
refer  as  a  prototype  ;  yet  they  felt  a  confidence, 
that  their  \  lews  were  so  practical,  and  so  obvious- 
ly useful,  and  so  easily  carried  into  effect,  that 
they  must  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nnr  have  they  hitherto  been  disai)j)ointcd. 
Having  obtained  what  aid  they  could  from  the 
neighbor:  ood,  where  the  institution  was  to  be  lo- 
cated ;th'  ystatedtheirviewstothLlegislaturc.and 
the  ereai  benefits  which  they  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  the  Lyceum  ;  but 
at  the  s;.me  time  the  inadequacy  of  their  own 
means  to  cam'  it  into  effect,  without  pecuniary 
aid  fron^  the  State.  An  act  of  incorporation  was 
readily  granted  ;  and  the  trustees  after  mature 
delil-eiation  determined  td^o  every  thing  upon 
tlieir  fart  to  carry  the  insolmi 

Vei«  6.— S8. 


confidence,  that  the  legislature  having  approved 
their  object  and  encouraged  them  to  pioceed, 
would  not  suffer  their  exertions  to  be  lost,  oi 
the  public  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  so  im 
portant  an  institution  for  want  of  its  fosterini; 
aid.  Their  plan  has  likewise  received  the  ap 
probation  of  jnany  gentlemen  of  intelligcnci, 
some  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  the  highe' 
departmcn's  of  in>truction  themselves,  and  others- 
of  whom  have  visited  the  most  celebrated  pla 
ces  for  education  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
They  have  alllhought  the  institution  much  want- 
ed, and  that  if  properly  conducted,  it  could  noi 
fail  of  being  highly  useful,  and  of  being  tht^ 
means  of  similar  institutions  arising  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  practical  utility  of  science  cannot  be 
doubted,  in  an  age  where  its  investigations  have 
produced  such  astonishing  improvements  as  in  the 
present.  There  is  scarcely  an  art,  which  has 
not  directly  or  indirectly  received  from  it  impor- 
tant services,  for  science  must  necessarily  be  the 
foundation  of  every  art.  Not  that  the  arts  origi- 
nate in  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher,  or 
cannot  be  practised  without  an  acquaintance 
with  science.  On  the  contrary  they  frequently 
owe  their  beginnings  to  accident  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  is  but  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
insulated  facts.  These  facts,  observed  by  the 
man   of  science,   lead  him   to  an  investigation  of 

their  nature,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  jics  the  educatiou  here  7epre7ented"aT  so  useful 
they  are  produced.  He  discovers  what  is  neces-|thc  Gardiner  Lyceum  has  been  established  ■  and 
sary  and  what  is  accidental  in  the  process,  and  the  course  of  study  will  be  arranged  with  a'nir- 
thus  inters  an  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of  arriv-iticidar  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  classes  for 
ing  at  the  same  result.  Chemistry,  as  a  science,  whose  particular  benefit  it  is  designed.  As  sooa 
has  scarcely  existed  half  a  century,  and  yet  no  as  a  suitable  apparatus  can  be  procured  lectures 
science  can  so  proudly  boast  its  contributions  to  will  be  given  upon  the  sciences  there  taught  •  and 
the  arts.  I  o  many  trades  it  is  absolutely  neces-  the  application  of  those  sciences  to  the  arts  will 
sary  ;  and  to  almost  all,  highly  beneficial.  The  be  illustrated  as  fully,  as  the  nature  of  lectures 
tanner,  the  bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  druggist,  the,  will  admi^.     As  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  institution 


lifficult  to  an  uneducated  mechanic,  is  made  per- 
'cctly  simple  and  easy  by  science.  The  value 
■'t  science  is  particularly  felt  by  the  mechanic, 
when  any  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  out  of  the 
common  course  of  his  business.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing Ins  labors  in  guessing  and  trying  ill-conceived 
experiments,  the  scientific  mechanic  knows  at 
once,  where  to  direct  his  efforts  ;  and  can  pre- 
•lict  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  result 
hctore  the  experiment  is  made. 

All  machines  are  capable  of  modification  and 
improvement  ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  bv  the  in- 
vention of  new  machines  as  by  the  modification 
of  old  ones,  that  ingenious  mechanics  have  rend- 
ered so  much  service  to  the  public.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  a  new  country.  The  expen- 
sive machinery  of  Europe,  however  useful  among 
a  dense  population,  could  not  be  rendered  profit- 
able in  a  country  with  so  thin  and  scattered  a  po- 
pulation and  so  little  capital  as  our  own;  and  where 
therefore  machinery  must  be  cheap,  and  easy  in 
its  construction  before  it  can  be  of  general  utility. 
But  a  mechanic  must  be  extensively  acquai)Ued 
with  machinery,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
is  constructed,  before  he  is  able  by  slight  altera- 
tions to  apply  machines  to  new  purposes  ;  or  so 
to  simplify  their  construction  as  to  bring  into  ge- 
neral use  those,  that  were  otherwise  too  expen- 
sive 

With  a  view  to  furnish  to  farmers  and  mechan- 


manufacturer  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  of  soap,  of 
copperas,  and  all  the  salts  of  commerce,  of  spirit- 
uous and  fermented  liquors  ;  all  these  and  very 
many  more  finu  their  arts  dependant  upon  chemi- 
cal processes.  The  mason  needs  chemistry  to 
mix  properly  the  ingredients  of  his  mortar,  the 
blacksmith  to  temper  his  edged  tools,  and  even 
the  baker  to  ferment  his  bread.  It  is  true,  these 
arts  may  be,  and  are  successfully  practised  by  at- 
tentive and  intelligent  persons,  ignorant  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  ena 
ble  men  of  an  inferior  class  of  mind  to  become 
skilful,  would  make  the  success  of  all  more  cer- 
tain, enable  them  to  investigate  the  causes  of  oc- 


will  allow,  models  will  be  procured  of  the  best 
machines  employed  in  the  useful  arts.  Specimens 
will  likewise  be  c  Elected  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  as  opportunity  offers  ;  and 
they  will  be  deposited  in  a  cabinet  in  the  Lyceum. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lyceum  will  be 
required  to  produce  certificates  of  good  moral 
character,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  four  fun- 
damental operations  of  Arithmetic  ;  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division,  both 
upon  simple  and  compound  numbers,  and  in  Re- 
duction. It  is  also  very  desirable,  that  linglish 
Grammar  should  be  understood  by  those  entering 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  although  the  trustees  do  not  at 


casional  failures,  and  to  guard  against  their  recur- 1  present  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  requisite, 

y^n^^-  I  yet  they  hope  it  will  have  been  studied  by  persons' 

Agriculture,  too,  depends  much  upon  chemis-' applying  for  admission.     The   studies  at  the  Ly- 

try.     It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  investi-  ceum  will  be — 


lion  into  effect,  with 


gate  the  nature  of  soils,  the  causes  of  their  fer 
tility  or  barrenness,  to  ascertain  the  composition 
of  manure,  and  the  kind  best  suited  to  give 
fruitfulness  to  each  kind  of  soil.  The  experience 
of  Lavoisier,  who  in  a  few  years,  doubled  his 
crops,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  utility  of  chemis- 
try, when  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
But  chemistry  is  not  alone  in  its  practical  uti- 
lity. All  the  sciences  which  come  under  the 
name  of  natura;  phih  sophy  are  useful.  A  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  which  teaches  the  laws  of 
motion,  the.  general  principle!,  upon  which  all 
machinery  is  constructed  and  operates,  and  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  the  various  moving  forces,  is  al- 
most indisjiensably  necessary  to  the  practical 
mechanic,  who  is  charged  with  the  care  or  the 
construction  of  machinery.  In  the  construction 
it  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  business  with 
more  ease  and  certainty.  The  formation  of  the 
teeth  of  wheels  and  pinions,  e.  g  so  that  machines 
shall  neither  be  retadv-.,  by  unnecessary  friction, 
nor  rendered  irregular  in  their  motions,  which  is 


For  the  first  year.  Arithmetic,  Algebra  Geome- 
try, the  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces 
and  Solids,  and  Book  KeeiSing. 
In  the  second  year.  Surveying,  Navigation,  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics  and  Che- 
mistry. 

No  student  will  be  required  to  attend  to  all  the 
branches  of  instruction  for  the  second  year;  but 
only  those,  which  are  best  .adapted  to  his  future 
wants.  He  will  likewise  be  instructed  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired to  the  particular  art,  which  he  is  to  prac- 
tice. 

Two  years  will  complete  what  is  deemed  an 
essential  course  ;  but  instruction  will  be  afforded 
to  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  anoth- 
er year. 

The  studies  for  the  third  rear  will  be — 
Other  braurhes  of  N'atural  i'liilosophv,  the  high- 
er ■ '     -   -'  *"   •'  ■         "     •        ■•■ 

and  I 

the  Mind. 


i»\.l      ui  dii'.ii^  o  wi         .cikui^t     •     (I  11U3U1JII  >  ,      LUC    IIIkU- 

:r  branclu-3  ot  Mathematics,    Natural  History, 
nd  the  first  volume  of  Stewart's  Philosophy  of 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


__£October_3j_1838. 


There  will  be  regular  exercises  in  English  com- 
position ;  and  each  Monday  morning-  all  the  cUss- 
ts  will  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  rf  iigion.  There  will  be  three  terms, 
and  three  vacations  in  each  year.  One  vacation 
^vill  be  of  five  weeks  from  the  first  Wednesday 
in  July,  one  of  two  weeks  from  tlie  third  VVid- 
iicsda'v  in  December,  and  one  of  tlie  two  weeks 
from  the  first  \\'ednesday  in  April.  The  price 
of  tuition  will  be  eight  dollars  a  term.  Foar  stu- 
dents of  good  talents,  but  needy,  will  be  i^mitted 
without  charge.  Boarding  and  lodging  can  be  ob- 
tained near  the  Lyceum  at  one  dollar  and  a  halt 
per  week. 


is  more  for  convenience  than  gain.  Kvery  far- 
mer wants,  and,  it  is  presumed,  provides  his  ta- 
mily  with  a  sufficiency  of  this  necessary  article, 
llie  cost  or  trouble  of  which  he  seldom  or  nevci- 
counts;  and  most  farmers  have  some  cattle  t. 
dispose  of  in  the  course  of  the  year — young  stock 
that  arc  supernumerary,  some  cows  to  turn  off,  am' 
a  yoke  or  two  of  old  oxen.  These  must  be  dis- 
posed of  at  any  rate. 

Now  we  all  know,  that  selling  lean  cattle,  ei- 
ther in  spring  or  fall,  is  a  poor  business  at  best, 
even  when  they  can  be  sold  at  all  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  fair  price,  is  to  get 
them  read\-  for  the  butcher  as  early  as  possible. 


the  trustees  consider  the  location  of  the  Ly-ilf  they  are  in  good  pasture  from  the  middle  of 
ceum  in  the  town  of  Gardiner  as  peculiarly  for- 1 May  to  the  middle  of  August,  they  will  sell,  as 
Innate,  from  its  central  position,  on  a  navigable  there  is  generally  a  demand  by  those  who  retail 
river,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood  and  fertile  them  in  the  country  villages  and  towns  ;  poor 
coimtVv,  where  commerce  is  continually  extend-  enough  to  be  sure  is  the  meat,  but  it  goes  by  the 
ing;  aiid  in  a  town  possessing  uncommonly  fine  name  of  beef.  To  keep  on  hand  this  kind  of 
mill  privileges,  and  which  already  offers  to  the  stock  for  three  months  longer,  that  is,  to  the 
student  in  mechanics  the  exhibition  of  a  greater  middle  of  November,  when  the  markets  are  so 
variety  of  Oiachinery  moved  by  water,  than  can  fully  supplied,  they  will  seldom  pay  for  tlitir 
be  found  in  any  other  town  in  the  State.  In  the  keeping.  As  an  articl  e  of  agricultural  profit, 
first  organization  of  an  institution,  so  novel  in  its  it  will  never  do;  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
nature,  it  seemed  necessary,  that  the  trustees  necessity,  we  must  make  use  of  it  If  then,  m  a 
should'be  selected  from  its  immediate  neighbor-  domestic  way,  this  turns  to  so  little  profit,  let  us 
hood,  for  the  convenience  of  frequent  meetmgs  ;  next  examine  whether,  on  a  large  scale,  it  can  be 
but  this  necessity  will  no  longer  exist  when  the  made  better.  In  the  spring,  lean  cattle,  as  steers 
institution  is  fairly  in  operation ;  and  for  the  pur-  and  oxen,  may  generally  be  purchased  low,  and 
pose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  different  classes  in  six  months,  being  kept  in  good  pasture  all 
of  citizens,  respecting  the  management  of  an  in-  that  time,  they  will  be  fat,  or  at  least  in  good  or- 
stitutiou  of  such  general  utility,  the  trustees  have  der.     No>v  what  have  they  cost  i" 


An  ox,  on  the 


ed  feed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  whatever  mode 
of  feeding  he  undertakes.  Fattening  on  grass,  or 
in  the  still,  are  the  two  modes  of  managing  this 
))usiness  :  on  grass,  the  best  way  is  to  buy  young 
cattle,  particularly  three  or  four  year  old  steers, 
in  the  mouth  of  November  ;  to  keep  them  in  the 
yard  all  winter,  fed  partly  with  straw  and  partly 
with  hay,  but  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  order  ia 
the  spring  ;  and  these  cattle  should  not  be  of  the 
largest  sizts,  rather  middling,  such  as.  will  come 
to  about  six  hundred  weight  the  four  quarters, 
when  fattened.  Such  may  generally  be  bought 
tor  g20  or  '  -25.  They  must  have  good  pasture 
for  four  months,  for  if  that  fails,  the  profit  is 
gone.  But  as  we  cannot  controul  the  seasons,  ia 
case  a  severe  drought  takes  place,  the  only  re- 
medy is  a  little  grain,  ori-ather  meal,  given  daily. 
Provided  they  are  thus  fed,  they  will  be  ready 
for  sale  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  gene- 
rally at  this  time,  cattle  of  the  above  size  are  ia 
good  demand  ;  if  kept  later,  the  markets  are 
glutted,  and  the  price  always  lower. 

The  middle  of  September,  such  cattle,  weigh- 
ing 600  pounds  the  quarters,  will  not  sell  lor 
more  than  (536,  or  ,S6  per  hundred.  They  have 
cost,  first  S^O,  next  winter  keeping,  hay  $-2  50, 
straw,  82  50,  four  and  a  half  months  grass,  g4  50, 
interest  for  ten  months  on  §20,  at  T  per  cent,  .■^l 
16, — then  the  profit  is  about  gS, — besides  the 
risk.  This  is  no  great  encouragement,  yet  I  can 
make  no  more  of  it,  and  have  often  made  less. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  we  now  enquire,  what 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  way  of  win- 


determined  to  petition  the  legislature  at  their  15th  of  May,  of  moderate  size,  will  cost,  on  ani^g^,  j.^^^j^^^  j,  ,^y^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  what  an  ox 
next  session,  to  enlarge  the  board  oi  trustees,  and  average,  §25  ;  keeping  till  the  15th  of  ^io^'em-]  ^.^  -^.^^  ^^  f^^^^^^  ,^;,j^^  sup-.ose  he  will  give  800 
to  form  a  board  of  visitors,  composed  ot  gentle-  ber,  will  not  be  less  than  $1  per  month,  t^at  »a,i  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^f  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  already  said  that  he 
men  of  re^^pectability,  but  residing  P"nci-  ,S6  ;  expense  of  ser.ding  to  market  100  miles' ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^,g  f^^  j^  ^1^^.^^  ^^^j^^,^^^  ^j,  ^^^^  ^jii^^i.gjj 
pally    at  a  distance  ;    before   whom  the  proceed-  distant,  g2  50  ;  interest  on  the  purchase  money,^^    -^    ^C  -^^   ^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^,.,j^j,  ^^,^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ings  of  the  trustees  may  be  brought  at  stated  pe-  including  risk,  at  10  per  cent,  is  f2  50— then  youi'j  (j^jj  ^^^^  55  allowed.  He  will  eat,  every  tweiilv- 
riods,  and  confirmed,  modified  or  annulled  as  they  ox  has  cost  %36.  He  wiU  not  sell  at  that  season ,  j.^^^^,  (^^,1,.^,^  14  pounds  of  hay,  cost  6  cents;  half  a 
may  deem  proper.  ,      .    for  more  than  -40— a  poor  profit  '"deed  ot    ■,4.ij^^_,,^gj  ^C  j^^^   J2j  ^p,,^,^  ^^^1  g     ,3,.js  jn^ji^j,, 

The  trustees  inform  the  public  that  ths  insti-  This  article  will  then  seldom  answer,  iinless  ^^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .  ^^-^^-^  ..^  ^^^^^^  ^  day,  or  $31 
tutioii  will  go  into  operation  early  in  January,  un-  where  land  is  at  alow  price,  and  very  distant  ^^j.  ^j'^  j^j'^^^^.^j  j.^^,^_  'This  I  have  verified  by 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Uev.  Benjamin  Hj.U\  re-  from  market.     I  have  known  several  trials  made,  ^^  \.y\a.\i  ;    and  the   interest   SI  75.  together 

cently  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  whom  they  and  by  attentive  experienced  farmers,  who  have,:  ^^^j.ji  ■^^,'2  75,  which,  added  to  the  fir^t  cost, 
have  chosen  Principal   of  the  Lyceum,  and  Lee-  after  a  year  or  two,  given  it  up.  |  ggs,  then  the  ox  has  o-'st    ■57'  75.     If  the  beef  is 

turer  in  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  that  from  his  Let  us  next  examine  whether  winter  stall  feed-!  ^old' at  .■iJS  per  cwt.  in  March,  it  leaves  only  g6 
zeal,  capacity  and  acquirements  they  feel  assur-  i,.,g  .,yjll  jo  better.  If  cattle  are  in  very  good  or-,  05,  profit.  There  .trc  several  other  articles  of 
ed,  that  the  experiment  (for  such  it  must  be  yet  ^j^^^  o,,  j^^jf  f^t^  the  1st  of  Decen'ier,  they  may ,  food  on  which  cattle  mav  be  fatted;  but  the 
considered)  will  be  fairly  tried.       _  _^  be   made    fit   for   market   in  three   months,  and  above  is  the  most  economical  that  I  know.      Oil 


The  trustees  conclude  their  address  with  ex-  feeding  for  that  time  will  cost  A'lS.  If  they  are 
pressing  their  confidence,  that  as  they  are  engag-  ;„  ordinary  store  order,  it  will  require  six  months 
ed  in  an  object  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  feeding,  which  will  cost  at  least  §30.  Now  it  is 
state,  which  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  bccom-  g^^y  to'  calculate  whether  the  price  you  will 
ing  great,  and  distinguished  in  agriculture,  manu-  jj^gp  obtain  for  them  will  pay  the  first  cost,  risk, 
facturesand  commerce,  that  they  shall  not  want  interest,  and  exjienees  ;  if  so,  stall  feeding  will 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  public.  ^^^  otherwi'^e  not.  My  own  experience  has 
They  are  engaged  in  r.o  private  enterprise  taught  me  that  it  will  not  do— others  will  judge 
They  expect  to  profit  no  particular  class  of  men  ;  fo" "themselves 

but  to  aid  those,  who  form  the  bone  and  sinew       "  observations  apply  particularly  to  far- 

und    .iiuscle  of  the  body  politic.      1  hey  aim   at  f,om  the  city  markets  ;  those 

the  public  good,  and  they  hope  for  the  public  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  have  the  advantage  of  waiting,  and 

patronage.  watching  the  rise  and  fall  ;  not  so  with  those  at  a 

R.  H.  GARDINER,  Per  Ordkr.     'distance.     The  inference  from  the  observations 

igi.  n--»e--  'made,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  stall  feeding  is 

*^^  not  so  profitable  as  is  generally  thought ;  yet  some 

From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  cf  Jgriculturc  able  and  intelligent  farmers  pursue  the  practice. 

of  the  Slcite  of  .Veiu   Yor/K.  How  they  manage,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 

know.     We,   who  have  been  unsuccessful,  would 

OBSERVATIONS   ON    FATTENING  CAT-  be    enabled  to  correct    our    errors,   and   others 
TLE.  i  would  obtain  information  which  they  may  other- 

[By  a  Gentleman  of  Columbia.']  wise  search   for  in  vain.     When  the   fanner  or 

This  subject  offers  to  our  consideration  these  gr-azier  undertakes  to  make  the  fattening  of  cat- 
points  :— Can  it  be  made  a  distinct  branch  of  ag-  tie  his  business,  the  first  prerequisite  is,  that  he  be 
ric'.lture,  with  advantage  to  the  farmer  ?— And  a  judge,  and  a  good  one  too,  of  the  worth  ot  cattle 
what  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  mode  of  at-  in  all  cheir  different  stages,  of  which  he  judges  by 
'taining  this  object  ?  the  eye   and  havd  ;  next    he   must  have  at  corn- 

It  is  every  where  observed,  that  this  business,  mand  a  capital  in  cash,  to  ■•  .able  him  to  buy  with 
on  a  small  scale    or  the  feeding  of  a  IVw  cattle,  most  advantage;  and  then  he  must  have  provid- 


cake  is  the  quickest  to  fa'tc  with,  and  where  it 
can  be  had,  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  instead  of  In- 
dian meal  ;  the  price  is  about  56  cents  per  bush- 
el, ground,  and  the  quantity  from  4  to  8  quarts 
per  day. 

To  fatten  an  ox  on  turnips  will  require  twe 
bushels  a  day,  with  10  lbs.  of  hay.  Carrots  an- 
swer well,  but  -are  more  expensive  still — cabbage 
the  same.  From  all  these  wc  exempt  premium 
cattle,  and  these  made  up  for  shew.  Sure  I  am 
thatthefee  erncvei  getspa'd,  unl'jssheis  gratified 
with  seeing  his  oxen  dressed  up  with  ribbons, 
and  his  name  in  the  papers.  It  was  told  me  as  a 
fact,  that  one  gentleman  from  Orange  county, 
who  had  just  sold  in  New  York  ten  very  fine  cat- 
tle, being  asked  how  much  profit  he  had  made  by 
these  as  they  had  been  fed  eighteen  months,  an- 
swered he  liad  just  made  a  loss  of'  -,30  a  head, 
dthough  they  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Where 
then  go  all  the  profits,  for  beef  is  still  at  a  good 
nrice  when  cut  up  }  The  answer  is,  to  the  butch- 
er, who  realizes  from  25  to  30  percent,  on  good 
cattle.  No  wonder  then  that  they  make  such 
ample  fortunes,  and  that  they  wallow  in  wealth, 
while  the  poor  industrious  farmer  plods  along 
with  very  small  gains  indeed.  1  have  only  to 
add,  that  these  ooserv^itions  are  the  result  of 
^experience,  and  not  of  idle  speculation. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  STABLE 
MANURES. 
IBy  J.  BUKL,  of  Jlhany.'] 
The  experiments  of  Arthur  Young,  and  of  oth- 
er practical  and  scientific  farmers,  have  demon- 
strated, that  animal  and  vegetable  mamires, 
wiiich  undergo  a  complete  process  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  cattle  yard,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  lose  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  fer- 
tilizing properties  ;  and  if  i)roperly  spread,  and 
buried  under  the  soil,  that  this  loss  is  prevented 
— and  that  a  decomposition  does  immediately 
take  place,  even  of  dry  straw,  sufficient  to  answer 
Valuable  purposes  to  the  first  crop.  Mr.  Young, 
whose  correctness  and  practical  knowledge  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  ktiows  his  bi- 
ography or  his  usefulness,  measured  five  equal 
pieces  of  ground  :  upon  ihe  first  inece  he  put  no- 
thing ;  on'the  second  he  buried  dr>  straw,  chop 
pod  fine  ;  on  the  third,  straw  steeped  three  hours 
in  fresh  urine  ;  on  the  fourth,  straw  steeped  fif- 
teen hours  ;  and  on  the  fiftli,  straw  steeped  three 
days  in  like  manner.  The  whole  was  sowed  with 
barley.  The  produce  of  each  piece,  in  grain, 
and  in  weight  of  grain  and  straw,  was  as  follows: — 
Grain  VVt.  of  grain  and  straw 

>o.  1,  9 48 

100 

-      12C 

130 

300 

This  experiment  demonsti  ates  two  important 
ftic'.s.  1st.  that  even  dry  stra%v,  buried  under  the 
soil,  decomposes,  and  grea'ly  improves  the  first 
crop.  2d.  thjttlu  urine  ot  aniuials,  which  is  or- 
dinarily lost  to  our  tarmers,  is  the  most  lertilizing 
product  ot  the  stable  and  yard  V\'e  have  a 
strong  corroooration  of  the  latter,  in  the  history 
of  Flemish  husbandry.  Radclift',  in  his  report  of 
the  agriculture  of  Flanders,  speaks  of  urine  as 
constituting  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure 
used  in  those  highly  cultivated  provinces.  He 
cites  an  instance,  where  the  urine  of  44  cattle,  by 
the  adventitious  aid  of  rape-cake,  and  the  vidan- 
gts  from  the  privies,  inanured  in  the  best  manner 
21  English  acres  per  annum.  The  urine  is  col- 
lected in  large  cisterns  under  ground,  into  which 
drains  lead  from  the  stables,  where  the  cattle  are 
kept  winter  and  summer.  Although  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  this  practice  of  the  Flemings  imi- 
tated by  our  farmers,  yet  I  hope  the  narrative  of 
tljc  preceding  fact  will  not  be  lost  upon  them.j 
It  shows  the  importance  of  constructing  concave 
yards  for  our  cattle,  which  will  retain  the  urine 
and  moisture,  until  it  is  absorbed  by  the  straw, 
husks,  stalks,  and  other  vegetable  litter  of  the 
yard. 

It  has  become  a  pretty  well  settled  principle 
among  good  farmers,  that  jve  should  never  delay 
apl)lying  manures,  because  it  is  unfermented  or 
unrotted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  the 
most  profitably  applied  before  fermentation  com- 
iiienccs,  or  while  it  is  an  incipient  state.  The 
main  object  of  this  essay  remains  to  be  consider- 
ed.    To  what  crops  shall  we  apply  them  ? 

The  experience  of  almost  every  farmer  will 
testify,   that,    except   :>n   very   poor   soils,   they 


ought  not  to  De  applied,  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  any  of  the 
small  giTiins.  They  often  cauke,  in  these,  a  too 
luxurious  growth,  and  a  greater  product  of  straw 
tiian  of  grain.  The  straw  is  tender,  subject  to 
tlic  rust  and  the  mildew  and  the  grain  is  liable  to 
blast — besides,  the  crop  is  apt  to  lodge  and 
3]joil,  in  consequence.  Another  scrious  injury  is 
tiie  propagation  of  weeds  and  grasses,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  carried  out  in  the  manure,  and 
wiiich  cannot  be  extirpated  in  the  growing  cro|) 
To  apply  mainires  upon  the  surtace  of  gras> 
lands,  unless  of  a  mineral  kind,  or  in  the  form  oi 


a  liquid,  or  impalpable  powder,  is  throwin, 
away  one  half  of  their  value.  And  peas  and  flax 
do  not  do  well  under  their  fiist  operation.  Ar 
thur  Young's  rule,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  is,  always 
to  apply  your  manure  to  hoeing  crops. 

These  are  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
the  whole  family  of  vegetables.  These  can  bear, 
and  they  want,  all  the  gasses  which  are  evolveU 
in  the  first  process  of  fermentation.  The  gasses 
open  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  render  it  pervi- 
ous to  heat,  air,  and  light,  and  imj^arl  food  to  tlu- 
yoiing])lants  ;  and  the  hoeing  process  exterminate  ■ 
all  useless  plants  and  renders  the  ground  cie.ui  and 
loose.  When  applied  to  the  maize  crop,  the  ma- 
nure should  be  spread  before  the  last  plou^hini,. 
The  roots  of  this  grain  are  numerous,  extend  to 
a  great  length,  and  elongate  most  where  there  is 
nutriment  and  tilth  to  invite.  Placed  in  the  hill, 
ti.c  manure  gives  a  temporary  imjjuise  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  fails  in  its  benefits 
when  most  wanted  to  the  maturing  seed.  It  an- 
swers also  best,  when  spread,  for  tm-  succeeding 
crop,  which  is  aUvays  some  small  grain.  1  htse 
reasons  all  hold  good  in  regard  to  spiead>n;,  ma 
nure  tor  the  bean  crop;  whether  that  is  cidtivai- 
ed  in  hills,  drills,  or  the  broadcast  mcthocl.  For 
potatoes,  whose  roots  do  not  extend  far,  the  ma- 
nure is  most  serviceable,  when  applied  to  the 
hills,  or  drills.  For  ruta  baga,  mangel  wurtzel, 
cabbage  or  turnips,  its  benefits  are  multiplied 
when  it  is  placed  under  the  ridges  upon  which 
these  crops  are  planted.  It  renders  the  recum 
bent  soil  light  and  friable,  attracts  moisture,  and 
yields  an  abundance  of  food  where  it  is  alone 
wanted  for  the  growing  crop. 

Either  of  these  crops,  if  manured,  leave  the 
ground  in  good  tilth,  and  free  from  weeds,  and 
may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  wheat,  tye 
barley  or  oats,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  manure,  applied  in  the  spring,  gives  most 
of  the  benefits  to  the  small  grain  crop  which  it 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  left  to  ferment  in 
the  yard  ;  and  tlien  applied  to  that  in  the  first 
instance. 

ON  THE  PRESERV.VriON  OF  CABBAGE. 

IBy  Bel  A  Fosgate,  of  Caijuga.'] 
If  the  raising  of  vegetables  is  an  object  to  the 
farmer,  their  preservation  will  be  found  no  less 
so.  I  am  convinced,  from  a  partial  experiment, 
that  the  following  mode  of  keeping  cabbage  will 
be  found  useful.  After  they  are  gathered,  and 
freed  from  their  loose  leaves  and  stalks,  that  no- 
thing remains  but  the  sound  part  of  the  head, 
head  them  up  in  a  tight  cask.  By  thus  exclud 
ing  them  from  the  air,  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time.  Those  intended  for  the  longest 
keeping  should  be  put  into  small  casks,  as  Ihcy 
will  soon  spoil  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

O 


M,\N-TRAINING— DESCRIBED. 
As  most  of  our  readers  have  seen  aecounts  of 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  Pugilists  and 
Pedestrians  in  England,  they  may  be  entertained 
with  a  descrijjtiou  of  the  previous  irainiijg;  w'  ' 
is  practised,  to  qualify  a  man  to  fight  for  an  hour 
with  unabating  courage,  and  exertion,  or  to  walk 
one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours — we 
have  therefore  extracted  from  "  Sporting  An- 
hCDOTEs,"  an  account  of  the  process  recom- 
mended and  pursued  by  the  famous  Capt.  Barc- 
lay, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  modern 
actors  in  this  line  of  performance.  One  would 
suppose  that  whatever  mode  of  living  would 
augment  the  elasticity  and  power  of  the  mind 
and  body,  would,  of-course,  ensure  to  both,  the 
soundest  state  of  health — we  accordingly  recom- 
mend the  trial  of  the  training  process  to  all  our 
gouty,  rheumatic,  bilious,  dyspeptic  and   hypo- 


condraic  friends.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
iie  sweating  part  of  the  business  is  rather  se- 
vere. I'o  run  four  miles,  at  the  top  of  one's 
ipeed,  take  the  hot  drink,  put  on  Haunels,  and 
then  lie  down  in  the  month  of  August  under 
-■ight  blankets  and  a  feather  bed!!  one  might  as 
>vell  be  dooiTied  to  walk  on  lin-boiled  peas — yet 
t  seems  this  in  done  to  diminish  the  volume  and 
increase  the  activity  of  the  human  frame. 

Jidii.  Am.  Farmei; 

The  most  effectual  process  for  training,  is  that- 
practised  by  Captain  Barclay ;  and  the  particu- 
lar mode  which  he  has  adopted  has  not  only  beeu 
sanctioned  by  professional  men,  but  has  met  with 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  amateurs.  The 
following  statement,  therefore,  contains  the 
most  approved  rules  ;  and  it  is  presented  to  the 
reader,  as  the  result  of  much  experience,  found- 
ed on  the  theoretic  principles  of  the  art. 

I'he  pedestrian,  who  may  be  supposed  intoler- 
able condition,  enters   ujjon    his  training  with  a 
regular  course  of  physic,  which  consists  of  three 
doses.     Glauber's  salts  are  generally  preferred  ; 
and  from  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  are 
taken   each  time,  with  an    interval  of  four  days 
between  each  dose.*     After  having  gone  through 
the  course  of  physic,  he  commences    regular  ex- 
ercise, which  is  gradually   increased  as  he   pro- 
ceeds in  the  training.     When  the  object  in  view 
is  the  accomplishment  of  a  pedestrian  match,  his 
regular  exercise  may  be  from  2-1-  miles  a  day. — 
Ke  must  rise  at  five  in  tlie  morning,  run   half  a 
mile  at  the   top  of  his   speed  up  hill,  and  then 
walk   six   miles  at  a  moderate  pace,  coming   in 
about  seven  to  breakfast,  which  should  consist  of 
beef-stakes    or   mutton-chops  under-done,  with 
stale  bread  and   old  beer.     After  breakfast,  he 
must  again   walk  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace  ; 
and  at  twelve  lie  down  in  bed  without  his  clothes 
for  half  an  hour.     On  getting  up,  he  must  walk 
four  miles,  and   return  by  four  to  dinner,  which 
should  also  be  beef-stakes  or  mutton-chops,  witW 
bread  and  beer  as  at  breakfast.     Immediately  af- 
ter dinner,  he  must  resume  his  exercise  by  run- 
ning   half  a  mile   at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and 
walking  six  miles  at  a  moderate  pace.     He  takes 
no  more  exercise  for  that  day,  but  retires  to  bed 
about    eighi,  and  next  morning  proceeds  in  the 
same  manner.     After  having  gone  on  in  this  regu- 
lar course  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  pedestrian 
must  lake  a  four  mile  sweat,  which  is  produced 
by  running  four  miles  in  flannel,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.     Immediately  on  returning,  a  hot  liquor 
is  prescribed,  in  order  to  promote  the  perspira- 
tion, of  which  he  must  drink  one  English  pint. — 
It  is  termed  sweating  liquor,  an  is  composed   of 
the  following  ingredients:  viz.  one  ounce  of  cara- 
way   seed,  iialf  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  one 
ounce  of  root  liquorice,  and  half  an  ounce  of  su- 
gar candy,  mixed  with  two  bottles  of  cyder,  and 
boiled  down  to  one  half.     He   isthen|)utto   bed 
in  his   flannels,  and   being   covered   with   six  or 
eight  pair  of  blankets,  and   a  feather  bed,  must 
remain  in  this  state  from   twenty  five  to  thirty 
minutes  ;  when  he  is  to  be  taken  out  and  rubbed 
perfectly  dry.     Being  then  well  wrapped  up  in  a 
great  coat  he  walks  out  gently  for  two    miles  to 
breakfast,  which  on   such  occasions,  should  coii- 


It  is  not  so  generally  knovjn  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  a  suit,  introduced  into  medical  /iractice  by 
Dr.  George  Pearson,  of  London,  is  us  excellent 
a  purge  un  Glauber's  null,  and  has  none  of  the 
nauseuus  taste '.vhich  renders  that  /lurge  so  disa- 
greeable to  many  fiersons.  /7ie  phosphate  of  so- 
da, is  very  similar  to  common  salt  in  taste,  and 
may  be  given  in  a  bubon  of  gruel  or  bru(h,  ia 
vhich  it  ivitl  be  scarcely  /lerce/itible  to  the  fialate^ 
and  toitl  also  agree  vHCh  the  inost  delicate  stomach: 
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sist  of  a  roasted  fowl.  He  afterwards  proceeds 
Vfith  his  usual  exercise.  These  sweats  are  con- 
tinued weekly,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  match,  or,  in  other  words  he 
must  undergo  three  or  four  of  these  operations. 
If  the  stomach  of  the  pedestrian  be  foul,  an 
emetic  or  two  must  be  given,  about  a  week  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  training,  and  he  is  now 
supposed  to  be  in  the  higliest  condition.  Besides 
his  usual  or  regular  exercise,  a  person  under 
training  ought  to  employ  himself  in  the  inttrvals 
in  every  kind  of  exertion  which  tends  to  activity, 
such  as  cricket,  bowls,  throwing  quoits,  &c.  that 
during  the  whole  day,  both  body  and  mind  may 
be  constantly  occupied. 

The  diet  or  regimen  is  the  next  point  of  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  very  simple.  As  the  inten- 
tion of  the  trainer  is  to  preserve  the  strength  of 
the  pedestrian,  he  must  take  care  to  keep  him 
in  good  condition  by   nourishing  food.     Animal 


but  gruel  or  broth,  to  jirnmote  the  operation  of 
the  physic;  and  tlie  sweating  liquor  mentioned 
iJiave.  The  broth  must  be  cooled,  in  order  to 
lake  off  the  fat,  when  it  may  be  again  warmed  ; 
(u-  beef-tea  may  be  used  in  the  same  nianner,  with 
.little  or  no  salt.  In  the  days  between  the  purges, 
the  pedestrian  must  be  fed  as  usual,  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  nourishing  diet,  by  which  he  is 
invigorated. 

Profuse  sweating  is  resorted  to  as  an  expedient 
for  removing  tlie  superfluities  of  flesh  and  fat. — 
Three  or  four  sweats  are  generally  requisite,  -and 
they  may  be  considered  the  severest  part  of  the 
process. 

Emetics  are  only  prescribed  if  the  stomach  be 
disordered,  which  may  sometimes  happen,  when 
due  care  is  not  taken  to  proportion  the  quantity 
of  food  to  the  digestive  powers  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  quantity  of  aliment  is  not  limited  by  the 
trainer,  but  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 


diet  is  alone  prescribed,  and  beef,  and  mutton  pedestrian,  whose  appetite  would  regulate  him 
are  prefen-ed.  The  lean  of  fat  beef,  cooked  in  in  tliis  respect.  Although  the  chief  parts  of  the 
stakes,  with  very  little  salt  is  the  best,  and  it  training  system  depend  upon  sweating,  exercise 
should'  be  rather  under-done  than  otherwise. —  and  feeding,  yet  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Mutton  being  reckoned  easy  of  digestion,  may  pedestiian  would  be  defeated,  if  they  were  not 
be  occasionally  given,  to  vary  the  diet  and  gratify  adjusted  each  to  the  other,  and  to  his  constitu- 
the  taste.  The  legs  of  fowls  are  highly  esteem-  tion.  The  skilful  trainer  will,  tnerefore,  con- 
ed.    It  is  preferable  to  have  the  meat  BROiLto,  stantly  study  the  progress  of  his  art,  by  observ- 


ry  man  ;  and  were  training  generally  introduced, 
instead  of  ncdicines,  as  an  expedient  for  the 
pievention  and  cure  of  diseases,  its  beneficial 
consequences  would  promote  his  happiness  and 
prolong  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  both 
the  solids  and  fluids  which  compose  the  human 
frame  are  successively  absorbed  and  deposited  ; 
hence,  a  perpetual  renovation  of  ihe  jiart  ensues, 
regulated,  as  they  are,  by  the  nature  of  our  food 
and  general  habits.*  It,  therefore,  follows,  that 
our  health,  vigour,  and  activity  must  depend 
upon  regimen  and  exercise  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  observance  of  those  rules  which  c  - 
stitute  the  theory  of  the  training  process.  The 
effect  has  accordingly  corresponded  with  the 
cause  in  all  instances  where  training  has  been 
adopted  ;  and  although  not  commonly  resorted 
to  as  the  means  ol  restoring  invalids  to  health, 
yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
prove  effectual  in  curing  many  obstinate  di.seas.s, 
such  as  the  gout,  rheumatism,  bilious  coin» 
plaint     Sec. 

"  I'raining  (says  Mr.  Jackson)  always  appears 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  lungs  ;  one  of  the 
most  striking  effects  is  to  i  uprove  the  wind,  chit 
is,  it  enables  a  man  to  draw  a  larger  inspiration, 
and  to  hold  his  breath  longer."     He  farther  ob- 


as  much  of  its  nutritive  quality  is  lost  by  rousting  ing  the  effects  of  the  process  separately,  and  in  serves,  "  By  training,  the   mental    faculties 


fiv  boiling  *  Biscuit  and  stale  bread  are  the  only 
preparation  of  vegetable  matter  which  are  per- 
mitted to  be  given;  and  every  thing  inducing 
"flululcncy  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Veal  and 
lamb  are  never  allowed,  nor  pork,  which  operates 
as  a  laxative  on  some  people  ;  and  all  fat  or  grea- 
sy substances  are  prohibited,  as  they  induce  bile, 
and  consequently  injure  the  stomach.  But  it  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that  the  lean  meat 
Bontains  more  nourishment  than  the  fat,  and  in 
every  case  the  most  substantial  food  is  prefera 
ble  to  any  other  kind. 

\i  getables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  or  pota- 
toes, are  never  given,  as  they  are  watery  and  of 
difficult  digestion.  On  the  same  principle  fish 
must  be  avoided,  and,  besides,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently nutricious.  Neither  butter  nor  cheese 
is  allowed  ;  the  one  being  very  indigestible,  and 
the  other  apt  to  turn  rancid  on  the  stomach. — 
Eggs  are  also  forbidden,  excepting  the  yolk,  ta- 
ken raw  in  the  morning.  And  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  salt,  spices,  and  all  kinds  of  sea- 
sonings, with  the  exception  of  vinegar,  are  pro- 
hibited. 

With  respect  to  liquors,  they  must  always  be 


also  improved."     The  attention   is  more   readv 


combination. 

If  a  man  retain  his  health  and  spirits  during 'and  the" perception  more  acute,  probably  owmg 
the  process,  improve  in  wind,  and  increase  in  to  the  clearness  of  the  stomach  and  better  diges- 
strength,  it   is  certain  that   the  object  intended  tion.t 

will  be  obtained.  But,  if  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  training 
apprehended  that  some  defect  exists,  through  produces  a  lasting  or  only  temporary  effect  on 
the  unskilfulness  or  mismanagement  of  the  train-  the  constitution.  It  is  undeniable,  that  if  a  man 
er, 
altera 

demand.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  many  his  wind  arid  strength  be  improved"  by  any  pro- 
instances,  the  trainer  must  be  guided  by  his  cess  whatever,  his  good  state  of  health  will  con- 
judgment,  and  that  no  fixed  rules  of  management  tinue,  until  some  derangement  of  his  frame  shall 

can,  with   absolute  certainty,  be  depended   upon  take  place   from  accid.  ntal  or  natural    causes 

f<  r  producing  an  invariable  and   deterniiiiate  re-  if  he  shall  relapse  into  intemperance,  or  neglect 


which  ought  instantly  to  be  remedied  by  such  be    brought  to  a  better  condition,  if  corpulency 
:rations  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  and  the  impurities  of  his   body  disappear,  and  if 


suit 

It  is  farther  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
trainer,  before  he  proceeds  to  apply  his  theory, 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  his  patient,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  can,  with  safety, 
carry  the  different  parts  of  the  process.  The 
nature  of  his  disposition  should  also  be  known, 
that  every  cause  of  irritation  may  be  avoided  ; 
for,  as  it  requires  great  patience  and  perse- 
verance to  undergo  training,  every    expedient  to 


the  means  of  preserving  his  health,  either  by 
omitting  to  take  the  necessary  exercise,  or  by 
indulging  in  debilitating  propensities,  he  must 
expect  such   encroachments  to   be   made  on  his 

constitution  as  must    soon  unhinge  his  system. 

But  if  he  shall  observe  a  different  plan,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  training  process  will  re- 
main until  the  gradual  decay  of  his  natural  func- 
tions shall,  in  mature  old  age,  intimate  the  ap- 
proncli  of  his  dissolution. 


taken    cold;    and    homebrewed  beer,   old,  but  soothe     and    encourage    the    mind    should     be 

adopted. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  period  for  the 
completion  of  the  training  process,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  pedestrian ;  but  from 
two  to  three  months,  in  most  cases,  will  be  suf- 
ficient, especially  if  he  be  in  tolerable  condition 
at  the  commencement,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
perseverance  and  courage  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  privations  and  hardships  to  which  he  must 
unavoidedly  be  subjected. 

Training  is  indispensably  necessary  to  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  corporeal  exertions  beyond 
their  ordinary  powers.  Pedestrians,  therefore 
who  are  matched  either  against  others  or  against 
time,  and  pugilists  whe  engage  to  fight,  must  un- 
dergo the  training  process  before  they  contend, 
as  the  issue  of  the  contest,  if  their  powers  be 
nearly  equal,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  their  relative  ccndition.  But  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  training  system  are  not  confined  to  pe- 
destrians and  pugilists  alone,  they  extend  toeve- 


not  bottled,  is  the  best.  A  little  red  wine,  how 
ever,  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  fond  of| 
malt  liquor,  but  never  more  than  half  a  pint  af- 
ter dinner.  Too  much  liquor  swells  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  course  injures  the  breath.  The 
quantity  of  beer,  therefure,  should  not  exceed 
three  pints  during  the  whole  day,  and  it  must  be 
taken  with  breakfast  and  dinner,  no  supper  being 
allowed.  Water  is  never  given  alone,  and  ar- 
dent spirits  are  strictly  prohibited,  however  di- 
luted It  is  an  estai)lished  rule  to  avoid  liquids 
as  much  as  possible,  and  no  more  liquor  ot  any 
kind  is  allowed  to  be  taken  than  what  is  merely 
requisite  to  quench  the  thirst.  Milk  is  never  al- 
lowed, as  it  curdles  on  the  stomach.  Soups  are 
not  used;*  nor  is  any   thing  liquid  taken   warm 


*  "  It  may  serve  as  a  firetiminary  rule,  that 
fitsh  meat  is  the  most  ivholesome  and  nourishing. 
To  preserve  these  qualities,  however,  it  ought  to 
kc  dressed  so  as  to  remain  tender  and  juicy  ;  for 
it  is  by  Chh  means  it  ivill  be  easily   digested,  and 

(vff:rd   must  nourishment." — Willich  on  Diet  &nd  weaken  the  stomach,  and  are  attended  by  all   lh<- 
l{^^iinen,  p.  313.  jicrntcious  iffects  of   other   warm  and  rektxm^ 

*  "Broth*  and  aoufia  require  little  iligeetion,idrink.-~WM\ch  on  Uiet,  &c.  p.  304. 


*  Bell's  .Inatomy,  -vol.  i./i.  12. 
t   Code  of  Health,  vol.  ii. /i.  103. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RICE  AND  THE 
ki:,CLAMATION  OF  MARSH  LANDS  IN 
MARYLAND. 

Cambridge,  ( Md.j  SefitemberSS,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received   your  favor,   enclosing    some  rice 
from  Gov.  Clinton,  and  have  committed  it  to  the 
care  anu  culture  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  who  have  been  reclaiming  marshes  on  the 
Nanticoke,    chiefly,    though  not   wholly,  with  a 
view  to  the  culture  of  that  article  ;  and  in  return 
I   send  vou  a  specimen  of  the  kind  which   they 
have  gi'own,  and  are  now  growing,  on  those  re- 
claimed  grounds,  though    yet   on   a  very   small 
scale,  and  designed  for  experiment  alone  :  this 
;•  ed  they  broug  t  from   South  Carolina;  it  is, 
n  appearanr.e,  far   superior  to   Gov.   Clinton's, 
nd  twice  the  size,  but  may  not  be  as  well  adapt- 
•d  to  the  climate   of  Maryland,  as  that   which 
ijiiay  have  been   acclimated,    by  its    Northern 
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g'-owUi  ;  of  which,  from  the  strong  evidence, 
exiiiijiled  l)y  iho.-.e  gentlemen  of  intelligence  anfi 
enterpi'ize,  we  shall  be  faithfully  informed,  in 
the  course  of  another  season. 

You  desire  to  know  the  particulars  of  this  un- 
dertaking, to  reclaim  marsh,  and  grow  rice  in 
Dorchester,  and  the  probability  of  success  : — 
On  this  subject  I  have  often  conversed  with  the 
gentlemen,  and  have  recently  received  a  com- 
munication  from  one  of  them  ;  they  are  quite 
sanguine  in  the  success  of  their  undertaking; 
but  having   made  but  little  progress,  their   im- 
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further  experiment,  and  which  they  inform  mc 
i-  very  flourishing,  they  have  raised  on  their  re- 
clai  .led  grounds,  the  present  year,  a  small  crop 
of  oats,  which  yielded  largely  ;  and  they  have 
"  a  small  crop  of  cotton  growing  prettily,  and 
bearing  well,"  also"  some  corn  which  looks  well," 
and  "pumpkins  whicli  are  tine." 

In  respect  to  the  price  of  those  lands,  and  cost 
of  reclaiming,  the  gentlemen  cannot,  yet,  ren- 
der an  accurate  account  ;  the  maximum  price  paid 
by  the  acre,  was  fifty  cents  ;  some  were  bouglit 
in  large  unknown  quantities,  for  much  less  ;  and 
pressionsare  derived,  chiefly  from  a  comparison'the  Slate  granted  them  permission  to  take  up, 
of  the  grounds,  they  are  attempting,  with  those  free  of  composition  money,  three  thousand 
on  which  smiilar  attempts  have  been,  under  acres,  which  cost  them,  only  the  expenses  of 
Iheir  own  management,  crowned   with  success:  location. 

this  remark,  necessarily,  has  only  a  geological'  'l"he  cost  of  reclaiming,  may  be  estimated 
rtierence;  in  this  respect,  they  inform  me,  they  (they  say)  by  the  following  data:  set.  six  hun- 
k  .ve  a  decided  advantage  over  tlie  Carolmas  ;  dred  cubic  feet  of  eailh  can  be  thrown  out,  by 
lluir  Dorchester  soil  is  a  black  rich  loam  several  one  l.iborer,  with  ease,  in  one  day;  and  if  the 
feet  in  depth  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  congeries  of  the  margin  of  the  bank  be  no  more  than  ten  feet 
carbonaceous  remains  of  animal  and  vet^etabK  from  the  ditch,  he  will  at  once,  inake  the  bank  ; 
decomposition,  mixed  with  the  products  ot  the  but,  ir  the  bank  be  made  iurther  from  the  ditch, 
niore  recent  stages  of  the  process,  and  a  good  the  laborer  is  under  the  necessity  of  removing 
proportion  of  sand  and  clay,  to  place  it  in  the  the  mud,  which  will  consume  as  much  more 
Jirst  order  of  soils,  iv/ien  dried.  timt,    as  the   first  operation,   and   consequently 

As  to  the  drying  and  draining  of  this  soil,  no  cost  double  the  price  :  their  ditches  on  the  river 
doubt  can  remain  ;  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  trom  side  of  tlie  marsh  are  fifteen  feet  from  the  river  ; 
three  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  (ordinary  tides,)  and  their  banks  ten  feet  from  the  ditch  :  these 
and  as  they  can  drain  to  low  water  marK,  they  river-banks  are  eight  feet  base,  and  six  feet 
can,  necessarily,  keep  the  lands  dry,  at  least  high:  those  on  the  high-land  side  of  the  marsh 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep  ;  and,  consequently,  ij  and  the  interior  banks,  which  subdivide  their 
grow  any  article  which  the  climate  will  admit  of:  grounds  into  twenty  acre  lots,  are  smaller, 
indeed  they  say,  "  they  are  most  advantageously  With  a  confidence  that  you  will  excuse  a  hasty 
situated,  as  to  water,  and  all  other  requisites  to  and  impertect  compliance  with  your  request, 


make  them  sale  and  sure,  and  not  as  liable  to  the 
iiihuence  of  equinoctional  j;ales,  and  sudden 
ii  undations  from  the  overflowing  of  the  tides,  as 
those  of  the  Carolinas." 

In  regard  to  the  only  remainnig  question  of 
climate  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  grow  rice  ; 
very  little,  if  any,  doubt  can  remain  ;  both  itason 
and  facts  concur  to  settle  the  point ;  we  have  more 
than  five  months  of  a  fine  vegetative  season,  and 
a  majority  of  the  time  warm  ;  and  to  grow  rice, 
requires  only  five  months,  "  fully  to  mature  the 


1  am, 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LATE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

Ltuuduu  iJ'avnvef's  Joai'ivaV. 


HEREFOKDS  AND  SHORT-HORNS. 

/"urXr  Farm,  Woburn,  June  11,  1823. 
Sir, 
Although  not   in  the  practice  of  writing  for 


gram."      Moreover,  we   have   instances  of  sue-  public  inspection,  perhap's  vou  will  give  the  fol- 
cessful  experiment;  I    am   informed  by    Robert  lowing  a  place  in  your  Journal. 
Dennis,  Esq.    of    Vienna,    a  gentleman    of   thel     1  have  for  some  time  past  seen  in  your  paper 
most    unquestionable    veracity,   that  his   fatherjmuch  said   respecting  the   superior  qualities  of 
owned  an    African,  who  used  to  raise   as   much  i  both   the  Short  Horn  or  Durham    and  Hereford 


rice,  annually,  as  served  the  famil) ,  in  Worces- 
ter county  :  an  old  negro  in  my  family  who  for- 
merly belonged  to  John  Leeds,  Esq.  a  most  res- 
pectable and  intelligent  farmer  of  Talbot,  says 
that  her  master  frequently  raised  rice  :  the  Do- 
nit  Stic  Encyclopedia  records  "  that  Mr.  liordlcy 
raised  rice,  many  years  since,  near  Annapolis  ; 
and  also  in  Talbot  county."  Finally,  the  gentle- 
men from  Carolina,  have,  though  on  ..small  scale, 
tested  the  fact,  "perfectly  to  their  satisfaction," 
and  express  Mvemselves  as  "certain  of  success." 

But  even  admitting  the  failure  of  rice,  to  grow 
with  sufficient  cei  tainty  and  abundance,  to  au 
thorise  its  culture  ;  what  an  infinite  boon  of  pro- 
vidence have  we,  for  agts  spurned  and  neglected, 
in  those  rich  fountains  of  wealth ;  '.he  whole 
range  of  vegetable  nature,  for  luxury  and  profit, 
which  our  climate  will  afford,  may  be  most 
brilliantly  substituted  on  these  marshes,  tor 
worthless  reeds  and  bushes  ;  so  fully  convinced 
have  I  been  of  this,  that  1  have  reclaimed  sixty 
a.iesof  a  deep  morals  oat.  eTransquakin,  Ahicii 
has  now  become  sufficiently  dry  and  firm  to  be 
ploughed,  and  will  yield  me,  no  doubt,  in  corn, 
wheat  and  grass,  a  li.  ndsonie  return  for  tli.. 
trouble  and  expense  in  uired    to  re.  laim  ii 

In  addition  to  the  small  quantity  o:  nee,  which 
the  (jcntlemen  from  Carolina  are  growing,  tor 


breeds  of  cattle,  without  any  thing  conclusive  to 
prove  the  great  advantages  arising  from  the  one, 
more  than  the  other,  either  to  the  breeder  or 
grazier  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fair 
comparative  trial  has  been  made,  although  seve 
ral  challenges  have  been  given  by  individuals  who 
happened  to  have  something  at  the  ti  me  out  of  the 
common  way  :  so  much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  treatment  each  animal  has  had  previously, 
the  state  of  flesh  when  put  to  feed,  the"  difference' 
of  quality  of  grazing  land,  and  likewise  the  food 
given  when  stall-fed,  that  unless  the  animals  are 
put  together  at  an  early  age,  and  kept  together 
under  proper  restrictionf,  as  was  done  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Althorp  it 
will  be  impossible  to  gain  any  real  infor^nati'on 
upon  the  subject  by  challenging  one  another  about 
producing  the  lattest  cow,  &c. 

His  Grace  the  Duke   of  Bedford  and  Lord  Al- 

chorp  entered  into  an  agreement,  and  put  togeth 

.  .■  on  the  first  day  ot  November  1820,  the  former 

I  Hereford,  the  latter  a  Short  horn  of  the   Dur- 

iiam  breed,  both  steers,  calved  in  the  month  ol 

■   iiaary   1820,   and  fed  together  until  the  great 

.rket   at  Smithfield,   18_'2,    wheie    they   were 

■  lown   alive,  and  afterwards  slauglitered;   wnen 

ue  judges,   after  taking   all  the  merits    &c.  ot 

each  into  consideration,  with  the  quantity  of  food 


;oiisumed,  give  it  as  tlieir  opinion,  th.u  it  svas  .in 
indecided    bet.      While   the   above    two   steers 
•ere  upon  trial,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
nd  the  Kigli  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  were  of 
'.union  that  one  animal  of  each  breed  could  not 
'0  a  satist'actory  trial,  and  being  anxious  to  prove 
;he  advaiita«;e  the  one  breed  has  over  the  other, 
any,   they   entered  into  an   agreement  of  the 
^ame  kind  upon  a  larger  scale,  which  is  now  go- 
'"S  on;  a  copy  of  it  I   have,    by    permission  of 
the  parties,  given  you  annexed,  to  lay  beTore  the 
l>ublic,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  an  inducement  to 
some  of  our  most   meritorious  breeders  to  follow 
the  example  of  such  characters  as  the  above,  whose 
principal   object  in  making  the  experiment  is  to 
obtain  such  information  as  will  in  all  probability 
be  of  great  service  both  to  the  breeders  and  gra- 
ziers in  general,  and  may  eventually  be  the  means 
of  doing  away  with  the  prejudice  that  seems  at 
present  to  exist  on  both  sides. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obd't  servant, 

THOMAS  TODD. 

COPY. 
Terma  of  agreement  for  a  trial  between  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of   Bedford,    and  the    Right    Hon. 
Charles  Arbuthnot. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  on  one  part  to  produce 
four  ox-calves  of  the  Hereford  breed  on  the  Jst 
of  November,  1822,  all  of  which  shall  have 
been  calved  subsequently  to  the  15th  November. 
1821.* 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  on  his  part,  to  produce  four 
of  the  Short-horned  or  Durham  breed,  with  the 
like  restrictions. 

Two  of  each  breed  to  be  kept  upon  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  farm,  and  two  of  each  ditto  upon 
Mr.  Arbuthnot's  farm. 

All  the  calves  to  be  from  bulls  which  have  been 
used  by  the  parties,  and   from  cows  which,  on 

the  15th  Nov.,  1821,  were  in  their  possession. 

None  of  the  calvesto  have  milk  after  five  months 
old.  The  parties,  until  the  period  of  sending 
their  respective  steers  to  be  put  together,  to  be 
allowed  to  give  them  hay,  or  chaff,  and  roots, 
and  green  food  of  all  descriptions ;  but  to  be  re- 
stricted from  giving  them  any  sort  of  corn  or 
flour,  or  artificial  food  under  any  denomination. 

1  he  steers  of  the  two  parties  to  be  kept  at  the 
respective  places  upon  food  of  similar  quality, 
with  the  addition  of  cake,  or  meal,  during  the 
last  year  of  feeding,  if  required  by  the  parties, 
until  the  Christmas  market  day  of  December, 
1824,  and  then  to  be  shown  together  at  Smith- 
field,  in  order  to  have  it  ascertained  which  of 
the  breeds  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  breeder 
and  grazier. 

Each  of  the  parties  to  name  a  judge,  and  the 
third  judge  to  be  chosen  by  casting  of  lots  le- 
tween  the  parties,  in  order  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  partiality  or  favour  ;  the  dr  iw- 
ing  of  lots  for  the  choice  ef  the  third  judge  to 
take  place  for  each  of  the  four  lots  of  steers. 

L'])on  the  requisition  of  any  one  of  rhe  j.idges, 
one  or  more  of  the  beasts  to  be  slaughtered,  in 
order  that  the  real  value  may  be  accurately  as- 
certained ;  but  this  to  take  place  only  in  tie 
event  of  there  being  a  difference  of  opinion  is 
to  the  value  among  the  judges. 

A  regular  and  detailed  account  to  be  kept  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  consumed  )y 
each  of  the  eight  animals,  during  tlie  time  thit 
.liey  are  stall-fed. 


*  Some  variation  as  to  the  /ir't/iosr  I  rrrioj  of 
calving  look  fitace  tubaequentlij  to  this  uj^reentcnt 
being  druvfn  uft. 
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The  accounts  thus  kept  to  be  delivered  to  the 
judges  previously  to  their  giving  their  decisions, 
and  the  judges  to  be  directed  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  extra  quantity  of  grass  which 
rtiay  be  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  during 
the  months  of  pasture,  by  such  of  the  animals  as 
may  have  required  more  food  than  the  others 
■while  they  were  stall-fed. 

The  day  when  each  of  the  eight  animals  was 
ealvedto  be  written  on  a  label,  and  to  be  fixed  to 
their  horns  respectively  at  the  time  that  tliey 
shall  be  shown  to  the  judges  for  their  decision. 

A  copy  of  the  terms  of  agreement  to  be  given 
to  the  judges. 

Fro?n  Griscom's  "  Year  in  F.uro/ie." 


BARCLA.Y'S  BREWERY. 
The  director  of  this  establishment,  to  whom  1 
•was  introduced  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Bar- 
clays, put  me  in  the  way  of  seeing  its  various 
parts,  and  communicated  suih  information  as  I 
wished  respecting  its  extent  and  operations.  If 
any  private  concern  in  England,  or  in  the  world, 
is  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  vastness,  this  is  one. 
It  covers  about  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  manu 
factured  last  year  34U,0U0  barrels  of  36  gallons 
each.  The  building  wlr.r'^  contains  the  vacs,  aijd 
the  vats  themselves,  are  enormous.  The  largest 
of  the  latter  contain  each  4000  barrels.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  vats  is  nearly  one  hundred.  A 
steam  engine  of  twenty-two  horse  power  is  em- 
ployed in  driving  the  machinery,  and  about  two 
hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the  various  works  of 
the  establishment:  while  it  is  supposed  that  the 
number  of  persons,  dependent  upon  it  without,  in 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  the  beer,  is  three 
or  four  thousand.  The  three  coppers  in  which 
the  beer  is  boiled,  hold  each  150  barrels. 

Twenty-five  gentlemfn  once  dined  in  one  of 
them,  after  which  iifty  of  the  workmen  got  in  and 
regaled  themselves.  '  One  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  of  beef  steaks,  were  thus  consumed  in  one 
day,  in  this  novel  kind  of  dining  room.  The  tuns 
in  which  the  beer  ferments,  hold  14o0  barrels  each. 
The  carbonic  acid  in  one  of  them  stood  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  ai)ove  the  liquor,  and  poured 
over  the  side  in  a  continued  stream.  A  candle  is 
instantly  extinguished  on  being  placed  near  the 
outer  edge  of  this  receptacle,  and  on  holding 
one's  face  near  it,  a  sharp  pungent  sensation  is  felt 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  not  unlike  that  pro 
duced  by  ardent  spirits.  An  immersion  of  a  few 
moments  would  be  suflicienl  to  occasion  a  suspen- 
sion iif  voluntary  motion. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  hor';es  are  kept  on  the 
promises,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  transporting 
the  materials  to  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
city.  A  finer  collection  of  animals  employed  in 
one  concern,  I  imagine,  is  no  where  to  be  seen. 

This  is,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  the  largest 
brewery  in  London.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Thi'ale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  execu 
lor  to  the  estate,  sold  the  establishment  to  it.', 
present  owners.  One  of  the  latter  informed  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  the  Doctor,  in  treating  with 
them  for  the  purchase,  remarked  iij  hi-  character- 
istic manner:  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  merely  these 
boilers  and  these  vats  that  I  am  selling  you,  but 
the  potentiality  of  acquiring  wealth,  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice." 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


fillies — entrance  §200,  2  mile  heai  s  ;  subscription 
to  close  the  evening  preceding  the  race. 

2d  day — Proprietor's  purse,  gSOO. 

3d  day — ^Jockey  Club  purse,  S500,  4  mile  heats. 

4th  day — A  Handy  Cap  purse,  — —  mileheats. 

MAR\T,AND  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMEN  r  OF  THE  BREED  OF 
HORSES. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  agreea- 
bly to  notice,  at  Bariium's  hotel,  on  Friday  the 
22d  August,  1823, 

GEN.  WM.  H.  WINDER,  Chairman. 
E.  L.  FINLEY,  Secrttary. 

The  Association  was  organised  for  five  years,  to 
commence  fi-om  the  7th  of  August,  1823,  and 
rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  association.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  then  unanimously  elected  officers  of 
the  association. 

President,  Thomas  Tenant. 

Vice-Presidetus,  lid  ward  Lloyd,  Samuel  Sprigg, 
Frisby  Tilghman,  Joseph  Gales,  William  ti. 
Winder. 

Treasurer,  B.  I.  Cohen. 

Secretary,  E.  L.  Finley. 


of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh — they  are 
well  calculated  both  to  entertain  and  instruct. 
Few  gentlemen  in  our  country,  possess  the  practi- 
cal and  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  that  he 
does.  And  although  I  subscribe  most  heartily 
to  most  of  his  opinions,  I  cannot  believe  that  his 
plan  of  raising  a  stock  of  sheep,  is  eqvial  to  the 
one  generally  practised  in  this  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  have  now  very  numerous  flocks  of  good 
sized,  well  formed  sheep,  by  serving  the  large 
common  ewes  of  our  country,  with  full  blooded 
Merino  rams.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  half  or  three  quarter  blooded  Merinos 
yield  heavier  tteeces  than  either  the  pure  Meri- 
no's, or  the  common  coarse  kind.  I  am  certain 
that  I  am  under  the  mark,  when  I  state  that  my 
two-year  old  wethers  at  this  moment,  would  ave- 
rage from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  quarter 
— their  fleeces  run  from  five  to  eight  pounds. — I 
consider  them  a  hardier  sheep  than  the  unmixed 
of  either  side — they  certainly  combine  the  tvvo 
great  objects  which  every  sheep  raiser  ought  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  ;  1  mean  heavy  carcase  and 
valuable  fleece — I  uiust  here  remark,  that  in  this 
section  of  country,  we  have  had  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  fleece  solely  in  view.  Had  we  attended 
to  size,   we  might  have  attained  that  object  in  a 

muchgrtaterd  ,ree.  ilia««e-crs,  John  S.  Skinner,   James   L.  Haw- 

Mr.   Feathersionhaugh  s    plan  of  large  males  ^^         ^S    ^    ^     w„,tldngtJn,   John   Thomas, 
and  small  females,  is  m  direct  opposition  to  theij^^^^^  Howard,  Jacob  G.  Davies,  Thoma.  Kell  . 
principle  laid  down   by  Clme,  tor  breeding  per- ^^^..,,.^^^^   ^-,^_^^    j.^^^    ^.  j^.^_^  McPherson 

iecttormed  animals-these  principles,  I  believe  ^j,  p-,.,.,i,,i,k.  'b.  D.  MuUikin.  Charles  Wor- 
incontrovert.ble.     I  have   no  doubt  that   Mr.  F.  ^^^  ^^  \V-.lliam. 

hasraisedaveryfinestockof  sheep  as  perseye-  ^0.,,;,,^  of  Elections,  U.  S.  Heath,  John 
ranee  will  accomplish  almost  any  thing  1  still  Merry  man,  John  Glenn,  Charles  Tiernan  S.  C. 
am  satisfied  that  hud  he  commenced  with  a  se-,,       ,  :'         ' 

lected  flock  ot;^  healthy,  good  sizedcommon  ewes  I  '  {-^  ^^^^  y^^^u.^.x  that  the  first  Annual  Races  of 
and  first  rate  Merino  bucks-w.th  his  great  skill  j^j^^  Association,  should  take  place  at  the  Canton 
and  care,  he  would  now  have  owned  a  very  supe-.         .^^  Baltimore,   on  the  22d  of  October. 

nor  flock      I  will  just  add  that  I  have  lost  all  my  j^/^,^^    following    purses,~free  for   any 

ambition  tor  raising  great  overgrown  stock  ot  any  I  j^'.^j  ^^  Gelding,  to  carry  weight.  &c. 

kind-experience  has^coi.vinced  me,  that  mode- 1       .^^J^.  ^^  ^^^  ,,^,^^  ^,.6^,^;^  Association, 
ue  sized,  compactly  built,  suitaoly  proportioned     6,^  ^^J   ^__^^  ,^  .^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^  ^j  ^^.^ 


I 


animals  are  the  most  profitable  for  the  farmer. 
I  am,  very  sincerely, 
Your's,  &c. 

A.  R. 


FALL  RACES. 

In  Virginia— a<  Bcijield — 8th  day  of  Octo- 
ber— 1st  day  for  3  year  olds;  a  sweepstake,  2 
mile  heats  for  g200. 

2d.  day — Jockey  Club,  3  mile  heats,  for  from 
3  to  {^400. 

3d  day — Proprietor's   purse  for   S~00 — 2  mile 
heats,  free  for  any  horse  except  the  winner 
jockey  club. 

At  New  Market,  13th  of  October 


of 


2d  Day.   Three  tnile  Heats  for  a  Jiurse  of  ^500 
od  Day.  Four  mile  Heats  for  a  /lurse  of  $1000 
The  winning  hor^e  of  each  day  to  be  excluded 
from  running  for  any  of  the  other  purses  during 
that  meeting. 

WM.  H.  WINDER,  Chairman, 
E.  L.  FINLEY,  Secretary. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR, 

No.  4. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  under  the  new 

organization  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 

1st  dav-Sweepstakes   for  three   year   olds,  2  t.V,  held  their  first  meeting  at  Hampton,  on  Wed- 

ie  heats,  entrance  ^500,  half  forfeit,  3  subscri- .P^d^X  the    24th  September    in  pursuance  o    an 

".i_„„,i  invitation   trom  General   Kidgely,  the  President 

of  the  Board  :  and  then  and  there  proceeded  to 
make   arrangements  for   the   next  Cattle    Show 


mi 

bers  and  closed. 

.  d  day — Proprietor's  purse  ^300,  3  mile  heats. 

3u  day — Jockey  Cluo,  6600,  foUr  mile  heats. 

4th  day— Handy  Cap,  J^lOO,  2  mile  heals. 

WArrenton,  28th  October. 

1st  day — Sweepstakes  one  mile  heats  for  for  ' 


Sir, 


ON  ghp:ep. 

Washington,  C^^^-J  */"•  20, 


1823 


The  pages  of  your  valuable  paper,  are  seldom 
ipare  usefully  occupied^  than  with  the  production 


and  Fair,  to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  tavern,  on 
Wedneiiday  the  5th  of  November  next. 

Extract  from  the  ^linutcs. 


THE    PREMIUMS 
SOCIETY. 


OFFERED    BY    THE 


vearolds,SlOOentraiice— 3or  lUOremakearace.lQOMMITTEES  APPOINTED  TO  AWARD 

2(1  day — Jockey  Clul)  purse  S3u0.  3  mile  heats. 

3i\  (lay — Proprietor's  purse  2  mile  heats,  g200. 

4th  day — Handy  Cap. 

Lawuenceville  Races,  Wednesday,  the 
1st  of  October. 

1st  day — Sweepstakes  2  mile  heats,  for  S200. 

2d  day — Jockey  Clui)  purse  worth  about  S500, 
lour  mile  heats. 

3d  day— Proprietor's  purse  S200,  3  mile  heats, 
same  evening  a  mule  race. 

BoYDTOWN  Races,  5th  November. 

1st  day — Sweepstakes  for  3  year  old  colts  and 


GN 

Henry  Thompson, 
Christopher  Carnan, 
Nich.  Goldsborough, 

ON  MULES 
<  ol.  Thomas  Emory, 
1..  is.  Duvall, 
C.  S.  Kiilgely, 


HORSES. 

I  Frisby  Tilghman, 
William  Riggin. 

AND   ASSES. 

I  Dr.  G.  W.Thomas, 

j  Gen.  S.  Riiijigold. 


Xo.  sa] 


AMERICAN   FAKMEU. 


g2S 


HOGS. 

Com.  Isaac  Chaunccy,    |  Nicholas  Martin, 
Samuel  Owings,  |  John  YcUott,  Jr. 

Grafton  Ouvall, 


Robert  Wright, 

Virgil  Maxcy, 
James  Gittings, 
R.  VV.  Bowie, 


SHEEP. 

I  W.  R.  Stuart, 
I  J.  Sykes. 


CATTLE. 

P.  VVethered, 

David  Williamson,  Jr. 


R.  H.  Goldsborough, 
N.  M.  Boblty, 
William  Potter, 

BUTTER, 
flen.  T.  M.  Forman,       I  Joseph  Gales^  Jr: 
R.  Gilmftr,  I  P.E.Thomas. 

G.  McKubin,  j  Jonathaii  Meredith. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
Gen.  John  Mason,  G.  E.  Mitchell, 

Dr.  S.  McCuUoh,  Roger  Brook. 

Tench  Tilghman, 

PLOUGHING, 
H.  V.  Somerville,  |  J.  L.  Webster. 

J.  W.  MrCuUoh,  I  T.  Toni^ut. 

John  Marsh,  |  B.  F.  Mackall. 

HOUSEHOULD  MANUFACTURES. 


Thomas  Ellicott, 
Thomas  Culbreth, 
T.  H.  Wilkinson 


Edward  Llojd, 
Charles  Goidsborough 


CROPS. 


Ri>bert  Sinclair, 
Daniel  Martin, 
b  muel  Hardin. 


Nicholas  Hammond 
B.  W.  Hall, 
Joseph  Blake, 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

John  McLean,  Joseph  Kent, 

Stevenson  Archer,  Ely  Bakierston, 

W'illiam  Gibson,  Daniel  Murray. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ADMISSION. 


James  Cox, 
W.  F.  Redding, 
Philip  Tyson, 
Elisha  Tyson,  Jr, 
Evan  Poultney, 

MARSHALLS. 
A.  Thomas,  |  W.  F.  Johnson, 


John  Wm.  Thompson, 
James  Piper, 
W.  E.  Cole, 
John  Schwartz, 
John  Heaves. 


I  Theodore  Anderson, 
benjamin  I.  Cohen, 
John  Beckett, 

I  D   R.Gu^st, 

I  Hcniy  Carroll, 


Dr.    _ 

George  Howard, 
Lloyd  N.  Rogers 
S.  Smith,  Jr. 
R.  Riddell, 
A.  Sterling, 

James  Carroll,  Jr.  J.  W.  McCuUoh,  and  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, were  appointed  a. committee  to  prepare  and 
publish  rules  and  regulations  for  tht  government 
of  the  exhibition,  and  R.  Gilmor,  James  Coz  and 
H.  V.  Somerville  Esqrs.  were  appointed  a  com 
mittee  to  prepare  and  cause  to  be  engraved  the 
<lesign  and  form  of  a  certificate,  to  be  issued  with 
earh  premium,  under  the  seal  of  the  Society, 
and  the  signature  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  was  instiucted  in  behalf  of  the 
Trustees,  to  request  Gen.  K.  G.  Harper,  to  de-' 
liver  an  address  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
the  subject  of  Agriculture,  [to  which  Gen.  H. 
has  politely  assented.] 

The  Trustees  then  adjourned  to  hold  their 
next  meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Nicholas 
M.  Bosley.on  the  York  Turnpike  road,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  15th  of  October. 

JAMES  HOWARD, 
■ Secretary. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  June  last,  the  con 
Stilution  of  the  Society   was  remodelled,  and  in 


lieu  of  a  committee  of  Arrangement,   a  persia- 

NKNT  BCAUU    OF  TWELVt  TRUSTKES,    Was    pro\i- 

ded  for  each  hhore.  'Ihis  was  done  in  iniitatinn 
of  a  similar  feature  in  the  constitution  of  that 
eminent  and  excellent  institution,  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Massachusetts. 

These  twelve  trustees  have  been  duly  elected 
for  the  Western  Shore,  with  the  understanding 
that,  as  in  Mussachusetts,  they  are  to  meet  at 
each  others  houses,  in  lotation,  at  an  early  hrur, 
on  a  given  day  in  eac/i  montli.  When  convened, 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  to  be  in  the  first 
instance,  the  exclusive  subject  of  attention  and 
busintss.  'Ihat  being  finished,  the  conversation 
naturally  turns  on  the  prospects  and  interests, 
the  jiractice  and  the  science  of  Agriculture  ge- 
nerally. It  is  understood  that  the  entcitainmer.t 
on  these  occasions  is  to  be  p'ain  and  substantial, 
withi'Ut  ostentation  or  extravagance  ;  and  that 
every  one  is  at  liberty  and  expected  to  bring  with 
hini  for  exhibition,  specimens  of  any  thing  very 
remaikable,  such  as  beautiful  samples  of  any 
kind  of  grain,  or  grass,  tobacco,  or  extraordina- 
ry melons,  fruits,  &c.  'cc. 

Before  rising  from  the  table,  the  host  is  ex- 
pected to  designate  the  gentleman  at  whose 
house  the  trustees  will  dini,  on  that  day  four 
weeks. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  well  this  system  of 
monthly  meetings  in  the  country,  is  calculated 
to  keep  alive  the  zeal  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  intei'vals  are  so  short  that  it  has  not 
time  to  languish,  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
weie  the  same  system  adopted  wherever  agri- 
cultural societies  are  established,  we  should  see 
them  go  on  as  that  in  Massachusetts  has  done  ; 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  in  publick  spirit 
and  usefulness — constantly  augmenting  its  resour- 
ces, multi))lying  the  objects  of  its  patronage, 
and  extending  the  sjdure  of  its  influence. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  that  no  steps 
have  been  taken  by  our  friends  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  towards  another  exhibition 
at     Easton       How    difterent    this   result,    from 

hat  was  ind,<  .,ted  by  their  first  attempt  last! 
fall!  We  venture  to  assert  that  no  association! 
to   promote    improvements   in   husbandry,    ever] 

commenced     more    happily    than     they    did. 

For  the  first  essay,  it  was  whether  intheani-1 
mals  and  household  manufactures  exhibited,  in 
the  solid  character  and  gentlemanly  deportment 
of  the  farmers  attending,  or  in  the  whole  style 
and  conduct  of  the  exliibition,  to  say  X.\\&  least, 
ceitainly  not  inferior  to  any  ever  held  in  theUni-i 
ted  States.  We  cannot,  we  will  not  believe,  that! 
where  means  are  so  abundant,  intelligence  so  am-i 
pie,  and  adv  .ntages  so  obvious,  they  will  allow  j 
an  association  to  be  dissolved,  wiiose  services  are| 
so  well  calculated  to  ensure  to  a  profession,  bv! 
which  their  sons  are  destined  to  live,  that  degree' 
of  pleasure  and  res/iectubility,  which  it  has  not 
always  enjoyed,  but  to  which  it  is  so  justly  enti- 
tled.— Eilil.  Am.  Far. 

it?'  The  Editors  of  all  the  papers  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum^^ia,  are  res- 
pectfully requested  to  copy  the  foregoing  pro- 
ceedings and  remarks. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

PERFORM.\NCE  OF  POSTBOY. 

Postboy  was  foalded  in  IBOO,  sire,  the  imported 
Gabriel;  Dam,  by  ilyder  Ally. 

On  the  12th  of  October  1S03,  for  the  Balti  ' 
more  Jockey  Club's  colt's  purse  of  S150,  Post- 
boy carrying  a  feather,  beat  Rosebud,  by  Grey 
.Medley,  97  lb  ;  Vulcan,  by  Paul  Jones  ;  and 
iCieaiior  by  Gabriel,  each  a  feather,  two  mile 
heats. 


In  October  1804  he  won  the  Baltimore  Joccy 
Club's  colt's  inirse  for  S200,  beating  Mr.  Lloyd's 
Cioldfinder,  two  mile  heats. 

The  same  fall  he  won  the  colt's  purse  at  Annapo- 
lis, of  S200  beating  Oscar  by  Gabriel,  and  a  grev 
colt,  two  mile  heats. 

The  same  fall  he  beat  Col.  Selden's  Sting,  at 
Washington,  a  match  race  for  glOOO  a  side,  two 
mile  heats. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  place,  he  won  a 
silver  cup,  value  50  guineas,  beating  Col.  Tay- 
loc's  Hambletonian;  Mr.  Lloyd's  Rapid;  Col. 
Selden's  grey  horse,  and  Mr.  Duckett's  Re- 
publican President,  distancing  the  field,  except 
Kapid,  who  barely  saved  his  distance;  a  single 
four  mile  heat. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  he  won  $200  at  Canton, 
Ijeating  Mr.  Duckett's  Financier,  three  mile 
heats. 

In  October  1805,  he  won  the  silver  cup,  value 
50  guineas,  at  Washington,  beating  Col.Tayloe's 
Hambletonian  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  Mount  Vernon,  a 
single  four  mile  heat. 

In  the  spring  of  1S06,  he  walked  over  for  §300 
at  Canton. 

On  the  29th  of  October  1806,  for  the  Wash- 
ington Jockey  Club's  second  day's  purse  of  §500, 
carrying  120  lb.,  he  beat  Miller's  Damsel,  by 
Messenger,  97  lb ;  Sally  Nailor,  by  Spread  Ea- 
gle 117  lb;  Cut-and-come-again,  bv  Cormorant, 
123  lb  ;  and  Paragon,  by  Spread  Eagle,  112  lbs. 
*hrep  mil?  heats. 

The  following  week  he  won  §250  at  Lancaster, 
beafin.g  Mr.  Bond's  famous  First  Consul,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd's  Lavinia,  three  mile  heats. 

In  October  1807, «for  the  Washington  Jockey 
Club's  first  day's  purse  of  $600,  he  beat  Major 
Beam's  Maria  by  Punch,  four  mile  heats. 

The  next  week  he  walked  over  for  the  Alex- 
andria Jockey  Club's  first  day's  purse  of  3500. 

On  the  lOfh  of  May,  1808,  for  a  subscription 
purse  of  glOOO  at  Hunting  Park,  near  Philadel- 
phia, he  beat  Mr.  Badger's  famous  Hicory,  by 
whip,  4  years  old,  and  distanced  Mr.  Bond's 
Bright  Phcebus,  by  Messenger,  same  age,  four 
mile  heats. 

Recapitulatiox. 
Baltimore  Jockey  Club's  colt's  purse         $150  OQ 
dc.  do.  do.  200  00 

Annapolis  Jockey  Club's  colt's  purse  200  00 

Silver  cup  at  Washington,  233  33 

Match  at  Washington,  1000  00 

.\t  Canton  near  Baltimore,  200  00 

Silver  cup  at  Washington,  233  33 

At  Canton  near  Baltimore,  300  00 

Washington  Jockey  Club's  2d  day,  500  00 

At  Lancaster,  250  00 

Washington  Jockey  Club's  1st  day,  600  00 

At  Alexandria,  500  00 

At  Hunting  Park,  1000  00 

$5366  66 


F.d\toY\a\  V3«vves\)oude\\ce. 


AMEIilCAN  OLIVES. 
Extract  to  the  K/itsr — Darien  Georgia,  Se/t- 
tembir  14/'/;,  1823. 
Sir — The  enclosed  is  a  branch  of  olive  and 
its  fruit,  from  a  plant  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Spald- 
ing of  Sapelo  Island,  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, four  years  ago,  and  is  now  beari  ig  fruit.— 
This  experi  nent  sho^vs  that  the  ol've  can  De 
reared  sooner,  and  much  more  to  the  advanta  ;e 
of  the  cultivator,  than  has  heretofore  been  sup- 
posed. 

Your's  respectfuUv, 

H. 
Can  the  writer  conveniently  send  another  sge- 
cimen  ^—Jidit.  jlm„  Far. 


SSI- 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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FiTOri  "Experiments  ik  Ci!EMiStry.  ' 
Lithography  ;  or  Prhiting  from  Stone. 
A  vei-y   ingenious  process   has   of    late  years 
been  employed  to  answer,  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  purpose's  of  designing  and  engraving  ;  or,  in 
ether  words,  to  produce  an  engraving  by  the  art 
of  designing.    This  an  is  called  Lithograjihy  or 
Stone  Engrax'ing;  and  among  the  German  ar- 
tists,  chemische  druckery,  or  chemical  Jirinting. 
It  consists  in   being  provided   with   a  few  slabs 
of  marble,  about  the  size  of  Dutch  tiles,  or  larg- 
er, according  to  the   intended   dimensions  of  the 
print ;  the  thickness  should  be  about  two  inches. 
The  Landscape,  or  other  subject,  is  then  to  be 
traced   over   v.-ith   a   pencil  ;  and  the   pencilled 
lines  are  to  be  afterwards  at  leisure  retraced  with 
a  particular  ink  which  was  at  first  a  great  se- 
cret.    It  is  now,  however,  known  to  consist  of  a 
solution  of  Shell-lac,  in  Potass,  colored  black  by 
soot  from  burning  wax.     When  the  design  has 
been  gone  over  with  this  ink,  it  is  left  to  dry, 
which  commonly  takes  about  two  hours,   though 
this  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.     The  face  of  the  marble 
being,  after   this  process,   washed   with    Nitrii  . 
Acid,  more  or  less  diluted,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  relief  desired,  the  whole  surface  will  be 
corroded,  excefit  where  defended  by  the  resinous 
ink.     The  operation  is  now  completed  ;  and  to 


bv  unttinc  the   ingredients  into  a  clean  Florence  algebra  to  keeping  an  exact  account   of  the  ex 


obtain  printed  copies,  nothing  more  is  "ecessaryl  ^^^^^        muslin       .  ..w  ........ 

than  to  wash  the  marble  clean  ;  to  distribute  over|  b     ^^  present  a  greater  surface  of'mastich, 

it,  by  means  of  printer's  balls,  an  ink  similar  to  5      ■  .^  ^^^^  H^  throwing  tl 

that  commonly  used  by  printers  ;    and  to   press  ^ 

down   upon  the   design,  by  a  roller,  or  copper-  ^P^it  as  possible 


l-flask,  (the  neck  of  which  is  partially  closed 
bv  a  cork,  having  a  narrow  slit  along  it,)  it  is  to 
je  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp.  The  Alcohol 
which  escapes  during  the  process  must  be  replac- 
ed bv  an  equal  wci.irht  of  it,  after  the  operation  is 

.ver';  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  Varnish  should 
:onsi'st  of  the  proportions  given,  in  order  to  be 
^ood.  The  solution  may  be  poured  off  for  use, 
from  the  impurities  which  remain,  but  it  must 

,ot  be  filtered,  as  that  operation  would  deprive 

he  Lac  of  some  of  its  qualities. 

Observation.  In  cases  where  a  greater  degree 
of  hardness  in  the  varnish  is  desirable,  and  its 
color  is  but  a  secondary  consideration,  one  part  of 
shell-lac  with  eight  parts  of  alcohol,  is  to  be 
preferred, 

Varnish  for  Oil  Paintings. 
Mix  six  ounces  of  pure  Mastich  Gum  with  the 
same  quantity  of  pounded  glass,  and  introduce 
the  compound  into  a  bottle  containing  a  pint  ot 
Oil  of  Turpentine  ;  (treated  with  Alkali  as  above,; 
now  add  half  an  ounce  of  Camphor  bruised  in  a 
mortar.  Whtn  the  Mastich  is  dissolved,  put  in 
an  ounce  of  Venice  Turpentine,  and  agitate  the 
whole  till  the  Turpentine  be  perfectly  dissolved. 
Observations.  When  to  be  used,  this  varnish 
must  be  gently  poured  off  the  glass  sediment  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ;  or  it  may  be  filtered 
The  intention  of  using  ground 
r  surface  of  mastich, 
the  particles  as  much 


penses  of  the  family  ;  and  as  for  longuet,  heaven 
kniuvs  that  one  is  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
the  less  use  she  makes  of  it  the  better." 


n^mM  s^AiBiit^iiw 


plate  press,  a  sheet  of  paper  properly  disposed 
in  a  frame.  • 

Bi.acking-Balls  for  Shoes. 


The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  Thomas 
MooRE,  EsQ;  on  the  birth  of  his  third  daughter. 
They  are  by  the  Eaton  Stannard  Barret,  of  this 


Take  mutton  suet,  4  ounces  ;  bees-wax,   one  city,  the  author  of  the  Heroine. 
ounce;  sweet  oil,  one   ounce;  sugar-candy  and  y^  sorry,  dear  Moore,  there's  a  damp  to  your  joy 
gum-arabic,  one  dram  each,  in  fine  powder:  melt      Nor  think  iiiy  old  strain  of  mythology  stupid, 
these  well  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  add  When  I  say  tliat  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy, 
thereto    about   a    spoonful    of   turpentine,     and      por  Venus  is  nothing  without  a  young  Cupid, 
lamp  black  sufficient  to  give  it  a  good  black  co-|  ■     ^      ^^^  boon  that  you  wished  for  refuses, 

lor.     While  hot  enough   to  run,  make  it  '"to  a  But  since  ate  t^e  b  y   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

ball,  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a  tin  mould  ;  or       ay  g.a^  t    g  g  ^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^j,^ 

let  it  stand  till  almosc  cold  :  or  it  may  be  moulded  "e  meam  wuc    y 
by  the  hand. 

Lirjuid  Japan  Blacking. 
Take  three  ounces  of  Ivory-black,  2  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar,  one  ounce  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  one 
ounce   of  Muriatic    Acid,    one  lemon,  o'  •   table- 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar 
First  mix  the  ivory-black  and  sweet  oil  togeth 
then  the  lemon  and  sugar,  with  a  little  vinegar 
qualify  the  blacking  ;  then  add  the  Sulphuric  and 
Muriatic  Acids,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 
Observation.     The  sugar,  oil,  and  vinegar,  pre- 
vent the  acids  from  injuring  the  leather,  and  add 
to  the  lustre  of  the  blacking. 


muses. 
That  your  wife  should  be  circled  at  home  with 
the  Graces. 

A  fashionable  Doctor  lately  informed  his 
friends  in  a  large  company,  that  he  had  been 
passing  eight  days  in  the  country.     "  Yes,  (said 


First  mixthe  ivory-black  and  .sweet  oil  together.  |one^  of  th<.  p^>0  H  11-^?--^^^'^^^ 

stretching  his  neck  very  importantly)  pray  in 
what  terms  ?"  "  In  what  terms  ?  Why,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  in  the  following:  'There 
were  last  week  seventy-seven  interments  less 
than  the  week  before'"  The  Doctor^s  neck 
was  seen  suddenly  to  shrink  down,  till  his  head 
nearly  touched  his  shoulders;  and  shortly  after 
he  was  missed  from  the  saloon,  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  the  company. 

Learning  for  Ladies. — "I  should  be  glad  to 
know  (said  a  learned  lady  to  a  gentleman)  how 
knowledge  is  incompatabie  with  a  woman's  situa- 
tion in  life.  I  should  like  to  be  told  why  chemis- 
try, geography,  algebra,  languages,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  not  as  be- 

I  cannot  say  (repli 


Another  Method. 
A  quarter  of  apound  of  Ivory-black,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  a  table  spoonful  of 
f.our,  a  piece  of  tallow  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, and  a  small  piece  of  gum  arabic — Make  a 
paste  of  the  flour,  and  whilst  hot  put  in  the  tal- 
low, then  the  sugar,  and  afterwards  mix  the 
whole  well  together  in  a  quart  of  water. 

French  Varnish,  for  Cabinets,  isfc. 
Take  Shell-Lac,  three  parts;  Gum  Mastich, 
one  part  ;  Gum  Sandarach.  one  part ;  Alcohol, 
forty  parts.  The  Mastrich  and  Sandarach  must 
first  be  dissolved  in  the  Alcohol,  and  then  the 
Shell-Lac :  this  may  be  done  cither  by  putting 
them  into  a  bottle  loosely  corked,  and  placing  it 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  heated  below  the  boiling 
point  of  Alcohol,  until  the  solution  i«  eifected  ;  or 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  3,  1823. 

The  Editor  feels  persuaded  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  the  "  Gardiner  Lyceum,"  if  not  alto- 
gether new  ir  practice  in  this  country,  is  at  least 
so  little  known,  and  yet  so  highly  useful  in  its 
tendency,  that  his  readers  will  be  pleased  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  its  ob- 
jects. It  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  our  country  with 
great  advantage. — We  have  therefore  given  in 
this  number,  the  Address  to  the  public  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  at  Gardiner, 
Maine  ;  and  in  the  next  number,  we  shall  copy 
parts  of  the  address  delivered  at  the  openini^  of 
the  institution  by  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  HALE, 
Principal  of  the  Lyceum,  and  Lecturer  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

07*  Very  remarkable  mammoth  rye  was  rais- 
ed the  last  season  by  William  Krebs,  Esq.  of 
Baltimore  county — and  a  beautiful  specimen  has 
been  left  with  the  Editor  for  distribution. 

•IT*  Applications  have  recently  been  made 
to  the  Editor  for  Guinea  Grass  Seed — a  small 
quantity  from  any  of  his  subscribers  would  be 
very  acceptable. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREA  T— corrected  ii'eekd: 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  street, 

from  wagons,   §7 bupei-fine,  g6  30 hnt  do. 

^6  25— Wharf,  do.  §6  25,  cash— While  wheat, 
gl  25  to  135 — Red  do.  ^1  15togl  16,  afew  sales  at 
^1  25 — Rye.  40  to  45  cts — Corn,  38  cts. — wharf 
Oats,  26  a  30  cts.— wagon  Oats,  31  cents — Beef,  8 
cts.  per  lb.— Live  Cattle,  §6  to  g6  50,  percwt.— 
iiacon,  hog  round,  ;!glO — Pork,  g7  SO  per  c.  lb., 
■1  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
lb. — Beans,  retail,  gl  50,  cargo  price,  1  12^ — 
Peas,  retai',  75  a  80  cts.,  cargo  price  53  a  60  cts. 
— Red  Clover  Seed,  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  S3— 

Herds'    Grass     do.     §3 — Timothy    do.     g4 

Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  28  to  30  cts.  per  gallon  'nctuding  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  S6  00, — Herrings,  No.  1, 
»2  70  per  bbl..  No.  2,  §2  37* — Fine  Salt,  60  to 
65  cts.  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12  J  cts.  per  doz. — 
New  Hay,  §15  per  ton,  old  do    i<!18— Straw,  ^8. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine  Yellow,  none — 
good  do  do.— Fine  Spangled.  Sl8  to  §25 — Fine 
Red,  SlOto  ^16 — good  do.  g6to  -8 — common  do. 
^4  to  §6- Dark  Brown,  S2i  to  gSJ. 

Sales. — A  crop  of  Fine  Red  and  Spangled,  7 
hhds.  raised  by  Mr.  Noah  Woithington  of  Bal- 
timore county,  §20— Pine  Upper  Patuxeiit,  Sl2 
to  «16 — inferior  qualities,  large  sales,  from  SS2i 
to  S56, 


CoNV  an  A  Calf  ¥ov  'aaVe. 

Avery  fine  cow  with  her  second  calf;  she  was 
got  by  an  imported  bull  of  the  Herefordsliire 
breed,  and  her  present  calf  by  a  full  bred  Devon 
Bull— she  is  remarkably  gentle,  and  easy  to  keep 
in  fine  order. — Enquire  of  the  Editor^ 


.  oming  in  her  as  a  man  .>"' 

cd  the  gentleman)  that  they  are  entirely  unbe- 
coming; but  I  think  a  very  little  will  answer  the 

purpose.     In  my  opinion,  a  woman's  knowledge   "        .         p.,.y  .  „  554  ptr  ;„,„.,m,  for  John  s.  skinneh,  Edi. 
of  chemistry   should   extend  no  farther  than  to  1        ^   jqsefk  hobinson. on  ih.- North  west  corner  of  >i»rket 

-'    ■  -  •  '        .J    --  ij,i,;derv,tr«ts,  Baliiiiiore  :  whtrri^tvci-y  dMcriptionof  Book 


liih  m-atnesi  and   dt-^patch— OrJers 


the  melting  of  butter;  her  geography  should  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  to  a  thorough  acquainUnce  [    }^^"^i'Zll^  im-  "prTn  riNO  oV  binding,  «'«h  proper  di- 
with  every  hole  and  corner  ef  her  hanse;  her     t«,ni«,prompttj««e™i«ito,  a*jras«ito3.  Rotamro,  Bsiumore. 


and  ] 

and  Job  Printing  ii  exciulcd 


No.  29.— Vol..    ;7. 
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AGKIOUI/rUKE. 


IN'IKRESTING  UXTUACTS.— iVcm  J,^ri- 
cutturul  and  olhcr  .iddmsm  and  A/emoirs,  on 
Jilc  in  ihc  vjjici:  of  the  .imericun  /''urnur. 

From  thk  Ixaugural  Addkess,  dklivkred 
AT  Garuinkii,  Mh.  January  1,  ISiS,  by  Ukn- 

JAMIN  HaI-K,  PRIKCIPAT.  OK  THK  (JAUDI\KK 
LvtKUM  AND  LIlCTURKIl  OX  NaTURAI.  I'lII- 
LO  SOPHY. 

The  discoveries  of  mndern  science  have  open- 
ed to'us  more  just  views,  and  led  to  a  more  ration- 
al mode  of  invistigation.  The  ojicrations  of  na- 
ture are  no  longer  rcj;arded  with  a  mysterious 
dread,  or  as  the  capricious  movements  of  a  doubt- 
ful agent,  or  under  the  control  of  stellar  influ- 
ence ; — but  as  subject  to  fixed  and  unvaried  law^, 
established  by  a  benevolent  Deity,  and  acceni- 
modated  to  the  war.ts  and  the  highest  happiness 
of  his  sentient  creation. 

Philosophers  ton  have  thrown  aside  their  veil 
of  mystery,  and  h:ive  become  the  p  blic  teach 
ers  of  mankind.  They  disclose  the  ^iciets  of 
nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
made  subserMent  to  the  uses  of  life.  They  have 
interpreted  the  wiitten  scroll,  which  sliines  in 
golden  characters  above  our  heads,  not  as  a  book 
of  fate,  which  like  the  hand  writing  upon  the 
wall,  is  full  of  terrible  but  unintelligible  import, 
but  as  a  chart,  which  kindly  serves  to  guide  the 
wanderer  upon  the  trackless  ocean,  or  over  the 
unknown  desert,  to  his  desired  home. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  character 
of  science,  in  the  dispositions  of  its  votaries  and 
the  benefits  it  ha?  laid  at  the  door  of  every  inan, 
prejudice  against  it  has  nearly  ceased.  VVe 
•would  say  quite.  But  there  are  still  many  who 
receive  its  benefits,  without  confessin.^  their  ob- 
ligations,— who  yet  look  upon  it  as  something  of 
a  useless  nature.  And  perhaps  most  men  regard 
it  as  belonging  to  the  closet,  the  laboratory  or 
the  lecture  room,  rather  than  the  work-shop,  the 
manufactory,  or  the  field. 

But  though  philosophers  have  hitherto  been 
for  the  most  part,  secluded  from  the  common 
pursuits  of  life,  and  have  made  their  attainments 
from  the  study  of  books,  or  from  private  experi- 
ments, they  are  not  the  only  men  of  science. — 
There  are  thousands,  who  call  themselves  prac- 
tical men  in  distinction  from  men  of  science, 
who  in  truth  derive  all  their  merit  from  the  sci- 
ence, which  they  have  unknowingly  united  with 
their  practical  skill.  It  is  fc  ,  otten,  that  every 
operation  in  the  arts  is  really  .m  experiment  in 
philosophy,  and  as  truly  illustrative  of  some  law 
of  nature,  as  any  performed  in  the  laboratory  or 
the  lecture  room  ;  and  that  every  arti  t,  who  un- 
derstands the  reason  of  the  operation  is  so  far  a 
man  of  science. 

The  connexion  between  science  and  the  arts 
will  be  still  more  manifest,  if  we  observe  its  na- 
ture. From  what  Ci»usf  is  it,  that  the  mechanic 
is  aule  to  carry  on  the  process  of  his  art  ;  or  why 
do  these  processes  produce  the  result,  that  is  de- 
sired and  obtained  by  them  ?  Why  is  it,  e  g. 
that  the  tanner  is  able,  by  immersing  his  hides  in 
an  infusien  of  hark,  to  give  them  the  closeness 
and  firmness  and  insolubility  of  leather  i"  VVe 
learn  from  chemistry,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
a  union  between  an  ingredient  in  the  skii.  and  i 
principle  of  the  bark.  The  wliole  operatiun  then 
is  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  which  esta- 
blishes the  affinity  between  these  two  substances, 
and  which  il  is  the  province  of  science  to  iiives 
tigate.  'In  the  same  manner,  it  is  science  which 
discovers  the  nature  of  all  the  operations  in  the 
arts.  It  is  science  thtrefori,  whicli  must  ex 
plain  those  operations,  aiid  thougli  a  man  of  in- 
genuity will  sometimes  uninstrucied  attain  a  ge- 
VoL.  3—29. 


neral  understanding   of  his  processes,  yet  with 
out  it  ho  .r.ii  never  fully  comprehend  tlitm. 

hjnch  then  being  the  connexion  between  sci- 
ence and  the  arts,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  artist 
might  expect  many  advantages  from  uniting  sci 
eiitiiic  views  with  practical  skill.     Among  others, 

lie  would  be  able  to  go  through  his  processes 
with  grratei'  certainty  of  succeys.  We  will  il- 
lustrate our  idea  by  ri.  i'erence  to  the  art  of  dyeing. 
How  many  circumstances  are  there  which  may 
concur  to  prevent  success  in  gi\ing  the  colours  oi 
shades,  which  are  desired  !  The  materials  used 
in  making  a  dye  may  vary  in  their  (|uality,  may 
contain  more  or  less  than  usual  of  tlie  colouring 
matter,  may  contain  it  mixed  with  foreign  in- 
gredients, and  thus  by  de.-.troying  the  proportions 
or  otherwise  changing  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound, may  fail  to  j)roduce  the  colour  desired. — 
.Vgainst  such  an  accident,  the  unlearned  artist  is 
not  provided.  He  has  but  one  rule  for  mixing 
his   ingredients,  and  this  always  su[)posPs  tlieni 


We  may  name,  as  another  of  the  beneliis, 
which  science  l'..i3  conferred,  and  may  still  ba 
expected  to  conier  upon  the  arts,  the  immense 
saving  of  labour  and  expense.  In  tlie  procesi  of 
l)lcaching,  to  which  we  have  just  referreil,  in.i- 
ny  tlinusands  are  annually  saved  to  single  bleach- 
ing greens,  by  one  discovery.  HoV  much  ex- 
pense as  well  as  danger,  is  avoid.d  in  the  larg^3 
uianufactuiing  establishnunts  of  Great  Britai;i, 
by  the  usf  of  gas  lights ! — Or  whi.t  incalcu  ab'.o 
i)eneht  have  Watt's  improvements  in  the  Steam 
Kngine,  been  to  his  native  country,  and  to  our 
own  by  its  application  to  the  tileani  Boat : — and 
with  what  extreme  cheapness  are  your  cotton, 
and  other  fabrics  furnished  in  comparison  with 
their  former  expensivenk'ss ! 

We  may  be  told,  that  improvements  in  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  have  been  made  by  men 
unskilled  in  science.  Tiiis  is  true  indeed  to 
some  extent,  but  by  no  means  so  far  as  is  suppo- 
sed by  those  who  assert  it.     Sometimes  discove- 


to   be  of  an  invariable  quality.     But  science   by   ries   are   made   by   ignorant    men,  but  they  are 


givinghini  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  quali 
ty,  enables  him  to  vary  his  proportions  according 
to  their  strength,  or  to  remove  any  causes  of 
failure,  which  may  exist.  The  art  of  dyeing,  in 
all   its  branches,  depends  upon  chemical  princi 


then  the  result  of  accident,  and  such  instances 
would  hardly  be  urged,  if  it  were  known  how 
many  fortunate  accidents  are  daily  lost  to  the 
world,  through  want  of  that  knowledge,  which 
would  enable  an  artist  to  turn  them  to  advantage. 


pies,  and  every  one  who  attempts   to  practice  it:  Most  of  the  inventions  and  improvements,  which 


without   a  knowledge   of  this   science,  iHust   al- 
ways proceed  in  the  dark,  ai.d  be  always  doubt- 
ful of  his  success. 
The  same  benefit  of  science  is  illustrated  in  a 


have  been  made  by  men,  who  have  not  been  fa- 
voured with  e.irly  education,  have  not  been  made 
in  ignorance  of  science.  These  men,  by  supe- 
rior capacity  and  superior  industry,  united   to  a 


case,  with  which  the  public  prints  have  lately!  s^'ons  native  propensity  to  such  studies,  have 
furnished  us.  A  Scottish  gentieinan,  acquainted! '^<^^"  able  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
with  Chf  mistry,  went  a  few  vears  ago  to  India,!  ^'i^ir  situation,  to  make  those  attainments  in  the 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  ('.oini)anv.  His  '■'i'-''^i«'»ts  of ,  science,  which  we  recommend, 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  rccomm. Mlcd  "him  to  though  their  science  is  often  overlooked,  ba- 
the Governor,  and  he  was.  employed  i,,  the,  cause  they  .are  not  familiar  with  its  phraseology, 
maiuif-ictory  of  Gunpowder.  He  applied  his}  and  are  not  able  to  state  the  results,  at  which 
knowleilge  to  correcting  the    operations   of  the, ''^^X  ^lave  arrived. 

ignorant  manufacturers  whom  he  found  there,!  Tt  is  easy  to  sec  that  we  cannot  calcul.ile  upon 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  placed  at  j  great  i;nprovements  or  discoveries  from  men  of  no 
the  head  ot  the  establishment,  and  has  si  nee  return-;  education.  Compare  the  ability  of  such  men  with 
ed  to  his  native  island  with  the  wealth  of  an  eas-jthe  improvements,  made  by  Watt,  [and  Perkins] 
tern  prince.  !  in  the  steam  engine.     How  many  are  the  impass- 

Another  advantage,  which  the  arts  might  ex- 'able  barriers,  which  meet  thcni  in  the  very  out- 
pect  from  a  connexion  with  science,  is  thcdis-jset!  \\  hat  do  they  know  ot  the  subject  ot  latent 
covery  of  new  and  improved  processes.  On  this.'ieat  ?— of  the  elasticity  of  steam  ?— of  tha  quan- 
point  too.  recent  improvements  furnish  us  with  a  'it>'  "^  latent  heat,  existing  in  steam  ?— of  the  ra- 
striking  instance,  by  which  it  can  be  at  once  il-;«-io  between  the  elasticity  of  steam  and  the  degree 
lustrated  and  confirmed.— The  process  of  bleach-,  of  heat  >  and  what  do  they  know  of,  or  how  shall 
ing,  which  formerly  consumed  many  weeks  is,  they  investigate,  a  thousand  other  things,  upon 
now   the   work  almost   of  fewer  hours,  and   thei  which   the  scientific,  as  well  a^  ingenous   Watt, 


texture  of  the  cloth  is  preserved  from  the  injury, 
wliicii  it  sustained  from  the  long  exposure  of  the 
ancient  method.  Th's  great  saving  of  time,  and 
improvement  in  the  fabric  has  been  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  what  is  called  f/if  chimical 
method. — It  was  discovered  by  Schoele,  that 
chlorine  would  discharge  the  colourfrom  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  ,  A  few  years  after 
this,  Berthoilet  applied  the  discovery  to  bleach 
ing.  The  application  was  made  about  the  same' 
tme  in  England,  and  the  first  considerable  ex- 
periment, which  was  made  to  establish  the  util 
ity  of  the  discovery,  was  upon  a  piece  of  calico, 
the  whole  of  which,  "  taken  in  the  state,  in 
which  it  left  the  loom  was  bleached,  printed  in 
permanent  colours,  and  produced  in  the  iVlan- 
chester  market  for  sale,  having  undergone  the 
whole  of  these  oper.itions  in  48  hours."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1788.  The  experiment  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  large  bleaching  es- 
tablishment. The  origin  of  this  valuable  im 
l)rovement  was  in  the  discovery  of  a  chemist  ; 
the  first  applications  of  it  to  bleaching  were 
made  by  chemi.-ts,  and  the  art,  from  its  early 
stages  to  its  jjresent  improved  state,  is  to  be  re- 
gar-lcd  as  a  monument  of  the  practical  utility  of 
tscience. 


founded  his  improvements'' — The  truth  is,  such 
men  do  not  know  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
agents,  which  are  neces-^ary,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  to  be  employed,  and  wh,it  then  can  lie 
more  unreasonable  than  to  expect  them  to  make 
di-coveries,  or  to  suggest  improvements  ! 

The  value  of  science  in  facilitating  useful  dis- 
coveries may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  history 
jiA'e  H.  Davv's  beautiful  invention  of  the  safety 
I'Lamp,  not  only  becau'^e  this  invention  is  one  of 
the  noljl-est  triumphs  of  science,  but  because  we 
can  retrace  the  st?ps  by  which  it  was  attained. — 
III  the  coal  mines  oi'  England  there  is  often  found 
a  mixture  of  gases,  called  by  the  miners  fifi 
dainfi,  because  it  immediately  extinguishes  the 
lump  which  lights  their  labor.  But  this  is  not 
its  worst  etfect.  Phe  fire  damp  explodes,  and 
few  of  the  miners  escape  instantaneous  destruc- 
tion The  danger  arising  from  this  source,  had 
cau.^ed  several  valuable  mines  to  be  aiiaiido.ied, 
and  in  those,  which  were  still  v/or.ked,  there 
were  yearly  more  or  less  of  these  fatal  accidents. 
Several  attempts  to  light  the  mines  witlioiit  dan- 
ger, had  been  made  before  the  invention  of  Da 
vv,  and  with  tolerable  success.  But  his,  uniting 
simplicity  with  safety,  has  taken  the  i)lace  of 
every  other,  and  has  left  scarcely  any  thing  for 


SSfi 
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ther  to  be  devised. — Davy  had  discovered  that 

explosions  could  not  be  propagated  through  along 

tube  of  small  diameter,  and   upon  this  hint   he 

proceeded.     He  diminished  the   strength  of  his 

tube,  »nd   found  it    to  have  the  same   property, 

till  in  a  very  small  tube  the  length  was   reduced 

to  an  equality  with  the  diameter.     He  then  had 

a  lamp  covered  with    a  fine   wire  gauze,  having 

the    diameter  of  the  interstices  equal  to  that  of 

the  wire,  and  these  acting  like  tubes,  prevented 

explosion,  although  the  lamp  was  immersed  in 

ai   explosive  mixture  :  and  a  lamp  thus  covered, 

and  furnished  with  little  other  apparatus,  is  the 

lamp,   with   which   mines  the   most  dangerous,  manner 

c<in  now  be  traversed  in  safety. 

Though  we  have  thus  far  illustrated  our  re- 
marks upon  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a 
union  of  science  and  the  arts,  principally  by  ex- 
anmles  drawn  from  those,  which  are  dependent 

»  .  .       .         ■       '.^i--    1   ..,u;„l,    n..u  .,r\v  fl-Q 


pensive  machinery,  as  to  facilitate  its  introduc- 
tion into  countries,  and  its  use  by  corporations 
of  limited  capital  ! 

The  mathematical  sciences  too,  are  capable  of 
applications  to  useful  purposes,  to  an  extent  al- 
most as  unlimited  as  the  infinity  of  their  own 
numbers,  or  as  quantity  itself.  They  embrace 
every  thing  capable  of  being  measured,  and  they 
are  the  foundation    of  all  calculations.     They  aid 


the  astronomer  in  investigating  the  laws,  which  Ithey  are  taught  with  singular  success, 


rOctoher  lfi^J23.__ 

in  part  the -views,  whicn  led  t(/  tiie  establishment 
of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum. — It  is  the  object  of  this 
institution  to  give  instruction  in  those  branch-s, 
which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  'he 
arts,  and  to  teach  them  as  the  foundation  of  the 
arts.  In  this  respect  we  believe  its  design  to  be 
original.  There  are  many  institutions  in  ouu 
country,  where  these  sciences  are  taught,  and  we 
are  proud  to  boast  of  one  in  our  own  state,  where 
•        ■  ■      •       ■  But  the 


govern  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  orbs  , 
and  to  deduce  from  them  all  those  principles, 
and  to  construct  those  tables  which  enable  the 
to  ascertain  his  situation,  when  he  can 
see  nothing  around  him  but  the  monotony  of  the 
dashing  waves,  and  to  direct  his  bark,  to  his  dis- 
tant and  invisible  home. 

But  the  path,  ,n  which  we  are  leading  you,  is 


'education  at  College  is  designed  only  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  liberal  sciences  ;  it  furnishes 
a  mental  discipline  and  is  intended  to  enlarge  the 
views  of  those,  who  are  afterwards  to  pursue  the 
study  of  some  particular  profession.  It  embraces 
too  wide  ar  extent —  t  consumes  too  much  time, 
and  is  attended  with  too  great  expence,  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  greater  part  of  the  community,  and 


without  an  end,  and  we  will  require  you  to  fol-| especially   by  those,  who  are  to  pursue  Agricul- 
low  us  but  little  farther.     Agriculture  is  in  itself,  ture,  or  some  mech  mical  profession  for  their  sup- 


updn  chemical  pHnciples  and  whi^ch  are  not  U.e  ..«  ;-;;  ^^ -d'k'wiFUe'Vn  o'bj^ct  of  too:port:_But  were  it  otherwise  ;  were  it  in  the  pow 

'  much  attention  in  the  Lyceum,  not  to  be  noticed  er  of  these  classes  to  obtain  an  education  at  Col- 

on this  occasion.      The   intimate    connexion    of  lege,  it  is  not  an  education  suited  to  their  wants, 
this  art  with  chemistry,  is  now  well   understood  They  do  not   merely  require  to  be   instructed  m 
and  generally  acknowledged.      The  superior  sue 
cess,  with    which  the    earth   has  recently    been  | practical  manner 
cultivated  by  men  who  have  brought  to  this  em 


most  common,  especially  in  our  country  ; 
must  not  therefore  be  inferred,  either  that  che- 
mistry is  the  only  science  which  is  of  practical 
importance,  or  that  the  more  common  arts  have 
not  equally  with  others,  their  foundation  in  scien- 
tific principles.  The  rem.uks  which  have  been 
made  are  general,  and  the  illustrations   we  have 


lit  of  lieaven 


tions,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  science, —  -  .       ., 

noi  almost  innumerable  practical  relations    Whatjc.ent  of  the  arts    it  was  not  so  the  g 
ki.owledge,  /fcr  ..ram'//k  can  be  more  us.  ful   toitoman,   that   it  ,s  not  like  o. her  arts  capaole   ot 
a   certain    class  of   men.    than   »wAa«7«._thatihis  improvement ;  and -.ts  progress  trom  its  p.i- 
science,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  inov  ng   bo- 


dies ;  their  velocities,  their  momenta,  and  their 
direction  ; — of  the  nature  of  the  various  movint- 
forces  ;  the  laws  of  their  operation  ;  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  applied,  and  of  the  compo  i 
tion  and  direction  of  forces.  Without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  science,  how  shal'  ihe  me- 
chanic accommodate  the  power  of  h  s  machine 
to  the  quantity  of  effect  to  be  produced?  How 
shall  he  adapt  its  parts  so  as  to  give  it  a  free  and 

and  to  obtain  with   a  given  velocity ;  inquiry   in 


the  sciences,  but  to  be  taught  these  sciences  in  a 

It  is  nut  sufficient  for  '  hem,  as 

for  the  general  scholar,  to  be  ta'i^ht  the  common 

laws  of  chemistrv  ; — they  ,nust  be  instructed  par- 

■  the 

t» 

general 

P- 

ac- 

quainted  with  machines;  and  they  must   under- 

s'and  the  sources  of  error  in   applying  theory  t» 

practice.     These  things  are  not  done  at  our  Col- 

mitive  rndeuLSsto  its  'ijreseiit  °state,"is  sufficient  leges— not  Irom   any  defect  in  their  systems,  but 

to  irduce  the  hope,  that  it  may  still  advance,  and  because  it  would  be  aside  trom  their  design.     One 

that  future  eienerations  may  carry  it  to  a  degree  class  of  students  could  with  no  more  propriety  ex- 

of  perfection    beyond  what   evcii  the   most   san-  pect  that  the  physical  sciences  should  be  taught 

guine  have  ever  conceived.     B  jt  our  expectations  with  minute  and  constant  reierence  to  the  wants 

of  ereat  improvements  are  founded  in  the  rapid  lof  the  mechanic  and  farmer  ;  than  another,  that 

advances  of  science,  and  of  that  just  philosophy,  'all  instruction  in  the  learned  languages  should  be- 

which   makes,  science  the  handmaid  of  the  arts,  directed  to  making  proficients  in   bibhcal  cnti- 

The  illustrious   Davy  and  many   others  have    di-xisni;    or  a  third,  that    bthics  and  Political  Law 

reeled  their  attention  to  the  diiTerent  subjects  of  , should  be  so  taught,  as  to  prepare  them  tor  the 

agriculture,    and    they    have   raised  litigations  of  the  bar,  or  the  deliberatioss  of  the 


'  duce   as  food  ;    the  constitution  of  soils 
"  the  manner  in  which  lands  are  enriched  by  ma 


pensauie,  wnen  any 

btructed,  or  an  old  one  is  to  be  adapted  to  some 
new   purpose.      It    is   then  the  only   guide.      !t 
m»kes   the    mechanic  understand  the  means  by 
which  his  end  is  to  be  attained  ;  and  after  his  in- 
genuity has  suggested  a  plan  upon   which  his  ma- 
chine shall  be  constructed,  it  enables  him  to  cal- 
eulate  its  power,  and  to  ascertain  to  a  considera-p' 
ble  degree   of  certainty,    its  value,  without  the  I" 
lossof  time  and  labor  and  expense  in  expenment.i^| 
How  many  times  would  this  science,  in  this  way,  " 
prevent    the    failures   of    ingenious  men  ;— how  " 
often  would  it  prevent  ingenuity  being  wasted  to," 
no  purpose,  in  attempting  to  construct  impossi-  " 
ble  machines,  or   in  proceeding  upon   false  prin-|" 
eiules.     How  often  would  it  prevent  the  abandon  i 

ment  of  a  valuable  design,  by  assisting  the  in-  remarks,  "  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  in  ag- 
rentor  to  discover  the  impediments  which  hinder  "  riculture  without  finding  it  connected,  more  or 


and^of  tiie   community,   for  which   no  provision   liad 

hitherto  been    made.     Nor   will    it  be  said,  that 

The   education  of  the 


•nure    or  rendered  fertile  by  the  different  pro-  these  wants  are  not  real. 

'  cesses  of  cultivation.  Enquiries  of  such  a  na-  iadvocate  or  divine  is  scarcely  more  necessary  la 
'♦ure  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  important  his  success,  than  that  of  the  mechanic  orthe  tarm- 
'  both  to  the  theoretical  agriculturist,  and  to  the  ,ev  If  the  professions  ot  the  tormer  are  them- 
practical  farmer.  To  the  first  they  are  iieces-  selves  branches  of  science,  those  ot  the  latter  are 
sarv  in  supplying  most  of  the  fundamentar founded  in  science.  And  as  we  expect  empiri- 
nrinciples,  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  artcism  from  those,  who  enter  the  learned  pro.es. 
depends  :  to  the   second  they  are  useful  in  af-  isions  without  a  suitable  P>;fPj^;|;f;?2L„  "f*".""  ^I! 


fording  simple   and   easy  experiinents  for  di- 
recting his  labors,  and  for  enabling  him  to  pur- 
sue a  certain  and  systematic  plan  of  improve- 
ment." 
It  is   scarcely  possible,"  as  the  same  writer 


his  success,  or  to  make  a  more  judicious  applica- 
tion of  his  principle  !  How  often  would  it  ena- 
ble the  mechanic  to  make  new  applications  of 
principles,  which  are  developed  in  machines  ot 
attested  excellence;  and  how  many  tiu'cs  would 
it  suggest  such  simplifications  ol  vaiuaole  but  ex- 


less,  with  doctrines  or  elucidations  derived  from 
"  Chemistry." 

In  exhibiting,  as  we  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  do,  the  connexion  of  science  wivh  the  useful 
arts,  and  shewing  the  importance  of  the  former 
as  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  we  have  given  you 


we  can  expect  nothing  but  deficiency  of  skill  :a 
mechanics,  who  have  been  taught  only  the  manu- 
al exercise  of  their  arts.  There  surely  can  le 
no  reason,  why  mechanics  and  agriculturists 
should  not  be  instructed  in  that  science,  which 
will  enable  them  to  follow  their  pursuits  not 
ijlindly,but  from  rational  views  i'hose  who  have 
not  this  education,  may  indeed  copy  faithfuly  the 
practises  of  their  fathers,  but  we  cannot  expect 
from  them  impiovcments  which  shall  enrich  their 
country  and  benefit  the  world.  Is  it  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  there  may  be  many  Watts  au* 
Wcdgewoods  scattered  through  our  country ;  theji' 
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say 


'aitnts  buried  in  obscurity,  aiul  not  known  even  to 
themselves  from  the  want  of  opportunity  I'ortheii 
developement !"  And  would  it  oe  presumptuous  to 
hope,  that  at  this  iubtitution,  some  of  these  intel- 
lects may  receive  their  first  impulse,  and  be  first 
directed  into  that  path  which  will  lead  them  to 
honour  and  extensive  usefulness. 

APPbNDIX. 

Instruction  at  the  Lyceum  will  be  given  at  re- 
citations, of  which  the're  will  be  three  each  day. 
According  to  the  plan  in  our  Colle!;i;s,  there  will 
be  but  one  class  admitted  each  year.  The  year 
■will  commence  in  August  at  the  close  of  the  Sum- 
mer vacation,  and  tliose  who  olfer  themselves  for 
admission  at  any  other  time,  will  be  examined  not 
only  in  the  preparatory  studies,  but  in  those  which 
the  class  into  which  they  enter  have  passed,  pre- 
viously to  their  admission.  For  admission  to  the 
Lyceum,  a  knowledije  of  the  four  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic,  both  upon  simple  and 
compound  numbers,  and  of  reduction  is  requiied. 
After  July  next  v/ill  be  added  the  rudiments  of 
English  Grammar. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  will  occupy 
three  years.  The  studies  of  the  Jirs;  yt-ar  will 
be  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  the  Measura- 
tions  of  Surfaces  and  bolids,  Trigonometry,  with 
its  application  to  Heights  and  Distances,  Book- 
keeping and  Klxetoric.  Those  of  the  second  year, 
Sur\  eying,Navigation,  Mechanics,  heoretical  and 
practical:  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics:  Pneu- 
matics and  Chemistry,  with  its  application  to  .\g- 
ricul  ure  and  the  Arts.  I'nose  of  the  third  year. 
Magnetism,  Electricity, U;itics,  Astronomy,  Flux- 
ions, Natural  History,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind. 

The  studies  are  so  arranged  that  those  of  the 
two  first  years  will  make  a  course  of  themselves, 
and  students  who  may  be  unable  to  remain  longer 
than  two  years,  can  leave  at  tiie  end  of  the  se- 
cond. To  the  second  and  third  classes,  lectures, 
accompanied  with  suitable  experiments,  will  be 
given  upon  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Charteiton,  Sefitemher  25,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
As  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  gratified  to  suppose 
our  Agricultural  bocicty  are  attempting  to  be  use- 
ful in  promoting  the  cause  of  a;/riculture,  1  send 
you  a  list  of  Premiums  for  the  year  1825,  which 
were  proposed  and  adopted  at  imr  last  meeting  on 
the  16th  inst. — Whenever  you  can  find  room  to 
insert  them  in  your  paper,  you  will  oblige  not  only 
the  members,  but  also 

Yourfailhful  friend, 

and  obd't  servant, 
CHARLES  E.  ROW\ND. 
As  soon  as  my  Harvest  is  over,  I  shall  plant 
the  \\  oad  in  a  paddock  where  there  sh  -U  also  be 
planted  oats — in  the  course  of  the  winter,  1  shall 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  6f  its  being 
used  as  a  winter  jjasture  ;  and  also  which  of  the 
two,  the  cow  or  horse  will  prefer. 

The  South-Carolina   Agricultural  Society,   at 
their  last  meeting,  held  on  the  16th  inst.  receiv- 
ed from  their  Committee  of  Arrangements  the 
annual  list'of  premiums  intended  to  be  awarded 
by  them  in  the  year  1825.     Although  it  has  been 
customary  to  announce  the  premiums  of  a  subse 
qucnt  year  after  those  oi  a  toriner  y  ear  have  been 
di'»iosed  of,  it  is  now  nevertheU  ss  thought  pro- 
per to  publish  their  list  at  this  early  period,  A'it 
a  \\i.v.  to  give  sufficient  time  to  competitors, 
bi  MOW  that  lal.ov  nyr  the  land  intended  lor  tli 
cumvatioii  ot  Uax  that   is  absolutely   requisite, 


preparatory  to  the  time  ot  planting,  which  is  ir 
November.     The  society  actuated  by  the  pros 
perous  state  of  the  funds,  and  the  great  accessio 
iif  members,  have  increased  the  number  of  thei. 
premiums,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  operate  as  l 
stimulus  to  induce  planters  to  come  forwand  wit) 
the  result  ol  their  attempts,  and  thereby  forwarci 
the  views  of  the  society,  by  promoting  the  good 
cause  of  Agriculture.     As  a  further  incentive  to 
exertion,  they  have  extended  their  design  to  im- 
ported  animals,   provided  they  have  been  kept 
for  service  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Report   of  the    Comntittee   on    Premiums  to   be 

aiuarded    by  the  South-Carolina  Agricultural 

Society  in  the  year  1825. 

The  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  our 
country  being  the  object  of  our  institution,  the 
society  has  judiciously  resorted  to  the  exhibition 


cost  of  raising  them,  and  an  estimate  of  thetr 
uesent  value  should  be  required.  The  reasorts 
or  these  condition  are  obvious,  because  it  would  lite 
)f  little  advantage  to  those  whom  we  desire  to  be* 
lefit  to  know  that  large  crops  have  been  made, 
.ind  fine  animals  raised,  unless  they  are  informed 
of  the  means  whereby  they  have  been  obtained; 
.tnd  are  shown  that  they  have  remunerated  the 
labor  and  expense  of  procuring  them. 

While  considering  what  objects  it  would  be 
proper  to  recommend  to  the  Society  for  premi- 
ums the  ensuing  year,  the  committee  have  re- 
viewed those  of  the  present  year,  and  as  they  in 
/general  accord  with  the  views  of  the  subject 
above  stated,  they  have  inserted  them  in  the  list 
now  presented,  because  they  are  fully  of  opinion 
that  no  practical  inference  can  safely  be  made 
from  the  result  of  a  single  experiment,  but  a  con- 
currence of  several,  and  those  made  in  different 


ot  premiums,  as  one  of  the   means  ot  promotingi  u  .  ,        i         u^t     -    „.„ :  .„  ., 

••      u   .  I      ■  .u      ..„  „..  .„K„  i,^„ A  ,io,.;„o.f' seasons,  should  take  place, before  extensive  prac 

It:  but  much  or  the  success  to  be  hence  derived,  i      i  i  u    i-       j   j       .t.„~      'i^„.k„„„»u»    » 

,  1         .1.  ,  „t  .i.;„  tice  should  be  founded  on  them,     i  o  these  the  so- 

raust   depend   on  the  proper  management  ot  this     .         ,  ,,   ^  r        u-   u  .u      i.  i-  .-      i 

.,.      "^  ^    '^  ^  :ciety  have  added,  for  which  they  believe  our  tunds 

auxiliary  \    .  .'  '    —      ..       .    i       . 


I)  u      .,  „:j„„„  I  „„  „o„f.,i  ;„  fi,„oo  wil  be  adequate.    Tne  first  is  for  the  encourage- 

Premiums  may  be  considered  as  usetui  in  tnree !         .    r       ?         r  •     i.      i  »■  n         •..• 

"  .      ,-    .  <E.-    »      -    „  ^„, o,r»„if.„t  tn  ir.    ment  of  a  class  of  our  agricultural  fellow  citizens, 

lints  ot  view — rirst,  as  an  encouragement  to  in-  ■      r  ..u       .        ^  •  » 

'  .,  '  _  •   „:, .  ?„  ;.,,oii;„...,f  whose  agency  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our 


point 

dustry  ;  secondly,  as  an  incitement  to  intelligent 
enterprise  ;  and  thirdly,  as  the  instrument  of 
communicating  the  results  of  the  two  first  points, 
and  thereby  diffusing  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
the   experience  of   individuals    throughout    our 


agency  is  ot  the  utmost  import 
rural  concerns.  The  Gold  medal  offered  to  the 
most  meritorious  manager  of  two  or  more  planta- 
tions, it  is  hoped  will  be  an  additional  stimulus  to 
the  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  education  and  goo<l 
conduct,  who  have  of  late  years  dedicated  theiii- 


,     •      1^  .     „„  .  „   ,1 ,.,u.     *i,..fr  ,„;*i.    cuiiuuet,  wii'j  nave  ui   laic  ycctrs  ucui^atcLi  iinriu- 

countrv.    It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  tliat  with      ,        .      ,  ■  .■      •  j     i 

...    i,.   ..  }    y         "^   „     .    „,■•„„.„„     ,1,=  selves  to  this  profession,  and  whose  management 

i-.^ct\#*<'t    fn    tlif.    pTirnnrnp-pmKnt    nr    inilustrv.     the  _  _         I  ,      '  .         .  ^ 


respect  to  the  encouragement  of  industry,    the 


has  already  improved  our  planting  system,  and 


prevailuiK  principle  ot  selt-mterest  is  a  suHicient  .. ..     •        ■  .•        ■    i      "     .u  r         j     i 

l^.v.  u.....^  i^.i  .^  p  .;„,,„  „,,i.„  „^.    may  at  the  same  time  induce  others  of  good  edu- 

inducement  to  impel  the  agriculturist  to  make  ex-      .■  ,  .     ,  .       j     .  .u 

"        :  *^.,     ,     °  v-„»  ,.,Kc„  ,„=  cation  and  respectaole  connexions  to  adopt  the 

ertions  to  procure  the  best  CIO  )s.      Vet  when  we  ..     ».„,  .    „-       .V     •• 

tii.iuii;>  1.U  ijiui,u.>,  „,,',:     ,u„  ,„„     „i  same  pursuit.     The  encouragement  offered  by  the 

consider  how   powerful  a   mome  is  the  love  ot  v  •..    .u   ■  ..■        • 

uyiiaii.v^i    liv..      i^K-.T  ^(r„^,„j   I  „  ,h„  second  to  overseers,  may  excite  their  exertions  to 

distinction — how   much  may   be  ettectea   by  the  ,         ,     .         ,    V         u.  •     j        n  i     .u     u     ^ 

.      ,        ,.  ,  ..  ^.    ,,„.!,„„„„„;,•„„  good  conduct,  and  when  obtained,  will  be  the  bist 

stimulus  ot  emulation — anci  that  to  the  pecuniary  "  i  .■       ^,  j  u  r 

"  ,-  .    „„;„„,,    i,„,„„„„„  recommendation  they  can  produce  on  change  of 

circumstance  ot  some,  our   ijremiums,  however  ^.         „,,  ■        r     .i  •         .       ..i  .. 

,,  .        ,,'  u„  „  '  „„„;„„f   ,f  „,.,„  No  situation.  1  he  premium  for  the  experiment  on  the 

small,  may  occasionally  be  convenient.  It  may  be       ,  .•  n        ■  .  j     -.i   .u      •       ti-   .  .u-. 

,  '    •'    .,        ,,        ■'  .   ,   ,„„»•„,.  ,1,;' „j     culture  ol  flax,  IS  suggested  with  the  view  that  thi5 

hoped  that   it   will  prove  ustiul  to  otter  this  ad-        .   ,         .■   ,    ■  -j        ,    r        u  u-   i    • 

I-.-        .  '^    ,  ,„;„,i„of..„    H„f  ,.,i,,io,.,o  article,  which  is   considered  of  such  high  impor- 

ditional  encouragement  to  industry.  i4ut  wUilewe  _  '     ,  .     ,_       i  j-  .  •  ■.     rfi      i         u  > 

u   ij       .  .1  •    •    1  .   ■.  ■ r,^,-.  ..r  rh  .r  ,^^^  ,  tauce  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  t  laudcrs,  Holi 

hold  out  this  inducement.  It  IS  important  that  pre- 1,      ,    ^,  i     i     j        j    .u  •  i.     ^ 

iiu.ii  uui  1111=  iMuuiv,  >  .;,„  ,,,^  ^„^,';-,! land,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  other  regions  where 

miums  be  so  calculated  as  to   draw  the  attention  '^,^.,^1,1      j  .11      .     j 

'  ,""-7"^';.^  I  the  prohtsof  husbandry  are  accurately  understood, 

of  our  brother  farmers  on  y  to  use tul  pui  uits  P       introduced  as'a  substitute,  if  necessary^ 

In  promoting  the  second  point  ot  bringing  into ,       >  occupy  our  fields 

operation  the  intelligence  and  inventive  taculticsr"  "^  ""  ■*'    "''^''  *^  ^' 

of  our  agricultural  friends,  by  proposing  to  them  [  Flax  in  this  climate  derives  an  additional  value 
the  application  of  new  modes  of  culture  to  our  from  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  cultivated 
present  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  new  arti-  here  in  the  winter,  and  althougk  this  occasionally 
cles  as  substitutes  or  auxiliaries  to  what  we  now  takes  place  in  the  colder  countries  above  referred 
possess,  our  premiums  may  be  expected  to  have  to,  yet  the  severity  of  their  winters  materially 
a  more  powerful  elfect;  hence  the  caution  re-  "ijures  the  quality  of  the  fiax,  while  the  mildness 
commended  in  the  former  point  is  more  necessa-  ot  our  season  seems  only  to  retard  its  growth  a 
ry  here,  when  we  abandon  the  useful  guide  of  su  fice.it  time  to  enaole  the  staple  to  acquire 
former  experience,  and  venture  on  untrodden  the  length  and  firmness  requisite  for  its  pertcc- 
grouiid.  For  unless  our  premiums  sha.l  be  dictat-  tiou.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  your  committee 
ed  by  sound,  enlightened  judi^ment,  they  will  present  for  the  inspection  of  the  society,  a  sain- 
have  the  effect  of  the  ignus  f^tuus  while  it  is  our  ple  ot  flax  raised  by  one  of  their  members,  which 
ambition  to  jecome  the  polar  star  of  our  coiin- 1  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  Norember  and  pulled 
t-y's  agriculture.  In  order  to  render  more  cei-  ion  the  18lh  April  last.  It  no  regard  was  paul  to 
tainly  beneficial  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  in-  the  production  ot  the  seed,  it  might  have  been 
formation,  which  Is  the  object  of  the  third  point,  gathered  on  the  first  of  April,  when  it  was  in  full 
it  will  be  necessary   that  it   be  made  -i  condition  bloom,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  sown  here  in  the 


for  the  attainment  of  every  premium,  that  a  de- 
tailed account  be  rendered  in  writing  by  the  can- 
didates, not  only  of  the  product,  but  by  the  mode 
of  culture,  and  cost  in  money,  and  lalior  expend- 
il  oil  It,  togiether  with  the  sit  .ation  and  quality  of 
the  land,  and  its  value  at  tlie  present  prices  ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid   being  missed  by  the  results,  if 
favorable  or  adverse  seasons,  or  by  the  extraordi- 
nary natural  quality  ot  the  land,  it  is  proper  that 
each  experiment  ohould  be  so  tar  comparative, 
tu.U  an  account  be  given  of  the  product  of  an  ad- 
joining  or  neighbouring  piece   of  l.tnd  of  equal 
^ize  ;  bearing  the  same  article,  in  the  same  st 
^on  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  manner.     So  tii 
veiilotall  animals  exiiibited  for  pvemmms,  tii 
.u.i   on  w'licl.   tiny  have  Deen   raised,   aiM  tin. 
i,eneral    treatment  white   young,  together  witu 


end  of  October,  it  would  be  fit  for  the  fabric  of  fine 
li.Kn  early  in  March,  and  for  s.  d  by  the  first 
of  April,  leaving  tiie  field  free  for  any  other  pur- 
pose during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  use  arguments  to  prove 
the  imine  ]se  importance  of  a  product,  said  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  a  crop  if  cotton,  which  nay 
be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  crops  usually  culti- 
vated on  tht  same  land. 

The  subject  of  encouraging  by  premiums  the 
introduction  of  improved  instruments  of  hu»- 
.jdiidry,  has  also  occupied  the  attention  of  your 
committee,  and  they  have  found  that  the  plough, 
vliich  IS  the  most  iini)ortant  of  these,  and  indeed 
01  ms  the  b.i=is  .>:  husbandry,  has  been  of  late  s» 
^lii)  iinpioved  In  it-,  construction,  and  so  exten- 
sively diiiusea  (.iiiou^i  the  state  that  it  requires 
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no  farther  encouragement. —  I'hc  most  importHnt 
desiderata  appear  to  be  a  good  threshing  ma- 
chine applicable  to  rice,  and  a  moating  machine 
for  cotton,  which  they  have  added  to  their  list  of 
premiums.  The  committee  therefore  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  society  the  succeed- 
ing resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  premiums  be 
awarded  by  the  society  at  tiieir  stated  meeting 
in  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  to  consist  of  the  Gold  Medal,  value 
twenty  dollars,  or  the  Silver  Medal,  value  ten 
dollars,  or  pieces  of  plate  of  equal  value,  at  the 
option  of  the  fortunate  competitor,  with  appro 
priate  inscriptions : — 
For  the  Ijest   conducted  experiment  to  be  made 


siderable  pi'.rt  cf  the  sailcloth,  and  an  inconside-' 
rable  sum  for.hunting  for  colors*,  this  vast  amount 
of  \alue  IS  produced  out  of  the  growth  of  our 
own  soil,  and  of  our  own  forests.  On  an  average 
cf  all  the  3'ears  from  1803  to  18]  6,  Dr.  Seybert 
fuund.f  that  the  annvial  amount  of  new  tonnage 
in  America,  was  102,811  tons  exceeding  that  of 
the  British  Empire.  This  gives  an  annual 
manvfactiire  of  t'jmiage  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  oraiich  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try therefore  must  be  two-thirds  of  it,  sacri- 
ficed, and  to  promote  o/:Aer  manufucturea.  And 
yet  this  vast  amount  of  manufacturing  industry 
is  employed  and  paid  by  commerce,  only  in- 
the  very  first  step   of  her  operations.     This  an- 


For  the  best  machine  whereby  the  moatmg  ot 
cotton,  usually  executed  by  hand,  may  be  com- 
pletely performed— the  Gold  Medal. 
To  the  Manager  of  two  or  uiore  plantations,  who 
shall  produce  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials 
from  those  by  whom  he  has  been  enii,>lojcd,  of 
his  diligence,  skill,  good  management  and  hu- 
manity, for  three  preceding  years — the  Gold 
Medal. 
To  the  Overseer  of  one  plantation,  who  shall 
produce  similar  testimonials — the  Silver  Me- 
dal. 

The  .animals  to  be  produced  before  the  Society 
at  the  house  oi  tlieir  meetiii,^,  at  the  old  K-iCe 
Ccnr.<e,  on  the  Monday  and  Tucsdsi)  previous  to 

^  t)ie  Ciiarleston  Kaces  ;  when  convenient,  a  speci-jniral  bounty  of  five  millions  of  dollars  paid  to  the 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight   hundred   and  j  nu-n  of  the  progeny  of  each  to  be  pioduccd,  ai  tbejfoiv'stcr  and  wooiiman,   to  the   iron  founder  and 
twenty-four,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  laud,  i  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  animal  ;  witliout|Sniith,  to  the  carpenter  and  shipwright,  does  but 
not  more  than  210  feet  square,  wherein,  by  any 
mode  of  culture  not  heretofore  generally  used  \n 
the  state,  or  by  the  application  of  any  manure, 
in  duantities  not  generally  practised,  the  pro- 
duction of  black  seed  cotton  shall  be  material- 
ly improved — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  a  similar  experiment  on  green  seed  cotton — 

the  Gold  Medal. 
For  ditto  on  Rice — the  Gold  Mei.al. 
For  ditto  on  Flint  Ccrr, — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  ditto  on  (iourd  Seed  Corn—  the  Gold  Medal. 
For  ditto  on  Sweet  Potatoes — the  Gold  Medal. 

But  the  committee  will  not  consider  eitiur  of 
the  above  experiments  entitled  to  the  prei^iium, 
unless  the   product   of  black   seed   cotton    sii.'il! 
amount   to   100  pounds  per   act 
seed  400  lbs. — of  rice  to  fc,0  bus! 
to  40  bushels,  ot    Goi:;d  Seed  C 
and  of  Sweet  Potatoes  to  450  h>-:i;jed  bushels. 
For  the  best  Stallion — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  full  blooded  Mare — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the   best  M;ire   for   imprc;ving  the  breed  of 

farm  horses — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Bull  for  raising  working  Oxen — tiie 

Gold  Medal. 
For  t!ie  best  Bull  for  raising  milch  cattle — the  , 

Gold  Medal.  motto  annihilate  the  market  for  our  great  south  |,„  the  growth  of  the  great  commercial  cities.  We 

For  the  best  Cow  for  each  of  the  above  purposes  '-'''"  staples.    It  would  be  to  force  the  South  Ame-I  ,,y  nothing  of  tlie  service  rendered  to  every  in- 

" '''cans  and  the  Hindoos  to  supply  tae  Britis.i  mar-Lu^.i^jy^i^  however   remote  or  distant  he  mav  be, 

ket  with  cotton,  which  they  soon  would  be  able, ^j^^  j^  enabled  by  commerce  to  take  advantage 
to  do,  It  the  British  manutactui  er  were  unable  tOpftjj^  crowded  population,  the  accumulated  capi- 
pay  ior  our  colum  with  his  taoncs.  Let  it  not  tal,  and  the  intense  competition  which  prevail  in 
be  said  we  should  at  home  consume  all  the  cot  Iforeign  countries;  and  thus  purchase  the  most 
ton  which  we  now  export.  On  the  contrary,  lijuseful  and  necessary  articlesat  the  cheapest  rate. 
It  be  correctly  maintained  that  in  general  rawjwe  sav  nothing  of  all  these,  but  we  rest  on  the 
materials  increase  seven  fold  in  value  by  manu-isi,„pi5.-preliraii)arv  fact,  that  the  commerce  of 
tacture,  we  should  consume  only  one  seventh  of  u^is  country,  in  the  outset  of  its  operations,  witli- 
what  isGoldinlin;:;!aud.  Weshouldbecomn.ittingiom    reckoning  profit  on   an     ounce  of  produce 


a  certificate  of  their  ability  will  be  required  ; 
and,  in  all  cases,  certificates  of  their  having  been 
bred  withi.i  the  state,  orhaving  been  imported,  and 
kept  for  s'-rvice  the  precednig  twelve  montlis. 
JOHN  HU?/1K,  President. 
Charlks  E.  Rowand,  :iecrciary. 
Charleston,  &/it.  23,  liiio. 

FRO:.I    THE    NOHTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

ARTICLE— ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 

MANIJFACrUKES. 
When    we  v/itness   the  zeal,  with  which  thel 


bring  the  vessel  to  the  quay.  Seventy  thousand 
seamen,  with  their  wives  and  children  are  next 
to  be  clothed  and  fed,  or,  in  other  words,  more 
than  nine  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  annually  by 
commerce,  in  the  single  article  of  wages  to  sea- 
men, at  the  rate  of  eleven  dollars  per  month. 
As  no  account  is  here  made  ot  the  superior  wa- 
ges of  ca))tains  and  officers,  this  estimate  is  quite 
within  bou.uls.  The  subsistence  of  the  crews,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  man  per  day,  amouuts 
to  over  five  millions  ot  dollars  per  annum.  And 
thus,  in  the  pay  and  sustenance  of  seamen  alone^ 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  expend- 
ed by  the  commerce  of  this  country,  in  the  wa- 
es  and  subsistence  of  the  laborers  it  eiiiiilcys. 


seed   coiion    suaiM  ,.  . .        —  '  i    j   !•  'o*-^  '""^  MuusiaLcucc  ui  luc   lauuicis  ii   emjjioys. 

;re,  that  of  ti  3en Pr^"^.^  "'  mMufictures  is  pleaded,  and  duties  onu;^,,,!^:;,;^^  ^^is  with  the  five  millions  annually  re- 
lels,  of  Flint  Corn  I 'o''"^''-:'^  ir.ii.O'taticn  are  demanded,  we  cannot  butl^jn;,.^,^^  ,o  j-^^p  ^j^g  American  tonnage  in  repair, 
:orn  to  70  bushels,  ''^"^^  '''--^  "^'^'^^  J"*"'=<^  s°   '^''t'C  a  portion  ot  the  ^,,g    ^^^^    nineteen  millions    annually   disbursed 


gricuUural,  tiie  commercial,  np.y  the  manufac 
Hiring  capital  and  industry  of  the  country  is  tube 
forced  out  of  the  channels,  in  which  it  has  flowed 
so  long  aittl  so  profitably,  for  the  sake  of  providing 
a  bounty  for  those  branches  of  industry,  which, 
were  they  profitable,  would  need  no  bounty  '.  To 
I  destroy  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
-the  1  would,  as  its  first  effect,  be  to  reduce  very  low,  if| 


by  the  s/ii/i  manufactory,  to  the  laboring  classes 
oi  the  community.  Here  "we  stop,  though  it  is 
as  we  have  said,  the  first  stage  of  commercial 
operations.  We  say  not  a  word  of  the  industry 
required  to  prepare  the  outward  cargo,  or  vend 
the  return  ca^-go,  each  of  whi^h  is  put  in  motion 
by  commerce,  th;  i  .rmer  to  the  enriching  of  the 
great  agricultural  states,  and  the  latter  resulting 


—the  GoldMenal. 
For  the  best  Ass — the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  best  Boar — the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  Sow — the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  Ram — the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  Ewe — the  Silver  Medal. 
For  the  best  conducted  cxpeiimeiit  of  the  culti- 
vation  of  winter   FIhx    on    swamp   or  marsh 

land— the  Gold  Medal. 
For  the  same  on  high  land — the  Gold  Medal. 

In  order  to  obtain  either  of  the  above  prizes 


_  ^ tlierefore  on  a  lar.je  scale,  the  SM.iieerror  which 's|„ppj,(i  foj.  exportation,  pays  to  the   hard  work- 

the  candidate  must  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  j  li"ii''«'d  hai;  committed  on  a  small  one,  in  forbid- Jjng  industry  of  the  country,;  nineteen  millions  of 
the  Society  a  particular  detail  of  the  quality  ofj^mg  the  importation  of  timber  from  the  north  oticiou^;.,,  annuallv.  .When  it  shall  be  proved  that 
soil,  the  preparatory  culture,  the  quantity  and;  Eurojje.-  She  has  injured  her  manufactures  by  tak-!m,y  q,.  ^11  of  the  manufacturing  estal)lishnicnts  of 
preparation,  if  any  of  the  seed,  the  kind  and  "'S  away  a  market  trom  them,  and  she  prcvir1es|ti,e  United  St.ites  do  this,  it  may  me  arsrued  with 
quantity  of  manure,  and  time  ot  its  application, 
the  culture  while  the  crop  is  growing,  the  mode 


of  collecting  in  harvest,  and  the  produce  ;  stat 

ing  also   the  produce  of  the   same   quantity   of 

land,  of  similar  natural  quality,  cultivated  in  the 

usual  manner  in  the  same  season.     The  facts  and 

circumstances  to  be  attested  by  one  or  more  ic- 

spce.talile   witnesses.     In  order  to   facilitate  the 

compliance  with  this  conditio:;,  primed  ret-.irns 

with  the  heads  of  such  inforuiation'  as  the  society 

req.iircs,  compendiously    arranged,  will  be  fur- 

ni.siied  to  those  who  may  require  them,   by  the 

Stcreta.y  of  the   Society,  on  ajiplication    at  his 

house.   No.  3j  Meeting-street,  Charleston 

For  the   best  constructed  machine  for  threshi'ig 

Rice,   which  has  been  in  aetual  operation  for 

one  season,  ■  adapted  to  general    use,   Ijy    the 

small  jjcwer  neces'^arv  to  give  jt  effect — the 

Gold  Medal. 

-^ 


timbcrtorhcrnavy  at  agreatcropensc.  But  thisjsome  piausiUility,  that  tliey  deserve  to  be  built 
is  not  the  worst, that  wouldhappen  to  us,  by  bu;ld-mp  -t  the  cott  of  our  commerce.  Meantimea  mo 
ing  up  manufactures  at  tlie  expense  of  our  com-l,„ent's  n-Ikction  ou  this  vast  amount,  which  is 
merce  ;  we  should  desfoy  the  most  fl-'urishing' paid  by  commerce  ai  annual  wages  to  those  whom 
j.,-««;,yKe.'«;-f  now  existing  in  America.  AUer  the'it  tmploys,  abundantly  shews,  that  in  commei- 
httle  domestic    manafacturcs,    by   which   singiejcial  eiucrprizes,  comparatively  .speaking  there  is 

one   of 

establish- 

a  hun- 

wanted 

|M-obably  amount,  ui  the  aggregate  to  one  hundred  i,,  the  outset.     There  is  not  probabiy  an  Aiiieri- 


millioiis  of  annual  value,  througliout  the  United 
States)  next  to  these  and  far  fteiore  any  of  the 
great  manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton,  of 
wool,  of  iron,  m-  of  glass,  we  place  ihf  nianufac- 
turf '.f  s/ti/ig.  The  t.inn-ige  of  Aiiuricain  i?l(i, 
was  estimated  at  seventy  onr;  millions  of  diUa' s 
in  vahv;  ;  Evo  thirds  of  -.'dvch  werr  tmployt.i  -n 
the  foreign  trade.     With  the  exception  of  a  con- 


rmi  mcixhant  ship  that  floats,  wortli  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  ana  the  great  mass  of  tu."  naviga^ 
tion  consists  of  vessels  which  are  built  and  fitted 


*  Ttnc/i  Coxe's  S'.itcmenC  'f  the  Arts  and 
Ma-.i'faciures  cf  the  United  States  of  America, 
..  xix\ 

t  iicybcrt,  p.  310,  311. 
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for  sea,  at  a  cost  of  fioni  four  to  f.ve,)ty  thousand 
dollars.  With  this  small  outfit,  the  globu  is  cir- 
cumnavigated, .ind  the  fcitilit) ,  the  clieai;iicss  of 
labor,  the  peculi.-ir  staples,  the  accumuhited  capi- 
tal and  improved  arts  of  every  country,  arc  laid 
under  contribnlion  to  enrich  ours.  Certainly  this 
is  the  circumstance  which  has  caused  our  com- 
merce to  flourish  so  much  beyund  our  manufac- 
tures. Not  a  want  of  ciil;ital,  as  some  writers 
allege,  but  a  want  of  capital  in  those  great  mass- 
es, which  are  rejuiredio  set  up  manufacturing 
establishments.  Capital,  instead  of  biiir.g  scarce, 
is  abundant  in  this  country,  if  by  capital  we 
mean  such  an  amount  of  value  as  enables  a  man 
to  undertake  a\ui  prosecute  an  independent  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  in  small  amounts — Without  re- 
flecting that  the  existence  of  capital  in  small  and 
V  iJely  diffused  portions  is,  like  the  statute  of  dis- 
trll/Utions  which  is  one  gieat  cause  of  it,  not  a 
disadvantage,  but  the  happiest  feat'jre  of  our  po- 
litical condition  ;  without  rcHccting  that  our  pro 
gress  is  so  rapid,  tliat  notwithstan'ling  its  jjerpe 
tual  division  and  distribution,  capital  is  already 
gathering  itself  into  massea,  competent  to  the 
most  expensive  undertakings  ;  our  i-ianufaclur- 
ing  writers  have  hit  upon  tlie  notable  device  of 
raising  a  capital  to  carry  on  this  business;  and 
the  burden  of  all  their  writings  and  addresses  is 
*  wc  wish  to  raise  a  capital  large  enougii  to  carry 
on  a  woolen  factory,  and  we  call  upon  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country  to  pay  us  twenty  cent-s  on 
every  dollar  he  coHsnrnes,  toward  raising  this 
capital,  of  which  we  stand  in  need.'  Suchclainss 
need  but  be  plainly  stated. 

ON  MILDEWED  WHEAT. 

Retnarks  hy  the  Editor  of  the  London  Farmer's 

Journal,  da(ed,  ylugust  11,  W:Z5. 

Our  very  respectable  correspondent  (Mr.  Hill- 
yard)  has,  in  this  day's  Journal,  reviveil  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mildew  subject ;  havin*-,  it  ap- 
pears, adopted  the  opinion  that  e.\cess  of  nntri- 
ment  causes  the  disease,  under  certain  circinn- 
stances,  by  exuding  through  the  straw.  It  iscci- 
tain  that  when  the  mildew  ta):es  place,  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  in  proportion  ari'csted  and  tlie  per-i 
feet  filling  of  the  grain  is  prevented,  or  stayed, 
in  proportion  as  the  disease  takes  place,  early  or 
late,  as  to  the  progress  of  ripening.  If  the  grain! 
be  filled,  and  a  little  approaching  to  hr.rdness,! 
the  disease  only  take?  oft"  somewhat  of  the  bright-  j 
ness  of  the  quality,  by  shrivelling  the  latergrains  :l 
but  if  the  grains  be  milky,  ar.d  the  disease  bad,| 
the  produce  may  be  shrivelled,  up,  and  the  ears 
ripened  ])erpendicuiarly  with  nothmg  in  tlieni 
that  can  be  threshed  out. 

But  if  the  nutriment,  by  excess,  burst  through 
the  straw,  why  or  how  should  it  take  the  form  oi  a 
fungus.^  for  this  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Nei- 
ther if  accidental /ros^s  arrested  the  sap,  and  caus- 
ed it  to  come  through,  would  this  conseipience 
follow.  The  sap  might  *.oi  m  a  gummy,  or,  at 
last,  a  powdery  matter:  but  clearly  it  r.iust  be  a 
semi-liquid  substance  at  first.  It  is  not,  there 
fore,  the  exuding  of  the  sap.  'J'here  ha\e  been 
facts  observed,  and  stated  in  this  Journal,  which 
sufficiently  refute  the  above  notions;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, there  have  not  been  any  theories  of  the 
mildew  but  what  are  rendered  nvig.itory  by  the 
contradictory  circumstances  under  which  the  dis- 
e.'Si  takes  place.  The  Editor  once  observed  in 
a  fii  10  near  Lynn,  a  crop  of  wheat,  growing  ]iarl 
on  a  lising  hill,  wh'ch  was  short  and  standing, 
and  pail  in  a  hollo. v  tlo'.vn  towards  the  fence, 
■which  was  '.ong  and  laid  flat  Tue  lirrt  part  was 
nearly  <lestroved  witli  mih.ew,  bi.'  the  latter  w.vs 
brigi.t  and  gooci  The  Udiv  pKrl  of  this  field 
was  rather  a  poor  sandy  loam,  but,  deepening  to 


the  hollow,  the  soil  was  ajjiiroaching  to  cl  iv. 
Tliis  latter  had  by  far  the  most  nulrin.ent,  lint  il 
did  not  burst  through.  On  a  farm  at  Ketton, 
near  Stamford,  sonic  years  ago,  they  were  reap- 
ing eaily  wheals  about  the  middle  of  /Xugust, 
very  mud»  mikiewed,  though  light  and  middlin;^; 
cro])R.  Some  crojjs  on  the  same  farm  were  then 
green  and  much  heavier,  and  would  not  be  reap- 
ed in  less  th.an  a  fortnight  :  these  proved  Ijriglit 
and  good.  Upon  due  examination,  the  soil  where 
the  first  grew  was  shallow  and  full  of  small 
loose  stones,  biit  liie  other  part  of  the  land  was 
clay,  though  not  good,  yet  ,ve!l  worked.  These 
and  all  other  fac-s  which  we  have  observed,  go  to 
prove  that  good  clay  soils  seldom  mildew  their 
wlKiits  ;  if  there  be  an  over  proportion  of  vege- 
table mould,  or  of  raw  dung,  or  if  the  bottom  be 


MKMOIUS  O?  .MU.  KOTIISCHILD. 
Mr.  N.  iVI.  Kothsehild  is  descended  from  a  Ger- 
man lineage.  Mr.  K.  sought  to  establish  his  for- 
tune in  England.  Various  were  his  vicissitudes 
in  early  life  ;  by  his  industry  and  prudential  con- 
duct, he  acquired  considerable  property  in  the 
linen  trade  at  Manchester,  vast  quantities  of 
which  aniclo,  were  exported  during  the  last  war 
to  the  Continent,  where  Mr.  Rothschild  availed 
himself  of  tlie  peculiar  advantage  of  his  broth- 
er's agency  in  that  quarter  of  Europe.  I'revi- 
ously  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Rothschild 
transferred  the  scene  of  commercial  operations 
from  Manchester  to  r.,ondon.  He  then  became  a 
considerable  speculator  in  tlie  Foreign  and  Brit- 
tish  Securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  after 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  (ioldsmidt,  assum- 
impenetrableto  the  fibres,  or  ill- drained  where  it'ed  a  ver.-  prominent  station  in  the  money  market, 
is  iui;)ervious  to  water,  the  mildew  may  take  lint  the  principal  accident  which  contributed  to 
place.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  not  the  quaa-  the  rapid  elevation  of  our  Modern  Crossus,  was 
tity,  but  the  Icind  of  nutriment,  which  may  cause|the  esc.ipe  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1814. — 
or  prcvciil  the  disease  ;  or  rather,  it  is  owing  to|Li  coiiseijuence  of  Mr.  ll.'s  superior  means  of 
the  atmosijheric  changes  to  which  light  anil  pnl-;iiifofmation  on  the  Continent,  (his  iniporta:it  oc- 
ve.rulent  soils  are  liable:  frequent  rains  afteV  ajciirrence  was  known  to  him  nearly  forty-eight 
series  of  v;arni  weather  (and  contrariwise)  mayjiiours  before  it  was  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
affect  the  fibres  having  but  loose  hold  of  tl 
earth,  in  a  very  different  manner  from  tho: 
hich,  on  the  approach  ol  harvest,  are  inijiacted 


lyjiiours  before  it  was  in  the  possession  of  any 
ic  person  in  this  country.     He  did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  every   advantage  wliich  this  priority 
of  intelligence  presented.     His  agents  went  into 


in  a  self-moist  clay  soil.     The  effect  seems  to  be  the     market    and    sold  prodigious  quantities  of 

that  the  health  of  the  plants  is  interrupted,  they  '-      ''"'-  '         -'  ' -^ 

fall  into  a  state  of  premature  decay,  and,  like  all 
decaying  vegetables,  throw  out  fungi. 

Excepting  what  is  indicated  by  this  general 
mode  of  expression,  our  agricultural  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  the  cause  of  the  mildew 
v.-ill  never  he  discovered.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  hav 
ing  ascertained  that  in  every  speck,  or  blotch,  in 
the  straw,  there  was  a  crop  of  fungi,  and  that 
the  heads  of  these  ripened  and  discharged  a  black 
powder,  directly  inferred  that  this  powder  would 
spread  on  other  straws  and  propiigate  the  disease. 
In  the  same  manner  those  persons  must  have  ar- 
gued who  have  ascribed  the  disease  to  neighbor- 
ing barlierry-bushes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
mildew  cannot  be  propagated  by  any  outward  ap- 
;;iication  of  disea'^ed  plants  to  healtliy  ones  ;  nor 
by  any  mode  of  contact  however  varied,  as  to 
heat  or  moisture,  and  progress  of  ripening.  It  is 
also  quite  certain  that  the  disease,  in  making  its 
appearance,  breaks  through  tlie  cuticle,  or  out- 
ward .ikin  of  the  plant,  indicatiir,  the  fact  that 
the  seed  which,  by  vegetating,  produces  tiie  visi- 
ble effect,  is  encioacd  in  the  parcnchymous  sub- 


stock.  The  consternation  was  dreadful !  Every 
one  suspected  danger,  none  knew  where  to  look 
for  it.  The  panic  was  epidemic!  On  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  fact,  the  general  cry  was  sauxie  qui 
tiiiut  •  and  the  object  of  our  ])resent  article  bore 
off  the  immense  sum,  gained  by  his  success  on 
this  great  and  extraoi'dinary  occasion. 

Mr.  Rothschild,  thus  fortified  in  wealth,  and 
enjoying  at  this  time  the  almost  exclusive  means 
of  acquiring  the  fii-bt  intelligence  from  the  Conti- 
nent, soon  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
and  importance,  the  maturity  of  whicli  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  be_n  accomplished  at 
the  present  moment.  He  availed  himself  of  a 
conjunction  with  his  brothers,  (who  are  also 
great  capitalists  on  the  Continent,)  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acrministering  to  the  wants  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Emjjeror  of  Russia,  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Sjiain  ;  the  Republic  of  Coiumbia 
and  other  States,  w'lo.  negotiated  loans  on  terms 
higiily  profitable  to  him  ;  and  which  have,  with 
the  advantages  of  the  courses  of  exchange,  and 
other  incidental  benefits,  realized  immense  sums 
in  addition  to  his  fortunate  spccuhtions  in  British 
But  the  great  couji 


..■.,  ,  T.  .1         ■■-         1    .         Stock.     But  the  great  couh  ds  main  of  .Mr.  R 

stance  ol  the  culm.     It  seems,   hcre.orc,  that  we;,,„,„i,t,j  i„  i.jj  out-generalling  the  Gallic  Fman- 
are  under  the  necessity  o^  believing  that  these; ..c.-s  in  the  recent  French  Loin, 
seeds  (inconceivably  minute)  are  absorbed  trom'^  ction  h 


Iri  that    tr.ins- 
is  supposed  to  have  cleared  upwards 


the  soil  with  the  food  of  the  plant ;  and  if  so,jof  lioo:OG(i:  by';^r;on:mi;^;;;  ^^^^Z^^ 
here  IS  no  difficulty  m  supposing  that  soils  most  e„t  of    the.  advantages  of  the  courses     of   Ex- 

liarde  to  mildew,  are  most  cliarged  with  these' (^ij.y,,,^.  i 

seeds-and  that  the  crops  growing  thereon  arej  "  y/the  fortuitous  occurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
nore  filled  with  them  than  such  as  grow  on  goodjcumstances,  Mr.  R.  has  been   enabled  to  amass 

greater  wealth,  than  .any  man  that  ever  existed 


clays,  where  the  straw  is  reedy  and  hard.  Ifl 
this  reasoning  be  not  satisfactuiy,  wc  have  no- 
thing else  to  say,  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain soils  to  mildew  their  wheats  in  certain  sea- 
sons. The  disease  being  a  pai'asitic  plant,  wc 
must  say  th.at  nature  has  endosved  the  straw  with 
a  formative  nisus,  or  power  of  producing  the 
plant  under  certain  effects  of  the  atmosphere 
But  rea'dy  there  are  iniiuiiierable  other  facts  in 
nature  which  are  equally  inexplicable,  and  which 
give  tis  no  disturbance  at  all.  It  is,  however,  ve- 
ry creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  those 
who  have  doi-.e  all  in  their  power  to  opea  this 
source  of  knowle  !gt,  so  as  to  render  !)enefit  to 
'.o  agriculture  ;  though  unfortunately  it  amounts 
to  no  more  tlian  a  steady  conviction,  now  takiiiic 
place,  that  the  disease  is  by  no  means  to  be  pre^ 
vented. 


in  England.  It  would  be  impossible  for  others 
to  estimate  his  property,  wiieii  Mr.  R.  has  de- 
clared that  he  could  ::ot  do  it  himself.  It  has 
oeen  asserted,  however,  that  he  can  command 
upwards  of  Fifteen  Millions  sterling  at  anv  time 
it  required !  When  it  is  considered  that  "  mo- 
ney, the  sinew  of  war,"  is  in  its  amount  illimita- 
ble, and  in  its  control  so  much  at  the  mere  voli- 
tion of  Mr.  R.  it  ceases  to  surprise  the  re^rler, 
that  such  a  man  should  be  necessary  to  tht^  Po- 
tentates of  Europe,  and  that  his  friendship  and 
assistance  should  be  no  lesi  anxiously  sought, 
than  promptly  and  powerfully  afforded. 

Mr.  K.''t:'.';child  is  a  Baron  of  the  German  em- 
pire, to  l':j  Emperor  of  which,  he  has  rendered 
some  essential  services.  He  is  about  43  years  of 
age,  and  possesses  a  family  of  nine  children.  His 
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niuue  of  Ine  is  icum.  Ka'oic  lor  its  leti red  descnp 
tion.  Unlike  his  great  predecessoi-,  (Goldsniidt,) 
he  does  not  boast  of  his  choice  and  exquisite 
wines,  or  herald  his  hospitality  towards  the  Prin- 
ces of  the  blood.  His  appearance  is  unostenta- 
tious: his  deportment  familiar;  and  his  manners 
unaffetted  anu  affable.  His  conversational  style 
on  'Change  is  rapid,  acute,  and  discriminating, 
lie  carries  about  him  no  aristocratical  feeling  ; 
neither  does  he  affect  a  singularity,  the  common 
concomitant  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  the  im 

His  face 


through  the  centre  and  water  pit,  that  receive'. 
a6i  feet  water  .vheel  having  both  onds  ot  in. 
shaft  at  liberty  to  receive  cogwheels  to  coramu 
nicate  motion  to  any  part  of  three  stories,  and  tn- 
house  IS  now  fully  occupied  with  machiner)  ; 
my  foundations  being  4  feet  base,  heavy  stone 
laid  across  the  wall.  I  built  another  since,  and 
had  no  reason  to  alter  the  plan  of  the  former, 
but  pursued  it — the  house  was  55  feet  long,  ana 
45  wide  ;  my  walls  2  feet  6  inches,  the  first  stoi ) , 
2  feet  the  next,  and  20  inches  to  the  third,  leaving 
an   offset  of  6  inches    at  each   floor,  to  rest  the 


rets  of  tiie  ditf(.-rent  iiiids  (_tlie  produce  jf  ajjiS 

two  acres,)  viz  : 

9  liarrels  of  Con^  mtia,  containi.ig  301  galls. 
6     do.  Tokay,  ao.  202 

3     do.         Bland  Madeira,      do.  102 

5     do.  of  the  above  grapes  raix'd  do.  158 
2     do.  Worthington  grape,    do.  64 

1  keg  made  of  the  Fox  Grape,  cul- 
tivated, 10 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


uotenre  of  mental  pecuniary  plenitude.    .    ,  ,  .„ „„o„,  .„„ 

is  distinguished  by  a  lack  of  that  piercing  intelli- jends  oi  the  main  girders  on,  and  to  prevent  any 
gencewlich  lights  up  and  animates  the^xpres-  break  in  the  walls  :  both  of  these  mills  ai-e  sound 
fions^f  those  proverbial  for  their  acutenes;  but  |  walls   without  a  crack  ;  the  hrst  has  bexn  bull 
there  is  a  quickness  in  the  eve,   which  denotes  a  j  thirty  years,  the  other  twenty  years,  the  toimei 
lively  and  Unremitting  watchfulness  of  the  mind,  was  burnt  and  rebuilt  on  the  same  walls 
on  every  subject  of  general  interest.  I     Respecting  biicK  walls,  I  have  not  had  expe 


Total  837  galls, 
of  whxh  about  one  seventh  will  be  lees,  &c. 

The  grapes  did  not  ripen  so  well  nor  so  equally 
this,  as  they  did  last  year,  and  were  upwards  of 
two  weeks  later  in  ripening;  and  a  great  many- 
more  mildewed  and  rotted  than  usual,  owing  lo 
the  wet  weather  in  August. 

To  answer  a  numuer  of  enquiries,  of  how  much 

wine  will  a  busael  of  grapes  produce  ?    I   had 

.,         ...         ,,,  h,-,!    oT<ri  11.   irpnr    iiii-ir   imriniuu   in  .Ta..^. — .  „..^^ .. ,twenty-two    busUels   of    the    Constantia   grapes 

Sra\aifofaSr;"tuSf;^^^ 

tiuigLs  a  uauiL  i>i  au     1     ;. „,,,i   „,,iripnlv  vp-  as  aiiv  ouc  of  the  sl  ghtest  obser\  ation  must  know,  lUe   bushel,  and    when  picked  oft  the  bunches, 

ifewi "g  r,  ;°col  o^q^y.^^He' "ote  1  Tn'^^l  irhT'sUr b"nV  fnes  will  a.sorb  water,  andjthey  measured  12,  bus,|.s.  and  weighed  sixty- 
remakabTy  retentive,  and  the  powers  of  mental  ! burst  to  pieces  the  first  of  their  freezi  ig  andlsix  pounds  the  bushel -I  hey  were  then  bruised 
IildU  on  socop  ous  y  trong,  that  he  effects  all  his  i  thawing  afterwards.  Those  were  hard,  wel  and  put  uuo  a  vat  and  after  the  pulp  and  color- 
nmense  calculations  without  the  agency  of  pen  .burnt  to  top  the  chimney  ol  a  sawmill  ;  a  great  ing  matter  was  dissolved,  (which  took  three 
or  paper  and  o  ten  at  those  times,  when  the  freshet  about  4  years  after  moved  my  sa.v  mill.. days)  the  juict  was  drawn  ott  from  the  bottom 
dn  of  business  "gives  note  of  preparation"  for  so  far  as  to  cause  it  to  be  taken  to  pieces  ;  we  of  the  s;a  ,  and  produced  fi.ty  tour  gallons  of  pure 
a  "  rise  01  fall."  His  genius  is  of  that  order,  collected  most  of  the  bnck,  but  some  was  ouried  juice.— Then  the  skins  and  seeds  were  put  to  the 
which  often 
or  disadvantage 
ties  have 
ments  are 
his  attack 

Mr   Rnthsrhilrl"^  private  rharactcr  is  we  be-  ment  broke,  rather  than  leave  the   moi  tar,  that  bruised  and  lermented   one   night,  when   there 

liefe    a^aSle  L'^^is  pub^^^^^  had  lain  un  er  water  ten  years-rhis  proved  that  .as    forty  three   gallons    of   pure   juice   drawn 

Ileaifruserits  L^ev^enw   wit^^^  and  water  had  no  effect  on  the  mortar  cement,  after,  from  them,  and  when  they  were  submitted  to  the 

iie  amuses  lus   ocncvjiciiv,c    wiii.  j     &  ,       ;,,.;,,„  a,.,;,  fa;,.iv  dry.                                                       press,  they  producer  sixteen  gallons  more ;  inak- 

liberality.  .When  solicited  to  countenance  an  In-  be  ngfiiU  due'fng  ,„'  all  fifty-nine  gallons.llf  the  season   had 

fneveT^ak^a^"ub"i'c  pan     "^^^^^  f-'^    -"d   and   good    lime   well  be'en  drier,  1  s'nppose  there  would  not   have  been 

LprosUoudo)moiev;^nan;ethes^  burnt,  and  well  worked,  and  not  to  put  in  a  very  so  much  juice  in  the  grapes  but  U  would  have 

suppose  you  Qo  J  mo.iey,  name         ,     ;^'  ,^,       i^^.^-e   portion  of  lime,    leaving  it   to  mellow  in  ueen   richer— but  I   have   no  doubt  on  an    ave- 

tu   o^m'e  V  b^"Ut  ngTo1>Na,^^^^ 

sum!"   Hi;  eleeLsyrrfc^^^^^^^  a  month  all  the  better,  then  work  it  all  produce  mor.  than    tr.o   and  a    half  gallons   to 

ly  distributed  amongst  objects  o^  the  jew^^^^^^  ^^  ^i    ^„   .    .    b„„^   ^^.jeira 

lyju  „,?'„?.?".?,  "  1"!  "?'■„.    ..„H  r,l„Un,hrnnv  the  base  secured  by  heavy  plank  laid  in  the  bot-|  _a„d  it  has  been  the  wors:  year  tnat  I  ever  knev 


perishable   rep 

advantage  to  his  family  in  after  ages. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


of  grapes  in  the  bunches, 

a  barrel  of  wine — and  an 

remedy.     It  is  the  well  securin'g  the"  foundation  | acre  will  on"an  average,  make  upwards  of  four 

that  is  of  the  first  importance,  no  good  is  to  be. hundred  gallons. 


had  troin  the  extra  thickness — I  have  seen  a  j 
feet  wall  of  brick  built  to  a  large  and  powerful 
mill,    beconurig  thinner,  as   it   advanced  up  ;  I 


I  should  think  24  inches  up  to  the  ground  fioor, 
then  20  inches  the  first  story,  and  eighteen  above. 


by  pouring  i.. . 

solid  and  it  becomes  as  one  solid  mass— and  1 
think  less  than  that  would  do,  except  the  house 
is 

Rnt 

shriiik  and  leave  vacancies,  and  the  walls  de- 
pending on  the  wood,  lej.ves  a  vacancy   to  settle 


FOUNDATION  WALLS  FOR  MILLS.  .  u 

In  Veply  tosome  enquiries  made  in  the  Ameri-  donot  ktiow  the  proportion 
can  Farmer  No.  27,  on  the  suliject  of  securing 
the  foundation  of  brick  walls  for  mills.  The  wri- 
ter has  not  actually  built  any  of  that  kind  ot  ma- 
terial, but  has  often  seen  detects  in  the  bad  man- 
aecment  of  foundations  of  brick  and  stone  both, 
bv  not  laying  them  deep  enough,  more  especially 
when  the  water  wheel  was  p'  ced  close  on  the 
ouf  side.  It  ought  to  be  an  universal  rule  to 
avoid  placing  the  water  wheel  near  to  the  main 
finuse  walls  ;  it  should  be  distant  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  safeguard  wall  between  the  water  wheel 
an!  house,  which  will  of  course  require  a  lon- 
ger shaft.  IT 
Now,  if  the  situation  of  ground  will  admit,  1 

shotld    prefer   the  placing  the  water  wheel   in 

the  centre  of  the  building ;  then  you  avoid  any 

bad  effect  of  water  undermining  any  but  the  pit 

walls  which  ate  easily  repaired,    if   any  failure 

happened,  they  not  being  higher  than  the  ground 

floor.     I  have   built  two  stone    mill  houses  with 

he.Av   walls,  and  one  was  85  feet  lon.s,  35  wid.-. 

which   gave  ample  room  lor  the  water  iJiwsing 


I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Very  respccifully, 
Your's  &c. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

p.  S. As  there  were  considerajie   quantities 

^„^..  . ,.  _  ot  grapes  kold  in  the  market,  antl  other  Aise  Uis- 

amply  strong,  and  grout  the  walls  at  every  layer,        ^^  ^^j-  ^^^  given  a>vay,  1  tnmk  I  must  have  nad 
bv  pouring  in  mortar  in  a  liquid  state,  this  fills  it  ^^^^^,  -^^q  tjushels. 


The  Egyptian  millet  you  sent  me,  grew  up- 

,..„  .  wards  of  10  feet  high,  and  has  heads  of  more  tn  iU 

designed  tora  great  and  uncommon  burthen. — I^q  im^hes  long,  only  one  of  which  Dlosso.ued,  .  .d 
It  seasoned  timber  is  important ;  if  green,  they  ^y^^  destroyed  last  night  by  the  frost.- I'lii.  acn- 


one  side  of  the  wall  more  than  the  other. 


C.  K. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

MAKING  WINE — practical  and  useful 

FACTS. 


Vineyard,  near  George-  Town, '! 
D.  C.  Sefit.  3i)th,  185(3.5 


Sefit. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  have  this  day  put  the  last  barrel  ot  wine  o 
this  vintage  in  my  cellar— 1  uave  tweuty-tive  liai 


oyed  : 
na  grew  very  luxuiianlly,  being  now  more  than 
seven   feec  high— the  frost  has  not  yet  injured  it 

it  is   lull  of  blossoms,  and  has  soii.e  seed  pods 

which  1  fear  will  not  ripen,  an  1  as  it  appears  to 
be  an  annual  plant,  will  of  Course  be  lost. 

J.  A, 


Cneaft  Method  of  making  Blacking  for  Shoes. 
ivory-black,  two  ounces ;  biow«  sugar,  one 
.unce  and  a  half;  and  sweet  oii,  .i.Ul  .  table- 
-.poonful  — Mix  them  well,  and  men  i,iadualjjr 
add  half  a  pint  of  siuail  ueer. 


Jt  .... 


No.  S9.] 


From  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  A'ew  York. 

CN  THE  NECESSITY  OF  CHANGING 
SFFD. 
[Frov)  the  Farmer's  Magazine.'] 
•'Havf  you  found  it  of  service  to  change  the  seed 
'  of  plants,  from  one  soil  or  climate  to  another, 
'  and  whv  ? — From  the  aln.ost  universal  adop- 
'tionof  the  practice,  it  seems  that  experience 

•  has  fully  justified  it.     In  the  rase  of  exotics, 
"  that  do  not   arrive   at  perfection  in  an  alien 

•  climate,  it  does  not  seem   wonderful  ;  but  in 

•  the  cnse  of  naturalized  vegetables,  I  cannot 
•ts)  lain  it.' — Bath  Society  Pafiert 

5iR — Not  having  access  to  a  complete  set  of 
youi  useful  work,  I  am   nut  a-ivare   of  what  dis- 
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even  of  a  ntighbouring  farm  under  the  si-me  cir- 
tumstances  of  soil  .ind  climate  as  his  r.wi,  if  the 
com  produced  on  that  farm,  from  being  more 
nearly  related  to  a  good  stock  of  seed,  happens 
to  bele6sdegene.rated.  This,  however,  does  not 
furnish,  evidence  of  an  abstract  efficacy  in  a 
change  oi  soed  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  the  farmer 
would  net  have  bettered  his  circumstances  had 
he  not  obtained  seed  of  a  quality  superior  to  what 
was  produced  on  his  own  farm.  Again,  we 
know  that  crops  may  become  deteriorated,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  too  general  practice  of  sow- 
ing corn  nearly  as  it  grows,  using  little  pains  to 
separate  the  good  seeds  from  weak  and  imper- 
fect ones  ;  or  by  a  faulty  rotation,  or  by  many 
other  circumstances  of  mismanagement.  In  such 
a  case,  it  may  be  a  temporary  improvement  to 
o'ltain  a  fresh  supply  of  seed.  But  this  does  not 
ciis>ions  it  has  furnished  on  the  subject  of  the  establish  the  abstract  efficacy  of  a  change  ;  for 
n'  ctss-ity  of  a  change  of  seed  in  the  cultivation  still  the  improvement  depends  solely  on  the  far- 
oi  corn  ;  but,  as  an  endeavour,  however  humble,  imer  having  selected  seed  of  a  quality  better  than 
to  fix  the  principles  of  that  necessity,  niay  at  his  own,  otherwise  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
tle  approaching  season  not  be  uninteresting  to  pose  that  his  crops  could  have  been  meliorated 
faimers,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  ot  submitting  by  a  chaiii^e.  In  short,  in  every  supposable  case 
what  has  occurred  to  me  from  an  impeiftct  con-  of  change  of  seed,  any  improvement  that  takes 
sidcration  of  it.  place    must    be  the   effect  of  some   concomitant 

I  urn  rstand  a  belief  in  an  abstract  necessity  cl^-inge  of  obvious  circumstances  ;  and  the  ne 
fci  an  ccasunal  ch.mee  of  seed  to  be  verv  ge  '^'"^'^y  ."*  *"«  change  seems  to  have  no  relation 
neralU  tntertained,  and  to  be  founded  on  a'sup-  f° '^"^  je  ne  sais  guoi,  that  my.sterious  antipathy 
posed  repugnance  between  the  soil  of  a  farm  and  '":^^"."  ^"^/°"  a"°  a  particular  race  of  plants, 
asncctssion  ot  plants  descendta  trom  a  particu-  which  is  said  to  be  excited  by  their  long  famili- 
lar  stock  of  seed.  This  antipathy  is  said  to  be  a  ^'"y-  ^  "'^ '^  '"^  abstract  necessity  of  which  1 
s.cret  principle  in  the  economy  of  plants  ;  and  P''«;sume  to  dispute  the  existence  ;  maintaining, 
those  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  unable  to'"'''V  "^r"" '^°  "^^'^^'*"^' ^°'"  " '^'^^"*>''"S  t'l^  seed 
account  for  it,  consider  it  sufficient  to  say,  the,"  P'^l^s  from  one  soil  or  climate  to  another," 
soil  tires  of  the  plants,  or  the  plants  of  the  soil.i""'''^^'"  *'»«=  case  of  a  degeneracy  of  crops,  from 
In  this,  it  appears  tome,  there  is  much  delu-  ^''","'.  °'  *V^  obvious  causes  I   have  alluded  to  ; 
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for  I    hold    that,    abstractedly,    there    is  ?"°   'P  ^"f'^  ,^  c^'s^-  an   improvement  can  be  ef 
no  efficacy   in,  and   therefore   no  necessity  for  a  ]^.'!;}.       "'"Y   "y  obtaining  a  supply  ot  better  seed 

change  of  seed.    The  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  ,i„,,'t'^°";,'^„  ';°'jl^  '^'^^'^  '"  "''^''^^1  '^'^''^  '^^"  ^^ 
shall  endeavour  to  explain.  '^'"' "    '^"'^"  '"    "  "    """"    "         ' 

Without  going  into  the  never-to-be-determin 
ed    question.    What    is  the   fond  of   plants  *     I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  each  sj.ecies  of  vegeta 
bit  has  its  peculiar  pabulum  ;  and  that  this  pecu- 
liar  matter  must  exist  in  the  S(  il  in  which    the 


any  efficacy  in  a  change,  except  the  object  be  to 
obtain  a  better  variety  of  a  particular  plant  than 
what  is  already  possessed.  With  this  view,  it 
may  be  justifiable  to  sow  seed,  though  even  in- 
ferior, asasani/ilc,  to  what  is  already  produced 
on  the  farm,  if  superiority  of  soil,  climate,  or 
1     f  ,1,  .    1  ...  •  .u        •      •.        1,         (Cultivation,  afl'ord  a  reasonable  prosnect  of  im- 

seed  of  tha  plant  is  sown,  otherwise  it  will  not       „,;      ^,,,     ^,„/,.      „f  j,^^  new  vrriety. 

be  produced  m  a  pertec    state.     If  any    particu-  '    j  am  quite  awarl  of  the  nicetvof  th^ 


larspecies  of  vegetable  be  repeatedly-cuV.iva.edL^dT'.^l  I'of  ^f  «^'  "'"'y  °^  '"'  ^"^'"r- 
in  the  same  field,  it  ma^  so  exhaust  its  food  in  jl.uss  o.  '^t  Z  T^h. n'^T^  iT  '°/'" 
that  soil,  that  the  latter  will  become  i.nfit  to  „ro-lf  1?.'k  °  V  ?™„'„.'"  .1  \''^^^  A'''"''.  ^  '"^^'^  '^°"^ 

respond- 


'"'f ''""'"■'     c,^".r  .  ^H"  •="■). ^"'-'vaeuj  and   sensibile   of  my   ewn   incompetencv 

t       ^;  n^^n  1 1     f    :•       become  i.nfit  to  pro-  enough,  if  some  of  your  enlightened  corre 
dm.   the  plant  in  perfection;  and  othe.    circum-  ^nts  should  be  induced,   from  what   I  hav 


St  uicts,  such  as  the  application  of  ceitain  ma- 
nuns,  may  incajiacitate  a  piece  of  land  from 
c.^i lying  a  particular  species  of  plant  to  maturity. 
But,  in  tl  is  case,  a  mere  change  of  seed  will 
not  prove  a  remedy.  Something  must  be  done  to 
restoie  to  the  land  the  pabulum  of  the  plant 
sought  to  be  cultivated  in  it,  otherwise  a  change 
of  seed  will  prove  of  no  avail.  Again,  I  conceive 
tl  ;it  a  plant,  after  being  deteriorated,  by  unfit- 
ness of  soil,  inadequacy  of  climate,  or  faulty 
cultivation,  may  be  restored,  by  being  transfer- 
red to  better  soil,  or  a  more  genial  climate,  or 
by  being  nore  carefully  cultivated.  But  this  is 
no  proof  of  an  al)stract  efficacy  in  a  change  of 
seed.  Here  there  is  a  concomitant  change  of 
ciicumstances,  which  pl.iinly  accounts  for  the 
improvement  :  for  we  are  entitled  to  hold,  th^t 
corn,  once  degenerated,  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
a  more  vigorous  state,  unless  it  be  transferred  to 
land  different  in  the  ciicumstances  either  of  cli 
mate,  soil,  or  mode  of  cultivation.  Still  further, 
coin  crops  may  degenerate  bv  the  graduil  opera- 
ti  11  of  an  unfavourable  clim'.te,  or  by  tiie  natu 
ral  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  rais 
ed  In  such  a  case,  the  farmer  finds  an  advan 
ta^e  in  having  recourse  to  fresh  seed,  the  pro 
duce  of  a  more  genial  climate  or  better  land,  or 


to  edify  us  with  their  sentiments. 
Stonehaven,  od  January,  1820. 


have  said, 
Xn. 


^dUoT\a\  VoYve.s\>ovvAence. 


TO  KILL  INSECTS  WHICH  ATTACK 
FRUIT  TREKS. 

S/iri/igfietd,  4th  October,  1823. 
So  many  compUints  prevail  about  the  insects 
that  injure  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  the  peach, 
;hat  I  take  tlie  libei-ty  to  ask  an  idle  corner  for  the 
i'oUowing  application,  which  is  believed  to  be  ve- 
ry efficacious.  Let  one  drachm  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  dissolved  in  a  gill  of  gin,  and  diluted 
with  four  quarts  of  soft  water,  then  apply  the 
mixture  with  a  paint  brush,  it  does  no  injury  to 
the  trees,  but  eft'ectually  destroys  all  the  vermin. 
J.  S.  Ski.vner,  Esq. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  corresjiondent  dated 
AIoRG\>jTON,  12th  September,  1823. 
"  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  have  the 
goodntss  to  give  us  the  method  of  preparing  thi 
I';  voligneous  acid,  whether  by  saturation,  1). 
distillation,  or  in  w.iat  way, — the  kind  of  wooii 
chat  yiclus  it  in  tne  greatest  quantity  ?" 


From  "  ExpERiMt\'rs  in  Chkmistrv." 

To  firevent  Beer  from  gr  .jing  flat. 
Put  into  a  cask,  contdining  eigiitten  gallons,  a 
pint  of  ground  malt,  susjjended  in  a  bag,  and 
close  the  bung  perfectly;  the  beer  will  be  im- 
proved during  the  whole  time  of  drawing  it  for 
use, 

i  0  recover  Beer  nuhen  sour. 
When  beer  is  become  sour,  add  some  oyster 
shells,  calcined  to  whiteness,  or  a  little  powdered 
chalk.  Either  of  these  will  correct  the  acidity, 
and  will  make  it  brisk  and  sparkling.  It  should 
be  drank  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Some 
use  salt  of  tartar. 

To  bottle  Porter. 

It  has  been -supposed  by  many  persons,  tha'.  in 
bottling  porter  tliere  is  some  preparation  made 
use  of  not  generally  understood  :  readers  may 
rest  assured,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
produce  good  bottled  porter,  than  attention  to 
the  following  rules: 

Let  the  bottles  be  clean  washed  and  drained 
dry —the  corks  sound  and  good,  for  this  is  essential. 
Fill  the  bottles  on  one  day,  and  let  them  stand 
open  till  the  next :  this  will  bring  the  beer  to  a 
proper  flatness,  and  prevent  the  corks  from  fly- 
ing, or  the  bottles  from  bursting.  Let  the  bot- 
tles be  corked  as  close  as  possible. 

These  rules  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  bot- 
tling of  ales. 

Cheap  and  luholsome   Table  Beer. 

To  four  pjunds  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  add 
ten  gallons  of  water,  then  put  in  three  ounces  of 
hops,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  work  it  as  usual.  It  should  be 
kept  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  is  tapped,  when 
it  will  improve  daily  afterwards,  within  a  mode- 
rate time  of  consumption. 

Another  method,  and  for  a  smaller  quantity,  is, 
to  put  a  pound  of  treacle  to  eight  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  add  two  bay-leaves,  aiiel  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  Ginger  in  powder.  Boil  the  whole 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  let  it  become  cool  and 
work  it  with  yeast. 

Ginger  Beer. 
To  every  gallon  of  spring  water  add  one  ounce 
of  sliced  white  ginger,  one  pound  of  common  loaf 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice  ;  boil  the 
mixture  nearly  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum  ; 
then  run  it  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  tub,  and 
when  cool  (viz.  at  70°)  add  yeast  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  pint  to  nine  gallons  ;  keep  it  in  a 
temperate  situation  two  days,  during  which  it 
may  be  stirred  six  or  eight  times  ;  then  put  it 
into  a  cask,  which  must  be  kept  full,  and  the 
yeast  taken  off  at  the  bung-hole  with  a  spoon.— 
In  a  fortnight,  add  half  a  pint  of  fining  (isinglasiS 
picked  and  steeped  in  beer)  to  nine  gallons,  which 
will,  if  it  has  been  properly  fermented,  clear  it 
by  ascent.  The  cask  must  be  kept  full,  and  the 
rising  particles  taken  off  at  the  bung-hole.— » 
When  fine  (which  may  be  expected  in  twenty- 
four  hours)  bottle  it,  cork  it  well,  and  in  sum- 
mer It  will  be  ripe  and  fit  do  drink  in  a  fortnight. 

Prefiaration  of  Yeast. 
It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  yeast  is  the 
Harm    or  froth    which   rises  in  Beer,  and  other 
•lalt-liquois   during    a    stato    of   fermentation. 
' A'hen  thrown  up  by  one  quantity  of  Malt  or  Vi- 
nous liquid,  it  mav  be  preserved  to  be  put  into 
notlier,  at  a  future  period  ;  on  which  it  wi'1  ex- 
■t  a  similar  fermentative  action,     Yeist  "s  lik^:- 
wise  used  in  the  naakiug  of  bread,  which  without 
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such  an  addition  would  be  heavy  and  unwhole- 
some. 

It  has  a  vinous,  sour  odour  ;  a  bitter  taste, 
arising  from  the  hops  in  the  malt  liquor;  and  it 
reddens  the  vegetable  blues.  When  it  is  filtered, 
a  matter  remaics  which  possesses  properties  si- 
milar to  vegetable  gluten  ;  by  this  separation  the 
Yeast  loses  the  jiroperty  of  exciting  fermentation, 
but  recovers  it  again  when  the  gluten  is  added. 
The  addition  of'Veast  to  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance, containing  saccharine  matter,  excites  fer- 
mentation by  generating  a  quantity  of  Carbonic 
Acid-Gas.  This  very  useful  substance  cannot  be 
always  procured  conveniently  from  malt-liquor 
for  baking  and  brewing  ;  the  following  methods 
will  be  found  useful  for  its  extemporaneous  pre- 
paration. 

Mix  two  quarts  of  soft  water  with  wheat  flour, 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  boil  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  and  when  almost  cold,  stir  .nto 
it  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
good  yeast.  Put  the  whole  into  a  large  jug,  or 
earthen  vessel,  with  a  narrow  top,  and  place  it 
before  the  fire,  so  that  it  may,  by  a  moderate 
heat,  ferment.  The  fermentation  will  throw  up 
a  thin  liquor,  which  pour  off  and  throw  away  ; 
keep  the  remainder  lor  use  (in  a  cool  place)  in  a 
bottle,  or  jug  tied  over.  The  same  quaatity  ot 
this,  as  of  common  yeast,  will  suffice  to  bake  or 
brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of  this  yeast  will 
make  a  fresh  quantity  as  before,  and  the  stock 
may  be  always  kept  up,  by  fermenting  the  new 
with  the  remainder  of  the  former  quantity. 


Permanent  Ink  for  Marking  Linen. 
This  useful  Ink  is  composed  of  Nitrate  of  Si 
ver  (Lunar  Caustic  ;)  and  Tincture,  or  Infusion 
of  Galls  ;  in  the  proportions  of  one  dram  of  the 
former  in  a  dry  state,  to  two  drams  of  the  latter. 
The  Linen,  Cotton,  or  other  fabric,  must  be 
first  wetted  with  thefoUowing  liquid,  viz.  Salt  ot 
Tartar,  one  ounce,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  Water;  and  must  be  perfectly  dry  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  write  upon  it. 


SUPERIOK  WHITE  WHEAT  AND  OATS. 
Messrs.  Haven  &  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  have 
rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  to  the  Agri- 
cultural community  by  the  importation  of  white 
wheat  and  oats,  both  of  verij  su/ierior  cjuality, 
from  Rotterdam.  Farmers  and  millers,  are  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, where  samples  of  each  may  be  seen,  and 
will  be  much  admired. — Messrs.  Hammond  & 
Newman/,  of  this  city,  will  have  a  few  bushels 
of  the  wheat  for  sale,  and  farmers  in  the  white 
wheat  district,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
ouglit  to  secure  some  of  it  for  seed,  by  way  of  ex 
periment.  In  Philadelphia,  the  wheat  is  held 
at  {S2,  and  the  oats  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 


.f  LTpper  Marlborough,  and  I  have  no  doubt  have 
■een  enough  this  morning,  and  on  their  return  to- 
lay  to  Baltimore,  will  confirm  what  1  have  said, 
i'ou  may  rely  on  the  devastation  being  greater  than 
vou  can  have  any  idea  of,  remaining,  as  you  do, 
in  a  city  so  closely  built,  you  would  not  feel  it. 

All  the  accounts,  of  which  we  have  many  from 
different  quarters,  go  to  shew  the  loss  of  one  half 
the  crop.  The  peculiarities  of  the  ueason  had 
kept  the  tobacco  in  a  growing  state,  and  prevent- 
ed it  from  ripening,  to  a  later  period  than  usual, — 
and  the  frost  being  earlier,  and  tor  a  few  hours 
wtry  severe,  the  calamity  has  been  heavy  and 
extensive,  it  is  a  fact  too,  that  a  much  greater 
number  of  houses  filled  with  tobacco,  have  been 
burned,  than  ever  were  in  one  season  before,  and 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  great  desire  to  give  their 
tobacco  the  liigi.est  possible  color,  to  which  the 
planters  have  l>;cn  prompted  by  the  great  differ- 
ence now  made  ..etween  dall  and  Urlght,  and  the 
very  high  prices  at  which  the  latter  has  been  sold. 

Firing,  to  be  effectual,  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous 

process,  and  in  i  ushing  it  too  far,  there   has  been 
a  great  number  of  houses  burned. 

Edit.  Am,  Farmer, 


VERY  FINE  RACING  EXPECTED. 

The  association  formed  in  this  city  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  breed  of  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  have  proceeded  with  great  spirit  and 
directness  to  their  obje'  t.  Subscriptions  already 
made,  have  warranted  the  Club,  in  offering  ver) 
liberal  purses  for  three  days  racing,  to  commence 
on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  this  month.  The  sum  to 
be  run  for  on  Tluirsday,  is  ONE  THOU3.\ND 
DOLL.-\RS,  and  will  doubtless  bring  upon  the 
turf,  the  swiftest  coursers  of  Virginia  and  other 
States. 

Some  good  citizens  object  to  racing  altogether, 
while  others   deprecate   with  too  much   reason, 

the   Hiarijjfi-  in  which  they  are  often  conducted, ';f,.(j|,,      wagons,    $7 fine     do.     $6  50 — Wharf, 

as  being  promotive  of  gaming  and  other  species  (jo_  gg  to  §6  25,  do.  do.  g6  cash — Wliite  wheat, 
of  dissipation.  Those  therefore  who  take  plea-iv^j  20  to  1  30— Red  do.  $\  10  to  gl  15,  for 
sure  in  the  sports  of  the  turf,  as  a  source  of  man  Maryland,  and  gl  to  SI  09  for  Virginia — Rye, 
ly  and  rational  amusement,  and  as  the  only  effec-!44,  ^g  45  cents — Corn,  56  to  38  cents — wharf 
tive 


B.'VLTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRE.YT— CORRECTED  WEEKtr. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  street. 


.   i44    to 
means  of  preserving  the  blood  horse  in  hisiQ^^t;^  07  ^30  cts.— wagon  Oats,  31  cents — Beef,  8 
purity,  have  long  desired  to  see  these  sports  re-ip{s_  per  lb. — Live  Cattle,  S6  to  $fi  50,  per  cwt. — 
vived,    with   such   precautionary     arrangements  g^g„„^    v,og  round,  glO — I 


^inm  i^i<M^. 


ia<i^v 


Baltimore,  Friday.  October  10,  1S23. 


The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  well 
aware  of  the  taste  and  patriotism  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  MarylaJid,  and  how  ma- 
terially and  honorably  they  contribute,  Tiy  their 
notable  housewifery  and  good  mar.agement,  to  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  their  families,  begs 
leave  respectfully,  to  present  to  them  his  res- 
pects, and  to  offer  his  services,  to  show  for  them 
such  '  articles  of  househould  manufacture,  as 
they  may  wish  to  send  for  premium,  to  the  next 
Maryland  Agricultural  exhibition,  to  be  held 
near  Baltimore,  on  the  5th  of  November— te  ex- 
plain what  he  wishes  to  be  understood  by  this 
tender  of  his  services.— Tt  may  happen  that  la- 
dies may  have  prepared  or  manufactured,  certain 
commodities,  and  have  ditficulty  in  sending  them 
for  want  of  some  one,  to  take  charge  ol  and  at- 
tend to  them — what  we  mean  then,  is,  tl;;^t  it  in 


Pork,  $7  50  per  c.  lb., 
to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 

ji). Beans,    retail,   gl  50,  cargo  price,    1  121— 

cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 


and  guarantees,  as  will  replace  them  on  th'j 
most  respectable  footing,  and  preclude  from  the 
course,  every  thing  offensive  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  ^^1^,^.   ,-etail,   75  a  SO  cts.. 

the  most  scrupulous.     This  we  trust  in  regard  tot j^^'^i  QioverSeed,  ig6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  $3- 

the  Baltimore  races,  has  been  fully  accomplished  ;^jjgj.()^>    Grass     do.     §3— -Timothy    do.     g4 

such  at  least  is  the  hope  and  the  intention  of  the  jp|p_^  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  tVom 
gentlemen  now  associated,  who  will  use  every, (.y^J  .jvagons,  30  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
possible  effort  to  justify  the  expectation,  which  ,jj^j.j.gj_^ppie  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
their  names  have  e'/.cited,  and  they  ask  and  ex-; g'^  ^^  jq  cts.— Shad,  $6  00,— Herrings,  No.  1, 
pect  the   co-operation   of  all  those  of  their   fel-U'^   j-q   pg,.  ij],].,  No.  2,  g2    37A — Fine  Salt,  "5 


low  citizens,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  charac- 


cents    per 


bush.,   coarse,  do.   70— Butter,    (fit- 


ter  of  the  city,  and  in  the  particular  objects  of :,.,    ,-   ^^^_  ^gr  lb.— Eggs,   12Jcts.  per  doz — 


the  society. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TOBACCO  CROP 
BY  FROST. 

Extract   of  a  letter  from    one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent and  judicious'Planters  in  Prince  George's 
County,    to   the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, dated   c,Qth  Sefitember,  1823. 
Last  night  we  had,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  se-  _ 
vere  frost.     I  think  I  speak  within  bounds,  when  |ber  next. 
I  say  it  has  destroyed  at  least  one  half  of  the  pre- 
sent crop  of  tobacco  in  Prince  George's— which 
vou  know  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco 
made  in  the  State  of  Maryland.     If  we  have  suf 
fercd  so  considerably  here,  in  the  upper  counties 
thev  must  have  suffered   still    more  severely.     I 
have  before  seen  considerable  loss  by  frost,  but 
nothing  like  the  present— yesterday  the  forepart 
of  tlie  dav  was  quite  mihl,  and  aljout  12  o'clock, 


New  Hay,  §15  per  ton,  old  do    §16— Straw, 

Maryland  Tobacco.— As  last  report,  except 
the  inferior  qualities,  which  may  be  quoted  from 
50  cents  to  §1,  higher  in  demand. 


THE    MEDICAL   LECTURES    will   com- 
mence as  usual,  on  the  last  MONDAY  of  Octo- 


Surgery, 
Chemistry 
Practire  of  Physic, 


all  such  cases  they  will  have  them  carefully  pufm  the  field,  the  shade  was  quite  ag  eeab  e  no 
up  and  labelled,  and  sent  by  Capt.  Vickers,  ot  did  it  turn  cool  till  towards  night  when  the  wi.u 
the  sleam  boat,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this|was  from  the  North-West  ;  and  after  night  .t 
paper  he  will  cause  them  to  be  taken  out  and  blew  a  gale,  and  continued  so  for  some  hours, 
fairly  exhibited,  and  either  sold,  if  the  owner  so.'lhe  frost  this  morning  astonfthed  me,  and  1  nave 
wish,  or  safely  returned  by  the  same  conveyance.  ;no  doubt  did  others  ;  indeed,  it  stole  on  us  as  a 
Premiums  awarded  for  any  such  articles,  will  be'tliief  in  the  mght— Mr.  Hogoverth  and  Mi  Jolm 
received  and  carefully  deposited  with  Capt.  Vick-  H  Hodges,  ot  your  city,  were  with  me  yest.r- 
pj.g^  '      '  jday,  would  lodge  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 


John  E.  Davidge,  M.  D. 
Elisha  De  Butts,  M.  D. 
jValhanie I  Potter,  M.  D, 
Anntomy,  Granville  Sharp  Pattiion,  M.  D, 

Materia  Medica,  Samuel  BnKer  Af.  D. 

Institutes  of  Physic,  Maxwell  Mcno-:oell    M.  D, 
Midwifery  Richard  TV  Kail,  M,  D. 

As  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  Unn-ersity 
will  be  finished  before  the  last  week  of  October. 
the  Clinical  Le.-.tures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
will  commence  the  first  weeic  "J'  tj^^'^^^jsion. 

ELisri.v  DE  Hu  r  rs. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

o,    n    H7sEl'Hll01ilNSON,oullKNo.il,  West  ron.o- o.     larKet 
Lmi      .     \l.-re«..-.t..  H:il'l.n..ve  :  ,>  he.'c- ev,  ,l  d.jonl.ti.m  of    H>K>k 

rZn    »  ^iM^.-' I»v  PKINTINCI  or    BINDINO,  ^,<>,  j.un,rc  A,- 
4°Sms  ,  TO    .tlj  a  a.„d.<)  lo,  .*U-es,ed  to  J.  Hobinso..,  Balumor.. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


J-'roin  Mevtoirt  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Stale  of  .\'exu  'York.\ 

ON  PRUNING  OF  ORCHARDS. 
XFrom  CoxE  on  J'ruit  Trees.'] 
There  is  no  branch  of  the  management  of  or- 
chards less  understood,  or  more  unskilfully  per- 
formed, than  the  operation  of  pruning^  a  belief 
of  its  necessity  is  so  general,  that  even  the  most 
careless  will  seldom  omit  it — such  however,  is 
the  want  of  skill  in  many  of  the  operators,  that 
total  neglect  would  be  less  prejudicial,  than  their 
performance  of  it.  If  judiciously  dene,  jiruning 
promotes  health  and  early  fi-uitfulness  :  and  will 
continue  a  tree  in  vigor,  long  after  the  common 
period  of  its  duration.  Nothing  has  contribtited 
more  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  opera- 
tion, than  the  wordy  and  unintelligible  systems 
■which  have  been  published  respecting  it ;  in  a 
mere  practical  system,  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay 
much  h\.vtss on  Kuod branches  imiX  fruit  branches; 
■which,  however  well  understood  by  an  observing 
intelligent  gardener,  can  scarcely  be  comprehend- 
ed by  the  labourer,  employed  in  the  business  of 
pruning  an  orchaid — from  the  rapidity  of  vege- 
tation, which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  nature 
of  our  climate,  excessive  pruning  is  very  apt  to 
generate  an  infinite  number  of  suckers  from  the 
limbs  of  apple  trees;  which,  if  suffered  to  grow 
are  more  injurious  to  the  production  of  fruit,  than 
the  woody  branches  which  are  removed;  our 
great  heat,  and  dry  atmosphere,  render  close  pru- 
jiing  less  necessary  here  than  in  England,  whence 
■we  derive  most  of  our  instruction  on  this  point. 
A  good  general  rule  is,  never  to  shorten  the 
branches,  unless  to  improve  the  figure  of  the 
■tree  ;  and  then  to  take  them  off  at  the  separation, 
very  close,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  well  and 
soon:  tlve  branches  should  shoot  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  increasing  distances,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  common  centre,  inclining  a  little  up- 
wards, by  which  means  the  sap  will  be  more 
evenly  impelled,  and  better  distributed  ;  the 
ranges  should  not  approach  too  near  to  each  other ; 
for  the  admission  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  and  perfect  maturity  of 
fine  flavoured  fruit — in  cutting  off  a  branch,  iti 
should  be  done  as  close  as  possible,  never  leaving! 
a  stump,  for  the  bark  cannot  grow  over  it,  and ' 
disease  in  the  wood  will  inevitably  follow.  If  the 
wound  produced  by  the  separation  be  very  large, 
cover  it  with  tar,  or  thick  paint ;  if  small,  fresh 
cow  dung  will  be  the  best  plaster :  I  have  healed 
\ery  large  wounds  from  the  gnawing  of  calves, 
horses,  and  sheep,  by  a  liberal  application  ofthis 
plaster,  secured  by  a  bandage  of^paper  or  linen. 

When  trees  are  much  pruned  they  are  apt  to 
throw  out  numerous  suckers  from  the  boughs  in 
the  following  summer ;  these  should  be  rubbed 
off  when  they  first  appear,  or  they  may  be  easily 
broken  off  while  young  and  brittle — cutting  is  apt 
to  increase  their  number.  Trees  differ  much  in 
their  form,  and  require  very  different  treatment 
in  pruning ;  it  may  not  be  necessary  in  our  warm 
climate  to  trim  quite  so  close  as  in  England,  but 
great  care  should  be  observed  to  take  off  every 
limb  which  crosses  another,  or  is  likely  so  to  do  at 
a  future  time  ;  those  who  can  conveniently  do  it, 
will  find  a  benefit  from  forming  the  heads  of  their 
trees  in  the  nursery,  the  year  before  they  remove 
them — when  transplanted,  they  will  thrive  more 
rapidly  from  not  ha'ving  been  pruned,  at  the  time 
of  removal,  which  in  some  measure  exhausts  and 
weakens  the  tree  ;  I  have  been  latterly  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  principal  pruning  to  my  or- 
chards, after  they  have  been  planted  out  about 
five  or  six  years ;  their  growth,  with  proper  cul- 
tivation is  then  so  vigorous,  as  to  permit  any  nalu- 

VoL.  5. — 30, 


dried  the  year  before.  I  have  two  cows  nonr 
that  were  milked  the  first  year  they  had  calve? , 
until  near  the  time  of  their  calving  again,  anrt 

continued  to  give  milk  as  late  ever  sincr, 

will  milk  them. 


have 
if  \vc 
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ral  defects  in  their  forms  to  be  corrected  with 
safety,  by  free  pruning,  and  forming  their  branch 
es ;  the  peculiarity  of  growth  which  character- 
izes each  kind,  is  then  visil>le,  and  uniformity  of 
shape  may  be  more  easily  attained. 

Apple  trees  should  be  so  foimeil,  as  to  allow  a 
man  and  horse  to  pass  under  them  in  plouiiilung  ; 
this  elevation  of  the  branches,  while   it  ]>i'otects 

them  from  cattle,  opens  the  ground  to  the  saiuta-  thr  ihu  rr-  A-rrvo 

ry  influence  of  the  sun,  on  the  crops  of  grain  and  ^  ",,    i"'<i^A  i  UK. 

grass_  '  °  Charleston  Sejitember  10,  182'.. 

No  error  is  more  universal,  than  an  anxiety  for      t,,        '''.'^''    .l'*'..  ,,      .  ,  ,         ,.    , 

early  productiveness  in  an  orchard;  it  is  general-  ,  ^'j.^  "°""  ,».^^'  ^'tl^''?''  \^^t^  °^  '"''^  .'"'S" 
ly  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  Iventual  'or,,  by  the  Editor  of  that  valuable  respository  ol 
profit,  and  by  a  great  diminution  of  the  size  and  ?S>-icultural  information,  the  American  Farmer 
vigor  of  the  trcis  ;  believing  early  fecundity  to  '"  Cion/equence  of  your  communication  toh.m^ 
be  injurious  to  the  vigor  and  perfection  of  plants,  ""'  (?■■  *"  acknowledgment  on  my  part  of  his 
lam  alwavs  attentive  to  phick  from  the  trees  ''.berality  and  friendly  disposition  towards  indi- 
these  evidences  of  early  maturity,  in  the  first  ^^""."^^  research  and  industry-and  ot  your  flat 
stages  of  their  existence.  ^""f  attentions  on  the  occasion    which  I  must 

It  was  a  common  practice,  some  years  since,  to  ^e  allowed  to  impute,  more  to  the  public  spirit^ 
apply    Mr.  Forsyth's  celebrated  composition  to  ^^'.^h    animates  your  exertions  in  the  cause  ot 

,^^ge^vounds^proLced  by  pruning;  tlL  novelty    ^  ^ito  fd^lKThr-o  'them?  Tistith 
like  many  others,  had  Its  day  among  us;  and  has      ,   „,  .,    ^  i  »  -^^  •»'»-""  ••';»-•"•    *t  la  yrnn 

c     I,     ,  ■'^  •-  1     •.      cJ  111-   ,•  reluctance  that  I  trouble  you  again  on  the  same 

final  V  lost  Its  popularity,  from  a  general    belief   ..  .  ■„„,  .  ,,.,»      ,  .<      •     •■'   "    °l         L      \    x]jL 

r  ■.  "•     a.  2./I     t?        .1.     ^      1  .  1    subject  ;  but   as  the  irrigator  has  attracted  the 

of  Its  inefncacy — tvlr.  Forsyth,  at  a  later  period, ,-^    'e  „  i        .i  o..viav,wi.u  i..v 

,  „         J-  u.uju      '  I  notice  of  several  gentlemen,  pro  and  con.  and  as 

announced  as  a  new   discovery,  what   had  beenLu„  (:„.,i.. j  j„c  ■„  c\t.      ■*'"/:"">  "■■"■'■•^ 

,         1  ■     .1  •  1    r  .         1.    »       I  the  faults  and  denciences  of  the  machine,  ouirht 

long  known  in  this  part  of  our  country  ;  that  an  1    „,  ,„  l  _  ,  •  ,  „.  „^ ,„„      .,        ""^'^'"u^,  uu^n^ 

°,-     .-        r  1  ,      •  r  ;  not  to  be  laid  at  your  door,  it  seems  but  lust  and 

application  ot   cow  dung  and  urine,  was  more  ef- '„„„„..    .i,„.    t  ii  „  u  ~-        .u       "■"""■  j*""- »■■" 
c       •        •    1      I-      »u  111  .u      V    proper,  that   1   should  give   the  reasons,  which 

ficacious  in  healing  the  wounds  of  trees  than  his  i-,i  ,.  ,V„  „„„„,,.„^,:„„  „»■•.      d  i-     ■      .1   T    71 

,     .  ■     .1  •  ..     ,•  1-  o     1      1     led  to  the  construction  of  it.    Believinir  that  salt- 

plaster,    even  in  the  moist  climate  ot  hinsrland  :  ,,,,„,.    „.,„,-„„i„„,      r  „   j„        >-">-»"ib  <-"ai.  miv 
1      A         •  ■  ,.      c      ..    J  -.J  water,  particularly  it  made  very   muddv,  would 

In  America  our  winter  frosts  decompose   it,  and  ,,„  ^  ,' i,,.,ki=  o...,.,:^:*:™  .„  „i  „;„  j  r 

,..■..  r  .  ,      '     ^     be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  planters  and  farmers 

uur  summer  heats  dry  it  up   so  completL-lv,  as  to n,„    „    ,  „  _,|*  .,  .^ ,5  .         ^        ^,     ,      , 

,._:,_,__   r_    ., "^ •  .'     ,    /  , on  the  sea  board,  II  it  could  be  got  on  the  land, 

[in  sucli  quantity,  and  at  such  an  expense,  as  to 
I  gain  time,  save  labour,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  general  modes,  or  rules  of  planting — I  be- 
jgan  to  turn  the  thing  in  my  mind.  Several  plans 
;  presented  themselves,  and  among  others,  a  car- 
riage with   wheels   and  a  box  or  cask;  but  as 


render  it  useless  for  the  purposes  intended. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS. 
J)y  Russell  Woodward,  of  Sitffolk. 


Having  formerly  kept  a  large  number  of  cows,  our  farms  and  plantations  are  generally  cultiva- 
I  observed  many  amongst  them  that  dried  up  ted,  to  wit — on  beds  or  ridges,  from  four  to 
their  inilk  so  early  in  the  fall,  that  they  were  eiglit  feet  apart,  and  the  great  desideratum,  was 
not  profitable,  while  others,  with  the  same  keep-;  to  get  a  machine  that  would  run  through  the 
ing,  gave  milk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  season,  alleys,  witliout  injury  to  the  growth  on  the  beds 
Ilikewise  have  often  heardmy  neighbors  observe, 'or  ridges,  and  which  would  be  used  at  all  times 
that  some  of  their  cows,  though  very  good  in  the  of  the  year — I  soon  found  that  no  box  or  cask, 
fore  part  of  the  season,  dried  up  of  their  milk  could  be  used  on  wheels,  without  being  reduced 
so  early,  that  they  were  unprofitable,  and  they  to  so  small  a  size,  as  to  defeat  the  original  de- 
should  have  to  put  them  off ;  I  accordingly  found 'sign;  inasmuch  as  the  multiplicity  of  turns 
it  expedient  to  find  out  the  cause,  if  possible:!  which  so  small  a  machine  would  have  to  make,  to 
and  when  I  brought  to  mind  the  ways  that  some  carry  out  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  an 
of  my  young  cows  had  been  kept  and  milked,  I  acre  of  ground,  would  take  up  so  much  time, 
attributed  the  cause  to  the  milking  of  them  the 'and  would  require  so  much  additional  labor,  as 
first  season  they  gave  milk;  and  by  many  ex-'lo  render  it  unwise  and  imprudent,  to  resort  to 
periments  since,  I  have  found  that  young  cows,  |  this  mode  in  preference,  to  the  ways  and  means 
the  first  year  they  give  milk,  may  be  made,  with  i  hitherto  resorted  to.  to  manure  land.  It  was 
careful  milking  and  good  keeping,  to  give  milk  evident  also,  that  if  even  it  was  constructed 
almost  any  length  of  time  required,  say  from  the 'upon  a  scale  of  seven  feet  wide— (the  only  di- 
first  of  May  to  the  first  of  February  following.  Imeiisions  that  I  conceive,  could  really  render  it 
and  will  give  milk  late  always  after,  whh  care-] beneficial,)  and  supposing  the  alleys  to  be  eight 
ful  milking.  But  if  they  are  let  to  dry  up  of  ■  feet  wide,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the 
their  milk  early  in  the  fall,  they  will  be  sure  to  wheels  destroying  the  plants  on  the  beds,  or  of 
dry  up  their  milk  each  proceeding  year,  if  their  so  compressing  or  binding  the  earth  around 
they  have  a  calf  near  the  same  season  of  the  them,  that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with 
year;  and  nothing  but  extraordinary  keeping  the  watering,  than  to  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a  short  time.  I  previous  labour.  Hence,  I  concluded  to  try  the 
have  had  them  dried  up  of  their  milk  in  August,  i  cask  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  represented 
and  could  not  by  any  means  make  them  give!  to  you,  in  the  draft ;  and  finally  adopted  it,  as  the 
milk  much  past  that  time  in  any  proceeding  most  eligible  mode,  of  realizing  the  principle  of 
year.  In  1820,  I  had  two  heifers,  which  had  oecoiiomy,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
calves  in  April,  and  after  getting  them  gentle.  I  in    matters   of  experiment,  and  of  gaining  the 


set  a  boy  to  milk  them  for  the  season,  (which  is 
often  done  the  first  season,  on  account  of  their 
having  small  teats :)  he  was  careless,  and  dried 


fied  I  should  lose  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
of  them  afterwards  yet  I  took  it  upon  me  the 
following  year  to  milk  them  myself,  and  give 
them  gaod  feed,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  could  not 
make  them  give  milk  much  past  the  same  time  they 


end  proposed  by  the  labour.  I  beg  leave  lo  no- 
tice the  following,  as  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the   cask   on  felloes,  over  a  cask  on  wheels.    If 


them  both  off  in  August.    Although  I  felt  satis- 'the   alleys  are  no  more   than  five  feet  wide,  a 


hogshead  .  four  feet  long,  can  discharge  its  con- 
tents from  both  heads  as  it  revolves,  (which  was 
the  original  intention,)  without  injuring  any 
thing  on  the  beds,  or  the  beds  themselves,  while 
they    would    be  watered,  or  manured  if  you 
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rU-ase,  nn  eiv;h  side,  leaving  tlit-  alleys,  whevei 
the   felloes   run,    to  al)S()vh    the   surplus  water, | 
keeping  the  earth  mellow,  and  in  a  state  to  be  j 
rrofitable   when  hauled  up  to  the  plants— a  cask 
on    felloes,  can    be,  at  very  little   expense,  and 
^vith     very     little     trouble,     brought    iuiaicdi- 
i'.tely    into  use,    can  be  employed  in  any   stage 
of    the  crop,    provided   the   beds   are  five    feet 
apart,  ^ave'^  time,  and  considerable  labour,  both 
to  man    and  besst— the  oiconomy   of  the   thing 
;donc,  is  obvious,   in  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween  the   cost  of  a  pair  of  wheels  and  a  hogs- 
head.    Another  reason  in  favour  of  the  felloes, 
is  that  at  every  revolution  of  the  cask,  the  water 
Itself,  taking  the  direction  of  the  moving  power 
becomes  a  considerable  i»H/if//t'/;^  trom  itsmorton 
and  weight  against  the  cask,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
water  in  it.     1  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
a  weight   raised,  though  no  more  than  four  feet 
from  the  earth,  is  more  likely  in  consequence  of 
that  very  elevation  on  ivheels,  to  make  a  greater 
resistance,  and  to   have  a  more  direct  tendency 
to  sink  them   deeper  in  soft  ground,  than  it  the 
same   weight  was  running  on  the  ground  on  its 
own  axis,  or  so  near  the  ground  as  to  be  influen- 
ced by  every  jostle,  which  it  is  liable  to  experi- 
ence, from  uneven  ground.     It  is  an  acknowledg- 
e,l  principle,  that  the  farther  any  body  is  remo- 
ved  from  the   point  to   which  it   is  attracted  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  tlie   greater  will  be  its  pro- 
iMCSsive  velocity  in  its  descent,  according  to  its 
-"pace,  through   which  it  has  to  pas".;  of  course, 
the  greater  will    be   its   pressure,    wherever  it 
falls  or   i-ests— this   ought  to  give  the  felloes  a 
preference  over   wheels — as  well,  because  they 
no  friction — *'  as   because     there   are  no 


Upon  the  whole  1  think,  that  whether  on  the 
score  of  leconomy,  practicability,  or  usefulness — 
the   cask   on    felloes,  is  the  least    complex,  ihe 
least  subject  to  be  put  out  of  order,  and  the  most 
at  the  comni  »ik1   of  every   planter  or  farmer.     1 
could   have   made  adduions   to  it — but  whether 
they    would  have  been  improvements,  is  question 
able  ;  they  certainly  would  have  increased  the  ex- 
pense, and  it  was  an  object  to  avoid  that  — for  in- 
stance, 1  miglit  have  recommended  that  a  spout, 
such  as  is  attached  to  a  watering  pot  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  should   be   fixed   in  each   htad  of  the 
cask,  and  of  such  length   and  diameter  as  to  al- 
low  full   play  to  the  shafts  on  the   axle.     This 
wouldhave  answered  the  purpose  of  the  box  with 
holes,  but  this  would  have  been  expensive,  liable 
to  repairs,  not  easily  made,    without   any  real 
solid  advantage  ;  because  the   main  object,  is  to 
get  the  water  on  the  land  at  the  least  expense, 
the  most  expedition,  and  the  least   trouble  ;  and 
if       ' 


this  can  be  effected  by  a  spigot  and  faucet, 
plug,  or  otherwise,  it  was  immaterial,  the  mode 
least  liable  to  casualties  was  the  best  ;  I  there 
fore  adopted  the  plug,  (which  if  lost  could  be 
easily  replaced  on  the  spot,)  as  being  less  objec- 
tionable, than  a  box  with  holes,  or  the  spout  of 
a  watering  pot ;  besides,  it  did  not  strike  me, 
that  any  injury  would  arise  from  the  water  be- 
ing discharged  through  a  plug  hole ;  nor  that 
any  special  benefit  would  arise  from  its  being 
scattered  like  rain.  Such  however,  as  the  irri- 
gator is,  such  it  must  remain  for  the  present.  If 
it  turns  out  to  be  of  any  public  utility,  I  shall  be 
gratified.  'Tis  certain  that  no  one  inclined  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  can  ever  have  cause  to  regret 
have  no  friction— "  as  because  tnere  are  no  his  having  made  the  experiment  on  the  score  of 
bodies     sliding    one    over     another,    which,     islcosts— Excuse  my  trespassing  so  long  on  your 


l.roDortionate^o  the  -weight  laid  upon  them  ;  andjtime  and  patience.  1  thought  it  due  to  your  po- 
as  friction  not  only  depends  upon  the  moving  liteness.  to  turnish  you  with  my  v,ew,  in  origi- 
bodies    but  on  the  irreo-ularitics  on  the  surfaces,  nating  the  dratt  of  the  machine  in  question    and 


upon  which  they  move,"  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
my  purpnr,e,  that  1  should  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  this  kind.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  few  hints, 
that  have  been  given,  by  Mr.  Gideon  Davis  and 
Mr,  John  D.  Craig,  who  I  am  pleased  to  find,  are 
favourably  impressed  with  the  practicable 
operations  of  the  machine.  It  is  clear  to  my 
mind,  that  felloes  cannot  he  subject  to  as  many 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  as  wheels  ;  for  if 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  ground,  the  felloes 
should  sink  to  their  whole  depth,  (an  extreme 
case,)  still  the  cask,  bearing  then  its  own  weight, 
would  ease  the  draft,  by  running  on  its  own  sur- 
face, and  would  relieve  the  felloes,  w  ithoiit  having 
the  constant  effect,  (now  not  wanted)  of  the  rol- 
ler. 

1  he  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  John  D.Craig,  res- 
l)ccting  smtill  slavt's,  agrees  with  my  own  view 
of  the  case,  when  the  machine  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  roller,  as  well  as  for  watering;  ;  but  in 
that  case   a  cask   without  felloes  had  better  be 
resorted  to,  and  to  avoid  any  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  bung,  a  tapering  plug  could  be  used  ; 
since     howevt-r   hard   it  might  be  toiced  iu,  it 
could  easily  be  started,  when  wanted  to  be  drawn 
to   fill   the   cask  :   this   kind  of  stopper   for  the 
bung  hole,  I   would  recommend  at  all  times.     I 
cannot  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  those  staves, 
could  be  often  wanted,  for   although  the  ground 
mi^'ht  be  soft,  there  can  be  no   reason  to  appre- 
hend, that   the   telloes,  with  a  face  or  tread  of 
six  or  nine  inches,  would  ever  sink  to  any    thing 
like  the  depth,  to  which  a   wheel  would  go.     In 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  wheels  themselves, 
awd  the  carriage,  the  very  elevation  of  the  cask, 
would,  at  every  surge  or  jotcle,  and  by  its  weight, 
force  the  wheels  deeper  into  the  earth,' than  the 
same  weight,  running  on  its  own  axis,  and  liable 
to  no  such  effects,  could  possibly  sink  a  f:air  of 
felloes,  standing  not  more  than  two  feet  apart 


at  the  same  time,  to  make  you  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  the  oc 
casioii.    Should  you  deem  any  thing  that  I  nave 
said,  worthy  of  being   adverted  to,  I  will  thank 
you   to  do  so  under  any  name  but  my  own,  as  it 
still  is  my  wish  not  to  appear  "  in  print." 
Very  respectfully, 
Your's  obedient, 

C.  R.  C. 
Chari.es  E.  Rowand,  Esck 

from  the  natiomal  gazette. 

Mr.  Editor, 

A  paragraph  upon  the  subject  of  Silk  Worms 
in  your  pajier  of  the  ~th  inst.  taken  from  the 
New  York  .Merchantile  .\dvertiser,  appears  to 
be  going  the  rounds  in  all  our  city  papers.  What 
1  allude  to  is  this — 

"  The  beautiful  piece  of  silk,  wrought  by  Silk 
worms  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  bottom,  at  Lisbon, 
Connecticut,  recently  described  in  the  papers, 
has  been  brought  to  this  city,  and  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Scudder,  to  be  placed  in  his  Museum. 
The  gentleman  who  exhibited  it  to  us,  states, 
that  it  was  worked  on  a  rough  piece  of  board 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  varying  in 
width  from  five  to  six  inches,  the  piece  being 
shaped  precisely  to  the  surface  of  the  board,  and 


the  South   of  Europe,  and  after  they  had   com- 
pleted  their   spinning,  and   I  succeeded  with  a 
'.iitle  management  ia  winding  off  entire  many  of 
the  best  I  could  select  for  the  purpose,  and  found 
that,  upon  an  average,  each  produced  about   oOO 
yards,    finer  than  any    human  hair.      But    Miss 
Rhodes,  in  her  communication  to  the  Society  for 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  states,  that  she  had  ta- 
ken from  a  single  worm  404  yards.     Now  sujipos- 
ing  that  lady's  number  to  be   curvcct,  and  that 
the  tiuenty  Jive  worms  that  wrought  the  silk  in 
the  factory  of  Mr.  B.  produced  each  four  hun- 
dred and  four  yards,  which  would  be  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  yards;  is  it  possible,   Mr.  Editor, 
that  that  number  of  yards  would  cover  a  surfati: 
of  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  five  to  six  in- 
ches wide  }  I  cannot   believe  it !     That  a  num- 
ber of  worms,  but  a  greater  number  than  tiaentu- 
Hve,  put  on  a  "  rough  board"   of  the  above  di- 
mensions, to  spin,  will  cover   the  surface,  I  can 
readily  believe.     The  most  costly  fans  in  Cnina, 
arc  made  by  silk    worms  in  somewhat  a  similar 
manner.     The    wonder   therefore   manifested  in 
the  New  York  Merchantile  Adverciser,  that  silk 
worms   should  produce  their  silk  on  a  "  rough 
board"  when  not  better  provided,  is  1  conceive 
no  wonder  at  all." — "  The  worms"  say  the   Edi- 
tors, "   unwound  themseh'es  so  as  to  form   this 
elegant  fabric."      What   is    meant    by. this,    I 
know  not.     And   who  ever  before  heard  of  silk 
worms  unwinding  the  silk  which    is  spun  from 
their  mouth.     If  there  had   been  obstructions  at 
the   edges   of  the  "  rough   board,"  the   worms 
would  have  enveloped   themselves  in  their  silk 
and  formed  what   is  termed  a  cocoon,  in  which  :i 
transformation  takes   place,  and    the  worm  be- 
comes an  aurelia  or  chrysalis  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising, on  the  contrary,  extremely  natural,  that 
the  worms  immediately  after  completing  their 
work,  should   all  have  died,   when   destitute  of 
their  sik  or  cocoon.     I  would  send  the  Editors  of 
the    New  York    Merchantile  Advertiser,  a  few 
cocoons,  and   some  silk   worms'  eggs,  for  their 
curiosity  : — At  the   same  time   supply   t'^cm  or 
their  friends,    with   any   quantity    of   MJrdoch, 
Yuille,  Wardrop  &  Co's.  fine  Madeira   Wine. 
SAMUEL  ALEXANDER. 
Vo.  50,  South    Wharves,  7 


Philadefihia. 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  RECORDER. 

LIGHTNING  RODS. 

Mr.  Willis — I  see  in  the  Recorder  frequent 
accounts  of  damage  done  to  buildings,  and  lives 
lost,  by  lightning  ;  and  also  frequent  recommen- 
dations to  the  people  to  secure  their  buildings  by 
proper  conductors.  All  this  is  very  well  ;  but 
people  will  never  be  persuaded  to  erect  Light- 
ning Rods,  till  they  are  in  some  measure  convin- 
ced of  their  utility.  The  popular  opinion  i.s 
that  a  conductor  for  lightning,  instead  of  securi- 
ty against,  only  serves  to  invite  the  bolt  ;  ;ui«l 
that  there  are  more  buildings  injured  by  light- 
ning that  have  conductors,  than  there  are  that 
have  not,  in  proportion  to  the  whole:  and  this 
opinion  is  probably  not  altogether  ill  fiiunded. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
examining    all   the    conductors    I    conveniently 


having  a  border  or  selvage  which  resembles  gold  could,  and  I  find  the  greater  part  of  them  very 
embroidery.  The  board  was  accidentally  lying 
on  a  shelf  where  the  worms,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, were  placed,  and  upon  which  in  three  days 
time,  they  unwound  themselves  so  as  to  lorm 
this  elegant  fabric,  surpassing  in  texture  any 
thing  ever  produced  from  the  loom.  Immediate- 
ly aftercomplcting  this  work,  the  worms  all  died. 

^f.   Y.  Mer.  Mv. 
Last  summer  I  reared  •some  silk  worms  from 
the  eggs,  of  the  finest  kind,  which  I  brought  from 


deficient  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  greatest  deficiency  I  have  noticed  is  in  the 
want  of  a  free  communication  with  moist  earth. 
When  a  rod  is  in  all  other  respects  perfect,  \mi\ 
deficient  in  this,  so  far  from  being  a  safegu  ird, 
it  only  increases  the  danger  it  was  intended  to 
avert. 

I  have  known,  and  by  good  authority  have 
heard  of  several  buildings,  having  conductors, 
but  which    did  hardly  touch   the  earth,  being 
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damaged  by  liijhtninij.  Among  the  many  is  the 
meeting  hinise  in  UeaUing,  NIassachusetts.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  suinnicrtlie  lightning 
cme  (Icnvn  tlie  rod,  and  went  off  near  the  bot- 
tom, into  and  damaged  ttie  house.  Tliis  was  un- 
doubu-dly  because,  by  reason  of  the  rod  not  going 
more  than  two  inches  into  tlie  ground,  the  elec- 
trical fluid  could  not  pass  oil'  as  fast  as  it  was  re 
ceived,  andtht-  rod  became  overcharged. 

Lightning  rods  are  generally  made  and  put  up 
by  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  electricity,  and  what  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  safe  conductor. 

I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  give  some  di- 
rections for  the  information  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject,  and  who  have  not 
the  means  of  information. 

The  rod  should  be  m.-ide  of  round,  smooth 
iron,  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  in- 
stead of  linking,  should  be  smoothly  welded  to- 
gether;  but  when  by  reason  of  its  length  or 
otherwise  it  is  inconvenient  to  weld  the  whole 
rod,  let  it  be  smoothly  connected,  by  screwing 
the  end  of  one  part  into  tlie  end  of  another. — 
There  should  be  live  or  n>ore  points,  one  in  the 


fields  (luckily  the  greater  number)  were  thrown 
down  or  borne  along  by  the  whirlpool,  tliat  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  lime  the  harvest  and  the  cat- 
tle. It  discharged  hail  aslarge  as  the  fist,  stones,  anii 
other  foreign  bodies,  which  struck  some  ])erson»  ami 
caused  severe  contusions.  Wagons  heaxily  laden 
were  dashed  in  pieces  ;  wheels  of  the  largest 
size,  torn  oft',  were  found  at  the  distance  of  tliree 
or  four  hundred  feet  from  the  places  in  which 
they  were  struck.  One  heavy  vehicle  was  car- 
ried upon  a  tile  kiln,  which  was  ra^ed.  A  stee- 
ple, several  hamlets,  a  number  of  detached  hous- 
es, some  new  walls,  were  tumbled  down  and 
otiier  villages  than  those  mentioned,  sufTered 
consideraljly.  To  judge  from  the  devastation 
which  it  spread,  this  waterspout  must  have  been 
about  six  hundred  feet  diameter  at  tiie  base.  It 
has  deprived  a  multitude  of  individuals  of  their 
means  of  subsistence. 

"  FOURSALT." 


Selections. 


lion  and  decomposition  which  thenre  result,  there 
is  a  speedy  combinution  of  oxyptn  and  rarbnn. 
ICxposurc  on  the  grass  fiicilittites  the  escipe  tyi 
the  carbonic  acid  into  the  atm<is|)herc,  and  the 
plants  become  of  a  whitish  grcj-  color. 

It  is  kiiowii  that  a  ley,  verv  slightly  alknline, 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage,  for  this  long 
and  noxious  operation:  it  is  theretor<;  certain, 
that  a  chaml)er  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
lengtli,  into  which  the  steam  of  alkulnit  caustic 
water,  '(of  the  strength  of  one  fouitli  of  a  de- 
gree only,)  is  introduced,  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  eH'ect  as  watering  on  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  hemp  and  flax,  suspended  on 
basket-work  ;  and  that,  too,  in  less  time,  and 
with  less  expense,  than  are  required  from  the 
different  manipulations  of  watering.  The  losses 
occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  workmen,  who 
by  suffering  the  hemp  and  flax  to  macerate  too 
long,  give  time  to  the  decomposition  to  reach 
the  filaments,  which  renders  them  brittle,  and 
occasions  a  considerable  waslf,  will  also  be 
avoided.  In  this  process,  the  artist  can  follow 
every  moment  the  progress  of  his  operation,  and 
stop  it  at  the  favorable  period. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  the  wood,  and  the 
flax  or  fibrous  part.  The  wood  is  a  hollow  tube 
covered  over  very  compactly  with  the  flax. 

To  separate  the  wood,  it  must  be  kiln-dried,  in 
order  to  render  it  frangible  or  brittle  ;  but  care 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.— BLEACHING. 
The  art  of  bleaching  is  of  great  antiquity. — 
centre,  perpendicular,  and  the  other  oblique.— |The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  detersive 
Thev  should  he  filed  to  a  sharp,  slender  point,  j quality  of  some  kinds  of  clay,  and  the  effects 
and  tipped  with  silver.  The  points  should  beiproduced  by  the  action  of  the  atmosi)liere,  mois- 
elevated  at  least  five  or  six  feet  above  the  high- .ture,  and  light,  on  the  stuffs  exposed    to  them.^ 

est  part  of  the  building.     The  bottom  of  tht  rod 'Health  and  cleanliness  rendered  it  necessary   to  must  be  t.iken  not  to  apply  too  much  heat,  for 
should   go  into  the  earth   six   or  seven  feet,  and.  devise  quicker   metliods  than    these;    and    the  fear  of  injuring  the  flax. 

terminate  in  a   bed  of  two  or  three   bushels  ofip'operties  of  soaps,  and  leys  of  wood-ashes  werei     It  is  next  to  be  beaten  or  broken,  by  which 
wet  charcoal.     The  wet  coal  covered  with  earth i  therefore  soon  discovered.  means  the  flax  is   not  only  divided  into  small  fi- 

will   probablv  retain   dampness  longer  than  any|     I"  the  present  age,  the  arts  have  taken  advan-  bres,  but  most  of  the  wood  is  separated,  and  the 
other  substance.  l'"S^  of  processes  and  detcr.sive  menstrua,  the  ex-  part  which  adheres  is  reduced  to  small  fragments. 

A  conductor  constructed  and  put  up  agreeably  is>tence  of  which,  was  beluie  unknown  ;  these  To  sepaiate  these  again,  the  flax  is  to  be  thresh- 
to  the  above  directions,  will  perfectly  secure^l'^coveries  have  succeeded  each  otlicr  with  such  ed,  in  small  jiarccls  at  a  time,  either  by  manual 
a  building  for  twenty  feet  on  every  side.  \Vhen'''''P'dity,  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  effected  labor,  or  mills  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Hack~ 
a  building  is  more  than  forty  feet  long,  for  per-i"  <^°fnplete  revolution  in  the  art  of  bleaching.  ling  is  the  last  process;  which  is  drawing  or 
feet  security,  there  should  be  two  or  more  rods.i  This  art  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct  combing  the  flax  in  small  parcels  at  a  time, 
calculating  one  rod  for  every  forty  feet.  |  branches  ;  the    bleachir.g  of    vegetable    and    of  tlirough  a  pile  or  group  of  polished   and   sharp 

The  whole  expense  of  one  rod   for  a  two  storyi^nimal  substances.     These  being  of  very  different !  iron  spikes,   placed  firmly  in  wood  through  aa 


building,  including  the   silvering   the  points  will 
not  exceed  $50. 


natures,  require  different  processes  for  whitening  iron-plate. 

them.      Vegetables   consist   of  Oxygen,  Hydr<>-|      The  linen,  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  is  charg- 
gen,   and  Carbon,  of  which  the  hitter  is  in  the  with  what  is  called  t/ir  ■:urave)'s  (trfssinff,  which 
greatest  proportion;  while    animal    substances, !  is  a  paste  of  flour  boiled  in  water  ;  and  as  this  is 
We   do  not  recollect,  says   the    editor  of  the, besides  these>  contain  also   a  large  quantity  ofjbrushed  into  the  yarn  of  the    warp   before  it  is 
National  Gazette,  to    have  read  of   any    J' a'f  Azote,  and  also  Phosphorous  and  Sulphur.  woven,  it   is   somewhat   difficult   to  separate  it 


S/ioul,  so  destructive  as  the  one  described  in  the 
following  article,  which  we  have  translated  fronj 
the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  of  the  30th  of  Au 
gust. 

"  TolAe  Editor  of  the  Journal  del  Debats. 
"  Sir — A  meteor  extraordinary  for  its  violence, 
rapid  movement,  and  injurious  effect,  has  just 
spread  alarm  and  desolation  in  several  parts  of 
the  district  Dieux  et  Mantes.  On  the  25th  Au- 
gust, about  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  great  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  produced  a  storm  which  took  the 
direction,  from  the  south  west,  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Boncourt  :  not  far  from  this  place,  thei-e 
appeared,  suddenly,  a  water  spout  of  extraordi 
nary  dimensions,  whose  broad  base  rested  upon 
the  ground,  while  its  top  was  lost  in  the  clouds : 
it  appeared  to  consist  of  a  thick  and  black  va- 
pour, in  the  centre  of  which  flames  were  fre 
quently  perceived  in  several  directions.  Moving 
impetuously  with  the  storm,  through  the  upper 
vallies  and  over  the  mountains,  it  uprooted  or 
dashed  down,  in  the  compass  of  a  league,  seven 
or  eight  hundred  trees  of  different  sizes ;  and, 
in  reaching  the  village  of  Marchefray,  demolish 
ed  in  an  instant  one  half  of  its  houses.  Th( 
■walls  shaken  to  their  foundations,  fell  in  on  every 
side,  and  the  ruins  were  scattered  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  league,  before  the  aerial  torrent. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  vil- 
lages were  crushed  or  wounded  by  the  fall  of 
the   houses :    those  who  were  working  in  the 


when  dry.     To  discharge  this  paste,  the    linen 
Bleaching  of  Flax  and  Hemp.  must  be  steeped  in  water  for  about  forty-eiglit 

If  ripe  flaix  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 'hours,  when  this  extraneous  substance  under- 
composed  of  fibres  or  filaments  united  together! goes  a  kind  of  fermentation  ;  this  does  not  ex- 
by  the  sap,  enveloping  a  semi-ligneous  substance, 'tend  to  the  substance  of  the  linen  itself,  upon  tlie 
and  covered  by  a  thin  bark.  It  is  the  fibrous  same  principle  that  the  green  sap  is  disengaged 
part  only  that  is  used  for  making  cloth,  and  it  j  from  the  flax  without  injury  to  its  texture, 
must  therefore  be  previously  separated  from  the       When  the  linen  is  well  washed  after  this  last 


other  matters. 

The  sap,  or  succulent  part,  is  composed  of  ex- 
tractive principle  and  water,  and  the  first  pro- 
cess is  to  separate  this  substance,  which  holds 
the  filaments  together.  As  soon  as  the  flax  is 
pulled,  it  is  steeped  in  soft  water  until  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  takes  place.  This  degree 
of  fermentation  begins  with  the  succulent  part, 
as  being  more  susceptible  of  decomposition  than 
the  rest.  Was  the  flax  to  be  continued  long  in 
tiis  sii.te  the  whole  substance  of  it  would  be  de- 
composed or  destroyed  :  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple that  malt  is  injured  by  too  long  steeping,  or 
that  wort  loses  its  substance  by  too  long  a  fermen- 
tation. It  must  therefore  be  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter while  yet  green,  and  before  the  whole  of  its 
sap  is  separated.  Well-water,  and  brackish  wa- 
ter, must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  well  as  that 
which  flows  over  a  gypseous  soil.  Such  waters 
accelerate  putrefaction,  and  hurt  the  quality  of 
the  hemp  and  flax. 

The  flax  when  taken  from  the  water,  is  spread 
out  upon  the  grass  to  drjr.    During  the  fermenta- 


process,  it  contains  nothing  that  water  can  sepa- 
rate ;  it  is  of  a  greyish-wliite  color,  although  the 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  when  divested 
of  every  adventitious  substance,  are  naturally 
very  white. 

The  matter  which  thus  colors  the  linen,  is  of  a 
resinous  nature,  insoluble  in  water,  and  from  its 
intimate  union  or  dissemination  through  the 
very  fibres  of  the  flax,  is  difficult  of  separation, 
even  by  those  substances  which  have  a  solvent 
power  over  it. 

To  disengage  it,  however,  in  as  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious a  manner  as  possible,  without  injuring 
the  texture  of  the  fabric,  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
process  of  bleaching. 

Bltaching, 
In  a  paper  lately  published  by  Mr.  Gavin  In- 
gtis,  it  appears,  that  if  flax  be  pulled  before  it  is 
too  ripe,  it  parts  with  its  coloring  matter  much 
more  readily  than  it  does  when  left  till  the  usual 
time  ;  and  it  is  also  found  that  this  great  advan- 
tage might  again  be  lost  by  improper  watering. 
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It  has  been  uniformly  found,  that  flax  the  green- 
est pulled  is  most  proper  for  the  finest  purposes, 
and  that  the  whitest  flax  after  drying  must  be  wa- 
tered in  a  stream  so  small,  as  to  require  a  dam  be- 
ing necessary  to  receive  the  water  into  a  tempo- 
rary pond  to  cover  the  flax.  The  succession  of 
clean  water,  Mr.  Inglis  conceives,  prevents  the 
deposition  of  coloring  matter,  by  washing  or  car- 
rying it  away,  after  being  extracted  from  the  flax ; 
while  the  same  flax,  from  several  stagnant  ponds, 
dug  in  the  same  ground,  and  filled  with  water 
from  the  same  spring,  was  very  dark  in  color. 
The  color  of  the  flax,  after  watering  very  much, 
depends  upon  the  following  causes  ; — the  ripeness 
of  the  flax  before  pulhng  ;  the  state  of  putridity 
of  the  stagnant  water ;  the  minerals  which  the 
water  may  contain  ;  whether  it  is  steeped  in  a 
pond  dug,  or  one  formed  by  damming  a  small 
stream  ;  or,   if   a    succession   of  parcels  of  flax 


Parry,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this  important 
subject.     He  says : 

"  More  than  thirty  years  ago  this  subject  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  on  seeing  some  Water- 
shoots  which  had  been  |)itched  and  painted  in  the 
common  way,  taken  down  in  a  state  of  complete 
rottenness.  I  had  read  that  charcoal  buried  in 
the  moist  earth,  had  csme  down  to  us  perfectly 
sound  from  the  times  of  the  Romans :  and  that 
posts  long  withstood  the  same  moisture,  if  the 
part  intended  to  be  put  into  the  ground  was  char- 
red all  round  to  a  certain  depth.  Impressed  with 
these  facts,  I  determined  to  try  an  artificial  coat 
of  Charcoal,  and  when  new  Water-shoots  were 
constructed,  I  strongly  and  carefully  rubbed  them 
with  a  coat  of  drying  oil,  which  I  immediately 
dredged  all  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  Charcoal 
finely  powdered,  and  contained  in  a  muslin  bag. 
After  two  or  three  days,  when  the  oil  was  tho 


(which  is  sometimes  the  case,)  be  watered  in  the  roughly  dried,  and  firmly  retained  the  greatest 
same  pond,  where  every  succeeding  parcel  must  part  of  the  charcoal,  I  brushed  off"  what  was 
partake  of  the  contaminating  dye  produced  by  loose,  and  over  that  which  adhered,  I  applied  a 
the  fermentation  of  the  former. — In  the  course  of  coat  of  common  lead-colored  paint,  and  a  few 
Mr.  I.'s  observations,  he  found  the  quantity  and  days  after,  a  second.  The  whole  became  a  firm 
solubility  of  the  coloring  matter  in  proportion  to: and  solid  crust;  after  which  the  shoots  were  put 
the  degree  of  ripeness ;  and  in  the  ripest  on  a  in  their  places,  and  being  examined  many  years 
principle  which  he  never  till  then  knew  to  have  afterwards,  appeared  perfectly  sound." 
an  existence  in  flax,  vii.  iron, — which  may  bej  Observations.  Any  other  color  would  probably 
said  to  abound  in  ripe  flax.  In  unripe  flax  the'have  succeeded  equally  well  with  that  which  I 
coloring  matter  is  soluble  in  water;  but,  if  the  flax  employed.  I  do  not  think  that  lampblack,  which 
be  allowed  so  stand  on  the  ground  till  it  has  at-  is  a  pure  species  of  charcoal,  would  have  answer- 
tained  a  rust-brown  color,  and  the  seed  be  fully  ed  the  purpose  of  forming  a  thick  defensive  co- 
ripened,  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  then  changed  vering  so  well  as  the  grosser  charcoal  which  I 
from  mucilage  to  resinous  matter,  and  certainly  used.  But  whatever  sort  of  charcoal  is  employ- 
no  longer  soluble  in  water,  so  far  as  the  resin  is  ed,  it  ought  either  to  be  fresh  maclt,  or  heated 
concerned, — unless  assisted  by  solvents.  Alka-  again  in  close  vessels,  so  as  to  exfiel  the  viater 
lies  are  the  common  solvents  used  by  bleachers,. which  it  greedily  attracts  from  the  air. 
but  Mr.  I.  did  not  conceive  them  altogether;  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  practice  of 
adapted  to  his  purpose:  he  took  alcohol,  and  pitching  pales,  &c.  is  both  incommodious,  and  in- 
succeeded  in  bleaching,  to  a  very  beautiful  efficacious,  as  pitch  is  so  liable  to  be  melted  by 
whiteness,  flax  in  its  unripe  state  and  its  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
early  stages;  but  as  the  flax  ripened,  its  power;  

lessened.    He  exposed   full  ripe  flax  to  the  ac-   ,,  .       r  ,    ■  .■        >^    t  r-i  ,i     !^.  „    .„  a. 

:r  f  ,  ,  ,  ,'  ,  ■  ,■  <,  ,,„.„  „„,,  :„  „  Mode  of  haintttKc  Sail-Cloth,  crc.  so  as  to  be 
tion   of  alcohol,  both  in  a  liquid  state  and  in  a        ,  <■  l,    ',        .,  i   ■    i        ■         ,„    .„,„ 

c  .11     11  .1,  •        „  „,  ..„_  ,..„.  „„  ;      jdiable,  durable^  and  imtierxnous  to  water. 

state  of  vapor,  till  all  the  resinous  matter  was  ex-      /,,i  •  u-  i  •        .      .  j  *■    „  .u     -r- 

:       »  J       ill         1  J      u„  ,.,k;„„.o,i  u       1  hisprocess  which  isextractedtiom  the  /rarj- 

tracted;  still  a  color  remained.     He  subjected  itl      ,.      ^   -■  ./     i>    •  ,       r  n  ,    ■    „„„,.„•.„      n 
to  the  action  of  an  oxymuriate,  and  was  ^^y,^.f^^txonsofthehociety  ./ ,^m,  is  now  umversally 
nished  to  see  the  presence  of  iron  so  strongly  in-  practised  in  the  public  Uock-yards,, 
,.     .    .  ^  \     The  paint  usually  laid  upon  canvass,  hardens  to 

■  __^  Isuch    a  degree   as  to  crack,   and  eventually  to 

Test  for  Alum  in  Bread.  |break  the  canvass  which  renders  it  unserviceable 

On  macerating  a  small  piece  of  Uie  crumb  of  '"  ^  ^^^""^  '™^  '  ''"^  '»»?  ^^^^'^^^^  .P^'"'^'!  '"  "": 
new-baked  bread  -  ■ 

solve  it,  the  tas' 
used  by  the  baker, 

cency ;  or  a  heated  knife  may  be  thrust  into  thCi     „.        ,  ,       -,       r      ■  .•  .  . 

loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold,  and  if  it  be  free'  .^he  old  mode  of  painting  canvass  was  to  wet 
from  that  ingredient,  scarcely  any  alteration  will;^^'^  canvass,  and  prime  it  with  bpanish  brown  ; 
be  visible  on  the  blade;  but,  in  the  contrary  case, i*^^"   ^^.S'^e  it  a  second  coat  of  a  Chocolate  co 


its  surface,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  will  ap- 
pear slightly  covered  with  an  aluminous  incrus- 
tation. 

Prevention  of  Rust. 
The  prevention  of  Rust,  on  such  articles  of 
furniture  as  are  made  of  polished  steel,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance  in  domestic  economy. 
The  cuttlers  in  Sheffield,  when  they  have  given 
knife  or  razor  bladt  the  requisite  degree  of  po- 
lish, rub  them  with  powdered  quicklime,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  tarnishing  ;  and  we 
have  been  informed,  that  articles  made  of  polish- 
ed steel,  are  dipt  in  lime  water  by  the  manufac- 
turer, before  they  are  sent  into  the  retail  mar- 
ket. 

Preservation  of  Wood  by  Charcoal. 
The  following  mode  of  preventing  rottenness  in 
Pales,  Water-shoots,  &c.  is  recommended  by  Dr 


or,  made   by    mixing   Spanish  brown  and  black 
paint  ;  and  lastly  to  finish  it  with  black. 

The  new  method  is  to  grind  ninety-six  pounds 
of  English  Ochre  with  boiled  oil,  and  to  add  six- 
teen pounds  of  black  paint,  which  mixture  forms 
an  indifferent  black.  A  pound  of  yelloiv  soafi 
dissolved  in  six  pints  of  water  over  the  fire,  is 
mixed,  while  hot,  with  the  paint.  This  composi- 
tion is  then  laid  upon  the  canvass  (without  being 
wetted,  as  in  the  usual  way,)  as  stifl"  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done  with  the  brush,  so  as  to  form  a 
sraootli  surface  ;  the  next  day,  or  still  better,  on 
the  second  day,  a  second  coat  of  ochre  and  black 
(without  any,  or  but  a  vei-y  small  portion  of  soap) 
is  laid  on,  and  allowing  this  csat  an  intermediate 
day  for  drying,  the  canvass  is  then  finished  with 
black  paint  as  usual.  Three  days  being  then  al- 
lowed for  it  to  dry  and  harden,  it  does  not  stick 
together  when  taken  down,  and  folded  in  cloths 
containing  sixty  or  seventy  yards  each  ;  and  can- 
vass finished  entirely  with  the  composition,  leav- 
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ing  it  to  dry  oi>e  day  between  each  coat,  wiirnot 
stick  together,  if  laid  in  quantities. 

Observations.  It  has  ben  ascertained  from  ac- 
tual trials,  that  the  solution  of  yellow  soap  is  a 
preservative  to  red,  yellow  and  black  paints 
when  ground  in  oil  and  put  into  casks,  as  they  ac- 
quire no  improper  hardness,  and  dry  in  a  remark- 
able manner  when  laid  on  with  the  brush,  without 
the  use  of  the  usual  drying  articles. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  adoption  of  soap,  which 
IS  so  well  known  to  be  miscible  with  oily  substan- 
ces, or  at  least  the  alkali  of -which  it  is  composed, 
has  not  already  been  brought  into  use  in  the  com- 
position of  oil  colors. 

]Prefiaration  of  Saur-Kraut. 

Every  Russian  family,  from  that  of  the  boor  t« 
the  nobleman,  lays  in  its  stock  of  cabbage  to 
make  Saur-Kraut,  about  the  month  of  October, 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  frost.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  ; — They  take 
a  large  strong  wooden  vessel,  or  cask,  with  which 
every  family  is  furnished,  resembling  the  salt 
beef  cask  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  and  capable  o£ 
containing  as  much  as  is  sufficient  for  the  winter's 
consumption  of  the  family.  They  then  gradual- 
ly break  down  or  chop  the  cabbage,  (deprived 
entirely  of  the  loose  outside  green  leaves,)  into 
very  small  pieces,  beginning  with  one  or  two  cab- 
bages at  the  bottorr.  of  the  cask,  and  adding 
others  at  intervals,  pressing  and  rubbing  them  by 
means  of  a  wooden  spade,  against  the  sides  of  the 
cask,  until  the  vessel  is  nearly  full.  They  then 
place  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  al- 
low it  to  stand  near  to  the  peach  stove,  or  any 
other  warm  place,  for  four  or  five  davs.  By  this 
time  it  will  have  undergone  fermentation,  and  be 
ready  for  use.  Whilst  the  cabbage  is  passing 
through  the  process  of  fermentation,  a  very  dis- 
agreeably fetid,  acid  smell  is  exhaled  from  it  ; 
and  this  is  strongly  perceptible  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  a  person  passing  near  the  house,  in 
which  the  preparation  of  the  Saur-Kraut  is  going 
on.  They  now  remove  the  cask  to  a  cool  situa- 
tion, and  keep  it  always  covered  up.  Aniseeds 
which  are  strewed  amongst  the  layers  of  the 
cabbage  during  its  preparation,  communicate  a 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  Saur-Kraut  at  an  after 
period. 

In  the  boiling  of  the  Saur-Kraut,  and  prepa- 
ration of  it  for  the  table,  two  hours  are  the  least 
period  which  they  allow  it  to  be  on  the  fire.  It 
forms  an  excellent,  nutricious,  and  antiscorbutic 
food  for  winter  use.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  this  article,  in  one  form  or  another,  supplies 
a  daily  dish  to  the  table  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
It  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  separate  dish  by  it- 
self, made  into  soup,  or  it  may  be  eaten  with  boil- 
ed animal  food. 

— [^"-iBr 
An  Estimation  of  the  Loss  of   Weight  ■which 

takes  filace  in   Cooking  Animal   Food.     From 

Mr.  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine. 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  in  whatever  way  the 
flesh  of  animals  is  prepared  for  food,  a  consid- 
erable diminution  takes  place  in  its  weight.  We 
do  not  recollect,  however,  to  have  seen  any 
where  a  statenpent  of  the  loss  which  meat  sus- 
tains in  the  vaiious  culinary  processes,  although 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  a  series  of  experiments 
on  this  subject  would  not  be  without  their  use  in 
domestic  economy. 

"  We  shall  here  give  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  which  were  actually  made  on  this 
subject  in  a  public  establishment ;  premising  that, 
as  they  were  not  undertaken  from  mere  curiosity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  serve  a  puipose  of  prac- 
tical utility,  absolute  accui-acy  was  not  attended 
to.    Considering,  however,  the  large  quantities 
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•f  proTisioiis  which  were  actually  examined,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  results  may  be  safely  de- 
pended upon  for  any  practical  purpose.  It  would 
no  doubt  have  been  desirable  lo  have  known  not 
only  the  whole  diminution  of  weight,  but  also 
the  parts  which  were  separated  from  the  meat  in 
the  form  of  aqueous  vapour,  jelly,  fat,  &c.  but 
the  determination  of  these  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  enquiry. 

lb».  ozs. 
28  pieces  of  keef  weighing  280    0 

Lost  in  boiling  73  14 

"  Hence  the  weight  lost  by  beef  in  boiling  was 
in  this  case  about  26^  lbs.  in  100  lbs. 

lbs.  ozs. 
19  pieces  of  beef  weighing  190    0 

Lost  in  roasting  61     2 


exceedingly  fond  of  useful  experiments.  The 
character  of  the  ink,  made  according  lo  his  direc- 
tions, is  this — it  is  very  strong  and  durable,  yet 
flows  freely  from  the  pen  :  it  is  uncommonly 
black,  but  dries  very   quickly. 

J7*  I  repeat,  once  more,  it  to  be  important,  in 
the  highest  degree,  that  records,  (which  are  to 
endure  for  ages),  be  written  with  strong  dura- 
ble ink :  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  my 
former  mild  and  friendly  admonitions  to  clerks, 
on  this  subject,  have  had  little,  or  no  effect  ;  the 
evil  seems,  indeed,  to  be  progressive  and  gaining 
ground,  as  there  has  been  lately  brought  to  nie  se- 
veral records  from  different  sections  of  the  state, 
so  obscure  as  scarcely  to  be  legible,  even  to  those 
whose  eyesight  remains  unimpaired!  If  clerks, 
who  make  use  of  pale  ink,  for  records,  were  im 


"The  weight  lost  by  beef  in  roasting  appears.  Poached  and   deprived  of  their  clerkships,   for 
to  be  32  per  cent.  """  "  ""   "  "    """  '"" 


misbehaviour  in   office,  a  few   examples'niight 
lbs.  ozs.!h*^'^*  salutary  effect,  and   be  beneficial  to  the 


9  pieces  of  beef  weighing  90     0 

Lost  in  baking  27     0 

"  Weight  lost  by  beef  in  baking,  30  per  cent. 

lbs.  ozs. 

27  legs  of  mutton  weighing  260    0 

Lost   in   boiling,    and  by  having   thfe 

shank  bone  taken  off  63    4 

"  The  shank-bones  were  estimated  at 

4  ounces  each  ;   therefore  the   loss  by 

boiling  was  SS     8 


community  at  large 


however  other  particulars  iu  which  horses  de- 
signed for  these  two  purposes  differ,  which  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.— J!rfiY.  .im.  Far. 

The  head  of  a  horse  should  be  void  of  fiesli, 
and  for  length  and  size  appear  to  hold  fair  pro- 
portion with  the  size  of  his  body  ;  his  eve  full, 
and  somewhat  prominent;  eyelids  thin  and  dry  ; 
ears  thiii,  narrow,  erect,  of  middling  length, 
and  not  distant  from  each  other  ;  forehead  flat, 
not  too  large  or  square,  and  running  neaHy  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  muzzle,  which  should  be 
small  and  fine;  nostrils  capacious;  lips  thin  , 
mouth  of  suflicient  depth,  and  the  tongue  not  too 
large  ;  the  jaw-bones  wide  at  top,  where  they 
join  the  neck ;  the  head  not  abruptly  affixed  to 
the  extremity  of  the  neck,  but  with  a  niodciate 
curve  and  tapering  of  the  latter. 

The  NECK  must  be  of  moderate,  not  too  great 
length,  nor  too  thick  and  gross  on  llie  upper  part. 


WILLIAM  FLEMING,       "?■"    too  large   and   deep,    but   rising  "from"  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  jl/i}ieals.\'"^V^^^^   °.^  forehand,  and    afterwards  declining 


Somerville,  Hefit.  1,  1823 

FROM    THE    REGISTER,  VOL.    17,    PACE    64. 

Improved  Composition  of  Black  Writing  Ink. 

'lake  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  boil  in  it  one 

pound  of  chips  of  logwood,  for  about  half  an  hour, 

then  take  the  decoction  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it 

from  off  the  chips,  while  boiling  hot,  on  a  pound 


The  loss  of  weight  in  legs  of  mutton,  in  boil-  °J  ^'^^  "^est  Aleppo  galls,  reduced  to  a  fine  pow 


ing  is  21J  per  cent. 

lbs.  ozs. 

35  shoulders  of  mutton  weighing  350     0 

Lost  in  roasting  109  10 

"  The  loss  of  weight  in   jhoulders  of  mutton, 

by  roasting,  is  about  3l|  per  cent. 

16  loins  of  mutton  weighing 
Lost  in  roasting 

"  Hence   loins    of   mutton     ose,    by 
roasting,  about  351  per  cent. 


lbs. 

ozs. 

141 

0 

49 

14 

lbs. 

ozs. 

100 

0 

32 

6 

10  necks  of  mutton  weighing 

Lost  in  roasting 

"The  loss  of  necks  of  mutton,  by  roasting,  is 
about  32|  per  cent. 


der,  and  two  ounces  of  pomegranate  peels,  put 
into  a  proper  vessel.  After  having  stirred  them 
well  together,  with  a  wooden  spatula,  for  some 
time,  place  them  in  the  sunshine,  in  summer,  or 
within  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  if  in  winter,  for 
three  or  four  days,  stirring  the  mixture  as  often 
as  may  be  convenient.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
add  a  half  pound  of  green  vitriol,  powdered,  and 


and  tapering  at  the  extremity,  it  will  form  some- 
what of  an  arch ;  underneath,  the  neck  should 
be  straight  from  the  chest,  and  by  no  means  con- 
vex or  bellying  out. 

The  SHOULDERS  capacious,  and  of  large  ex- 
tent, so  as  to  appear  ilie  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  body,  but  without  being  loaded  with  flesh  ; 
they  should  reach  fairly  to  the  top  of  the  withers', 
which  must  be  well  raised  ;  the  chest  should  be 
sufficiently  full,  not  narrow  or  pinched. 

The  BODY  deep  and  substantial  ;  back,  a  plane 
of  good  width,  but  handsomely  rounded  ;  back- 
bone straight,  or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and 
not  too  short  ;  Isins  wide,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  reins,  or  fillets,  full,  and  swelling  on  each 
side  the  back-bone  ;  the  space  sufficient  between 


well  stopped  for  use 

If  the  ink  be  desired  to  shine  more,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  pomegranate  peel  must  be  increas- 
|en  ;  and,  in  the  country  where  the  logwood  can- 
"  We  shall  only  draw  two  practical  inferences  not  oe  so  easily  obtained,  a  pound  of  ripe  privet- 
from  the   foregoing  statement.     1st.  In  respect  berries  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
of  economy,  it  is   more  profitable  to  boil   meat!     In  order  to  secure  this  ink  from  growing  moul 
than  to  roast  it.     2d.  Whether  we  roast  or  boil:dy,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  of  spirits  of   wine 
meat,  it  1 
one-third 

The  loss  in  Roasting  arises  from  the  melting  tar,  or  pearl  ashes,  should  be  added  previously, 
out  of  the  Fat,  and  evaporating  the  water  ;  but  and  the  spirit  poured  off  from  it,  which  will  ren- 
the   nutritious  matters  remain  condensed   intlielder  it  innocent  with  regard  to  the  color  of  the 


let  the  mixture  remain  four  or  five  days  more,  the  ribi  and  hipbones,  the  bones  themselves 
stirring  it  frequently,  and  then  add  further  four  round,  and  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval;  the 
ounces  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boil-  rump  level  with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above, 
ing  water,  and  after  giving  the  ink  some  time  to  the  height  of  the  withers;  the  croup  must  have' 
settle,  strain  it  off  from  the  dregs,  and  keep  it 'reasonable  space,  and  not  sink  too  suddenly  in 
,...11  .► =j  t „„  which   case,  the  tail  would  be  set  on  too  low, 

which  ought  to  be  nearly  on   a  level  with   the 

back. 


cooked  solid. 

In  Boiling,  the  loss  arises  partly  from  the 
fat  melted  out,  but  chiefly  from  Gelatine  and 
Osmazone  being  extracted  and  dissolved  by  the 
water  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  a  real  loss  of  nourishment  unless  the 
Broth  be  used  ; — when  this  mode  of  cooking  be- 
comes the  most  economical. 


FROM    NILES      REGISTER. 

GOOD  INK. 
The  following  notice,  copied  from  the  Rich- 
mond "  Enquirer,"  and  addressed  to  the  "  clerks 
of  courts  of^  justice"  in  Virginia,  involves  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  the  public  ;  and  that 
every  one  may  possess  himself  of  ink  that  is  du- 
rable, I  republish,  from  the  17th  Vol  of  the 
"Register"  the  following  receipt,  which  was  fur 
nished  to  me  by  the  late  Joseph  James,  Esq. 
wh«  was  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  matters 
of  this  nature,  and  withal  a  good  chemist,  and 


ink. 

THE  HORSE. 
Every  young  gentleman,  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  destined  to  be  a  farmer,  ought  to  be 
come  familiar  with  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
the  horse  ;  that  being  the  animal  which  will  be 
most  associated  with  him,  in  his  rural  labours, 
and  in  many  of  his  pleasures.  In  truth  there 
are  very  few,  be  their  avocations  what  they 
may,  that  will  not  be  benefitted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  figure  and  qualities  best  calculated  to  im- 
part power,  activity  and  durability  to  that  useful 
animal,  and  it  is  pi-esumed  that  we  cannot  more 
usefully  appropriate  a  portion  of  this  paper,  than 
in  using  it  for  the  illustration  of  this  subject. — 
The  following  extract  from  Lawrence's  Philo- 
sophical AND  Practical  Treatise  on  Horses, 
contains  a  good  general  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal figure,  grounded, as  heobserves,  on  the  just 
principles  of  theory,  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence. This  general  description  applies  equally 
to  the  cart  horse-  and  the  racer.    There  are 


The  hinder  quarters  should  spread  to  a  wi- 
der extent  than  the  fore-parts,  and  the  hind-feet 
stand  farther  asunder  than  those  before  ;   the 
thighs  should  be  straight,  large,  muscular,  and 
of  considerable  length ;  the  hock  wide  and  clean  ; 
the  shank  not  too  long,  but  flat,  and  of  sufficient 
substance,  its  sinew  large  and  distinct,  the  fet- 
locks long  ;  the   hocks  should    form  an  angle  of 
such  extent  as  to  place  the  feet  immediately  un- 
der the  flanks.    The  fore-arms,  like  the  thighs, 
should   be  large,  muscular,  and  of  good  length, 
the    elbows    not   turning  outwards;    the  knees 
large  and  lean  ;  the  shank  or  cannon-bone,  flat, 
strong,  and  not  too  long;  the  tendon  large;  the 
fore-arm  and  shank  must  form  nearly  a   straight 
line  ;  fetlock-joints  large  and  clean  ;  pasterns  in- 
clining to   a  certain   degree,  not  too   long,  but 
large  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  the  corona- 
ry  rings  not  thick  or  swelled,  but  clean,  dry, 
and  hairy  ;  the  feet  neither  too  high  nor  too  flat, 
and  of  size  apparently  a  sufficient  base  for  the 
weight  they  have  to  sustain ;    hoofs,  of  colour 
dark  and  shining,  without   seams   or  wrinkles, 
tough  and  strong,  not  hard  like  oak  ;    foot   inter- 
nally concave,  soal  hard,  but  not  shrunk,  heels 
wide,   and  of   middling  height ;    frog    not    too 
large  or  fleshy,  but  tough  and  sound  ;  the  feet  of 
equal  size,  should  stand  exactly  parallel,  so  that 
the  front  or  toe  incline  neither  inward  nor   out- 
ward; the  fore-feet  should  stand  perpendicular 
to  the  chest,  not  too  much  under  it,  and   they 
should  be  less  wide  apart  than  the  fore-arms  ; 
the  legs  should  not  be  loaded  with    ^ir. 
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ECLIPSE  AMD  HENKY. 

^i  writer  in  the  lust  A  umber  of  the  Londun  S/iort- 
rn§-  J\laguzine,  receix'ed  at  this  office,  7nakni  the 
JoUoiuing  reniarks  on  the  i^reat  A'eiv  York  liact . 
vVluu  on  the  subject  of  jockeyship,  and  racing, 
1  was  very  much  amuscil  with  the  account  of  the 
grand  niatch  tliat  has  been  lately  luu  at  New 
York,  between  the  American  Eclipse,  and  Hen- 
ry, who,  it  setnis,  was  brought  thither  from  a 
distant  jjart  of  tlie  country  for  the  purpose  ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  unless  a  transatlantic  mile 
is  shorter  than  an  English  one,  they  have  got 
•some  good  horses  in  that  country,  as,  in  one  heat, 
the  four  miles  were  run  in  seven  minutes  and  thir- 
ty-nine seconds,  being  almost  equal  to  any  thing 
upon  record* — jiarticularly  as  the  heat  before  it, 
had  been  run  within  a  second  of  the  same  time — 
but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not   given   us  the 


what  are  you  after  here  ?"  "  M  hat  am  I  alter  !" 
said  1 — "vliat  is  )onr  master  after,  that  he 
leaves  his  horses  in  this  way  ?"  "  Sure,  didn't 
master  lock  me  in  here  to  take  care  of  them," 
raid  a  rugged  urchin  in  a  liai,  bin.  However,  it 
is  i:n  old  story,  and  I  will  not  tell  the  sequel.  1 
set  n.y  horse  niyself,  and  lost  the  race. 

To  return  to  New  York.  ]  can  easily  conceive 
this  to  have  been  a  most  interesting  race,  not  on- 
ly as  relates  to  the  stakes — 20,000  dollars  ! — but 
as  being  made  by  one  jjarty  of  sportsmen  against 
another  (as  if  York  and  Doncaster  were  to  coa- 
lesce against  Newmarket),  that  interest  must 
have  been  increased  an  hundred  fold.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  "the  backers  of  Eclipse  being  proud  of 
their  horse  ;  neither  can  we  wonder,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  that  "  Long  Island  Eclipse" 
was  to  beat  all  the  world  ;  but  the  world  is  a  wide 


weights. The   horses  starting  by   the  "tap    of;  place,  and  no  donbt  jVj-. /an  7i««;,  his  owner,  is 

the  drum,"  is  quite  a  novel  idea,'  and,  perhaps,  |  aware  of  this.  I  always  take  a  leaf  out  of  ano- 
might  no't  exactly  suit  some  of  our  young  ones,, ther  man's  book,  when  I  think  it  will  suit  ray 
■who  are  rather  queer  at  getting  off;  but  the  own  ;  and  I  like  Yankee's  idea  much,  that  "size 
ebulliiion  of  feeling  exhibited  by  the  people  at 'and  bone,  are  essential  to  strength,  and  ought  to 
New-York,  shews  that  under  all  climes,  the  {betaken  into  calculation;  and  supposing  blood 
sports  of  the  field  are  congenial  to  human  nature.]  and  bottom  to  be  equal,  must  always  win." 
To  be  sure   it   is  diverting,  to  picture  to  oneself  encourage  horses  of  this  description,  they  h; 


Sam   ChifTncy,   on  the   shoulders  of   a   Yankee 

borne   off  in  triumph    after  having  won  his  race, 

to  the  tune  of  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes!" 

and,  it  appears,  Mr.  Purdy  felt  more  at  h.onic  on 

the  back   of  his  favorite    Ecliiise.     1    wish    the 

Editor  of  the  New  York  paper  had  gone  a  little 

more    into  detail,  and  gi\  en  us  the   reasons  why 

Taylor  did  not  ride  Henry  the  two  first  heats, 

and  why  Purdy  was  not  put  on  Eclipse  at  first,  iland  association  iorthc 

as  we  are  led  to  believe  they  are  the  Buckle  andjof  horses." 

Chiffney  of  that  country.     Perhaps,  had  Taylc)rj     o.  The  president  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 

ridden  Henry  the  two  first  heats,  and  not  made  |  together  with  eight  members  shall  be  necessary 

all  the  running  as  he  did,  it  might  have  altered        -  '     -.  .i.- :_,..  „r.i.„ 

matters  considerably,  for  it  will  be  observed  that 


To 
ave 


^Vclter  weights  in  the  United  States. 

FOR  THE  AMKRICAN   FARMER. 

KULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE 
"  MARYLAND  ASSOCIATION." 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  "  Mary 
provcmentof  the  breed 


he  ivaited  on  Ecti/ise  the  last  heat,  and  was  only 
beat  by  a  head.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Purdy 
been  on  Eclipse  the  first    heat,   he   might  have 


to  form  a(iiiornni  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
association. 

3.  There  shall  be  annually  appointed,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  association,  twelve 


saved  him  running  the  last  at  all.  They  wanted!  managers  ;  and  a  committee  of  elections  for  the 
vour  Newmarkcc  correspondent,  ODSKRVATOH,liidmission  of  new  members,  to  consist  of  five 
Mr.  Editor,  to  have  given  us  the  the  age,  "names,  niembers,  who  shall  decide  upon  all  applications 
■weights,  and  colors  of  the  rideis,"  in  technical | for  membership  by  ballot.  Two  black  bails  to 
lingo;  and  how  amusmg  would   it   be,    if  some i exclude. 

good  artist  were  to  go  around  the  w«rld,  andj  4.  The  subscription  of  every  member  shall  be 
give  us  sketches  of  the. difteren:  costumes  of  the  twenty  dollars  annually,  to  be  paid  to  the  Trea- 
riders,  and  the  forms  of  their  horses,  in  all  dif-|  surer  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  September  in 
ferent  countries  ;  as  well  as  some  account  of  their  j  each  and  every  year. 

method  of  training,  trials,  &c. !  I  have  often  |  5.  The  officers  and  managers  of  the  associa- 
thought  how  it  must  have  surprised  my  Lord|tion  in  regular  meeting  convened,  may  by  a  vote 
Ciiarles  Somerset,  when  he  landed  at  the  Cape  <f  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  expel  any 


Good  Hope,  during  the  races,  to  see  the  black 
jockies  riding  without  shoes  or  stockings,  a  Indi- 
ci-ous  account  of  which  I  saw  in  a  letter  from 
the  late  Lady  Charles,  to  one  of  her  sisters. 
What  a  contrast  to  Tom  Goodison  upon  Sun- 
beam \ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  cross  the  water  to  Ire- 
land, to  see  a  little  difference  in  these  thing.s. 
Some  years  since  I  had  a  horse  in  training  at  the 
Currah  of  Kildare,  and  making  a  match  with  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Wardle  over  the  bottle,  to  be 
run  the  next  day.  I  went  off  in  the  nighi  seven- 
teen Irish  miles,  to  have  my  horse  set  for  the 
race.  When  I  arrived  at  the  stables,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  that  the  key  was  in  the  door.  Accompa- 
nied by  a  friend,  I  entered.  There  were  seven 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  one  of  them  the  best  of  his 
year !  And  after  walking  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down   it,  a  young  voice  exclaimed- 


'Ah 


*  We  should  like  to  know  when,  and  by  what 
horses,  three  successive  heats  were  run  in  Eng- 
land  in  as  short  time  as  those  by  Eclipse  and  Hen^ 
ry  ? — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


member  for  improper  cond-act. 

6.  The  association  shall  be  free  for  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  a.'^sociation,  and  to  carry  the 
following  weight,  viz  : 

Aged  horses, 126  lbs. 

Six  years  old, 120 

Five  years  old, 112 

Four  years  old, 100 

Three  years  old, 86 

An  allowance  of  three  pounds  will  be  made  to 
all  mares,  fillies  and  geldings  :  No  horse,  mare 
or  gelding,  which  shall  not  be  entered  with  the 
Secretary  on  the  day  previous  to  -the  day  on 
which  they  run,  between  the  hours  of  eight  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  shall  be  per 
mitted  to  run,  unless  the  owner  of  duch  horse, 
mare  or  gelding  pay  double  entrance 

7.  Every  rider  at  starting  shall  be  dressed 
neatly,  in  a  silk  or  satin  jacket,  jockey  cap,  and 
boots  or  half  boots. 

8.  The  heats  to  be  i-un  for  during  the  exis- 
tence of  this  association  shall  be  two,  three  and 
four  mile  hca;s  :  to  rub  thirty  nnnutes  between 
the  heats   oi  two  miles  ;  and  thirty  minutes  be- 


twccn  the  heats  of  three  miles  ;  and  thirty  mi- 
nutes between  the  heats  of  four  miles  ;  the  time 
of  rubbing  to  commence  from  the  v/eighing  of 
the  last  rider  ;  and  the  following  shall  be  the  dis- 
tances, viz  : 

For  two  mile  heats 120  yds, 

For  three  mile  heats, 180 

For  four  mile  heats 240 

.-\nd  all  horses,  mares,  or  geldings  not  coming 
within  the  said  distances,  before  the  first  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding  pass  the  starting  pole,  shall  be 
deemed  distanced,  and  not  allowed  to  run  on 
that  day  for  the  same  purse. 

9.  No  combination  or  partnership  shall  be  per- 
mitted. If  therefore  any  horse  shall  win  a  purse, 
and  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Judges,  before  the  purse  is  paid,  that  such  horse 
did  run  in  partnership,  with  any  otlier  horse, 
the  purse  shall  go  to  the  fair  winner  and  the  com- 
bined horses  shall  be  deemed  distanced,  and  ne- 
ver be  allowed  to  start  again  for  any  of  the  pur- 
ses. 

10.  The  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  winning  two 
clear  heats  and  bringing  in  the  proper  weight, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  purse,  unless  he  distance 
all  the  others  in  one  heat,  in  which  case  the  win- 
ner shall  not  be  obliged  to  start  again  :  but  if 
three  several  horses  win  each  a  heat,  then  those 
three  and  they  only,  are  to  run  for  a  fourth 
heat,  and  such  horses  as  are  excluded  by  this 
rule  from  running  for  a  fourth  heat,  shall  be 
deemed  only  drawn,  and  not  distanced. 

11.  In  sweepstakes,  *cc.  of  one  heat,  when  two 
horses  come  in  so  near  each  other,  that  it  cannot 
be  decided  which  is  first,  they  two  only  must 
start  again  to  determine  which  shall  be  the  win- 
ner. 

12.  When  running  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  de- 
cided which  is  first,  they  may  all  start  again,  ex- 
cept the  dead  heat  be  between  two  horses,  that 
if  either  had  been  winner  the  race  would  have 
been  over: — in  which  case  they  two  only  shall 
start  again  to  decide  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  purse.  Such  horses  as  are  prevented  by  this 
rule  from  starting  again,  shall  be  deemed  only 
drawn  and  not  distanced  :  and  all  bets  made  on 
such  horses  being  distanced,  shall  be  pronoun- 
ced as  drawn  bets  ;  and  a  dead  heat  is  to  ope- 
rate as  no  heat. 

13.  If  but  one  horse  is  entered  for  any  purse, 
such  one  by  galloping  over  the  course,  two, 
three,  or  four  times  according  to  the  distance  to 
be  run,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  purse. 

14.  The  hour  of  starting  each  day  shall  be 
t  welve  o'clock,  and  in  case  of  bad  weather,  a 
majority  of  those  who  start  horses  may  postpone 
the  race  to  the  next  day,  provided  they  agree 
to  do  so  before  nine  o'clock,  in  the  association 
rooms,  in  which  case  the  other  races  are  to  be 
postponed  a  day  longer. 

15.  No  testimony  shall  be  received  respecting 
foul  riding,  &c.  except  that  of  the  judges  and 
managers,  and  all  disputes  shall  be  decided  by 
the  three  judges  in  the  starting  stand  :  but  should 
it  so  happen  that  one  or  two  of  the  said  judges, 
shall  be  to  give  testimony,  then  all  the  other 
judges  shall  be  called  in:  but  where  foul  riding 
8cc.  is  discovered  by  all  the  judges  in  the  starting 
stand,  then  they,  and  they  alone  shall  decide  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  testimony  of 
judges  and  managers  is  to  be  only  on  honor. 

16.  There  shall  be  three  judges  in  the  starting 
stand  one  in  the  distance  stand,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  other  two  stands ;  and  they  shall  not  admit  any 
person  or  persons,  except  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, to  enter  the  stands  with  them. 

17.  On  weighing  after  each  heat,  one  pound 
shall  be  allowed  each  rider  in  lieu  of  the  bridle  ; 
and  in  case  any  rider  be  deficient  in  ■weight,  the 
horse,  mare,  oi-  gelding  rode  by  such  rider,  shall 
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L«  hTrt^lf,  K  nV''"'^'^^'\'=^'''^S'ventoth^  34.  The  secretary  sludl  keep  a  book  in  which 
next  horse  that  shall  bring  m  the  proper  weight  he  shall  ...ter  the  proceedings  of  the  associ..tior. 
f«  fL'r,M»  MJ"       .  !i-  '■"^'"■''  ■'"'^  "  """"'^  "P  ""  account  of  each  day's  race,  and  the  nanrjs  ol 

th^  i.irA       ^  •T'"'"'  ""*'''°  "••'I'^'-ed  by  the  members  of  the  association;  and  the  irca- 

the  judges  ,  and  any  ndcr   or   nders   disobeying  surer  shall  keep   a  book  in  which  he   shall  enter 


239 


IS  rule     shall  be  precluded   on  weighing,  from  |  an   account  atainst  each 


th 

the  benefit  of  his  saddle,  whip,  and  two  "pounds 'one  against  tlJTa 
allowance    in  lieu    thereof:    and    if    his  bodily       ~-    -•     ■ 


weight  does  not  make  his  exact  weight,  the  horse 
rode  by  such  rider  is  to  be  deemed  distanced. 

19.  When  any  horse  shall  be  entered  with  the 
secretary, 

the  same  time  enter  his  age  and  name,  and  depo- 
site  with  the  secretary  such  documents  as  he  may 
think  necessary  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the 
age  so  entered— the  suflicienty  of  such  documents 
to  be  decided  on  by  the  judges  :  such  documents 
to  be  regularly  endorsed  and  filed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

20.  The  winning  horse  of  each  day  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  running  for  any  of  the  otht:  purses! 
during  that  meeting.  I 

21.  All  races  shall  be  run  with  the  left  hand  to' 
the  poles. 

22.  If  a  rider  accidentally  falling  from  his  horse 
and  the  horse  is  rode  in  by  any  person  of  sufficient 
weight,  he  shall  take  place  the  same  as  if  the  ac- 
cident had  not  happened,  provided  he  goes  back 
to  the  place  where  the  rider  fell. 

23.  All  bets  are  understood  to  relate  to  the 
purse,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary. 

24.  When  two  horses  are  bet  against'each  other 
for  the  purse,  if  each  win  a  heat,  and  neither  are 
distanced,  they  are  etjual ;  if  neither  win  a  heat, 
and  neither  are  distanced,  they  are  equal ;  but  if 
one  win  a  heat  and  the  other  do  not,  the  winner  of 
the  heat  is  best,  unless  he  shall  be  distanced  ;  in 
which  case,  the  otlier,  if  he  save  his  distance, 
shall  be  considered  best ;  and  when  both  are  dis- 
tanced, they  shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  equal. 

25.  When  a  bet  is  made  upon  a  heat,  the  horse 
that  comes  first  to  the  starting  (or  ending)  post 
is  best,  provided  no  circumstance  shall  cause  him 
to  be  deemed  drawn  or  distaiued. 

26.  A  bet  made  upon  a  purse  or  heat  is  void,  if 
the  horse  betted  on  does  not  start. 

27.  The  meetings  of  this  association  shall  be 
held  twice  in  each  year,  viz.  at  Barnum's  Hotel 
iu   the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  first  Monday  in 


35.  No  hois 


member,  and  a  general 
association, 
hall   be  permitted  to  start    tor 
any  of  the  purses,  unless  enttitd  by  a  member 
of  the  association. 

,h<.  ■„„,..„„   „         .     •       .■         36.  The  president,  vice-presidents  and  mana- 

.?,"!"  „°_^"'",'"S  *""''  T""  ''''  SOS.  or  any  five  of  them,  s^iall  make,  and  cause- 
to  be   enforced  all  rules  and 


regulations  for  tlie 
good  order  and  decorum  nf  the  course,  and  de- 
cide on  all  nialters  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
these  regulations. 

37.  Gambling  of  every  descri/ition  nhall  be  ftro- 
hibiCed,  and  the  ftresident,  vice-firenidents  and 
other  officers  of  the  association,  shall  cause  thin 
regulation  to  be  rcsjiected. 

38.  No  rider  who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
expelled  from  any  established  course,  shall  be 
permitted  to  ride  for  any  of  the  purses  of  this 
association  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  rider  being 
dismissed  from  this  course,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  to  notifiy  other  racing  institutions 
thereof. 


PUDLXSHED    IN  THK  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OK  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  comm(.ncing  on 
the  hist  day  ot  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  hrst 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  ' 


douijt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  its  being  raised 
in  our  climate.  In  my  youthful  days,  which  is  ' 
many  years  past,  there  were  many  African  ne- 
groes in  I'rnice  (ieoige's,  most  of  them  would 
lia\e  small  patches  of  rice  on  low  grounds  on 
ihc  edges  of  a  spring  branch  ;  it  was  drilled  and 
grew  well,  being  hoed  and  kept  quite  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass,  and  produced  good  rice,  which 
was  cleaned  by  them  of  ;he  husk,  by  beating 
lightly  in  mortars  prepared  for  beating  corn  for 
honiony. 

An  old  and  intelligent  family  servant,  now  78 
years  ot  age,  says  that  before  the  war  (the 
Revolutionary,)  much  of  it  was  raised  by  the  Af- 
rican negroes,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  whites. 

A  PLANTER, 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 
biR, 

You    gave  a  sati.sfactc-y  proof  of  the  interest 
you  take    in  the  plantation  of  Forest  Trees,  by 
adding    \o  my    communication   on  that   subject 
some  directions    for  raising   the  oak  ;  but  Ches- 
nut    IS   scarcely   less  valuable,  and  I  apprehend 
we   have  in  this  part   of  the  country,  at   least 
more  lands  laying   waste,   suitable  for  this  last 
kind  ot  timber,  than  for  oaks. 

Peimit  me  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  possessing  old  and  worn  out  tobacco 
lands,  or  hilly,  -vashed  and  barren  old  fields  ;  un- 
ht  for  any  other  culture,  to  the  chesnut, 
may  now  be  gathered  in  abundance 
every   neiglibornood. 


Dointttic 
gmu  til. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


Gnn\  III  iiui 
of  UiU 
stalf. 


Kt-iii. 
iptclwl. 


541 


618 


13 


577 


17 


635 


July,  and  at   the  association  rooms  on  the   race'/,,  this  office. 
course,  on  the  first  day  of  the  October  races  :  but 


LANCELOT  WAKFIELD,  Inspector, 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct. S,  1823. 
True  Cofiy,Jrom  the  original    re/tort   on  fie 


day 
should  circumstances  render  more  meetings  ne- 
cessary, five  days  notice  thereof,  shall  be  given 
in  some  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

28.  On  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  association,  the  vacancy  or  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  ballot,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association  thereafter. 

29.  The  members  of  the  association  will  dine 
together  on^the  day  of  the  third  day's  race  :  and 
early  in  the  inoniing  of  that  day,  the  members 
will  give  in  their  names  to  the  secretary,  who 
will  provide  a  dinner  accordingly,  to  be  on  the 
table  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

30.  The  secretary  shall  provide  a  good  set  of 
scales,  together  with  good  weights,  for  the  use 
of  the  association. 

31.  E.  I,,.  Finley  Esq.  having  contracted  with 
the  asscciation  to  furnish  them  with  a  race 
course  on  his  farm,  (Canton)  near  Baltimore, 
free  of  charge,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
association,  he  shall  ent^-r  into  an  obligation 
with  the  presideiit,  to  have  the  said  course  pro- 
perly prepared  and  kept  in  .jcod  order. 

32.  The  ofTicers  of  the  asscciation  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  elections  shall  be  ex 
oflicio  managers. 

33.  1  he  juuges  of  the  races  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  managers  oi)  the  day  of  each  race. 


B.  HAKWOOD,  Tr,  W.  S.  iMd. 


A  report  of  the  tob.-icco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Dugan's  Inspection  Warehouse 
|duringthe  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon-' 
day  111  July,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and! 
twenty-three,  and  ending  the  first  Monday  -• 
October,  eighteen    hundred  and  twenty-three 


Number  in- 
spected. 


-    I       Donif,tic  I    '*'■"";''  '""  I 


340 


Number  de- 
livered. 


90 


Hein- 
■licctc-d. 


40 


Towl. 


470 


380 


40 


420 


R.  WA  TERS,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  9,  1823. 
True  Co/iy  from  the  original  rejiorl  on  /He  in 
j  this  office. 


B.  HARWbOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

—  o^^ 

to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  a  late   paper  of  your's,  I  find  some  gentle- 
men from  the  South,  are  about  reclaiming  a  part 
of  the  extensive  wet  lands,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
ot  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rice a 


which 
in    almost 
These  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  between  this  and  March  or  April,  either 
in    the    burr  or   without;  and  any   quantity,  no 
matter  it  but  a  jhundred,    to     some    advantage, 
even  without  great  preparation.     Let  those  who 
can  do  no  more,  take  a  strong  hoe  and  loosen  the 
earth   five  or  six  inches  deep  and  ten   or  twelve 
wide,  in  difTerent  parts  of  such   old   fields,  scat- 
tered promiscuously  and   not  in  rows  ;  cover  the 
nut  about   four  inches,   with  the   best  mould  at 
hand,  and  then  a  few  small  branches  of  furze  or 
briers.     It  is  supposed  that  if  one  out  of  the  hun- 
dred should  succeed,  the  planter  will    be  amply 
rewarded  fjr  his  trouble,  whilst  this  kind  of  tim- 
ber is  so  valuable  in  making  fences.     If  such  ex- 
periments should  succeed  in  a  few  instances  on- 
ly, there  will  be  encouragement  to  repeat  and  ex- 
tend the  planting   annually,   so  that  by  degrees, 
many  farmers  short  of  timber  for  rails'  now,  may- 
be abundantly   provided  in  the   course  of  a  few 
I )  ears. 

Your's  respectfully, 

THO.MAS  W.  GRIFFITH. 
Oct.  14,  1823. 

—  o^ 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OK    THE    AMERICAN    FARMED. 

TO  PREVENT  THE   FEMALE  BREAST 
FROM  GATHERING. 

ICommunicatcd  by  a  Mother.^ 
Sir — You  are  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  I 
greatly  mistake  your  character,  if  it  would  not 
give  you  particular  satisfaction,  to  communicate 
in  the  Farmer,  any  means  of  mitigating  the 
sufferings  which  mothers  experience,  in  en- 
deavouring to  give  to  their  infants  from  their 
oivn  breasts,  their  most  congenial  and  healthful 
sustenance.  There  is  perhaps  in  the  catalogue 
of  liuman  pains,  none  more  acute  than  those 
which  are  experienced  from  the  gathering  of 
the  female  breast,  in  time  of  giving  suck — pains 
which  too  often  drive  the  devoted  mother,  with 
heartfelt  reluctance,  to  consign  to  a  strange  bo- 
som, the  beloved  offspring  of  her  dearest  aflTec- 
tions,  therein  relinquishing  the  most  interesting 
of  all, her  maternal  cares  and   duties,  and  losing 
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the  effect  of  the  most  endearing  associations, 
provided  bv  nature,  between  mother  and  child. 
But  the  faithful  wife  and  the  tender  mo  ther,  only- 
can  understand,  for  she  alone  can  feelthe  name- 
less pleasure  of  im  parting  to  her  child  in  helpless 
infancy,  its  chief  pleasure,  its  only  nourishment. 
Noiie  else  therefore  can  estimate  the  privation. 
It  is  for  them  and  their  benefit  I  send  you  a  reme- 
dy which  I  know  by  er.pericnce  to  be  effectual. 

7o  fircvsrit    thf.    female  brea«t  from   gathering, 

or  to  cure  them  after  they  hax'e  gathered. 
To  the  yellow  of  one  egg,  add  one  table  spoon- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  one  of  honey,  and  one  of 
rum,  a  small  tea  spoonful  of  powdered  alum, 
and  as  much  of  rosin,  this  mixture  should  be 
put  in  a  pewter  vessel,  and  mixed  well  together, 
then  put  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirred  all  the  time 
■with  the  finger*,  until  it  comes  to  a  consistence 
that  will  spread  easily.! 

A  plaster  of  this  spread  over  the  breast  before 
the  child  is  put  to  them,  will  prevent  their  gath- 
ering, or  should  a  fever  at  any  time  fall  in  them, 
a  piaster  of  this  salve  should  immediately  be 
applied,  and  it  will  certainly  prevent  gathering — 
should  matter  be  formed  before  the  application 
of  the  salve,  the  breast  should  be  kept  covered 
with  a  tliick  brown  paper  made  wet  with  run-., 
and  the  salve  over  the  diseasesed  part  only ; 
■when  it  breaks,  there  should  be  a  tent  kept  in  it, 
and  the  salve  spread  on  lint,  the  salve  side 
next  the  ulcer — the  child  should  be  taken  from 
the  breast  as  soon  as  matter  is  discovered,  which 
may  be  done  without  the  least  danger  of  losing 
the  use  of  the  breast,  (which  is  too  often  the 
case  by  the  skin  cleaving  to  the  bones,) — after  the 
cure  is  made  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  suck, 
the  milk  will  soon  return. 

*  It  mutt  nex'er  be  made  too  hot  to  bear  your 
Jinger  in. 

■j-  On  lint  in  order  to  kee/i  the  salve  alive. 


The  Vice  Chancellor  dissolved  the  injunction,  ithe  plate,  is  entitled  to  no  more   credit  than  he 


thinking  the  question  ought  to  be  determined  by 
a  Court  of  law,  where,  if  plaintiff  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, he  might  come  with  more  propriety  in  this 
Court. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing. — A  certain  coun- 
try squire  had  a  warren,  and  the  village  curate 
was  Sunday  after  Sunday,  regaled  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  rabbits,  till  he  became  as  sick  of  them, 
that  he  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  his  dislike  of 
the  standing  dish  to  the  host,  iu  the  following 
grace,  on  rising  from  the  table  : 

"  Of  rabbits  hot,  of  rabbits  cold, 

"  Of  rabbits  tender,  rabbits  tough  ; 
"  Of  rabbits  young,  of  rabbits  old, 

"  I  thank  thee  L. d,  we've  had  enough  ! 

-gg-~'^-~—  — 
JVine. — A  Danish  chemist  has  demonstrated 
that  apple  juice  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar  produces  a  drink  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles wine  than  any  other  substitute.  Cher- 
ries and  currants,  he  says,  are  not  so  proper  for 
wine  as  the  apple 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  October  17,  1823. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LATE  NUMBERS   OF  THE 


Jy"The  communication  signed  Hamilton,  sent  for 
insertion  in  the  Farmer,  as  a  reply  to  an  article 
in  the  last  number  from  the  North  American 
Heview,  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in 
this  paper — the  Editor  is  required  to  furnish 
copy  for  the  Printer,  one  week  before  hand,  ex- 
cept the  prices  and  editorial  scraps,  and  has  lit- 
tle control  over  the  mechanical  part  of  the  busi- 
ness.   The  paper  though  dated  on  Friday,  is  i^s- 

sued  in  fact  on  Thursday  evening.  '  <».,,„  an 

Several  other  communications  are  on  hand,  to  tobacco  sold  trom  §7  to  »1J, 
the  writers  whereof  the  Editor  is  much  indebted. 

THE  NEXT  CATTLE  SHOW. 


Iwho  shews  the  best  he  can — and,  those  who  re- 
fuse to  bring  any  thing  for  fear  it  may  be  excel- 
led, remind  us  of  the  young  ladies  we  often  meet 
in  society,  who,  though  they  can  sing  very  well, 
refuse  to  entertain  the  company  because  they  can- 
not sing  better  than  any  one  eUe.  But  what  is 
excusable  pride  in  a  Miss  in  her  teens,  may  be 
nonsense  in  a  ftlain  farmer.  Let  us  make  the 
exhibition  as  large  and  as  respectable  as  we  ca^i, 
and  if  deficiencies  appear,  time  and  attention  will 
remove  them. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PIiIC£S    CU RREA'T— CORRECTED    tfEEKLr. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $T  25 — Howard  street, 

from     wagons,    $7 fine     do.     §6  5G — Wharf, 

do.  36  to  $6  25,  do.  do.  g6  cash — White  wheat, 
gl  20  to  1  30— Red  do.  $1  10  to  ^1  18,  for 
Maryland,  andgltogl  09  for  Virginia — Rye, 
44  to  45  cents — Com,  36  to  38  cents — wharf 
Oats,  33  cts.—  wagon  Outs,  37i  cents — Beef,  8 
cts.  per  lb. — Live  Cattle,  $6  to  §6  50,  per  cwt. — 
Bacon,  hog  round,  glO — Pork,  g"  50  per  c.  lb., 
6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts.  per 
lb. — Beans,  retail,  $1  50,  cargo  price,  1  12i— 
Peas,  retail,  75  a  80  cts.,  cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 
—Red  Clover  Seed,  $6 — Orchard  Grass  do.  §3— 

Herds'    Grass     do.     §3 — Timothy    do.     $4 

Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  33  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  $6  00, — Herrings,  No.  1, 
$2  70  per  bbl..  No.  2,  $2  37  J — Fine  Salt,  75 
cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (fir- 
kin) 14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12i  cts.  per  doz — 
New  Hay,  gl5  per  ton,  old  do    gl6— Straw,  89. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Five  hogsheads  Ohio 


Vice  Chancellor's  Court.— Lord  Byron 
having  a  short  time  since,  obtained  an  injunction 
to  resrtain  a  Mr.  Dugdale  from  publishing  several 
of  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  the  latter  attended 
on  Friday  in  person,  to  shew  cause  why  the  in- 
junction should  be  dissolved.  The  defendant  ex- 
hibited considerable  talent  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  and  read  various  passages  to  shew, 
that  the  work,  from  its  disloyal  and  immoral  ten- 
dency, was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Court.  The  following  were  among  tlie  stanzas 
quoted : — 

"  But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  King, 
A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation, 
Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  desolation. 
Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvest 
cling: 
Gaunt  famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne. 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs 

twenty  stone." 
But  never  mind : — *  God  save  the  King !'  and 
kings ! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer— 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird  who  sings. 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger. 
The  veriest  jade  will   wince   whose   harness 
wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  Mob 
.\t  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job." 


WASHINGTON  JOCKEY  CLUB  RACES. 

^ The  races  will  be  run  over  the  Washington 

Thosewho  propose  to  put  in  claims  for  thejCourse,  commencing  on   Tuesday,   the   28th  of 
premiums  offered  for  crops,  have  only  to  exhibit  October,  viz  : 

to  the  judges,  the  certificates  of  their  neighbors,}     1st  day  4  mile  heats— purse  $500,  free  for  any- 
some  other  satisfactory   proof  on  which  the jhorse,  mare  or  gelding: 


judges  can  safely  rest  their  decision. 


2d  day  2  mile  heats — purse  g200,  free  for  3 


inVegard  to  fermented  liquors,  it  is  understood  land  4  years  old  only;  and  the 

„,  if  will  nnt  hP  nprpssarv  to  nroduce.  on  the      3d  day  3  mile  heats— purse  §300,  free  for  any 


that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  produce,  on  the 
ground,  the  five  gallons  of  home  made  wine— it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  exhibit  a  sample  and  to 
show  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  quantity  not 
less  than  five  gallons. 

An  impression  seems  to  exist  that  to  obtain  the 
premiums  offered  for  Live  stock,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  animals  of  very  superior  qualities. 
This  impression  is  certainly  erroneous,  and,  if 
not  removed,  will  be  the  cause  of  many  premi- 
ums remaining  on  hand,  which  might  be  carried 
off  by  almost  any  farmer  in  the  state.  It  re- 
quires many  years  influence  of  an  association, 
like  ours,  before  its  effect  becomes  visible  in  a 
general  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  Such 
improvement  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  year, 
and  therefore,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a  hog,  which 
would  now  be  richly  entitled  to  a  premium,  would 
not  be  worthy  of  exhibition  some  years  hence, 
when  the  effects  of  our  annual  exhibitions  shall 
have  been  now  fully  developed. 

It  does  then,  evidently  behove  every  well-wish- 
er of  eur  institution — every  farmer  who  has  any 
thing  good,  by  comparison  with  that  of  his  neigh 
bors,  to  send  it  to  the  show.~In  the  commencement 
of  peaceful  emulations,  such  as  are  the  objects  of 
our  society,  before  there  has  been  time  for  the 
exercise  of  perseverance  and  the  display  of  skill, 
the  farmer  who  shews  the  best,  though  he  takes 


horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  the  winning  horse  of  the 
first  day  only  excepted. 

The  purse  of  each  day  will  be  delivered,  in 
due  form,  by  the  Treasurer,  at  the  starting  pole, 
to  the  successful  rider. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Club  will  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  any 
one  making  application,  who  contemplates  enter- 
ing for  the  purses.  , 

THE  STEWARDS. 

The  following,  forms  one  of  the  standing  regu- 
lations of  the  Club,  and  at  a  full  meeting  on  the 
27th  inst.  it  was  specially  determined  to  enforce 
it  rigorously,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  Gambling  of  every  detcrift 
tion  be  firohibited,  and  that  the  President,   Vice- 
President,  and  other  officers  of  the  Club,  cause 
this  rule  to  be  resfiected." 

The  officers  hope  for  the  countenance  of  the 
public  in  their  determination  to  enforce  this  re- 
gulation with  the  utmost  rigor  and  energy. 


Printed  ever;  Friday  at  Hi  prr  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEH,  Edi. 
tor.  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  Wwt  comer  of  Markft 
and  Belvidere  strwts.  iiahimore  ;  where  every  description  ol  Book 
and  Job  PrintiiiR  i*  executed  with  neatness  and  despHtcb— Onleri 
froro  adistauce  for  PRINTING  or  BINDING,  with  proper  di- 
reirtioas  vroinjitly  aunrieil  t«,  nldKned  to  J.  RalMMon,  Balumorc. 
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TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


I   would  here  remark,   that  although   I  used 
32,000  hcrrin;j;s,  20,000  to  the  acre  is  quite    suffi 
cicnt,  and  will  make  a  more  certain  crop  than  : 
UTCXT  ACA*Axriit)i7  grcaJcr  quantity.     I  have  used  this  spring,  Cat 

FISH  AS  MANURE— STATEMENT  founded  ON'tish  and  Perch  for  my  potatoes,  and  find  them  as 

good  again  as  the  best  stable  niaimre  ;  and  you 
will  find  at  Messrs.  Bradford  &  Coocli's  in  a  few 
days,  a  barrel  of  potatoes  made  from  the  fish — 


EXPERIMENT. 


Sir, 


I  promised  you  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 


ing you  here  last  year,  that  I  would  give  you  the  also  a  few  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  in  paper  the 
result  of  an  experiment  made  by  using  herrings  seed  of  which  you  gave  me  last  fall— they  we're  I 
as  a  manure  ;  and  since  I  have  fully  tested  the  think,  sent  vou  from  the  North— they  grew  well 
experiment,  I  now   give  you  the  result,  with  all  with  me,  and  are    the    finest  potatoes  for  the  ta- 


ils minutix.  In  may  1S22,  I  purchased  32,000 
herrings,  and  placed  them  in  drills  4  feet  apart, 
on  4023  square  yards  of  ground  which  is  817 
yards  less  than  an  acre — they  were  placed  quite 
thick  in  the  drills — and  then  covered  with  a 
plough,  by  throwing  two  furrows  together. — On 
the  24th  May,  1  finished  planting  the  ground  in 
corn,  by  dropping  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
drill  at  about  three  feet  apart  ;  but  found  when 
the  corn  grew  about  three  feet  high  it  was  much 
too  thick,  and  was  compelled  to  plough  out  eve- 
ry other  row. — The  corn  was  once  ploughed  with  a 
small  Corn  plough,  and  twice  with  the  Cultivator, 
which  was  all  the  cultivation  I  gave  it— the  corn 
yielded,  when  gathered,  a  fraction  more  than 
thirty  bushels ;  and  although  last  year  the  corn 
in  this  neighborhood,  suffered  much  from  the  long 
drought,  it  had  upon  this  corn  no  apparent  injuri- 
ous effect.  While  the  leaves  of  other  corn  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  were  dead  and  dried  up 
above  the  ear,  this  was  perfectly  fresh  ;  and  the 
dry  weather  appeared  not  at  all  to  affect  its  ver- 
dure. 

On  the  ICth  of  October  I  again  ploughed  the 
ground,  and  on  the  same  day  sowed  the  same 
with  two  bushels  of  wheat — in  the  spring,  the 
wheat  grew  so  luxuriantly,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  an  acre  with  a  scythe.  It  again  very  soon 
covered  the  ground. — The  weather  preceding 
har%  est  was  very  favorable  to  this  wheat,  being 
uncommonly  dry — had  it  been  wet,  I  believe  not 
one  bushel  would  have  been  gathered. — Dry  as 
the  weather  was,  it  was  cut  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, it  had  fallen  to  the  ground  so  much. — It 
yielded,  when  carefully  taken  from  the  straw, 
twmty-nine  bushels — you  saw  the  ground  your- 
self, and  know  how  very  poor  it  was  ;  and  1  am 
persuaded,  had  the  fish  been  placed  with  .some  re- 
gularity nn  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  place 
of  drills  at  so  great  a  dist<.'.ice  apart,  by  which 
the  ground  would  have  been  regularly  manured, 
it  wouUi  iiave  produced  several  more  bushels  of 
•wheat  than  it  did. — .\s  it  is,  it  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  34^  bushels  to  the  acre — I  now  give  you  the 
cost  and  profit : — 
32,000  herrings,  at  31  cts. 
Hauling   5  loads   of  herrings 

at  S'   S;5, 
Ploughing  in  do. 
Expanse  of  planting  and  cul- 
tivating corn, 


S9  92 

6  25 

1  00 

3  00 

Cr. 

By  30  bushels  corn  at  75  cts.  which  was  "> 
the  price  last  fail  3 

Clear  profit  on  the  first  crop, 

1  say  nothing  of  the  fodder,  leaving  that 
to  pay  the  expense  of  getting  in  coi  n. 
29  bushels  of  wheat  at  gl  25, 


S20  17 


22  50 


2  33 


36  25 


ble  I  ever  saw. 

Your's  respectfully, 
BENJAMIN  V.  MACKALL. 
ililna    Milts,    Cecil  Coiinlij,\ 
October  12,   1S23.         3 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


AT 


38  5S 

Expenses. 
2  bushels  of  wheat  at  1  25, 
Cultivation,         ... 

S2  58 

-     2  50 

5  00 

Clear  profit,  leaving  the  land  rich, 
V'oL.  0, — 31. 


S33  58 


It  is  probable  that  these  grapes  would  ripen,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  ten  days  earlier.  The  early 
frosts  of  this  year,  did  not  seem  to  affect  any  of 
tlie  fruit.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here,  that  my 
vines  suffered  this  year  very  much  from  bleeding 
profusely  at  the  ends  and  eyes,  in  the  spring,  in 
consequence  of  having  used  a  large  quantity  of 
stimulating  manure  the  last  year-(horn  shavings.) 
Insects  have  not  been  troublesome  this  year,  to 
the  vine. 

Your's,  8cc. 

GEORGE  GIBBS. 

Sunsiaick,  Oct.  10,  1823. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 
P.  S. — The  Watermelons  from  the  seed  you 
sent  me,  have  ripened  this  year,  but  they  are 
much  inferior  to  the  Chauncey  mcion,  which  I 
got  from  the  Commodore,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean.  If  you  will  accept  a  few  seed 
I  will  send  them  on. 

— B'"'g~ 
TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HESSIAN  FLY. 

Bremo,  October  II,  182S. 
DEtR  Sir, 

I  send  you  herein  some  blades  of  wheat,  with 
the  eggs  of  the  Hessian  Fly  upon  them.  They 
are  too  minute  to  be  examined  satisfactorily  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  though  they 
are  discoverable  by  a  good  naked  eye. 

After  keeping  some  blades  of  wheat  three  days, 
wrapt  in  paper  in  my  pocket,  and  finding  the 
eggs  were  still  discernible,  although  the  blades 
are  much  withered,  and  some  of  the  eggs  missing, 
— I  hope  the  fresh  ones,  inclosed  this  morning, 
may  reach  you  in  such  preservation,  as  to  enable 
you  in  future  to  recognise  the  eggs  in  your  own 
fields. 

I  have  observed  for  seven  years  past, 
about  the  10th  of  October,  in  this  part  of  Virgi- 
nia, the  eggs  arc  every  where  to  be  found  upon 
the  volunteer  and  early  sown  wheat — they  re- 
main in  this  state  from  six  to  ten  days,  when  they 
hatch  into  very  minute  worms,  and  immediately 
descend  to  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant,  envelop- 
ed by  the  blade  near  the  root,  where,  for  a  few 
days,  at  this  season,  they  may  be  seen  in  this  mi- 
nute magot  form,  which  they  soon  change  into 
the  chrysalis — at  first,  of  a  clear  transparent 
white,  which  as  it  enlarges  shows  a  split  in  iKe 
middle,  and  finally  assumes  the  flax  seed  color 
and  size. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VINE, 
SUNSWICK,  N.  Y.  FOR   1823. 

The  season  has  been  more  unfavorable  than 
I  have  known  for  years,  but  it  has  given  us  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effects  of 
one  of  our  worst  seasons  upon  the  various  species 
of  the  grape,  and  of  course,  has  added  much  to 
our  experience  in  determining  what  kinds  are 
most  to  be  relied  on  in  our  climate.  The  wet 
and  cold  spring,  injured  very  much  the  blossoms 
of  the  vine,  and  the  same  weather  at  times 
through  the  summer,  caused  a  variety  of  vines, 
chiefly  purple  and  black  ;  such  as  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  others  of  a  delicate  kind  from  France, 
to  mildew.  All  my  white  grnpes  succeded  with- 
out any  precaution,  and  the  Chassilas  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  was  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific.  All 
the  grapes  abovementioned  were  procured  the 
last  autumn,  and  remained  entirely  e:cposed  to 
the  winter's  frost,  except  that  a  small  heap  of 
earth  was  drawn  op  over  the  roots  six  or  eight 
inches  on  the  stem.  This  was  a  precaution  to 
preserve  the  root  of  the  plant,  if  the  experiment 
on  the  bearing  wood  should  fail.  American 
grapes,  as  the  Dorchester  from  South  Carolina, 
and  Skuppernong  from  North  Carolina,  have  done 
well.  The  Orwicksburg  from  the  Schuylkill, 
appears  also  very  thriving.  I  had  a  small  bunch  of 
grapes  from  a  cutting  put  in  the  ground  last  March. 
This  siiecies,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  deserve 
particular  notice. — I  have  now  fifteen  species  of 
American  grape,  but  only  the  three  have  produc 
ed  fruit. 

The  Hungarian  and  German  vines  which  I  re-|  I  have  been  thus  particular,  although  I  pub- 
ceived  the  last  year  from  Vienna,  have  done  re-'Iished  this  account  of  the  Hessian  Fly  several 
markably  well,  considering  the  long  voyage.  The  years  ago,  as  subsequent  observations  more  par- 
Blue  Cartager,  which  produces  the  Bunda  o-jticularly  excited  by  Dr.  Say's  account  of  this 
Osen  wine,  and  by  :.  pu.ticular  process  the  Mun-!  insect,  in  his  communication  to  the  Philadelphia 
ster  Tokay,  is  as  vigorous  as  any  of  our  .\meri- 1  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Natural  Scien- 
can  vines,  and  is  also  an  excellent  table  grape. |ces,  have  full\'  satisfied  me,  that  that  learned  and 
Some  of  the  cuttings  put  down  in  1822,  have  distiHguished' naturalist,  has  fallen  into  an  eiTor 
borne  three  or  four  lar  ;e  bundles,  and  produced  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  this  destructive 


shoots  2(*  feet  long.     This  vine  will  probably  be 
come  the  favorite  in  this  country. 

The  White    Tokay   has  also  produced   fruit 
from  cuttings  of  1822. 

The  Queen  Grape  produced  bunches  15  inches 
long. 

The  Rough  Black  and  the  Red  Sheerkats  pro- 
duced large  delicious  grapes. 

The  White  Muscat  and  V\'hite  Chasselas,  from 
the  same  place  lias  also  succeeded  well. 

The  following  is  the   order  of  their  ripening 
this  year. 

Chasselas  and  White  Muscat,  5th  September. 

Queen  (jrape,  12lh  September. 

Tokay,    Cartager,    Sneerkats,    Rough   Black, 
20th  to  25th  Seiilember. 

Dorchcler,  or  Isabella,  25th  of  September. 

Skupperuoug,  1st  of  October. 


insect^ 

It  may  be  said  that  these  egg*  may  be  the  de- 
posite  of  some  other  fiy — but  I  have  uniformly 
found  tiiein  Afhen  the  well  known  hessian  flies  are 
seen  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  fall, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  fatal  influence  of 
this  enemy  to  our  wheat  crops.  I  have  seen  the 
worms  descending  from  the  deserted  shell  of 
the  egg  towards  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  and  upon 
stripping  down  the  blade,  I  have  discovered  a 
worm  of  the  same  appearance  at'.ached  to  tlie 
tender  stalk  of  the  wheat  near  the  root — and  fi- 
nally, in  the  course  of  successive  examinations,  I 
found  thise  worms,  after  a  few  days,  disaiipcaiing, 
and  ill  their  place  the  white  transparent  chrysa- 
lis. 

By  giving  the  foregoing  a  place  in  your  valua^ 
ble  paper,  it  may  possibly  lead  to  some  further 
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discoveries  of  greater  value  to  ttie  community  than 
the    mere  modus  Jirojiagandi,    of  this   hituerto 
unassailable  enemy  to  the  most  valuable  ot  our 
agricultural  products. 
'^  Your's,  &c. 

JOHN  H.  COCKE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  BUILDING  &  FILLING  ICE  HOUSES, 

Latitude  39°  \ 
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[October  24.  1823. 


October  15,  1823. 


Sir, 


I  would  not  give  one  solid  ounce  of  experience 
for  a  whole  ton  of  theory.— I  have  an  ice  house, 
the  pit  of  which  is  6i  feet,  the  earth  thrown  out 
raised  a  good  mound  21  feet  more,  malimg  nine 
feet  to  the  bottom,  which  is  a  tolerably  dry 
sand.  It  was  for  many  years  a  pit  with  a  pen  in- 
side, made  of  flat  pieces  of  mauled  oak— the 
earth  came  to  the  back  of  the  logs.— In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bottom  there  was  what  was  called  a 
dry  well,— that  is,  a  round  hole  a  foot  deep,  of 
which  I  have  never  perceived  the  advantage. — 
The  same  kind  of  mauled  pieces  laid  on  the  bot- 
tom, formed  the  floor — the  pen  was  about  11  feet 
square  in  the  clear,  with  a  capacity  of  about  one 
tliousand  cubic  feet.  A  thatch  of  corn  tops  on 
poles,  formed  the  roof  and  cover,  with  a  door  of 
entrance  into  the  north  end.  This  house  used  to 
hold  about  from  30  to  35  common  sized  ox  cart 
loads ;  the  ice  poundedfrom  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a 
brick.— It  generally  kept  ice  till  the  middle  of 
-August,  and  then  I'ett  us  more  disagreeably  off, 
;han  if  we  had  not  enjoyed  it  at  all.    It  was  near 


Directly  over  this  space  there  is  an  aperture  6 
feet  by  6  or  8  inches,  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
over  which  aperture  there  is  a  bonnet  to  keep  the 
rain  out.  The  sides  and  ends  from  the  aper- 
ture in  the  floor,  to  that  in  the  roof,  are  planked, 
so  as  to  pi  event  any  opening  between  tlie  loft  and 
this  centre  ventilator.  By  these  contrivances,  the 
loft  is  kept  stowed  full  of  straw  to  produce  itiore 
than  the  coolness  of  a  thatched  roof,  and  yet  the 
air  has  an  uninterrupted  passage  in  at  the 
eaves,  and  out  at  the  ridge.  There  are  a  few 
narrow  strips  of  plank  nailed  a  foot  apart  on  the 
innersides  of  the  studs— and  the  space  between 
the  weatherboarding  and  the  strips  is  also  tilled 
with  straw. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  house  there  are  trees, 
which  break  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  from 
the  roof. — The  body  of  the  house  is  kept  white, 
and  sometimes  the  roof. 

When  first  used,  the  space  between  the  bricks 
and  planks  was  kept  clear  ;  with  the  idea  that 
the  air  would  prevent  the  damp  from  the  earth 
and  bricks  going  to  the  planks — but  experience 
has  fully  proved  in  this  latitude,  that  from  the  last 
of  February  the  air  should  be  kept  as  far  from 
your  mass  of  ice  as  possible. — For  several  years 
this  space  has  been  kept  well  filled  with  dry 
straw.  We  have  ice  in  this  house,  at  this  time, 
and  since  it  has  been  packed  in  the  man^j^er  now 
pursued,  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  have  ice,  till 
ice  has  again  returned. 

The  mode  of  putting  the  ice  up,  is  considered 
very  material,  and  is  as  follows. — The  space  be- 
tween the  bricks  and  planks  is  examined,  and 
seen  to  be  well  packed  with  dry  straw — the  plank 
pit  is  made  perfectly  clean.  The  ice  is  brought 
in  as  large  cakes  as  can  be  conveniently  handled, 
and  in  as  regular  squares  or  oblongs,  as  they  can 


■was  often  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ice,  but  not 
the  only  one.  Tlie  fact  was  too  well  established, 
the  ice  seldom  reached  September — and  I  be- 
came fully  convinced  that  the  principal  reason  of 
the  early  loss  was,  that  the  mass  of  ice  was  too 
small.  The  rats  also  plagued  us  very  much  in 
the  chief  use  of  a  country  ice  house,  the  preser- 
vation of  fresh  provisions. 

I  determined  to  endeavour  to  remedy  all  the 
faults.  With  this  view,  the  old  work,  now  much 
out  of  repair,  was  broken  up — the  pit  enlarged 
to  16  feet  by  24,  in  which  a  9  inch  brick  wall  was 
d'un  up  to  6  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the 
floor  was  paved  two  bricks  thick — the  pit  was 
then  14*  feet  by  224  feet  in  the  clear ;  and  8i 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  the 
pavement  I  laid  four  sills,  on  which  I  raised  a 
frame,  11  feet  by  19  feet  in  the  clear,  with  sleep- 
ers 6  inches  deep,  resting  on  the  pavement.  The 
top  of  the  frame  even  with  the  brick  work.— A 
tight  floor  of  good  plank  was  laid,  and  the  frame 
planked  up  tight  on  the  inside. 

This  plank  pen,  or  pit,  is  11  feet  by  19  in  the 
clear.  There  is  of  course,  a  space  of  about  20 
inches  all  round,  between  the  plank  and  the  brick 
vork. 

The  design  in  making  the  pit  oblong,  was  to 
take  off  7  feet  of  one  end,  and  appropriate  it  to 
milk  in  the  summer  season — but  having  a  cool 
dairy  which  keeps  milk  pretty  well,  this  was  ne- 
ver done  ;  and  the  whole  pit  containing  upwards 
of  1500  cubic  feet,  has  been  used  for  ice. 

Above  ground,  upon  the  brick  work,  there  is 
a  framed  house  24  feet  by  16  feet,  and  5  or  6  feet 
fitch.  This  house  is  but  half  boxed,  and  the  air 
IS  freely  admitted  between  the  main  and  false 
plates.  There  is  an  upper  floor  laid  on  the  joists, 
except  a  space  about  2  feet  by  6  in  the  centre*— 


ces  between  as  possible.  A  trougl 
is  placed  near  the  door  of  the  house — into  this 
the  small  pieces  and  broken  bits  are  put  and  pul- 
verised quite  fine,  and  the  crevices  between  the 
layer  of  cakes  is  well  filled  with  it ;  the  surface 
of  the  cakes  being  kept  clean. — A  second  layer 
of  cakes  is  then  laid  down,  and  the  crevices 
filled  as  before — and  this  simple  method  is  conti- 
nued till  the  pit  is  full.  A  very  little  care  will 
keep  the  surface  of  each  layer  level,  and  the 
whole  will  go  in  as  solid  as  a  piece  of  stone  ma- 
son's work. 

No  straw  is  put  on  the  floor  under  the  ice  ;  be- 
cause experience  has  proved,  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  because  if  it  should  become  wet  and  need  to 
be  removed  ever  so  much,  it  cannot  be  got  at. — Nor 
is  there  any  put  between  the  side  planks  of  the 
pit  and  the  ice  at  the  time  of  packing,  because  it 
is  not  then  necessary,  nor  can  it  be  well  done  at 
that  time. — With  all  possible  care  the  straw  will 
mix  with  the  ice  and  be  put  in  irregularly. — 
Whereas  if  the  pit  be  filled  solidly  and  entire- 
ly with  ice,  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  shrink 
from  and  leave  the  sides  of  the  pit,  this  regular 
vacancy  can  be  well  crammed  with  dry  straw,  and 
if  this  straw  get  damp,  it  can  be  easily  taken  out 
and  changed.  But  if  the  straw  had  been  put  in 
tlie  ice,  it  would  take  up  more  space,  and  from 
its  irregular  stuffing,  would  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  remove,  should  it  become  damp  or 
mouldy. 

About  the  last  of  February,  the  mass  of  ice  is 
covered  over  with  dry  straw,  not  less  than  three 
feet  thick,  and  if  straw  is  plenty,  the  house  from 
the  ice  to  the  joists,  is  filled  with  it.  It  is  consi 
dered  very  necessary  to  keep  n  wrapped  under  a 
hick  coat  of  slra.v,  sedge,  or  .ry  loaves.  Shoull 
Lie  straw  next  the  ice  become  damp,  be  caretul 
not  to  expose  the  ice  to  the  air,  but  begin  at  one 


end,  and  let  the  damp  straw  be  pulled  out — and 
the  next  straw  above,  wliich  is  not  only  dry,  but 
cool,  be  suffered  to  setde  down  on  the  ice.  If 
you  liave  more  dry  straw,  let  as  much  as  was  taken 
out  wet,  be  brought  and  put  on  the  top  of  the 
straw  in  the  house — or  let  the  damp  straw  be  dri- 
ed and  sunned  and  then  returned  on  top  of  the 
straw  in  the  house.  Never  think  of  changing 
the  whole  mass  of  straw  on  the  ice  at  one 
time,  by  brmgiiig  fresh  straw  from  the  barn 
yard — for  this  dry  straw  from  the  barnyard  will 
always  be  of  a  much  warner  temperature,  than 
your  ice,  and  will  be  sure  to  melt  it  very  much. 

The  advantages  of  packing  ice  in  the  anove 
mode,  over  the  common  method  of  pounding 
into  small  lumps,  are  many,  and  striding. — In  tne 
first  place,  if  the  ice  be  three  inches  thick,  or 
more,  it  can  Oe  stowed  quicker  with  the  same 

hands Again,  you  can  pack    much  more   ice  in 

the  same  space — my  house  that  used  to  be  rilled^ 
with  forty-eight  ox  cart  loads  of  ice  when  pound- 
ed, has  often  taken  in  seventy  of  the  same  sized 
loads,  when  packed  in  the  whole  cake — and  this 
will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  upon  a  moment's 
reftection.     By  pounding,  you   do   not  /lack   it ; 
but  infinitely  multiply   the  pores  and  crevices — 
any  miller  knows,  tliat  a  bushel  of  corn  when  pul- 
verised, or  ground  into  fine  meal,  will  measure  out 
not  far  short  of  a  bushel  and  a  half.    Any  wood- 
cutter knows,  that  a  cord  of  round  logs,  say  a  foot 
diameter,   with  the  iusterstices  filled  with  small 
round  wood,  if  the  logs  be  split  or  mauled  into 
marketable  wood,  will   measure  near  a  cord  and 
a  half  fair  measure.     But  Sir,  I   will  give  you  an 
example  exactly  in  point,  and  which,  at  least, 
any   countryman  can  try. — Recollect,  fiounding 
ice  is  very  far  from  /lacking  it.     It  is  not  com- 
pressible like  flour  in  a  barrel  under  the  action  of 
the  packer.    Take  an  ear  of  corn,  roll  it  in  half 
a  sheet  of  paper — let  the  paper  come  just  even 
with  the  but,  or  large  end  of  the  year,  and  aa 
inch  or  two  beyond  the  small  end — twist  the  pa- 
per at  the  small  end,  and  tie  it  with  a  string  all 
round,  so  that  when  the  ear  is  drawn  out,  the  pa- 
per will  form  the  exact  case  of  it.     Draw  the 
car,  shell  it,  and  return  the  grains  into  the  paper 
case.     If  the  ear  is  of  the  the  gourd  seed,  or  of  a 
kind  having  long   grains  and   a   small  cob,  the 
grains  which  will  lay   packed  exactly  like  the 
slippery  hard  pounded  ice,   will  be  found  nearly 
to  fill  the  paper  case,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
cob  has  been  withdrawn. 

If,  sir,  you  are  not  now  convinced  that  seventy 
loads  of  ice  can  be  packed  where  forty-eight  only 
will  stow,  when  pounded — nothing  need  be 
said  to  attempt  to  convince  you,  that  a  mass  con- 
taining the  greater  number  of  loads,  will  keep 
longer  than  one  containing  only  the  less  number. 
But  this  is  not  all — when  the  ice  comes  into  use, 
that  which  was  packed  is  easily  raised  in  large, 
native,  solid,  brilliant  lumps,  which  will  last  more 
than  twice  as  long,  after  being  brought  to  the 
cooler,  &c.  as  that  which  has  been  pounded. 

I  thought  I  would  have  given  you  the  size  and 
plan  of  a  good  cheap  ice  house,  but  I  have  alrea- 
dy trespassed  too  far  with  the  long  story  of  my 
experience. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CRCESINUS. 


THE  CELEBRATED  RACE  HORSE 
ECLIPSE. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  fine 
horses,  and  of  the  sports  of  the  turf  as  promo- 
tive of  their  improvement — it  may  be  gratifying 
to  know  sometliing  of  the  pedigi-ee  and  perform- 
ances of  the  celebrated  ECIPSE.  We  under- 
stand J:hat  an  English  noblemen,  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  turf,  has  been  prompted  by  the 
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great  achievements  of  this  wonderful  horse,  to 
•write  to  Mr.  Van  Ranst  for  the  particulars  of  his 
family  and  his  deeds.  In  the  absence  of  more 
particular  information,  -we  here  place  on  record 
some  items  gathered  from  an  advertisement. 

ECLIPSE 

Will  be  six  years  old  this  spring,  a  heautifvlsor- 
rel,  one   white  foot  and  star,  fifteen  hands  three 
inches   high,  and  exhibits  more  bone  and  mus 
cle,  and  ckjjant  symmetry  of  form,  than  any  horse 
ever  bred  in  the  United  States. 

PEDIGREE.— Eclipse  was  bred  by  General 
Coles,  trom  one  of  the  first  blood  mares  in  this 
country,  and  sired  by  Duroc  ;  his  da\n,  Miller's 
Damsel,  by  Old  Messenger ;  her  dam,  the  im- 
ported English  Mare  Pot  8  o's,  bred  by  Lord 
Grosvenor,  sired  by  Pot  8  o's  and  Pot  8  o's  by 
the  celebrated  horse  Eclipse  ;  her  grand  dam  by 
Gimcrack  ;  her  great  grand  dam  by  Cripple,  and 
Cripple  by  the  Arabian  of  Lord  Godolphin. 

ECLIPSE,  in  May,  IS  18,  when  four  years 
old,  ran  over  the  New  Maikct  Course  the  three 
mile  heats,  beating  with  ease,  Mr.  Van  Mater's 
horse  Sea  Gull,  and  Mr.  Correll's  mare  Black 
Ey'd  Susan.— In  June  1819,  he  ran  the  four  mile 
heats  over  the  New  Course  at  Bath,  beating  Mr. 
Bond's  horse  Eclipse,  Mr.  Purdy's  horse  Little 
John,  and  Mr.  Patter's  horse  Fitz-James. — In 
October  1819,  he  again  ran  the  four  mile  heats 
at  Bath,  beating  Mr.  Purdy's  horse  Little  John 
and  distancing  Mr.  Schenck's  horse  Fear-Not, 
and  Mr.  Bond's  colt,  running  the  first  heat  in  8m. 
13s.  and  the  second  heat  in  Sm.  8s.  In  all  his 
running  he  sever  lost  a  heat,  and  v/hen  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Bath  Course  instead  of  falling 
short,  measures  15  links  over  a  mile,  the  last 
Tunning  was  truly   great,  and   yet   it  was  done 
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THE  TERMS.— five  Pounds  the  Season,  to 
be  paid,  with  the  expense  of  keeping,  when  the 
mares  are  sent  for  and,  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
TJiorn  and  Mr.  Snedeker.  the  public  have  an  as- 
surance that  the  best  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  mares,  but  accidents  and  escapes  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner.  Insurance  to  be  made  by  agree- 
ment. 

C.  W.  VAN  RANST. 

JVm  York,  May  16,  1820. 

Thus  it  appears  that  he  can  trace  his  pedigree 
through  a  line  of  "  noble  ancestry,"  up  to  the 
celebrated  English  Racer  ECLIPSE— his  great 
great  grandsire — of  that  horse  we  have  a  por- 
trait, and  the  following  history,  by  Lawrence 
In  his   splendid  work,  entitled  "  the  history 

AND  DELINEATION  OF  THE  HORSE  IN  ALL  HIS  VA- 
RIETIES," which  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

Eclipse,  a  chesnut  Horse,  foalded  during  the 
great  Eclipse  in  1764,  whence  his  name,  given 
by  the   Duke  of  Cumberland.     Got  by  Marske,* 


out  of  Spi'.letta :  she  was  got  by  Regulus,  out  of 
Mother  Western,  which  was  got  by  a  son  ol 
Snake,  brother  to  Williams's  Squirrel,  her  dam 
by  Old  Montague,  grand-dam  by  Hautboy,  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Brimmer,  her  get  not  specified. 
Garrick,  Proserpine,  Briseis,  &c.  were  full  bro- 
ther and  sisters  to  Eclipse. 

This  famous  Horse,  which,  with  Flying  Chil 
ders,  stands  proudly  aloof  from  all  rank  or  possi- 
bility of  competition,  was  bred  by  His  Royal 
Highness  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle 
to  his  present  Majesty,  and  purchased  at  the 
Duke's  decease,  by  Mr.  Wildman,  who  after- 
wards sold  a  part,  and  then  the  whole  of  him  to 
Mr.  O'Kelly.  Mr.  Wildman  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  some  degree,  aware  of  the  worth  of  this 
colt,  when  a  yearling,  and  to  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing measures,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  him  : 
When  arrived  at  the  place  of  sale,  producing 
his  watch,  Wildman  insisted  the  auction  had 
commenced  before  the  hour  announced  in  the 
advertisement,  and  that  the  lots  sold  should  be 
put  up  again.  Rather  than  enter  into  a  dispute, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  auctioneer  and  company, 
that  Mr.  XVildman  should  have  his  choice  of  any 
particular  lot,  which  exactly  suited  his  purpose, 
and  secured  to  him  Eclipse,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  guineas.  Pre- 
viously to  Eclipse's  running  for  the  King's  Plate 
at  Winchester,  in  1769,  Mr.  Wildman  sold  the 
half  of  him  to  Mr.  O'Kelly,  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas,  and  afterwards  Mr.  O'Kelly  bought 
the  other  half  of  him  for  eleven  hundred  guineas. 


*  /  to///,  in  this  filacc,  apeak  a  few  ivords  on 
the  fiedigree  of  the  renonvved  I.c/ipse.  It  hM  al- 
■ways  been  taken  fcr  grunted,  that  he  -was  a  son 
of  Marske,  a  fact,  beyond  the  ficnver  of  man  to 
ascertain.  Ecti/ise's  dam  ^l^ae  covered  both  hy 
Shakespeare  and  Manke,  and  she  came  to 
Marske'a  time,  so  the  honour  'ivas  aivardcd  to 
him.  If  I  recollect  aright,  she  had  missed  by  Um 
the  previous  year  liiu  the  circumstance  of  a 
mare  coming  regularly  to  her  time,  determines 
nothing,  since  then  are  so  uncertain  in  that  rea- 
pect,  in  -which  I  have  repeatedly  kno^vn  varia- 
tions from  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  two  or  three 
weeks.  Great  stress  ivah  hid  vpim  the  supposed 
likeness  of  Pasilii:s,  one  of  the  earliest  sons  of 
Eclipse,  to  old  Manke,  and  indeed  the  resc-m- 


Why  Eclipse  was  withheld  from  the  course, 
until  five  years  old,  I  have  never  he.irj,  buth'.- 
was  privately  ti'ied  at  Epsom,  about  that  t'nie  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  impossible  his  proprietor  could 
have  remained  so  long  unconscious  of  his  vast 
powers.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  appeared  in 
high  health,  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  to  pro- 
mise a  long  life.  I  paid  particular  attention  to 
his  shoulder,  which  according  to  the  common 
notion,  was  in  truth  very  thick,  but  very  exten- 
sive and  well  placed  ;  his  hinder  quarters,  or 
croup,  appeared  higher  than  his  forehand,  and 
in  his  gallop  it  was  saici,  no  Herse  ever  threw  in 
his  haunches  with  greater  eftect,  his  agility  and 
his  stride  being  upon  a  par,  from  his  fortunate 
conformation  in  every  part,  and  his  uncommon 
strength.  He  had  considerable  length  of  waist, 
and  stood  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  in  which 
particular  he  was  of  the  opposite  form  to  Flying 
Childers,  a  short-backed  compact  Horse,  whose 
reach  laid  in  his  lower  limbs  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  common  sense  in  forming  such  a  comparative 
judgment,  I  should  suppose  Eclipse  calculated 
to  excel  over  the  course,  Childers,  for  a  mile. 
Eclipse  was  an  excellent,  but  thick-winded 
Horse,  and  breathed  hard  and  loud  in  his  exer- 
cise. When  viewed  in  his  flesh,  as  a  stallion, 
there  was  a  certain  coarseness  about  him,  but  a 
critical  eye  could  discover  the  high  bred  Racer 
in  every  part. 

Eclipse  won  eleven  King's  Plates,  the  weight 
for  ten  of  which  was  twelve  stone,  the  remainder 
ten.  He  was  never  beaten,  never  had  a  whip 
flourished  over  him,  or  felt  the  tickling  of  a  spur, 
or  was  ever,  for  a  moment,  distressed  by  the 
speed,  or  rate  of  a  competitor  ;  out-fooling,  out- 
striding,  and  out-lasting,  every  Horse  which 
started  against  him.  His  proprietor  acknow- 
ledged that  he  gained  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  by  Eclipse.  In  twenty-three  years,  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  winners,  the  progeny  of 
this  transcendant  courser,  produced  to  their 
owners,  the  sum  of  £158,047  12s.  various  prizes 
not  included.  The  general  character  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ec'ipse  is  speed,  although  some, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  their  stoutness  or  game  ;  for  example. 
Lord  Surrey's  Whizgi.g,  and  the  present  cele- 
brated stallion  Gohanna,  by  Mercury,  the  best 
four-mile  horse  of  his  day.  Many  of  the  Eclip- 
ses, I  remember,  bent  their  knees,  and  were 
remarkable  high-goers. 

A  vineyard  of  Mr.  Eichelberger,  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  contains  ten  acres,  covered  with 
vines  of  Lisbon,  white  and  other  grapes.  He 
will  make  40  barrels  of  wine  this  season,  and  he 


blance  appeared  to  me  strong;  hut  I  could  dis- 
cover no  common  family-resemblance  between 
Eclipse  and  his  presujned  full-brother  Garrick. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Eclipse  strongly  re- 
sembled the  family  of  Shakespeare,  in  colour,  in 
certain  particulars  of  form,  and  in  temper.  JVo- 
thing  can  he  more  unimportant  than  these  specu- 
lations, and  Eclipse's  pedigree  would  suffer  no 
loss  of  honour  or  credit,  should  Shakespeare  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  it  ;  which  horse  had  more 
of  the  Dartey  Arabian  in  him,  than  Marske,  and 
in  all  respects,  was  equally  well-bred,  and  full 
as  good  a  runner.  Shakespeare,  like  Marske, 
was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Barley  Arabian, 
through  Hobgoblin  and  Aleppo,  and  his  dam  the 
little  Harteley  mare  ;  the  dam  also  of  Blank,  was 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  same  Arabian,  and  out 
of  the  famous  Flying  Whig.  One  or  two  of  the 
sons  of  Eclipse,  yet  alive,  appear  to  me  strongly 
to  resemble  the  Shakespeare. 

It  is  necessary,   however,  to  subjoin    the   late 
intelligence   on    this  subject,    with    which  I  have 

been  favoured  by  Mr.  Sandiver,  of  A'ewtnarket,     __  

which  goes  to  assert,  on  the  authority  of  the  »'"rf-'intends  to  extend  his  vineyai-d  to  20  acres  next 
groom,  that  Eclipse's  da?n  really  never  wcis  fo-jyg^^_ 


vered  by  Shakespeare.  On  this  I  can  only  ob 
serve,  that  in  the  year  1778,  I  was  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  Old  Eclipse,  then  at  Epsom, 
on  which  occasions  I  often  discoursed  the  subject 
of  the  disfiuted  pedigree,  with  Colonel  O'Kelly's 
'  ---  that  the  mure  •ieas\ 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


DEAD  FENCES— VERSUS  LIVE  ONES. 
Your  friends,  Messrs.  Kirk  and  North,  havmg 

■       be 


fiedigree 
then  eroom,  who   assured  mc  •  ,       , 

covered  by  Shakespeare,  which  account  I  also  Aarfjengaged  in  this  controversy,  it  may  posMo;y  be 
from  vai-ious  other  pe.  sons,  a.i  a  well-known  fact.^deemed  an  invidious  task  tor  a  third  person  to 
:And  to  conceal  nothing,  it  had  been  reported,  lhat]tay.e.  a  hand  ;  and  the  man  who  dares  thus  to  vo- 
a  groom  had  been  bribed  to  ascribe  the  get  o/lunteer,  will  probably  fare  no  better  than  the 
Eclipse  to  Marske,  there  being  a  strong  interest  uulucky  wight  who  intermeddles  in  a  dispute 
in  the  reputation  of  that  stallion.  I  have  no  doubt,  between  husband  and  wife.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
but  Mr.  Vuiixhall  Clarke  will  recollect  this  re-  the  subject  being  of  general  interest,  and  the 
port  The  reader  will  observe  in  the  unnejced  business  of  live  hedging  in  many  parts  ot  our 
lilot'c  the  two  horses  totrcther,  and  will  judge  counlrv,  threateninc  to  become  a  hobbyhorsical 
lor  himself,  ns  far  as  resemblance  man  he  sup-  affair,  I  will,  at  all  hazards,  contribute  n.y  mitc 
Posed  to  deter  nine,  loth  horses  are  i-hcwn  in  a  towards  pie>eiiting  the  expenf'.itnre  of  too  much 
racin''  condition,  but  Shakespeare,  whu,  I  know  time,  labour,  and  money  in  the  attempt  to  ren- 
rot  t/ifeats  ,i:!l  vf  flesh,  and  in  .<'uch  state,  was  der  this  mode  of  inrlosure,  gei.crol.  1  he  ac- 
mu'h  rUembled  ly  Eclipse,  whilst  that  Hotsewas  count  between  the  two  systems.  I  think  may  be 
in  his  loose  stable  at  a  stallion.  Ifairly  stated  thus  : 
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Live  fences  take  from 
cultivation,  all  the  land 
upon  which  they  grow; 
say,  a  space  at  maturity, 
(even  from  what  Mr. 
Kirk  calls  a  hedge-pro- 
per,) of  not  less  than  5 
or  6  feet.  And  they  im-, 
poverish  the  earth  on 
each  side,  to  a  distance, 
at  least  5  or  6  feet 
more. 

Live  fences  are  an 
annual  expense  forever ; 
great  or  small  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  wliich  they 
are  made,  but  consid- 
erable every  where. — 
It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing items  ;  a  dead  fence 
and  generally  a  ditch  to 
guard  the  live  one,  for 
at  least  4  or  5  years, 
and  often  7  or  8  ;  ma- 
nuring, unless  in  very 
good  land,  planting,  cul 
tivatingfor  3  or  4  yea'  s, 
and  pruning  every  year 
after  it  rises  a  few  feet 
in  height,  as  long  as  it 
lives. 


Live  fences  (unless 
made  of  holly,  which 
requires  15  or  20  years 
to  gain  sufficient  size,) 
are  subject  to  various 
diseases,  that  often  kill 
considerable  portions  of 
them  ;  and  the  breach- 
es must  be  repaired  ei- 
ther by  a  dead  fence,  or 
by  setting  other  plants 
which  are  many  years 
in  acquiring  the  requi- 
site «ize  and  strength  to 
stand  alone  without  their 
dead  firotector.  Add  to 
this  the  well  known  fact, 
that  young  plants  never 
thrive  well  between  old 
ones. 

Live  fences  under  the 
best  possible  manage- 
ment— in  the  best  land, 
are  never  above  an  ad 
equate  protection  in  less 
than  7  or  8  years  ;  and 
in  general,  are  12  or  14 
years  in  acquiring  suffi- 
cient strength. 

Lastly,  and  irreme- 
diably ;  live  fences  are 
immoveable,  which  in 
the  continually  fluctua- 
ting state  of  our  farms, 
as  respects  size  and 
form,  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  our  law  of  de- 
scents in  conjunction 
with  public  sentiment, 
constitutes  a  permanent 
and  in.superable  objec- 
tion to  them  as  a  general 
system  of  inclosure  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  the 
United  States. 
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Dead  fences  impnver 
ish  not  a  particle  ot  soil, 
and  cover  at  most,  not 
more   than    9   or  10  in 
dies  in  breadth. 


Dead  fences  cost  ne 
thing,    (there  being   no 
market    for    timber   in 
most  parts  of  our  coun 
try,)    but   the  prepara 
tion    of    the    posts  and 
rails,  and  putting  them 
up,  whicu  can  De  don^- 
by  almost  any    common 
labourer.     And, if  made 
of  locust  and  red  cedar, 
either  singly  or  mixed, 
they   will  last  from    15 
to  25,  or  30  years,  with 
out  one  cent's  worth  ei- 
ther  of  labour  or   mo 
ney  being  expended  on 
them.    A  common  worm 
fence  is  still  cheaper  in 
regard   to   labour,    and 
when  made  of  chesnut 
or  white  oak   will  last 
10  or  15  years. 

Dead  fences  are  liable 
to  no  disease  whatever, 
but  a  natural  decay, 
very  long  delayed  ;  and 
a  few  days  work  repairs 
all  the  damage. 


Dead  fences  can  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  are  as  effectual  the 
moment  they  are  plant 
ed,  as  they  ever  are  af- 
terwards ;  requiring  no 
guardian  to  protect  thetyi 
during  a  helpless  mi- 
nority. 

Dead  fences  need  on- 
ly a  few  days  transpor- 
tation to  be  changed 
from  place  to  place,  as 
often  as  interest,  conve- 
nience, or  fancy  may 
dictate. 


Thche  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  the  con- 
jectural estimates  of  a  mere  theorist,  but  of  one 
who,  although  no  cultivator  of  live  hedges,  (ex- 
cept on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  single  case,)  has 
seen  manv  of  them  in  different  parts  ot  our  coun 
try,  and  taken  considerable  pains  to  inform  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvinta- 
p; us  of  all  the  different  modes  ot  inclosure  practi- 
seu  in  the  United  States.  The  result  of  .ny  en 
quiries  and  reflections  is,  that  liv'c  hedgesM.e  nr) 
where  to  be  preferred,  unless  perhaps  in  tli 
most  thickly  populated  parts  of  our  country, 
where  timoer  is  both  very  scarce,  and  very  de.ir. 
As  ornaments  and  protections  from  theft  for  i';Uit 
gardens,  I  should  also  admit  that  where  fall 
grown,  they  are  better  than  dead  fences. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  two,  the 
only  fair  way  is,  to  determine — not  what  7ni,c;ht, 
but  what  mould  be  the  state  of  live  hedges, 
were  they  to  become  general.  It  is  therefore 
unfair  to  conclude,  that  because  Mr.  Kirk,  an 
excellent  manager  of  hedges,  an  industrious, 
careful,  persevering  man  ;  one  too,  who  appears 
to  take  a  very  natural  and  laudable  pride  in  the 
business,  has  succeeded,  consequently  every  bo- 
dy would  succeed.  We  know  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact;  and  I  would  go  no  farther  than  his  own 
State,  (the  hedges  of  .vhich  I  have  several  times 
seen,)  to  prove  it,  then  for  our  "  hedges  proper," 
as  Mr.  Ki.  k  very  properly  calls  it,  you  will  see  20 
"  hedgerows,"  as  he  very  nn/iro/ier/i/  terms  them, 
for  there  is  no  row  at  all  on  consiilerable  poitioiisof 
sjiace  designed  to  be  occupied  by  the  hedges. — 
Even  in  England,  I  am  well  informed  that  this 
is  frequently  the  case  ;  and  that  the  proportion 
of  "  hedges  proper,"  to  "hedgerows,"  is  very 
small  indeed,  compared  to  what  we  should  ex 
pect,  it  we  consulted  only  the  panagerists  of 
English  hedges.  I  take  this  fact  from  iSlarshall 
and  other  English  writers  on  husbandry  ;  as  well 
as  from  several  observing  friends  who  have  trav- 
elled over  England.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this 
argumg  against  tlie  use  of  a  thing  from  its  abuse  ; 
for  it  is  not  only  a  sound,  but  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, where  the  abuse  is  contniually  much  more 
frequent,  than  the  good  use. 

The  last  objection  stated  in  my  contrast,  is 
peculiar  perhaps  to  our  country,  but  never  likely 
to  be  removecl.  The  law  of  entails  which  had 
a  powerful  tendency  to  keep  landed  estates  to- 
gether, has  been  abolished  with  us  not  quite  50 
years  I  believe  ;  yet  in  co-operation  with  the 
public  sentiment  which  produced  it,  so  effectual 
has  been  the  operations  of  the  refiaeling  law, 
that  in  Virginia  at  least,  there  is  scarcley  a  sin- 
gle fence,  unless  along  a  public  road,  which  re- 
mains where  it  did,  when  I  was  a  boy.  The 
same  proprietor  rarely  ever  retains  the  same 
farm  in  the  same  shape,  long  enough  to  raise  live 
hedges  exactly  where  he  wants  them,  for  he 
either  auguients  it  by  purchase,  or  diminishes  it 
by  sales,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  a  frequent  change  of  in- 
closure absolutely  necessary.  But  sliould  the 
size  and  form  continue  the  saiae  during  the  fa- 
ther's life,  which  they  very  seldom  Aa,  both  are 
immediately  changed,  when  the  farm  comes 
to  be  divided  among  the  children,  who  always 
have  to  undo  and  alter  the  greater  part  of  what 
the  father  has  done  in  the  way  of  fencing. 

A  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Kirk's  comparative  es- 
timate of  costs:  hotvever  accurate  they  are  for 
his  own  neighbourhood,  I  know  them  to  be  incor- 
rect in  regard  to  many  parts  of  our  country. — 
But  the  question  is,  not  what  hedging  costs  him 
and  hia  neighbours,  but  what  would  it  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States  geii.?r:illy,  if  every 
pijprietor  of  land  shoula  choose  to  make  livii.g, 
iiiste.ul  of  de.id  fences.  I  know  also  that  locust, 
red  cedar,  chesnut  and  white  oak  grow  well  in  a 


great  majority  of  theSta*-,s  :  qnd  i  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  that  the  two  first,  if  planted 
along  a  post  and  rail  fence,  in  tolerably  good 
land,  one  at  each  pannel,  will  attain  full  size  for 
|)Osts  and  -ails  long  before  the  first  fence  re* 
quires  to  be  renewed.  The  locust  will  live  upon 
tiansplaiiting  as  readily  as  a  cabbage  plant,  and 
needs  only  one  or  two  slight  prunings.  It  grows 
also,  rapidly  from  the  seed,  and  is  the  most  du- 
rable wood  known  in  our  country,  30  and  40  years 
being  a  common  period  for  posts  to  continue 
sound,  if  well  selected.  Ked  cedar  is  also 
very  durable,  and  may  easily  be  raised  ei-- 
ther  by  transplanting  with  a  sod  about  the  roots, 
or  from  seed  having  their  resinous  skin  either' 
broken,  or  partially  rubbed  off. 

To  conclude,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  th» 
foregoing  remarks  I  claim  for  them,  at  least  the 

'merit  of  impartiality  :    for  I   have   no   personal 

I  knowledge   either  of  Mr.  Kirk  or  Mr.  North  ; 

'ai)d  have  neither  pride  of  opinion,  hobbyhorsi- 
cal  predilection,  nor  pecuniary  interest  to  serve 
by  any  thing  that  I  have  written. 

I     As   my  name  can  be  of  no  importance  tc  any 

'body,  I  subscribe  myself,  your  constant  reader 

'•  and  friend. 

;  GUI  BONO. 

I  Petersburg,  Va.  Oct.  15. — Our  races commen- 
'  ced  y  esterday  with  the  ;gl500  sweepstake  for  three 
years  old  only,  and  was  won  by  General  Winn's 
Elizabeth,  full  sister  of  Rattler  and  Childers— ^ 
beating  Mr.  Johnson's  Defiance,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son's Arab  -Defiance  took  the  first  heat.  Time 
3  53 — 3.57  and  4. 

I  Second  day's  purse  of  §300 — 3  mile  heats,  was 
I  won  by  Mr.  Johnston's  Washington,  beating  Mr. 
Harrison's  Tyro.  Time  5.48 — 5.53^. 
\  To-morrow,  John  Richards  and  Betsey  Uich- 
'  ards,  are  to  run — a  great  race  i»  expected — bet- 
ting even. 

I  General  Winn  has  arrived  at  Baltimore  with 
'Childers,  Sumpter,  and  Vanity :  afterwards  will 
attend  the  races  at  Washington. 

i^Oa^—. 

Mammoth  Beets. — Were  raised  this  season,  in 
the  garden  of  Daniel  Schnebly,  Esq.  in  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  twenty  beets,  which  averaged 
upwards  of  ten  pounds  each  ;  the  heaviest 
weighed  fourteen  pounds,  and  measured  thirty- 
two  inches  in  circumference. 

Good  JMeivs  for  Cotton  Dealers. — We  leaun. 
that  letters  were  received  in  this  city  by  the  John 
Wells,  dated  Liverpool,  September  8th,  which 
inform,  that  on  that  day  there  was  a  brisk  de- 
mavid  for  cotton  by  the  manufacturers,  and  that 
holders  demanded  an  advance  of  a  farthing  per 
pound  upon  the  prices  of  the  6th. 

Patkrson,  N.  J.  Oct.  8. — Extraordinary 
firoduct. — Mr.  Jacob  Berry,  of  Pompton  Plains, 
lauthorizes  us  to  give  the  toUowing  statement  of 
an  extraordinary  product  from  one  grain  of  Corn. 
I  It  came  up  in  the  month  of  May  last,  but  biing 
i  nipped  by  the  frost,  was  cut  off  level  with  the 
ground  with  a  knife.  It  sprouted  again  soon,  and 
produced  five  stalks,  besides  the  main  one — four 
of  which  had  two  ears  of  Corn  a  piece,  and  the 
main  stalk  had  four  ;  one  stalk  nothing.  The 
whole  twelve  ears  yielded  one  quart  and  one 
pint  of  shelled  Corn,  heaped  measure,  making 
i  •  all  three  theusand  sev«n  hundred  and  ten 
grains  from  the  one  grain. 

Richmond,  Va.  Oct.  14. — It  rarely  occurs  ia 
our  climate,  that  the  same  fruit  tree  bears  two- 
crops   in  one  year.    On  the  1.2th  inst.  however. 
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we  met  with  an  instance  of  ihip  flescri))tion.  A 
soft-peach  tree  has  ripened  its  fruit  twice  this 
year  in  a  garden  near  this  city.  The  last  peach- 
es were,  of  course,  very  small  ;  but  they  were 
■very  sweet.  The  stones  were  of  the  Lilliputian 
order,  without  kernels.  In  the  same  ;;ar(lcn, 
there  are  a  number  of  blossoms  on  the  pear 
trees ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  they  are  ali  upon 
those  I)ranchcs  of  the  trees  which  are  technically 
said  to  be  ravished  ;  that  is,  the  bark  of  which 
has  been  cut  around  to  force  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  in  the  iSprinj;.  Thi>!  process,  however,  has 
shewn  its  effects  this  fail  in  the  way  we  have 
mentioned.  Blossoms  have  put  out,  and  some 
youni;  pears  formed  ;  but  the  early  frost  will 
most  probably  nip  all  che  fruit. — Enquirer. 

COFFf:E  POT. 

The  following  description  of  a  newly  invented 
coffee  pot  is  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Ingenious  and  umful  Invcnlion — .Among  the 
new  inventions  for  whick  Paris  is  famous,  is  a 
coffee  pot  constructed  of  three  pieces  ;  the  first 
is  a  plain  boiler — over  that  is  a  double  filterer — 
and  at  the  top  is  an  inverted  coffee  pot,  which 
fits  on  exactly.  Cold  water  is  placed  in  the  first 
vessel,  and  the  coffee  in  the  filtering  box.  Un 
der  the  whole  is  a  spirit  lamp,  which  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  minutes  causes  the  water  to 
boil,  the  vapour  arising  from  which  completely  j 
saturates  the  coffee.  When  the  water  boils, 
•which  is  ascertained  by  the  discharge  of  the  va- 
pour from  the  spout  of  the  inverted  coffee  pot, 
the  whole  machine  is  lifte  '   ■■  ■      ■ 

completely  inverted — so  that 
uppermost,  is  at  the  bottom 
ter,  which  had  saturated  th 

the  filterer,  clear,  into  what  was  before  the  in 
verted  coffee    pot,  which    in   the    space  of  two 
minutes  it  is  ready  for  use.     This  mode  of  pre 
paling  coffee  is  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent, 
and  it  secures  the  fine  flavour  of  the  berry.      In 
another  part  of  the  service   is  a  coffee    roaster 
of  glass,  over  another  lamp  of  a  long  wide  flame. 
The  process   of  roasting  lequires   about   three 
minutes,  and  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  an  ounce 
may  be  thus  prepared. 


lie  whole  number  in  17S1,  to  284,  in  1822;  yet 
with  a  population  of  18,000,000  so  provided  with 
the  means  of  knowledge,  a  majority  of  the  re- 
presentation in  the  Parliament  was  returned  by 
less  than  8,060  electors. 


Children's  Food. — A  lady  of  Yorkshire  ob 
serves,  in  a  letter  dated  May  2,  that,  in  conse- 
luencc  of  her  losing  her  first  tliree  children,  one 
during  teething,  and  two  of  iiiilauimation  in  the 
bowels,  she  gave  her  fourth  child  a  little  lime 
water  in  every  article  of  food,  adding  a  dessert, 
and  sometimes  only  a  teaspoonful  of  lime  water 
to  every  article,  whether  liquid  or  thick.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  up  healthy  digestion,  and  a  re- 
gular state  of  the  bowels:  the  child,   instead  of 

being  feverish,  flatulent,  and  fretful,    as  all  her       rr,<,„      t,  .,     <•  tt        •    t- 

preceding  children  have  been,  continued  cool  to  hT;^.  f  ^T  ,i  °f-  i  f '."^^"^ ''"'^ '' w^ 
and  cheerful,  free  from  any  system  of  indiges-  1,'''  ,'  ".  !L"'h  *'  '  h'  •'".',  "^T"'  Y^ 
tion,andcut   its  teeth  without  Liy  constitiitiLar"'',^''^  "''  ^'^^.V  S';owth    ,n  this   State  has 

disturbance.  She  has  continued'  this  practice;''?  mI^^J,'  ^"^  '"'•"■^""'  ""f;  .  f !«  reputation 
with  two  or  more  children   with  the  same  good  t,. '^1-?^^.'',"'^;? ,  •'!'''" 'V'"''f '"-S'^  '"  J^^-'^Pe- 


'■d  and  ingenious  hypotliesis.  It  may  be  necessa- 
■y  to  add,  that  as  the  bed  slopes  so  much,  .some- 
thing ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
leet  to  rest  against." 

.\'c:»  Process  in  Tanniug. — We  have  licard 
lanners,  of  intelligence  as  well  as  experience, 
speak  highly  of  the  mode  of  tanning  leather,  ad- 
vertised by  Mr.  Charles  Monroe,  of  Northbo- 
rongh.  It  is  said  that  leather  may  be  tanned  by 
his  process.  In  ten  or  twelve  days,  as  well  as  it  is 
in  the  more  tedious  method  now  practised.  We 
understand  some  specimens  of  leather,  tanned  in 
this  way,  will  be  exhibited  next  Wednesday. 


eft'ects.     We  have  known  this  simple  additio^n°?o  l^''''  '°  "'^  fi'lelity  with  which  our  Inspection 
the  food  of  cliildreK,  prove  very  efficacious  in  in 


^awsare  executed.     We  learn,  that  more  than  a 


cipient  cases  of  rickets  and  of  irritable  bowels,  at-sV'Jr  P°""^'  ^""'S'j'  are  annually  raised  in  this 
.,.r.,i„.i    ...:.>,    1 _.-    o.-   .  ,    .  •.■  .,       ,.,.',      state,  and  principally  in  the  county  of  Middle- 


tended  with  looseness.  Sec. :  l)ut  if  the  child  be 
disposed  to  costiveness  on  account  of  its  astrin- 
gent quality,  a  little  magnesia  should  be  occasion- 
ally atlded  to  it. —  Gazette  of  Health. 

■MOW 

A  very  healthy  old  gentleman  was  once  asked,  nettles   are  thick  set 


O- 

NETTLES. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  leaves  of  stinging 
with   sliarp   prickles  that 


j  in  a  mixed  company,  what  physician  and  apothe-  Jjenetrate  the  skin  when  touched,  and 


I 


Progress  of  Priming,  is'c.—ln  the  English 
Parliament,  the  annual  motion  for  reform  in  the 
representation  had  been  made  by  Lord  John  Rus 
sell,  and  negatived  by  a  vote  of  269  to  164.  The 
result  was  received  with  loud  cheering  by  the  op- 
position, as  showing  an  accession  of  strength  to 
their  cause.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Lord 
Kussel,  stated  several  facts  to  show  the  improved 
state  of  all  classes  from  the  increased  means  of 
instruction,  and  the  propriety  and  justice  of  giv- 
ing to  the  mass  of  population  a  representation 
proportioned  to  its  increased  relative  weight  and 
improvement.  He  stated,  as  among  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  into  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  that  the  sales  by  one  bookseller's 
house  in  London,  amounts  to  £5,0000,000  sterling, 
(upwards  of  1^22,000,000,;  worth  of  books;  that 
they  employed  sixty  clerks,  ])aid  £5,500,  forad- 
Tertisements,  and  gave  constant  employment  to 
no  fewer  than  250  bookbinders.  The  increase 
of  circulating  libraries  had  also  been  very  great, 
there  being  about  1000  of  those  establishments 
in  the  kingdom,  and  from  1500  to  2000  marts  for 
the  sale  of  books  distributed  throughout  the 
country  ;  in  addition  to  all  which  was  the  quanti 
tyol  newspapers  annually  distributed,  the  nuni 
ber  of  which,  for  the  year  1821.  he  estimated  at 
23.000,000,  and  of  those  11,000,000  were  London 
daily  p  ij.ers  ;  country  papers,  7,000,000.  The 
increase  of  presses  in  40  years  had  been  from  79, 


skill  and  integrity.  I  have  found  it  in  combina-i 'ts  pricktes  are  formed  and  act  in  tlie  same  man- 
tion  as  various  as  its  professors  are  numerous  ;  "er  as  the  stings  of  living  animals.  Every  one 
but  I  have  in  no  case  found  myself  so  honestly  'of  them  is  found  to  be  a  rigid  hollow  body,  ter- 
served,  or  so  completely  satisfied,  as  with  those.'niinating  in  the  most  acute  point  possible,'with 
I  have  employed  the  last  twenty  years;  for,;  an  opening  near  its  end.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
during  that  time,  a  horse  has  been  iny  physician  ;  cavity  lies  a  minute  vessel  or  bag, 
an  ass  my  apothecary.  limpid   liquor,  which  ujion  the  lea 


Cramp. — Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 


contaming  a 
least  touching  of 
the  prickle,  is  squirted  through  the  little  outlet 
and  if  it  enters  the  skin,  produces  the  mischief 
,,,,,-,..  before  mentioned,  by  the  pungency  of  its  salts, 

the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  tor  May,  1762,  con-  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  the  leaves  of 
taming  an  easy  remedy  for  the  cramp  :— "  Near  nettles  aie  considerably  dried  ;  by  the  heat  of 
hve  years  ago,  being  from  home,  and  obliged  to  the  sun,  they  sting  but  very  little  •  whereas  such 
he  upon  a  very  hard  bed  for  two  nights,  though  1  as  are  green  and  juicy  produce  violent  pain  and 
cou.d  not  sleep  the  first  night  through  the  uneasi-  inflammation.— A".   Y.  Minerva, 

nessof  my  lodging,  yet  I  had  no  cramp.   The  si--    — -_-_  .  ,.- ^ '__ 

cond  night  1  slept  well,  but  no  cramp.  The  loss  of        VlditOTial    OoVTeSnOndeilCe. 

my   old  tormenting  companion  for  two  nights  to- 1 *■  . 

gether,  a  circumstance  I  had  not  ex])cv\e.nced-^^l''"<^^  ^o  the  £ditor,  dated  Charleston,  SefiCe'm- 
lor  years  before,  set  me  on  thinking  what  couldl  ier  22,  1823. 

be  the  cause.  1  could  not  recollect  any  other]  "  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  plantation  the  day  be- 
alteration  in   my    manner  of  living  than  passing;"  fo''e   yesterday,   and  found  the  Isle  of  France 

from  a  soft  bed  to  a  hard  one,  I  therefore  imagin-l' 

ed  that  that  might  be  the  cause;  and  likewisel' 
reflecting  that  this  disorder  almost  always  make!' 
its  attack  in  the  night,  I  guessed  it  must,  in  al' 
great  measure,  proceed  from  the   unnatural  po- 


sition of  the  body  in  a  soft  bed,  where  the  body 
sinks  down  and  the  feet  rise  up.  1  immediately 
set  my  joiner  to  work,  and  made  my  bedstead 
gularly  sloping,  so  that  there  was  about  a  foot 
difference  in  height  between  the  head  and  the 
feet.  I  likewise  put  a  hard  mattrass  upon  the 
bed  ;  my  project  succeeded,  and  (I  thank  God] 
1  immediately  got  rid  of  my  grievous  pain,  which 
1  have  not  felt  since,  near  five  years,  unless  a 
few  times,  when,  through  mistake  of  servants, 
the  feathers  of  the  bed  were  left  too  full  at  bot 
tom,  and,  by  that  means,  the  feet  raised  higher 
than  they  should  be.  If  this  should  be  looked  upon 
by  the  learned  as  trifling,  yet  '  facts  .ii  c  stubborn 
things,'  and  will  not  bow  down  to  the  most  leam- 


cotton   beginning  to   throw   out    forms,    from 
whence  come  the  blossoms,  which  makes  it  too 
late  to  bring   any  thing  of  consequence.     We 
are  now  harvesting  our  rice  and  cotton  crops— 
a  more  plentiful  one  I  never  saw." 
■»o  — 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  or  to  any 
fierson  who  has  any  information  on  the  subject. 
A  dreadful  malady  has   appeared  among  the 
cattle  in  Talbot    on   two  different   farms.      The 
animals  are  seized  with  a  muscular  or  nervous 
catching,   that   resembles  hiccoughs,   when  the 
complaint  seizes    them   in  the    head,    which   it 
chiefly  does;   Out   some   have  been  affected  be- 
hind,  some  in  one  leg,    some  in  the  chest,  and 

some  across  the  loins — the  catching  increases 

the  part  affected  is  hot  and  appears  to  itch  so 
violently,  that  they  soon  rub  all  the  hair  off, 
and  lacerate  the  flesh —  they  appear  to  have 
high  fever  ;  take  to  the  water  ;  and  can  be  with 
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difficulty  kept  out  of  the  creeks.  They  appear 
costive,  and  die  in  24  or  S6  hours — bleeding, 
purging,  medicine  and  Antispasmodic  balls  have 
been  tried  without  any  success. — Jiastcn  Gazccte. 

The  Editor  solicits  the  immediate  attention 
«f  his  correspondents  to  the  above,  and  will 
himself  investigate  the  subject,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  In  the  mean  time  he  sends  to  the 
gentleman,  whose  losses  dictated  the  paragr.ipli, 
the  latest  treatise  on  the  disorders  of  cattle, 
■which  he  begs  him  to  accept. 

The  symptoms,  as  here  described,  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  disease  arising  from  some  incidental,  or 
local,  rather  than  general  or  epideniic  influence. 
It  is  probable,  in  other  words,  that  some  poison- 
ous seeds,  or  other  vegetation  are  developed  at 
this  season,  in  particular  places,  or  by  the  peculiar 
weather,  to  cause  such  effects  ;  which  are,  in 
this  instance,  more  conformable  to  the  symptoms 
of  poisonous  diet,  than  those  of  infected  atmos- 
phere. This  view  is  taken  from  a  comparison 
of  the  general  aspect  of  symptoms,  as  described 
by  authors,  in  those  two  conditions  of  disease, 
arising  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  sources 
The  reroedv  in  the  present  case  would  be,  to  shut 
up  the  cattle,  and  to  treat  those  affected,  by 
evacuating  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  drenching  copiously  with  mild 
diluents,  as  flax  seed  and  melon  seed  tea — horse 
radish  added,  would  probably  counteract  the 
effects  of  poisons,  in  producing  cramps,  as  they 
usually  do,  in  the  stomach  and  limbs.  Any  one 
attentive  to  these  subjects,  could  readily  perceive 
why  a  poison  taken  into  the  stomach  should  act 
differently  on  the  system,  from  one  taken  by 
breathing  or  infection  ; — the  former  disturbing 
the  digestive  organs  first,  and  causing  some 
other  local  affections,  by  their  peculiar  influence 
on  particular  organs — the  latter,  more  general, 
causing  coldness  and  fever,  d-  bility,  thirst,  cos- 
tiveness,  &c.  before  the  stomach  and  brain  are 
much  disturbed,  such  being  the  difference  between 
atmospheric  exhalations  and  poisonous  food.  If 
they  proceed,  even  in  the  present  instance,  from 
the  former  cause,  the  shutting  them  up  would 
exclude  them  from  the  more  direct  influence  of 
the  cause,  morbid  exlialation,  and  besides,  would! 
tend  to  obviate  its  influence  by  a  more  tonic  or 
bracing  diet.  In  either  case,  the  itching  and 
heat  of  the  skin,  would  indicate  a  want  of  trans- 
piration at  the  surface — or  morbid  humour 
thrown  there,  which  the  free  internal  use  of 
jgulpliur,  say  one  ounce,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  would  counteract  in  a  warm  place,  with  the 
flax  seed,  &c.  as  stated  above,  especially  after 
the  passages  were  evacuated.  The  malady  is 
indeed  a  serious  one,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  to  the  Editor: — "Since  Thurs- 
"  day  week,  I  have  lost  eight  of  my  grown,  and 
"  most  valuable  cattle — my  pet  cow  Europa — 5 
"  working  oxen  and  another  one  of  the  finest 
"  spirited  animals  that  ever  bowed  his  neck  to 
"  the  yoke,  is  now  sick  !" — Riit.  Am.  Far. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

OIL  FROM  COTTON  SEED. 
1  find  anwng  my  memorandums  that  in  the 
year  1806,  I  imported  from  Charleston  nine 
bushels  of  cotton  seed,  weighing  forty  four  pounds 
per  bushel,  on  which  I  caused  an  experiment  to 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oil  it  would 
yitld  by  the  process  usually  practised  in  extract- 
ing oil  from  flax  seed.  The  result  was  that  the 
nine  bushels  produced  six  and  a  quarter  gallons 
of  clear  oil  of  aqu;ilitv  quite  equji,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  flaxseed  oil  for  paintinf; — the  seed  was 
not  of  the  best  quality,  nor  was  the  exjicriment' 
%'ery  perfectly  made.  T.  E. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Smith's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  liufi- 
dred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-tliree. 


Doniestie 
growUl. 


Orowxli  not 
if  tliii 
Slate. 


Number  in- 
spected. 
Number  de- 
livered. 


spfclc-d. 


Total. 


1272 


33 


21 


1305 


1338 


RODK.  DORSEY,  Inspector. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1823. 

True  Copy,  from  the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARVVOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Nottmgham  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


1      Domestic  I 
growth.         I 


Gruwili  iiul 
cC  tills 
state. 


N umbel- in-          .,„ 
spected.            ^^^ 

In  umber  de- 
livered. 

333 

Re-in- 
^l>ectwl. 


Total. 


468 


BADEN  &  BOSWELE,  Inspectors. 

Treasury  Office,  .Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1823. 

Trne  Cofiy  from  the  original  re/iort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

Queen  June,  October  6,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  eighth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty  three,  and  ending  on  the  sixth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


Dutneitic 
growth. 


t^rowlhiiot 
of  this 

StalL. 


Re-in- 

spectetf. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


109 


109 


Number  de- 
livered. 


336 


>36 


WELLS  &  TYLER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,   Oct.  15,   1823. 
'irue  Cofiy,  from    the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.    HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


wiiges;  all  the  various  classes  of  society  increase 
at  the  same  time,  preserving  their  propor- 
tion to  each  other  ;  and  the  country  makes  a  re- 
gular and  uninterrupted  advance  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation, refinement  and  happiness. 

These  considerations,  if  founded  on  truth,  af- 
ford a  plain  direction  in  relation  to  the  mea- 
sures which  s  government  ought  to  adopt,  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures. 
If  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  the  raw 
material  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and,  besides, 
furnishes  every  natural  facility  for  manufacturing; 
if  there  are  thousands  of  people  sitting  still  for 
want  of  employment;  if  there  are  thousands  of 
others,  who  merely  ox'erstoctc  agriculture,  'Jind  the 
other  various  occupations  of  society,  keeping 
down  the  prices  of  every  thing,  from  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  sell  what  there  is  no  demand  for,  and  ru- 
ining each  other  by  clogging  and  embarrassing 
business  ;  then,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  at 
which  the  surplus  produce  of  a  foreign  market 
may  be  afforded,  it  is  the  dictate  of  sound  policy 
to  lay  such  a  duty  on  it,  that  the  people  may  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  manufactures. 

This  is  apparent  from  two  considerations  :  1. 
Because  such  a  policy  would  relieve  the  other  oc- 
cupations, of  theii- supernumeraries.  2.  Because, 
in  this,  all  the  various  classes  of  society  would  be 
able  to  make  a  living  with  the  profits  which  they 
would  derive  from  supplying  each  other,  with  the 
respective  produets  of  their  industry. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  be  obliged  to  bestow 
labour  in  producing  or  manufacturing  when  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  the  product  ;  or  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  great  sacrifices  in 
the  price  of  a  commodity  to  secure  the  sale  of  it, 
or  anticipate  competitors  in  the  market.  And 
lowering  the  price  will  not  relieve  the  dealers  as 
•a  body — for  though  those  Individuals  who  sell 
cheapest  will  sell  first,  those  who  ask  a  high  price 
will  not  sell  at  all  ;  and  if  all  set  a  low  price  on 
thtir  goods,  yet  they  will  n»t  all  be  sold,  unless 
absolutely  sacrificed.  For  the  cvtenl  of  the  de- 
mand for  consumption  will  remain  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  price  is  cheaji  or  dear.  For  instance,  if 
the  regular  demand  of  the  market,  is  for  1,000  of 
a  particular  article,  and  the  supply  regularly  con- 
sists of  1,100,  the  consumers  will  buy  1,000  cheap- 
er or  dearer,  and  will  buy  no  more,  cheap  or 
dear.  If  those  1,000  are  worth  gl00,000,  when 
the  supply  and  demand  are  equal,  then  wlien  the 
demand  is  for  1,000,  and  tlie  supply  is  1,100,  the 
1,000  \vill  bring  less  than  §100,000,  the  100  will 
not  be  sold  at  all  in  the  home  market  for  con- 
sumption. Thus  every  kind  of  business,  will  be 
found  to  be  like  a  boat,  which  will  carry  a  cer- 
tain number  with  safety,  but  if  more  will  embark, 
it  is  not  merely  the  supernumeraries  who  will 
sink,  but  if  they  rashly  stick  to  it,  and  hold  out 
against  each  other,  they  must  all  drown  together. 

From  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  free  the  country  in  any  other 
way  than  by  encouraging  home  manufactures. 


Se\ec\ioi\s. 


From  the  ^aleiii  Observtr. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

It  is  a  wise  policy  in  a  government  to  furnish 
employment  for  all  its  subjects.  Yet  no  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  crowding  persons  into  trodes, 
occujjations  or  professions  which  are  already  suf- 
C'.ently  full.  But,  when  a  new  field  for  industry 
and  enterprise  is  opened,  this  redundance  of  the 
bt^dy  politick  is  removed  ;  the  supernumeraries 
are  ilrawn  off  from  the  various  occupations  ;  each 
individual  finds   full  employment  at  reasonable 


Conversion  of  .inimut- Hides  or  Skins  into  Lea- 
ther. 
This  process  is  what  is  generally  termed  7a»- 
ning.  It  is  founded  on  the  affinity  which  isknewn 
to  exist  between  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  Hide, 
and   the    Tan  or    astringent   principle   of   Oak 
bark,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
I     It  is  well  known  that  unless  Hides  are  speedily 
j dried,  they  become  putrid,  and  consequently  un- 
fit for  use.     But  even  although  they  be  success- 
fully dried,  they  are  still  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
|ture  of  shoes  or  other  ni;ces.=ary  articles  ;  being 
permealjle  tf  moisture,  and  liable  to  be  soon  de- 
stroyed by  friction.     Consequently  in  almost  eve- 
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vy  country  where  animal  hides  are  nsecl  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  they  are  made  to  undergo 
certain  raodes  of  treatment,  which  render  tliem 
not  only  impermeable  to  water,  but  also  tougiier, 
and  more  pliable,  so  as  to  be  easily  and  advan- 
tageously worked. 

The  combination  of  the  Vegetable  Astringent 
prmciple,  or  Tannin,  with  the  gelatine  (wliich 
forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  hide,)  changes  it 
into  leather,  which  is  a  substance  totally  different 
in  its  properties  to  the  hide  in  the  raw  state.  To 
tan  a  hide  then  is  to  saturate  it  with  Tannin. 

Previous  to  tlie  operation  of  tanning,  the  raw 
or  green  hides  must  undergo  the  process  of  wash- 
ing and  scouring,  to  free  tliem  from  foreign  mat- 
ter, and  to  remove  the  hair.  Hides  are  first  put 
to  steep  in  water,  either  pure  or  acidulated,  to 
clear  them  of  the  blood  and  filth  they  may  have 
collected  in  the  slaughter-house.  They  are  left 
to  soak  in  the  water  for  some  time  ;  and  then 
handled,  or  trod  upon  by  the  feet,  the  better  to 
cleanse  them  of  all  impurities.  If  the  hides  are 
dry  they  are  steeped  a  longer  time,  sometimes  for 
four  days  or  longer,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  care  is  taken  to  draw  them  out 
once  a  day,  in  order  to  stretch  them  on  a  wooden 
horse  or  beam.  These  two  operations  are  re- 
peated till  the  skin  becomes  raised  or  well  sof 
tened.     A 


diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  answer  equally  well  for 
this  purpose. 

In  some  tanneries,  they  cleanse  the  hides  by 
throwing  salt  over  one-half  of  the  skin,  and 
doubling  the  other  half  over  it ;  in  proportion  as 
each  hide  is  salted,  they  are  laid  one  above  ano- 
ther, and  the  whole  are  covered  witli  straw  or 
flax  ;  fermentation  soon  begins,  after  which  they 
are  turned  once  or  twice  dailv,  until  they  are 
found  to  be  in  a  proper  sta'.e  'for  removing  the 
hair.  They  may  be  cleansed,  however,  much  in 
the  same  manner,  without  the  employment  of 
salt,  by  piling  them  up  on  a  bed  of  litter,  and  co- 
vering them  witli  the  same  material  for  twenly 
four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  arf; 
turned  over,  and  afterwards  examined  twice  a 
day,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  the  hair  may  be 
readily  removed. 

In  some  tanneries  the  hides  are  buried  in  dung, 
while  in  others,  they  are  simply  exposed  in  a 
close  apartment,  termed  a  smoke  house,  heated 
by  means  of  a  tan  fire,  which  gives  out  smoke 
without  flame.  Tlie  hides  are  suspended  on  long 
poles  placed  across  these  apartments,  which 
are  heated  very  considerably. 

All  the  methods  in  which  fermentation  is  em- 
ployed, are  t.e.\med.  heating  firocesses.     In  what- 
thi 
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I  ever  manner  this  operation  has  been  conducted, 
running  stream  is  necessary  in  these  !  as  soon  as  the  hair  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed 
operations,  else  the  hides  cannot  fail  of  being  iUjit  is  scraped  off,  on  the  wooden  horse,  by  means 
prepared.       ...      ,         ^  „      .     ,        ,        I  of  a  blunt  knife,  or  by  a  whet-stone.    This  ope- 

When  the  hides  have  been  well  raised,  and  sof- ration  is  not  only  intended  to  remove  the  hair 
tened,  they  are  next  treed  from  the  hair,  by  the  but  likewise  the  Scarf-skin  or  Epidermis  which 
application  ot  lime.  In  all  tanneries,  pits  are  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
formed  having  their  sides  lined  with  stone  or  true  skin.  It  is  insoluble  in  Water,  and  Alco- 
brick,  in  which  limestone  IS  slacked,  soastotoim  hoi;  is  soluble  in.  Acids,  but  not  susceptible  of 
mitk  ot  lime.  Ot  these  there  are  three  kinds,  combination  with  Tan,  so  that  when  left  on  the 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  lime.  The  hides  hide  the  Tan  can  only  penetrate  through  the  un- 
intended to  be  scoured  are  first  put  into  the  weak- der  side,  by  which  means  the  process  of  Tan - 
estot  these  pits,  wherein  tney  are  allowed  to  re-,ning  is  rendered  extremely  tedious 
niain,untilthehair  readily  yields  to  the  touch,  j  There  are  many  vegetable  substances  which 
It  this  liquor  be  not  sufficiently  active,  the  possess  the  tanning  principle,  or  Tannin  •  but 
hides  are  removed  to  the  next  in  gradation  and  those  which  possess  most,  are  the  oak,  alder,  lout  spoiling  or  becoming  rancid.  The  butter 
the  time  they  have  for  soaking,  ,s  longer  or  short-  wiUow,  and  Peruvian  bark,  also  the  gall  nut.-l  with  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied  mavbe 
er,  in  proportion  o  the  strength  of  the  lime  tlie  The  Peruvian  bark  from  its  scarcity  and  seen  at  every  cheesemonrers.  in  the  gre'atTst^a! 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  nature  ot  the  high  price,  is  only  used  in  Medicine.  L  03.k\riety  of  quality  and  color ;  and  it  is  too  often  The 
hides.  1  hose  of  sheep  require  to  remain  m  the  bark  possesses  more  tan  than  any  other  vegeta-  case,  that  even  the  worst  butter,  is  compounded 
pits  only  a  few  days.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ble  substance,  it  is  generally  used  for  Tanning.- 1  with  better  sorts  in  order  to  procure  a  sale 
substitute  /i«ie  noater  in  place  ot  the  milk  ot  This  bark,  being  stripped  from  those  trees  wliich 'These  practices  are  detestable,  and  should  be 
But  though  the  hme  water  acts  at  first; are  cut  down  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  is   dried'discountenanced  by   the  legislature.     Indeed  no 

in   covered  heaps,  in  the  open  air.    It  is  then  j  butter  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  but  such 


by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  s;iialler  indts  now 
undergo  the  operation  of  curryinc;,  whicli  ren- 
ders the  m  pliant,  and  reduces  them  to'aii  uniform 
thickness  This  consists  in  cutting,  soaking,  pai-- 
mg,  scouring,  stretcliing  and  oiling.  The  Leath- 
ci- IS  then  blackened  by  a  composition  of  lamp- 
black, oil,  and  tallow,  wliich  is  rubbed  hard  into 
the  fleshy  side.     It  is  now  fit  for  sale. 

Observations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  leath- 
er would  be  tanned  much  sooner,  and  equally 
v/ell,  It  the  tan-pits  were  made  within  aliuilding 
so  as  to  be  secured  from  rain  :  and  if  the  building 
were  furnislied  with  flues  or  steam  pipes,  so  as  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  vats  constantly  at  a 
full  summer  heat.  Another  important  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  tanning,  if  the  skins  were 
hung  vertically  in  the  pits,  so  that  the  tanning  li- 
quor might,  from  the  first  part  of  the  process 
touch  every  part  of  the  skin  equally.  ' 

German  mode  of  curing  Hajns. 
In  Westphalia,  Hams'  are  cured  between  No- 
vember and  March.  The  Germans  pile  them 
up  in  deep  tubs  covering  them  with  layers  of  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Bay-leaves.  In 
this  situation  they  let  them  remain  about  four  or 
five  days,  when  they  make  a  strong  pickle  of  salt 
and  water,  with  which  they  cover  them  complete- 
ly ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  they 
take  them  out  of  pickle,  soak  them  twelve  hours 
in  clean  water*,  and  hang  them  up  for  three 
weeks  longer  in  a  smoke  made  from  the  juni/ier 
bushes,  which  in  that  country  are  met  with  in 
great  quantities. 

*  This  accounts  for  the  freshness  always  ob- 
servable in  Westphalia  Hams Edit  Am.  Far. 

Successful  Method    of  curing   Butter,   as  prac- 
tised in   'Scotland. 
It  is  well  known,  that  butter  as  it  is  generally 
cured  does  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 


lime. 

■with  sufficient  strength,  its  action  is  not  sufficient- 


ly permanent,  and  in  order  to  succeed  in  clear-  ground  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  mill,  and  mixed 
ingthe  hides,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  itocca-iwith  water  in  the  Tan-pits.  The  infusion,  or  li- 
sionally.  In  some  tanneries,  after  the  hides  have; quor,  which  is  of  a  brownish  Amber  colour  is 
been  kept  in  the  pits  for  a  short  time,  they  areicalled  ooze;  but  is,  properlv  speaking  a  so'lu- 
piled  up  m  a  heap  on  the  ground  ;  in  which  state  ition  of  Tannin  and  other  vesretable  matters, 


they  are  suffered -to  remain  for  eight  days,  af- 
ter which  they  are  returned  into  the  same  pits 
from  whence  they  v/ere  taken,  and   this  process 


The  Hides,  being  scoured,  raised,  aud  soften- 
ed, are  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  weak  ooze 
in  one  of  these  pits  :  here  they  remain  for  sever- 


is  repeated  till  the   hair  can  be  easily  scraped  al  weeks,  and  in  the  interim,  are  frequeutlv  agi- 
u-j  1      u      1  tated,  or  handled.     From  thence,  it  is  removed 

Hides  may  also  be  cleansed,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  pit  containing  a  stronger  infusion,  where  it 

to -an  incipient  fermentation,  produced  by  scouring  j  remains  for  a  considerable  time  ;  that  is,  until  it 

a  nriixture  of  barley- flour  in    warm  water,    and  has  absorbed  all  the  Tan.     It  is  now  immersed  iu 

soaking  ths  hides  in   it,  till  they  are  sufficiently 

swelled  and  softened  to  admit  of  being  cleared 

from  the  hair.     In  each  tan  house  are  placed  se- 
veral  tubs  full 

different 

In  those  containing  the  weakest  liquor,  the  hides 

are  first  soaked,  handled,  and  washed  ;  and  after 

two,  or  at  most,  three   of  these  operations,  they 

are  sufficiently  prepared  to  admit  of  being  freed 

from    the  hair.     If   more    easily   procured,  rye 

flour  may  be  substituted  for  barley. 

The  Calrauck  Tartars  employ' sour  milk  with 

the  same  view,  and  Pseiffc-  proposes  the  use  of 

the  Acid  water  obtained  from   the  distillation  of 

Coal  and  Turf.     It  indeed  appears  sufficiently  as 

certaincd,  that  all  the  vegetable  acids,  and  even 


a  still  stronger  infusion,  and   so  on.     When  the 
Hide  has  attained   the  colour  of  Cinnamon  bark 
,,,,,.        .  ,  ,.  -  °"  '*^s  outsidv;,    and  when  its  internal  parts  are 

)s  full  ot    this  acid  liquor,  which  is  oflequally  brown  when  cut  through  with  a  knife  •  it 
strengths  in   proportion  as  it  is  soured,  has  receired  its  full  dose  of  Tan,  and  is  conve'rt- 

'  '  '      "'  ed  into  Leather.     Cut  if  a  white  or  greyish  streak 

appear  in  the  centre  of  the  Hide  or  Skin,  it  is  to 
be  again  immersed  in  the  Tan-pit.  Calf-skins 
require  only  about  two  or  three  months  before 
the  process  of  tanning  is  finished,  whereas  Ox- 
hides are  not  perfectly  converted  into  Leather, 
for  6,  8  or  even  15  months. 

When  perfectly  tanned,  the  hides  are  taken  out, 
drained,  passed  between  two  Iron  cylinders,  that 
they  may  become  pliant,  and  are  thin  h.nig  ui)  in 


a  drying  house,  until  they  become  perfectly  dry  Iconception. 


as  is  of  the  best  quality  when  fresh,  and  well 
cured  when  salted  ;  as  there  is  hardly  any  article 
more  capable  of  exciting  disgust  than  bad  but- 
ter. 

But  to  obtain  a  reform  in  this  matter,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  commence  with  the  practices  of  the 
dairy  ;  and  the  following  process  is  recommend- 
ed as  the  best  at  present  known :  Reduce  sepa- 
rately to  fine  powder  in  a  dry  mortar,  2  pounds 
of  the  best,  or  v/hitest  common  salt ;  1  pound  of 
Saltpetre  ;  and  1  pound  of  Lump  Sugar.  Sift 
these  ingredients,  one  above  another  on  two  sheets 
of  paper  joined  together  ;  and  then  mix  them 
well  with  the  hands,  or  with  a  spatula.  Now 
preserve  the  whole  in  a  covered  jar  placed  in  a 
dry  situation.  When  required  to  be  used,  one 
ounce  of  this  composition  is  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  every  pound  of  butter,  and  the  whole  is  to 
be  well  worked  into  the  mass.  The  butter  is  to 
be  packed  in  casks,  &c.  in  the  usual  way. 

Observations.  The  above  method  is  practised 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  :  and  is  found  to  pre- 
serve the  butter  much  better,  than  by  using  conv 
mon  salt  alone.  If  butter  made  at  one  time  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  be  salted  in  the 
common  way,  while  the  mixture  abovementioned 
is  worited  into  the  other,  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  two,  will  be  found  to  be  beyond  ai 
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The  butter  cured  with  this  mixture  appears  of 
a  ricli  marrowy  ccnsiftcnce  and  fine  color,  and 
never  acquires  a  brittle  hardness,  nor  tastes  salt  ; 
the  other  will  be  comparatively  hard  and  brittle, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  appearance  of 
tallow,  and  is  much  Salter  to  the  taste.  Butter 
cured  by  the  above  composition  has  been  kept 
three  years,  and  was  as  sweet  as  at  first  ;  but  i: 
Juust  be  noted,  that  butter  thuscuvtd  requires  to 
stand  at  least  three  weeks  or  a  mouth  before  it  is 
used.  If  it  be  sooner  opened,  the  salts  arc  uot| 
sufficiently  blended  with  it,  and  sometimes  the 
coolness  of  the  nitre  will  then  be  perceived, 
which  totally  disappears  afterwards. 

One  more  observation  on  the  preservation  of 
butter  is  necessary.  It  is  universally  allowed  chat 
cleanliness  is  indi'spensible,  but  it  is  not  general- 
ly suspected,  that  butter  from  being  made  in 
vessels  or  trougl\s  lined  with  lead,  or  in  glazed 
earthen  ware  pans  (which  glaze  is  principally 
composed  of  lead)  is  too  apt  to  be  contaminated 
bv  particles  of  that  deleterious  metal.  If  the 
butter  is  in  the  least  degree  rancid,  this  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  place,  and  it  caimot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  during  the  decomposition  of  the  salts, 
the  glazing  is  acted  on.  It  is  better  therefore,  to 
use  tinned  vessels  for  mixing  the  preservati\  e 
■with  the  butter,  and  to  pack  it  either  in  wooden 
vessels,  or  in  jars  of  the  Vauxhall  ware,  which, 
being  vitrified  throughout,  do  not  require  an  in- 
side glazing. 

SURNAiMES. 
Men  once  were  surnamed  fro\n  their  shape  or 
estate, 
(You  all  may  from  history  worm  it,) 
There  was  Louis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 
But  now    when  the  door  plates  of  Misters  and 
Dames 
Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure  and  calling.  Sur- 
names 
Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 
Mr.  Box,  though  provoked,  never  doubles  his 

fist, 
Mr.  Burns  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel. 
Ml'.  Playfair  won't  catch  me  at  hazard  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coivard  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  rr/Sf  is  adunce,  Mr  Kinif\%A  whig, 

Mr.  C'ojT'n's  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig 

While  driving  fat  Mis.  Goliglitty. 
Mrs.  Dri7ikwater's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mi'S.  ^'iiiffei's  an  absolute  fury. 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr   Lanih 
Tweak  his  nose  in  tlie  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Ltghlfoot  confin'd  with  the  gout 

Mr.  Hec-viaide  danced  a  Bulcro. 
Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr. 
J.ov, 
Tound  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her: 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove, 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Haytcr. 
Mr.  Oldcaatle  dwells  in  a  modern  built  hut ; 

Miss  Hagf  isof  madci'.ps  the  archest; 
Of  all  the  queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cut, 
Old  Mr.  Yoirtighutiband's  the  starchest. 

Mr.  Child  in  a  passion  knocked  down  Mr.  Rock 

Mr.  Aiowf  like  an  aspen-leaf  shivers  ; 
Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  but  she  stands  like  a 
ss.ck 

Ever  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivern. 
Mr.  tinvift  hobbles  onward  no  mortal  knows  how 

He  moves  as  though  cords  had  entwined  him  ; 
M«.  Mnratf  ran  oft'  upon  meetinga  cow 

With  pale  Mr.  2  urnbult  behind  him. 


Mr.  Barker's  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mr.  il///f.s  never  moves  on  a  journey, 
Mr.  Golo/ied  bilA  up  till  half  after  three, 

Mr.  Makefieace  v/as  bred  an  attorney. 
Mr.   Uardc'ni-r  can't  tell  a  fiow'r  from  a  root, 

Mr.  Wild  \.ith  timidity  draws  back. 
Ml-.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot, 

Mr.  I'oate  all  his  journey's  on  horseback. 


Mr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling  in,we 

Kicked  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad  won  ; 
Large  Mr.  Le  Fever's  the  picture  of  health, 
Mr.  Gaodenoufch  is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  Crooks/lank  stepped  into  three  thousand 
y  ear. 
By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress. 
Now  I   hope    you'll  acknowledge   I've   made 
quite  clear 
Surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 

J\lont/Uy  Magazine. 


,1th 


^wim  i^^Mmmm, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  24,  1823. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Last  A'lonthly  Session  of  the  Trustees. 
The  trustees  of  this  institution  assembled    on 
VVedHCsday  the  15thinst.at  HAYFiELDS,the  resi- 


the  energies  of  an  individual,  under  the  guidance  of 
'good  judgment.  Hills  high  and  steep,  declivi- 
ties the  most  precipitous,  and  ravines  the  most 
torbidding,  have  been  subjected  and  overrun  by 
his  dread-nought  ploughs,  until,  on  spots  which 
lately  presented  the  aspect  of  poverty  and  bar- 
renness, heavy  swarlhs  of  timothy  now  fall  be- 
fore every  sweep  of  the  scythe— as  a  groat 
farm,  for  its  size  and  original  condition,  perliaps 
none  in  Maryland  equals  Col.  Bosley's,  and  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  it  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
or  rather  of  his  own  head — we  saw  on  his  books 
accounts  of  sales  ot  timothy  in  one  year,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  «6,500,  but  that  article  then 
sold  as  high  as  S30  per  ton— Limkstove,  quar- 
ried and  burned  ou  the  land,  appears  to  have  been 
the  magic  wand  !}y  which  this  enterprising  cul- 
tivator has  changed  the  face  of  his  estate,  and 
caused  the  roughest  hills  to  rival  the  smoothest 
valliesin  verdure.  The  course  of  his  culture  is 
generally  Indian  corn,  with  lime,  at  the  rate  of 
100  bushels  to  the  acre  to  he  fallowed  the  next 
yaW  for  rye  and  timothy,  which  are  sowed  about 
the  30th  of  Scpteml)cr,  to  be  finished  before  the 
equinox.  The  effect  of  the  lime  is  prodigious  as 
is  obvious  from  the  aftermath  of  clover  and  timo- 
thy at  this  time. 

"DojiESTic  Animals — Totally  neglected,  ex- 
cept- for  his  own  table,  the  best  eaten,  and  the 
worst    left    for  breeders.     The  tail   ends  of  all 


dence  of  Co  .  N.  M.  Bosley.  The  weather  was,,, eeds  vvi;h;u,  the  good  poi^  of  any-the  Colo- 
very  hne  and  after  alkmg  over  the  aflatrs  of  the  ...el  seems  to  have  been  laying  the  foundation  of 
hoc.ety,  they  rambled  over  the  farm,  vvh.ch  is, ^u  good  forming,  clearing  off' stone,  and  putt"ng 
divided  into  fields  of  Indian  corn,  small  grain,, ^.e  land  in  good  heart,  with  the  maxim  hhTs 
JUS  seeded  on  summer  fallow,  artificial  meadows,, ^j^d's  rye,  •'  one  thing  at  a  time."  He  intends 
ana  pastille.  'now  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  stables,  his  cow 

One  of  the  trustees  has  been  good  enough  X^  .^  j,;,  sheep  fold  and  his  piggery,  and  experU 
hand  us  the  following  rough  sketch  of  the.rob-  e„ee  will  soon  teach  him  that  it  costs  /..s  to  keep 
servations-made  wehave  no  doubt  'mpartially,  ;^„i„,^,,^g^,^.if„,i„^iu,^^i^  j,,^  ,  ^P 
and  somewhat  after  the  manner  ot  the  exam.n-  |ble  inalltheirqualities,than  to  keep  bad  ones,  un- 
ing  committees  appointed  by  the  agricultural  so-^^^^j  j„  ^^e  eye,  and  unthrifty  in  constitution 
cieties  in  the  Eastern  States,  to  make  excursions^_i„  J^„,^^  anything  but  what  they  should  be— 

He    means    to    commence   the   improvement 
is  stock,  by  some   purchases  from  General 


of  review  over  the  farms  of  their  members.  

"ThkIndian  corn,  promisesafine  cropforthe    rV 


appeai-ance  of  the   land  which,  notwithstanding-R,,^;, -^„- /;--,^  ^^^^  ,:^^-.  ^    - 
the  indefatigable  pains  of  the  owner  ,s  still  very  j.^J'    Choice    cUtleand    hogs,     would   apnea ■ 
stony-we  were  sorry  to  see  that  Col.  B.  had  sust„  ^e   the  spontaneous  growth   of  a  fine  grats 
tamed  a  heavy  loss  by  the  entire   destruction  of :j.^,,       ^^^   J„   .verflonvl'^   dairy,   its    most 
his  c.r«  /^rfr/.r-both  tops  and  blades  by/«*^-,ie,esting   appendage,  especiallv  where  wate 
This  IS  a  blow  which  that  enemy  occasionally  in- 1,     n^e  stone  springs  cool  and  copious-when 
^^z^^hy  stolen  marches    on  the  most  wary  com-; c^„i„„e,  1,^,^^;^^^  ^   better  race  of  milk 
mander.     In  this  case  fine  weather  hke  a  flag  of  ,,„  ,„:ii   „.»  ,!,.„,i;.f  „„  i„„„.„.  ,^ „i:.„  ,i,„ 


tamed  a  heavy  loss  by  the  entire  destruction  of :j.^,,  ^^^  ^'„  .verflonvl'^  dairy,  its  mos?  in! 
h,sc.r«  ^rfr/.r-both  tops  and  blades  by /«*^-,ig,^,'ti„g   appendage,  especially  where  watered 

the 
ers, 
,,,,,.  .  ,       ,-        he  will,  we  predict,  no  longer  monopolise  the  ho- 

truce  seemed  the  harbinger  of  peace,  but  Gen-  ^^.^  ^j  Hayfields.  The  dairy  will  yield  its  tro- 
era  Frost  stole  on  Col.  Bosley  as  a  thiet,  xn  'A^p^iesto  other  and  fairer  hands,  judging  from  the 
,H^A/,  and  scathed  every  thing  in  his  route  like  ajf^^^.^t^ous  repast  which  awaited  u5  on  returning 
desolating  fire.- -l,/-  1  here  is  no  provender  for;f,,„„  ^ur  excursion  ;  but  which,  on  account  of  its 
any  stock  superior  to  the  tops  and  blades  of  Indi-i  .^^  yj^iety  and  exceeding  elegance,  we  resolv- 
an  corn  when  wel   cured-rnold  Farmerpresent  '   j  j^  ,^o„]^  ^^^  i,^  j  policy  to  praise  in  pub- 

whose  word  is  authority    observed  that  for  mdch  y^^  ^..hji^  ^^^j,  j,^^.  best  practical  "  proof"  of 

fSOTS,  nothing  IS  preferable  to  corn  ?r'/js.  h^s  admiration  '  ' 

,"-^V'f  ^^  ^ ''l-^''Z~T^T  ?""'''^'  °^   ^^^•      -"ch  is  the  report  we  received  ;  of  its  impar- 
which  Col.  B.  prefers  to  V^  heat   lor   a   general|ti^,it    t,,^,.^  ^an  be  no  question.   The  trustees  ad- 
crop,  and  as  a  protector  ot  young  g'-ass-agamstjourned  in  the  evening  to  hold  their  next  month- 
ly session    at    Bloomsbury,  the  residence  of  H, 


Oats  he  sets  his  face,  as  the  greatest  of  exhaust 
ers,  drawing  the  land  like  blister  plasters,  ex- 
cept that  they  draw  out  the  good  humours  of  the 
soil  and  leave  the  bad  behind. — We  were  gratifi- 
ed and  instructed  by  the  complete  farmer-like 
manner  in  which  this  important  operation  had 
been  performed. — The  land  had  been  well  bro- 
ken at  a  proper  season,  and  put  in  the  best  con- 


session 
V.  Soniervillc,  Esq. 

CANTON  RACES— First  Day. 

The  first  purse  of  S_50  was  taken  yesterday 
by  Gen.  \^'inn's  mare  fonity — she  ran  against 
Mr.  Howard's  filly.  Miranda.  Vanity  took  the 
lead   and  kept  it  throughout  the  heat.     This  was 


dition  toreceive  the  gram  and  grass  seeds.     The, the  first  trial   of  Miranda,  and  when    called   for 
owner   had  well    done  his  part— may   a  benefi-ithe  second  heat  she  was  withdrawn, 
cent    Providence  consummate  his  labors  with  a       Second  Day.— Col.  Johnson's  horse  Washing- 
plenteous  harvest.  Uon.  and  Gen.  Winn's  horse   Childers,  contended 
•  Grasses,  CLovEBand  Timothy.— These  va-foi-  the  purse  of  ■i^SOO-lioth  heats  were  won  with 
luable  grasses, especially  the  latter,  are  ooviously  !g,.eat  ease  by  Washimrfon. 
the  great  staples  of  Hayfields. — To  this,  he  has'  '     ■ 
for  some  years  given  his  chief  attention,  and  the[     Tf"  Baltimore  Prices  same  as  last  week. 

result  is   a  gratifying  evidence   of  whatm^v   he'— i— »       '  i i"        i  .^a  ■  i    n.  i.  — 

doneiua  few  years,  with  the  roughest  land,  byj  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  S.  SKINNER. 
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AGJilCULTUHE. 


"  On  watering  meadows  with  solution  of  salt, 

— — we  are  directed  to -make  a  large  pit  about  twent> 

F.Xl  RACl  S  or  thirty   feet  square,  and  five  or  six  feet  deep, 

fROM  MOREMODtBN  WRITERS  ON  ThE  trsE  OS  more  Or  less,  as  there  will  be  occasion,  in  tlic 


SALT    IN    AGRICULTURE. No.  I. 


'method  tan  or  salt  pits  are  made,  and  put  tlierein 


"lam  well  assured  from  a  Scotch  gentlettian,  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  salt,  and  as  much  oi 
that  they  have  long  used  salt  in  that  part  of  lime,  soot,  or  any  other  ingredient  of  that  kind, 
Great  Britain,  always  sowing  ten  or  twelve  bush-  and,  having  a  pump  near  at  hand,  or  some  con 
els  by  hand  of  their  coarse  salt  on  an  acre  of  duit  or  spring  of  water,  fill  the  |)it  up  by  <le 
voung  green  wheat,  some  time  in  November,  grees,  at  first  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  letting 
pecember,  January,  or  February,  it  being,  from  the  ingredients  dissolve  in  tlie  water,  by  beinj; 
the  several  accounts  which  I  havehad  of  it,  very  there  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  stirring  them 
effectual  in  the  killing  of  lender  iveeds  amongst  sometimes  about,  and  after  that,  by  diiJpiug  in  of 
corn,  yet  at  the  same  (inie  clierinliiiii;  the  corn  ;  the  finger  it  will  be  found  whether  llie  water  is 
aud  though  it  does  not  add  altogether  to  the  bulk  salt  enough  (as  near  as  you  can  to  the  strength  of 
or  height  of  the  straw,  yet  it  does  much  to  the  sea-water)  :  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  then  may  be 
goodness  and  plumpness  Hi  the  grain.  And  who-  added  a  reasonable  quantity  more  of  the  above 
ever  has  been  curious  in  their  remarks  abroad,  mentioned  materials;  but  if  it  lie  too  salt,  then 
will  find  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  ot  the  Mi-  more  water  may  be  poured  in  till  it  is  just  right 
lanese  to  sow  salt  on  their  pastures,  as  I  have  j  and  fit  for  use  ;  and  being  ])ossessed  of  a  moving 
been  informed  by  one  who  has  sold  great  quanti-  puriip  or  a  skip,  pump  the  water  into  a  hogshead, 
ties  for  that  pur])ose  ;  as  also  by  a  merchant  of  i  with  a  leather  pipe,  and  a  watering  rose  at  the 
Liverpool,  who  is  well  acquai^ted  with  thatjend  of  it,  just  as  is  practised  in  watering  the 
trade,  who  affirms  that  the  finest  crops  they  have  streets  in  London,  and  so  (havin-,  the  hogshead 
of  hemp  and  ilax  amongst  the  Dantzickers  and  placed  on  a  roil)  may  both  meadows  and  corn 
ethers,    who   raise   those   commodities   in  those  land  be  watered  to  a  good  advantage." — Prartical 

Husbandman,  vol.  i.  page  74. 

"  Salt  provokes  the  appetite,  strengthens  the 
stomach,  promotes  the  digestion  and  concoction 
of  the  aliments,  resists  i)Utrefaction,  prevents 
unnatui-al  concretions  of  the  humours,  and  is 
most  friendly  and  agreeable  to  the  human  body, 
entering  its  composition  as  a  necessary  ingre 
dient  lio  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Lapland 
ers,  amongst   whom    the  use   of  salt  is  unknown 


countries,  are  from  lands  on  which  salt  is  strew 
ed." — Tlie  Practical  Hunbandinan,  page  48,  vol. 
i.  London,  1733. 

"  Salt  certainly  sweetens  the  grass  much  ;  and 
it  may  on  all  such  occasions  be  mixed  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  dung,  which  is  moie  sulphureous 
than  salt,  and  will  make  grass  shoot  away  much 
faster  than  any  other  manure.  Lime  in  its  own 
nature  makes  grass  sour,  but  when  mixed  with 
salt,  that  acidity  will  be  taken  away." — Practical  seem  to  discover  the  want  of  it  by  the  exility  of 


IhisbundiiiaH,  vol.  i.  page  57. 


j  their  bodies,  and  the  weakness  of  their  constitu- 


"  As  to  the  proportion  of  salt  to  be  used  on  ti'-.ns;  being  much  less  robust  and  sti'ong  than 
land,  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of  it;  other  northern  nations  who  enjoy  this  excellent 
cold,  wet,  clayey  land  requiring  more,  and  loose  gitt  of  God.  iVIoreover,  its  uses  extend  to  many 
soft  land,  though  it  be  poor,  requiring  Icssjother  animals  besides  the  human  race:  black 
Again,  the  proportion  of  salt  ought  to  be  either' cattle  and  sheep  take  a  pleasure  in  licking  it,  and 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  crops  of  grass  or  by  it  are  preserved  from  many  diseases;  they 
grain  you  would  improve.  For  cold,  wet,  andlalso  thrive  to  admiration,  and  quickly  grow  fat 
spewy  land,  ten  Isads  of  dung,  six  of  earth,  and  I  in  marshy  grounds  that  are  frequently  overflowed 
eight  bushels  of  salt,  per  acre.  by  the  sea.     And  if  we  descend  to  the  vegetable 

"For  lean,  hungry,  sandy  land,  fourteen  loads 'tribe,  we  shall  find  that  salt  contributes  greatly 
of  pond-earth,  six  loads  of  dung,  and  six  bushels. to  fructify  the  earth  ;  and  when  properly  used  as 
of  salt   per  acre,  when  employed  for  corn   and; a  manure,  affords  ample  nourishment  to  corn  and 


grazmg. 


'Other  vegetables  ;  and  renders  kingdoms  rich  and 


For  meadow  land,  fourteen  or  fifteen  loads  of  fertile  where  it  happens  to  abound  in  the  soil." — 
dung,  five  bushels  of  salt,  and  four  of  pond- earth.  Dr.  Brownrigg's  ^rt  of  Salt,  8vo.  London,   1748 
the  quantity  of  e.i.h  to  be  altered  according  to  page  157. 


the  quality  of  the  jii'und." — Practical  Husband- 
man, London,  1738,  page  59. 


t'se  of  Fruit  Trees,  by  Thos.  Hitt,  8vo.    Third 
edition,  London,   1768,  page  17. 

"  Soils  which  are  sul)ject  to  the  grub,  and  must 
be  feriilized  by  common  dung,  which  is  a  proper 
nest  for  the  mother  beetle  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
must  be  well  impregnated  with  the  brine  of  dis- 
solved salt,  after  the  dung  is  first  cut  up:  two 
large  hogsheads  of  salt  will  make  brine  enough 
for  a  dung  pan  of  fifty  feet  square.  This  cure 
for  the  grub  is  a  late  discovery,  for  which  I  am 
obliged  to  a  judicious  planter,  and  which  I  have 
tried  with  success  so  far  as  the  experiment  is 
made.  But  though  it  proves  effectual  to  destroy 
that  pernicious  insect  in  plantations,  I  much 
doubt  and  believe  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  save 
rattoons  without  anew  application  of  salt  pound- 
ed to  a  powder;  because  the  first  brine  must  be 
washed  away  by  the  time  when  rattoons  spring 
up.  J  therefore  advise  the  planter  who  would 
save  his  rattoons  from  grub,  to  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  stools  by  sharp  hoes,  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  strew  a  handful 
of  salt  round  each  stool,  and  cover  it  up  to  a  level 
with  fine  mould  taken  from  the  edges." — From 
an  Kssay  on  Plantershiji  by  Samuel  Martin,  Esq. 
of  Antigua. 

"  Having  tried  salt  upon  a  small  scale  on  a 
sandy  soil,  I  can  assert  sixteen  bushels  to  be  a 
proper  quantity  for  one  acre.  It  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  its  effects  to  sixteen,  and  as  gradually 
diminished  to  forty  bushels  when  vegetation  was 
destroyed.  Twice  only  have  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  buying  a  few  tons  of  foul  salt,  and  used  it 
both  times  on  a  barley  tilth,  sowing  the  salt  im- 
mediately afccr  the  barley.  The  event  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The  verdure  of  the  spring 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw ;  and 
the  ripened  appearance  was  whiter  by  many 
shades  than  I  ever  beheld.  N.  B.  Salt  is  no.xious 
both  to  weeds  and  vermin." — R.  Legrand,  Esq. 
on  ?ilanures,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol. 
V.  page  149. 

"  Mr.  Legrand's  Observations  on  Manure  are 
so  truly  valuable,  that  I  wish  anxiously  for  their 
continuance."     Arthur  Young. 

(To  be  continued. J 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  No.  2. 

\_Continued  from  page  61.] 
In  Number  8  of  this  volume,  we  commenced 
laying  before  our  readers,  some  extracts  under 
the  above  headnig — taken  from  a  new  and  able 
work,  entitled  "  The  PhiiiOsophy  of  Zoology" 
by  John  Fleming,  D.  D:  Minister  of  Flisk,  Fife- 


To  shew  an  acquaintance  of  mine  the  effects 
land  advantages  of  salt  properly  applied  to  vege- 

"Thus  have  I  made  out  what  I  proposed,  viz  :'tables,  1  made  the  following  experiment,  in  anjshire,  Scotland.  It  was  our  intention  to  continue 
that  every  acre  of  land  in  England  which  wants, extreme  dry  summer,  upon  a  bare  piece  of  pas-  them  from  time  to  time,  as  we  might  find  room — 
to  be  improved,  may  be  done  ten  or  twelve  shil-  ture  land,  out  of  which  the  cattle  were  all  taken i  being  persuaded  that  while  they  would  serve  the 
lings  an  acre  cheaper  by  salt  than  any  other  for  want  of  grass;  I  marked  four  places  with  j  purpose  of  entertaining  variety  to  all  our  patrons, 
way.  stakes,  each  of  which  I  watered  nine  nights  sue-"  ;   <-  -    •>       =         »■  ■ 

Suppose  then,  that  out  of  the  forty  mil!ions  of  cessively.  in  the  following  manner: — the  first 
acres  of  land  which  are  calculated  to  be  in  Eng-  with  spring  water  alone,  to  the  quantity  of  a  gal- 
land  and  Wales,  there  is  but  one-eighth  part.  Ion  ;  the  second  with  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  five  millions,  to  be  imp'roved  every  year:  adding  an  ounce  of  common  salt  ;  the  third  and 
and  that  one-half  of  those  five  millions  may  be  fourth  with  the  same  quantity,  mixing  the  water 
manured  by    some  other  manure,  there   yet  re-  in  the  thiid  place  with   two  ounces  of  salt;  and  and  the  subject  has  been  overlooked  until  now^ 

mains  two  millions  and  a  half  to  be  done  by  salt  that  in  the  fourth  with  three  ounces,  which  pro    ''   ''     '^      '■"■• —    "'    """   ''    *   '"    ''     — 

still ;  which,  reckoning  the  savings  at  ten  shillings  duced  the  following  different  effects, 
per  acre  only,  (the  expenses  being  about  the  "The  grass  in  the  second  place  grew  more -refer  the  reader  back  to  pages  60  and  61,  where 
same)  comes  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  of  a  darker  green  than  that  in  the  first  ;  in!the  author  treats  of  the  duration  of  animal 
thousand  pounds;  which,  if  the  old  proverb  be  the  third  it  only  grew  by  spets,  for  part  of  itiLiFE — the  niSTRinuTiON  of  animals,  and  the 
true,  that  so  much  saved  is  so  much  earned,  then  was  killed  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  influence  of  temperature. — But  perhaps  the 
that  sum  is  a  real  addition  to  the  landed  interest  fell,  and  the  fourth  was  quite  brown  for  a  greaterjconnexion  between  what  has  already  been,  and 
of  Britain  ;  and  this  calculation  is  not  at  all  dis-  compass  than  the  third ;  by  which  it  appeared ithat  which  will  now  be  extracted,  will  be  suffi- 
agreciihle  to  what  is  affirmed  by  some  Cornish  that  an  ounce  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water  had  a  ciently  perceived  by  the  repetition  of  the  last 
and  111  vonshire  men,  when  they  say  that  the  mo-  better  effect  than  the  water  had  alone  ;  and  that  paragraph,  viz  : 

ney  laid  out  in  salt  sea-sand,  for  the  improvement  three  ounces  of  salt,  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  Fhe  variations  of  the  seasons,  which  bring  along 
ef  V.iu'is  in  those  two  counties,  comes  to  thirty-  water,  was  more  than  the  grass  could  immediate-  with  them  corresponding  changes  of  heat  and  cold, 
two  t'aoiisand  pounds  per  wiWivst"—— Practical  ly  receive  ;  but  the  fourth  place  in  the  ensuing  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  distribution 
Hu&bandnMn,  vol.  i.  page  63.  j  spring  was  the  most  fertile  of  them  all." — 7>ca-.of  animals  in  reference  to  temperature.    Some 
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they  might  open  to  the  view  of  our  young  readers, 
especially  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  some  of 
the  beauties,  which  abound  in  the  study  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Some  long  articles  with  which  the  paper  was 
filled  at  that  time,   compelled  us  to  break  off — 
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■.]iecies  iippeav  to  posiv^ss  a  consi.ieraWe  range  of 
ifinptiatiire,  witlihi  wliich  life  ciiii  be  easily  pre 
served  and  all  its  functions  reijularly  performed. 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that  tliL-re  is  any 
aninii'.i  which  can  Tn  c  in  ourclimate,  foj-  example. 
;;iu!  rtmaiii  uniufiiienced  by  a  difierence  of  tern- 
l)tratare  of  upwa"ds  of  twenty  do)j;rees  between 
bumtnerand  winter.  Tlie  constitutional  arrantxe- 
ment  suited  to  theone  season,  would  be  prejudicia; 
during  the  continuance  of  the  other.  But  tlicre 
are  many  animals  whicli  live  in  the  same  dis- 
trict both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  even  in  dis- 
tricts differiug  considerably  in  their  mean  annu- 
al temperature.  What,  then,  arc  the  means  em- 
ployed" by  these  sijccies  to  preserve  life  in  tlie 
midst  of  such  vicissitudes  >  T!ie  power  of  pro- 
ducing beat  or  cold,  is  a  property  obviously  pos- 
sessstd  b)'  tlie  warm  blooded  animal.s,  a)id  proba- 
bly in  an  inferior  degree  by  those  which  arc  terra 


sesscd  clothing  suiting  them  for  the  climate 
where  they  lived,  and  where  thev  became  at  last 
envelojied  in  ice.  Had  they  been  transported  by 
any  accident  from  a  w:ir;i>er  region,  they  would 
have  exhibited  in  the  thinne.is  of  their  covering, 
enequi\ocjl  marks  of  the  Climate  in  which-they 
were  reared. 

By  means  of  tliis  arrangement,  in  reference  to 
the  quantitv  ef  clothing,  individuals  of  the  same 
species  can  mainti'.in  life,  coiiifovlab!;/,  in  climates 
which  diiifer  considerably  in  the!;-  average  ar.nual 
temperature.  By  the  same  -..r-  u  i^cments,  the  in- 
dividuals residing  in  ap,n'ticu!:,i  district,  are  able 
to  provide  againstthe  vav)  mg  temperature  of  the 
seasons.  The  covering  is  diminished  during  snm 
mer  and  increased  in  winter,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  many  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds. 

Previous  to   winter,  the   hair  is  increased  in 
quantity  and  length.     This  increase  bears  a  con- 


ed cold-blooded.  But  in  all  the  efforts  made  by  j  staut  ratio  to  the  temperature  ;  so  that  when  the 
the  system  to  secrete  extraordinary  degrees  ofj  temperature  decreases  with  the  elevation,  we  find 
cither  heat  or  cold,  there  is  .so  great  a  portion  of 


■vital  energ)-  expended,  that  exhaustion  and  death 
follow  its' long  continuance.  In  all  cases  where 
the  influence  of  trie  seasons  are  to  be  resisted  by 
efforts  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  requisite  to  conti- 
nue them  uninterrupted  for  many  months.  These 

efforts,  however,  are    diminished  in  extent  andjhair  is  likewise  shorter  and  thinner 
duration  by  a  variety   of  the  uiosl  wonderlui  ar- 1  than  during  a  severe  winter, 
rangements,  exhibiting  the  infinite  resources  of      This  winter  covering,  if  continued  during  the 


the  cattle  and  horses,  living  on  farms  near  the  le 
vel  of  the  sea,  covered  with  a  shorter  and  thin 
ner  far  than  those  which  inhabit  districts   of  a 
higher  level.     Cattle  and  horses,  housed  during 
the  winter,  have  shorter  and   thinner  hair  than 
those  which  live  constantly  in  the  open  air.   The 

in  a  mild, 


that  Wisdom  which  planned  the  constitution  and 
continuance  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  the 
chief  of  these  compensating  01  counteracting  cir- 
cumstances we  shall  now  briefly  advert. 

1.  Changes  take  place  in  the  cjuanthy  of 
Ctothing.—T\\f:  same  circumstances  which  ena- 
ble the  negro  to  go  about  in  a  state  approaching  to 
nakedness,  and  impel  the  inhabitants  of  the  arc- 
tic regions  to  cover  themselves  with  woollen  cloth 
or  skins,  operate  in  regulating  the  clothing  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  In  the  warmer  regions,  it 
is  requisite  to  suffer  the  temperature  of  the  bo- 
dy to  be  diminished,  while,  in  the  colder  regions, 
the  very  opposite  object  is  aimed  at.  In  tlie  for- 
mer case,  the  hair  or  feathers  are  thinly  spread 
over  the  body,  while,  in  the  latter,  they  form  a 
close   and  continuous   covering.     In  tlie  dogs  of 

Guinea,  and  in  the  .\fiican  and  Indian  idieep,  tiiejthe  same  time   with  the  fine 
fur  is  so  very  thin  that  they  may  almo.st  bedeuo-|tion  of  pulling  off  the   wool 
niinated  naked.      In  the  Siberian  oog  audlceland 
sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body   is  protected 
by  a  thicker  and  longer  covering. 

The  clothing  of  animals,  living  in  cold  coun- 
tries, is  not  only  different  from  that  of  the  ani- 
mals of  warm  regions  in  Us  quantity,  but  in  its 
arrangement.  If  we  exauiinc  '.he  coveiing  of 
swine  of  warm  countries,  we  ("Mid  it  consisting  ot 
bristles  or  hair  of  the  s;ime  fur.n  and  texture  ; 
wliile  the  same  animals  whicii  ii".  e  in  colder  dis 
tricts,  possess  not  only  common  bristles  or  strong 
hair,  but  a  fine  fri,;zled  wool  next  the  skin,  over 
which  the  long  hairs  project.  Between  the  swine 
of  tlie  south  of  England,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, such  differences  may  be  observed.  Simi- 
lar appearances  present  themselves  among  the 


summer,  would  prove  inconveniently  warm.    I 
is,  therefore,  thrown  off  by  degrees  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  ;  so  that  the  animals  which  were 
shaggy  during  the  cold  months  becoir.t  sleek  in 
the   hot  season. 

This  process  of  casting  the  hair  takes  place  at 
different  seasons,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  animal  with  respect  to  heat.  The  mole  has 
in  general,  finished  this  operation  before  the  end 
of  i\Iay.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep,  when  suffer- 
ed to  fall,  is  seldom  cast  before  the  end  of  June. 
In  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
tihrajs  are  never  used,  the  inhabitants  watch  the 
time  when  the  fleece  is  ready  to  fall,  and  pull  it 
off  with  their  fingers.  The  long  hairs,  which 
likewise  form  a  part  of  the  covering,  remain  for 
several  weeks,  as  they  are  not  ripe  for  casting  at 

wool.  This  opera- 
provincially  called 
■ooing,  is  represented  by  some  writers,  more  hu- 
mane than  well-informed,  as  a  painful  process  to 
the  aui;nal.  That  it  is  not  even  disagreeable,  is 
evicUuit  from  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the 
sheep  lie  during  the  pulling,  and  from  the  ease 
wi*i»  which  the  fleece  separates  from  the  skin. 

We  are  in  general  inattentive  with  respect  to 
the  annual  changes  in  the  clotliing  of  our  donr.es- 
tic  animals  ;  but  v.'hen  in  search  of  those  beasts 
v,'irich  yield  us  our  most  valuable  furs,  we  are 
compelled  to  watch  these  operations  of  the  sea- 
sons. During  the  summer  months  the  fur  is  thin 
and  short,  and  is  scarcely  ever  an  object  of  pur- 
suit ;  while  during  the  winter,  it  possesses  in  per- 
f  clion  all  its  valuable  qualities.  Wlien  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  is  remarkable  for  its  mildness. 


sheep  of  warm  and  cold  ci'untries.      The  tieece  the  fur  is  longerin  rifienlng,  as  the  animal  stands 
of  those  of  England   consists   entirely  of   wool ;  j  in  no  need  of  the  additional  quantity  for  a  cover- 


wh'lif  the  sheep  of  Zetland  and  Iceland  possess  a^ 
fleece,  coiitf.iniug,  besides  the  wool,  a  uumb-r  of 
long  hairs,  ..iiicli  give  to  it,  when  on  the  bac!.  ol  tin- 
ani..ial,  tiie  appeal  ance  olibemg  very  coarse.  The 
livir^K  races  of  Rhiiioc  -ros  and  Elephant,  inhabi 
tants  of  the  warin  je:jions,  have  scarcely 
hair  U|On  their  bodies  ;  while  those  which  for 
meny  lived  in  the  norllirm  plains  of  Europe,  th;- 
entire  carcases  of  whi'h  have  been  preserved  in 
the  ice  in  .'.i„eria,  were  covered  with  fur  siiiular 
to  the  Icelandic  Sheep,  consisting  of  a  thick  co 
vering  of  short  frizzed  wool,  protected  by  lorif; 
ftoarse  hairs.    These  species,  now  extinct,  pos- 


but  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season  com- 
mence, the  fleece  speedily  increases  in  the  quan- 
li*  ,•  u:id  length  of  hair.  This  increase  is  some- 
'.>irs  very  rapid  in  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  the 
Kins  of  which  are  seldom  ripe  in  the  fur  until 
uiyi.iiere  is  a  fall  of  snow,  or  a  few  days  of  frosty 
weather;  the  growth  of  hair  in  such  instances 
bein^  dependent  ou  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

i  he  moulting  oi  h\TCLi>  is  another  preparation 


winter,  which  is  analogous  to  the  casting  of 


the   hair   in   quadrujieds.     During   summer,  the 
feathers  of  birds  are  exposed  to  many  accidents. 


Not  a  few  spontaneously  fall  ;  some  of  them  arer 
torn  off  during  their  amorous  quarrels  ;  others 
are  broken  or  damaged  :  while  in  many  species 
they  are  pulled  from  their  bodies  to  line  their 
nests.  Hence  their  summer  dress  become  thin 
and  suitable.  Prenous  to  winter,  however,  and 
immediately  after  the  process  of  incubation  and 
rearing  of  the  young  is  finished,  the  old  feathers 
are  pushed  off  in  succession  by  the  new  ones, 
and  in  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  the  plu- 
mage of  the  bird  is  renewed.  During  this  pro- 
cess of  moulting,  the  bird  seems  much  enfeebled, 
and,  if  previously  in  a  weak  state,  is  in  danger  of 
dying  during  the  process.  In  consequence  of  this 
renewal  of  the  feathers,  the  winter  coverin,";  is 
rendered  perfect,  and  the  birds  prepared  for 
withstanding  all  the  rigors  of  the  season.  In  those 
birds  whose  plumage  changes  color  with  the 
seasons,  the  moulting  takes  place  in  subserviency 
to  the  purposes  of  tliese  variations,  as  we  shall, 
shortly  have  occasion  to  notice. 

By  this  addition  to  the  non-conducting  appen- 
dices of  the  skin,  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  ena- 
bled to  preserve  the  heat  generated  in  their  bo- 
dies, from  being  readily  transmitted  to  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  carried  off  by  its  motions  and 
diminished  temperature.  But  along  with  a  change 
of  quantity,  there  is  frequently  also  a  change  of 
color. 

(To  be  contin:edtJ 
aJHEJO^HH— ■ 
ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMEUS. 
The  Horse — hoTj  to  kno'M  his  age. 
The  Editor  believes,  from  much  observation,  that 
the  following  directions  are  the  plainest  and 
best  he  has  ever  met  with  on  this  subject. 
The  .•iGE  OF  A  HORSE,  it  is  sufficienty  well 
known,  is  only  determinable  with  precision  by 
his  teeth;  and  that  rule  fails  after  a  certain 
period,  and  is  sometimes  equivocal  and  uncer- 
tain, even  within  that  period.  A  horse  has  for- 
ty teeth  ;  namely,  twenty-four  double  teeth  or 
grinders,  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth,  and  twelve 
front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  have  no  tushes 
in  general.  The  mark,  which  discovers  the  age, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  front  teeth,  next  the  tush- 
es. In  a  few  weeks,  with  some,  the  foal's  twelve 
fore  teeth  begin  to  shoot  ;  these  are  short, 
round,  white,  and  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  adult  or  horse's  teeth,  with  which  they 
come  afterwards  to  be  mixed.  At  some 
period,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  the 
colt  changes  his  teeth  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  sheds 
the  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  above  and  two 
below,  whicli  are  sometime  after  replaced  with 
horse's  teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two  others, 
are  changed,  one  on  each  side  the  former;  he 
has  then  eight  colt's  and  four  horse's  teeth.. 
After  four  years  old,  he  cuts  four  new  teeth, 
one  on  eacli  side  those  last  replaced,  and  has  at 
that  age,  eight  horse's  and  four  foal's  teeth. 
These  last  new  teeth  arc  slow  growers,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding;  they  are  the  corner 
teetii,  next  the  tuahes,  are  called  pincers,  and 
are  those  which  bear  the  mark  :  this  mark 
consists  in  the  tooth  being  hollow,  and  in  the 
cavity  bearing  a  black  spot,  rest  uibliug  the  eye 
of  a  beau.  The  tu.'-hes  may  then  be  f':it.  At 
four  years  and  a  h.ilf  old,  tiiese  nifrk  teeth 
are  jiist  visible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity- 
is  very  cotispicucus.  At  five  years  old,  the  horse 
has  shed  his  remaining  four  colt's  teeth,  and 
his  tushes  appear.  At  six,  his  tushes  are  up, 
and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp,  near  about 
whicli  isobserxTible  a  small  circle  of  young  gr<*iv- 
ing  flesh  ;  the  horse's  mouth  is  n<;w  complete, 
and  the  black  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very 
near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  corner  teeth. 
At  se/en,  the  two  middle  teeth  fill  up.  Be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eighth  year,  all  the  teeth 
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are  filled  up,  the  black  m;iik  hath  vanished,  and 
the  horse  is.  then  said  to  be  aged,  and  his  mouth  full. 

rroni  that  time  forward,  the  age  of  the  horse 
can  only  be  guessed  ut  from  certain  indications ; 
but  these  guesses  are  usually  made  with  consi- 
derable accuracy  by  experienced  people.  If  his 
teeth  shut  close,  and  meet  even,  are  tolerably 
white,  not  over  long,  and  his  gums  appear 
plump,  you  may  conclude  he  is  not  yet  nine 
years  old.  At  that  age,  and  as  he  advances,  his 
teeth  become  yellow  and  foul,  and  appear  to 
lengthen,  from  the  shrinking  and  receding  of 
the  gums.  The  tushes  are  blunt  at  nine  ;  but 
at  ten  years  old,  the  cavity  or  channel,  -en  the 
inside  in  the  upper  tushes,  until  that  period  to 
be  felt  by  the  finger,  ,a-e  entirely  filled  up. 
At  eleven,  the  teeth  will  be  very  long,  black,  j 
and  foul,  but  will  generally  meet  even  ;  atj 
twelve,  his  upperjuw  teeth  will  overhang  the 
nether;  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his  tushes  will 
be  either  worn  to  the  stumps,  or  long,  black, 
and  foul,  like  those  of  an  old  boar.  Beside 
those  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  nature  ever  fur- 
nishes variety  of  signals,  denoting  the  approach 
of  old  age  and  decay,  throughout  the  bodies  of 
all  animals.  After  a  horse  has  past  his  prime, 
a  hoUowness  of  his  temples  will  be  perceived; 
his  muscles  will  be  continually  losing  something 
of  their  plumpness  ;  and  his  hair,  that  gloss  and 
burnish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  youth 
and  pi'ime,  will  look  dead,  faded,  or  entirely 
lose  its  colour  in  various  parts.  In  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  these  appearances,  will  be  the 
horse's  age. 

The  following  are  among  the  devices  practis- 
ed by  a  set  of  unfeeling  rascals,  who  have  no 
other  rule  of  conduct  than  their  supposed  in- 
terest, to  counterfeit  the  marks  of  age  in  horses. 
At  four  years  old  they  will  frequently  knock  out 
the  remaining  colt's  teeth,  in  order  to  make  the 
horse  appear  five  ;  but  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  fraud,  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  tushes; 
and  if  it  be  a  mare,  by  the  shortness  and  small- 
ness  of  the  corner  teeth  and  indeed  of  the 
teeth  in  general.  To  give  an  old  horse  the 
mark,  is  termed,  to  bishop  him  ;  of  the  de- 
rivation of  this  term  I  have  no  knowledge. 
They  burn  a  hole  in  each  of  the  corner 
teeth,  and  make  the  shell  fine  and  thin,  with 
some  iron  instrument,  .'^iraping  all  the  teeth  to 
make  them  white ;  somclimes  they  even  file 
them  all  down  short  and  even.  To  this  they 
add  another  operation  ;  they  pierce  the  skin 
over  the  hollows  of  the  eye,  and  blow  it  up  with 
a  quill :  but  such  manceuvres  can  deceive  only 
the  inexperienced,  and  in  case  of  dispute  would 
be  detected  in  an  instant. 

Of  the  colours  of  horses,  nothing,  in  my  opi- 
nion, can  be  said  noore  to  the  purpose  than  to 
repeat  an  adage  of  old  Bracken, — "A  good  horse 
is  never  of  a  bad  colour."  Modern  light  and 
experience  have  been  happily  employed  in  de- 
tecting and  exploding  the  theoretic  whiinseys 
■of  antiquity  upo-..  almost  all  subjects ;  among 
the  rest,  upon  that  of  attributing  this  or  that, 
good  or  evil  quality,  or  temperament,  to  tlie 
colour  of  a  horse.  AH  that  1  am  warranted  in 
s;iying,  from  my  own  observation,  is,  that  I  have 
seen  mwe  bad  horses  of  all  kinds,  among  the 
light  fjays,  with  light- coloured  legs  and  muzzle, 
than  amongst  any  other  colours;  and  the  most 
good  saddle  and  coach  horses,  among  the  com 
men  bays,  with  black  legs  and  manes,  and  the 
chocolate  browns.  This,  in  all  probability,  has 
been  accidental. 

CULTUHK  UF    i  HE  VINE. 

York,  (Penn.j  October  24._ 
This  has  become  an  object  of  great  promise  in 
York  county.    Experiments  have  already  shown 


'hat  the  vine  will  not  only  flourisli  in  the  poorer 
soils  of  this  county,  but  that  excellent  wine  can 
be  made,  and  tl»at  raising  vine  yards  will  be 
come  as  profitable  as  any  uther  agricultural  pur 
suit. 

A  portion  of  the  land  in  York  county  is  thii. 
and  poor.  Commonly  called  barrens;  it  hns  Ijecf 
proved  tliat  the  vine  succeeds  well  on  this  land  ; 
and  20  acres  of  it  which  can  now  be  bought  fo; 
from  6  to  10  dollars  per  acre,  wli.r,  planted  with' 
vines,  and  tli'jse  at  maturity,  '•vill  be  more  pro 
ductive  to  the  owner  il»:'n  'JOO  acres  of  th«  bet 
land  in  the  county.  No  capital  is  required  in 
rearing  a  vineyard  ;  the  proceeding  requires 
only  attention  and  perseverence. 
1  Mr.  Thomas  liichelbevgcr,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  this  place,  was  the  first  who  seriously 
[commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  with  a 
jview  to  profit.  Having  a  ridge  of  slate  land 
which  runs  through  his  farm — he  conceived  tke 
idea  of  turning  it  inte  a  \anc  yard  ;  and  he  enga- 
ged a  German  emigrant,  who  had  been  a  vine 
dresser,  and  wine  maker,  in  his  native  country. 
To  this  mail  he  gave  a  permanent  interest  in  4 
acres  of  land,  and  its  prodnc?,  which  was  set 
apart  for  jilanting  with  vines  ;  a  small  house  was 
also  put  up  for  the  working  partner,  near  the 
premises.  Mr.  E.  advanced  the  means  ot  pro- 
curing the  cuttings  for  planting,  itnd  otiier  ex- 
penses, and  also  for  the  subsisteii'.x  oi'  the  laiior- 
ing  [lartner,  till  the  vine  yard  should  become 
productive,  when  he  was  to  be  repaid. 

Under  this  arrangement,  in  ISIS,  the  4  acres 
were  planted  in  rows,  with  wide  intervals,  and 
those  intervals  were  filKd  up  in  the  following 
years,  with  the  suckers,  or  sprouts,  which  grew 
from  the  original  phmts  ;  these  therefore  are  1 
or  2  years  later  than  "iie  first  plantings.  It  re- 
quired one  han'i  to  manage  all  this  and  keep 
the  grass  down  during  the  summer  ;  in  the  win- 
ter, the  vinedresser  was  at  liberty  to  workdays' 
work  -where  he  could  get  employment.  It  will 
be  observed  that  although  the  whole  4  acres 
were  planted  over  in  the  beginning,  yet  only 
one-third  of  the  vines  were  set.  These  had  the 
start  of  the  others,  and  began  to  bear  in  the  3d. 
year.  In  the  vintage  of  1821,  Mr.  Eichelbci  gcr 
made  two  or  three  barrels  of  wine,  which  -vas 
of  a  good  quality. 

In  the  vintage  of  1822,  he  made  eleven  bar- 
rels of  wine,  and  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of 
grapes.  The  oldest  vines  having  novi  acquired 
strength,  and  the  second  plantings  also  beginning 
to  bear,  though  yet  in  small  quantities,  he  was 
able  to  make  thirty-one  barrels  in  1823,  be- 
sides selling  grapes  for  perhaps  ■',200.  During 
the  time  that  the  grapes  were  ripening,  the  vine 
yard  was  crowded  with  visiters,  all  of  wliom 
bought  more  or  less.  This  considerably  diminish- 
ed the  grapes  which  were  designed  for  the  press. 
After  3  years  Mr.  E.  had  no  more  advances  to 
make,  as  the  vine  yard  produced  enough  to  sup- 
port itself.  The  profits  arose  from  the  sale  of 
grapes  ;  of  the  wine  made  the  preceding  year, 
and  from  the  sale  of  cuttings  at  §30  per  10()0. 

The  wine  of  1822  was  sold  in  1823,  to  visiters, 
at  the  rate  of  ;g3  per  gallon.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  what  the  profits  may  amount  to,  in 
seven  years  hence  ;  as  the  vines  become  more 
robust,  they  will  produce  more  fruit,  and  this 
increase  will  probably  continue  for  ten  or  twen 
ty  years.  The  oldest  of  the  vines  are  yet  in 
their  infancy  ;  and  the  vine  dressers  from  France 
and  (jermany,  who  have  seen  Mr,  Eichell)ergei''s 
vine  yard,  say,  that  it  is  more  flourishing  and 
further  advanced  for  its  age,  tlian  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  lliey  have  seen  in  Europe. 

It  is  no  extravagant  conjecture,  that  Mr. 
Elchelberger's  four  acres  will,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  this  time,  produce  grapes  to   make 


100  b.irrc's  jf  wine.  This  is  what  the  \in'.' 
Iresstrs  confidently  assert.  Mr.  E.  has,  since 
'he  commencement  of  his  first  vine  yard,  plint- 
•d  two  otlivr  portions  of  ground,  o.'  three  aii'cs 
cacli,  contiguous  to  the  (nher.  For  each  of  these 
■  le  has  a  German  vine  ihviser,  to  whom  he  has 
given  au  interest,  jj  i::  the  first  case,  but  pays 
iK'thiiig  else. 

He  proposes  to  extend  this  vine  yard  to  26 
icres,  though  under  different  tsna'r-— four  acres 
oeingas  much  as  one  man  can  well  attend  to. 

Mr.  E.  has  also  made  two  pl-Aiuaiicns  of  vines 
on  a  farm  about  ten  miles  from  York,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  poorest  land  in  the  barrens. — 
Those  flourish  and  promise  as  well  as  his  first 
vine  yard,  though  they  are  but  two  and  three 
years  old.     The  oldest  bore  grapes  this  season. 

Judge  Barnitz,  and  Mr.  Nes,  have  each  jjlant- 
ed  vine  yards  in  the  vicinity  ot  York.  Tiiey 
|are  but  three  years  old.  They  male  about  two 
I  barrels  of  wine  each.  East  )'ear  they  made  each 
ia  small  quantity,  which,  after  fermentation,  be- 
icame  very  fine,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  and 
flavour.  Competeiit  judges  are  satisfied  that 
|these  wines  will  be  equal  to  the  wines  of  France 
;and  Germany.  Mr.  Eichelbcrger  has  the  Ma- 
'deira,  Lisbon  and  Burgundy  grape. 
I  A  German  emigrant,  fifteen  miles  from  York, 
has  made  a  vine  yard  on  lands  of  liis  own.  He 
has  two  acres,  and  it  is  four  years  since  he  plant- 
ed it.  This  year  he  made  ten  barrels  of  wine. 
I  Mr.  CruU  has  made  a  vine  yard  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  river  hill,  12  miles  north  of  York.  The 
hill  has  been  cut  into  steps,  and  planted  in  the 
,  Alpine  style.  His  also  flourishes,  and  bore 
.grapes  this  season. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  more  in  the 
I  neighborhood  ;  and  preparations  are  making  to 
plant  at  least  15  or  20  more  in  the  ensuing  year. 
I  It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement,  that  there 
|doesnot  appear  to  be  much  danger  of  a  failure 
jof  crops,  as  Mr.  Eichelberger  has  not  perceived 
that  the  cold  spring  weather  has  injured  his 
vines.  Last  spring  was  unfavourable  for  fruit,  so 
[much  so,  that  the  jieach  trees,  apple  trees,  and 
other  fruit,  were  much  injured  ;  yet  his  vines 
|did  not  sufTcr,  except  a  particular  kind  of  white 
grape  appeared  to  be  a  little  injured. 
I  The  wine  which  has  been  made,  appears  to 
contain  sufficient  alcohol  to  preserve  it  from 
.acetous  fermentation.  Mr.  E.  has  some  two 
years  old,  which  has  been  racked  several  times, 
!and  is  perfectlv  sound,  although  it  has  had 
■nothing  added  to  it,  but  has  l)een  allowed  to  de- 
[pend  altogether  upon  its  own  intrinsic  strength. 
Mr.  Nes,  and  Judge  Barnitz,  also  have  preserved 
their  wine  without  any  additional  aid. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  spirit 
which  has  got  up  among  us,  about  raising  vine 
yards,  is  of  a  speculating  character,  and  there- 
fore in  danger  of  blowing  out  in  a  few  years.  It 
is  bottomed  on  something  solid  and  permanent, 
as  much  so  as  any  other  branch  of  tillage  or  agri- 
culture. For  those  who  make  experiments,  put 
no  capital  to  hazard;  they  feel  their  way  as  they 
go  ;  and  enougli  is  already  proved  to  convince 
every  one  that  the  pursuit  will  be  jirolitable. — 
There  is  land  of  a  suitable  soil  enough  in  York 
county  to  raise  wine  for  the  consumption  of  all 
the  United  States  ;  and  twenty  years  from  this 
day,  more  wine  will  be  made  in  Pennsylvania 
than  is  now  imported  into  it.  When  once  a  vine 
yard  lias  come  to  maturity,  the  owner  will  be 
able  to  sell  his  wine  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  and 
have  abundance  of  profit. 

Most  of  the  sites  where  vines  have  been 
])lanted,  are  on  the  sides  of  hills,  with  a  gradual 
slope,  and  southefii  aspect  ;  though  |n-accical 
men  say  that  they  succeed  equally  well  on  the 
north  side. 
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Ohservation  and  exncrienre  will  teiich  in  due  jtop  of  the  steps  on  the  side  to  be  secured  by  alclressing.  It  is  also  said  that  as  high  up  the 
time  what  kind  of  grapes  will  suit  best  to  the  sloping  door;  the  lower  door  of  the  closet  to  be  Chesapeake  Bay  as  South  River  or  Poplar 
sLi  and  climate  aiul  also  how  to  manage  the  made  only  large  enough  te  admit  one  person  at  a  Island,  there  is  a  half  busU.el  of  Light  blown 
sou   anu   ciiMi<iit,  <t  .      .  =.  'time,  both   tight,  and  to  be  opened  as  seldom  as  I  salt  contained  in    every     120  gallons    of   water. 

possible.     The  roof  ought  to  project  wide  enough   "••    " *" .i,„  „_i»  „_    u..  i,-:i: — 

over  the  pit  to  secure  it  from  the  weather  ;  where 

the  ground  is  tenacious,  I  conceive  it  unnecessa- 

to  wall  up  the  pit,  but  when  this  is  not  the 


grapes,  and  the  juice,  to  obtain  the  best  wine. — 
Mr.  E!cbell)erg'er  has  sufficiently  proved  that 
both  the  white  and  red  wine  will  succeed. 

Many  interesting  considerations  are  suggested 
bv    the  succfssful  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this 

•'  •  .         .     .■..!__,      J     t;««.^l 

country 

vie%v  it  is  important 


In    a  moral,    statistical,  and   national  case   it  will 'be   mok   prudent   to  do  so— I  have 
nd  will   be   hailed  as  one 'been,  I   think,    unnecessarily     particular   in  the 


of  the  m-eatest  acquisitions  that  has  been   madejdescription.  and  if  you  agree   with  me,  you  can 
"  ^  ^  'make   use   ot  only   such  parts  of  it    as  may   be 

thought  requisite. 

I  liave  added  also  a  ground  and  elevated  view, 
of  the  interior  of  the  house,  as  it  may  serve   to 
elucidate  some  parts  of  this  hasty  sketch. 
I  am  your's 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  WILLIAMS. 


to  our  domestic  economy 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  Mr.  Overdoff,  who  has  a  very 
flourishing  vine  vard,  raised  his  plants  trom  the 
seed,  which  we're  sown  in  a  bed  in  the  garden, 
and  after  one  year,  were  transplanted.  Having 
roots,  they  are  not  solinble  to  fail,  as  the  cuttings, 
•which  are  joints  of  a  vine,  one  end  of  which  is 
stuck  in  the  ground. —  Recorder. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 
ICE    HOUSES WITH    ICE    CLOSETS    ATTACHED. 

Highlands,  2d  October,   1820. 
De\r  Sir, 
I  herewith  hand  you  a  sketch  of  my  ice  closet 
attached  to  my  ice  house,  which  I  recently   de- 
scribed to  you   cursorily,  and  of  which  you    le- 
quested  a    more    minute    description.      Having 
tested  its  value,  I  can  with  truth  declare  it  to  be 
a  most   valuable   appendage.      The  citizen  and 
farmer   may  both  enjoy  its  comforts — the   latter 
more  particularly,  will  soon  know  its  value,  where 
he  is  deprived  of  the   benefits  of  a  good   spring. 
The  greatest  importance,  however,  attached  to 
its  use,  I  concei\  e  to  be  the  preservation  of  fresh 
meats,  which   I  have  kept   for  three   weeks,  as 
sound   and  wholesome,  as   the  day  it  was  placed 
in  the  closet,  being  entirely  free  from  the  musty 
ano  clammy  flavour  which  it  is  apt  to  partake  ot, 
when  confined  in  the  customary   way  on  tlie   top 
o,  the  ice.      Che  only  danger  1  apprenended,  was 
Ihe  fear  of  losing  my   ice  sooner  in  the    season, 
from  the   closet  drawing  its  quantum  of  cold  at- 
mosphere from  the  ice  ;  I  am  happy  to  find,  how- 
ever, that  my  house  still  contains  a  body    of  ice, 
although  it  was  little  more  than  half  filled,  and 
(from  my  absence,)  very  imperfectly  rammed. — 
The  size  of  my  house  is  twelve  feet  square,  and 
in  depth  to  the  floor,  there  being  a  space    ot  one 
foot  underneath,    slopeTd     to   the  centre    where 
there  is  a  well  of  two  feet,  to  receive  any  water 
which    may  pass  from   the   ice.      The   closet  is 
four  feet  in  width,  which  affords  sufficient    room 
for   a  private   family— to   enlarge   it,   would    be 
drawing  too  largely  from   the   ice,  which   might 
occasion  it  to  melt  more  rapidly.     If  it  should  be 
required  of  larger  dimensions,  (particularly    tor 
butchers  to  whom  it  will  be  nr  aluable,)    I  would 
advise  that  the  house  be  enlarged   in  proportion. 
The  pit  is  dug  about  three  feet  wider  at  top  than 
bottom,    the   house    being   built    perpendicular, 
(of  logs  or  plank,  mine   is  of  the   former,)  will 
lea\  e  a  cavity  eighteen  inches  *ide  at  top,  rounu 
the  lionse,  in  which  straw  is  to  be  closely  crammed ; 
this,  with  a  layer  ol  straw  at  bottom  and  straw 
mats  laid  over  the  top  of  the  ice,  will  be  quite 
sulhcient  for  its  preservation.     The  partition    is 
made  of  the  same  materials  the  house  is  built  ot, 
ob-.?rving  not  to  join   it   too  close,    leaving  the 
slightest   opening,  so  as  to  admit  the  escape  ot 
cold  atmosphere  into  the  closet,  the  top  of  which  to 
be  tightly  closed  up.     The  communication  to  the 
closet  must  be   by    a  descent  from  one  end  of  it 
to  a  door,  to  be  cut  immediately  under  the  plate 
of  the  house  aiid    from  thence   by  a  small   rti:-;ni 
of  steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  closet,  whicb  is  i 
be  OB  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  ice  room,  the 


Ground  Vtenv. 


FJcvated  Vievj. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER, 


WATER  CART. 
Dear  Sir, 
Not  only  the   book  authority,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  our  own  agriculturists,  have  es- 
tablished the  fact,  that  salt,   common  sea   salt,  is 
an  excellent    manure.      The  chief  virtue   in    the 
sea  ooze,  or  sea   grass,  by  which  the  produce  of 
many  farms  on  our  salt  water  bays  and  rivers  has 
been  very  much  increased,  is  now  generally  be 
lievecj  to  be  the  salt  carried  out  with  them.     It 
has  long  been  observed,  that  where  a  seine  has 
been  usually   hung  up   to  dry,  the  grass   always 
grows    with   a  luxuriance,  that  cannot  be   fairly 
ascribed  to  the  mere  drops  of  water,  which    fall 
off  the  seine  ;  but  is  mucti   more,  probably,   ow- 
ing  to   the    salt    contained   in   those    drops.     A 
dressing   of  salt  would   undoubtedly  produce  the 
iiost    effect  on   fresli  land — that  is,  on   land  not 
iin.uediately  adjacent  to  a  salt   shore,  or  saline 
I  .nosphere.     It   is  said  that  from  10  to  16  bush 
els  to  the  acre,  according  to  si^uatioB,  is  a  good  j 


But  every  farmer  on  the  salt  water,  by  boiling 
down  15  or  30  galloi>',,  an  eighth,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  first  quantity,  can  easily  discover  the 
proportion  of  salt  contained  in  the  water  he  can 
command. 

In  your  22d  No.  vol.  5th,  you  have  published 
a  useful  paper  from  Mr.  Rowand  on  this  subject. 
Having   long   been  of  opinion  that   our  salt  wa- 
ters contain  the  cheapest   manure,  that   can    be 
applied  to   lands,    on   or  near  their  margins,    I 
had  formed  the  plan  of  a  cart  for  taking  it  out. 
Mr.  Rowand  does  not  state ;  but  I  presume  tlie 
rolling  hogshead   must  be  loaded  by  hand   with 
a   bucket,  and  Mr.  Smith's  cart  is  loaded  by  a 
pump.       Under    the   impression   that    a    cheap 
cart  can  be  made  to  load  with  vastly  more    fa- 
cility,   and  to    distribute    its   contents    at   least 
equally   well    with   either  of    t!ie  others,  1   will 
endeavour   to  explain    the    construction.        The 
width  and  size  may  be   varied   to  suit   any  one. 
For  my   purpose  a  pair   of  wheels  five  feet  di- 
ameter   with    strong    felloes,  and    no    tire.     ( A 
pair  of  well    made   wheels  constructed    strong, 
and  purposely  to  be  used    without  tire,  will  run 
for  six  or  seven  years  ;  the  best  tire  constantly 
used  in  salt  water,  will  soon   rust  out  ;    and  two 
p.iir  of  wheels    without  tire,  will  cost  less  than 
one  pair  shod.)     An  axle  as  long   as   will  per- 
mit  the   wheels    to    pass  tKiouyh    a   nine  feet 
gateway,   say  six   and   a   halt  feet  between   the 
hubs.     A  pair  of  strong  shafts,  to  be  madi  s.-ven 
feet    longer    than   is    necessary  for    the    horse. 
These  shafts  to  be  placed    on  top   ol  the  axle, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may    be  the  right 
width   a  part  for  the  horse   when    three   and  a 
halt  feet  of  the  after  ends  are  behind  the  axle, 
and  to  be  bolted  through  the  axle  in  this  posi- 
tion.    As  these  shatts   will  not  only  have  to  bear 
the     weight,  but  the  framing  to  hold    the  Dody, 
the  seven  after  feet  of  them  ought  to  be    stout. 
The  body  to  be  a  box,    water  tight,    except   an 
opening  of  tliree  or  four  inches  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  top — and  to  be  six  feet  by  four,  and 
one  foot  deep  in  the  clear,  to  be  placed  length- 
wise under  the   axle — the  middle   of  tiie  tiox.  a 
little  forward   of  the  middle  of  the  axle.     Four 
pieces  to  be  framed  ;  two  into  the  underside  of 
each   shaft,   so  wide    a    part,    measuring    along 
the  shaft    that  they  will    take  the  box  between 
— say    one  foot   ten   aft,  and  two  feet   two  fore, 
and  of  the  middle  of  the  axle,  in  order  to  make 
the  load   bear  a  little  on  the  back  ot  the   horse. 
Let   two    pieces  be   framed  into   each    pair   of 
these  short  pieces,    parallel    to   the     shafts,  in 
such  a   manner  that   the    box    will    rest  safely 
on     them    under    the    axle,    and    between    the 
short  pieces — and  the   body    and    short  framing 
on  the  sides  may  be  so  constructed,  that  should 
the  joints  open,   they  may  be   driven   close,  by 
wedges,    or  keys. 

You  now  have  a  tight  cart,  that  will  hold 
about  120  gallons,  placed  snugly  under  the  ax- 
le, and  one  foot  clear  of  the  ground.  If  this  be 
not  high  enough — increase  the  diameter  ot  the 
wheels — but  one  foot  clear  of  the  ground  will, 
do.  Our  fields  lie  generally  in  corir  ridges, 
four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  from  rit'ge  to  ridge. 
In  the  back  side  of  the  box,  near  the  bottom, 
five  feet  apart,  and,  of  course,  six  inches  from 
each  end,  insert  two  wooden  faucets  and  spi- 
gots. Let  the  holes  come  straight  through  the 
faucets ;  and  with  a  piece  of  slip  wood  weave  a 
little  bonnet,  which  you  may  lash  on  the  end 
ot  each  faiiset  to  act  like  the  spout  of  a  wa- 
tering pot,  and  distribute  the  water  equally  'Lcr 
the  land.    This  is  sufficient  for  me— but  if  j-ou' 
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W'UHi  bf  still  more  particular — have  a  light  box 
six  Uft  long,  six  inches  deep,  and  six  inches 
wiiic,  with  two  little  cords;  hang  this  over  the 
spigots,  the  faucets  in  this  case  emitting  the 
■water  below.  Let  the  requisite  number  of 
holes  be  bored  all  along  the  bottom  of  this  box. 
Tlv  water  will  then  issue  in^o  this  box  from 
I  thi  two  cocks,  and  be  equally  distributed  over 
thi  wliole  surface.  Make  a  snug,  convenient 
seat  for  the  driver  on  top  of  the  shafts.  But  the 
loading.'' — Most  farms  on  the  salt  water  have 
01.1.  or  more  landings  with  a  good  firm  bottom, 
where  you  can  drive  into  three  feet  water.  In 
tht  bottom  of  the  box,  or  body,  bore  a  two 
inch  auger  hole.  Over  this  hole,  on  the  inside, 
•with  a  block  of  wood  and  a  piece  ot  leather,  fit 
a  valve,  or  what  we  call  a  pump  clapper.  Put 
in  the  horse,  mount  the  boy,  antl  drive  right  in- 
to the  creek.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  up 
agi^inst  the  uottom,  up  goes  the  valve  and  i» 
it  rushes.  If  this  does  not  load  fast  enough ;  as 
soon  as  water  sufficient  is  admitted  to  keep  the 
ni.i  .line  from  floating,  drive  in  till  the  water 
nilies  over  the  top,  and  fills  the  cask  in  a 
mi  nient.  The  boy  has  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
sit  still  while  the  cart  loads  itself.  The  action 
of  stai'ting  out  closes  the  valve  in  the  bottom, 
and  away  he  goes  with  a  dressing  for  the  20th 
cr  30th  part  of  an  acre.  When  he  gets  to  the 
place  to  commence  his  discharge,  he  comes  aft, 
turns  his  spigots  and  starts.  The  emission  of 
water  should  be  gauged  to  run  out  only  at  half 
rate — that  is,  the  load  ought  to  be  made  to 
sprinkle  double  the  surface  you  wish  it  to  ma- 
nure, and  the  spot  where  the  load  is  exhaust- 
ed should  be  marked,  because  from  the  starf^ 
ing  of  the  water  to  the  txhauslion  of  the  load,  it 
■will  flow  out  slower  and  slower,  or  in  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  ratio.  Therefore  the  second 
load  should  be  brought  to  where  the  first  load 
gave  out.  At  this  spot  tlie  sprinkling  of  the  se- 
cond load  should  commence,  and  the  same  ground 
■wetted  with  the  first  load,  should  be  again  gone 
over  in  reversed  order.  In  this  way  every 
inch  of  giound  will  receive  the  same  quantity 
ot  water,  and  of  course  the  same  quantity  of 
sail. 

There  are  thousands  of  fields  on  the  margin  of 
our  salt  water  couises,  the  centres  of  wliich  are 
rot  more  than  half  a  mile  from  a  landing,  with  a 
good  hard  sandy  bottom. — In  every  sucli  field 
a  horse  and  water  cart  ;  and  boy  just  big  enough 
to  drive  a  sober  nag  with  nothing  but  the  pleas- 
ant amusement  of  riding,  would  takeout  30  loads, 
or  manure  one  whole  acre  a  day.  In  what  other 
possible  mode  can  you  manure  an  acre  so  cheap- 
ly, and  with  so  little  trouble  ? — and  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  cart,  and  doubling  the  team,  salt 
miyht  be  caried  out  in  this  way,  one,  two  or  three 
miles  with  oeconomy.  One  of  your  correspon- 
dents stated  that  he  freed  his  wheat  from  insects 
and  very  much  improved  his  croj),  by  strewing 
a  very  small  portion  of  salt  per  acre  on  his  wheat 
in  the  spring  season. — Here  then  is  the  mode  by 
■which  you  may  salt  your  wheat  in  the  best  man- 
ner, ad  libitum. 

Every  manure  yard  should  certainly  be  hollow, 
and  have  one  or  more  vats — and  one  of  the  above 
carts  always  in  place  to  take  out  and  top  dress 
any  growing  crop  with  their  contents. — Would 
not  this  be  the  best  construction  for  a  cart  to  wa- 
ter your  streets  in  the  sultry  season  ? — It  would 
dru  e  into  Jones'  Falls,  load  itself,  and  out  again. 

The  body  box  should  be  made  of  thick  two 
jncli  white  pine. — It  is  light,  and  if  the  key 
■wi-(i '(s  did  not  drive  it  tight,  it  would  always 
quickly  swell  tight. 

Your  humble  servant, 

»ANDY  POINT. 


OXEN — THF.IR    USK.    IN    AGRICUI.TURK. 

We  cannot  be  more  fully  persuaded  of  any  fact 
than  we  are  of  the  great  saving  that  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  more  general  use  of  oxen, 
in  place  of  horses,  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
calculation  made  on  a  proper  scale  would  shew, 
that  by  this  reform  alone  there  would  be  an 
annual  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation. 
This  is  the  season  of  Cattle  Shows,  and  .•\gricul 
tural  Exhibitions,  and  they  have  become  so  lui 
merous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  their 
proceedings,  in  detail,  in  the  Farmer;  but  in  the 
desire  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  by  OXEN 
with  the  plough,  we  shall  select  the  reports  of 
committees  on  that  subject  at  the  Fairs  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  common  fear  and  excuse  is 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  HouUi. 
This  we  doubt,  provided  the  oxen  are  well  train- 
ed and  fed  on  dry  food,  but  at  all  events  we  are 
/lerfrctty  convinced  that  the  Tuscany  breed  of 
I  cattle  imported  by  Commodore  Bainbridge  in 
jthe  Columbus,  and  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Mid- 
Idleton  of  Soutli  Carolina,  will  give  oxen  that  will 
bear  the  heat  of  that  state  as  well  as  horses. 

Jidit.  Am.  Far. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Khode  Island  Society  for 
Ploughing  (John  H.  Clarke,  Esq.  Chairman,) 
made    the    following  report  ; 

That  they  were  happy  to  perceive  an  unusual 
competition,  and  excitement  among  the  numer- 
ous candidates  for  premiums,  arising  confessedly 
from  a  conviction  that  good  cattle  and  ploughs  of 
improved  structure,  constitute  the  first  security 
for  good  ploughing,  within  the  least  time  ;  and 
that  among  the  several  yokes  of  oxen  entered 
for  ploughing  many  of  them  were  fine  animals 
equally  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  do- 
cility. 

The  first  premium  of  ten  dollars,  for  ploughing, 
and  two  dollars  to  the  driver  and  ploughman, 
was  awarded  by  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Harding 
Hudson,  of  Cranston  ;  who  ploughed  owe  eighth 
of  an  acre  of  sward  ground,  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner, in  the  unprecedented  short  time  of  14  min- 
utes and  5  seconds. 

The  second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  with 
two  dollars  to  the  driver  and  idoughman,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Elisha  Olney,  Jr.  of  Smithrield, 
who  ploughed  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  well, 
in  14  minutes  and  25  seconds.  His  cattle  were 
of  fine  form  and  broke  in  the  best  manner. 

The  third  premium  of  six  dollars,  with  two 
dollars  to  the  driver  and  ploughman,  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Abner  Sprague,  of  Cranston  ;  his  cat- 
tle were  of  superior  size,  strength  and  beauty, 
and  ploughed  the  same  quantity  of  land,  well, 
and  very  deep  in  15  minutes  and  6  seconds. 

The  fourth  piemium  ot  four  dollars,  with  two 
dollars  to  the  driveV  and  ploughman,  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  George  Colvin,  of  Warwick,  whose 
cattle,  but  of  middling  size,  evinced  uncommon 
nerve,  and  perfect  subjection,  and  ploughed  the 
same  quantity  of  land  in  15  minutes  and  25  se- 
conds. 

Some  other  teams  performed  their  work  in 
less  than  15  minutes,  but  the  committee  consi- 
dered their  ploughing  as  not  so  well  done. 

The  excellence  of  the  cattle  of  Jesse  Foster, 
Esq.  of  Smithfield  :  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  of  Scitu- 
ate,  and  Mr.  Halsey  Ellis,  of  Cranston,  excited  the 
attention  of  the  committee  :  they  were  animals  »f 
much  beauty  and  threat  strength  ;  and  although, 
'he  committee  have  awarded  to  othurs  the  pre- 
miums, still  so  nice  was  the  competition,  and 
so  nearly  balanced  were  their  claims,  that  your 
commitiee  felt  embarrassed  in  pronouncing  their 
decision. 

The  committee  feel  it  a  further  duty  to  no- 


tice a  voluntary  ploughing  match,  which  took 
place  immediately  after  the  ploughing  for  pre- 
niuims  was  finished.  A  pair  of  oxen  of  supe- 
rior strength  and  quickness,  owned  by  iVir. 
Richard  Fiske,  of  Cransjon,  and  driven  with 
great  skill,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sheldon,  ploughed 
the  same  quantity  of  land,  in  the  short  space  of 
ele-uen  minutes.  These  cattle  were  excluded  by 
the  committee  from  entering  for  a  premium,  one 
of  them  having  been  a  premium  ox  the  last 
year. 

The  same  cattle  of  Mr.  Olnev,  to  whom  is 
adjudged  the  second  premium,  ploughed  another 
piece  of  land  of  equal  size,  in  15  minutes  and 
45  seconds. 

But  in  the  last  fi-ial  of  excellence  and  speed 
nothing  excited  so  much  admiration,  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  well  broken  pair  of  three  years  old 
steers,  owned  and  driven  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wa- 
terman, of  Johnston.  These  fine  young  cattle, 
ploughed  one  eighth  of  an  acre  cf  ground,  well, 
in  the  short  space  of  15  minutes  and  50  seconds. 
The  committee  consider  Mr.  Waterman  entitled 
to  great  credit,  for  raising  such  animals,  and  for 
their   extraordinary   docility. 

The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  very  fine  exhibition  of 
draft  oxen,  particularly  those  owned  by  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Olney,  and  Mr  Colvin  ; 
and  regret  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  award 
a  premium  to  them.  They  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend, that  in  future  a  specifick  premium  be 
awarded  to  draft  cattle. 


FKOJI    THE    NEW    H.'VMPSHIRE    PATHIOT. 

HILLSBOROUGH  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Refiort  of  the  Committee  on  IVorking  Cattle. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  me- 
rits of  Working  Cattle,  and  to  adjudge  the 
awards,  have  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fice, and  beg  leave  to  report. 

Agreeably  to  their  in.sttuctions,  they  have, 
taken  into  consideration  not  only  the  ploughing 
I  but  the  goodness  of  the  cattle,  time,  &c.  What) 
lOr  how  much  was  intended  by  the  &c.  vourcom- 
|mittee  were  unable  to  determine;  but 'they  pre- 
sumed that  it  embraced,  or  might  embrace  the 
iliscipline  of  cattle,  and  they  have  brought  it 
into  the  estimate  in  making  their  decision.  That 
cattle,  destined  for  labour,  should  be  well  broken 
to  the  yoke,  and  submit  to  the  authority  ot  the 
teamster,  is  universally  admitted,  and  generally 
practised.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  De  learned  to  exercise  the  plough  without  a 
driver.  This  is  easily  effected;  and  it  is  a  great 
saving  of  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  fields. 
Most  oi  our  ploughing  can  be  done  by  one  yoke 
of  oxen ;  and  with  little  attention  they  will  per- 
form as  much  labour  on  tlie  plough  without,  as 
with  a  driver.  Even  two  yoke  may  easily  be 
taught  to  do  the  same.  By  using  the  most  active 
and  highest  spirited  pair  for  leaders,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  ditiiculty  attending  the  practice. 
Fo  save  the  expense  of  a  man,  or  even  a  boy 
will  be  no  small  additions  to  the  interest  of  a  far- 
mer. It  IS  equally  important  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  as  it  is  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  crops. 

While  we  make  our  observations  upon  cattle, 
we  would  not  pass  by  the  teamster  with  neglect. 
vVe  cannot  forbear  to  remark  on  the  excessive 
use  of  the  whip,  though  there  is  not  so  much 
cause  of  complaint  as  lhe:e  was  the  last  year. 
0-XK:n  that  are  well  disciplined,  will  do  all  tliey 
ought  to  do,  and  they  will  do  all  they  can  do 
rtrithout  severe  whippiiig.  T'at  the  ox,  that 
most  useful  animal,  that  most  taithiul  servant  of 
man,  distinguished  for  his  patience  and  industry, 
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pre-eminent  among  the  herd  of  the  stall,  whose 
tongue  was  never  defiled  by  nn  indecent,  or  pro- 
fane word,  whose  breath  was  never  polluted  by 
the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  before  whom  the 
Egyptians  bowed  down  in  devout  adoration,  that 
the  ox,  I  say,  should  be  the  object  of  the  unmer- 
ciful scourge  is  an  outrage  upon  that  law,  which 
has  given  to  man  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

After  trying  the  oxen  presented,  on  the  drag 
and  on  the  plough,  the  committees  have  come  to 
the  following  decision,  and  they  make  the  fol- 
lowir.g  awards. 

To  IMark  Morse,  the  committee  award  the 
first  premium  on  Working  Cattle.  Taking  into 
view  the  age,  form,  size,  strength  and  activity  of 
his  cattle,  they  came  to  this  result. 

To  Moses  Greene  is  awarded  the  second  pre- 
mium. His  cattle  are  five  years  old,  measure  7 
feet,  3  inches  ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength  ;  and  they  work  with  a  good  degree  of 
activity.  They  are  in  a  high  state  for  beef, 
though  they  have  done  the  necessary  work  on 
his  farm,  the  past  season. 

To  David  Damforth  is  given  the  third  premi- 
mium.  His  cattle  are  five  years  old,  of  large 
size,  good  form  and  discipline,  great  activity,  and 
promise  to  be  very  useful.  These  points  led  to 
the  decision. 

The  fourth  premium  is  awarded  to  John  .Tohn- 
ston.  His  cattle  are  large,  fleshy,  strong,  and 
performed  his  work  very  well. 

Other  cattle  richly  deserved  premiums  ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  a  selection  was  made. 
The  committee,  though  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  decided  as  if  they  believed  that  advanced 
age  was  derogatory  to  character,  or  promisir.g 
usefidness.  Mr.  B.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Kingsbury,  presented  no  statements  respecting 
their  cattle,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed. 

The  ploughing  match  demands  a  few  remarks. 
It  was  cause  of  regret  that  a  more  suitable  piece 
of  ground  could  not  have  been  selected  lor  the 
purpose.  The  land  was  laid  out  into  plats  of  about 
one  eigth  of  an  acre  each.  There  was  a  little 
difference  in  their  size,  a  little  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  work,  a  little  diflTercncc  in  goodness 
and  breadth  of  the  ploughs,  ar.da  little  difterencc 
in  the  time  of  performing  the  work,  The  average 
time  was  from  10  to  11  minutes,  exceeding  in 
shortness  of  time  what  has  ever  been  done  before 
in  this  society. 

Fourteen  yoke  of  cattle  were  entered  for  pre- 
miums, and  thirteen  entered  the  list  for  com|ic- 
tition.  They  all  excelled  in  some  points;  i'U) 
as  only  four  premiums  were  offered,  the  expeit.i- 
tions  of  some  must,  of  course,  be  disappointed. 
The  general  character  of  the  working  cattle  whs 
excellent  ;  and  thcugh  some  of  them  could  not 
draw  a  premium  they  could  draw  as  much  upon 
a  drag,  as  the  most  highly  favored  oxen. 

The  progress,  which  is  making  in  this  depart- 
ment of  aock  is  highly  pleasing;  and  encoura 
ges  the  farmer  to  persevere  in  his  exertions  for 
improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  give  a 
hand  to  the  work,  in  which  tkey  are  aU  equally 
interested. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 
HUMPHREY  MOOH, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee. 
Francettown,  Se/it.  25,  1823. 


itT-  THE  MARYLAND  GAZETTE,  print- 
ed at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  GoverniTient  of  Ma 
ryland,  is  liovv  the  oldest  newspap*  r  existing  on 
this  continent. — It  was  established  in  the  year 
1745,  and  has  remained  in  the  same  family  fron'. 
its  commencement  to  the  present  day. 


It  has  always  been  reinarkable  for  its  typo- 
graphical accuracy  and  neatness  of  arrangement ; 
qualities  essential  to  the  professional  charactei 
of  every  printer,  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
readers. — We  heartily  wish  we  could  accomplish 
for  the  American  Farmer  better  reputation  in 
these  respects. 

For  old  acquaintance  sake,  and  personal  re- 
spect for  a  brother  Editor,  we  give  place  to  the 
following  exposition  of  Mr.  Gi-een's  views,  in  re- 
gard to  some  changes  contemplated  in  the  plan  ot 
the  Maryland  Gazette.— -£(/;V.  ^m.  Far. 

To  Mr.  Monroe  much  praise  must  be  accorded 
for  that  state  of  harmony,  which  has  for  some 
time  past  pervaded  our  country — so  wise  has 
been  the  course  of  policy  that  he  has  pursued, 
that  he  has  satisfied  all  parties,  and  left  vis  no- 
thing to  dispute  about.  So  great  then  has  been 
the  change  of  circumstances  which  a  few  years 
have  produced,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  Europe  also,  that  the  Editor  deems  it  no  lon- 
ger necessary  to  continue  his  paper  as  the  advo- 
cate of  any  particular  political  party.  Its  co- 
lumns will  liencf forth  be  open  to  all  luho  may 
choose  to  avail  tliemsch'es  of  them,  without  any 
other  restrictions  than  requiring  decency  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  avoiding  of  personalities,  and  cor- 
rectness of  comi)osition.  But  it  will  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  the  Editor  to  render  his  paper 
subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  his  own  state. 
— He  wishes  to  make  it  emphatically  a  State 
Pajier.  By  this  expression,  he  means  a  paper, 
whose  province  it  will  be  to  uphold  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  state — to  promote 
her  prosperity  by  diffusing  such  information  with 
regard  to  her  resources  and  her  means  of  inter-: 
iial  improvement,  ashe  maybe  enabled  to  obtain.! 
As  an  indication  of  the  future  character  of  his 
paper,  he  has  given  to  it  the  new  title  of  the 
Hlate  Jieifister.  It  will  in  future  become  the  re- 
pository of  all  state  documents,  and  of  such  other 
information  as  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  the  state,  or  promote  its  improvement  and 
prosperity. — It  will  also  be  the  object  of  the! 
Editor  to  present  his  patrons  with  the  earliest  in-i 
telligencc,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and  he  will  be 
particularly  careful  to  devote  a  due  portion  of  his 
paper  to  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Domestic  Economy. 

With  this  statement  of  his  objects  and  his 
views,  the  Editor  submits  his  plan  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public. — Should  it  be  favored  with 
their  support,  he  will  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
the  expectation  that  may  be  excited. 

If  sufficient  encouragement  be  afforded,  the  pa- 
per will  be  enlarged  to  an  imperial  size,  and 
printed  with  a  new  type. 

Purging  Po'Miler  for  Pigs. 
Jalap,  1  dram.  Shouldlhis  be  found  insufficient, 
10  or  12  grains  of  scammony  may  be  added,  or  10 
grains  of  calomel  ;  but  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
try  the  jalap  alone  first.  It  is  difficult  to  drench 
a  pig,  but  if  it  can  be  done,  a  solution  of  Epsom 
salt  may  lie  given,  with  a  little  castor  oil,  or  an 
infusion  of  senna  ;  probably  a  solution  of  common 
salt  would  do,  when  there  is  nothing  else,  espe 
cially  if  a  little  oil  be  given  with  it. 

Dog  Mange. 
This  disorder  is  very  common  in  dogs,  and  may 
generally  be  cured  by  rubbing  in  the  following 
liniment,  keeping  them  on  a  wholesome  diet, 
chiefly  of  vegetable  food,  and  giving  them  now 
and  then  a  little  opening  medicine.  The  mange  is 
known  by  the  do;,'  almost  constantly  scratching 
himself,  and  by  the  skin  appearing  moist,  and 
sometimes  scabby.  The  dog  should  be  well 
scrubbed   with  soft  soap  and  water,  or  tobacco 


.vater,  and  well  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  immcdi- 
itely  after.  When  quite  dry,  apply  the  mange 
liniment,  taking  care  to  rub  it  well  on  every  part. 
There  is  an  obstinate  kind  of  mange,  in  which 
the  skin  appears  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  some- 
•  imes  scabby  also.  Here  some  internal  remedies 
are  required  of  the  alterative  kind,  such  ss  Ethi- 
op's  mineral,  calomel,  or  even  very  small  doses  of  • 
sublimate,  (from  l-8th  to  l-4th  of  a  grain.) 
Mange  is  sometimes  extremely  obstinate,  aai 
terminates  in  dropsy  or  consumption. 

Mange  IJnimcr2T. 

Sublimed  sulphur,        -        -  1  ounce 

Train  Oil,         -         ...  4  ounces 

Oil  of  Turpentine,        -        -  4  ounce.-mix 


FROM    THE    NEW-YORK    STATESMAN. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

A  friend  has  handed  us  proposals  for  publish- 
ing, by  sul)scription,  a  woi  k  entitled  the  Fine- 
yard  ;  or,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  vine  and 
of' making  wine;  by  IVitliam  Ltc,  for  several 
years  Consul  for  the  United  States  at  Bordeaux. 
Tills  work  will  be  comprised  in  one  volume,  of 
300  or  350  octavo  pages,  and  contain  the  history 
of  the  vine  from  the  earliest  ages — the  natural 
history,  and  the  varieties  most  generally  culti- 
vated— the  climate,  soil,  and  exposure  of  the 
best  vineyards  in  Europe — the  clioice  of  plants, 
manner  of  planting,  and  of  cultivating  the  vine 
— diseases  of  the  vine,  accidents,  and  the  man- 
ner of  preventing  both,  and  of  renewing  the 
ylants — and  the  whole  pi-ocess  of  preserving  the 
i'ruit,  and  making  wine  and  vinegar.  The  whole 
will  form  a  complete  system  for  conducting  a 
vineyard. 

Within  the  last  year,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  the  most  delicious  wines,  made 
in  ditterent  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  ])rcsent  season,  we  have  seen 
in  two  gardens,  one  at  Brooklyn,  and  the  other 
at  West-Point,  the  strongest  proofs  that  in  our 
climate  the  grape  may  be  cultivated  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  with 
very  little  labour  and  expense.  There  is  a  sin- 
gle stork  gi'owing  at  Brooklyn,  which  at  this 
moment  bears  $SQO  worth  of  grapes,  while  it 
has  cost  the  proprietor  scarcely  as  many  cents 
for  the  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nished a  most  delightful  arbor  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  vine  is  from  North  Carolina, 
and  so  far  from  degenerating,  it  appears  to  be 
improved  by  being  transplanted  to  a  more  north- 
ern latitude. 


The  show  of  fruit  at  the  agricultural  dinner  at 
Brighten  was  unusually  fine  this  season. — Among 
the  rarities,  were  some  superb  Lemons  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  products  of  his 
Green-house  at  Medford.  The  average  weight 
of  six  of  these  was  more  than  a  pound  each. 
One  of  them  weighed  no  less  than  twenty  two 
ounces,  and  measured  fifteen  and  an  half  inches  in 
tlie  longer  circumference,  and  thirteen  inches 
round.  The  flavor  of  the  lemons  was  pcrf©.-t ; 
although  the  rind,  it  was  remarked,  was  some- 
what thicker  than  in  those  imported.  Otherfruits 
were  excellent  in  the  kinds  ;  particularly  grapes 
from  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Pomeroy,  Perkins, 
and  Cooi- ;  several  varieties  of  pears  presented 
by  the  Hon.  .Mm  Welles ;  wall-peaches  from 
the  gai'den  of  Mr.  Bigeh-.v  ;  and  last,  not  least, 
abi'.skit  of  Bon  Cretiens,  the  produce  of  a  jiear- 
tree  planted  in  Salem  by  Gov.  Endicot,  about  the 
year  1640.  "he  last  were  presented  by  E.  H, 
Derby. — Bo     ,'en. 
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MA.VU;OTU  \\H1TK  OAK. 

The  following  were  the  dinieiibioiis  of  n  tree  cut 
tlown  ill  Hardy  county,  for  the  inirpose  of  a  shaft, 
to  be  used  at  Union  Fovl;c  in  tlii.s  county. 

The  stump  measured  4  ftct  lu  inches  r.crc;s, 
and  14  feet  6  inclics  in  circumference,  \\lien 
dressed  to  haul  hi. me,  3  feet  t  inches  at  liutt,  3 
feet  2  inches  at  loj),  ai.d  25  feet  long.  It  was  as- 
certained to  weigh  ti  tr.ns. 

The  tree  was  Ijrought  from  Devil's  Hole,  14 
miles  from  the  forge,  over  a  mouritain  road,  on  a 
■wagon  with  six  wheels,  drawn  by  twelve  horses. 
The  tree  was  the  growth  of  Mr.  Sager's  land. 

■BSB&O'^^Sr^-—— 

Mr.  Peter  Boynton,  of  Shelburn,  Vermont,  has 
raised  the  past  season,  upon  three  acres  and  one 
tenth  of  on  acre  of  land,  rwo  himdrcd  and  fif- 
teen dus/ieh  of  ■a-intcr  nvheut.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  crop  has  been  sold  for  seed  at  Jil 
50  ct«  per  bushel,  averaging  from  sixty-one  and 
a  half  to  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel,  which  is 
pretty  good  evidence  of  its  quality 

Hot  in  Shccji. — Dried  Juniper  Berries  are  the 
best  antidote  against  this  destructive  ejjidemic. 
As  soon  as  the  slightest  symptoms  of  it  appear 
in  a  flock,  a  handful  of  these  berries  should  be 
given  for  every  two  sheep  per  day,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued until  all  apprehension  is  removed. 

Bean  Product. — Three  beans  planted  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Barnum,  of  Stockbridge,  the  past 
season,  produced,  the  1st,  ISO  pods;  2d,  200,  and 
3d,  215,  contamim;  in  all  2780  beans. 

SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE 
The  two  mile  heats,  which  were  run  yes 
terday  over  the  Union  Course,  for  the  Jockey 
Club  pi\rsc  of  45200,  afforded  as  great  sport  as 
ever  was  witnessed  since  the  establishment 
of  this  course — the  three  heats  having-  been 
so  closely  and  beautifully  contested,  that  each 
horse  in  his  turn  was  the  favorite  ;  Sam'.jo,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  won,  with  apparent  ease, 
the  first  heat,  but  not  having  sufficient  strength 
and  bottom  to  contend  with  the  stock  of  Duroc, 
was  forced  to  yield  to  his  superior  in  Knicker- 
bocker, who  had  to  contest  e\  ery  inch  of  the  two 
last  heats  with  a  young  hcrse,  full  brother  to  Sir 
AValter,  owned  by  Mr.  badger. 
Knickerbocker,   2  11 


Sambo, 

1  3  0 

rimt; 

m.  s. 

Restless, 

3  2  2 

1st  heat. 

3  53 

Si-  Rock, 

bolted    r 

2d  heat. 

3  50 

Hickory, 

4  drawn 

3d  do. 

4  11 

Mohawk, 

distanced  J 

Sfiorting  Intelligence. — Yesterday  was  the  'id 
and  hiSt  day  of  the  races,  over  the  Union  Coarse, 
Long  Island.  The  heats  were  four  miles,  for  a 
purse  of  g500.  Three  horses  started,  viz.  Mr. 
Laird's  sorrel  mare  Fancy,  Mr.  Coldeu's  bav 
mare  Daffy,  and  Mr.  Bate's  horse  Pi^nce.  Fan 
cy  took  the  lead,  kept  it  the  eight  miles,  and  won 
the  I  urse.  The  bay  mare  ran  handsomely,  and 
kept  close  behind  Fancy  for  seven  miles,  but 
gave  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  mile.  Prince 
was  no  match  for  the  mares,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  the  first  heat. — Duilij  Jdv. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
M.  CAREY  respectfully  informs  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  puelish,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  a, 
work  for  which  he  made  considerable  prepara- 
tior.s   a  few   years   sipce,  viz :   "  Sketches   of  a 


Historij  of  Keligiaus  Persecutions,  in  tiuo  vo- 
lumes, Gto.'* 

Any  infoi'ination,  or  communications  calcidat- 
cd  to  facilitate  the  e.vccutioii  of  this  work,  will 
be  thr.nk'ully  received.  Books  loaned  for  tlu 
purptse  will  be  carefully  [uescried,  ar.d  re- 
turned uninjured. 

Sucli  j.rinttrs  of  newspapers  as  are  favoraI)le 
to  this  undertaking,  are  reqiR'sttd  to  insert  the 
above  once  or  twice. 


JONAIHAN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CATTLE  SHOW  , 
Did  y'ever  to  the  Cattle  Sh'iw  go  > 
What  kicking,  and  pushing  and  goring — 
Cattle  in  pens — the  pens  in  a  row. 
And  lar/ial  great  hogs,  there,  a  snoring. 


ewes   and    weathers  and 
/>ens  far  's  I 


Tlicre's   sheep  too ; 

lambs  ; 
Some   Buc/cs  ;  (some  are'n't 

know) 
There's    sheep    of    the    Dons — some 

Sam's ; 
Some  natives — some  "  real  Merino." 


L'ncle 


There's  a  tug  too,  or  trial  of  strength. 
With  hawing  and  geeing  and  scolding. 
Just  to  twitch  a  great  stone  a  foot's  length 


Haw  !  haw  buck ! 
ingi 


-why  don't  ye  ! — gee  gold- 


Then  for  ploughing  they  give  a  reward, 
And  cute  as  a  squirrel  that  burrows. 
Off  start  the  ploughs,  cut  tlirougli  tlie 

sward, 
A  turning  the  slickest  of  furrows. 


green 


And  then,  sir,  in  a  room  that  they've  got. 
There's  an  "  ocean  of  notions"  display'd, 
Tliere's  blankets,  and  stockings  and — what  not ; 
That  the  folks  in  their  houses  have  made. 

There's  bonnets,  both  of  straw  and  of  grass. 

And  cloth  too,  of  woollen  and  linen. 

And  there's  yarn  and  there's  thread,  smooth  as 

glass 
That  gals  for  themselves  have  been  spinning. 

There's  hats,  and  there's  shoes,   and  there's 
leather. 

And  there's 1  can't  tell  half  now,  1  fear — 

Got  a  prize — gee  ho  !  altogether! 
And  I'd  go  to  the  show  twice  a  year. 

J\i'ew-Hu7njiilr:re  Patriot. 


ments  i:i  agricidtuie,  mcst  sedulously  to  jiuisue 
agricultural  trials  of  this  substarce,  in  every 
way.  Its  usefulness  both  to])rescrre  health,  anil 
to  cure  or  iialliatc  diseases,  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, has  ijeen  long  known  in  this  country.  But 
ourknowlcdge  in  this  regard,  is  yet  imjjerfect. 
I  Iiaveloiig  believed  that  rlie  al)sLiice  of  various 
diseases  among  our  stock,  is  atlributalilc  to  the 
geneial  use  of  Salt,  both  in  their  food  and  in 
iemtdies  or  |)rever.tives. 

'T  think  the  rei'iiljlication  of  tlie  pamiihlet  here, 
will  be  of  public  licnctit  ;  and  that  _\()U  will,  of 
course,  be  remunerated  fur  the  expense.  Con- 
sistently with  tlie  credit  of  the  ])rcss,  the  cheap- 
er you  can  afford  it,  the  moie  widely  its  circula- 
tion will  extend.  I  conceive  tliat  agricultural  as- 
sociations could  not  do  a  more  important  service 
to  the  object  of  their  respective  iiistitiitions,  than 
that  of  encouraging  your  republication;  by  ta- 
king a  number  of  copies  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion. But  this  should  not  prevent  every  faimer 
whose  circumstances  will  afford  it,  (and  there 
are  few  indeed  of  a  contrary  descriptioii)  from 
buying  the  jjamphlct  for  liis  own  use,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  art. 

I  am,  Your  verv  obedient  Servant, 

RICHARD  PETERS. 
Messrs.  M.  Cauev  .\nd  So.\." 


07*  The  Water  Cart. — The  remarks  on  this 
subject  will  be  read  with  satisfaction,  especially 
by  those  of  our  patrons  who  reside  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  sea,  bay,  or  salt  water  rivers, 
but  the  importance  of  contrivances,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  and  application  of  salt  water, 
will  be  better  undei  stood  and  appreciated,  when 
the  value  of  salt  itself,  both  as  a'manure,  and  as 
a  wholesome  condiment  for  the  iood  of  domes 
tic  animal:,;  is  more  fully  explained  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  journal.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  commenced  making  some  extracts 
from  a  pamphlet  on  the  uses  of  salt  in  agri 
CULTURE,  republished  at  the  instance  of  Judge 
Peters,  who  says  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  M. 
Carey  and  Sons,  the  publishers: 

"  There  is  enoui^h  to  satisfy  ihe  most  incredu- 
lous ;  and  to  stimulate  the  fronds  to  improve- 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
To  be  observed  at  I'le  Cuttle  ^Shuw,  Kx/iibition  of 
Manufactures,    Ploughing  i^.Iutch,  and   Pub- 
lick  Sate  of  animals  and  manufactures  on  U  ed- 
nesday   the  ^tli  and    'Pliursduij  the  (Jth  of  J\o- 
vembcr,  1823. 
The  members  of  the   Maryl.-.nd   Agricultural 
Society,  and  all  persons  willing  m  become  mem- 
bers, will   meet  at  the    Maryland  Ta\  cm,  four 
railes  from    Baltimore  on   the   Frederick  Turn- 
pike road,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  receive  tlieir 
badges  from  the  Committee  of  Admission,  at  the 
entrance   of    the    inclosure,  on  payment   of  the 
annual  contribution   of  a  sum  not' less  than  two 
dollars. 

2.  All  stock  entered  for  premium,  or  for  sale, 
mustbejjut  into  tlie  pens,  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 
of  the  first  day  under  the  direction  of  the  mar- 
shals who  will  be  distinguished  by  blue  sashes. 

Gentlemen  who  have  fine  animals,  tiiough 
not  intended  for  premium  will  gratify  the  socie- 
ty by  exhibiting  them  in  the  pens,  appropriated 
for  that  puipose  by  the  trustees. 

4.  The  owners  of  stock  are  requested  not  to 
remove  them  from  the  pens,  without  pre\iousIy 
conferring  with  the  trustees. 

5.  AU.irticles  of  domestic  and  household  man- 
facture,  must  be  exhibited  on  the  first  dav  of  the 
show,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 

6.  Machinery  and  articles  coming  under  the 
head  of  "  new  inventions,"  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  lot  adjoining  the  inclosure. 

7.  Butter  and  fermented  liquors,  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  trustees,  early  on  the  first  day,  un- 
der a  private  mark  or  seal,  as  it  is  intended  that 
the  owners  shall  not  be  known,  until  the  com- 
mittees have  formed  their  decision. 

8.  Competitors  in  the  ploughing  matches,  are 
requested  to  announce  themselves  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  tlie  first  day,  to  the  conynittee  hav- 
ing charge  of  that  object. 

9.  Specimens  of  premium  crops,  must  be  deli- 
vered where  practicable,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  together  with  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates and  vouchers  to  the  committee  appointed 
in  that  case. 

10. 


The  owners  of  stock  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish placards,  to  be  fixed  on  the  pens,  giving  as 
far  as  p:  .icticable,  the  pedigrees  of  their  animals, 
with  the  manner  ia  which  they  hav«  been  reared 
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11.  An  auctioneer  will  be  employed  by  the  So- 
ciety, to  bid  off  the  animals  and  articles  on  sale, 
free  of'charge  to  the  owners  ;  who  are,  howev- 
er, expected  to  attend  themselves  to  the  delivery 
of  the  property  and  the  collection  of  their  own 
monies. 

12.  The  Trustees  not  actins;  on  Committees, 
will  meet  at  their  table,  within  the  inclosure,  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  each  day,  to  whom  all  persons 
having  business  with  the  society,  will,  in  case  of 
need,  apply  for  information. 

13.  The  various  committees  will  be  expected 
to  withhold  their  decision,  until  they  shall  be 
formally  conveyed  in  their  Reports. 

14.  The  Reports  of  the  Committees  will  be 
made  to  the  Society,  and  the  premiums  will  be 
distributed  by  the  President  at  the  close  of  the 
ploughins;  matches,  after  which  an  election  will 
be  made  of  officers  for  the  ensuin.q;  year.  The 
Society  will  then  dine  together,  and  the  proceed- 
ings will  close  witli  an  Address,  to  be  delivered 
by  Gen.  R.  G.  Harper,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Trustees. 

15.  The  inclosure  is  intended  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  committees,  members  of  the  Society, 
invited  persons,  and  tlie  owners  of  stock,  and 
their  attendants. — But  the  fields  around  the  in- 
closure, commanding  a  perfect  view  of  all  things 
exhibited,  will  be  free  to  all 

JAMES  CARROLL,  h;-)  Committee 

Arrange- 
ment. 


JAMES  CARROLL,  Jr.  T  Cc 
J.  W.  M'CULLOH,  Cof 

J.  S.  SKINNER.  3 


THE   CATTLE  SHOW. 

■  The  races  have  passed,  and  with  no  occurrence 
to  excite  regret  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted.  Those  only  can  find  fault,  who 
object  to  the  t/iing  itself- — about  the  use  of  such 
public  exhibitions  people  may  differ  in  opinion, 
but  in  this  case,  the  managers  have  taken  care 
that  no  argument  shall  be  established  on  the 
abuse  of  this  amusement  against  the  legitimate 
use  of  it. 

But  the  publick  attention  is  now  invited  to  an 
exhibition  about  the  use  and  value  of  which,  no 
doubt  exists  witli  any  portion  of  the  community — 
we  mean  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  for  the  exhi- 
hiiion  and  sale  of  domestic  animals,  household 
manufactures,  &c.  Sec.  on  Wednesday  next. — 
This  associ  iti-^n  is  connected  with  all  the  most 
substantial  and  best  interests  of  Society,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  generate  a  single  bad  passion  or 
immoral  habit. 

When  it  is  considered  how  far  the  labour  and 
expense  of  originating  these  exhibitions  in  .Ma- 
ryland, devolved  on  a  few  individuals,  it  is  but 
fair  that  now,  when  their  practicability  and  use- 
fulness have  been  demonstrated,  they  should 
be  sustained  by  'h'  countenance  and  support 
of  the  community  at  large — every  class  whereof 
is  in  some  way  or  other  benefitted  by  improve- 
ments in  the  processes,  implements  and  produc- 
tions of  agriculture. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  there  will  be 
for  sale  at  the  exhibition,  a  number  of  sheep  of 
the  Bakewell  and  Merino  bloods,  and  young  hor- 
ses, together  with  young  cattle  of  the  North  De- 
von and  Im])roved  Short  Horn  breeds,  and  fat 
cattle  of  superior  qualities,  .\rrangements  are 
also  made  for  a  fair  test  and  display  of  I'ope's 
Threshing  Machine,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  gives  the  use  of  his  barn  for  that 
purpose — and  well  contested  ploughing  matches 
with  oxen  and  with  horses  on  ground  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  will  give  to  the  scene  additional 
variety  and  attraction. 

The  public  sale  of  live  stock  will  commence 
at  S  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition.  The 
ploii(;hing  mvch  with  o- 'tn  and  with  horses,  will 
commence  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  second  day. — 


The  trial  of  Pope's  Threshing  Machine  will  take 
place  as  soon  on  the  first  day,  as  the  committee 
on  machinery  shall  have  been  organised.  The 
premiums  will  be  delivered  immediately  after  the 
ploughing  match  on  the  second  day. 

On  that  day  the  Society  will  dine  together  on 
the  grouiid,  and  after  dinner  the  exhibition  will 
close  Willi  an  address  from  Gen.  R.  G.  Harper, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  the  prospects  and  in- 
terests of  American  agriculture. 

— ^0«[^ 

COMMODORE  PORTER. 
The  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  participating  the  common  pleasure,  ex- 
perienced by  their  fellow  citizens,  on  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  Commodore  Porter,  after  such  severe 
sickness  and  exposure — and  recoUeciihg  his  eflS 
cient  services  at  their  last  exhibition,  have  invi- 
ted him  to  attend  the  exhibition  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  and  have  requested  his  aid  to  de- 
cide on  the  claims  of  those  who  may  compete  for 
the  premiums  offered  for  agricultural  machinery, 
and  new  and  useful  inventions.  It  is  hoped  that 
his  appointment  on  the  grand  Union  Canal  Com- 
mittee will  not  prevent  his  attendance  here,  as 
the*  Cattle  Show  closes  on  the  6th  and  the  Canal 
Committee  cannot  well  be  organised  before  the  Tth , 

CANTON  RACES. 

Third  Day. — For  the  purse  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  produced  on  Friday  lasc,  the  best  run- 
ning which  has  yet  been  v/itnessed.  The  racers 
which  started  were  Col.  Johnson's  mare  Betsey 
Richards,  General  Winn's  sorrel  horse  Sumfiter 
and  Mr.  James  Howard's  brown  horse  Jim  Crack 
They  set  out  at  the  hour  appointed,  Betsey  Rich- 
ards in  front,  and  Sumpter  and  Jim  Craok  close 
behind.  Betsey  Richards  preserved  her  lead  and 
came  out  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  heat — but  the 
interest  was  greatly  increased  by  the  handsome 
performance  of  Jim  Crack,  and  the  close  match 
of  his  speed  with  Sumpter,  each  being  at  times 
before  the  other  during  the  rounds.  The  time 
of  running  the  first  heat — (four  miles)  was  eight 
minutes,  Jive  seconds. 

In  the  start  of  the  second  heat,  Sumpter  was 
for  a  moment  in  front ;  but  Betsey  Richards  soon 
shot  ahead  and  retained  her  advantage  with  ap- 
parent ease  throughout  the  heat. 

^•»o«i^ 

WASHINGTON  RACES. 

First  Day. — The  purse  of  >s,500,  four  mile 
heats,  was  won  by  Mr.  Johnson's  Betsey  Rich- 
ards, in  two  heats  beating  Mr.  Winn's  Sum/iter 
with  apparent  ease,  though  the  heats  were  well 
contested — the  race  being  said  to  be  a  better  one 
than  that  run  betwen  the  same  two  horses  at  Bal- 
timore. 

Second  Dav. — Mr.  Winn's  horse  Vanity  took 
the  purse  of  ^200. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Exfieriment,  Mr.  Ramsay's 
Doubtful,  and  Mr.  Stone-street's  Cornwatlii, 
were   distanced    the   first   heat. 

In  the  second  heat.   Dr.  Thornton's    Southern 
Kclifise   was  distanced,   and  the   heat   was    won 
with    great    ease  by  Mr.  Winn's  Vanity,  beating 
Mr.  C.  Strother's  Jtalanta. 
— -»gi»o»i 
PRICES  CURRE.\-T— CORRECTED  weeklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  %7  25 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  gesri — fine  do.  g6. 37 4 — Wharf,  do. 
--,25— While  wheat,  igl  20  to  130— Red  do.  ^1  12 
to  $1  15— Lawler,  Si  17  to  %\  22— Washington 
white,  SI  20  to  gl  35— Rye,  44  to45  cts— Corn, 
41  cts. — wharf  Oats,  33  cts.— wagon  Oats,  35  cts. 
— Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. — Live  Cattle,  it,5  to  %S  50, 
percwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  gl2  50 — Pork,  g7  50 
per  c.lb.,*;  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  4  to  5  cts. 
per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  jji  sO,  cargo  price,  1  12i — 


Peas,  retail,  75  a  80  cts.,  cargo  price  58  a  60  cts. 
— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— Orci.ard  Grass  do.  ^2  50 

Herds'   Grass   do.   g2   50 — Timothy  do.   'if,A ~ 

Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  33  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  No.  1,  ge  50,  very  dull. 
No.   2,  do.  S5  to  ,J>5   50,  do.— Herrings,  No.  1, 

%2  SO  per  bbl.,  very  dull  No.  2,  $2  25  do. Fine 

Salt,  75  cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter, (firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12i  cts.  per 
doz.— New  Hay,  §14  per  ton,  old  do  §16— 
Straw,  89- 

Maryland  Tobacco.— No   Sales — Kentucky 
4  to  6  cents,  and  scarce. 


¥ov  i5a\e  at  i\\ACtion. 

The  following  valuable  animals  of  improved 
blood,  will  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  5th  day  of 
November  next,  at  the  Maryland  Tavern  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Frederick  road,  at 

3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

THE  FULL  BLOODED  STUD  HORSE, 
Top  Gallant  five  years  old,  of  great  beauty,  and 
very  gentle. —  Fhe  colts  of  this  blood  are  as  re- 
markable for  their  excellence  under  the  saddle, 
as  they  are  for  the  turf. 

THE  FULL  BLOODED  GELDING,  Speed- 
well, two  years  old,  by  old  Top  Gallant,  from  a 
fui{  b'ood- a  Virginia  mare. 

A  FULL  BLOODED  ALDERNEY  BULL. 
being  calved  5  months  aftr  his  mother — landed 
at  Baltimore  from  Guernsey. 

TWO  FULL  BLOODED  BULLS,  of  the 
[mixed  breed  of  the  Devon  and  the  Aldernev  ; 
|both  the  sires  and  the  dams  were  imported. 

A  FULL  BLOODED  HEIFER,  from  an  Al- 
derney  cow  and  Devon  bull. 

A  FULL  BLOODED  DEVON  HEIFER,  2 
years  old,  in  calf  by  a  Devon  bull. 

SIX  HEIFERS,  half  bloods  of  the  Aldemey 
breed,  in  calf  by  an  yVlderney  bull.  ' 

SIX  HEIFERS,  three  quarter  and  half  bloods 
of  the  Devon  breed,  in  calf  bv  a  Devon  bull. 

THREE  BULL  &  THREE  HEIFER  calves 
of  three  quarters  blood,  of  the  Devon  breed. 

■{/=  Cash  (or  all  purchases  unde  ■  glOO,  will 
be  required — three  months  credit  for  all  above 
glOO,  and  under  ?.200 — and  six  months  for  all 
above  g200 — interest,  with  approved  endorsers, 
payable  at  Baltimore. 

For  any  other  particulars,  apply  to  J.  S.  Skin' 
ner,  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

J.  G.  WALMSLEY, 
manager  for  R.  Caton,  at  his  farm  at  Brookland 
Wood. 
Brookland   IFood,  October  29,  1823. 

The  following  young  stock  will  be  offered  on 
sale  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  to  be  held  next  week,  viz: 

Two  fillies,  from  a  celebrated  Tom  marc,  one 

4  years,  and  the  other  2  years  old. 

One  filly,  from  a  full  blood  Virginia  mare,  2 
years  old. 

Two  colts,  from  a  handsome  country  mare,  one 
4  years,  and  the  other  three  years  oid. 

The  sire  of  the  above  mentioned  animals,  was 
the  beautiful  imported  Arabian  horse,  ARAB. 

A  colt  from  a  full  blood  Virginia  mare,  sire  the 
full  blood  horse  Clifton;  he  is  15  months  old  and 
and  wfII  grown. 

A  mare  mule,  from  a  fine  large  mare,  by  the 
imported  Maltese  jack,  Sancho. 

A  very  superior  young  bull,  8  months  old,  from 
an  excellent  cow,  sire  the  "  improved '«/;or///or«" 
bull  Champion. 

Two  half  blooded  Aldemy  heifers,  18  months 
old,  from  good  cows,  sire  "  Mark  Anthony." 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FROM  THS  WEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


KEPORTS 

©/■  the  Committees  of  the  JMassachusettt  Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  to  the  fircmiums  awarded  a^jagree  in  tiie  relative  lioauty  of  their  wives  and 


ly  (though  ni)t  often)  differ  from  the  jmblic  opi- 
nion— yet  an  intelligent  and  impartial  public,  and 
a  fair  and  generous  competitor  will  admit  the  se- 
rious difficulties  in  the  case,  and  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible,  that  all  men  will  think,  alike  as  to 
the   heaulij   of  an  animal,  any    more  than   they 


the  Cattle  Show  and  ex/iibition  of  Manufac 
turea,  held  at  Brighton,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  ISlh  and  16th  of  October,  1823. 
First  Committte,  on  Fat  Oxen,  Bulls,  and  bull 
calves.     The   Piesident,    assisted  by  Hezekiah 

Gates,   Esq.   of  Marlborough,  and  Perry, 

Esq. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee   on  certain  de 


children, — neither  -.vill  they  be  more  likely  to 
agree  in  the  other  qualities  of  the  animals,  their 
aptitude  for  labor,  their  disposition  to  fatten — 
and  still  less,  can  uniformity  of  opinion  be  ex- 
pected in  the  varied  and  ever  changing  forms,  so 
arbitrary  as  in  fancy  articles  of  viaT,ufwture. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  applica- 
ble to  all  my  friends  and  associates, — 1   will  add 


scriptions  cf  livestock,  lam  abuut  to  report  the  lone  or  two  peculiarly  adapted  to  my  own  branch 


decisions  of  that  committee,  and  to  award  the 
premiums  to  the  successful  competitors. 
Before  doing  it,  however,  I  hope  I  may  be  in- 


your  patience  for  these  details,  which  seemed  to 
me,  however,  necessary. 

We  award  the  firsts  remiumfora  fat  ox,  to 
Asa  Pond,  of  Petersham — weight  2J97' 
pounds,  g3^ 

1  he  second  premium  for  a  fat  ox.  to  Samuel 
Bowen,  of  Adams,  in  Berkshire,  2.5- 

The  third  premium  for  a  fat  ox,  to  Amos 
Davis,  of  Groton — weight  2200,  15 

The  first  premium  for  bulls,  to  Col.  Jaques, 
of  Charlestown,  for  his  red  bull,  called 
Middlesex,  out  of  Coslcbs,  owned  by  him,    .30 

The  second  premium  to  Samuel  Keir,  of 
Charlton,  for  his  bull  out  of  Holderness, 
owned  by  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  of  Brigh- 
ton, and  much  approved  in  that  part  of 
Worcester, 


of  inquiry  and  decision 

As  to  i'at  cattle,  there  can  be  little  diflference 

of  opinion.  The  animal  has  then  run  through  The  third  premium  to  Col.  Jaques,  of 
dulged  with  some  prefatory  remarks.  Tlicywillihis  course — has  performed  his  destined,  and^  Charlestown,  for  his  bull  out  of  Ccelebs, 
be  asshort  as  I  can  make  them,  because  I  know  faithful  and  invaluable  labors,  to  man,  and  by  a      called  "  Yankee," 

the  impatience  of  those  who  hope  to  find  thatjhard,  but  inevitable  fate,  he  is  to  be  submitted  The  first  premium  for  bull  calves,  we  award 
they  are  among  the  fortunate,  and  I  have  not  to  the  knife,  and  the  sinews  and  muscles  which;  to  Jacob  Sawyer,  of  Westminster,  for  a 
the  vanity  to  believe,  that  I  have  the  power  ei-  jturned  the  sod,  are  to  be  convened  into  the  sus-i  native  bull  calf  of  a  breed  that  has  often 
ther  to  instruct  or  entertain  you — what  I  shallUenance  of  man.  He  is,  -ivhen  so  failed,  in  his  Rained  our  premiums,  weighing  at  7  months 
say,  will   be   directed  solely  to  the  object  of  re- (most   perfect   state,  and  skilful  men  (such  as  I       old,  725  pounds, 

conciling  those  who  may  be  disappointed,  not  (have  had  the  pleasure  to  be  associated  with,)  can  The  second  premium  for  bull  calves  is 
enly   in    the   awards  of   this  committee,    but   in  U/;fra  decide,  which  animal  is,  on  the  K'Ao/f,  the      awarded  to  John   Brown,  of  Dudley,  for  a 


those  of    all   my  brethren,    and   their  assistant 
judges. 

It  would  not  do  to  compare  this  exhibition  to  a 
tottery,  for  that  woulc  "mply  the  absence  of  all 
skill,  and  judgment,  and  anxiety  to  do  right  ; 
while  in  this  case,  every  expedient  has  been 
adopted  to  secure  competent  skill,  to  exercise 
the  soundest  judgment,  and  with  the  deepest  de- 
sire to  give  a  just  and  impartial  decision.  We 
select  the  niost  experienced  judges  of  animals — 
men,  above  temptation,  or  bias.  They  under- 
take this  laboricut  and  unthankful  office,  with- 
out the  hope,  or  the  wish,  of  any  other  reward, 
than  the  pioraotion  of  the  public  good.  We 
choose  the  best  farmers  as  judges  of  w.irking  cat- 
tle, and  ploughing.  We  seek  ont  the  ablest  and 
most  tkiltul  mechanicians,  (need  I  name  such 
men  as  Mr.  Moody,  of  Waltham,  and  Mr.  Alger, 
of  South  Boston  ?)  to  judge  of  new  inventions — 
we  invite  experienced  importers  or  venders  of 
manufactured  goods,  to  examine  the  various  and 
constantly  increasing  articles,  which  the  ingenui- 
ty and  taste  of  a  country,  preeminently  distin- 
.  guished  for  its  inventive  powers  in  objects  of  sci- 
ence and  taste,  the  country  of  Fulton,  and  of  a 
greater  name,  of  Perkins,  are  constantly  adding 
to  the  common  stock. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  done  every 
thing  in  &)/)•  power  to  secure  intelligent  and  im- 
p.-irtial  awards — yet  it  must  be  seen  and  felt  by 
every  one,  that  in  ojie  respect,  and  in  one  re- 
f pect  only,  a  cattle  show  resembles  a  lottery — 
that  point  of  resemblance  is,  that  us  in  a  lottery, 
so  in  these  exhibitions,  there  are  many  blanks, 
and  but  few  prizes — and  would  any  fair  man,  and 
disinterested  friend  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures wish  it  to  be  otherwise  *  Would  it  be  de- 
sirable, that  all  should  draw  prizes  ?  There 
would  be  an  end  at  once  to  all  competition — there 
would  be  no  reward  to  those,  who  by  patient 
care,  and  cultivated  ingenuity,  had  reared  su- 
perior animals,  or  produced  a  fabric  of  superior 
beauty  and  durability.  The  very  intent  of  these 
shows  is  to  discriminate  and  reward  su/ierior  ex- 
trticns,  and  to  encourige  those  who  have  come  a 
iilfte  short  of  the  prize,  this  year,  to  make  their  ut 
moil  cHorts  to  excel  in  another.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  rti-eated,  that  the  task  of  judging  is  as  deli- 
cate, ns  it  is  laborious  and  unthankful.  It  is  im- 
thankful,  because  the  disa/i/iointed  much  out- 
. number  the  «i/rff«.?/i// candidates.  It  is  also  un- 
thankful becagse  the  committees  mav  occasional- 
Vou  5.-83. 


best.     They  can  do  this  with  so  much  accuracy,      bull  calf  of  the  Holdei-ness  breed, 

that  they  can  lay  the  ojc  (as  the  phrase  is)   with-  The  tiiird  premi\im  for  bull  calves  is  award- 


20 


10 


15 


ll> 


ed  to  Silas  Stone,  of  Sherburne,  Middle- 
sex, for  a  calf  out  of  Fill-pail's  progeny, 
owned  by  Mr.  ,\bner  Wheeler — Note,  Fill 
pail  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Col. 
Thorndike,  and  imported  from  the  Ne- 
therlands. His  progeny  in  the  third  de- 
gree inherit  fully  his  qualities, 

There    were  several  other  fine    bull   calves. 


in  a  score  of  pounds  of  his  actual  weight,  and 
they  can  even  decide  in  most  cases  the  quantity 
of  fat,  or  tallow,  which  will  be  found  in  parts 
concealed  from  the  eye.  j 

Not  so  as  to  the  bull.  In  judging  of  a  bull,; 
many  properties,  or  qualities,  are  to  be  taken  in-; 
to  the  estimate — his  carriage,  whether  erect  orl 
grovelling — his  temper,  whether  ferocious  or' 
tractable — his  eye,  whether  full  or  sunken — his, 

neck  and  head,  whether  thin  and  delicate,  or  among  which  lam  requested  by  the  committe© 
thick  and  fleshy — his  coat,  whether  coarse,  like' to  notice  that  of  Nathan  Nichols,  of  Maiden, 
that  of  a  buffalo,  or  fine  like  that  of  a  full' out  of  Ccelebs  ;  that  of  William  Dodge,  and 
blooded  racer — his  limbs,  whether  stubbed  and|thatof  Daniel  Stephens,  of  Marlborough, 
thick,  like  those  of  an  elephant,  or  delicate  de-i  Among  many  excellent  bulls  not  included  in 
noting  activity  and  power,  I'ke  those  of  an  an-.t,,^  ^^^j^^^^/ ,^^^^  a  bull  from  Denton,  by  the 
telope-his  forehead  and  chest,  whether  deep  Hon.  Mr.  Welles  ;  Jupiter  a  white  bull,  of  Col. 
and  powerful,  indicating  that  he  will  produce  a  j  _xiie  bull   of  Henrv   Rice,  Esq.   of  the 

progeny  calculated  to  tear  up  the   stiffest  soil    same  breed,  and  a  native  bull,   exhibited  by  Da- 
and   to  remove  the   heaviest  rocks — and  a  hind     .  .  ~     .       '  ' 


quarter,  fitted  with  muscles,  which  when  prop- 


vid  Perham. 

erly  loaded  with  fat,  will  furnish  an  abundance  j  It  will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration,  that  even 
of  delicious  food.  There  are  many  minor  pro- the  second  and  third  crosses,  from  the  imported 
parties,  such  as  the  straitness,  and  breadth  of  bulls,  have  carried  the  premiums,  and  yet  it 
the  back,  and  the  elevated  insertion  of  the  tail, 'was 'not  in  any  degree  owing  to  any  influence 
known  to  good  judges,  which  I  forbear  to  notice,  which  I,  as  a  trustee,  exerted  over  two  very  re- 
But  my  enumeration  will  satify  any  reasonable  spectable  citizens  from  the  interior — I  am  only- 
mind,  that  it  is  not  size  a/one  which  can  deter- 1 the  organ  to  communicate  their  opinion,  care- 
mine   the  preference,  and  that  it  is  no  light  or  fully  formed,   and  cautiously  expressed.    It  will 


trifling  task  to  decide  upon  the  properties  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  bull — the  parent,  and  the  most 
important  parent,  of  our  most  valuable  domestic 
animal.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  when  1 
call  him  the  most  important  parent,  I  mean  it 
simply  in  lliis  sense — while  one  cow  can  only 
transmit  either  her  good  or  bad  qualities  to  eight 
or  ten  individuals,  a  good  or  bad  bull,  may  con 
vey  his  good  or  bad  properties,  to  some  hun- 
dreds. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  as  to  bulls,  are 
equally  applicable  to  bull  calves,  with  one  ex 
ception,  which  I  beg  every  intelligent  farmer  to 
weigh.  Bull  calves  are  imperfect  animals  in  a 
state  of  growth,  ofien  preternatural  growth — as 
in  man,  we  find  children,  often  disproportioned, 
when  growing,  and  at  mature  age  of  the  most 
perfect  proportions  ;  so  bull  calves  of  little  pro- 
mise, often  become  perfect  specimens  of  their 
species,  and  the  most  perfect  calves,  when 
young,  not  unfrcquently  prove  distorted,  or  coarse 
or  ordinary,  when  arrived  at  matfiVity.   I  entreat 


however,  be  seen,  that  some  native  bull  calves, 
of  a  superior  stock,  carried  the  two  first  premi- 
ums— a  proof  that  we  need  selection  and  care 
only,  to  make  our  own  breed  equal  to  any  we 
could  import.  Yet  we  must  rejoice  at  the  op- 
portunity we  have  had  to  cross  our  breed  with 
the  most  improved  of  foreign  countries.  If  no 
other  eft'ect  should  be  produced,  than  that  of  ex- 
citing attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  na- 
tive stock,  all  the  care  and  expense  hitherto  be- 
stowed would  be  only  as  the  chaff  is  to  the  plump 
and  healthy  grain. 

JOHN  LOWELL,  Chairman, 

N.  B.  There  was  a  cow  exhibited,  owned  by- 
Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.  of  Hallowell,  which  for 
several  accounts,  did  not  come  within  the  list  of 
our  premiums. — Yet  it  would  be  improper  not  to 
notice  her — she  was  from  an  imported  breed,  of 
irreat  value,  and  she  was  without  question  one 
of  the  most  perfect  animals  ever  exhibited  iiv 
Brighton;  ". 
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A  FINE  COW. 
In   a  note-  attacliL(i  U)  tlie  lltijort  of  the   fiist 
coniii.utff  <i)  -lock,  t  xhiljited  at  tlie  l:;tc  Brii^h- 
tonCaitie  bhow,  ot  which  Mr.  Lowell  wasch..ir 
snail,  notice  is   taken  ot  a  cow  exhibited,  own^' 
by  Cluiiles  Van;  han,  Ebq.  of  liuilowcl,  ''  O'oni 
an  iniijovtc-d  breed,  oi"  ^reat  value,  and   without 
question  one  of  the  niotit  perfect  animals  ever  ex- 
hibited at  Brighton."     This  cow,  we    learn,  has 
since  been  slaujihlered,  and  her  weight  was   as 
'oUows: 

Hide        79  lbs. 

Tallow    93 

J^g  ^  2  hind  quarters 
jgg?  2  fore  qnarteis. 

908  whole  weight. 
This  fine  animal,  we  are  assured,  has  been  at 
grass  all  the  season,  and  had  no  provender  till 
within  a  few  weeks.  Th\s  fact,  conaideied  in 
addition  to  her  beautiful  form,  nu'st  place  her 
high  in  the  e-timaiion  of  goodjnd;^es  of  neat  cat- 
tle. It  pioves  lier  to  have  l)een  one  of  those  animals 
which  pos>essd  great  aijiitnde  to  fatten,  aquality 
held  in  high  estimation  by  judicious  and  calcula- 
thig  graziers.— ii«(Vor  A'fw  England  Farmer. 

REPOHl'  No.  I!. 

The   committee   on   milch  cows,  heifers,  sheep 

and  swiue,  consisting  of  E.  Hersy  Derby,  Esq 


The  coiiMoittee  noticed  with  much  pleasure 
rwo  other  verv  line  cows,  one  belongin;^  to  the 
iion.  John  Welles,  the  other  to  Mr.  Luke  Fiske. 

'1  heic  were  twenty-four  heifers  entered  foi 
;iremiuins,  and  your  committee  had  only  three 
,)i'emiums  to  awai-d.  Among  so  many  very  tine 
inimals,  tliev  found  it  extremely  diHicult  to  de- 
cide, and  regretted  that  no  distinction  had  been 
luide  in  the  premiums  between  those  which 
had  calved  and  those  which  had  not.  But  lak- 
•  g  i.ito  view  every  circumstance,  they  li.i\e 
oeen  iuduced  to  award  the  first  premium  of  S15 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Jaques  of  Charl  stown,  for  his 
lull  blooded  short  homed  heifer  of  16  months. 

The  -id  iiieiiiium  of  s,lO  to  Major  Benjamin 
W  heeler  of  Framin^ham,  for  his  part  blooded 
heifer  of  14  uiontli«  old. 

The  3d  iiremiui..  of  %7  to  Col.  Joseph  Val- 
entine of  Hopkinton,  for  his  native  heifer  of  17 
montus  old. 

The  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  se- 
veral other  heifers,  and  regret  that  they  could 
not  awai-d  more  i)reininms.  They  feel  desirous 
of  noticing  in  a  particular  manner  the  five  heif- 
ers by  Denton,  owned  by  his  Honor  Levi  Lin- 
coln, of  Worcester,  also  five  heifers  offered  by 
il\e  Hon.  John  Welles  of  Dorchester,  1  by  John 
Pierce  Esq.  of  Hoxiury  ;  2  by  Jacob  Knapp  Esq 
of  the  same  town  ;  1  by  George  L.  Stearns,  of 
Medford;  1  by  Samuel  Brooks  of  Brighton;  1 
by  the   Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  of  South  Boston;  1 

and  two   full 


by  Dr.   Codman,  of    Dorchester,    and  two 

Willard    Gay,  Esq. 'of    Dedham,   and   AbneV;  blooded  young  heifers  by  Col.  Samuel  Jaques  of 

Wheeler,  Esq. of  Framingham,  report:  Charlestown. 

That  there  were  three  premiums  offered  for:  In  deciding  the  premiums  on  Merino  Sheep, 
milch  cows,  for  wliich  there  were  twelve  can-  they  have  been  governed  more  by  the  fineness 
didates,  and  after  long  deliberation  they  have  of  the  fleece  on  every  part  of  the  same,  than  by 
awarded  the  premiums  in  the  following  manner —  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  animal,  and  have 
The    1st  premium  of  -,30  to  the   Rev.   John    B.  therefore  awarded 

White  of  East  Sudbury--2d  do.  §20  to  the  Rev.  .j,^  g^^^^j   Henshaw.   of   Boston,  the  first 
San.uel    Capen,  ot  South  Boston-od  do.  _.,15    to         ,^,^i^,„  f„,.  ^^e  best  Merino  ram.  S15 

Henry  Rice,  ot  Boston,  for  the  Duchesof  Marl-  ^oSamuel  Jaques.of  Charlestown.  the  2ddo.  10 
''°''°'"    ..„  .         .  •      ,     ,.      c     .  .To   Samuel    Henshaw,    of  Boston,  the   first 

Mr.  White  who  received  the  first  premium,      premium  for  Merino  Ewes.  20 

furnishes  the  following  statement  under  oath.—  -po  Samuel  Jaques,  of  Charlestown,  the  2d  do.  10 
His  is  a  native  cow,  raised  by  Mr.  Noah  Smith  ' 

of  Sutibury,  is  nine  years  old,  and  came  into  his  There  were  several  other  lots  of  Merinoes, 
possession  in  the  spring  of  1821.  She  calved  on  all  of  which  the  committee  thought  very  highly 
the  28th  of  May,  the  calf  was  killed  the  Uth  of,  several  of  which  were  very  much  superior  in 
of  July.  She  hus  furnislied  156  lbs.  9  oz.  of  but-  size  and  appearance  to  the  ones  to  which  they 
tcr,  besides  furnishing  the  family  with  a  supply  have  awarded  the  premiums,  but  the  quality  of 
of  milk.  Weight  of  one  quart  of  her  milk  2}  their  wool  was  not  of  such  exquisite  fineness 
lbs.     Weight  of  milk  given  in  a  day  when   the  throughout.     There   were   no  Merino  or  native 

calf  was  a  week  old,  besides  what  he  would  take,  wethers  offered  for  premiums — They  were  much  deem  it  sufficient  to  state  that  it  performed  its 
15  lb.  8  J  oz.  Weight  of  milk  when  the  calf  was  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  four  long  wool  led  operations  well,  and  is  in  their  opinion  an  useful 
three  weeks  old  32  lbs.  13  oz.  Weight  of  milk  sheep  from  the  Netherlands,  imported  by  Col. 
I'iven  on  the  day  after  the  calf  was  killed  60  lbs.  Jaques,  who  has  made  groat  exertions  to  intro- 
$)n  the  27th  of  Sept.  weight  of  milk  given  in  duce  fine  breeds  of  sheep  into  the  country,  but 
one  day,  38  lbs.  12ozs.  15  qts.  1  pt.  On  the  llih  as  the  Society  h  ive  not  offered  a  premium  for 
of  Oct.  36   lb.  14   qts.   3  1-5  gills. — From  this   it  sheep  of  that  kind,  they  conld  not  award  any. 

The  committee  award  for  the  best  boar,  the 

1st  premium  t     Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  for 

hisCobbetai     Wellington  boar 
For  the  2d  best  to  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton 
Fortheod,  to  Francis  Moore,  of  Brighton 
For  the  best  Sow,  toSil  .s  Dudley,  of  Sutton 
For  the  2d  best,  to  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  for 

his  Leicester  sow 

the   3d,   to  S.    W.  Pomeroy,    Esq.    of 

Brighton 
For  the  best  store  pigs,  to  Josiah  P.  Kenny, 

of  Roxbury,  the  1st  premium 
For  the  2d  best,  to  Luke  Fiske,  of  Waltham 
For  the  best  spayed  sows,  four  in  number, 

to  T.  P.  Mariam,  of  Concord 


Mr.  Parsons  desires  the  com  nittee  to  state 
th.it  he  reliiicjiiishes  tlie  ijre.ui'iais  awarded  to 
him  for  his  swiue,  having  intended  to  eater  them 
lor  exhibition  only. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  IIEK.SV  DERBY",  Chairman, 

REPORT  Ao.  III. 

Brighton,  October  16.  1823. 

The  Committee  on  .\gricultural  Inventions, 
Report  : 

That  among  the  articles  presented  of  this 
lescriijtion.  SaHford's  straw  cutter,  is  in  their 
opinion  entitled  to  the  Society's  pre  nmin,  from 
its  j,reat  simplicity  as  well  us  us  eil'ectu.il  ope- 
ration. File  motion  is  co  n.nuiiicated  to  the 
feeders  directly  by  a  .lou  ble  thieaded  iron  screw, 
without  ban'ls  or  any  conijlicateil  maciiinery. 
Fhe  k'lives  are  flat  and  oliloiig.  and  aifixed  to 
the  radius  of  an  irou  wheel,  and  ti.xed  and  un- 
iixed,  an  1  regulated  with  the  greatest  ease. — 
The  whole  expense  of  iiie  machine  is  fifteen 
dollars.  It  is  said  that  it  will  cut  a  bushel  of 
straw  in  a  minute  ;  and  the  testimonials  in  its 
favor  are  of  the  most  decisive  cliai-acter,  given 
by  uersons  well  acqaainted  with  the  use  of  sur.h 
machines,  who  certify  that  "  it  exceeds  any 
other  they  bave  ever  seen,  for  cheapness,  siui- 
plicity,  despatch  and  durability."  Your  commit- 
tee therefore  award  to  Mr.  Safford  the  Society's 
premium  of  S20, 

A  machine,  called  Jaquith's  threshing  machine, 
was  presented  for  premium  by  the  inventor.  It 
is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  being  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  wheels  to  the  ajction  of  flails, 
which  are  fed  by  geer.  or  bands.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  is  very  simple  and  effectual, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  is  the  best, 
which  has  yet  been  presented,  for  moiaed  grain. 
Its  expense  is  thirty-five  dollars,  when  prepared 
for  the  hand,  and  seventy-five  dollars  when  pre- 
pared for  the  horse  power.  Your  committee 
leem  it  entitled,  and  accordingly  award  a  pre- 
mium of  S20 — the  proprietor  adducing  certifi- 
cates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chairman,  that 
the  machine  has  been  used  and  approved  by  some 
practical  firmer. 

Walter  Janes  presented  for  premium,  a  corn 
shelling  machine,  the  principal  component  parts 
of  which  were  a  fluted  cast  iron  cylinder  hung 
under  the  segment  of  another  fluted  cast  iron  in- 
verted cylinder.  Without  attempting  further  to 
particularize    its   conformation,  your  committee 


appears  that  the  mean  weight  cf  milk  given  by 
the  cow  from  the  time  when  the  calf  was  illed  to 
the  present  is  48  llis  a  div.  It  also  appears  that 
when  the  calt  was  killed  she  gave  milk  at  the 
rate  of  a  l>arrel  of  32  gallons  beer  measure  in 
5  13  days,  and  that  she  now  gives  milk  at  the 
rate  of  a  barrel  in  S  days  and  8-9  of  a  day. 

Mr  Capen  who  received  the  second  premium, 
stated  under  oath  that  his  cow  was  raised  by  p^J,' 
himself,  is  from  a  superior  native  cow  and  a  bull 
of  the  Hon.  John  Welles's  stock — is  eight  years 
old,  calved  the  2d  May,  since  which  she  has  fur- 
nished 202  lbs  of  butter  ;  her  greatest  quantity 
of  milk  has  been  about  16  quarts  per  day,  of  very 
••ich  quality. 

Mr.  Rice  statet;  that  his  cow  by  Denton  was 
three  years  old  last  February,  she  calved  July 
"iT  ;  she  has  given  from  the  9th  of  August,  to 
the  loth  Oct.  65  days,  2481  lbs.  milk,  averaging 
2S  1  5  lbs.  per  day. 


20 


[Your  committee  were  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  these  animals.  Mr.  M.  furnished 
them  with  a  description  in  writing  of  his  mode  of 
operation.] 


machine.  Your  committee  do  not  however, 
deem  it  so  decidedly,  if  at  all  superior  to  ma- 
chines, for  a  similar  purpose  used  in  this  vicinity, 
as  to  justify  them  in  awarding,  any  premium  ;  al- 
though they  deem  it  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

A  shearing  machine,  presented  by  John  T. 
Cambridge,  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  ihe 
horizontal  motion  and  sli  lin<  action  of  the  knife, 
by  which  it  differs  from  similar  machines  in 
common  use  in  our  manufactories.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine extremely  handsome  in  its  structure,  and 
performs  its  work  well — but  not  coming  under 
the  head  of  agricultural  implements,  is  not  em- 
braced within  the  sphere  of  the  premiums,  or  the 
authority  of  the  Society. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  a  machine  de- 
nominated "  Jenck's  Alleviator."  This  your 
Committee  apprehend  to  be  a  very  excellent 
invention,  and  is  very  powerfully  recommended 
by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  others,  for  the 
raising  of  persons  whose  limbs  are  fractured, 
while  in  bed,  with  great  ease  and  safety.  While 
your  Committee  consider  it  a  machine  of  great 
practical  utility  iu  hospitals  and  sick  chambers,, 
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they  deem  it  not  within  the  objects  or  power  of 
this  Society  to  award  to  it  a  preiiiiiim. 

Vaiious  a>;i  iciiltiiral  niocliincs  were  presented 
for  exhibilioii  only — among  these  your  Commit 
tee  ■larticiilarly  notice  iUr.  Hope's  thrtshing 
machine,  which  on  a.  tornier  year  obtained  the 
Society's  premium.  It  has  been  since  improv- 
ed, and  now  can  tliresh,  as  it  is  stated,  with  a 
hand    power   and    thf   assistance  of  three  men. 


a  speci- 
pair  of 


To  Elizabeth  Cowan,  of  Boston,  for 
men  of   Tliread  Lace, 

To    Aim   Heath,  of  Koxbury,  for  13 
Cotton  stockings. 

To    Mary    Ann   Plimton,   of  MedfieUl,  for  a 
.itraw  bonnet. 

To  Olivia  ^tinley,  of  Dracnt,  fordo. 

To  Eunice    Drtnforth,  of  Norton,   for  two  ex- 
tra  Fine  Straw  Bonnets, 


from  eisjht   to   ten   bushels  of  grain  per  hour — jTo   Mii'tha  Hapgood,  of   Shrewsbury,  for  a 

and  enlarged,  to  the  ajiplication  ot  a  horse  pow'     Bonnet, 

er,    will    thresh    per    hour,    fron'    ten  to  fifteen  To  Lavina  Sweet,  of  Foxi)orough,  for  a  Bon- 


net made  from  the  husks  of  corn. 
To  M.  \V.  R.  of  Boston,  for  a  Cotton  Coun- 
terpane, 
To  .Viisses  Baxters,  of  Quincv,  for  a  Hearth 

Kiig, 
To    S:irah    Cushing,    of  Dorchester,    for    a 
Rug, 


bushels  of  tvheat,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of, 
rye  or  oats. 

Messrs.  Lincoln  Fearing  8c  Co.  aKo  present- 
ed for  exhiimioQ  a  variety  of  agricultuial  iiii- 
plements,  consisting  ot  forks,  ploughs,  Eastman's 
straw  cutter,  from  Baltimore,  and  Curtis's  churn, 
from  Connecticut  ;  all    of  them    to    l)e  found  in 

their  excellent  and  extensive  collection  of  agii-  To  Jane  Coburn,  of  Dracut,  for  do. 
oiltural  ini;)lemtnts  in  Boston,  and  all  machines' To  i5et-eyand    vlary  Monroe,  of  Lincoln,  for 
©t  difiereiil  deg  ees  of  merit,  tlit   particulars  of'     two  Hearth  Kugs,  each, 
■which    your   C'l.n  nittee   did     not    deem    them-i  To  Caroline  Cutting,  of  E    Sudbury,  for  do. 
selves  called  u|)on  to  estimate.     'I'hey  cannot  fail, To   iVlthitable    Dean,  of   Mansfielil,    for  do. 
however,  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  par-l  To  Louisa  Clark,  of  Boston,  for  do. 
tirular  exertions   of    Messrs.  Lincoln  Fearing  &   lo  Susannah   Whiting,  of  Cambridge,  fordo. 
Co.  as  well  as  at  the  general  evidence  of  the  in-    l"o  Anna  Bemis,  of  Watertosvn,  for  do. 
creasing   attention    of  the  community   to   imple-iTo   .Mary   B.   Converse,  of    New    Braintree, 
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Dients  tending  to  improve  and  to  lighten  the  la 

bors  of  agriculture. 

JOSL\H  QITINCY, 
CYRUS  ALGER, 
PAUL  MOODY. 

REPORT  No.  IV. 

I.righton,  Oct  16,  1823. 
The  Committee  on  Manufactures  award 
To  James  Shepherd  8c  Co.  of  Northampton,  for 
the  best  specimen  of  Broadcloth,  §20 

To  Slater  &  Howard,  of  Oxford,  for  the  next 
best. 

To  Thomas  Dedman,  of  Templeton,  for  the 
best  specimen  of  Woollen  Cloth,  of  house- 
hold manufacture. 

To  George  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  for  the 
next  best, 

To  James  Shepherd  &  Co.  of  Northampton, 
for  the  best  specimen  of  Cassimere, 

To  the  Wolcott  Woollen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, for  the  next  best. 

To  Lincoln  Burr,  of  Hingham,  for  a  piece  of 
Kersey,  2d  preiirum. 

To  Messrs.  Pomroy  &  Clapp,  of  Pittsfield, 
for  the  best  specimen  of  Sattinet, 

To  Seth  Bemis  &  Co.  of  Watertown,  for  the 
next  best. 

To  Mrs.  Stephen  Fay,  of  New  Braintree,  for 
the  best  spi.riinen  of  househoid  HaaiK-l, 

To  Jonathan  Wilder,  ot  Sterling,  for  the  next 
best. 

To  Ephraim  Coburn,  of  Dracut,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  Linen  Diaper, 

To  (iideoii  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  for  a 
piece  of  Linen  Cloth, 

To  John  Hunt  r,-of  Braintree,  for  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  Floor  Carjitting, 

To  Joshua  Melville,  of  Concord,  for  the  next 
best. 

To  Benjamin  Poor,  of  Newburyport,  for  the 
best  piece  of  Stair  Carpeting. 

To  Theodosia  Converse,  for  a  speci  :ien  of 
fine  Blankets, 

To  .-Xuna  buckman,  of  Tcv/ksbury,  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  Linen  Di.iptr  I'alile  Cloths, 
Worsted  Stockings,  and  Work  Basket  (as  a 
gratuity) 

Also  to  i'olly  Leland  for  a  piece  of  Cotton 
Diaper, 

To  P.  Sanford  and  brother,  of  Me;l-.vay,  for  a 
specimen  of  tine  Cotton  Thread, 


of     Leicester, 
pair   of    fine 


for  do. 
To     Mrs.     Elijah     Warren, 

for  do. 
To    Catharine    Pierson,   for   3 

Woiste.l  Hose, 
To  Hannah  Hawks,  of  Sterling,  for  do. 
To    Frances,    Nancy,   Elizabeth,  and    Abiel 
Wheeler,  of    Worcester,    for  a   specimen 
of    .Vrtificial    Flowers,    exhibited,    as    the 
work  of  young  children  each,  2 

To   John  Tnoreau    &  Co.  for   a  specimen  of 
Lead  Pencils,  manufactured  from   Plumba- 
go, nati\  e  of  this  country.  5 
To    Marian    R.  Haven,  of  Hopkiiiton,    for  2 
Straw  Bonnets,  and  Calash  of  Straw                  4 
12;To    Sarah    Pollock,   of  Canton,   for  a   grass 

I     Bonnet,  4 

8  To  Susan  Whitney, of  Dedham,  for  do.  2 

To  Abigail    Goodale,  of   West  Boylston,  for 

wrought  Buttons  and  Frog's,  2 

To  Nancy  Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  for  Tip- 
pets of  Turkey  Down,  2 
A  bonnet  fram  l-'ly  nontli,  made  of  white  pa- 
per, wis  considered  by  the-  Coiii  nittee  acniious 
and  ingfiiious  article,  but  tliey  doubted  whether 
it  could  be  suiBciently  serviceable  to  merit  en- 
couragement. 

The  number  and  anount  of  premiums  on  Fac- 
tory Goods  having  been  diminished  since  the  last 
year,  in  f;<vor  of  hO'iseliol.l  fabrics.  Factory 
Flannels  were  not  a  subject  of  prfuiiuin  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Fhe  best  of  the  specimens  sent   for  exhibition 


to   this   kind   of   reward — the   committee   have 

3  therefore  conferv'l   it  on  some  of  the  most  vise- 
ful  articles  onlv.      Much  praise,  howe\  ci,  is  (iue 

5  to   Miss   Merrill,    of  S  ilisbnry,    fir  a  parrel  of 
firic    linen   thread — to  Hannah   Edson,  of  ilari- 

4  wick,  for  wnisled  sucks — to  a  ladv.of  Plymoulh, 
3  for  a  paper  bonnet — to  F.  P.  Meriim,  of  Concord, 

for  a   specimen   of  stocking  va'n   and  a  pair  of 

5  socks — to  Mrs.  Uobinson,  of  Wovccster,  for 
stockings  and  socks,  and  to  Mary   .\dams,  for  a 

2  specimen  of  good  carptting. 

Tile    pieces   of   calico    from    the   Ciiarleston 

3  Bleachery  (a  recent  establishment)  were  thought 
by  the  committee  to  be  excellent  <oo;ls.  and  far 

5  preferable  tor  dura aility  to  English  callicoes  of 
the  same  descripiinn. 

3  A  very  fine  oeaver  hat  was  cxhibiteil  by 
•Messrs.  Dikeman    &  Shepard,  of  Northampton. 

3    riic  committee   could  conceive  of  no  improve- 

2  ment  beyond  it 

The  case  of  iiats,  from  the  Boston  Manufacturing 

2  Coaipany,  were  of  tlie  fir:l  quality  of  gentleman's 

2jliats.     This  Company  ha\'e  in  formei'  years  <le- 

2  served  and   received   the  commen  lation  of  the 

3lcomiTiittce     on    Manufactures,   wh'ise   favorable 

2|judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  public.    It 

3 lis  understood  that  the  importation  of  men's  hats, 
I  even  of  the  best  qn  dities,  is  now  very  small. 

2 1  The  two  parcels  of  sad  cloth,  one  by  .Mr. 
George   B.  (^hase,   of  Salem,  the  other  by  .Mr. 

2  George  Johnston,  of  Cambridgeport,  were  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  i)e  without  fault, 

2  and  these  gentlemen  have  therefore  secuied  to 

2  themselves  a  good  prospect  of  the  public  patron- 
|age. 

Four  pieces  ot  black  broadcloth,  offered  for 
exhibition  only   by  the  Wolcott  Woollen  .Manu* 

2  factoring  Company,  were  very  creditable  to 
the  makers,  and  with  a  li'tle  more  skill  in  the  fi- 
nishing  would   have  approached   very  nearly  to 

5  those  which  obtained  the  hist  premium. 

The  best  of  the  Bi'Oadcloths,  Cassimeres,  and 

■♦  Sattinets,  were  much  superior,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  same  qualitv  of  goods  exhibited  at  Brigh- 

■*  ton  in  any  prev  inns  year. 

2  RICHVRD  ,SirLLlV\X,  Chairman. 

ED^VARD    rUClvERM.VN. 

2  JOHN  LEMIST. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM  MORE  MODhit.M   WRI  TEItS  ON  THE  USE  OF 
SALT  IN   AGRICUI  TURK. — No     11. 

From  a  Pamlililet  i-nlilted  "  Hintt  to  Country 
Cicntlcinen  and  Farmitra,  on  tli:-  im/iortaiice  of 
usiii,^  Halt  as  a  ^etierat  Manure."  iiij  the  late  J. 
Hjltinshcad,  Esq.  of  Clwrtty.  Tliird  edieio.i, 
KSG2. 

"  Salt"  says  Mr.  Hollinsliead,  "  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cheapest,  best,  and  most  dural)le  ma- 
nure ever  yet  made  use  of :  and  for  tue  readier 
distribution  of  tliis  most  excellent  manure  through 


15 


from  the   .\mesbnry  Flannel  Manufactory,  were  tlie  kingdom,  the   pul)lic  and  enterprising  spirit 


very  fine  and  ot  excell 
respects   well    finished. 


nt   materials,   and  in  all 
There   were   pieces  of 
dilVerent  qualities  but  all  creditable  to  the  Cora- 
pan  v. 

T      The  Committee  can  say  no  less  of  the  six  pie- 
ces exhibited  by  Mr.  James    [ioworth  from  his 
10  Factory  at  .\ndover. 

^'  The  four  pieces  from  the  Salisbury  Woollen 
Manufactory  were  substantial  goods,  but  not  in 
a  finisheil  style. 

I  Many  of  the  Specimens  of  Household  Indus- 
try, exhibiting  a  commendable  taste,  ingenuity 
and  skill,  are  not  rewarded  by  gratuities,  not  Iie- 
ranse  they  were   undeserx  iag  this  distinction  for 


of  tlie  n.ition  has  of  late  years  ;)rovide.l  very  u'H- 
ple  and  cheap  conveyances  to  almost  any  part 
of  tlie  country,  whicii  the  gentleiiian  farmer  can 
wish,  by  means  of  the  iinmcrous  iuivi'j,able  ca- 
nals, which  are  either  finished  or  projecting  in 
almost  every  direction.  Salt  may  be  laid  on  the 
banks  of  the  Stuffords/iirr  cana',  at  fourteen  shil- 
lings ])er  ton  ;  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  Ox- 
fordshire  Grand  Junction,  and  oth'.r  canals  it 
will  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  co:neved  to  any 
part  of  the  south  of  England,  at  a  very  tj-ifling 
additional  expense." 

"  Sujjpose  a  farmer  to  live  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  distance  from  any  canal,  navigable  river, 
or  part  of  the  sea  coast  (which  in  genera!,  per- 


il ficiency    in    the   .|ualities  menticticd,    but  be-  j,aps_  ^ill  be  found  to  be  the  greatest  extent  he 
cause  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  limit  sonietvherc  can  have  to  fttcli  it,)  from  whence  he  can  im- 
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port  Slit  fni-  the  beiiefit  of  his  lan'ls ;  even  at 
thi'.t  (iisirance,  his  tean  will  fetch  a  load  of  Salt 
in  one  day,  say  at  the  expense  of  ten  shillings  ; 
and  with  that  teaii  he  will  convey  home  one 
ton  of  salt  ;  therefore,  for  fourteen  shillings,  the 
orii;inal  price  of  the  salt,  five  shillings  (more  or 
less)  for  the  freiglit  by  rhe  canal,  river,  Sec.  and 
ten  shillings  for  the  carriage  ho.iie,  he  lays  in  his 


own  field  manure  sulTicient  for  two  acres  and  a  half  I  for  the  tongh  and  a  i:iesive  clods  and  lumps 
of  land,  at  the  small  expense  of  one  pound  nine  which  are  generally  so  troublesome,  especially 
shillings.  What  a  vast  superiority,  in  point  oflupon  clayey  soils,  will  be  so  completely  broken 
expense,   this  would   have  over  all  tiie  manures 


which  does,  as  it  svere,  itself,  in  a  good  measure  "  Another  considerable  advantage  would' arise 
prepare  the  soil,  before  its  nutritive  operation  to  the  occupiers  or  small  farms  in  particular,  and 
taiies  effect  ;  and  thus  h.aving  cleared  the  ground  especially  those  with  large  families,  from  manur- 
of  all  extraneous  and  pernicious  weeds,  gives  ,ing  with  salt,  as  they  would  be  enabled  to  raise, 
room  and  full  scope  to  the  genuine  plant."  jnot  only  a  much  greater  yua?jri<i/,  but  also  a  much 

"This  method  of  sawing  tlie  intended  fallowsjgreater  -variety,  of  ihe  common  necessaries  of 
with  salt  will,  therefore,  serve  much  to  lessen  the  I  life,  from  the  sane  extent  of  ground.  For  ex- 
labor  of  the  hus!)andmanin  working  his  grounds  ;  [ample  : — a  man   who  rents  a  few  closes  of  land 

gets,  perhaps,  nothing  but  mil'i  and  iiutter  fron« 


now  in  use  ;  for  lime,  dung,  or  marie,  even  where 
most  plentiful,  on  account  of  their  great  bulk, 
cost  more  in  the  single  article  of  cartage,  without 
regard  to  the  expense  of  buying  or  digging  for 
them,  than  the  whole  charge  of  salt  when  laid 
upon  the  ground*.  Besides,  as  so  amall  a  quanti- 
ty of  salt  in  weight  will  serve  for  manuring  lands, 
this  is  no  inconsiderable  recommendation,  be- 
cause on  that  account  it  may  with  ease  be  con- 
veyed to  the  most  rou^h,  stee/i,aiid  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  to  which  the  bulky  and 
heavy  manures  now  in  use,  could  not  be  carried, 
but  with  infinite  labor,  and  at  an  expense  far  ex- 
ceeding all  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
it." 

"  That  common  salt  is  an  excellent  manure, 
expei'ience,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  eviden- 
ces, clearly  proves.  It  was  used  round  Droit- 
wich,  in  Cheshire,  as  a  manure,  so  long  as  foul 
salt  was  permitted  duty  free,  with  very  great 
success." 

"  Nothing  in  natui-e  is  so  powerful  as  salt,  to 
meliorate  and  drain  strong  and  stiff  soils,  and  al 


and  dissolved  by  the  op-ration  of  the  salt,  as  to 
give  much  less  obstruction  to  tlie  harrow  at  the 
first  working." 

"  In  deep,  loamy,  dry  earth,  upon  which  wheat 
has  grown,  after  the  crop  is  got  in,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed,  and  lie  in  that  state  until 
the  spring,  when  it  must  be  cross-ploughed  and 
wrought  fine  with  the  harrow,  and  planted  with 
potatoes :  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  covered 
with  earth,  then  sow  or  spread  sixteen  bushels  of 
salt  per  statute  acre  upon  them  ;  and  when  they 
are  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  then  sow  a  crop  of 
wheat  again,  taking  care  to  pick  all  the  [jotatoes 
clean  out,  that  they  may  not  injure  the  wheat  in 
the  following  spring  by  growing  up  amongst  it. 
By  this  method  of  cultivation  a  crop  of  wheat 
and  another  of  potatoes,  may  be  produced  alter- 
nately on  the  same  ground  forever,  instead  of  los- 
ing a  whole  year's  produce,  according  to  the 
old  custom,  whilst  the  land  is  fallowing." 

"  For  other  corn  lands  sown  in  the  usual  way, 
after  a  spring  ploughing,  the  best  metliod  will 
ibe  to  sow  sixteen  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  im- 
mediately  after  the    grain   is  covered  in   by  the 


so  to  give  moisture   to  dry  ground  :  it  is  also  a  1,^^^,.^^      ^.^-      ^     meliorating  the  soil,  destroy 


certain  destruction  to  weeds  and  insects.      Be 


ing  weeds  and  insects,  and  attracting  moisture, 


sides  Its  efficacy  on  corn  and  fallow  grounds,  its  .^    p,-o,luce   an  abundant  crop;    .Mdbv  sow 
excellent  qualities  in  giving  luxuriance  and  salu     -  '  -    -  ..        ,  .      , 

brity  to  grass  lands  are  peculiarly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  graz'er  and  breeder  of  cattle." 

"  When  a  farmer  intends  to  fallow  a  piece  of  ,      ,,      r  .       .^     *•„        i  ■  i    -o 

ground,  he  ought  first  to  sow  it  with  such  a  quan-  h/Shly  Worthy  the  farmer  s  attention,  which  is 
Ity  of  salt  as  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  air,tlwt  by  having  constantly  a  plentiful  supply  ot 
vegetation,  viz.  forty  bushels  per  acref  ;  wliichjsuch  a  cheap  manure,  he  can  always  keep  his 
by  cutting  and  dividing  the  viscous  substances  grounds  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  any  kind  ol 
which  are  iH  the  earth,  would  reduce  it  into  aiS"-^'"  which  he  woul-1  wish  to  sow  upon  it,  which 
proper  state  to  become  food  for  plants.  Thej^t  present  is  far  from  being  the  case  :  for  in- 
Lmer  must  take  notice,  that  this  salt  is  to  be  fance,  if  he  now  wishes  to  sow  a  crop  of  wheat, 


ing  ten   bushels  per  acre  annually,  these  lands 
will  ever  after  be  exceedingly  productive." 
"  There  is  still  a  further  advantage,  which  is 


sown  on  the  ground  some  time  before  he  begins, 
to  work  his  fallows  with  the  plough  (the  autumn 
will  be  the  most  proper  season,)  in  order  to  give 
the  salt  sufficient  time  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  roots  upon  it,  before  he  begins  to  work  it. 
The  salt  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorpora- 
ted with  the  soil,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
following,  whilst  the  land  is  on  the  plough,  will 
by  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  upon  it,  be  reduced 
tu  that  strength  which  is  the  most  proper  for  ef- 
fectually and  vigorously  assisting  and  supporting 
vegetation  while  the  seed  is  on  the  ground,  and 
such  lands  will  be  found  to  produce  a  crop  supe- 
i-ior  to  those  under  any  other  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion." 

"  What  a  striking  and  manifest  superiority  is 
here  observable  in  favor  of  manuring  with  salt. 


♦  IViis  goes  on  the  firesum/ition  of  Haste-Salt 
bein'^  allowed  the  farmer  ditty  free  ;  but  even 
with  the  firesent  duty,  a  ton  of  Kock-aalt,  con- 
taining forty  bushels,  may  be  put  on  board  a 
boat  on  the  canal  for  Jive  fiounda  ten  shil- 
lings. S.  P. 

■f  /  thinic  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  these 
directions,  that  I  believe  the  writer  is  here,  and  in 
the  former  extracts,  speaking  of  foul  Cheshire 
Salt,  such  as  at  that  time  was'  allowed  to  be  used 
for  land.  Therefore  in  using  Rock  Salt,  only 
half  the  quantities  which  he  mentions  ought  to  be 
emfiloyed. 


his  little  farm,  whilst  he  has  the  most  substantial 
part- of  the  sustenance  for  bis  family  (bread)  to 
buy,  generally  at  a  high  price.  But  give  him 
salt,  duty  free,  and  he  may  pitch  upon  one  field 
which  with  th<*  assistance  of  this  njanure,  will 
produce  l;i!i!i  abundant  crops  of  grain  annually 
for  ever,  wiiilst  his  otiier  fields  will  remain  un- 
molested, and  if  also  salted,  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  and  wholsome  herbage  for  the  use 
of  bis  cattle.  At  present,  if  he  ploughs  at  all  it 
must  be  in  rotation,  or  as  the  far ners  term  it,  in 
Hhfts_  and  by  that  means  he  is  constantly  injuring 
his  grass-lands. 

"  When  salt  is  used  upon  pastui-e  lands,  it  may 
either  be  sown  upon  them  in  its  simple  neat 
state,  after  the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels*  the  acre, 
or  mixed  with  compost,  mud,  or  loamy  earth  ; 
sixteen  bushels  of  salt  to  twenty  loads  of  earth, 
and  turned  in  the  heap  two  or  three  times  to  in- 
corporate it  properly  ;  this  compost  should  be 
laid  on  and  spread  in  the  autumn. 

"  For  meadow-lands,  we  would  advise  the  far- 
mer to  sow  six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  iminedi- 
ately  after  the  hay  is  got  in.  This  would  be 
fouud  peculiarly  beneficial  in  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mers, and  upon  lime  stone  and  sandy  soils  ;  which 
after  they  are  mown,  are  often  so  much  parched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  not  only  the  eddish  is 
destroyed,  but  also  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  year 
is  very  materially  injured  ;  but  by  sowing  it  with 
salt,  moisture  would  be  attracted  and  retained, 
sufficient  to  assist  vegetation  so  powerfully,  as  in 
a  short  time  again  to  cover  the  face  of  the  ground 
with  grass,  and  by  that  means  effectually  to  screea 
the  roots,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  dung  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  :  in  some  degree  it  might, 
but  dung  cannot  always  be  had,  never  in  sutficient 
quantities:  besides,  if  it  could,  this  objection- 
lies  against  it,  that  neat  cattle  will  not  eat  the  ed- 
dish after  dung,  consequently  one  valuable  crop 
is  lost  to  the  farmer,  which,  if  salt  were  used 
would  be  both  i)roductive  and  wholesome.  Also, 
the  hay,  when  put  into  the  mow  or  stack,  should 
be  sprinkled  with  salt  on  every  layer.  When 
hay  is  housed  soft,  this  should  never  be  omitted, 
as  it  would  prevent  what  the  farmers  call  the 
mowburn,  and  make  the  hay  far  more  pleasant 
and  nntricious  for  the  cattle  in  winter." 

"  VIr.  Beck,  gardener  in  Chorley,  has  con- 
stantly made  use  of  salt  in  his  garden  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  principally  upon  his  onions ; 
and  he  has  invariably  found  the  salt  to  exceed 
every  other  kind  of  manure  which  he  could  have 
used  for  the  like  purpose  ;  his  method  is  to  sow 
tlie  salt  immediately  after  the  seed  is  covered  in. 
But  ai  he  never  had  any  thought  of  communicating 
his  observations  and  experiments  to  the  public,  he 
took  no  care  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  ne- 
cess.ary  to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  and  proportionably 
upon  any  smaller  quantity  of  ground  ;  yet  he 
thinks,  if  he  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  he 
has  not  sown  less,  and  probably  more,  than  sixteen 


he  cannot  do  it  without  lime  or  marie;  if  he 
would  plant  potatoes,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
a  large  quantity  of  dung,  which  if  it  is  of  his  own 
producing,  he  will  impoverish  his  other  lands 
while  he  enriches  this ;  if  he  ouy  it,  it  must  be 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  also  to  the  propor- 
tionate injury  of  the  district  from  whence  he 
procures  it,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  expended  ; 
and  therefore,  though  it  should  enrich  an  indivi- 
dual, it  will  not  be  of  the  least  advantage  in  a 
public  point  of  view,  which  undoubtedly  ought 
principally  to  be  attended  to  in  things  of  this  na 
ture.  Also,  when  a  person  enters  on  a  poor 
farm,  unless  he  be  possessed  of  a  larger  capital 
than  usually  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  this  most  useful 
class  of  mankind,  with  all  the  industry  and  ma- 
nagement of  which  he  is  master,  his  lease,  nay 
even  his  life,  may  be  expired  before  he  has  ma- 
nured one-half  of  his  estate,  and  generally 
speaking,  the  parts  which  he  first  tilled  will  be 
reduced  to  their  former  poverty,  before  one- 
fourth  of  the  farm  has  received  any  benefit." 

"  But  if  he  were  permitted  the  use  of  salt,  du- 
ty free,  with  a  very  moderate  sum  of  money,  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power,  in  a  few  years,  to 
bring  his  farm  into  the  highest  state  of  culture  *  I  think  it  necessary  again  to  caution  the  far- 
and  fertilization  ;  so  that  at  all  times  he  would  l)e  I  mer  against  using  this  (juantity  of  fl  ure  salt  uft  on 
enabled  to  bring  to  market  those  articles,  which  '.grass-land,  us  it  /irtbably  would  burn  up  the 
his  situation,  or  the  particular  necessity  of  his  ^ras».  The  zvriter  speaks  all  along  of  foul  waste 
neighbors,  pointed  oat  as  most  beneficial  to  him-  [salt,  which  was  seldom  more  than  one-third  of  it 
self."  [real  salt.  S.  " 
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bushels  per  acre.  One  year,  by  >vay  of  trial,  he 
sowed  the  usual  quantity  of  silt  uDiin  i  ilot  of 
onions,  nfter  they  had  beijuii  t  >  show  thenselves 
above  groun'l,  and  tlie  crop  so  far  from  beins;  im- 
proved, was  entirely  spoiled  ;  from  this  he  infers, 
that  the  experimental  gardener,  w!io  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  use  of  salt,  will  do  well  to  throw 
it  on  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seed  is  sown." 
{To  be  continued.) 


NATURAL  HISTORY.  No.  3. 
\^Continued  from  /lag-e  250.] 

Changes  take  filace  in  the  Color  of  the  Cloth- 
ing.— The  distribution  of  color  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  appears  to  be  connected  with  latitude 
as  correlative  »vith  temperature.  In  the  warmer 
districts  of  the  earth,  the  colors  of  man,  quadru- 
peds And  birds,  exhibit  greater  variety,  and  are 
deeper  and  brighter,  than  in  the  natives  of  cold- 
er countries. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions,  there  are  many  species,  which,  in 
reference  to  the  color  of  their  dress,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  influenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons.  In  others,  a  very  marked  difference 
prevails  between  the  color  of  their  summer  and 
■winter  garb.  A  few  of  the  more  obvious  instan- 
ces of  these  changes,  in  British  species,  may  be 
here  produced. 

A.Tiong  quadrupeds,  the  Alpine  hare  {  Left  us 
variabilis )  is  a  very  remarkable  example.  It  is 
found  in  this  country,  on  the  high  mountains  of 
the  Grampian  range.  Its  summer  dress  is  of  a 
tawney  grey  color  ;  but  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, its  fur  gradually  changes  to  a  snowy 
•whiteness.  It  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
winter,  and  resumes  its  plainer  covering  again  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. The  ermine  \%  anotlier  of  our  native  qund- 
rupeds,  which  exhibits  in  its  dress  similar  chan- 
ges of  color  according  to  the  season.  It  frequents 
the  outskirts  of  woods  and  thickets.  During  the 
summer  months,  its  hair  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
brown  color;  in  harvest  it  becomes  clouded  with 
pale  ycUow^  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
■with  us,  it  is  of  a  snow  white  color.  Its  win- 
ter dress  furnishes  the  valuable  fur  called  ermine. 
Early  in  spring,  the  white  becomes  freckled 
with  •  brown,  and  in  the  month  of  May  it  com- 
pletely resumes  its  summer  garb. 

Among  the  feathered  tribes  such  cliangcs  of 
color  in  the  plumage  during  winter  are  numerous. 
They  greatly  pei'plex  the  ornithologist,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  system  se 
veral  spurious  species.  The  white  grous  or 
ptarmigan  (  Tetrao  Loffo/iun )  may  be  produ- 
ced as  a  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  hyberna 
tion.  This  bird,  like  the  Alpine  hare,  inhabits 
the  higher  Grampians,  and  is  never  found  at  a 
gieat  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  snow.  \n 
summer  its  plumage  is  of  an  ash  color,  mottled, 
with  small  dusky  spots  and  bars.  At  the  ap 
I)roarh  of  winter  the  dark  colors  disappear,  and 
its  feathers  are  then  found  to  be  pure  white.  In 
remarkably  mild  winters  the  change  is  some- 
times incomplete,  a  few  dusky  spots  of  the  sum- 
mer dress  remaining.  In  spring,  its  winter  garb 
becomes  again  mottled,  and  the  bird  loses  mucli 
of  its  beauty.  Even  the  yuung  birds  in  their  au- 
tumnal dress  resemble  their  parents  in  (he  mot- 
tled plumage,  which  likewise  becomes  white  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 

Among  the  aquatic  birds,  similar  changes  in 
the  color  of  the  plumage  have  been  observed. 
The  black  guillemot  (  Uria  GryltcJ,  so  common 
on  ourcoiists,  is  of  a  sooty  black  coh)r  duringthe 
summer,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  wings.  During 
winter,  however,  t!.c  black  color  disappears,  and 
its  plumage  is  then  clouded  with  ash-colored 


spots  on  a  white  ground.  In  the  winter  dress 
it  lias  been  described  by  soine  as  a  distinct 
species,  under  the  name  of  spoiled  guHlrmot.  In 
the  more  northern  regions,  as  in  (irecniand,  for 
example,  this  bird,  in  winter,  becomes  of  a  pure 
white  color. 

These  changes  of  color,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  extend  throughout  t!ie  whole  ])lu- 
magc  of  the  bird  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  tlie 
change  takes  place  on  a  small  part  only  of  the 
plumage.  Thus  the  little  auk  {../Ilea  allej,  dur- 
ing summer,  has  its  cheeks  and  throat  of  a  black 
color,  but  in  winter  these  parts  become  of  a  dir- 
ty white.  In  this  its  winter  garb,  it  is  often  shot 
on  our  coasts.  Its  summer  dress  induced  Pen- 
nant to  consider  it  as  a  variety,  and  as  such  to 
give  a  figure  of  it  in  his  Briti.sh  Zoology.  The 
black-headed  gull  ( Lurus  ridibundus)  has  a 
black  head  during  summer,  as  its  English  name 
intimates.  During  the  winter,  however,  the 
black  color  on  the  head  disappears  ;  and,  when 
in  this  dress,  it  has  been  regarded  i)y  many  as  a 
distinct  species,  under  the  n.ame  of  the  liedlcg- 
ged  Quit. 

In  many  other  birds  there  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference, in  point  of  color,  between  the  summer 
and  the  winter  plumage,  altho'  not  so  striking  as 
in  those  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  co- 
lors of  the  summer  feathers  are  rich  and  vivid; 
those  of  the  winter  obscure  and  dull.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  dunlin  (Tri'iga  dljiinaj 
whose  summer  plumage  is  much  inlermixed  with! 


these  animals  are  i)laced  in  a  situation,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  considerably  lower  th.tn 
their  own,  the  black  animal  will  give  out  its  heat 
by  radiation  to  every  surrounding  object  colder 
than  itself,  and  speedily  have  its  temperature  re- 
duced ;  while  the  white  animal  will  part  witli  its 
heat  by  radiation  at  a  much  slower  rate.  The 
change  of  color  in  the  dress  of  animals  is  there- 
fore suited  to  regulate  their  temperature  by  the 
radiation  or  absorption  of  caloric. 

While  it  is  requisite  that  the  temperature  of 
some  species  should  be  preserved  as  equally  as 
possible,  the  cooling  effects  of  winter  are  like- 
wise icsisted  by  an  additional  quantity  of  heat 
being  generated  by  the  system.  An  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  clothing  takes  place  to  prevent 
that  heat  being  dissipated  by  communication  with 
the  cold  objects  around,  and  the  dress  changes  to 
a  wliite  color,  to  prevent  its  loss  by  radiation.  In 
summer,  the  pei'nicious  increase  of  temperature 
is  prevented  by  a  diminished  secretion  of  heat  or 
the  secretion  of  cold,  increased  perspiration,  the 
casting  of  a  portion  of  the  winter  covering  and  by 
a  superior  intensity  of  color  in  the  remainder  giv- 
ing it  a  greater  radiating  power.  This  last  cha- 
racter would,  in  the  sunshine,  by  absorbing  heat, 
prove  a  source  of  great  inconvenience,  were  its 
-•tt'ects  not  counterbalanced  by  other  arrangements, 
and  by  the  oppoi-tunity  of  frequenting  the  re- 
freshing shade,  or  bathing  in  the  stream. 

In  those  cases,  where  particular  parts  only  of 


black  and  rufous  color,  but  whose  winter  plu-  ^^^  clothing  change  their  color,  there  are  proba- 
mage  is  dull  and  cinereous.  In  its  winter  dress  i^ly  local  circumstances  connected  with  the  se- 
it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  imdeiicretions,  or  the  sexual  system,  which  renders 
the  name  of  T.  cinclus,  ov  Purre.  Similar  in- jsuch  arrangements  necessary.  Hair  growing 
stances  might  be  produced  in  the  wagtails,  lin- Ifi'Oi"  a  part  which  has  been  wounded,  is  always 
nets,  and  plovers,  and  a  great  many  other  birds,  ipaler  colored  than  that  which  is  produced  oi>  the 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  changes 'rounder   parts,   intimating  the  operation  of  local 


are  observed  to  take  place,  indicate  their  depen- 
dence on  temperature,  as  connected  with  the  sea- 
son. The  deep  colors  of  the  summer  dress  are 
exchanged  for  the  lighter  or  whiter  colors  of  the 
winter,  with  a  rapidity  and  extent  proportional  to 
the  changes  of  the  .seasons.  During  a  mild  au- 
tumn, the  shifting  of  the  dark  for  tlie  light  co- 


causes  on  the    coloring  secretions,  or  local  pur» 
poses  to  be  served  by  the  change. 

It  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
wasteful  dissipation  of  the  heat  of  the  system, 
that  the  dress  of  many  animals  becomes  lighter 
colored  in  old  age,  and  that  the  human  hair  turns 
grey.     Young  animals  seldom  present  the  same 


lorcii   dress  proceeds  at  a  very  slow  pace;  andjdress  and  vivid  colors,  &c.  which  they  assume 
when  the   winter  also   continues  mild,  the  white  jupon  arriving  at  maturity. 

dress  i.  never  fully  assumed.     In  some  species,  as  j     xhe  change  of  color  which  takes  place  in  the 
the  bltck  guillem<,t,  the   white   wmter  dress  is  dress  of  some  animals  during  winter,  is  suppos- 


never  acquired  in  this  climate,  although  its  ash 
colored  plumage  intimates  a  tendency  to  the 
change.  In  the  climate  of  Greenland,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  is  complete,  and  the  plu- 
mage is  of  a  snowy  whiteness  ;  as  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  in  the  col)''ction  of  the 
Dublin  Society  in  1816,  in  a  specimen  in  its  win- 
ter dress,  brought  from  Greenland  by  in  intelli- 
gent  an    enterprising    naturalist.   Sir  Charles 

GlESECKE. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  color  of  the  clothing 
of  many  animals  changes  with  the  season,  and 
that,  however  diversified  the  summer  di-ess  may 
be,  the  color  during  winter  approaches  to  white, 
it  may  now  be  asked.  What  benefit  is  derived 
from  this  arrangement  f 

The  rate  at  which  bodies  cool  is  greatly  innu- 
enced  by  their  color.  The  surface  which  reflects 
heat  most  read'ly,  suffers  it  to  escape  but  slowly 
by  radiation.  Reflection  takes  place  most  readi- 
ly in  objects  of  a  white  color,  and  from  such, 
consequently,  heat  will  radiate  with  difficulty.  If 
we  suppose  two  animals,  the  one  of  a  black  color, 
and  the  other  white,  pl.iced  in  a  higliev  tempera 
ture  than  that  of  their  own  body,  the  heat  will 
enter  the  one  that  is  black  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity, and  elevate  its  temperature  considerauly 
aoove  the  other.  These  differences  are  observ 
aole  in  wearing  black  and  light  colored  clothes 
during  a  hot  day.     When,  on  the  other  hand, 


ed  to  serve  other  purposes  than  the  regulation  of 
their  temperature.  The  white  garb  which  they 
assume,  assimilates  them  to  the  color  of  the 
snow,  and  in  this  way  they  are  considered  as 
better  able  to  escape  the  observation  of  their 
foes. 

All  our  conclusions  concerning  final  cause.Sj, 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  very  extended  observa- 
tions, lest  we  delineate  arrangements  which 
would  be  productive  of  pain  and  ruin  to  many 
species,  where  we  intended  to  unfold  the  marks 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  If  the  white  «lr  ss 
of  the  alpine  hare  and  ptarmigan  concealed  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  eagle,  the  cat,  and  the 
fox,  these  last  by  being  deprived  of  their  ordina- 
ry food,  would  be  in  danger  of  starvation  and 
death.  But  this  variation  of  color  is  not  confined 
to  weak  or  defoiceless  animals.  Beasts  and  birds 
of  prey  are  likewise  subject  to  the  change. 
Hence,  if  it  yielded  protection  to  some,  it  would 
enable  others  to  prey  with  greater  certainty  of 
success  on  their  defenceless  neighbors  Many  of 
these  rajiacious  animals,  (as  the  ermine  for  ex- 
ample, »%  hicli  is  at  all  times  well  qualified  to  pro- 
vide tor  its  wants  oy  its  determmed  boldness,  ex- 
treme agility,  ai  d  exquisite  smell,)  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  such  assistance.  If  this  change  ex- 
tends to  the  rapauous  as  well  as  the  defenceless, 
it  may  likewise  be  observed  in  aiiuatic  as  vrgU  its 
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intevc'^'nal  animils.  In  reference  toaquatic  ani- 
iiia's  Wf  v.ouU!  ask,  What  protection  is  alfovdo 
U'  the  lilac!-  i;\ii!leinoi,  during  the  winter,  hv  its 
rnottlfd  plunnaire,  riv  to  the  little  auk,  hv  its  white 
chin,  since  the  whiter  their  dress,  so  much  the 
more  unlike  the  da-k  colored  water  of  the 
cloudtd  stiison  in  wliich  it  is  exhibited  i"  The 
popular  oj)inion  on  the  subject  nnust  be  relinqiii'-h- 
ed  as  untenable  ;  especinilv  as  the  change  of  ro- 


may  f1o  anv  thini;  they  please  for  manufactures, 

and  of  course,  for  any  other  branch  of  inlustrj, 
])rovided  they  will  only  call  it  encouracffinenl  .' 
and  tnoderati'  aid  J  Next,  it  is  with  equal  faci- 
lity asserted,  in  a  kind  of  genealogical  way,  th:it 
this  encouragement,  ajjplied  to  woollen  f.ibricks, 
would  be.a;f:t  a  "  jirompt  home-market  tor  wool  ;" 
this  market  would  be.ijet  "  sheep  husb.mdry," — 
siieep  husbandry   would    beget  "inseparable  iin 


lor  from  dark    to  white  does  not  vaiy,  howe\  erjjr  vements  in  agriculture,"  and  lasily  and  most 
difi>rei;t    the  habits   or  even  stations  of  the  ani- 
mals may  bt  in  which  it  takes  place. 
f7o  he  continued: ) 
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POLT TIC  \L  ECONOMY. 


surjjrisingof  all,  this  would  beget  "  i/idc/ifnd'  ncc- 
an  ■  conten<"  in  every  part  of  th  state  ;  which 
compri^hciids  "  every  liic-sijig  that  wise  men  de- 
siie."  Verily,  Mr.  liilitor,  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  all  my  little  reading,  like  this  lapid,  an  I  re- 
riprocating  procreatian,  unless,  indeed,  it  cm  be 
foimd  (I  mean  no  irreverence)  in  some  of  the 
chapters  of  Genesis.     One  word  as  to  M^e  desire^ 


En'OURAgementofDomvsticManufacturfs.  oi   wise  men— no.   holding  myself  ainoMg  that  fa- 
Dkar  SiR  vored  class,  I  caiuiot   so   well  tell,  nor  even  ima- 

Should  any  apology  to  our  agricultural  breth-  guie  every  blessing  that  a  wise  man  does  de- 
ren  appear  necessary,  (which  God  forbid,)  for  sire:  but  I  know  very  well  what  a  foolish  one 
addressing  you  on  a  topic  of  political  economy,  I  (if  vou  please  so  to  call  him)  does  not  desire, 
hope  fi  find  it  in  the  vital  importance  of  the  sub-  and  that  is,  any  congressional  aid  m  regulating  ei-j 
ject  to  the  public  weal  ;  as  well  as  in  the  ptculi-  ther  his  viands  or  apparel.  But  if  all  the  momen-j 
ar  interest  that  we  agriculturists  have  in  forming  tous  matters,  so  briefly  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Feather- 
correct  opinions  on  it,  and  causing  them  to  be  re-  stonhaugh,  are  to  be  adjusted  by  a  process  at 
spected  in  our  national  councils.  once  so  plain  and  compendious,  why  do  our  legis- 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point,  my  present  pur-  lators  mock  us  poor  clodhoppers  with  the  vain^ 
pose  is  to  endeavour  to  call  the  serious  attention  pretence  of  great  caution,  difficulty  and  delay 
of  our  friends  and  brethren  to  certain  jji-evalent  being  necessary  in  fixing-  the  point  of  interfer- 
errors  of  a  ruinous  tendrncv  boih  toouragricul  ence  to  which  they  may  go,  in  making  us  eat,, 
tuie  and  commerce  ;  which,  unless  somethi'ig  drink,  and  wear,  see,  smell,  and  hear,  whateverj 
con  be  said  or  done  to  check  such  unnatural  hal-  they  may  fancy,  both  as  to  kind,  quality  andj 
lucinations.  threaten  to  infect  many  of  the  quantity  ?  Why  so  much  preaching  before  execu- 
very  men  who  will  suffer  most  from  them,  and  tion  ?  It  is  surely  an  instance  ot  wanton  cruelty  ,| 
whose   professions  (one   would  think)    ought   to  little  less  b.arbarois  tiian  that  of  the  cat,  tanta-' 


regards  the  main  suliiect, — sheep,  lately  i)ubli,h-  in  tender  commiseration  of  our  meagre  purses, 
lisiied  in  your  paper,  and  signed  G.  F  Feather-  we  are  permitted  to  regale  ourselves  with  a 
stonhauyrh.'  It  contains  the  following  remarks,  drink  of  cogniac  grog,  a  mug  of  brown  stout,  or  a 
■which,  1  confess,  took  me  nearly  as  niurh  by  su'-  glass  of  wine  ;  to  settle  our  stomachs  with  a  bit 
nrise,  as  if  I  were  to  see  a  grav  e  parson  in  the  of  Cheshire,  Doul)le-Gloster,  Stilton,  or  Panne- 
midst  of  his  discourse,  spring  out  of  his  (julpit,  san  cheese  ;  or  to  indulge  our  bodies  vvith 
and  fall  to  capering  like  a  French  dancmg  mas-  shirts,  coats,  hats,  or  boots,  i*  soiEiething  between 
ter,  on  his  communion  table  : — so  inapposite,  out  a  quarter  and  a  half,  more  than  thevneed  cost  us, 
of  place,  and  out  of  character  for  a  farmer,  did  nay.  so  com'il -te  and  uncontroU  ible  must  b'-  th's 
they  appear.  co moisance  of  our  omn'ootent  masters,  that  even 

"The  time  appears  to  be  aiijiroarhin^',  when  the  -hemises,  gowns,  frocks,  caps,  ribbind;-,  and 
this  frugal  and  wise  fiovernmen'  may  be  indue-  feithcrs,  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  are  equal- 
ed somewhat  to  ciianre  its  po'.icy.  A  constant  ly  under  their  parental  guarrl'anship,  and  they, 
surplus  of  rev  r-nuf,  will  open  a  safe  road /&  the  the  said  daughters  and  wives,  migh'  b-  cnm- 
gra  i'lnl  enrnura^ement  of  manufactuV'Hi7iiv'ioi.,  pelled  either  to  substitute  for  them,  Mr.  Fea 
a"-i  which  th'  jnrr--uit!rin-*  iveul/h  and  akUl  of  'h'  therst.mhaugh's  sheep-skins,  or  take  Mother 
country  seenta  to   call  f.r      A   iiiodera'rf  oi'l  lo  Ev<-'v:pla'   'or  it. 

nianufactures  would  probable  produce  great  ef  .\m  !.  for  these  opinions,  an  onemv  to  Domestic 
fects.  .\  promijt  home  market  for  wool  wonl  '  Manufactures  •■  Heaven  forbid.  I  am  a  friend 
be  cr'-ateil  :  a  great  impulse  would  he  given  to  to  evert)  honest  kind  of  national  industry  ;  but 
sheep  husbandry,  and  to  the  insejjarable  im-  lei  tlic  n  all  stand  on  their  own  bottom,  and  bargrrn 
provements  in  agriculture.  There  vvoiil  1  be  a  ivith  each  other,  or  w'lom  they  please,  for  and 
steady  dtmand  for  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  /;» themselves.  If,  (as  Mr.  Featherstonhan -h 
coarsest  wools,  .nd  the  ag-'irultiirist  Wiiuld  soon  trnlv  savs)  "the  wealth  and  skill  of  he  cou;i 
become  indi /leiident  and  conteii'ed  in  every  part^try  is  increasing" — in  fjorl's  name  let  them  goon 
of  the  state — wherein  is  comjjrehended  every 'to  do  so,  but  let  our  statesmen  forbear  to  inter- 
blessing  thut  wise  men  desire." 

Here,  in  less  tnne  than  Mr.  I''eatherstonhaui';h 


could  have  given  a  crop,  slit,  or  swallow-fork  to 
one  of  his  own  Tup%  .iiid  with  full  as  litt'e  eere- 
nioiiv,  tliree  or  four  most  important  questions  in 
constitutional  and  political  l.nv,  are  settled  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  i)en.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
assumed  as  a  point   indisputable,   that  Congress 


*•  /    W.7S  '.veil — •mould  be  better — took   /ihys: 
(tad — dieil. 

j-   Uhat,    in    Ciod'H   name  .'  loould  this  gentti 
man  cull    moderate,  if  Jie  considers   the  present 
ihtties  nolhinff  y 


neddle  either  with  the  mode  or  the  measure 
■iiiv  farther  than  to  make  men  just  and  fair  in 
':'i."ir  dealings  This  is  dl  th  vt  a  free  govern 
■  )'.-i>t — unless  the  term  free,  means  despotic,  hzii 
V  right  to  do.  F.ut  admit  for  a  moment  this 
riivht  of  interference  to  the  full  extent  claimed — 
where  is  the  present  necessity,  for  its  exercise? 
If  under  existing  duties,  the  m?nufactiirer's 
prolits  increase,  (which  seems  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hvuids)  and  the  farmer's  ortvfits  diminish,  v.lv'-h 
is  equally  certain,  what  ima.ginable  reason  ran 
there  be,  for  believing  that  a  farther  augnenta 
tion  of  these  ta:--es  would  operate  difl'erently  ? 
would  it  still  raise  the  former,  ajid  depress   the 


latter  *  To  maintain  that  it  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  interest  ot  the  farmer,  would  be 
about  as  true  in  jiolitiral  economy,  as  it  would 
be  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  assert,  that  if  a  fel- 
low trying  to  swim  with  fifty  pouii'ls  tied  to  his 
heels,  sinks  only  chin  deep,  fifty  pounds  more  hung 
to  them,  would  make  him  float  breast  high. 
But  1  should  never  come  to  an  end,  were  1  t* 
enumerate  all  'he  monstrous  absurdities  involved 
in  this  doctrine  of  unlimited  puwei  in  Congress, 
to  encoucige  (as  it  is  called,)  any  branch  of  do- 
mestic Indus  ry,  that  they  chu.se,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any,  or  of  all  the  other  br.uiches. 

.Amon.^  these,  absurdities  tliere  can  be  none 
greater  in  my  humble  view,  than  the  opinion 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  iiuleptndence  and 
content,  is  to  encourage  doii.estic  manufac- 
tures by  lavv !  By  tiie  term  Independence, 
as  Mr.  Feaiherstonhaugh  uses  it,  and  indeed, 
as  it  is  every  where  used  in  those  everlast- 
ing essays  on  this  subject,  under  wiiich  our 
news-paper  editors,  and  all  their  readers  hue 
so  long  groaned,  I  understand  that  state  of 
the  nation  in  luhich  we  shall  come  nearest  10 
wanting  nolhintr  from  any  other  nation.  Of 
course,  if  '.»e  could  completely  reach  that  point, 
it  must  be — according  to  the  view  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  very  consummation  of  all  national 
felicity.  To  say  nothing  of  the  physical  impos- 
sibility resulting  from  the  n.iture  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
come, before  such  a  felicitous  scheme  couid  bo 
ar.complisheel — even  by  congressional  supremacy  ; 
1  would  ask  any  man  whose  brain  is  not  entirely 
addled  by  this  eternal  si.tngot  national  iiidepen» 
dence  resulting  from  the  national  encouragement 
of  home  manufactures — which  in  plain  English 
means  prohibition  of  many  foreign  commodities 
and  high  taxation  of  all  not  prohibited ; — I  would 
ask  him  what  would  become  of  that  foreign  com- 
merce which  all  the  hone  market  .ueii  swear  by 
all  their  Gods,  they  have  no  wish  nor  design  to 
destroy,  if  there  was  nothing  in  any  country 
upon  earth  that  we  wanted  ^  Nothing  surely, 
could  there  be,  if  their  project  of  making  home- 
markets  for  every  thiii.g,  can  be  realized  by  a 
c<incressioiial  fiat,  fiir  which  agriculture  is  to  pay 
until  these  gentlemen  cry — "enough"  What 
too,  would  bef-ome  tvf  the  very  manufactures 
•themselves,  which  they  say  could,  and  ivoutd, 
by  their  good  wishes,  be  made  for  exfiortation  ! 
not  to  mention  such  small  matters  as  the  various 
pi  o  lucts  of  Husbandry,  such  ascottoii,  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco  su.gar.  &c.  which  they  would  kir.dly 
allow  us  ihe  privilege  of  exporting,  after  we  had 
fed  them  at  their  own  prices, — proviiled  we  h.id 
!any  left,  as  we  jirobablv  sUould  liave,  unless  re- 
iduced  10  a  state  of  baroarism  ?  Would  other 
I  nations  want  them  ?  No,  for  we  ought  to  pre- 
sume that  ihey  also,  would  act  upon  the  same 
cunning  plan,  of  begetting  home  markets, — if  it 
really  be  the  iierr'ectioii  ot  political  wisdom; 
and  of  course,  they  would  w  .nt  nothing  from  us  I 
having  acquired  by  the  s.iinc  wise  contrivance, 
the  power  of  snpjilying  their  own  wants  within 
themselves.  The  consequence  of  this  delecta- 
ihle  cure  for  the  crying  evil  of  "o«  unfavorable 
j  balance  rf  trade  ;"  'of  this  millenium  for  all  poli- 
tical economists  of  the  Ferrapin-Policy  school, 
i  would  manifestly  be,  that  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  would  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  cease:  for  the  wants  of 
mankind  considered  as  distinct  nations,  which 
are  the  sole  cause  of  commerce,  being  all  sup- 
plied at  home — according  to  the  indepeiulent 
plan  :  no  possible  motive  couKi  exist  for  their 
farther  intercourse.  Hut  it  may  be  said,  that 
such  a  jiroicct  could  not  be  realized  for  the  whole 
world,  some  nations  being  utterly  incapacitated 
from  supplying  their  own  wants,  and  thereiore 
tluit  some  commerce    inu.<;t  still  cxiiS.      Aflmi; 
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this  to  as  greut  an  extent  as  these  gentlemen 
could  venture  to  ask,  without  the  most  glaring 
contradiction  of  ilicir  own  arguments,  still, 
most  of  the  ptrnicious  consequences  of  their 
doctrine  woukl  soon  follow  its  adoption.  For 
they  still  maintain  that  there  can  Ije  no  national 
independence  for  us,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
nation  is  compelled  by  our  own  government  to 
supply  our  own  Wiir.ts  within  ourselves: — for  this 
is  the  plain,  unsophisticated  meaning  of  all  the 
flourishes  we  have  seen  cut  aljout  such  e.rcour- 
agement  to  domestic  incUistry,  as  they  claim  for 
matter  of  right.  And  yet  they  profess  them- 
selves friendly  to  foreign  commerce   whose  very 


So  tar  does  this  retrogressive  contrivance  ap-  A  rejiovt  of  the  to!)ac.-o  inspected  at  and  dc- 
pear  to  me  from  soupd  policy,  that  was  there  no  liveied  from  fig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse 
middle  course,  I  .vould  mhiiitely  prefer  the  other  durmg  the  quarter,  commencihg  jntlie  Pftli  day 
extreme.  But  thanks  to  our  good  tortune,  weL.f  Juh ,  i,,  the  year  of  eighteen  hmi.hed  and 
are  not  driven  to  any  such  necessity.  Many  of! twenty-tliive,  anil  ei.dini'  the  fifth  dav  of 
our  wants  we  can  supplv  on  as  good  terms  at  jioher,  eighteen  hmidred  and  twenty-three 
home,   as  we    can   ahroad,  and   some  on  better,! 


Oc- 


without  taxing  either  agriculture  or  commerce 
111  any  such  tvay  as  these  gentlemen  are  jdeased 
to  denominate   Jirotection  and   cncrjuraifcmritt    to 

drjmestk  induslry  !     So  tar  let  us  go,   hut  no  fur- 

ther.     Government,  according   X.o  our  principles!  Nuinliei-de^ 
and  forms  of  it,  has   no   more   riglit   to  interfere' 
in    directing   what    we    sliall    niaiiul'acture,  and 
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existence  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which;  what  we  shall  buy, —  which  tlie)'  tlo  in  effect  by 
we  do  not  suJifUy  our  own  wants  within  our-|  means  of  duties  upon  foreign  commodities,  than 
selves.  >iot  that  1  am  against  it,  to  any  extent  they  have  to  make  us  ride  Mr.  Featherston 
to  which  it  may  be  carried  by   natural   means,  |  li^.ugh's  sheep,  inste  id  of  horses,  or  conmii  ..ny 


unconstrained  by  prohibitions,  bounties,  duties, 
and  all  the  other  machinery  of  the  hot-bed  po- 
licy. To  talk  of  exporting  without  im])orting, — 
ot  selling  without  bu)  ing,  is  a  jjalpable  absur- 
dity in  fact,  as  well  as  in  terms.  It  is  the  child- 
ish selfishness  of  eating  our  cake,  and  having 
it  too.  To  attain,  therefore,  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendence which  they  are  so  continually  eulogi- 
sing,— that  is  oy  executing,  as  well  as  poi 
eessing  the  power  created  by  taxation  on  all  for- 
eign commodities,  of  making  every  thing  which 
we  consume,  would  be  to  murder  foreign   corn- 


other  enormous  absurdity  that  could  be  named 
I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  friend  and  constant  reader, 

KL'KIS  CONSQLTUS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OK    THE     AMEUtCAN    FARMER. 

DISORDEJ^S  OF  CAl'TLE. 

October  25,  1823. 
Sir, 
In  your  paper  of  the  24th  instant,  a  correspon- 
dent from  Talbot,  complains  of  a  dreadful   mala 
merce  by  the  very   means  which  they   insist  willjdy  among  cattle  on  two  difFerent  farms — query,  if 
not  injure, — if  they  do  not   actually    nurture  it.jit  is  not  occasioned  bv  ove    feeding  on  turnip  lops? 
Nay  more,  such  an   achievement  would  have  a! — I  have  seen  similar  eRects produced  by  it — the 
constant   tendency  to    propel    us    back   towards; agony  of  mine    appeared   to  be    great — the  skin 
that   primaeval   state    in  which  every   man   was  and  flesh  much  rubbed  against  trees,  or  any  thing 
supposed  to   be  his  own  huuse-biiilder,   clothier,, they  could  get  at,   on  each  side  of   the  head — 
butcher,     cook,     and    every    thing    else.      For:  the)- did  not  live  over  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
nothing   can  be    atfirmed   in    favour  of    nations  hours 

living  independent   of  each  other,  which  wouldl  A  SUBSCRIBER, 

not   equally  apply  to  the  individuals  of  the  samej  1^  q  ^ 

nation  pursuing  the  same  plan;  nor  can  any  Good  news  for  our  agricultural  frie7ids.— On 
thing  be  said  in  praise  ot  the  division  ot  labour  asj  Wednesday  last  one  of  our  merchants  paid  as 
promotive  of  the  happiness  ot  a  single  nation' |,igh  ^s  lls_  pe,.  bushel  for  1200  bushels  of  wheat, 
considered  apart  troin  the  rest  ot  the  world,  thatlau  raised  by  one  man,  and  brought  to  this  mar- 
would  not  be  just  as  true  in  regard  to  the  whole!  ^et  in  the  canal  boat  Vermont,  from  Burlington, 
family  of  mankind.  Live  and  let  live  is  a  max  xhus,  while  the  market  price  in  the  city  of  New- 
ini  of  such  universal  application,  that  it  has  no,Vo,,k  for  northern  weatis  10s.  6d.  the  first  quality 
other  limitation  but  the  habitable  globe.  It  (Vom  the  same  quarter,  brings  eleven  sltillings  in 
this  reasoning  be  correct,— and  tor  the  hfe  oiti,-,^ market.  It  is  a  tact,  that  the  first  qu.dity 
me  I  cannot  perceive  wherein  it  is  detective  ;|of  wheat  does,  and  probably  always  will,  com- 
foreign  commerce  must  be  not  only  highly  bene-i^jand  a  higher  price  in  this  market,  than  in  any 
ficial,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  0^^^^  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  for  reasons 
of  the  whole  human  race,  and,  a  tortiori,  to  each  ^hich  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
different  community  into  which  it  is  divided.lvj^.  the  very  extensive,  flourishing  business  in 
All  which  seems  reedful  for  its  maintenance   mj  v^hich  many  of  our  capitalists  are  engaged 


the  fullest  extent  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  to 
leave  iito  the  influence  of  this  natural  necessity, 
resulting troin  the  mutiia  wants  r  1  individuals  and 
nations.  Civilization  itself — a  blessing,  (by  the 
way,)  as  far  more  estimable  than  what  these 
home-market  gentlemen  call  national  indejieu- 
dence,  as  knowledse  is  better  than  ignorance, 
is  the  very  child  of  its  bosom  ;  and  110  more  able 


Troy  Sentinel. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DEK  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Herring  Creek,  Tracy's  Landing 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 


to  exist  without  it,  than  man  himself  is,  without]','*^  fir^t  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen   hun- 

the  living  principle  which  animates  his  body,  and:^'^"   ""''   twenty-three,  and  ending  on   the  first 

day  ot  October,    eighteen   hundred   and  twenty- 


gives  efficacy  to  his  will.  Indeed,  the  great  va- 
riety of  soils  and  climates  which  we  find  on  the 
planet  we  inhabit,  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  ex- 
plained but  on  the  supposition  that  the  Goil  of  all 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  benevolently  design- 
ed that  the  respective  wants  of  our  fellow  mortals 
reiiulting  from  this  variety,  should  form  the  indis- 
soluble ligament  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  be- 
causk  the  only  means  of  continually  supplying 
these  wants,  is  by  continual  and  friendly  inter- 
course. To  attempt,  therefore,  to  diminish  this 
intercourse  by  human  laws,  is  in  fact,  impiously 
to  endeavour  to  counteract  one  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous laws  of  the  divine  legislator  of  the  uni- 
verse. 
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JOHN  H.  TILLARD,  Inspector. 
Trsasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  24,  1823 

True  Cofiy,  Jrom  the  original   rejiort  on  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD.  Tr.W.S.Md. 
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fiASSAVVAV  PINDELL,  Inspector. 
Tueasuuy  On-icE.  Annapolis,  Oct.  21,  1823. 
True  C'ojiy  from  the  fyriginul  rc/ioi  e  on  file  in 


this  office. 


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  .Md. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livereil  from  Fiscataway  Inspection  VVareiumse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  seventh 
day  of  July,  in  the  \ear  eiglueeii  luiiidred  and 
tweiitv  hree,  and  endmi;  on  the  m..iIi  day  of 
October  in  th'  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twentv-three. 
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JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspector. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,   Oct.  18,   1823. 

irue  Co/iy,Jrom  the  original  refwrt  on  Jite 
in  this  office. 

B.   HARWOOD.  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 

Great  firice  oj  Tobacco. — A  single  hogshead 
of  tobacco,  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Frederick  county,  Md.  was  sold  in  George- 
town, at  the  enormous  price  of /iy^/  dotlura  jier 
hundred  weight!  So  much  for  care  and  at- 
tention in  the  cultivation  of  the  article.  Five  or 
six  hoi^sheads  of  a  quality  somewhat  less  excel- 
lent sold  at  an  average  of  aboMt  thirty  dollars  per 
hundred  weight. — A'at.  InteU 


a    fourth    of   JULY    TOAST. 

DRANK    IN     VIRGINIA. 
Why    are   the   community  so   much    embar* 
rassed  ? 

Because  Banks    lend    money,  that    have    not 
got  it  to  lendY — and 

Because  people  spend  money  who    hare  not 
(•aT~ned  it  to  sfi-jid. 

REMEDY. 
Own  the  mone>    before  you  lend  it ; 
Earn  the  money  before  you  spend  it. 


Duncansville,  South  Carolina,  October  17,  1823. 
"  Our  crops  of  eorn  and  cotton  in  this  district 
are  fine,  and  if  there  had  not  been  planted  in  our 
state  this  year  much  less  cotton,  and  more 
corn  than  the  last  ;  there  would  have  been  a 
very  fine  crop  of  cotton  for  this  year.  In  oiir 
lower  districts  we  have  had  less  rot  this  year 
than  usual.  But  1  am  informed  it  is  much 
worse  than  hitherto  in  some  of  the  upper  dis- 
tricts. Taking  all  things  into  consideration  I 
must  conclude  that  the  cotton  crop  of  this 
year  will  be  less  than  the  tet  year's  crop.    The 
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[-November  r,  18^^ 


corn  crop  much  greater  than  the  last— much 
more  planted,  iir.d  tlie  product  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  crop  of  1822. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  cotton  crop  of  this 
year  the  great  increase  of  the  culture  of  indigo 
has  been  overlooked  in  toto. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  CORN— and  novel 

MODK  O.-'  PLANTING  IT. 

J  friend  on  a  I'isit  to  A'eW  York,  nvh  o  is  liabitu 
ally  attentive  to  the  state  of  domestic  induslru, 
and  the   /iroffress    of  /lu'blic   imjn-ovcments — 
writes  us  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sik, 

John  and  Matthew  Pratt  of  Eaton,  Madison 
county.  New  York,- have  raised  this  year,  680 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  from  4  acres  of  land — 
last  year  thev  raised  jl7A  bushels  from  5  acres  ; 
•will  bet  8200,  that  within  3  years,  they  will 
raise  200  bushels  from  one  acre — they  prepare 
their  land  well,  then  make  by  a  shovel  plough,  a 

and 


fct:t  in  the  coldest  wea.her,  but  a  pleasant  glow 
of  heat  through  the  wiiol.-  stage,  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  a  stove  room. 

. -^mi-O'^'^^ 

The  following  lines  from  the  Albany  Plough 
Boy,  rival  the  sweetest  strains  of  Shenstone  or 
of  Akenside.  Like  those  writers,  all  Mr. 
South  wick's  effusions  breathe  the  same  open- 
ness of  heart,  the  same  abhorrence  of  dupli- 
city and  exalted  love  of  virtue. — Rochester 
Telegrajih. 

TO  A  COUNTRY  GIRL, 

11  ho  expressed  a  wish  to  lead  a  Town  Life* 

BY  S.  SOUTHH'ICK. 

Sweet  Mary,  sigh  not  for  the  town, 

Where  vice  and  folly  reign — 
Spurn  not  the  humble  homespun  gowm 

That  suits  the  rural  plain. 


ii?2i:ii  i^iiisj^:i^ia. 


trench  20  inches  wide,  put  in  their  manure  anu  j_^  ^^,,      _.^^,^^^  ^^^  ^j^^,^    1^,.^ 
cover  it— 2  feet  9  inches  off.  they  make  a  similar  ,     y^,j,/j,i„,jie  hearts  'betray, 
trench,  place  their  manure,  and  so  on  through  the  ^^^  ^^^^    .^  ^^.^^.^^  ^^j^^  wander  there 
fie!.'— they  then,  over  the  trench,  drill  in  their      ^^.^  ^^^.^  ^^  [^^^  ^1^^;^.  ^^^^._ 
corn  thus  : 


six  inches  apart  each  way. 


G 

d 


space  between  the  three  rows. 


The  tradesman  plays  his  wily  part. 
To  take  the  stranger  in — 

The  profligate  displays  his  art. 
The  modest  maid  to  win — 

He  lures  her  to  perdition's  brink 
By  every  treach'rous  scheme. 

Then  leaves  the  hnpless  wretch  to  sink 
In  pleasure's  guilty  stream  ! 

When  com  is  at  a  proper  state,  they  with  a  I'glit  xhe  flaunting  crowd  that  seem  so  gay, 
plow,  throw   a  small  furrow  up  on  each  hill  and       ^^^  please  you  for  a  while — 
hoe  it  in.    As  this  exceeds  all  our  southern   ideas  g^^  ■  •     ^j[j^  j]jggg  ^^^ij  ,.3,  ely  stay, 
of   corn  produce,    I   think   you   will   do  well   *"        ■  ... 

■write  them  on  the  subject. 

Ac7«  York,  30th  October,  1823. 


Or  sweet  contentment's  smile. 


A  correspondent  from  Queen  Ann's  county, 
Md.  remarks,"  that  it  is  believed  one  twentieth  of 
the  new  corn  is  rotten  in  the  afield,  owing  either 
to  the  excessive  wet,  or  the  chinch  bug." 

Baltimore,  jVov.  3,  1823. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  application 
will  be  made  te  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  at 
their  next  session,  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  re- 
specting hogs — extending  the  operation  of  the 
law  to  eight  rhiles,  instead  of  its  present  limits. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir — I  judge  from  this'  notice,  that  it  is  desirt 
ed  to  prevent  hogs. running  at  large,  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.  If  I  mistake  not,  thf  re  was  a 
trial  in  Talbot  County,  between  Lloyd  and 
TilgVman,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  hogs 
had  not  the  privilege  of  going  where  they  pleas- 
ed.— The  prohibition  extending  throughout  the 
state. 

I  think  you  would  render  much  service  to  your 
subscribers  in  this  state,  by  procuring  and  pub 
iishing  in  your  paper  (even    an  abstract  of)  the 
law  as  it  is,  upon  the  subject.    ,  .  _. 

It  shall  be  done. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

A  Hint  to  Stage  Owners. — The  inconvenience 
and  misery  of  cold  feet,  while  riding  in  stages  in 
the  winter,  is  obviated  in  the  north  of  France,  by 
means  of  pewter  tanks,  (made  after  the.  manner 
of  water  plates,)  being  fitted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stages,  and  filled  with  hot  water  at  each  stop 
.ping  place,  wtiich  impart  net  anly  warmtltto  the 


The  splendid  dome  that  proudly  rears 

Its  gilded  roof  on^high. 
Full  oft  conceals  pale  envy's  tears 

And  disappointment's  sigh. 

There  foul  ambition  loves  to  dwell. 

False  pride  and  lust  of  fame — 
There  malice  and  revenge  rebel 

Against  the  good  man's  name. 

Ah  !  little  do  you  know,  sweet  maid 

What  are  the  city  spoils, 
\Vhere  villains  ply  the  canting  trade. 

And  fraud  is  drest  in  smiles. 

Then  Mary  sigh  no  more  to  rove, 

Or  change  your  native  fields, 
The  rural  walk,  the  verdant  grove. 

For  all  the  city  yields. 

And  when  some  swain  of  soul  sincere, 

Shall  seek  your  love  to  gain. 
Trust  to  his  faith  nor  never  fear 

That  you  shall  trust  in  vain. 

So  shall. your  rustic  life  be  spent. 
With  every  blessin.g  crowned — 

Within  your  doors  shall  sweet  content 
And  failhful  love  be  found. 

.And  when-your  infant  offspring  rise, 

A  mother's  smile  to  greet, 
Tlie  joy  that  sparkles  in  their  ey-es, 

Shall  your  own  bliss  complete  ! 

Your  tide  of  life,  thus  even  flowing 

Wi-11  ebb  at  last,  'tis  true — 
When  calm  with  hope  your  bosom  glowing^ 

You'll  bid  th€  world  adien  !' 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  November  7,  1823. 

J7"  A  brief  sketch  of  the  Cattle  Show  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number,  and  the  reports  at 
lar.ge  as  soon  as  we  receive  them.  In  the  mean 
time  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  know, 
that  the  exhibition  ot  the  first  day,  has  been 
much  better,  and  more  satisfactory,  than  could 
have  been  expected,  considcrin.g  the  very  unfa- 
vorable sliite  of  the  weather.  All  unite  in  opi- 
nion as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  exhibitions, 
i^nd  measures  are  in  progress,  to  secure  their  ex- 
tension and  continuance. — We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  h.ive  soon  another  and  a  welcome 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  beautiful  and  well  re- 
gulated exhibition  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland. 

'  Oy  Since  writing  the  above  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition  has  closed.  Though  the  weather 
continued  very  unfavourable,  the  assemblage 
on  the  Second  Day  was  very  numerous  and 
highly  respectable ;  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
good  spirit  with  which  all  the  various  du  ies 
of  the  Committees  were  performed,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  of  this  day  conducted,  may 
be  considered  as  highly  propitious  to  the  best 
views  and  hopes  of  the  Society. 

The  Ploughing  Matches  were  exceedingly  well 
arranged  and  attracted  great  attention ;  eight 
ploughs  moved  simultaneously  for  the  prizes — 
and  all  performed  admirably.  The  victors,  who- 
ever they  may  prove  to  have  been,  may  esteem 
their  honours  the  more  for  having  beaten  such 
worthy  competitors. 

The  inclemency  of  the  day,  and  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  deprived  the  Society  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  address,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Gen.  Harper :  whereupon  it  was 
Resolved,  to  request  a  copy  of  it  for  publication 
in  the  American  Farmer. 

After  the  premiums  were  delivered,  the  Socier 
ty  dined  together  in  great  harmony,  and  with  an 
evident  manifestation  of  augmented  zeal  and  re- 
solution to  persevere  in  the  objects  of  their  Asss* 
elation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  closed  (with  the 
sale  at  public  auction  of  a  variety  of  valuable  do- 
mestic animals. 


AAAevne^'  Gov*  and  ^a\t 

FOR  SALE. 

In  consequence  of  her  owner  being  desirous  t« 
attend  exclusively  to  another  selected  breed  of 
cattle,  he  will  sell  a  full  blood  imported  Alder- 
ney  cow,  six  years  old  ;  which  is  thought  to  be 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
breed  in  America. — She  is  of  a  laige  size,  and  so 
exceedingly  good  tempered,  that  any  child  can 
milk  her — and  the  superior  qu;'.lity  of  her  milk 
fully  justifies  the  highest  encomiums  on  record 
upon  that  subject  ;  her  calf  is  a  female  of  three 
weeks  old,  aiiU  was  got  by  a  full  bred  Devon  bull, 
which  cross  is  represented  in  the  English  prints, 
as  being  superior  to  any  other. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Editor, 
Baltimo'-e,  .\ov.  6tli,   1S:J3. 

The  above  cow  is  well  known  to  the  Editor, 
who  has  often  seen  her  milked,  and  bought  one 
of  her  calves  which  he  sold  to  Commodore 
Chauncey. — She  is  decidedly  the  finest  cow  of 
that  breed  he  has  ever  seen,  and  would  be  a  rich 
Hrize  to  the  owner  of  a  butter  dairy. 

Kdit.  Am.  Far. 
— *■ 

Pi  .nt'.-d  every  Fiidav at  j;4  per  annum,  Wir  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU.  K** 
t.ir.  by  .lOSEFri  KOBINSON,  im  iIh-  North  Wfj.t  curair  of  Market 
anj  Behidere  sU'eet*.  Bnliiniore  ;  wbere  every  dest;riiniiui  of  Uoiik 
and  Job  Priiiliiig  is  evecmetl  wuli  iieauie,s  und  dt^jwloli — Orders 
rrora   a  distanee   fur  PKl.SriNG   or    lllNDINO,  wnb  projjerj'' 

reeoous  pronij^ftj  atiriided  io,  aUdresxd  lo  i.  Rottmuu,  naltt 
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AGRICULTURE. 


REPORTS 
Of  the  Committees  of  the  Ma&sachusetiK Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  to  the  fircmiums  awarded  at 
the   Cattle  Show  and  exhibition  of   Manufac- 
tures,  held  at   Brighton,  on    Jl'ednesday    and 
Thursday,  the  \Slh  and  16th  of  October,  1S23. 
^Continued  from  A'o.  33,  /!age2S0.] 
PLOUGHlNCi  WITH  OXEN— No.  V. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums 
on  the  Plougliing  by  single  teams,  or  one  yoke  of 
oxen,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigneil  them, 
and  report  as  follows,  viz  : — That  nine  persons 
entered  as  comi>eutors,  and  drew  from  the 
eleven  lots  laid  out  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
nitnts,  as  follows  : 

No.   9.    Josejjh    Dudley,   of   Sutton,    himself 

ploughman, ,  driver.     Work  performed 

in  26  minutes,  12  furiows  turned. 

No.  10  Lincoln  Fearing,  of  Boston,  E.  Gush- 
ing jjloughnian,  Giles  Woodman  driver.  Work 
performed  iu  29J  minutes  ;  10  furrows  turned. 

No.  11.  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  himself  plough- 
man, Isaac  Hatliawey  driver.  Work  performed 
in  31  minutes  ;  13  furrows  turned. 

Ho.  12.  Leonard  Stone,  of  Watertown,  Solo- 
mon Sargent  ploughman,  Jonas  Smith  driver 
Work  performed  in  28J  minutes  ;  13  furrows 
turned. 

Mo.  13.  I.saac  Cook,  oi  Brookline,  Isaac  Cook, 
Jr.  ploughman,  Isaac  Cook,  Jr.  driver.  Work 
performed  in  35  minutes  ;  13  furrows  turned. 

No.  14.  Stephen  Marsh,  of  Sutton,  Simeon 
Pheli)hs  jjlonghnian,  Stephen  Marsh  diiver. — 
Work  performed  in  27  minutes  ;  12  furrows 
turned. 

No.  35.  Aai'on  Davis  Williams,  of  Roxbury, 
Lewis  Barker  ploughman,  Lewis  Bliss  driver. — 
Work  performed  in  32i  minutes  ;  14  furrows 
lurm  d. 

No.  16.  Joseph  Miles,  of  Concord,  Silas  Lee 
ploughman,  Joseph  Miles  driver.  Work  per- 
formed in  25  minutes  ;   11  furrows  tuiiied. 

Your  committee  fee!  it  a  duty  to  report,  that 
all  the  work  was  well  performed,  and  did  great 
credit  to  the  performers  ;  but  having  only  three 
premiums  to  bestow,  afler  due  deliberation,  hav- 
ing examined  the  work  carefully,  award  as  fol- 
lows : 

To;  Isaac   Cook,  of    Brookline,    the  first 

premium  gl5 

Is-aac  Cook,  Jr.  as  Ploughman,  8 

Isaac  Cook,  Jr.  having  no  driver,  4 


To  Aaron  Da\is  Williams,  of  Roxbury, 


the  second  premium, 
Lewis  Barber,  Ploughman, 
l^cwis  Bliss,  Driver, 


827 
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REPORT,  NO.  VL 

The  committee  on  the  ploughing  match  of  tzvo 
flair  of  oxen  to  plough  one  quarter  of  an  acre, 
consisting  ot  John  Prince  as  chairman,  and  Josiah 
Titcomb  and  Paul  Upton,  beg  leave  to  report 
their  opinion  and  award  of  premiums  : 

That  four  plouglis  only  were  entered  to  con- 
tend for  the  three  premiums,  that  the   plough 
men  drew  for  lots  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  John  Sherman,  of  Sutton,  with  plough 
and  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  bean,  made  by  J. 
Hall  of  Sutton — said  Sherman  himself  plough- 
man, and  Austin  Sherman,  driver. 

No.  2.  Stedman  Williams,  of  Koxbnry,  plough 
made  by  Jesse  Warren,  of  Dedham,  with  wheel 
on  the  bean — said  Williams  ploughman,  and 
Samuel  Prime,  driver. 

No.  3.  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Roxluiry,  plough 
made  by  Jesse  Warren,  of  Dedham,  with  wheel 
and  cutter— Amos  Wyman  ploughman,  and  Aaron 
Stone  driver. 

No.  4.  Aaron  Davis  Williams,  of  Roxbury, 
plough  made  by  Jesse  Warren,  of  Dedham,  with 
wheel  and  cutter — Thomas  Howe  ploughman, 
and  David  Howe,  diiver. 

The  rules  and  regulations  were  explicitv    sta- 
ted to  the  ploughman,  •     .     .      . 
of  work,  the  state  o 


r. 
shal- 


:],  particularly  that  goodnessi     ,,' 
pf  the  cattle  when   (inishcd.r    ,  ' 
ikenas  criterions  in  decidin.^l^'     [ 
the  premiums,  and   that   the  committee  did   iiu't        ' 
wish  the  cattle  to  be  hurried,  as  good  work  could 


They  feel  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  state., 
that  the   goodness  and  well  training  of  the  3  and  . 
4  years  old  cattle  of  Mr.  Sherman  would  have  given 
him  a  fair  claim  for  the  first  premium,  had  he 

not  made  two  or  three   baulks   in  his  work. 

They  would  also  state,  that  the  work  of  M 
Curtis's  ])lough  was  very  fine,  but  rather  sha 
lower  than  their  rule,  or  any  other  plough. 

The  committee  feel  satisfied  that  all  engage* 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  doing  goo4 
work,  and  they  only  regret,  that  there  had  not 
been  more  competitors,  that  they  should  not 
have  had  the  unpleasant  feelings  of  leaving  a 
solitary,  faithful  and  deserving  one. 
(Signed) 

JOHN  PRINCE, 
JOSIAH  TITCOMB, 
PAUL  UPTON. 
Brighton,   Oct.  16,  1823. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

0.\  THE  APPELLATIVES,    QUALITIES,    HABIT^, 
AND  DEFi:CTS  OF  HORSES. 

Continued  from  A'o.  32,  fiage  250. 
I  shall  begin  with  generals,  proceeding  to  par- 


iticulars,  as  they   present    themselves  to  my  re 

"""?ction  ;  but  rather   studying   comprehensioi 

and  time  would  be  taken  as  criterions  in  decidin.^i^"'  "''"^'  ^^'^'^  the  graces  of  method  and  arrange 


ction  ;  but  rather   studying   comprehension 
in  the  graces  of  method  and  arrangc- 

which  is  contiuually  changing  all  things 


Time 
not  be  well  done,  when  over  driven  Thcv  have'  '  '"  '^°"'"^'^'  induced  various  alterations  in  the 
great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  work  was  yiiinomc"clature  of  the  stable.  Horses,  for  the  dif- 
excecdingly  well  performed,  and  the  cattle  came'  .'"^'"^  purposes  ot  the  saddle,  were  in  former 
out  in  good  order,  and  could  all  of  them  with  case  I  -^'  termed  no^'s,  amblers,  fiacera,  stirrers, 
have  proceeded  to  do  double  the  work  if  requi'-- 1'.™'''''"?'  "<"■*"'  lobbies,  great  horses,  or  horses 
ed.  The  onlv  difKcukv  the  committee  experi-!*"""  '"^  buf]  iaddle  (for  war)  hunting-horses, 
ence  is  in  deciding,  andUiey  trust  from  the  pains r°'/':*'"'"*'  '"ff-'f^'-^f*- 
they  took,  that  the  unsuccessful  competitor  will     •   ■"^'^ '^PPdlatives,  whether  synonymous  or  dis' 


To  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  the  third  pre- 
mium. 
Do.  as  Ploughman, 
Isaac  Hathaway,  Driver, 


S6 

2 

gll 
The  committee  found  some  difficulty  in  award- 
ing the  ]  rin  iun.s,  ar.d  rej^ietled  that  ihev  had 
not  at  leiisi  one  more  to  bestow,  but  have  eiidea- 
voied  to  award  in  the  best  manner  the  nature  of 
Iht  subject  wouhl  permit  All  which  is  respcct- 
iuliy  subn.ittcd. 

(Signed;  GORIIAM  PARSONS, 

Citairman, 
ICHABOD  MCHuLb, 
FRANCIS  WlNSHiP. 
Jirighton,  October  16,  182). 
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not  feel  dissatisfied,  although  he  was  the  only  one 
thatcouldnot  obtain  a  premium,  thev  much  wish 
they  had  a  fourth  to  give  him. 

No.  1  finished  their  task  in  48  minutes  20  se- 
conds, v/ith  28  furrows  in  24  feet  width,  making 
10  1-3  inches  per  furrow — the  cattle  3  and  4  years 
old.  . 

No.  2  finished  in  44  minutes  20  seconds,  with 
26  furrows  in  24  feet,  making  11  inches  per  fur- 
row— cattle  3  and  8  years  old. 

No.  3  finished  in  49  minutes  30  seconds,  with 
26  furrows  in  24  feet  making  11  inches  per  fur- 
row— cattle  7  and  8  years  old. 

No.  4  finished  in  49  minutes,  with  28  furrows 
in  24  feet,  making  10  i.-j  inches  per  furrow — 
cattle  6  years  old. 

The  chairman  having  stated  his  wish  to  the 
committee  that  they  should  agree  on  the  premi- 
ums, if  not  he  would  be  called  to  the  unjjleasant 
task  of  deciding — which  he  is  happy  to  inform 
the  Trustees  he  was  not  required  to  do^— the 
committee  agreeing  in  opinion  to  award  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  first  premium  to 

Sttdnian  Williams — plough 
Himself  ploughman 
Samuel  Prime,  driver 


2dprem. — John  Sherman — plough 
Hin-.self  ploughman 
Austin  Sherman,  driver 


Sd  prem. — Aaron  D.  Williams — plougli 
'1  h'-itui'.^  ;ii,we,  ijloughinan 
David  Howe,  driver 
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tuictive,  in  present  equestrian  use  among  us,  are 
road-horses,  riding-liorsrs,  saddle-horses,  nags, 
cha/nnens  horses,  hacks,  hackneys,  ladies  horses', 
or  pads,  hunters,  running  horses,  racers,  race- 
horses, gallo/iere,  welter-horses,  managed  horses, 
chargers,  troo/i-horses,  /losthacks,  or  /tost-horses, 
trotters,  cantering  hacks,  or  canterers,  horses 
which  carry  double,  cobs,  galloways,  /lonim,  and 
mountain-merlins. 

Chafimeus  horses,  or  common  road-hacks,  are  of 
the  strongand  serviceable  kind, having  little  orno 
racing-blood,  and  calculated  for  those  services,  in 
which  much  speed  is  not  required.  Hack  or  hack- 
ney, is  the  general  term  for  a  road-horse,  and  by  no 
means  conveys  any  sense  of  inferiority,  or  re- 
fers exclusively  to  horses  let  out  for  hire.  By- 
trotters,  we  do  not  understand  now,  as  formerly, 
horses  which  have  been  merely  accustomed  to 
that  pace,  but  such  as  excel  at  it,  in  respect  of 
speed  ;  a  similar  observation  holds,  respecting 
canterers,  but  it  usually  refers  to  their  powers 
of  continuance.  Gallopers  mean  race-horses.— 
Welter  horses,  are  gallopers  qualified  by  their 
strength  for  the  Welter  stakes,  weight  thirteen 
stone.  The  terms  galloway  and  poney,  refer 
solely  to  height.  .\I1  under  thirteen  hands,  are 
denominated  ponies  ;  from  that  height  to  thir- 
teen three,  they  are  called  galloways  ;  at  four- 
teen hands  they  are  deemed  sized  horses.  Of 
foals,  the  male  is  called  a  colt-foal,  the  fem  ile  3. 
filly-foal,  yearlings,  two-year-old,  &c.  Cobs, 
cl'vldy,  round-buttocked,  fixed  horses  about,  or 
not  much  above  the  galloway  size.  Of  the 
Mountain  Merlin,  I  have  not  heard  of  late  v  ears, 
nor  could  ever  obtain  any  definition. 

In  the  techiiial  phraseology  appropriated  t« 
this  subject,  a  bred  horse  is  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  pnie  racing,  or  Oriental  blood  ;  the  de- 
grees of  its  commixture  with  the  common  b'ood, 
or  breed,  of  this  country,  are  si'-:Tiifitd  by  the 
■  cims,  three-parts  bred,  half-bred,  blood-Xorses, 
or  having  a  shew  of  blood. 
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The  characteristic  signs  of  bloo^,  are  fineness  equally  good  stock,  may  not  be  bred  in  any  of  the  breed  of  horses,  and  why  shey  ( 
of  skin  and  hair,  symmetry,  and  regularity  of  other  counties,  provided  they  have  as  good  stal  e!<-,ev.'liere  ?  Expeticict  eathes 
prop<irtions  ;    length,  flatness,  and   depth,    par-  lions  and  mares,  and  pursue  the  business  with  as  hcu'.ty  at  all  in  the  case.     Any  ot 


generally  partake,  in  proportion  to  his  degree  of  The  influence  of  custom  over  the  human  mind  is 
blood.  truly    wonderful,  and    beyond  all  doubt  the  real 

Since  we  acquire  symmetry,  ea<ie  of  motion, 'cause  of  the  tardy  progress  of  improvement  — 
speed  and  continuance,  in  proportion  to  the  ra-  An  old  farmer,  was  making  bitter  complaints  of 
cing  blood  our  hacknies  and  hunters  possess,  it;thehigh  price  of  cart-horses,  and  the  heavy  tax 
may  be  demanded,  why  not  make  use  exclusive- !it  laid  upon  husbandry.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
ly  of  full-bred  horses?  Osmer  has  spoken  dc-|  not  breed  his  own  horses,  since  they  paid  so 
cidedly  in  their  favour.  I  have  heard  it  affirmediwell.  "  Aye,  ayt,"  said  he  "  but  you  know  this 
by  a  sportsman,  that  there  is  the  same  differ- ;is  not  a  breeding  county."  The  good  man  rented 
ence  of  motion  between  a  racer  and  a  common  ;fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  full  half  of  which 
bred  horse,  as  between  a  co.ach  and  a  cart.  It  j  was  fit  for  little  else  but  pasturing  of  cattle. 
is  moreover  a  fact,  although  it  does  not  lie  upon  |  Even  Mr.  Marshall,  before  quoted,  although 
the  surface,  that  no  oiher  horses  are  capable  of  Ihe  has  made  many  very  judicious  observations, 
carrying,  w'ith  expedition,  such  heavy  weights  ;  jrelative  to  horses,  has  not  been,  or  rather  was 
and  were  a  thirty  stone  plate  to  be  given,  and, not,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  rural  ceconomy  of 
the  distance  made  fifty  miles,  it  would  be  ever- .'Yorkshire,  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  contagious 
lastingly  won  by  a  thorough-bred  horse.  There  influence  of  established  prejuaice  ■  doubtless  be- 
is  only  one  way  in  which  a  bred  horse  would  be  jcause  it  related  to  a  subject,  upon  which  he  had 
beat  at  high  weights.  It  would  be  (to  use  a  not  bestowed  a  thorough  examination.  He  ob- 
queer  phrase)  by  making  it  a  stand-still  race  ;  in  serves  ;  "  In  Norfolk,  the  breeding  of  saddle- 
that  case,  I  would  back,  a  cart-horse  ,  I  think  he  horses  has  been  rtpea-.edly  attempted  without 
■would  beat  a  racer  by  hours.  Thorough-bred  success.  Yorkshire  stallions  have  been,  and  still 
hacks  are  the  most  docile  and  quiel,  and  the  are,  sent  into  Norfolk,  in  the  covering  season.-— 
least  liable  to  shy  of  all  others  ;  they  also  sweat  The  foals  may  be  handsome,  but  tliey  lose  their 
less  on  a  journey.  form  as  they  grow  up.     On  the  contrary,  in  York- 

Ke  y.'Uo  possesses  a  thorough  bred  hack  or  hun-  shire,  let  the  foal  whicli  is  dropped  be  ever  so 
ter,  sufficiently  short-legged,  lively,  and  active;  unjjromising,  it  wi!l,  if  ,iny  true  blood  circulate 
which  bends  its  knees,  and  goes  well  above  the  in  its  veins,  accjuire  fashion,  strength,  and  ac- 
ground,  and  has  sound  tough  feet ;  has  perhaps  tivity,  with  its  growth."  He  seems  to  refer 
obtained  every  qualification  he  can  wish,  for  the  these  advantages  to  "  the  influence  of  climature 
road,  except  trotting  ;  which  he  must  never  ex-  on  the  constitution  ;"  and  adds,  that  no  man  has 
pectl  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  in  a  bred  yet  been  able  to  breed  Arabian  horses  in  Eng- 
horse.  But  horses  of  such  a  description  are  not  land  ;  English  horses  in  France,  or  Germany  ; 
common,  because  unfit  for  the  turf ;  and  nobody,  nor  Yorkshire  horses  in  any  other  district  of 
as  yet,  has  bred  racers  expressly  for  other  pur-  England.  Only  the  general  principle  of  this 
poses.'  The  disadvantage  of  bred  cattle,  for  the  reasoning  appears  to  be  just  ;  the  application  is 
road  or  field,  are  too  great  delicacy,  rendering, totally  erroneous.  There  can  exist  no  doubt  of 
them  susceptible  of  harm,  from  wet  and  cold;  the  favourable  influence  of  genial  climature,  and 
tenderness  of  legs  and  feet;  too  great  length  of  rich  pasturage.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
leg  and  thigh,  and  pliability  of  sinew,  which  Y'^orkshire  has  ever  excelled  all  other  parts  of 
gives  a  more  extensive  compass  to  their  strokes,  i  England,  either  in  those  respects,  or  in  the  su- 
than  is  convenient  to  the  common  business  of  ri-!perior  quality  of  their  horses  ;  the  reverse, 
ding,  or  even  of  hunting;  their  stride  also,  na-. however,  at  this  time,  needs  no  proof.  In  the 
tural  sluggishness,  and  tender  feet,  occasion  I  number  of  horses  bred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
there  to  be  unsafe  goers.  the  superiority  of  Yorkshire,  but   it  appears  to 

Which  then  is  the  most  proper  species  for  the  !  me,  that  the  proportion  of  bad  ones,  has  been  full 
road?  or  rather  (since  ii  is  agreed  that  blood  is; as  large  in  that  as  in  any  other  county.  The 
absolutely  necessary)  how  much  ought  a  hackney  lY'orkshi re  bred  horses  have  long  and  often  been 
to  have?  I  believe  he  ought  either  to  be  three 'remarked,  for  their  heavy  heads,  round,  gummy 


cannot  be  ored 
les  there  is  no  dif- 
prop<irtions  ;  lengtn,  natness,  ana  oeptn,  par-  iions  anti  mares,  aim  [juisut  mc  Lfuomcaa  y..L,i  aa.ii,^..tj  <,i  mi  m  l.ln:uil^c.  n.iiy  other  county  hav- 
ticularly  in  the  shoulder  and  girting-place  :  swell  much  industry.  I  was  laughed  at  on  all  sides,  jing  made  choice  of,  and  set  off  originally  with 
of  the  muscles,  and  shew  of  substance  in  the  some  years  ago,  for  referring  the  whole  matterjthat  peculiar  species  (there  lies  the  jet  of  the 
fore- arms  and  thighs;  leanness  and  symmetry  to  custom,  plenty  of  land,  and  convenience  ;  and: business,  1  believe)  would  have  all  along  produ- 
of  the  head;  large  and  bright  eyes  ;  pasterns  for  asserting,  that  horse-breeding  might  be  car-  ced  much  such  another  breed,  varying  in  a  tri- 
sorcwhat  longer,  and  more  inclining  than  com-  ried  on  elsewhere,  with  equal  or  even  superior, fling  degree,  from  local  circumstances.  I  know 
mnn,  and  deer-like  hoofs.     Of  these  ahorse  will  advantages  to  those  experienced  in  Yorkshire. —  jof  no  county   in  England,  in   which  I  would   not 

pledge  myself  to  produce  a  race  of  Suflblk  hor- 
ses, so  original  in  all  respects,  as  to  defy  the 
penetration  of  the  best  jockies  of  tliat  county. — 
But  it  must  be  effected  by  a  more  perfect  me- 
tliod,  than  that  which  I  have  known  practised  by 
persons  resident  in  some  of  those,  which  are 
said  not  to  be  breeding  counties.  They  have 
been  desirous  <if  breeding  the  large  black  cart 
horses,  but  after  repeated  trials,  have  relinquish- 
ed it,  from  an  alleged  impossibility  of  bringing 
them  up  to  the  required  size  ;  and  yet  their  grass 
land  has  been  equal,  or  superior  in  goodness,  to 
that  of  the  native  soil  of  these  famous  cattle. — 
On  enquiry,  I  always  found,  that  they  indeed 
sent  their  mare  to  a  thorough-bred  horse  of  the 
species  in  request,  but  that  she  herself  was  sure 
to  be  one  of  the  common  stock  of  their  own 
county.  I  have  known  more  than  one  person  at- 
tempt to  breed  racers  upon  the  same  plan,  and 
with  equal  success. 

Major  Jardine,  in  his  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive letters  from  Barbary,  Spain,  &c.  observes, 
very  justly,  that  the  world  seems  to  be  divided, 
for  men,  as  well  as  cattle,  into  breeding  and 
feeding  countries  ;  the  determinations  however, 
to  either,  I  think  usually  depend  upon  accidental 
circumstances. 

The  natural  superiority  of  one  English  county 
over  another,  as  to  the  point  in  question,  has  al- 
ways been  over-rated.  Some  local  distinctions, 
no  doubt,  must  exist  ;  for  instance,  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Wales  and  Scotland  excel  in 
strength  of  constitution,  ability  to  carry  weight, 
and  toughness  of  feet  ;  but  are  deficient  in  size, 
figure,  and  speed. 

I  have  observed,  upon  the  little  attention, 
merited  by  the  colour  of  horses,  with  reference 
to  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  In  some  respects, 
it  may  interest  nice  and  curious  people,  who  are 
more  solicitous  about  external  appearance,  than 
great  and  useful  qualifications.  Thus,  greys  and 
browns,  spot  and  stain  very  much,  with  the  dirt 
.and  sweat,  and  are  made  dry  and  clean  with 
great  difficulty  ;  the  stains  remaining  longer  upo.i 
them,  than  on  other  colours.  Light  grevs,  nut- 
meg-coloured horses,  and  red  roans,  if  well-bred, 
perhaps  exhibit  that  symmetry  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, which  is  the  concomitant  of  high-racing 
lilood.  The  latter  never  fail  to  remind  sports- 
men of  the  old  school,  of  the  famous  Sedbury, 
said  to  have  been  the  justest  proportioned  horse 
ever  bred  in  England;  on  this  head  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made,  in  respect  to  the  legs  and 
hoofs  of  horses,  which  constant  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  best,  when  of  a  dark  colour. 

For  their  temperaments,  both  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, the  strictest  analogy  may  be  found  in  the 
human  species.  VVe  observe  among  horses,  the. 
hot,  irritable,  and  weak  ;  the  cold,  phlegmatic, 
slow,  and  durable  ;  with  all  the  various  interme- 
diate gradations.  It  can  be  only  by  way  of  re- 
freshing the  memory  of  his  readers,  when  an 
author  presumes  to  counsel  rliem,  to  make  choice 
of  a  medium. 

Hot  horses  are  generally  speedy  and  safe  go- 
ers, pleasant  to  ride,  the  best  flying  leapers,  and 
their  legs  stand  clean  and  dry,  in  the  stable  ;  but 
short  and  easy  tasks,  of  all  kinds,  suit  them  best; 
they  are  unfit  to  carry  heavy  weights,  and  if 
tncyfeed  well  when  they  play,  they  are  sure  to 


parts  bred,  as  much  as  to  say,  one  got  by  a  racer 
out  of  a  half  bred  mare,  or  vice  -versa,  or  one 
which  is  produced  from  good-shaped  hackney 
stock  on  both  sides,  both  sire  and  dam  having 
some  blood.  I  incline  to  the  latter.  In  these 
mediums  you  may  secure  sufficient  delicacy,  sym- 
metry, speed,  and  continuance,  without  any  of 
the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  full  blood. — 
The  produce  of  three  parts  bred  mares  and 
race-horses,  which  might  be  called  seven-eighths 
bred,  if  we  wanted  a  new  term,  have  too  gene- 
rally all  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  without 
the  benefit  of  their  peculiar  qualifications. 

The  ancient  prejudice  of  the  superiar  fitness 
of  the  land  of  one  English  county  above  another, 
for  the  production  of  saddle-horses,  and  the  sup- 
posed pre  eminence  of  Yorkshire,  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  has  been  of  late  years  fully 
and  completely  exposed.  The  Isle  of  Ely,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  have  for  some  years  past,  bred 
the  best  hacks,  and  the  fastest  trotters  in  Eng- 
land.   ItfoUows  not  however,  from  thence,  that 


legs,  and  general  want  of  symmetry.  These  de- 
fects were  ever  visible  enough,  in  many  of  the 
long,  heavy,  lumbering,  half-bred  stallions  of 
that  county.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ill 
success  with  which,  according  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
account,  the  early  attempts  of  the  Norfolk 
breeders  was  attended,  may  have  been  occasion- 
ed, among  other  disadvantages  to  which  new  un- 
dertakings are  ever  liable,  by  the  very  circum 
stance  of  their  introducing  Yorkshire  stock. — 
Their  own  native  stock  was  in  all  respects  pre- 
ferable ;  from  which,  assisted  by  the  racing 
breed,  they  with  their  neighbour  county  Sufi"olk, 
have  supplied  the  metropolis  of  late  years  with 
saddle-horses  of  superior  form  and  estimation  to 
those  of  Yorkshire. 

The  reasonings  of  this  excellent  author,  owing 
merely  to  the  cause  already  hinted,  are  not  a  whit 
more  conclusive,  on  the  subject  of  race-horses  ; 
of  which  more  in  its  place.  '  v 

St.    Bel,  also,  asks   very  gravely  for  a  solution 


of   the  difficulty,    why  Suifolk  has  a  peculiar  jlose  their  appetite  in  work.    It  must  be  noted. 
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nevevth<;less,  that  tlicre  is  a  species  of  this  ijeiuis, 
whirh  may  be  styled,  renolitle  /I'jrses  i  these, 
notwithstanding  their  heat  and  choler,  will  en 
dure  to  the  very  last,  and  in  tlje  hands  of  those 
■who  have  skill  and  ability  sufficient  to  rr.anaijo 
them,  will  beat  all  other  horses.  Of  this  spe- 
cies, precisely,  was  the  celebrated  Kclipse. 
It  is  only  nngin.;;the  changes,  to  particularize 


horses  feelings,  by  a  [ircmature,  and  too  free  use 
of  the  whip  and  spur,  they  would  savetlieir  arms 
and  legs  much  labour,  and  their  masters  a  great 
deal  of  horse-flesh. 

The  perverse  and  rebellious,  or  vicious  horses, 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  are  so  from  natu- 
ral nredispi-sition,  and  such  as  are  rendered  re- 
stiff,    or  vicions,    from  iiisufricieut   breakini;,  or 


the  incidental  qualities  of  tlie  cof,  jjhlegmatic,  acquired   habits.     The  first  is  ever  a  lost  case, 
and  dull ;  they  are,  among  a  variety  of  disorders,  whatever  tlie  most  skilfid  f/uw/zo?' ty^orin/!   may 


arose  in  the  minds  of  many  natur.ilists,  that  the 
change  of  colour  which  takes  place  in  the  dress 
of  some  animals  accordinglo  the  season,  was  not 
the  effect  of  any  organical  change  in  the  hair  or 
feathers,  but  accompanied  a  renewal  of  the 
whole.  The  late  (Jkorce  Montagu,  Esquire, 
who  had  long  attended  to  tiie  characters  and  ha- 
bits of  the  feathered  tribes,  delivers  his  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms:  "Some 
species  of  birds  seem  to  change  their  winter  and 
summer  feathers,  or  at  least  in  part  ;  in  some, 
this  is  performed  by  moulting  twice  a  year,  as 
in  th'e  ptarmigan,  in  others,  only  additional 
feathers  are  thrown  out.  But  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  feathers  changing  colour,  although 
we  have  been  informed  of  such  happening  in  the 
course  of  one  night."  Staggered  with  the  state- 
ments of  such  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  dress  of 
animals,  accompanied  by  such  a  wasteful  expen- 


particularly  liable  to  swelled  legs,  grease,  and  pretend  to  the  contrary  ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  besides  being  slow,  an'd  cure  is  but  uncertain  at  best,  which  will  be  allow- 
liable  to  fall.  Thei  e  is  still  a  \  ariety,  partaking  ed  by  all  those  who  have  considered  the  niiglity 
of  the  phlegm,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  in-  power  of  habit,  even  among  us  two-legged  ani- 
conveniences  of  the  last- mentioned,  which  havemals,  who  vaunt  so  highly  of  the  strength  of  our  ' 

strong  constitutions,  feed  well,  and  are  fit   for  a  reasoning    faculties.      " 

long  day,  and  constant  work,  whose  want  of  will  deny  tlie  existence  of  innate  qualities,  such 
speed  is  compensated  by  their  powers  of  dura-  as  I  have  supposed.  Tliey  should,  I  think,  fur- 
tion  ;  in  a  word,  stout  horses.     Of  the  extremes;  nish   some  new  hyiiothesis,  on  which  to  account; 

the  slow,  and  stout  horse,  is  certainly  of  more  for  the  following  facts,  the  truth  of  which  willlditure  of  vital  energy,  and  guided  by  multiplied 
value  than  the  hot,  uncertain  and  speedy  one,  in  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  had  much  expeviencejobservations,  we  ventured  to  offer  the  following 
all  situations,  but  upon  the  turf.  in  horses.     Two  colts,  of  like  age,  shall  be  broke-remarks  on   the  subject  in  the  Edinburgh   Ency- 

The  tempers  of  horses,  like  those  of  their  at  the  same  time,  by  persons  of  equal  skill,  or  byjclopedia,  under  the  article  "  Hybernation,"  vol. 
masters,  are  various,  endowed  with  a  greater  or  the  same  person.  They  shall  be  treated  prc-jxi.  p.  3S",  published  in  1817. 
less  proportion  of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  cisely  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects;  andi  "It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that,  those 
feeling;  and  it  is  but  too  ofteit,  the  beast  yet  the  one  shall  be  .tamed  to  obedience,  with 'quadrupeds  which,  like  the  alpine  hare  and  er- 
eviuces  the  greater  degree  of  rationality. —  only  the  common  difficulties,  and  remain  per-;mine,  become  white  in  winter,  cast  their  hair 
Their  dis[iositions  admit,  conveniently  enough,  fectly  quiet  ;  whilst  the  other,  even  if  rendered  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  at  harvest  when 
of  the  following  classification;  the  docile  and  somewhat  tame  at  first,  shall  always  obey  with 'they  part  with  their  summer  dress,  and  in  spring 
generous,  the  stupid  and  unnoticing,  and  the  per-  reluctance,  and  continue  self-willed  and  restifF.when  they  throw  off  their  winter  fur.  This 
verse  and  rebellious.'  In  all  these,  the  more  all  his  life.  Hestiveness,  and  various  othcrqi;ali-lopiinon  docs  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any 
they  are  treated  with  reastfn,  temper,  and  com-  ties,  bad  or  good,  are  also  known  to  be  some- (direct  observations,  nor  is  countenanced  by  any 
passion,  the  more  they  conduce  to  the  ease,  the  times  hereditary,  and  torun  through  many  gene-! analogical  reasonings.  If  we  attend  to  the  mode 
profit,  and  contentment  of  man  ;  and  this,  I  am  rations.  Do  not  these  natural  tendencies,  (grant- iin  which  the  hair  on  the  human  head  becomes 
convinced  by  experience,  will  be  acknowledged  ing  their  existence;  either  in  man,  or  beast,  grey  as  we  advance  in  years,  it  will  not  be  difh- 
by  none  more  readily  than  by  those,  who,  having  arise  from  the  accidental  variation  of  specific  cult  to  perceive  that  the  change  is  not  produced 
been  accuslouied  m  the  contrary,  will  vouclisafe  quantity  in  the  elements  which  compose  the  ani-.by  the  growth  of  new  hair  of  a  white  colour,  but 
to  make  fair  dial  of  s'.ch  oKlUods  As  to  the  mal  mass,  or  compound  ;  from  its  peculiai"  struc-'.  by  a  change  in  thecolour  of  the  old  hair.  Hence 
first,  or  the  docile  and  generous,  it  is  inconceiva-  ture,  and  organization  ?  'there  will  be  found  some  hairs  pale  towards  the 

ble  to  those  who  have  not  made  the  pleasing  es-  It  is  impossible,  by  any  mode  of  calculation,' middle,  and  white  towrards  the  extremity,  while 
say,  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  their  facul-  which  includes  the  probable  risks,  to  attach  thei  the  base  is  of  a  dark  colour.  Now,  in  ordinary 
ties  may  be  brought,  by  rational  and  conciliating  value  of  a  single  penny  to  the  living  carcase  of  ajcases,  the  hair  of  the  human  head,  unlike  that 
usage.  In  a  very  short  time,  correction  becom<rs  Jetermined  restiff,  or  vicious  horse;  and  it  is'of  several  of  the  inferior  animals,  is  always  dark 
perfectly  useless,  and  the  whip  and  spur,  the  the  interest  of  every  unfortunate  proprietor  of; at  the  base,  and  still  continues  so  during  the 
mere  harmless  instruments  of  your  direction. —  such  an  one,  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  in  pre-l change  to  grey  ;  hence  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
The  sound  of  his  master's  voice  is  at  once  loved,  ference  to  being  obliged  to  keep  and  use  him. — 1  elude  from  analogy,  that  the  change  of  colour, 
feared,  and  obeyed,  by  a  generous,  and  well- The  conquest  gained  over  his  will,  is  always  tem-i  in  those  animals  which  become  white  in  winter, 
inanaged  horse.  Instead  of  a  reluctant  and  porary  and  uncertain  ;  in  a  single  moment,  more  is  effected,  not  by  a  renewal  of  the  hair,  but  by 
treacherous  slave,  you  Inve  obtained  an  humble,  than  the  viforth  of  his  whole  life  of  service  is'a  change  in  thecolour  of  the  secretions  of  the 
and  faithful  friend,  a  willing  sharer  in  your  toils,  kicked  down,  and  perhaps  some  melancholy  ac-rete  mucosum.  by  which  the  hair  is  nourished, 
and  in  your  pleasures  ;  l.  tnan  agreeable  com-  cident  induced.  Many  dashing  young  blades,  I  [or  perhaps  by  that  secretion  of  the  colouring 
j)anion,  who,  although  he  cannot  converse,  un-jknow,  are  fond  of  exhibiting  their  prowess,  and j matter  being  diminished,  or  totally  suspended, 
vlerstands  you  well  ;  who  takes  every  hint,  every'their  skill,  upon  these  intractable  animals;  but  I  "  But  as  analogy  is  a  dangerous  instrument  of 
•ndicalion,  from  your  hand  or  voice,  in  an  in-  I  reallv  think  it  a  pity,  that  such  as  have  any  | investigation  in  those  departments  ef  knowledge 
stant  ;  and  plainly  shews  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  brains  to  lose,  should  risk  a  fracture,  in  so  unin-j  which  ultimately  rest  on  experiment  or  observa- 
obedience,  whether  it  be  to  constrain  himself  for  teresting  and  contemptible  a  business.     In  these  jtion,  so   we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress 


your  ease,  or  to  lay  out  the  whole  of  his  powers, leases,  chance  often  throws  them  into  situations. 


even  unto  death,  for  your  service.  While  such 
advantages  are  practicable,  through  the  easy  and 
jileasing  means  of  humanity,  who  would  take  the 
pains  to  be  a  tyrant  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  some  horses,  altliough 
rather  ill  natured  to  their  own  species,  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  are  exceedingly 
attached  to  the  human,  and  will  play  with  their 
keepers,  with  as  much  apparent  delight,  as  spa- 
niels; bu*  horse-play  is  proverbially  dangerous, 
and  Ihave  thence  witnessed  several  fatal  acci- 
dents. 

The  second  class,  or  the  stupid  and  unnoticing, 
it  is  obvious,  can  never  be  mended  by  har.sh  and 
cruel  usage.  It  can  only  serve  to  increase  the 
natural  torpor  of  their  disposition,  and  render 
their  bodies  insensible  and  callous  ;  in  fact,  to 
lessen  their  use,  and  increase  their  owner's  trou- 
ble. A  post-boy  would  say  to  me,  "  Ah,  master 
your  fine  reasons  would  never  bring  my  horses 
through  their  stage."  These  practical  sages  are, 
however,  not  always  right.  It  seems  to  mc,  at 
least  plaosible,  that  if  they  did  not  deaden  their 


in  which  neither  their  strength,  nor  courage,  can 
be  of  much  use  to  them.  The  last  accident  of 
this  sort,  I  particularly  noticed,  happened  to  a 
man,  who  had  both  his  thighs  broken,  by  his 
horse  taking  it  into  his  head,  to  go  down  with 
him  into  the  area  of  a  house,  near  Leicester 
Fields. 

("To  be  continued. J 


NATURAL  HISTORY.  No.  4. 
{^Cantinued  from  page  262.] 

An  interesting  inquiry  yet  remains  to  be  made 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  this  change  in  the 
color  of  the  dress  is  effected.  The  attention 
of  natui-alists  has,  of  late  years,  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  several  important  observations 
have  been  made,  equally  interesting  to  the  phy- 
siological and  systematical  zoologist. 

From  the  belief  which  is  generally  entertained, 
that  in  hair  and  feathers  there  is  no  circulation, 
neither   secretion    nor  absorption,  a  conviction 


on  tiie  preceding  argument  which  it  has  furnish- 
ed. The  appearances  exhibited  by  a  specimen 
of  the  ermine  now  before  us  are  more  satisfacto- 
ry and  convincing.  It  was  shot  on  the  9th  May, 
(1814,)  in  a  garb  intermediate  between  its  win- 
ter and  summer  dress.  In  the  belly,  and  all  the 
under  parts,  the  white  colour  had  nearly  disap- 
peared, in  exchange  for  the  primrose-yellow, 
the  ordinary  tinge  of  these  parts  in  summer. — 
The  upper  parts  had  not  fully  acquired  their  or- 
dinary summer  colour,  which  is  a  deep  yellow- 
ish brown  There  were  still  several  white  spots, 
and  not  a  few  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Upon  ex- 
amining -hose  white  and  yellow  spots,  not  a  trace 
of  interspersed  new  short  brown  hair  could  be 
decerned.  This  would  certainly  not  have  been 
the  case  if  the  change  of  colour  is  effected  by  a 
change  of  fur.  Besides,  while  some  parts  of  the 
fur  on  the  back  hadacijuired  their  proper  colour, 
even  in  those  parts  numerous  hairs  could  be  ob- 
^eived  of  a  wax  yellow,  and  in  all  the  interme- 
Jiate  stages  from  yellowish- brown,  through  yel- 
low, to  white. 
"  These   observations   leave    little    room    to 
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doubt,  that  the  change  of  colour  takes  place  in 
the  old  hair,  and  that  the  change  from  while  to 
brown  passes  thvonsh  yelhiw.  If  this  conclusion 
is  not  admitted,  then  we  iiuist  suppose  that  this 
animal  casts  its  hair  at  '.cast  beveii  times  in  the 
vear.  In  s|)ring,  it  must  produce  primrose-yel- 
low hair;  then  hair  of  a  wax-ycUovV  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  jellowibh  brown.  The  same  process  must 
he  gone  through  in  autumn,  only  reversed,  and 
witii  the  addition  of  a  suit  of  white.  The  absur- 
dity of  this  supposition  is  too  apparent  to  be  far- 
ther exposed. 

"  With  respect  to  the  opinion  which  we  have 
advanced,  it  seems  to  be  attended  with  few  diffi- 
culties. We  urge  not  in  support  of  it,  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published  of  the  human 
hair  changing  its  colour  during  the  course  of  a 
sinjjle  night  ;  but  we  think  the  particular  obser- 
vations on  the  ermine  warrant  us  in  believing, 
that  the  change  of  colour  in  the  alpine  hair  is  ef- 
fected by  a  similar  process.  But  how  is  the 
change  accomplished  in  birds  ? 

"  i'he  young  ptarmigans  are  mottled  iu  their 
first  plumage  similar  to  their  parents.  They 
become  white  in  winter,  and  again  mottled  in 
spring.     These  young  birds,  provided  the  change 


Many  animals,  which  are  un.  Iile  to  prov  iJe 
agaiusi  the  vicissitudes  of  iht  strusons,  by  vary- 
ing tiie  quantity  and  the  cclou;  of  theu-  dress, 
are,  nevertheless,  protected  b'.  being  able  to 
shift  their  quarters,  so  as  to  live  throughout  the 
whole  year  in  a  temperature  congenial  to  their 
constitution. 

(To  be  continued^) 

EXTRACTS 

FROM  JIORE  MCDEKN  WRITEKS  ON  THE  USE  OF 
SALT  IN   AGRICULTURE. No.   III. 

Prom  a  Pam/ihlet  entitled  "  Hints  to  Country 
(lentlcmcn  and  /'u)-;«e;-»,  on  the  im/iortance  of 
usin,^  Suit  as  a  genera/  Manure."  Hy  the  late  J. 
HoiUnsheady  Ksq.  of  Chorley.  Third  edition, 
1BU2. 

^Continued  from  fiag-e  261.] 

"  The  only  manure  that  can  be  procured  in  all 

places  is   dung  (ii me  and  marl  being  entirely  lo- 

seasons    they  change   very   differently  ;    in  the  cal,    and  confined  to   certain  districts,)  and  how 

spring,    beginning    at  the   neck,  and   spreading; insufficient  it   is  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 


the  subject  "  28th  September  1773. — This 
morning  I  took  a  walk  upon  the  hills  to  the 
westward,  and  killed  seven  brace  of  grouse.— 
These  birds  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of 
the  same  name  in  Europe,  save  only  in  the  color 
of  their  feathers,  which  a!-e  speckled  with  white 
in  stimmcr,  and  perfectly  white  in  winter,  four 
teen  black  ones  in  the  tail  excepted,  which  al- 
wavs  remain  the  same.  When  I  was  in  England, 
Mr.  Banks  (now  Sir  Joseph  Banks,)  Doctor 
SoLANDEK,  and  several  other  naturalists,  having 
inquired  of  me  respecting  the  manner  of  these 
birds  changing  colour,  I  took  particular  notice  of 
those  I  killed,  and  can  aver  for  a  fact,  that  they 
get  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  very  large  addition 
of  feathcis,  all  of  which  are  white  ;  and  that  the 
coloured  feathers  at  the  same  time  change  to 
white.  In  spring,  most  of  the  white  feathers 
drop  of^",  and  are  succeeded  by  coloured  ones ; 
or,  I  rather  believe,  all  the  white  ones  drop  off, 
and  that  they  get  an  entire  new  set.     At  the  two 


from  thence  ;  now,  they  begin  on  the   belly,  and  husbandry,  need  not  here  be  insisted  upon,  since 
end  at  the  neck.     There  aie  also  ptarmigans  in  it  nuist   be  plain  to  the  most  superficial  observ- 

^^ ^ ^     this  count,  v,  which  are  in  all  respects  the  same  er.     Let   us  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to   the 

of'tofor  is   effected  by  moulting,  must   produce  las  those  I  have  killed  on  some  high  mountains  inj  generality  of  breeding  and   grazing  farms,   and 


three  different  coverings  of  feathersin  the  course 
of  ten  months.  This  is  a  waste  of  vital  energy, 
which  we  do  not  suppose  any  bird  in  its  wild 
state  capable  of  sistaining;  as  moulting  is  the 
mo~t  debilitsting  process  which  they  undergo. — 
In  other  birds  of  full  age,  two  moultings  must  be 
necessary.  In  these  changes,  the  range  of  color 
is  horn  blackish  grey  through  grey  to  white,  an 
an  angemtnt  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  pre- 
vaiis  in  the  ermine,  that  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  change  of  colour  to  take  place  in  the 
old  feathers,  and  not  by  the  growth  of  new  plu- 
mas-e  ,  this  change  of  colour  being  independent 
of  the  ordinary  annual  moultings  of  the  birds. 

"  Independent   of   the  support   from   analogy 
which   the  ermine  furnishes,  we   may  observe, 
that  the  colours  of  other  parts  of  a  bird  vary  ac- 
cording to   the  season.     This   is  frequently  ob- 
servable in    the  feet,  legs,  and  bill.     Now,  since 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  colouring  secretions 
of   these   organs,    what  prevents  us    from    sup- 
posing  that  similar  changes  take   place  in  the 
feathers  ^     But   even   in  the    case  of  birds,  we 
have  before  us  an  example  as  convincing  as  the 
ermine  already  mentioned.     It  is  a  specimen  of 
the  little   auk   (ylka  atle,J  which  was  shot   in 
Zetland  in  the  end  of  February  1810.     The  chin 
is   still  in  its  winter  dress  of  wdiite,  but  the  fea- 
thers  on  the   lower  part  of  the  throat  have  as- 
sumed a  dusky  hue.     Both  the  shafts  and   webs 
have   become  of  a  blackish  grey   colour  at  the 
base  and  in  the  centre,  while  the   extremities  of 
both    still  continue    white.      The    change   from 
black  to  white  is  here  effected  by  passing  through 
grey.     If  we  suppose  that  in  this  bird  the  changes 
of  the  color  of  the  plumage  are  accomplished  by 
moulting,  or  a  change  of  feathers,  we  must  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  three  such  moultings  in  the 
course  of  the  year — one  by  which  the  white  win- 
ter  dress   is  produced,    another   for   the   dusty 
spring  dress,  and  a  third  for  the  black  garb  of 
summer.     It   is  surely  unnecessary  to  point  out 
any  other  examples  in   support  of  our  opinion  on 
this  subject.     VVe  have  followed  nature,  and  our 
conclusions  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  appear- 
ances which  we  have  described." 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  public,  Professor  Jamkson  has 
obligingly  pomted  out  to  me  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Cartwright's  Journal  of  Transactions 
on  the  Coast  of  Labrador  (.3  vols.  4to.  Newark 
1792,)  vcd.  i.  p.  278,  as  containing  an  expression 
of  the  same  opinion  which  I  had  formed  upon 


Scotland."  I  see  in   what  state  they  are.     The  dung  that  can 

I'he  total  absence  of  every  thing  like  demon-|lK'  raised  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  all 
stration  or  the  truth  of  the  assertion  regardmgj expended  upon  a  few  acres  of  meadow  land, 
the  autumnal  change  of  tne  colour  of  the  plu-jwhilst  the  pasture-grnunds  are  destitute  of  eve- 
mage  of   the  grouse,  and  the  language  of  hesita-jry  kind  of  imiirovement      This  is  no  idle  specu- 


tion  whicli  he  employed  wIku  speaking  of  the 
changes  observed  to  take  iM-.ice  in  spring,  pro- 
bably induced  tliosc  naturalists  who  had  perused 
Caetwricht's  work,  to  reject  statement-  so  op- 
posite to  t!ie  opinions  generally  entertained  on 
the  subject.  The  conjecture  that  all  the  white 
feathers  drnp  off  in  spring,  even  those  which 
were  produced  in  the  previous  autunm,  to  be 
succeeded  by  coloured  ones,  hi.s  not  been  veri- 
fied by  any  observations  which  we  have  been  able 
to  make  on  the  subject. 

The  moulting  of  birds  takes  place  in  all  cases 
gradually,  and  in  those  species  whose  plumage 
changes  colour  with  the  season,  the  different 
moultings  take  place  at  corresponding  periods. 
In  the  autumn,  we  find  that  the  black  feathers 
on  the  head  of  the  Lariis  ridibundus  change  to 
a  white  colour.  But  besides  the  altered  feathers, 
others  spring  up,  of  a  white  colour,  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  clothing.  This  gull  has,  there- 
fore, during  the  winter,  some  of  the  feathers  of 
the  head  old,  and  others  young.  Again,  in 
spring  the  white  feathers  of  the  winter  become 
black,  and  a  few  new  feathers  make  their  aj)- 
pearance,  likev.ise  of  a  black  colour,  to  supply 
he  place  of  the  older  ones  which  drop  off  in  suc- 
cession. Some  of  the  feathers  on  the  head  of 
this  gull  are  half  a  year  older  than  others  ;  and 
consequently,  we  may  infer,  will  fall  off  sooner 
than  those  of  more  recent  growth.  From  these, 
and  similar  facts,  furnished  by  several  species  of 
British  birds,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude,  that 
the  feathers  which  are  produced  in  autumn  and 
the  beginnmg  of  winter,  and  which  correspond 
with  ihe  conditions  of  the  season,  change  their 
colour  in  spring,  and  continue  in  this  state  until 
they  are  shed  in  autumn.  The  feathers  which 
are  produced  in  spring,  continue  of  the  same  hue 
during  the  summer,  change  their  colour  in  win- 
ter, and  fall  off  again  upon  the  approach  of 
spring.  In  this  manner,  the  quantity  of  the  plu- 
mage fit  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  is 
easily  regulated,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  each  feather  should  take 
place  but  once  in  the  course  of  its  connexion 
with  the  bird.  By  these  arrangements,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  is  promoted  by  the  simplest 
means. 


lation  ;  for  which  way  soever  we  turn  "..r  obser- 
vation, we  shall  find  abundant  proofs  of  '  J:  -  'ruth  of 
the  assertion — thousands  and  ten  Diousa'ids  of 
acres  lying  in  the  same  state,  with  rtgnnl  to  sny 
actual  improvement  ihat  has  been  madcintlicra 
in  which  they  came  out  of  the  Creator's  a  .aids, 
and  must  inevitably  remain  so,  unless  some  other 
manures  are  introduced  into  practice,  besides 
tl'.ose  which   are  now  in  use." 

What  a  misfortune  to  the  dairy  must  this 
neglect  of  the  pasture  grounds  be !  and  this  too 
is  the  ground  upon  wliich  the  occupier  must 
principally  rely;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  whilst  his  cows  are  at 
grass,  is  the  time  in  which  he  chiefly  produces 
his  butter  and  cheese  ;  and  yet  this  ground  is 
entirely  neglected.  Whilst  the  demand  for 
those  articles  is  daily  increasing,  we  are  indif- 
ferent whether  their  productiveness  be  propor- 
tioned to  that  demand ;  by  which  inattention 
the  price  of  those  commodities  has,  in  a  few 
years,  been  doubled.  And  what  shall  bring  them 
to  their  former  price?  Alanure  these  Jiasturex- 
ivith  salt.  By  this  means  we  shall  increase  iheir 
produce  two-fold,  and  consequently  decrease  the 
price  of  those  necessaries  of  life  nearly  in  an 
equal  proportion.  This  would  be  an  unspeaka- 
ble advantage  and  comfort  to  tlie  labouring  poor, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  enriching  both  the 
farmer   and  land-owner. 

"  1  know  some  will  say  that  there  are  many 
soils  which  cannot  be  improved.  1  deny  the  as- 
sertion. Let  but  the  farmer  be  properly  en- 
couraged to  make  the  trial,  and  I  am  convinced 
he  will  not  find  his  labour  lost.  If  our  ancestors 
had  always  been  indifferent  to  agricultural  im- 
provements, what  must  have  been  our  situation 
at  the  present  day?  We  might  have  lived  upo» 
the  haws  and  berries  of  the  field ;  for  nature 
has  not  been  so  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  this  coun- 
try as  to  some  others:  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  will  thrive  and  flourish  without  the  most 
unremitting  industry.  By  nature  our  afif:les 
are  crabs,  and  our  filums  sloes,'  but  ait  and 
nature  have  changed  the  scene:  and  health- 
giving  exercise,  properly  directed,  and  duly  en- 
couraged, would  bring  the  kingdom  to  an  un- 
exampled pitch  of  plenty  and  splendour. 
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"  I'lic  proper  cultivation  of  tlie  soil  is  an  ob- 
ject so  pecuUarly  iiitevestiiig  to  the  community 
at   large,  that  tliMb.e  who  industiiously   attend  to 
it  arc  perhaps  to  be  e-iteemed  the  most  merito 
rious  citizens  of  their  country. 

"  Of  such  importance  are  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  ai;ricultuie  in  Scotland,  that  they  have 
instituted  a  professorship  in  one  ot  their  univer 
sitics  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  a  si- 
milar institution  is  not  introduced  into  our  uni 
versitius,  as  it  would  essentially  tend  '.o  the  pio- 
niotion  of  this  most  important  department  of 
knowledge,  so  highly  beneficial  to  ni;  nkind." 

"  !t  is  proved  Uy  the  general  rctunis  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Knglatid  and  lla/c/i, 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  iwo  millions 
(or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole)  during  the 
last  century.  Then,  as  population  and  nui  !- 
factures  are  rapidly  increasing,  is  it  not  r-  .e 
utmost  consecjuence  that  we  should  have  .  ;  lo- 
porlionate  increase  in  the  productions  ot  the 
eanh  ? 

With   proper    encouragement  to  and   man 


"  What  a  pleading  prospect  would  it  be  to  eve- 
ry Briton  to  see  even  the  barren  hills  tlirough 
out  the  united    kingdom  conveited  into  rich  pas 
tures,   and   the  low    lands  made  capable  of  pro- 
duciuij    the  must  abundant  and   lu.-iuriaiit  crops 
of  grain,  or  artificial  grass! 

"  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  empire  of  China, 
we  shall  there  see  the  beneficial  elfects  of  a  due 
attention  to  agriculture.  The  population,  upon 
an  average  throughout  that  vast  empire,  amounts 
to  the  surprising  number  of  three  hundred  in- 
habitants, to  every  scjuare  mile  ;  that  ij,  nearly 
three  times  the  population  of  this  country  ;  and 
yet  these  people  are  maintained  in  pleutv,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  other  nations.  How  this 
is  accomplished.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his 
elegant  and  authentic  account  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy  to  China,  informs  us.  'The  whole 
surface  of  the  empire,'  says  he,  '  is  with  trifling 
exceptions  dedicated  to  the  production  of  food 
*br  man  alone.  Few  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
are  seen  except  those  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 
Little  land  is  taken  up  with  roads,  the  chief 
agement  in'  aji'riculturc,   I  have   no  hesitation  in! communication   being   by  water.    There  are  no 


It  IS  in  collecting,  during  the  winter,  and  also 
ni  the  co.v-house,  stable,  a'ld  yard,  not  oulv  on 
account  of  the  particles  of  the  salt  contained  in 


aOiruiiug  that  the  generality  of  land,  in  most 
parts  of  England,  might  be  made  to  produce 
double  crops  in  a  very  little  time ;  and  with  the 
add  1  ion  of  salt  as  a  manure,  instead  of  im- 
porting corn  from  abroad,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  nation,  we  inight  make  our  own  pro- 
duce, not  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption, 
but  alio  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  neighbours 
I  need  not  insist  on  the  advantage  to  be  deriv- 
ed froiH  such  an  improvement,  not  only  to  the 
farmers,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  every  commercial  man,  of  what  im 
portaucc  it  is  that  our  merchants  should  always 
have  it  in  their  power  to  undersell  their  rivals 
in  foreign  markets:  this,  however,  it  will  be 
impossible  fur  tham  to  do,  even  if  there  be  no 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  un- 
less by  bringing  down  the  price  of  provisions 
we  proportioiiably  keep  down  the  price  of  labour. 
And  no  other  mode  can  be  adopted  so  likely  to 
accomplish  this  most  desirable  end  as  the  gene- 
ral use  of  salt  for  inr.nurc. 

"  We  shall  just  mention  one  thing  more  in 
support  of  what  has  been  advanced  respecting 
the  benefits  of  salt  for  manure,  which  falls  with- 
in every  farmer's  notice,  but  which,  probably,  has 
not  struck  him  in  that  light  in  which  we  are 
about  to  represent  it.  Cattle  kept  in  a  straw- 
yard,  without  any  thing  but  straw  for  their  sus- 
tenance, yield  a  poor  light  manure,  little  supe- 
rior to  natural  soil ;  whilst  cows  or  oxen  feed- 
ing on  good  hay,  assisted  by  corn,  oil-calces,  or 
other  invigorating  food,  produce  manure  of  the 
besi^kind;  thus  the  stronger  the  manures  are 
impregnated  with  salts,  of  more  value  they  are  " 


commons  or  lands  suffered  to  lie  waste  through 
neglect,  or  the  caprice  or  for  the  sport  of  great 
proprietors.  No  arable  land  lies  tallosv.  And 
whatever  defects  there  are  in  the  soil,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure, 
by  watering,  and  by  careful  and  useful  industry 
of  every  kind.'  Let  us  copy  after  so  useful  an 
example. 

"  The  present  high  price  of  salt,  encumbered 
as  it  is  with  heavy  duties,  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent all  attempts  of  the  farmer  to  ascertain  its 
real  utility  by  experiments.  In  order  to  do 
away  this  inconvenience,  we  sincerely  hope  the 
legislature  will  take  this  matter  into  its  further 
consideration,  and  repeal  the  duty  upon  salt,  as 
the  only  thing  that  can  effectually  promote  the 
proper  improvement  of  the  country. 

"  Tfie  Salt  Rock  in  Cheshire  lies  about  thirty- 
six  yards  below  the  surface,  in  thickness  from 
ten  to  forty  yards;  it  extends  twelve  miles  iu 
length,  and  several  miles  in  breadth ;  and 
throughout  the    whole    district    springs    arise. 


t,  but  likewise  by  its  retaining  and  absorbujg 
the  urine  of  the  cattle,  which  is  itself  a  very 
excellent  manure." 

"  A  farmer  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  .some  years 
ago,  had  a  field,  one  part  of  which  was  very  wet 
and  rushy,  and  the  grass  produced  upon  it  was  of 
so  sour  and  unpleasant  a  kind,  that  the  cattle 
would  not  graze  upon  it:  he  tried  several  me- 
chods  to  imjjrove  it,  bvit  to  little  purpose  ;  at  last, 
having  heard  of  the  benefits  of  salt  as  a  maiuirc, 
he  determined  to  try  that ;  for  whicli  jjurpose  he 
procured  a  quantity  of  Rock  salt,  which  in  a 
random  way,  without  any  regard  to  tlie  precise 
quantity,  he  threw  upon  this  rushy  ground,  fen- 
ciiig  it  off  from  the  other  part  of  the  field  ;  the 
first  eflectot  which  was  a  total  disappearance  of 
every  kind  of  vegetation.  In  a  short  time  after, 
however,  it  produced  the  largest  quantity  of 
mushrooms  ever  seen  upon  an  etjual  space  of 
ground  in  that  country.  These  in  the  spring 
following  were  succeeded  by  a  most  plentiful  and 
luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  far  exceeding  the  other 
part  of  the  field  in  the  richjiess  of  its  verdure 
and  the  quickness  of  its  growth  :  the  cattle  were 
remarkable  fond  of  it;  and  though  the  salt  was 
laid  on  it  ufiivarda  of  twenty  yeart  ago,  this 
part  is  still  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  Uie  field." 

A)i{iendix    to     Mr.    HoUinshcad's    fiamfihiet, 

page  33 — 35. 

Mr.  Wedge,  in  his  agricultural  survey  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  says,  "  foul  salt  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent manure,  either  for  pasture  lands  or  fal- 
lows: and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
large  a  quantity  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons 
should  annually,  in  Cheshire,  alone,  be  lost  to 
the  community.  The  heavyduty  laid  upon  refuse 
or  dirtied  salt  prevents  its  use  for  manure. 

"  A  difference  of  opinion,"  continues  he, 
"having  been  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of 
salt  as  a  manure,  we  insert  the  following  expe- 
riment which  we  have  been  favoured  with 
ijy  a  gentleman  of  Norwich :  In  a  meadow, 
where  the   after-gras.j  being   of  a  coarse,   rank 


Heru 

The  following  account  we  had  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Sutton,  of  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire 
'  About  twelve  years  since  I  dug  up,'  says  he, 
'  a  quantity  of  earth  out  of  a  field  where  a  new 
building  was  going  to  be  erected,  in  which  there 
was   some   appearance  of  salt-springs,  the   wa 


'We  have  at  least  seven  miUions  of  acres  of  ter  from  which  had  oozed  up  through  the  soil, 
uncultivated  land  in  this  kingdom  What  a  and  left  an  incrustation  composed  of  the  particles 
loss  to  the  community  must  this   be!     Here  is  of  salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.     This  soil. 


ground  sufficient,  if  properly  cultivated,  to  fur 
nish  all    the   inhabitants  of    the     country    with 


bread,  lying  entirely  waste,  whilst  they  are] heap,  I  spread  it  upon  a  piece  of  meadow-ground, 
paying  a  double  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life  !| which  has  been  mown  ever  since,  without  any 
Let  us  not  neglect  the  advantages  which  provi-'other  manure  having  been  laid  upon  it;  and  the 


dence  has  so  kindly  put  in  our  power :  the  means 
of  relief  are  within  our  reach,  if  we  are  not 
wanting  to  ourselves.  If  half  the  money  that 
was  necessarily  and  humanely  spent  during  the 
late  scarcity,  in  bounties  on  the  importation  of 
grain,  had  been  laid  out  in  inclosing  waste  lands, 
and  giving  premiums  to  farmers,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  any  future  unfavourable  season  we  should 
not  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  a  scanty  and  preca- 
rious supply  of  grain  from  other  countries,  but 
on  our  own  granaries  at  home,  which  have  been 
•well  stored  in  a  time  of  plenty  by  the  wholesome 
produce  of  our  native  soil. 


which  are  made  into  salt.  This  rock,  togetheri  nature,  which  the  cattle  refused  to  eat,  salt  was 
with  tho=e  which  are  in  Worcestershire,  >icc.ilaid  upon  apart  of  the  meadow,  and  the  cattle 
are  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  kingdom  fori  have  ever  since  preferred  the  grass  growing  on 
ever,  without  any  fear  of  their  being  exhaust-j  that  ground  to  every  other  part  of  the  field,  and 
ed;  and  if  properly  applied,  are  a  treasure  farl  eaten  up  every  blade.  He  al.so  states  that  the 
greater  than  the  gold  mines  of  Mexico  and  good  effects  of  salt  are  particularly  seen  by  mix- 
""""  "  ing  it  even  with  the  coarsest  manure,  and  then 

laying  it  upon  the  land." 

The  late  Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley,  Esq. 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  honorable  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  London,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on 
Manures,"  after  enumerating  nineteen  different 
substances  which  improve  land,  adds,  "  there  is 
another  source  of  improvement  lost  to  the 
country,  but  not  through  the  fault  ef  the 
farmers,  viz.  refuse  Rock-salt,  and  refuse  liquor 
from  the  salt-works.  I  trust  the  very  impolitic 
restriction  which  forbids  the  use  of  this  valua- 
ble manure,  and  causes  its  tatat  loss,  will  soon 
be  removed  by  the  exertions  of  this  society,  and 
those  of  the  honorable  Board  of  .\griculture." 
From  an  address  read  to  the  Membem  of  the 
.'IgricuJtural  Society  of  Manchester,  Octoher 
22,   1-95. 

"  Salt  is  the  mother  of  all  manures,  as  every 
kind  of  manure  is  higher  or  lower  iu  value  ac- 
cording to  the  salt  it  produces  ;  and  every  kind 
of  manure  is  portioned  out  to  the  land  according 
to  the  quantity  of  salt  or  nitre  it  is  thought  to 
have  in  it.  Formerly,  salt  was  thought  to  be  an 
impoverisher  of  land,  but  experience  iias  taught 
us  wisdom  ;  it  is  now  found  to  be  otherwise,  pro- 
vided it   is  duly  proportioned  to  the   state  the 


together  with  the  salt  contained  in  it,  I  mixed  with 
horse-dung;  after  it  had   lain  some   time  in  the 


other  part  of  the  meadow  has  been  manured  in 
the  usual  way  every  second  year,  and  yet  is  now 
in  no  better  condition  than  that  which  was  co- 
vered with  the  salt  and  dung  twelve  years  ago." 
"  A  far  tier  at  Glasson,  near  Lancaster,  has 
for  sometime  been  in  the  habit  of  carting  salt- 
water to  put  upfii  his  dung  whilst  in  the  heap 
in  ttie  yard,  before  it  was  taken  to  be  spread 
upon  the  ground,  -vhich  he  has  found  by  ex- 
perience very  rauc.i  enriches  the  dung,  and 
makes  it  better  v.  ajiure.  A  great  advantage 
might  also  Ue  derived  to  the  farmer  from  spread 
ing  sea-sand  under  and  amongst  the  dung,  whilst 
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land  is  in,  and  mixed  to  mollify  it  as  follows: 
taiie  ten  tjushels  oi"  salt,  and  six  bushels  of  dry 
ashes,  and  mix;  a'.l  tosjetlier ;  then  spread  them 
on  the  land,  and  harrow  them  in  with  the  seed  : 
this  is  a  snftioiciit  dressing  for  an  English  acre, 
as  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  dressing  than  to  lay 
too  much  on  at  once.  By  being  thus  mixed,  one 
particle  incorporates  and  mollifies  the  other. 
Salt  itself  is  rather  too  severe  and  harsh  in  its 
nature,  and  if  laid  too  thick  on,  might  prove  of 
bad  consequence  ;  but  if  conveyed  into  the  earth 
by  a  soapy,  smooth  method,  will  prove  the  real 
enricher  the  eai-th  wants  to  send  forth  vegeta- 
tion ;  this  dressing  will  last  for  three  crops. 
Sea- weed,  shells,  fish,  sea-water,  sea-sand,  have 
in  them  a  proportion  of  salts  or  nitre,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  esteemed  a  manure." — From  C. 
Varley,  Esq.  communicated  to  the  Chester  Chro- 
nicle bij  Ihe  Rev.  B.  Dacre  of  Moseley,  near 
Manchester. 

(To  be  continued. J 

ANSWERS    TO    INQUIRIES    UPON 

MILLET,   FARM  BUILDINGS,   AND  THE 
VALUE  OF  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

to  tue  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  answer  your  imiuirics,  on  any  matter, 
connected  with  the  objects,  you  have,  so  zea- 
lously, brought  into  the  view  of  the  farmers 
in  your  county — and  although  1  am  not  con- 
scious that  \  merit  the  compliment  you  give  to 
my  judgment,  1  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  em- 
bark with  you,  in  the  course  which  you  have 
successfully  pursued.  To  your  inquiry— I  an- 
swer, millet  has  not  "  the  effect  of  binding  the 
ground,"  nor  is  it  an  exhausting,  crop  when 
cut,  in  a  green  state.  I  do  not  cultivate  it  for 
its   farinaceous   product.      I  value   it  as  fodder, 


animals  pull  it   out  by  the  roots  in  large  qu  inti- 
ties  during    the  early  stages,  of  its  growth. 

There  is  no  "  substitute  for  Indian  corn."  The 
best  auxiliaries  are  millet,  and  mangel  wurt- 
zel.  Tiie  beets,  when  assisted  by  small  quan 
titles  of  coin  meal,  have  a  surprising  effect,  in 
cer'.ain  stages  of  the  fatting  process.  They 
have  re.iUyi^  1  tliink,  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
cellence, which  we  should  derive  from  our  rich- 
est meadows  if  they  could  be  placed  in  their 
most  luxuriant  state,  in  the  small  compass  of  a 


I  have  thought,  the  parade'  of  Pennsylvania 
barns,  about  as  profitable  as  the  decoration  of 
our  fine  blue  waggons,  or  the  musical  bells  at- 
tached to  our  teams.  Ihe  ingenious  mode  adopt- 
ed to  deprive  our  grasses,  of  their  most  valua- 
ble, and  "nutritious  parts,  is  so  absurd,  that  it 
long  since  would  have  been  abandoned,  I  should 
hope,  had  not  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  old 
usages,  which  generally  keep  practical  farmers 
right,  in  this  instance  ])ut  us  all   wrong. 

In  good  weather,  most   crops   of  grasses,  can 


bullock's  manger  from  January  to  May.  Millet  jbe  secured  without  bcin^  shaken  from  the  swarth. 
in  its  farinaceous  state,  is  certainly  very  nutri-  My  uniform  practic'e  for  many  years  has  been 
tious — but  I  consider  it  and  all  other  ci-ops,  to  allow  my  grass  to  remain  nearly  two  days, 
which  ripen  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  which  untouched,  to  gather  it  by  an  horse  rake,  cock 
the  leaves  are  small,  great  exhausters ;  as  they  it  in  rhe  hot  fiart  of  the  day,  salt  it,  and  place 
cannot  derive  much  of  their  fiourishnient,  from  it  in  an  hay  house,  which  admits  a  free  circu- 
the  atmosphere,  they  must  take  the  more  from  lation  of  air.  My  clover  like  yours,  retains 
the  soil.  I  much  of  the  color  of  its  blossoms,  and  leaves. 

We  have  all  made,  in  this  state,  a  great  mis- j  The  advantage  of  pitching  hay,  from  the  car- 
take,  in  cultivating  a  species  of  Indian  corn,  riage  into  "a  bank  barn,"  does  not  counterbal- 
which  grows  high,  with  large  stalks,  requiring  ance,  the  expense  of  labour  in  preparing,  the 
wide  intervals  for  cultivation.  loss   of  nutrition  in    drying,  and  tlie  great.dan- 

In  New  England  a  smaller  sort  is  grown,  ger  of  fire  from  heating,  as  well  as  from  the  escape 
which  produces  much  more  in  grain,  and  infi-  of  moisture,  which  so  often  in  this  climate,  at- 
nitely  less  of  stalks — as  it  admits  of  being  pla-  tracts  lightning,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
ced  in  rows  not  so  far  apart,  the  soil,  is  less  exr  the  building,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  farm, 
hausted  by  the  exhalations  of  the  sun  in  the;  Xhe  convenience  of  feeding,  has  also  been 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  is  not  so  much '  brought  to  aid  the  arguments,  in  favour  of  a 
impoverished,  as  it  bears  less  weight  in  stems  g,.eat  Pennsylvania  barn.  We  owe  much  of  our 
and  tops.  success,  to  the  industry,  care,  and  skill,   of  our 

"  The  management  of  cattle"  should  depend  excellent  German  population,  but  I  think,  it 
upon  the  purposes,  for  which  they  are  destined,  m^y  be  questioned,  whether  the  expense  taey 
If  I  intended,  my  son,  or  my  calf  to  be  a  great  incur,  m  the  arrangement  of  their  f.irm  build- 
heavy  unwieldy  tender  animal,  bloated  witn  jngs,  is  not  very  often  mischievous,  not  mere- 
fat,  I  would  cover  his  back  with  great  care,  and  I  ly  useless,  in  making  tender  tlieir  cattle,  and 
stuff  him  with  the  most  nutritious  aliment ;  but  .diseasing  them  by  bad  hay.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
if  I  meant  him,  to  encounter  difficulty,  to  have] sii,ie  in  this  state,  where  the  changes  of  cU- 
vigor  of  consitution,  and  syminetry  in  shape,  1 1 mate,  are  sudden  and  severe,  to  guard  farm 
would  expose  h\m  after  a  certain  age,  to  con- 1  j^ock,  from  s\iffering  when  they  are  made  warm 
stant  exercise,  to   every  vicissitude  of  heat,  aiid  throughout  the   night,  and  necessarily,    left  ex- 

'  '    posed  to  the  pelting   of  storms,   during  part  of 


more  than  any    thmg,  I  have  seen.     It  requires ]  j,^,;;  .  jj'       always,    as   much    as  fiossible, 

a  good  soil,  vi.ryfne  tilth,  very  tight  harrow- j^.^^^^^^j^  remaining  in  a  state  of  rest,  ivhen 
iug,  and  rolling,  at  the  time  ot  sowing.  I  have. ^5^^_  j^  ^  quadruped,  be  taken  frjm  a  hot 
no  doubt,  that  -sheep  would  like  it,      if  cut   at^^,j^^jg    ^^'^  ^^j^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

an  early  stage,  and  trom  laud,  upon  _  which  thei^jj^^  ^«  ^^:^^^^^  covering  of  hair;  and  it  will 
seeds  had    been 


uid   trom  laud,  upon   which  the  i    jj^^   a    thicker  covering   of    hair;    and  it 

sown  thicicly.      It  they  be  no\.\^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^     ^^^^    ^^,1  j,jg    ^rute    ere: 

thickly  sown,  the   stalks  become  too  large    and, ;f    gradually     exposed    to    c( 

hard,  for  sheep-I  should  not  ••ecommend  it  for  ^^^^^    .^^^^./^^  j,.^^    currents. 


their  use,  unless  it  be  cut  at  the  time,  whenj 
the  heads  have  been  just  formed.  I  shall  this 
year  sow  nearly  thirty  acres  for  hay.  1  shall 
cradle  it  when  the  seeds  are  half  ripe,  in  order, 
that  they  may  be  thrashed,  crushed  in  a  mill, 
and  after   mixed  with  the   fodder,  when  cut. 

Millet  ;s  not  "  infallible,"  and  although.  I 
have  been  successful  in  its  cultivation,  some 
farmers  have  failed;  oftcner,  from  the  fault  of 
the  seeds,  the  want  of  soaking,  and  care  in  har- 
rowing, tiian  any  other  cause.  In  recommend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  any  new  crop,  some 
caution  should  be  observed,  until  it  be  asccr- 
rained,  what  crops,  it  is  litt.ed  to  f  How.  For 
if  it  should  happen,  that  the  experiment,  be 
made  upon  a  soil,  which  had  been  exhausted, 
by  any  crop,  or  system  of  crops,  requiring 
the  same  particles,  of  matter  for  their  nourish- 
ment, failure  must  ensue.  Thus,  the  incaution 
of  the  Dilletanti,  who  in  their  zeal  recommend 
for  all  situations,  that  which  has  succeeded 
but  in  a  corner  of  a  garden,  or  perhaps  in 
their  own  heads  alone,  causes  disgust,  amoni', 
practical  men,  for  most  that  is  new.  I  have 
tried  orcliard  grass  for  ten  years — it  produces 
more  pasturage,  than  any  artificial  grass,  I  have 
seen  in  America.  Th  re  is  some  difficulty  in 
"  laying  it  down,"  at  least  two  bushels  per  acre, 
should  be  sown,  together  with  the  usual  quanti- 
ties of  clover  seeds,  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber ;  it  should  be  lightly  harrowed  and  rolled. 
It  ought  not  to  be  depastured  the  first    year,  as 


air,  have  more  thrift  than  if  they  be  confined, 
in  a  close  atmosphere,  of  higher  tempcratUi-c. 
The  secretions  of  milk,  are  certainly,  much 
diminished  by  cold ;  those  of  fat,  I  am  satis- 
fied, are  in  no  wise  lessened,  by  any  degree 
of  temperature,  which  is  not  very  severe.  Am- 
ple supplies  of  clean  straw,  and  friction,  with- 
out, lend  almost  as  much,  to  the  thrift  of  neat 
cattle,  as  the  increase  of  food,  bevo.id  a  certain 
point,  can  affect  their  "  proof"  within. 
I  am.  dear  sir, 

Your's,  6cc. 

CURWEN. 

Philadelfihia  County. 


Ponuelton,  Philqd.  County,  July  1,  1823. 

Dear  Sir. 
Your  profitable  management,  much  more, 
than  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  society  found  your  farm,  leads 
me  to  desire,  not  merely  a  statement  of  the 
system,  you  pursue,  in  the  preparation  of  your 
soil — the  arrangement  of  your  fields — the  rota 
tion  of  your  crops — but  the  mode  of  securing 
your  fodder — feeding  your  cattle — and  the  ap- 
plication of  their  manure.  I  was  struck,  by  the 
ajipearance  of  your  stock,  and  gratified,  at  find- 
ing, that  our  opinions,  and  practice  perfectly 
coincide,  in  the  preparation  of  hay,  and  distri- 
bution of  it  in  hay  houses,  instead  of  huge 
mows. 


the  day.     I  am  convinced,  that  milch  cows,  and 
very  young  calves,  require  protection  from  cold 
— ail   other    cattle,    if  guarded   from    wet,  and 
currents  of  wind,  feed  with  more  appetite,  di- 
'eation,jgest;  with  more   ease,  work    with  more   vigour, 
cold,     whilst     theyj^nd    encounter   accidental    exposure,    with    less 
and  dampness   of,  j^nger  of  harm,  than  if  they  be  confined  within 
thick    stone    walls,    inhaling   an    impure  atmos- 
phere, from  which  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  if 
not   thwarted   by  the  .ill  judged  contrivance   of 
inan,  they  would  fly. 

I  would  suggest,  that  the  position  for  the 
farm  yard  be  selected  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  hill,  of  whicii  the  southern  side,  should  be 
cut  in  such  manner,  as  to  admit  the  erection  of 
a  barn  sufficiently  large  tor  all  its  usual  purpo- 
ses, except  that  of  holding  hay,  and  feeding 
cattle.  Roofs  pitching  to  the  South,  and  .suifici ; 
cntly  cai)ac.ioiis  to  protect  all  the  liay,  straw, 
fodder,  and  stock  of  the  farm  should  be  ex- 
tended at  both  gable  ends.  For  the  support  of 
the  fodder  lofts,  and  roofs,  pillars  of  brick,  or 
stone,  should  bt  erected  at  proper  intervals;  for 
the  security  of  the  hank,  and  the  road  at  its 
edge — a  wall  somewhat  higher,  ihan  it,  should 
be  built — a  space  of  two  feet,  should  be  left,  be- 
tween the  northern  side  of  the  loft  and  the  w.all. 
Racks  should  be  placed  perpendicularly,  with 
their  outer  edges,  exactly  corresijonding,  and 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  side  of  the  toft.  Thus 
a  spare,  of  two  feet  would  remain  between 
them  and  the  wall,  to  be  filled  with  hay.  A 
long  shutter,  sufficiently  wide,  may  be  secured 
by  hinges,  attached  to  posts,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  wall — in  order  that  when  the  rack  shall 
have  been  filled,  by  pitching  from  above,  it  nay 
be  closed,  at  a  proper  angle  te  exclude  mih 
•r  cold  air. 
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h.tu\ls  for  cattle,  pens  for  sheep,  and  calves, 
should  be  at  fit  distances  placed  beneath  the 
hay — pailings,  and  gates,  might  secure  them  on 
the  southern,  or  outer  side.  The  hay  being 
exposed  on  two  of  its  sides,  would  require  infi- 
nitely less  drying,  than  if  pressed  closely,  in  a 
great  mass,  within  the  thick  walls  of  a  bam 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  by  those,  who  have 
not  seen  the  experiment,  how  little  drying, 
grass  requires,  when  it  i?  to  be  salted,  and 
thrown  lightly,  into  an  open  hay  house.  By 
btjiinningat  one  end  of  a  long  loft,  and  discharg 
ing  the  loads,  so  as  to  not  more  than  halt  fill  it, 
until  the  hay  be  extended  to  the  other,  by  the 
time,  that  the  end  at  which  the  farmer  began, 
shall  be  quite  filled,  his  hay,  in  despite  ot  the 
sta;e,  in  which  it  had  been  hauled,  will  be 
sufiiciently  dry. 

The  advantages,  I  propose,  are  the  saving 
of  !;,bour  in  making  the  hay,  of  money,  in  build- 
ing the  barn,  of  nutrition  in  not  exhausting  the 
grass  by  unnecessary  exposure,  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  and  to  firactkut  farmers,  what  to  them, 
is  of  consequence,  a  return  to  their  pockets,  in 
profit,  on  cattle,  which  after  being  fed  from 
January  to  July  upon  hay,  and  grass  alone,  may 
be  exposed  on  Philadelphia  shambles  with  cre- 
dit to  the  feeder,  as  yours  have  been  shown. 
I  am  your's,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 

Corresjtonding  Hec'nj,  i^eiii?.  ? 

.'I^riculiurai  Society.     S 


WINE — VARIOUS    KINDS    AND    THEIR    USES. 

"  L«  \'in  est  I'un  des  produits  de  la  nature  les 
plus  difficiles  a  juger  et  a  bien  choisir:  et  les 
plus  habiles  gourmets  sont  souvent  mis  en  de- 
faut." — JiJanuel  clu  Somiiie/ier,  Paris,  1817, 
p.  1. 

WiKE,    especially    Port,    is    generally   twice 

spoiled — liefore  it  is  considered  fit  to  be  drank  !  ! ! 

The  "laine-irutk-cr  spoils  it  first,  by  overloading 

it  with  brandy  to  make  it  keep. — 

The  wine  drinker  keeps  it  till  time  has  not 
only  dissipated  the  superabundant  spirit, — but 
even  until  the  acetous  fermentation  begins  to  be 
evident, — this,  it  is  the  taste  now  to  call  ''Jia 
■vour," — and  wine  is  not  liked,  till  it  has  lost 
so  much  of  its  exhilarating  power,  that  you 
may  drink  half  a  pint  of  it  before  receiving  that 
degree  of  excitement, — which  the  wine-drmker 
requires  to  make  him  happy.  We  mean  a  legal 
pixT  containing  16  ounces. 

The  measure  of  a  botte  of  wine  ought  to  be 
as  definitive,  as  that  of  a  pot  of  porter: — is 
it  not  astonishing  that  the  Legislature  h^ive  not 
ordered  a  standard  and  ntumjicd  (juart,  for  the 
wine-merchant — as  they  have  a  pot  for  the 
Puolican? 

Tnis  would  be  equally  as  desirable  to  the  res- 
pectable wine-merchant, — as  to  the  public. 

It  would   protect  the  lormev  against  the  inju- 
rious competition    of  those   who  at   present,  by 
vtiiding  wine  in  bottles  of  inferior  dimension,  im 
pose  on  the   unwary  purchaser  under  pretence 
of  selling  at  a  lower  than  the  market  price. 

The  purchaser  ot  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine  ex- 
pects to  receive  three  gallons  ot  wine. 

Proj'.orlions  of  the  wine  gallon,  accordinff  to  the 
last  London  l^hurmacojiaa  : 

GaUon.   Fiu^f.      Fi<..tl  l)uiKT-k      Dr^chinii.       MiDima  or  Drops. 

1   =  8     -=     128     ^      1024     =     61,440 
There    are    32  ounces  in  a  legal  wine  quart. 
Multiply  by   12  quarts  in  three  gallons. 


Measure  the  numbtr  of  ounces  your  bottle 
holds — divide  o8l  by  it,  and  the  quotient  will 
give  you  the  number  of  such  bottles  required  to 
contain  three  gallons  of  v.  iiie. 

Some  bottles  do  not  contain  more  than  26  oun- 
ces. 

26)  384  (14  bottles,  1  pint,  and  a  quarter. 
26 


20 

Multiply 
By 


Ought  to  hold 
Subtract 


OR, 

26,  /.f.  the  number  of  ounces 
12  your  bottles  will  contain. 


312 


384 


the  number  of  ounces 
contained  in  yourdozen 
bottles,  which 
the  number  of  ounces  in 


312   three  gallons. 


Divide  by  the 
number  of  oz. 
in  a  quart 


32)  72  (2  quarts  and  half  a  pint 
64      short  of  measure. 


8  ounces. 

So,  instead  of  three  gallons — you  have  only 
two  gallons,  one  quart,  'and  a  pitit  and  a  half. 
The  quaiitity  a  bottle  will  contain,  may  easily 
be  accurately  ascertained,  by  Lynes's  gradua- 
ted glass  measure,  which  holds  half  a  pint,  and 
is  divided  into  ounces,  &c. — it  is  a  convenient 
vessel  to  mix  grog  in. 

A  PIPE  OF  Port  contains,  on  the  average, 
138  gallons,  of  which  three  must  be  allowed  for 
lees,  &c. — This  is  enough  for  waste,  if  the  wine 
has  been  properly  fined,  and  steadily  bottled. 

A  BUTT   OF  Shebjiy  contains     .     130  gallons. 
Madeira,     .     .     .      110  ditto. 

Hogsheads  of  ClaiiEt,     .    ...    55  ditto. 

It  is  convenient  for  small  families  to  have  pai't 
of  their  wine  in  pint  bottles. 

That  wine  is  much  best  when  quite  fresh 
opened,  is  a  fact  it  is  needless  to  observe, — half 
a  pint  of  wine  {i.  e.  8  ounces,  i.  e.  4  ordinary 
wine-glasses)  is  as  much  as  most  people  (who 
have  not  spoiled  their  stomachs  by  intemperance) 
require. 

The  rage  for  superannuated  wine, — is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  vulgar  errors  of  modernity  ^°"'^  '"<■"  about  iM  age  and  the  crust  on  the 
e/iicurism, — "the  bee's  wing,"  "thick  crust*  on\^'^^'l<'^  «*  'ft/''  "ge  and  cru.tt  on  the  bottle 
the  bottle,"  "  loss  of  strength  &c."  which  wine-  .constituted  the  ijualityof  the  wine."  Such  crusty 
fanciers  consider  the  beauty  of  their  tawny  fa-  [gentlemen  shall  not  select  witie  for  me." — 
vourite,  "fine  old  port,"— are  forbidding  mani-l  ^'oung's  Ejiicure,  8vo.  1815,  p.  23,  28,  &c. 


C)ur  wine-merchants  keep  it  in  wood  from  two 
to  SIX  years  longer,  according  to  its  original 
strength,  &c.— surely  this  must  be  long  enough 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  keeping  it — wluit 
crude  wine  it  must  be  to  require  even  this  time 
to  ameliorate  it— the  necessity  for  which,  must 
arise  either  fioin  some  error  in  tlieoriginal  man- 
ufacture,—or  a  false  taste,  which  docs  not  rel- 
ish it,  till  tinje  has  changed  its  original  cha- 
racteristics. 

Ordinary  Port  is  a  very  uncltansed,  fretful 
wine,  and  experienced  judges  have  assured  us,  that 
ihe  be.1t  /"or.'is  rather  impoverished,  thanimprov- 
ed  by  being  kept  in  bottle  longer  than  two*  years, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  previously  from  two 
to  four  years  in  the  cask  in  this  country, — ob- 
serving, that  all  that  the  outrageous  advocates 
for  "iii>j  jiasse" — really  know  about  it,  is,  that 
Sherry  is  yellow, — and  Port  is  black, — and 
tliat  if  they  drink  enough  of  cither  of  them, — it 
will   make  them  drunk. 

V\'hite  wines,  especially  Sherry  and  Madeira, 
being  more  perfectly  fermented,  and  thoroughly 
fined  before  they  are  bottled — if  kept  in  a  cel- 
lar of  uniform  temperature,  arejnotso  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  age. 

7  he  temjierature  oj  a  good  cellar  is  nearly 
the  same  throughout  the  year.  Double  doors 
help  to  preserve  this.  It  must  be  dry,  and  be 
kept  clean  as  possible. 

7'//f  art  of  preserving  wines,  is  to  keep  them 
from  fretting,  which  is  done  by  keeping  them 
in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  careful  coik- 
ing.t  "  If  persons  wish  to  preserve  the  fine  fla- 
vour of  their  wines,  they  ought  on  no  account 
to  permit  any  bacon,  cheese,  onions,  potatoes, 
or  cider,  in  their  wine-cellars.  Or,  if  there  be 
any  disagreeable  stench  in  the  cellar,  the  wine 
will  indubitably  imbibe  it;  consequently,  instead 
of  being  fragrant  and  charming  to  the  nose  and 
palate,  it  will  be  extremely  disagreeable." — 
Carnell  on  wine  making,  8vo.  1814,  p.  124. 
See  also  Manuel  du  Sommelier,  par  A.  Jullien, 
Paris,  1817. 

That  Madeira  (if  properly  matured  before) 
improves  in  quality  by  being  carried  to  the 
East  Indies  and  back,  by  which  voyage  it  loses 
from  8  to  10  gallons, — or  to  the  IVest,  by  which 
about   5    are    wasted,:]: — however    these    round 


festation  of    decomposition,   and   the   departure 
of  some  ot  the  best  qualities  of  the  wine. 

The  agef  of  maturity  for  exportation  from 
Oporto,  is  said  to  be  the  second  year  after  the 
vintage,  (probably  sometimes  not  quite  so  long.) 


384  ounces  in  ditto. 


*./i  thick  crust  is  not  always  the  consequence 
of  the  wine  having  been  very  long  time  in  the 
bottle — but  is  rather  a  sign  that  it  was  too  little 
time  in  the  cask,  or  has  been  kept  in  a  very  cold 
cellar. 

t  "  Had  the  man  that  first  filled  the  Heidel- 
burgh  Tun  been  placed  us  sentinel  to  see  thai 
no  other  wine  was  put  into  it,  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  found  i:  much  better  at  25  or  30 
years  old,  than  at  lOo  -r  150,  had  he  lived  so 
long — retained  his  senses,  and  been  fiermilted  now 
and  then  to  taste  it — a  privilege  with  which  the 
natives  are  seldom  indulged. 

"  Tu  give  a  great  price  for  wine,  and  keep  it 
till  it  begins  to  perish,  is  a  great  pity."     lean 
njt   believe  that  very  aged   wine,   when   border- 
ing on  acid,    is    wholetome,  though    some   wine 
drinkem  si-em  to  prefer  it  in   that  state.     "  Bes 
Meeting  Port  wine,    there  is  a  gre^t  fuss  made 


* "  Wines  bottled  in  good  order,  may  be  fit 
to  drink  in  six  months,  (especially  if  bottled  in 
October  J,  but  they  are  not  in  perfection  before 
twelve.  From  that  to  two  years  they  may  con- 
tinue so  ;  but  it  would  be  improper  to  ktep  them 
longer." — Edinburgh  Encyclop,  Britan.  vol. 
xviii.  p.  72,  article  Wine. 

t  "  Cork  the  bottles  very  closely  with  good  cork, 
and  lay  them  on  their  sides,  that  the  cork  may 
not  dry  and  facilitate  the  access  of  the  air.  Eor 
the  greater  safety,  the  cork  may  be  covered  with 
a  coating  of  cerement  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush,  or  the  neck  of  the  buttle  may  be  immers- 
ed in  a  mixture  of  melted  wax,  roiin,  or  pitch," 
AccuM  on  making  wine,    1820,  p.  40. 

X  A  Pus'CHEOS  Oh'  BRANDT  Containing-  130 
gallons,  after  remaining  in  cask  in  a  merchant's 
cellar  for  three  years,  lost  two  gallons  in  meuiure 
and  ten  gallons  in  strength  The  stronger  the 
spirit,   the  soontr  it  ex'up'jrales. 

The  London  Dock  t'jiiifi.  ny  are  not  answerable 
for  any  dccreufe  of  quantity  i:i  a  pipe  of  wiy^ 
left  under  their  cure,  /irvi  iUed  >  djrs  not  x- 
Ci '  i  one  gallon  fjr  ew':  jiur — which  it  it  tafl- 
/iQsed  to  waste  in  that  time. 


AMERICAN  FARMEIJ. 
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■rfbout  manoeii-eib  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  tliose 
folks  who  cannot  relish  any  thing  that  is  not 
far-fetched,  dear  bought,  and  hard  to  be  had, 
and  to  whom  rarity  is  the  "  sine  qua  tion"  of 
recommendation — it  is  one  of  those  inconvenient 
prejudices,  from  which  common  sense  preserve 
us  I 

The  vulgar  objection  to  new  wine — (by  which 
we  mean  wine  that  has  been  maturing  in  wood 
two  years  in  Pni-tugal — two  in  England — and  in 
bottle  more  than  twelve  months,)  is  that  its  ex- 
hilarating qualities  are  too  abundant,  and  in- 
toxicate in  too  small  a  dose — those  "  Bonx  Vi- 
vants,"  to  whom  "  the  bottle,  the  Sun  of  the 
table,"  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  cry 
ingtogo  hornet')  bed  v/hile  they  can  see  it  shi- 
ning— require  wines  weaiicr  than  those  which 
aie  usually  importec"  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
however  Port  and  Sherry  may  be  easily  re- 
duced to  the  standard  desired  by  the  long- sitter, 
— "  /lautulum  uceti  uretosi,"  will  give  the  Acid 
Gout, — ^'ac/ua  /iitra"  will  subdue  their  spirit 
"  ad  lihitum" — and  produce  ati  iinitatimi  (/  the 
fuvour  acquired  by  age,  exteni/iore — and  vou 
can  thus  very  easily  make  fine  fruity  nutritious 
new  wine, — as  light, — and  as  old,* — and  as  poor, 
as  you  please — and  tit  it  exactly  to  your  cus- 
tomer's palate,  whether  "  il/uisa  drinky  for 
Drinky, — or  drinky  for  Drunky  Massa." 

To  ameliorate  very   neiv,  or  rery  old  winC' 
mix   a  bottle  of  the  one   with  a  bottle  of    the 
other — or  to   a  bottle  of  very  old  Port,  add    a 
glass  or  two  of  good  new  Claret — to  very  new,  a 
glass  of  Sherry. 

Of  all  our  senses. — t/ic  taste,  especially,  for 
liquids,  is  the   most  sophisticated  slave  of  habit 

••  De  gustibns,  non  est  disputandum." 

The  astringent  matter,  and  Alcohol — which 
render  Port  wink  the  prop  of  an  Englishman's 
heart — are  intolerable  to  the  palate  of  an  Italian, 
or  Frenchman. — But  a  stomach  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  wound  up  by  the  double  stim- 
ulus of  Astringents,  and  .Alcohol  also, — will  not 
be  content  with  the  latter  only, — especially  if 
that  be  in  less  qiiantity — as  it  is  in  the  Italian 
and  French  ivines ;  which  therefore,  for  the 
generality  of  Englishmen,  are  insufficiently  ex- 
citant. 

He  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
PORTER  at  dinner, — and  Port  after — will  feel 
uncomfortable  with  home-brewed  Ale  AnA  Claret. 
Mr.  AccuM,  the  cheuii.st,  annalyzed  for  the 
Editor  some  Port  and  Sherry  of  the  finest 
quality — the  Portj  yielricd  20  per  cent — and 
the  Sherry  19.25  per  cent,  of  Alchol  of  d25 
specific  gravity — ;'.  e.  the  strongest  spirit  of 
wine  tliat  zan  be  drawn,  full  double  the  strength 


of  Bn.^xDY,   which  seldom  has  40  per  cent,  and 
common  Gin*  not   more  than  30 — or  25. 

Some  people  have  a  notion  that  if  they  go  to 
the  docks,  they  can  purchase  a  pipe  of  wine  for 
twenty  pounds  less,  than  they  must  pay  to  a  re- 
gular wine  merchant — and,  moreover,  have  it 
neat  as  imjurted — as  if  all  wines  of  the  same 
name,  v.ere  of  the  same  quality. 

Port  varies  at  Ofiorlo  in  quality  and  firice  as 
much  as  PnuTKR  does  in  London — it  is  needless 
to  say  hnwdiilicalt  it  is  to  obtain  the  best  beer  at 
any  price — it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  obtain  the 
best  port  wine  at  Ojiorto,  where  tlie  very  supe- 
rior wine  is  all  bought  up  at  a  proportionately 
high  price  by  the  agents  for  the  London  wine 
merchants. 

Brandies  and  wines  vary  in  quality  quite  as 

uch   as  they  do  in  firice  :   not  less  than  twenty 

pounds  per  pipe  in  the  country  where^they  art 

made. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  genuine  wholesome 
liquor,  is  to  apply  to  a  respectable  wine  mer- 
chant—and beg  of  him  to  send  you  the  best 
wine  at  the  regular  market  price. 

If  you  are  particular  about  the  quality  of  what 
you  buy — the  less  you  ask  about  the  price  of  it 
the  better — if  you  are  not,  bargain  as  hard  as  you 
please. 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  drinkers  :  one  drinks 
to  satisfy  nature,  and  to  support  his  body,  and 
requires  it  as  necessary  to  his  being. 

Another  drinks  a  degree  beyond  this,  and 
takes  a  larger  dose  to  exhilarate  and  cheer  his 
mind,  and  help  him  to  sleep — thesetwo  are  lawful 
drinkers. 

"  A  third  drinks  neither  for  the  good  of  the 
body  or  the  mind,  but  to  stupify  and  drown 
both." — Maynwaringi;  on  Health,  isfc.  12mo. 
1683,  p.   123. 


WRji  ■^^ijBm^s^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  14,  1823. 


*  CoRtSARO  conifitains  that  old  ivine  itms  very 
disagreeable  to  his  stomach,  and  new  wine  very 
grateful;  his  dose  was  fourteen  ounces,  (i.  e. 
seven  wine-glasses)  jier  day. 

I  Fermented  liquors  furnish  very  different  pro- 
'lortiuns  of  .ikohol — and  ii  has  been  sometimes 
sufi/:o.sed  (hat  it  does  not  fire-exist  to  the  amount 
in  which  it  is  obtained  by  distillation  ;  but  some 
ex/ieriments  I  made  ufton  the  subject  in  1811 
and  1813,  and  which  are  firinted  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  fir  these  years,  tend  to  show  that  it  is 
a  real  educi,  and  not  formed  by  the  action  of 
heal  ufion  the  elements  existing  in  the  fermented 
liquor.  The  following  table  c  vhibits  the  firofior 
tion  of  Alcohol  by  measure  existing  in  one  hun- 
dred'flints  of  vSine." Brande'i    Manual   of 

Chemistry.     8vo.  1819,  p.  400. 


24  'ler  certt.  Alcohol. 


•  "  It  would  save  many  lives  if  gin,  isfc.  was 
not  allowed  to  he  sold  until  reduced  to  one  third 
the  strength  of  firoof  sfiirit.  People  do  not  at 
first  drink  from  any  liking  or  desire,  but  being 
cold,  or  faint  with  hunger  or  fatigue,  they  find 
immediate  comfort  and  refreshment  from  the  use 
of  sftirits — antl  as  they  can  purchase  a  dram  luith 
less  money  than  they  can  cover  their  back,  or  Jill 
their  belly,  so  they  gratify  the  strongest  and  least 
exfiensivc  afifietite — ajid  insensibly  become  drunk- 
ards." 

"  Ardent  sfiirits  are  not  only  eminently  destruc- 
tive to  the  body,  but  are  the  most  fiowerful  incen- 
tives to  vice  of  every  kind;  drunkenness  engen- 
ders all  other  crimes.  Does  the  robber  fiause  in 
his  trade  ?  Does  the  murderer  hesitate  ? — they 
are  firesentli,  wound  ufi  at  the  gin  shofi.  Has  the 
seducer  tried  his  arts  in  vain  ?  The  brothel  is 
inoi-e  indebted  to  this  source,  than  to  all  the  other 
lures  to  seduction."  From  Hint  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health.  -Calloiv,    1813,  12/«e.  /;.  2. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  state. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Williams  &  O'Donnell's  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  first  Monday  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three. 


07"  The  members  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer  on  Wednesday  next— the 
19th,  at  10  A.  M.  for  the  choice  of  officers  for 
the   ensuing  year. 


ily  The  next  number  of  this  Journal  will  contain 
the  report  of  proceedings  at  the  late  Cattle 
Show  and  Exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society. 


jfT"  The  letter  from  Col.  Powel  on  various  to- 
picks  of  the  first  moment,  to  every  farmer,  will 
command  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  gentleman  who  fortunately  unites  with 
great  zeal,  a  sound  practical  judgment  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  is  plausible  in  theory  only,  or 
practicable  alone  by  extraordinary  means  ;  from 
that  which  is  susceptible  of  being  profitably 
put  in  opetation  by  the  generality  of  farmers 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  when 
gentlemen  of  opulence  and  science  thus  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
field  and  the  farm  yard,  and  cheerfully  instruct 
us,  not  only  in  the  why,  but  the  how  things 
should  be  done  and  managed,  that  money  and 
labour  are  applied  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  the  business  of  the  farmer  acquires  that 
superior  dignity  and  consequence  in  the  public  es- 
teem, and  safe  and  substantial  profit  in  dollars 
and  cents,  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it — and  who 
does  not  perceive  that  augmenting  attractions  and 
increasing  ie.spectability  are  filling  this  walk  of 
life  with  young  men  of  superior  attainments, 
who  hitherto  sought  distinction  in  other  and 
much  less  independent  and  useful  departments  of 
society  i* 
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'14 


81 


24 


819 


864 


The  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Cadiz,  has  af- 
fected the  prices  ot  grain,  flour,  &c.,  as  will  be 
seen  below. 

B.\LTI.MORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURRRXT—correcteo  wrzklv. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7  2.5 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  §6  62  J— fine  do.  ^6  12} — Wharf,  do. 
g6 — While  wheat,  %\  15  to  §1  20 — Red  do. 
$\  lOtol  13— Lawlcr,  SI  12  to  1  15— Washington 
white,  §1  15  to  %\  30— Rye.  44  to 45  tts.— Corn, 
42  cts. — wharf  Oats,  33  cts.—  wagon  Oats,  37}  cts. 
— Beef,  6  cts.  per  11). — Live  Cattle,  SSS  to  %$  SO, 
per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  SIO — Poik,  gr 
per  c. lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Muricn,  4  to  j  cts. 
per  lb. — Beans,  retail,;  gl  25,  cargo  price,  gl — 
Peas,  retail,  62^  cts.,  cargo  price  48  to  50  cts. 
— ^Red  Clover  Seed,  ^6— Orchard  (irass  do.  ^2  5^ 

Herds'   Grass   do.    ^2   50 — Timothy  do.  g4 

Flax  Seed,  75  to  SO  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  ivagons,  33  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  No.  1,  g6  50,  very  dull. 
No.   2,  do.  S5   to  g5   50,  do. — Herrings,  No.  1, 

g2  50  per  bbl.,  very  dull  No.  2,  $2  25  do. Fine 

Salt,  75  cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter, (firkin)  14  cts.  per  lb — Eggs,  12}  cts.  per 
doz. — New  Hay,  §14  per  ton,  old  do.  gl6 — 
Straw,  S". 

Mahyland  ''"obacco. — No   Sales. 


JOSiAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1823. 
True  Cofiy,  Jrom  the  original   refiort   on  file 
in  thi^  office.  .     B.  HARWOOP,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


>t.'.  1  cvirv  Fri.bv  it  m  prr  nnnum.  foi-  JOHN  S.  SKlNNEll.  Rd!. 
inr.h)  JOSEPH  UOBIKSOV. on th<' Nniib  Wot  comer  ol  Markrt 
Miui  HfUiriori'  ■ii'-::'-..  n:;l'Tnio.-o  :  'fvhriT  even  fttr«cri|ftion  of  Hook 
«m!  Joh  Priii!i;ti;  .<  rM'i.ti^l  with  i"  :.  lit-«  and  drtp;itch— Ordix* 
(lom  a  ih.iaiii-i  for  PIIINTINM  or  BINDIN(i.  with  |ini|i<  r  iK- 
rectiont  pronijirtj  alt«itJr.d  to ,  RtWrf»'*d  to  J.  Bolnnwn,  Hnitiinure. 
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MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR, 

No.  4. 

The  exhibitieii  held  by  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  Novem 
ber,  placed  many  very  interesting  objects  under 
the  observation  of  its  members  and  their  much 
respected  visitors  ;  and  if,  in  some  few  instances, 
the  number  of  animals  was  not  so  large  as  at  for- 
mer shows,  this  deficiency  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  far  greater  extent  of  young,  im/tro- 
vedslocir,  that  crowded  our  pens,  and  gave  visi- 
ble signs  of  those  benefits  which  are  now  widely 
speading,  tkrough  these  walks  of  husbandry — 
upon  no  former  occasion,  have  we  witnessed  so 
many,  or  such  valualjle  animals  grouped  togeth- 
er in  Maryland.  And  when  we  remember,  chat 
this  was  but  the  third  exliibition  had  on  this 
Shore  by  our  Society,  we  confess  very  candidly, 
that  cur  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  display  of  so  many  creditable 
proofs  of  a  well  directed,  and  heartfelt  emula- 
tion, which  has  been  readily  and  extensively  made 
to  operate  on  the  feelings  and  measures  of  hun- 
dreds, who  so  lately  were  unwilling  to  be  drawn, 
even  in  connexion  with  the  independent  and  cre- 
ditable business  of  their  lives,  from  the  retired 
scenes  of  their  every  day  occupations.  But 
thanks  to  that  spirit  of  improvement  which 
characterises  this  age,  we  have  now,  through  its 
liappy  influence,  acceptable  assurances  of  long 
continued  and  well  concerted  efforts  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  and  induce  the  adoption  of  every 
new  mode  of  agricultural  advancement  ;  resour- 
ces of  profit  will  be  disclosed,  that  have  laid  for 
years  unexplored — economical  means  will  be 
employed,  that  have  been  heretofore  neglected 
or  unknown — productions  will  be  created  and 
multiplied,  in  forms  so  various,  and  extent  so 
wonderful  as  to  surprise,  delightand  reward  their 
ingenious  and  enterprising  authors,  whilst  they 
shall  be  hailed'  as  the  discovetcrs  of  new  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  benefactors  of  society. — In  a| 
cause,  which  seeks  to  augment,  the  blessings  of 
every  household,  who  will  not  engage.''  There; 
are  none  to  censure  the  means  of  our  enterprise, 
the  peaceful  force  of  commendable  ambition,  the 
list  of  prizes,  and  awards  of  merit,  that  we 
fairly  offer  to  those,  who  shall  excel  in  designa- 
ted matters.  And  since  every  one  approves  and 
applauds  our  undertaking,  may  we  not  hope 
that  our  members  will  augment  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  that  an  institution  which  seeks 
exclusively  to  advance  the  general  good,  will 
ere  long  obtain  the  patronage  of  our  fiubtic  au- 
thoriiies?  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Socie- 
ties formed  in  other  states,  have  been  patroni- 
zed by  their  governments  to  the  honor  of  rulers, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  governed.  And  as  we 
have  been  favoured  with  the  presence  and  appro- 
bation ot  intelligent  men,  from  every  quarter  of 
our  state,  and  have  given  to  them,  on  both 
Shores,  the  most  conclusive  demonstrations  of 
the  disposition  and  tendency  of  our  association  to 
be  useful  to  tlie  state  at  large,  we  fondly  hope, 
that  these  facts  will  procure  for  our  established 
society,  enlarged  means  to  exert  its  mild  and  sa- 
lutary influence  over  the  industry  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  population. 

The  display  of  machinery  and  implements, 
lately  niade  to  us,  reflected  great  credit  oh  our 
mechanicians,  who  continue  to  vie  harmoniously 
Avitli  each  other,  in  their  efforts  to  render  their 
nianufaciures  not  only  stronger  and  more  conve 
nient  in  form,  but  more  powerful  in  principle — 
of  course  more  operative  and  easy  to  employ, 
whilst  unbounded  competition  fixes  fair  limits 
to  tlic  prices,  and  gives  notoriety  to  the  cheap- 
est among  the  best. 

The  specimens  of  crops,  and  the  statements  of 
Vol.  5.     3a. 


their  acreable  extent,  were  truly  gratifying,  and 
in  future,  we  hope  to  see  them  multiplied,  and 
in  all  cases  strictly  ascertained,  and  fully  certifi 
ed — it  is  important  to  know  how  much  may  be 
produced  per  acre  in  our  climate,  of  different  crops, 
by  definite  tilth  and  manures,  upon  given  soils 
— all  things  should  be  taken  into  the  account  and 
be  fully  set  forth — no  circumstance  that  has  af- 
fected the  results,  should  be  left  unknown  :  when 
we  shall  have  ascertained  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  we  have  the  course  and  the  goal  fairly 
before  us — the  rest  will  depend  on  our  respective 
means,  judgment  and  perseverance.  And  if 
"  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bat- 
tje  to  the  strong,"  still  the  slow  are  generally  the 
sure,  and  by  recording  the  details  of  culture  and 
management,  which  our  rules  ought  to  require 
and  procure  from  all  competitors,  we  shall  fix 
lights  on  high,  to  guide  the  steps  of  all  to  yet 
greater  improvement  in  every  operation  of  hus- 
bandry. . 

The  recent  exhibition  of  household  and  do- 
mestic manufactures,  was  the  first  that  has  been 
made  to  us  on  this  Shore,  and  therefore  we  pre- 
sume it  was,  that  it  comprised  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  specimens  and  articles,  than  the  Society 
expected,  or  wished  to  see — but  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  liberal  amount  nf  premiums 
bestowed  for  the  encouragement  of  this  truly 
creative  branch  of  industry,  will  bring  to  future 
exhibitions  a  greater  variety  of  manufactures — 
the  production  of  which  so  well  employs  whole 
days  and  weeks  that  otherwise  would  pass  list- 
lessly away,  nor  leave  a  trace  to  show  that  they 
had  not  been  lost  forever.  Who  would  not  pa- 
tronize these  testimonials  of  untiring  usefulness, 
and  grant  another  and  another  tribute  to  those 
monuments  of  household  worth,  that  shall  go 
down  from  age  to  age,  mementos  of  a  mother's 
or  a  sister's  merit,  which  claimed  applause,  and 
won  it  from  competitors? 

The  field  that  w  .is  devoted  to  our  ploughing 
matches  became  a  most  enlivening  scene — the 
palpable  desire  of  each  competitor  to  merit 
approbation,  presented  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
emulation  on  the  part  of  our  mechanicians,  and 
their  ploughmen ;  and,  where  all  did  so  exceed- 
ing well  it  became  difficult  to  prefer,  and  im- 
possible to  censure.  The  experience  gained  in 
this  field  will  lead  to  more  perfect  arrangements, 
and  these  will  insure  more  jirecise  and  definite 
information,  than  it  was  recently  in  the  power 
of  the  Committee  to  acquire  and  impart.  The 
introduction  of  oxen  to  this  scene  of  labor, 
was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  the  spectators, 
and  as  acceptable  to  all  as  it  was  unlocked  for 
by  most  of  them — the  more  agreeable,  no 
doubt,  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  both 
teams  had  been  trained  to  work,  and  especially 
from  the  great  skill  displayed  by  a  young  team- 
ster, who  ploughed  a  lot  in  the  most  masterly 
style,  whilst  he  governed  his  oxen  by  his  voice 
alone. 

The  offer  at  public  sale  of  many  choice  young 
live  stock  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show,  present- 
ed an  opportunity  to  buy  them  at  reasonable 
prices — and  we  regret  that  notice  had  not  been 
given  by  the  owners  of  those  animals,  of  their 
intention  to  sell  them  thus,  at  moderate  pricps, 
long  enough  before  the  Show,  to  have  permitted 
orders  to  arrive  before  the  day  of  sale  from 
farmers  at  a  distance,  who  might  have  wished 
to  purchase — besides,  we  were  sorry  that  the 
weather  was  so  inclement  as  to  have  caused 
many  persons  of  this  vicinity  to  think  that  a 
public  sale  of  good  stock  would  not  be  attempt- 
ed— hereafter  timely  notice  had  best  be  given, 
and  farmers  may  be  assured  that  many  and  very 
choice  animals,  of  most  approved  breeds,  and 
of  different  species,  will  be  offered  at  our  Fairs 
on  public  sale. 


The  opinion  that  we  ought  to  appropriate 
three  entire  days  to  our  Exhibitions  seems  now 
very  generally  to  prevail  among  the  membei-s 
of  the  Society.  The  Committees  were  all  too 
much  hurried  through  theirduties,  and  with  many 
spectators  had  too  little  time  to  observe  the 
various  objects  which  merited  particular  ex- 
amination. The  Society  had  also  to  neglect 
kome  important  business:  but  these  matters 
may  be  better  arranged  if  the  proposition  to 
hold  the  Show  and  Fair,  during  three  days  shall 
finally  prevail. 

Some  misapprehensions  have  existed  that  had 
best  be  corrected  whilst  the  recollection  of  them 
is  perfect.  Many  persons  have  supposed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  become  members  in  order  to 
exhibit  stock,  &c.  &c.,  or  to  enter  into  the 
ploughing  matches,  and  that  in  these  trials  no 
individual  could  enter  more  than  one  plough  for 
each  premium  ;  but  these  impressions  are  erro- 
neous— the  exhibition  is  free  to  every  body  who 
has  any  thing  to  show — there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  animals,  articles,  or  implements  that 
rnay  be  shown  or  tried  by  any  person,  but  what 
may  be  imposed  by  the  nature  or  extent  of 
their  own  resources — and  all  the  privileges,  of 
trembership,  are  freely  offered  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  every  friend  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, who  is  willing  to  advance  the  objects  of 
our  association,  by  simply  paying  a  small  an- 
nual  contribution,   to  create  a  premium  fund. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  grand 
meeting  at  Washington,  friendly  to  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canals  occurred  so  nearly  at 
the  time  of  our  Show  as  to  deprive  us  of  the 
company  of  many  distinguished  farmers  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  other  states,  who  expected  to  be 
with  us — and  the  .society  regretted  that  any 
cause  should  have  deprived  them  of  the  pre- 
senqe  of  their  especially  invited  friend,  the 
gallant  PORTER  ;  the  cause  of  whose  reluc- 
tant absence  has  been  better  stated  by  him- 
self, than  we  could  express  it,  as  will  appear 
by  his  letter,  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Society  particularly  regretted  that  they 
were  denied  the  pleasure  which  they  anticipated 
from  an  address  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  by  Robert  G.  Harper,  Esq.  but  as 
they  were  only  deprived  of  that  satisfaction  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  day,  and  his  regretted 
frail  state  of  health — they  unanimously  request- 
ed him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  address  for  pub- 
lication in  our  Journal,  where  we  shall  be  hap- 
py to  give  it  an  early  insertion. 

Edit.  Am.  Far, 

REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

The  horse  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration 
in  all  ages,  and  is  of  such  great  use  in  the  affairs 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  War  and  Sporting, 
that  all  laudable  means,  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  breed  of  an  animal,  at  once  so 
noble,  and  extensively  employed.  We  are  hap- 
py to  discover  a  spirit  in  our  state  favourable  to 
this  improvement,  and  no  doubt,  the  institution 
of  premiums  by  the  Society,  will  have  a  most 
happy  effect. 

The  committee  to  whom  has  been  confided  the 
important  duty  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of 
horses,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  as- 
signed to  ?.Ir.  Henry  Cost,  of  Frederick  county, 
the  first  premium  for  his  bay  horse  young  Post 
Boy,  possessed  of  oize,  strength  and  figure  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  a  blooded  horse. 

To  Mr.  T.  R.S-Boyce,  of  Baltimore  county, 
the  second  premium  forhisgrey  horse  Fagdown, 
his  fine  action,  power  and  docility,  recommend 
him  as  a  valuable  animal  to  improve  the  stock  of 
road  horses. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  of  Montgomery 
county,  the  first  premium  for  his  bay  mare,  have 
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iiig  proved  herself  a  fine  brood  mare,*  from  the 
exhibition  of  her  colts,  which  are  very  promis- 
in;>;  animals. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Owings,  of  Baltimore  county, 
the  second  premium,  for  his  fine  full  bred  mare 
Primrose. 

There  were  also  exhibited  several  other  hor- 
ses, and  the  commitlce  would  have  been  gratifi- 
ed, if  jjreiniums  had  been  placed  at  their  (lispo- 
sal  equal  in  numljerto  those,  which  in  their  esti- 
niationiiicrit  them,  and  of  this  class  they  parti- 
cularly designate  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis'  bay  mare, 
as  also  a  full  blood  filly,  belonging  to  Gen.  Kidge- 
ly,  and  a  iiHy  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Schwartz, 
Siv.onths  old,  of  beautiful  proportion,  and  in  un- 
commonly fine  condition  ;  the  two  latter,  howev- 
er, do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  brood 
marcs,  to  which  class  the  committee  were  exclu- 
sively confined. 

The  committee  have  to  lament,  that  the  state 
of  the  weather  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  for 
Ihe  exhibition  of  horses,  it  being  in  most  cases 
impracticable  to  view  them  inaction — there  were 
a  number  entered  for  premium,  which  from  the 
above  circumstance,  were  not  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

HENRY  THOMPSON, 

Cliairmaji. 

REPORT  ON  ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  adjudge  the  pre- 
miums for  asses  and  mules  take  leave  to  report, 
that  there  was  no  jack  nor  jennet  offered  to  the 
Society  for  premium,  and  that  but  two  pair  of 
jnules  competed  for  your  premiums. 

We  adjudge  unanimously  the  premium  foi-  the 
best  mule,  to  Wm.  Patterson,  Esq.  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and 

To  the  same  gentleman,  the^  premium  for  the 
second  best  mule. 

The  comuiittCL'  regret  that  there  was  not  a  ful- 
ler exhibition  of  this  kind  of  stock,  as  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  highly  valuable  to  the  farmer. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  EMORY, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF   THE   COMMITTEE  ON 
CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Cattle  report,  that  the 
animals  presented  for  their  inspection  were  ge- 
nerally very  fine,  and  their  improvement  fur- 
nishes the  strongest  example  of  the  good  effects 
of  that  spirited  system  which  annually  produces 
a  competition  among  the  farmers  of  our  state 
in  relation  to  our  valuable  live-stock.  As  a  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  cattle, 
the  Committee  declare,  that  they  had  much 
difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  respective  mer- 
its of  some  of  the  classes,  and  were  often  divi- 
•ded  in  opinion. 

Taking  the  cattle  in  order,  ae  presented  to 
them  on  the  list,  they  award  the  first  premium, 
far  the  best  bull  over  two  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Caton,  for  his  full  bred  Alderney  bull,  five  years 
old,  tliere  being  no  other  in  competition,  and 
they  were  bound  by  a  role,  in  such  case,  made 
and  provided. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  can,  for  the  best 
bull  wider  two  years,  they  award  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Edward  Lloyd,  of  Talbot,  for  his  bull 
calf  "Pilgrim,"  by  Blaze,  oat  of  White  Rose, 
eleven  months  old. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  can,  for  the  second 
vest  bull  tinder  tivo  years,  they  award  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  M'CuUoh,  for  his  bull  calf  "  Warrior," 
by  Champion,   eight  months   old. 


On  this  class  of  cattle,  the  Committee  can- 
not refrain  from  making  mention,  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation,  of  several  other  fine 
and  beautiful  animals,  among  which  are  Mr. 
Carnan's  bull  calf,  'seven  months  old,  by  a  full 
bred  Bakewell  bull  of  Gen.  Ridgley's  breed, 
(between  v/hom  and  "  Warrior"  there  was 
onie  difficulty  in  deciding);  the  young  Holder- 
ntss  bull,  "  Conuis,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Gales,  Jr.  of  Washington  city.  This  animal,  H 
months  old,  is  by  Columbia,  a  bull  of  the  Hulder- 
ness  blood;  being  sired  by  Gorham  Parson's  bull 
Holderness,  out  of  an  Holderness  cow,  wliich  took 
a  prize  at  the  Brighton  Cattle  Shov/  ;  Col.  Thomas 
Emory's   bull  calf,  16  months  old,  by  Bcrgami-^ 


Henry  Thompson's  bull  calf,  "  Cliftcn 
12  weeks  old,  out  of  an  imported  Devon  cow, 
by  Mr.  William  Patterson's  Devon  bull. — Mr. 
William  Patterson's  Devon  bulls;  Mr.  William 
Lorman's  brindle  bull  154  months  old;  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  M'Culloh's  bull  calf  "  Reuben"  of  the 
Tuscan  breed,  S  months  old,  by  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
imported  by  Commodore  Bainbvidge. 


MILCH  COWS. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  creampot,  for  the 
best  milch  cow,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Carnan,  for  his  black  cow,  mother  of  tiie  7 
months  bull  calf  of  such  high  merit,  before 
spoken  of. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  tumbler /or  the  se- 
cond best  milch  com,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  David 
Williamson,  of  Baltimore  county,  for  his  large 
spotted  cow  of  Doctor  Fall's  breed,  with  a  calf 
by  her  side. 

Among  the  other  milch  cows,  there  were  se- 
veral whose  merits  were  very  considerable: 
Mr.  Whittimor's  fine  cow,  Mr.  John  Mercer's 
Hereford  cow,  with  her  calves  ;  together  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  N.Rogers'  two  cows  which  were  con- 
spicuous, for  thriftiness  and  bize. 


*■  This  mare  ivaa  raised,  and  is  owned  by  Hie/l- 
ard Brook,  of  Moncs'mery  counlijx 


HEIFERS. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  cream  pot.  fur  the 
best  heifer,  was  awarded  by  one  vote  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  Lloyd  of,  Talbot,  for  his  hei- 
fer "Flora,"  17  months  old,  by  Bergami,  in 
competition  with  Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Rogers'  "  Snow 
Ball." 

The  premium  of  a  silver  tumbler /or  the  2d 
best  heifer,  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr, 
Lloyd  Rogers,  of  Baltimore  county,  for  his  hei- 
fer "  Snow  Ball,"  18  months  old,  of  the  im- 
proved Short  Horn  breed,  got  by  "  Bishop,"  out 
of  "  Europa." 

Of  this  class  of  cattle,  there  were  many  of 
great  merit  and  beauty.  The  Committee  par- 
ticularise Mr.  Heary  Thompson's  red  and  white 
heifer  "  Fanny,"  16  months  old,  by  Mr.  William 
Patterson's  full  bred  Devon  bull,  out  of  a  cow 
bred  by  Gen.  Ridgely  of  the  Holland  and  En- 
glish breed  ;  Dr.  Allen  Thomas'  half  Devons, 
and  a  heifer  of  the  Bergami  breed ;  Mr.  William 
Patterson's  Devons,  Mr.  Morris'-s  Devon. 

The  premium  of  six  silver  table  spoons  for 
the  best  yoke  of  oxen,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Gettings,  of  Long  Green,  for  a  yoke  of  black 
oxen,  not  three  years  old. 

The  premium  of  a  silver  can  for  the  2d  best 
yoke  of  oxen,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Gettings, 
of  Long  Green,  for  a  second  yoke  of  black 
oxen. 

But  few  yokes  of  oxen  were  presented  for 
premium,  and  they  were  all  good,  indeed,  fine ; 
a  yoke  of  Mr.  David  Williamson's,  of  Baltimore 
county,  was  admired,  but  excluded  from  com- 
petition, in  consequense  of  one  of  them  being 
breel  out  of  the  state. 


The  Committee  will  close  their  report  with 
remarking,  that  although  they  feel  conscious  of 
having  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them  with 
their  best  judgment,  yet  such  was  the  unfavour- 
ableness  of  the  weather  yesterday,  and  so  great 
was  their  exposure  and  suffering  from  the  rain, 
when  called  to  view  the  cattle,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  animals  of  much  merit,  not  par- 
ticularly specified  in  this  report,  an  inadvertence 
arising  from  such  causes  they  hope  will  be  par- 
doned, and  they  congratulate  their  brother 
farmers,  from  the  specimens  exhibited  at  this 
Cattle  Show,  upon  the  great  improvement  that 
is  now  so  generally  making  in  the  breed  of  our 
stock  of  cattle. 

ROBERT  H.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 
PEREGRIN  WETHERED, 
AARON  CLEMENT, 
D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr.' 
SAMUEL  T.  KENNARD. 

REPORT  ON  HOGS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
examination  of  the  swine,  ofi'ercd  for  exhibition, 
beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  attentively 
examined  the  same.  Before  entering  upon  the 
description  of  those  offered  for  premium,  they 
cannot  forbear  stating  to  the  Society,  their  un- 
feigned regret  that  so  few  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  stock  should  have  been  brought  for  ex- 
hibition ;  but  judging  of  the  future  from  expe- 
rience, they  hope  that  as  the  usefulness  of  this 
institution  increases  in  the  public  estimation,  the 
exhibition  of  swine  will  be  more  ample. 

The  Committee  award  the  premium  of  one 
soup  ladle,  value  glO,  to  the  boar,  offered  by 
Theodore  Anderson,  of  Baltimore  county,  of  the 
Suffolk  breed,  3  years  old. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  one  gi-a- 
vy  spoon,  value  gs,  for  the  second  best  boar, 
of  the  Parkinson  breed,  4  years  old,  to  Jameti 
Cunningham,  of  Frederick  county. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  a  soup 
ladle,  value  glO,  for  the  best  brood  sow,  to  Mr. 
J,  W.  Stone,  of  Baltimore  county. 

The  Committee  award  a  premium  of  a  gravy 
spoon,  value  g^,  for  the  second  best  brood  sow, 
to  Mr.  D.  Williamson,  Jr.  of  Baltimore  county. 

The  Committe  beg  leave  further  to  add,  that 
there  were  exhibited  4  pigs,  of  rather  upwards 
of  3  months  old,  of  a  mixed  breed,  very  de- 
serving of  attent'on,  by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Dela- 
ware ;  but  inasiv.uch  as  these  do  not  come  within 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  committee  can  only 
remark  on  the  superiority  of  the  breed. 

To  these  may  be  added  4  other  pigs,  belonginj; 
to  Mr.  Johu  S.  Skinner,  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Bridgeton,  which  the  committee 
are  sure  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  acquisi 
tion  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  that  va- 
luable race  of  animals. 

GRAFTON  DUVALL, 
SAMUEL  OWINGS, 
JOHN  MARSH. 


REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
sheep,  have  performed  that  duty,  and  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  they  first  proceeded  to  inspect, 
those  of  the  merino  breed.  In  deciding  upua 
the  merits  of  this  sort  of  sheep,  which  are  prin- 
cipally valuable  for  their  wool,  the  committee 
felt  themselves  bound  to  direct  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  Al- 
though several  other  rams  of  great  merit  were 
exhibited,  yet  the  committee  after  a  close  in- 
spection were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
ram  belonging  to  Gen.  John  Mason,  of  Analos- 
tan  Island,  had  the  finest  fteece,  and  thei-efore 
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award   to  him  the  premium  of  a  pair   of  salts,  in  tuc  application  of  the  force,  we  believe  a  siii- 
value  810.  gle  ox  mijht  be  used  in  it  to  advantage. 

Governed  by  the  same  principle,  the  commit-  -j(,p  ^iiieat  is  well  threslied  out,  but  scattered 
tee  after  inspecting  the  menno  ewes,  decided  in  ^^^  „^y^i,  and  not  sufficiently  separated  from 
favonr  of  the  pair  exlubited  by  Dr.  Richard  G.  ^^^^^  ^^e  straw  ;  tho'  it  i«  believed  these  objec- 
Stockctt,ot  Anne  Arundel  county,  and  awardhim  t^o,,^  ,„igj^^  ^^  ^.^^-^ly  oiniated.  On  trial  before 
also  a  pair  of  salts,  value  SIO.  us  the  wheat  in  the  barn, 

In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  other  breeds,  put  away  also  in  the  bain 
than  the  merino,  the  committee  had  a  principal  [,,p^  and'  two  boys  this 
regard  to  the  value  of  tlie  carcase,  and   were  of  ' 

opinion,  tliat  the  two  rams  of  the  Dishley  breed, 
offered  by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Delaware,  for  a  premi- 
um, were  the  best  exhibited,  and  award  hiin  a 
goblet,  valued  at  ^10. 

After  an  examination  of  the  ewes  of  other 
breeds  than  the  merino,  the  committee  decided 
in  favour  of  a  pair  exhibited  by  Dr   Allen  Tho 


and  the  straw  to  be 
with  one  horse,  two 
s  machine  threshed 
straight  wheat  at  the  rate  of  36  sheaves  in  7 
minutes,  and  its  average  work  in  practical  ope 
ration  is  stated  by  the  constructor,  Mr.  iVIerrick, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  be  70  bushels  per  day.* 

ihe  price  is  ,^125,  and  we  deem  it  worthy  of 
tiie  irs:  premium 

The  next  objects  considered  most   worthy  of 

wo 


ina«,of  Anne  Arundel  county,  a  cross  of  the  Dish-  ^^^  especial  notice  of  the  Committee  were  t 
ley,  with  the  broad  tailed  Barbary  sheep,  and  ploughi*  for  seeding  wheat,  ot.e  offered  by  Mr. 
awardhimapremiumof  a  goblet,  valued  at  SIO.  J^*'"^'=V  ;  tlie  other  mvented  by  Viigil  Maxcy, 
If.  awarding  the  premium,  offered  for  the  five  ^.^1-  '»"'!  ™ade  at  the  manutactory  ot  Mr.  Kobt. 
best  tat  wethers,  the  committee  were   governed  ismclair  in  Balti  more. 

by  the  same  principle,  and  after  some  hesitation,!  Mr.  Ramsey's  is  composed  of  a  right  and  left 
betweenthe  merits  of  those  exhibited  by  Edwardimould  board  forward,  and  a  double  mould  board 
Lloyd  and  Charles  C.  Brown,  Escjuires,  of  the  following  between  them,  so  as  to  make  it  cast 
Eastern  nhore,  although  the  fleeces  of  those  be-  '^ 
longing  to  the  latter  gentleman  were  superior, 
yet  the  carcase  of  those  belonging  to  the  former. 


four  furrows,  two  each  way,  and   was  made  for 

covering  wheat  between    rows  of  Indian    corn; 

but  we  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  implement  to 

•were   somewhat    better,  and  the'premium    of  a  construct  to  run  well,  and  unless  the  corn  rows 


can  was  accordingly  awarded  to  Mr  Lloyd,  valu- 
etl  at  610. 

The  committe  cannot  close  their  report,  with- 
out expressing  their  satisfaction,  on  inspecting 
the  fine  sheep  exhibited  by  several  other  gentle 


could  be  Uiid  out  of  the  same  width,  or  with 
much  more  exactness  than  is  found  generally 
practicable,  it  would  be  too  apt  to  leave  that 
operation  imperfectly  performed.  For  working 
corn    before   the    end   of  June,  where  so  much 


men.  They,  in  a  particular  manner,  viewedjnicety  in  breaking  the  whole  space,  and  in  laying 
with  much  pleasure  a  parcel  of  ewes,  of  the  up  every  furrow  alike,  would  not  be  necessary, 
Di^Jiley  breed,  shewn  them  by  Mr.  Barney  of  I  we  should  deem  it  a  useful  and  real  labour-saving 
Delawaie,  also  another  parcel,  with  two  rams  of  implement ; — but  we  prefer  Mr.  Maxcy's  Esche- 
the  same  breed,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clements  of]/o»  plough.  It  has  been  well  tested  by  two 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  broad  tailed  Barbary  ram, '  years'  experience.  As  a  double,  or  triple  plough, 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomas  of  Anne  Arun-|it  will  be  found  useful  in  working  corn,  or  sced- 
«tel  county. 


ViRGIL  MAXCY,  -)  O 
JAMES  GITTINGS,  § 
K.  W.  BOWIE,  >i 

J    SYKES, 
J.  S    WILLIAMS. 
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jing  wheat  among  it,  and  in  the  preparation  or 
seeding  of  naked  fallow.  They  have  been  ex 
'tended  to  the  combination  of  live  ploughs,  cast- 
ling five  furrows,  and  with  three  horses  and  one 
j ploughman  executed  the  work  of  five  single 
ploughs,  and  in  a  superior  manner.     They  deem 

Ithis  one  of  the  most  useful  implements  that  has 

REPORT  ON  MACHINERY   AND  IrvtPLE-!  'J'^'^"  offered  to  the  notice  of  the  public  since  the 
MENTS.  establishment  of  our  society,  and  with  pleasure 

The  Committee   on   Agricultural   Machinery  award  to  Mr.  Maxcy  the  second  premium. 
and  Implemenis,  Report— That  they  hare  with,     a  machine,  new  to  us,  for  shelling  corn,  was 
much  pleasure   viewed  and   examined   a   great, offered  to  our  inspection  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wininan, 
number  and   variety  of  useful  implements    and  I  price  §25.    It  is  more  complicated,    and  not  so 
machinery,  brought  together  by  our  intelligent  efficient  as  those  made  by  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  which 


and  enterprising  mechanics,  and  which  well  de- 
serve the  continued  patronage  of  the  public;  but 
feeling  themselves  confined  by  their  instructions 
to  the  especial  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
machines,  or  implements  of  new  principles  or 
construction,  they  have  endeavoured  to  investi- 
gate more  thoroughly  those,  which  have  ap- 
peared to  them  to  come  \%ithin  this  description. 

They  have  long  lamented  the  want  of  neatness 
in  the  preparation  for  market  of  our  most  valua- 
ble staple,  wheat  ;  and  have  considered  a  ma- 
chine of  simple  contrivances,  that  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  the  small 
fanners  for  threshing  wheat,  as  one  of  the  real 
desiderata  for  the  great  body  of  our  agricultural 
coTimunily.  A  machine  for  this  purpose,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  J.  Pope  has  been  submitted  for 


are  very  perfect  and  useful  machines,  but  the 
price  at  which  they  are  held  we  deem  too  high, 
and  this  probably  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
prevents  their  coming  into  very  general  use. 

A  machine  denominated  a  vertical  spinner  was 
offered  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  by  East- 
man and  McCoy.  It  is  a  simple  and  very  beau 
tiful  application  of  the  machinery  of  the  great 
Arkwright  to  spinning  wool  by  hand.  It  can 
only,  however,  be  used  to  spin  rolls  carded  by 
machinery.  The  spinning  requires  very  little 
skill.  It  runs  6  spindles,  makes  a  uniform,  even, 
and  excellent  yarn,  and  will  accomjilish  with  less 
labour  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  one 
common  wheel.  It  is  about  6  feet  high,  and  ." 
feet  square,  price  }S20,  and  the  number  of  spin 
dies  can  be  increased  at  about   "' 


their  inspection.  The  principle  is  not  entirely  [regret  that  v.'e  have  not  the  power  to  "onfer  a 
new,  and  .t  is  so  much  the  better  on  this  account,  premium  on  this  ingenions  and  simple  machine 

as  the  committee  can,  Ircm  their  knowledge  ot ' 

it,  pronounce  vsith  more  certainty  unon  its  utility.l  - 

They  consider  it  in  fact  the  Scotcli  machine,  asl  *  -^^  "'«''  s'«'^rf  ll'-'i' ''  had  threshed  lc,h  bush- 
constructed  by  several  of  our  mechanics,  and  as  "^^^  '"  a  trial  hour,  and  his  belief  that  thro'  a 
imported  by  Mr.  Dawson,  reduced  within  ihc  crop  its  practical  c/ieralion  ifoutd  eijval  aii  ave- 
■pmicv  of  oiie  horse;  and  with  a  trifling  variation  ^'"f^''  "f  ^  *"■■'•'''"'*  /<'■  f>'J!tr. 


which  we    recommend  to  the  notice    of  every 
family,  \7hocan  have  their  wool  properly  cardetH 
SAME.  M'CULLOH,   Chairman. 

REPORT  ON  TilE  PLOUGHING 
M.VrCHES. 
The  Committe  appointed  to  bupcrintend  tlic 
ploughing  matches,  have  the  pleasure  to  report, 
that  they  have  been  highly  gratified  in  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  devolved  upon  them,  as  they 
were  thus  led  to  witness  the  universal  and 
acknowledged  satisfaction  which  the  emulation 
and  dexterity  of  many  skilful  competitors,  and 
the  performance  of  some  excellent  ploughs, 
afforded  to  a  crowd  of  admiring  spectators, 
who  remained  upon  the  field  enjoying  the  ani- 
mated scene,  until  they  were  forced  to  seek. 
shelter  by  the  heavy  fall  of  rain,  that  finally 
interrupted  our  operations,  before  we  could  test 
the  draught  of  the  respective  ploughs  with  in- 
[slrunients  provided  for  that  purpose — a  circum- 
j  stance  that  we  particularly  regret,  as  we  had 
'determined  to  subject  tliem  all  to  this  examin- 
.ation,  which  could  alone  authorise  us  to  give  a 
j  settled  opinion  upon  their  entire  merits. 
I  The  Committee,  nevertheless,  believe  it  to 
jbe  their  duty  to  report  upon  the  aerining  value 
;of  the  different  ploughs,  and  to  award  the 
[premiums  offered  by  the  Society  to  those  which 
have  appeared  to  be  the  best,'  so  far  as  they 
|have  been  enabled  to  form  an  0])inion — a  task 
[that  has  been  rendered  the  njore  difficult 
Ibythe  interruption  of  an  importunt  test,  as  the 
ploughing  was  generally  executed  in  the  most 
|inasterly  style,  and  with  a  rapidity  so  great 
^and  nearly  equal,  as  to  surprize  and  gratify  all 
spectators — facts  which  permit  us  to  assure  the 
Society  that  the  ingenuity  and  enterprize  of 
I  our  mechanicians,  and  the  zeal  of  our  plough- 
imen  continue  to  hold  forth  the  most  cheerins 
I  prospect  of  valuable  improvements  in  this  de- 
Ipartmentof  our  rural  economy. 

I  It  was  the  wish  of  your  Committee  to  have 
I  obtained  the  use  of  a  piece  of  stiff  sward,  for 
|tlie  scene  of  their  operations;  and  to  have  al- 
lotted one  eighth  part  of  an  acre  to  each 
plough.  We  were  obligingly  accommodated, 
through  the  courtesy  of  John  B.  Morris,  Esq. 
and  the  liberality  of  his  tenant,  Mr.  Joseph  VV, 
Stone,  at  the  nearest  good  spot — one  that  wasin 
every  respect  suited  to  the  purpose,  except  in  its 
extent,  which  did  not  permit  us  to  run  the  fur- 
rows more  than  ten  rods  long,  nor  to  allow  a 
greater  breadth  than  one  rod  and  a  quarter  to 
each  competitor ;  so  that  in  ploughing  these 
twelve  and  a  half  square  perches,  an  unusual 
loss  of  time  was  unavoidably  occasioned  by  tlic 
great  frequency  of  turning  the  ploughs.  'Th" 
soil  on  which  they  operated,  although  free 
from  stones  and  other  obstructions,  is  a  com- 
pact, clayey  loam — the  surface  was  a  tough 
sward,  on  which  cattle  had  pastured  for  se- 
veral years ;  yet,  under  these  circumstances 
the  competitors  ploughed  their  several  com- 
partments, as  will  be  fully  detailed,  at  the  rate 
of  an  acre,  in  less  time  than  four  hours,  wi-h 
horse  teams  ;  and  at  the  same  rate,  in  less  timo 
than  five  hours  with  ox  teams,  of  one  yoke : 
thus  fairly  rivaling,  in  Maryland,  by  this  let- 
ter operation,  the  performances  at  Brighton, 
where  "  the  working  ox"  has  ever  been  a  fa- 
vorite, and  of  late  is  made  their  toas-.ed  cham- 
pion— there  a  premium  plough  drawn  by  a  yok>.' 
of  oxen,  governed  by  the  jihughman,  withcut 
a  driver,  required  at  the  rate  of  neaily  for.?- 
and  a  hulf  hours  to  turn  an  acre,  in  furro.v.- 
sixteen  rod.s  long,  which  greater  length  of  fur- 
row saved  quite  one  third  ef  the  time  that  v;a;- 
lostinour  experiment  r;)- frequent   turnings. 
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But  the  most  interesting  fact  tliat  tliis  display 
presented  to  the  spectators,  and  fastened  on  the 
minds  of  your  Committee,  is  the  demonstration 
that  it  gave  of  the  power  of  the  ox,  to  com- 
pete on  equal  grounds  with  a  more  expensive 
animal.  And  who  can  estimate  the  saving  tliat 
might  be  made,  or,  to  speak  more  acceptably, 
the  gain  that  might  be  realized  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Maryland,  if  they  would  substitute 
the  hardy,  cheap,  and  enduring  ox,  for  the 
more  delicate,  costly,  and   perishable   horse  ? 

To  your  Committee,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
objected  during  these  experiments,  and  by  ma- 
ny observers,  "that  oxen  cannot  bear  the 
heat  of  summer,  nor  travel  well  in  winter,"  but 
we  have  in  vain  inquired,  who  has  proved  these 
axioms,  and  at  the  same  time  fed  the  ox,  in  hot 
■weather,  upon  even  one  half  of  the  suitable  pro- 
vender usually  bestowed  upon  the  horse  ?  or, 
who  has  found  them  less  efficient  in  winter,  if 
so  fed  and  shoed  in  time  to  save  their  feet  from 


teen  furrows,  that  finished  his  allotted  Space. 
The  Committee  are  also  gratified  in  tr'xpressing 
the  pleasure  which  they  derived  from  the 
performance  of  an  iron  plough,  made  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  politely  exhibited  by  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers,  Esq.  to  the  observation  of  the  Society — 
it  ploughed  a  division,  in  eighteen  furrows,  an 
average  depth  e.xceeding  si.x  inches,  in  seven- 
teen and  a  half  minutes.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
light  draught  ;  and  is  in  our  opinion  worthy  of 
further  examination. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ford,  of  Baltimore,  also  exhi- 
bited a  plough  that  was  made  at  his  extensive 
manufactory,  it  ploughed  the  allotted  space  in 
twenty  minutes,  an  average  depth  of  six  inches 
at  eighteen  furrows. 

PLOUGHING,    BY  TWO  HORSES. 
Five   ploughs  were    started,   each  drawn     by 
two  horses,  and  the  divisions  in    this  match  ha 


injury?    Too  many  there  are,  we  fear,  whode-i^i"S  t"","  assigned  as  in  the  former  case  by  lot 

'     '    .1 :„.,..i.,.Ki=    „„:„,oic   ,„K...    «„..   ,.i;.|— the    Committee   paid  close    attention  ■  tc 

.[work  done  by  each  implement,  and  they 
think  that  the  plough  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jona. 
Eastman,  guided  by  Mr.  Whittimore,  and 
made   in   Baltimore  at  the   manufactorv   of  Mr. 

ces.     Let   the  sceptical    d6ubt    even  "their  ownlj^fert  Sinclair,  by   that  skilful   mechanic,  Mr. 

fears,  until   thev    shall  have  tested  the  truth  of  >'^"^  Stewart,   is   en  it  ed    to  the   preterence- 

our   opinions   by  fair    and   actual    experiments.  «'<-'.     herefore,  award   the  premium  lor  the  be:^ 

To  us,  this   subject    appears  to   affect    the   in-p^°..'i°'-^e  plough   to    Mr.    Jona.   Eastman,  and 

terests  of  Maryland  so  deeply,  that   we   are  un-'^ 

willing   to  pass  it   over,   as  we  must,  in  the  cur- 


esting  objects.  We  would  also  recommend  that 
competitors  in  your  ploughing  matches,  should 
be  required  to  announce  themselves  hereafter, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Show,  because  the 
selection  and  division  of  the  ground  renders 
some  notice  necessary,  and  one  week  will  be 
found  quite  shoi-t  enough. 

This  Committee  having  understood  that  your 
Trustees  were  anxious  to  get  up  ploughing 
matches,  sustained  by  oxen;  one  of  our  number 
was  persuaded,  by  the  rest,  to  enter  an  ox 
team,  and  to  invite  an  acquaintance  to  engage 
the  rein  also — both  having  agreed  to  our  pro- 
posal, and  performed  the  work  ;  we  will  here 
close  our  report  that  the  majority  ot  the  Com- 
mittee may  alone  furnish  .  the  details  of  this 
match. 

HENRY  V.  SOMERVILLE.-\  rj 

JOHN  MARSH.  I  § 

B.  F.  MACKALL, 

J.  W.  M'CULLOCH. 
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ny   to  these   invaluable    animals  what   our   cli-l-^he    Committee   paid  close    attention    to    the 
mate  renders  absolutely  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort and  usefulness,   whilst  nearly  all  of  us  la 
vish,  at  least,  twice  as  much  upon  our  horses, 
as  would  enable   oxen  to  perform   equal  serv' 


silver 
Itimnre. 


Mr. 

medal  to  the   ploughman,   Mr.  Whit- 
This    plough    appeared     to     perform 


sory  m-annel-of  a  hasty  report,  which  will  scarcely  '^s  work  w.  h   the  least  draught-.t   turned  the 

permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  most  im-!^°.d  f'^T-^  ^Z'  """u  »  /' h-""  =^"'V 
portant  considerations,  before  the  usual  notice  |"i'""tes,  hnished  the  allot  ed  div.s  on,  having 
of  those  scenes  from  which  they  spring,  is  made  nineteen  furrows  of  an  average  depth 
expected  at  our  hands  by  the  successful  candi-  <^^ceedms  five  and  a  half  inches 
dates  for  your  applause:  But  ere  we  proceed  ^j'"-  Rol^ert  Sinclair  s  plough  turned  his  land 
to  these  details  Lffer  us  to  express  the  hope' "'^'".and  finished  in  sixteen  and  three  quarter 
that   many  of  you   will   make  the  most   critical  minutes,  having   nriade    eighteen  furrows,    at  an 


investigations  into  the  comparative  merit,  of 
the  ox  and  horse,  in  rural  labors : — array  the 
price,  power,  disposition,  trappings,  wants  and 
end  of  each  fairly  against  the  other,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  arrive  at  a  correct 
and  eminently  beneficial  decision. 

PLOUGHING,  BY  THREE  HORSES. 
Five    ploughs,   each   drawn  by   three  horses, 
■were  entered,   and  of  these  the    plough  made 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Brook- 
ville,    Montgomery  county,   Md.   is,   in  our  opi- 
nion, best  entitled  to  your  patronage.     It   turn- 
ed the  sod  completely  under,  and  in  fifteen  and 
a  "half  minutes,  made  sixteen   furrows,  each  ten 
poles  long,   collectively   one  and  a  quarter  pole 
wide,     and     nearly    seven   inches    deep.      We, 
therefore,   award  the   premium   to  Mr.  Brown, 
for  the  best  three  horse  plough,  and  the  silver 
medal   to   his  expert    ploughman,    Mr.    James 
Frame,   as  an  evidence    of  particular  approba 
tion.    The  Committee  were  also  much   pleased 
■with    the   performance  of  a  plough  made   and 
exhibited   by    Mr.    Chenowith,    of     Baltimore. 
We    regret   that  an  unexpected   difficulty  pre 
vented  its  starting  before  the  others  had  finish 
ed,   and  that  an  accident  made   it  impossible  to 
time    his    work.      The   extensive  use  made   of 
his  ploughs  is,   we  believe,    but  the  just  conse 
quence    of   substantial    workmanship,    upon    a 
good  model. 

The  plough  made  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  also  executed  its 
■work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
Committee  consider  it  an  excellent  implement 
—it  ploughed  on  an  average,  more  than  seven 
inches  deep,  turned  the  sod  perfectly  under 
and  in  eighteen  and  a  half  minutes,  made  six 


average  depth  of  five  and  a  half  inches 

Mr.  Brown's  turned  seventeen  furrows  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  an  average  depth  of  five  and  a 
half  inches,  but  left  nearly  one  slice  unploughed 
in  his  division. 

Both  of  these  ploughs  are  excellent  imple- 
ments, and  we  recommend  them  as  worthy  of 
patronage. 

Mr.  Gideon  Davis  entered  a  plough  of  simple 
but  strong  construction,  that  worked  very  well — 
in  seventeen  and  a  half  minutes  it  turned  his 
space,  at  twenty  furrows,  four  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  The  irons  of  this  plough  are  formed  to 
anticipate  the  changes  or  impress  that  use  would 
finally  occasion,  and  pieces  of  leather  are  judi- 
ciously placed  between  the  mould  board  and 
the  share  to  soften  those  destructive  shocks 
which  unperceived  obstructions  frequently  give 
to  cast  iron  shares — and  by  the  successive  remo- 
val of  these  slips  of  leather,  the  original  angle, 
or  dip  of  the  share  may  be  preserved  as  long  as 
l/iis  will  last. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ford  entered  a  plough,  which 
in  twenty-one  and  a  half  minutes,  turned  his 
space  at  twenty  furrows,  each  being  four  and  a 
half  inches  deep.  In  this  match  as  in  the  for- 
mer, Mr.  Chenowith  was  unprepared  to  run  his 
plough  with  the  others,  and  on  account  of  its 
high  reputation,  we  regret  that  it  was  not  sub- 
sequently in  our  power  to  subject  it  to  trial. 

Your  Committee  would  here  most  respectfully 
suggest  the  propriety  of  devoting  an  entire,  and 
the  second  day  of  future  exhibitions  exclusively 
to  the  ploughing  matches,  and  the  trial  of  ma- 
cliinery — by  this  arrangement  you  would  give 
time  enough  to  the  several  Committees  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  without  depriving  them  of 
reasonable  opportunities  to  enjoy  and  improve 
occasions  which   bring  together  so  many  inter 


SUPPLEMENT— PLOUGHING  BY  OXEN. 
Two  ploughs,  each  drawn  by  one  yoke  oi  ox- 
en, started  at  the  same  moment  that  the  plough- 
ing match  by  two  horses  began — and  each  of 
them  had  an  equal  quantity  of  similar  surface 
to  plough.  One  yoke  entered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county,  himself  plough- 
man, aided  by  a  driver,  ploughed  the  allotted 
space  in  eighteen  and  a  half  minutes,  four  and  a 
hall  to  five  inches  deep,  making  eighteen  fur- 
rows. His  oxen  were  exceedingly  well  trained 
to  his  command,  but  yet  he  used  a  driver  in 
this  operation — although  it  would  not  require 
much  time  to  save  him  the  expense  of  a  driver, 
as  a  few  lessons  would  teach  his  oxen  to  obey  fhe 
voice  ;  our  farmers  will  do  best  who  do  not  give 
even  to  these  animals  expensive  habits.  The 
other  yoke  was  entered  by  Mr.  John  Marsh  of 
Baltimore  county,  and  was  commanded  entirely 
by  the  ploughman,  master  Henry  Hunt.  He 
completed  a  space  in  twenty  three  minutes, 
turning  eighteen  furrows,  an  average  depth  of 
more  than  six  inches — nothing  could  surpass 
the  performance  of  this  yoke,  controlled  as 
it  was,  wholly  by  the  voice  of  a  youthful 
teamster,  who  turned  the  slice  completely  over, 
and  drew  his  furrows  most  beautifully  straight 
and  equal,  holding  an  excellent  plough  of 
wrought  iron  mouldbord  that  was  made,  as 
we  understand,  by  Mr.  Hinks,  near  to  El- 
licott's  Mills.  The  spectators  hovered  about 
this  team,  charmed  by  the  skill  of  the  young 
ploughman  and  the  powers  of  his  obedient 
oxen.  And  the  undersigned  members  of  your 
Committee  fetl  peculiar  pleasure  in  awarding 
the  first  premium,  which  has  been  conferred  in 
Maryland,  upon  "the  working  ox,"  to  Mr. 
John  Marsh  ot  Baltimore  county,  and  the  sil- 
ver medal  to  his  ploughman,  "  Henry  Hunt — 
the  Society  having  unanimously  expressed  its 
approbation  of  this  use  of  oxen,  by  appropriating 
a  premium  and  medal  to  this   interesting  match. 

HENRY  V.  SOMERVILLE,- 

B.  F.  MACl'i.ALL, 

J.  W.  M'CULLOH, 


ir 


REPORT  ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Do- 
mestic Manufactures  exhibited  to  this  Society, 
have  carefully  inspected  every  article  submitted 
to  their  notice,  and  they  most  respectfully  re- 
port, that,  although  they  have  had  occasion  to 
regret  in  several  instances,  that  there  was  but  a 
single  specimen  exhibited,  and  that  in  other 
cases,  none  claimed  the  iiroffered  patronage  of 
the  Society— still  the  excellent  quality  and  use- 
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fill  character  of  the  manufactures  shown  to  us 
for  premiums,  gave  to  the  company  and  your 
committee  very  great  satisfaction,  and  ample 
proofs  that  much  benefit  may  be  produced  by  en- 
couraging these  displays  of  household  and  do- 
mesiic  industry. 

For  the  premium  on  KERSEY,  an  article  ex- 
tensively made  in  tliis  state,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle claimant  ;  although  the  Society  had  solicited 
the  exhibition  of  that  article,  and  offered  a  libe- 
ral bounty  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  6est  piece, 
that  might  be  shown  to  us. 

For  the  premium  on  FLAJsNEL,  there  was 
but  one  claimant — her  specimen  was  well  made, 
and  of  excellent  wool — v  our  committee  take 
pleasure  in  awarding  to  Mrs.  Ann  Kennard,  of 
Talbot  county,  a  silver  ladle  for  exhibiting  this 
evidence  of  her  skill  and  industry. 

Of  CASSINET,  there  was  only  one  piece  sub- 
mitted, this  was  manufactured  by  iMessrs.  John 
Sykes  &  Son,  of  Baltimore,  at  the  FRANKLIN 
MlLLh  in  this  county — it  is  a  well  finished  sub- 
stantial piece  of  goods,  which  they  sell  at  137^ 
cents  per  yard,  and  fully  entitles  these  deserving 
maimfacturers  to  the  premium  offered  on  this 
article.  We  were  also  gratified  by  th^  opportu- 
nity which  these  gentlemen  gave  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  our  much  respected  visitors, 
of  examining  two  beautiful  pieces  of  seven- 
fourth's  superfine  BLUE  CLOTH,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  ^5^  per  yard,  and  two  pieces  of 
equally  good  three-fourth's  blue  CASSIMERE, 
at  S2  per  yard,  together  with  a  coarser,  but  ex- 
cellent piece  of  live-fourth's  GREY  CLOTH, 
at  the  price  of  175  cents  per  yard — all  made  at 
their  prosperous  manufactory. 

Of  CARPETING,  two  very  good  pieces 
■were  shown — one  manufactured  by  Mrs  Mary 
Ann  Murray,  of  Anne  Arundle  county  ;  the  other 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Rickets,  of  Cxcil  county — both 
substantial  and  handsome  carpets:  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's has  the  advantage  in  appearance,  the  co- 
lors being  superior  ;  but  the  committee  have  felt 
bound  to  award  the  premium  to  Mrs.  Rickets,  as 
they  consider  her  carpet  really  the  best  fabric. 

There  were  several  HE.\RTH  RUGS  offer- 
ed— one  of  splendid  colours,  beautiful  figure,  and 
very  close  texture,  manufactured  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Denny,  of  Talbot  county,  to  whom  the 
eommittee  unanimously  award  the  premium: 
they,  however,  took  great  pleasure  in  re- 
peatedly examining  the  handsome  and  excellent 
rugs  that  were  exhibited  as  the  manufactures  of 
Miss  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Reardon,  of  Easton, 
Md. 

The  premium  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Belt, 
of  Baltimore  county,  for  exhibiting  a  large  and 
handsome  COTTON  COUNTERPANE,  made 
by  herself. 

For  your  premium  on  SHIRTING,  there  was 
not  any  claimant. 

Two  specimens  of  TABLE  LINEN,  were 
submitted — one  of  very  superior  quality,  and 
beautiful  pattern,  it  had  been  used  without  ar.y 
apparent  injury,  for  many  years,  and  was  manu- 
factured by  Mrs.  Ann  Kennard,  of  Talbot  county, 
to  whom  the  premium  is  thankfully  awarded. — 
But  to  Mrs.  Henry  Tilghman,  of  Chestertown, 
Kent  county,  the  committee  would  also  have 
given  a  premium  most  willingly,  if  two  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  this  article  ;  because 
she  also  has  made  and  exhibited  a  piece  of  very 
good  table  linen. 

The  premium  for  TOWELING  remains  un- 
claimed. 

Several  specimens  of  very  fine  knit  WOOL- 
LEN STOCKINGS  were  shown  to  us,  but  the 
best,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the  committee,  were  made 
ky  Miss  Mary  Ann  Norwood,  of  Baltimore  coun-J 


^y,  to  whom  the  premium  is  awarded — we  had 
nevertheless,  to  make  a  very  strict  examination 
between  these  stockings,  and  those  which  were 
knit  by  Mrs  Wm.  Copper  of  Kent  county. 

The  only  knit  COTTON  STOCKINGS   ex 
hibited  were  made  by  I  liss  Mary  Ann  Norwood, 
of  Baltimore  county,  but  as  tliey  are  very  supe- 
rior, she  well  deserves  the  premium. 

The  committee  award  the  i)remium  on  knit 
THREAD  STOCKINGS,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Copper, 
of  Kent  county,  who  offered  a  pair  of  very  good 
quality  to  their  notice.  These  stockings  were 
accompanied  by  a  hank  of  beautiful  white  thread, 
sjiun  by  Miss  Phoebe  Gale,  of  the  same  county, 
and  who  we  believe  might  have  successfully 
competed  for  a  st.-ited  premium. 

Your  committee  regret  that  not  a  single  grass 
or  straw  HAT  or  BONNET  was  exhibited  ;  and 
especially,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  many  ladies 
of  this  state,  have  converted  materials  which 
every  where  abound,  and  are  comparatively  of  so 
little  value,  into  these  costly  and  ornamental  ob- 
jects. 

A  piece  of  cotton  SAIL  CLOTH,  of  very  ex- 
traordinary quality  was  shown  to  us — it  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Charles  Crook,  Jr.  &  Brotlitr, 
at  their  factory  in  Baltimore — the  committee 
think  it  richly  entitles  them  to  a  premium.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Maj.  M'Kim's  new  and 
elegant  schooner  Yellot, fitted  with  sails  of  similar 
canvass,  left  Baltimore  and  reached  the  Capes  of' 
the  Chesapeake  in  the  short  period  of  sixteen 
hoars — and  the  committee  beg  leave  to  conclude 
this  report  by  most  respectfully  proposing  that  a 


tory  account  of  a  !'-*rge  crop  of  millet  raised  by 
13.  Williamson  Jr.,  Esq.  C?  Baltimore  county,  on 
a  small  quantity  of  land — the  pr-iduce  was  great, 
md  although  not  so  much  as  we  hnve  seen  re- 
ported in  other  situations,  still  it  was  large  •;nough 
to  prove,  that  millet  is  a  vcrv  productive  and 
valuable  crop  :  one  that  might  be  advantageou".'" 
[ilaced  on  our  premium  lists. 

And  in  order  to  inform  competitors  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  tliat  your  committee  are 
permitted  to  receive,  respecting  the  character 
and  extent  of  crops  per  acre,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  several  statements  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  us  on  this  occasion — by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  Society  requires  the  testimony  of 
disinterested  persons — not  because  the  members 
or  your  committee  would  hesitate  to  believe  the 
mere  statements  of  competitors,  but  that  they 
are  convinced  that  it  is  best  to  accompany  their 
awards  with  a  higher  degree  of  evidence,  such 
IS  may  claim,  and  will  command  universal  confi- 
dence. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

B.  W.  HALL, 

Chairmanl 

Iti/oivnnl  statement  of  a  -wheat  crofi — it  being 
iinaccomfianied  by  disinterested  testimony. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  had  a  plat  of  ground 
of  twenty  acres,  seeded  in  wheat,  on  the  4lh 
and  5th  of  October,  1822,  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  to  one  acre,  as  nearly  as  my  seedsman 
could  sow  it,  (the  residue  of  my  crop  being  two 
bushels  seed  to    one    acre.)     That  I   had   the 


EDWARD  LLOYD, 
WM.  H.  LANSDALE 
HENRY  V.  SOMERVIL 
J.  W.  McCULLOH, 
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discretionary  premium"  of  the'v'alue  of  glO,  be  i^'"'^.,'f2V''^,'^  reaped  m  July,  1823,  from  which  I 
awarded  by  the  Society  to  Messrs  Charles  Crook  '2.°'  2170  dozen  sjieafs.  The  wheat  was  of  supe- 
Jr.  &  Brothers,  for  exhibiting  this  specimen  of,';'"'"^  1"^'"y\^"'l  f'",°'"  l?7i  dozen  sheaves  (or 
their  manufacture.  122o0  sheaves)  thrashed,  I  cleared  up  87  bushels 

superior  seed  wheat,  leaving  out  of  account  tail 
[ends,  or  such  as  I  deemed  unfit  for  seed— and 
jthat  thrashed  was  in  no  respect  different  from 
jthe  rest  of  the  crop — it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
!  farmers  who  saw  it  growing,  and  after  it  was 
A  piece  of  domestic  carpeting  manufac-jreaped,  that  50  bushels  per  acre  would  be  re- 
tured  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Hall  and  daughters,  of  Anne  alized.  The  above  is  a  correct  and  true  estimate 
Arundel  county,  was  exhibited,  but  too  late  tojwhich  gives  a  fraction  more  than  1000  bushels 
compete  for  the  premium.  The  spinning  andjsuperior  wheat  from  the  26,040  sheaves,  2170 
dyeing  were  done  in  the  family.  The  carpet  was' shocks,  of  12  sheaves  each.  A  sample  'of  the 
worked  with  the  needle,  and  made  in  a  quilting' wheat  is  herewith  handed.  I  had  other  fields 
frame.  Much  time  had  evidently  been  devoted  part,  say  30  or  40  acres,  of  which  I  think  was 
to  it,  but  this  beautiful  and  durable  evidence,  of  not  much  inferior  to  the  above  statement.  I  have 
hours  well  spent,  will  long  remain  to  recompense j  not  had  this  wheat  weighed,  but  I  think  it  will 
its  worthy  manufacturers.  weigh  62  to  65   lbs.  per  bushel.    The  wheat   is 

— —  between  the  white  and  blue  stem,  not  so  fair  as 

REPORT  ON  CROPS.  |white    wheat,  though  a  brighter  straw  than  the 

The  committee  appointed  to  judge  of  crops,  blue  stem  wheat.  This  is  the  eighth  crop  I  have 
regret  that  there  has  been  so  little  competition  ;: cultivated  of  this  sort  of  wheat,  preferring  it  to 
indeed  they  may  say,  that  there  has  been  none,  any  other  I  have  seen,  the  famous  Lawler  not 
The  only  crop,  for  which  a  premium  has  been  excepted.  The  ground  was  tended  in  corn  in 
asked  by  more  than  one  person  is  wheat— and  al-  1821,  and  ploughed  in  the  fall ;  again  in  the 
though  the  committee  has  the  most  perfect  confi-jspring,  and  then  in  September,  prepared  for  a 
dence  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nimrod  Owings,  crop  of  timothy.  The  drought  last  summer  de- 
which  represents  that  he  had  made  50  bushels  to  terred  me  from  sowing  grass  seed,  and  I  put  it 
the  acre,  yet  as  that  statement  was  not  accompa-  in  wheat,  sowed  broad  cast,  and  harrowed  in 
nied  by  the  necessary  vouchers,  they  do  not  feel  by  two  harrowings  cross  ways— heavy  two  horse 
themselves  at  liberty  to  act  upon  it.  They  harrows,  teeth  six  inches  long.  It  may  be  re- 
theretorc  award  the  premium  for  the  wheat  crop,  marked  that  the  wheat  I  had  seeded  on  the 
to  Mr.  John  Mercer,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  for  3d,  4th  and  5th  day's  (6th  being  Tuesday)  of  the 
a  crop  of  616  bushels  exclusive  of  gleanings,  (es-  month  was  decidedly  better  than  that  sown  on  the 
timaled  at  20  bushels,)  from  22  acres  73  perches  ^  1st,  2d  6h,  7th  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  when  I  finished, 
of  land.  I  Although  the  weather  was  mild  aud  seasonable, 

l-orthecotncrop,toMr.N.Underwoodof  Balti-  with  moderate  showers  on  the  9th  and  10th 
more  county,  for  a  crop  of  60  bushels  and  2  quarts! though  not  to  prevent  my  seeding.  I  had  one 
per  acre,  on  ten  acres.  {fiela  of  50  acres  of  rye,  which  was  seeded  from 

For  the  carrot  crop,  to  Mr.  John  Mercer,  ofthe  3d  to  the  11th  September,  from  which  I 
Anne  Arundel  county,  for  a  half  acre  of  carrots, [reaped  the  heaviest  crop  that  has  been  seen 
producing  277A  bushels.  by  the    most  experienced  of  our  farmers.     Mr. 

For  an  acre  of  mangle  wurtzel,  also  to  JohnjJoshua  Dellaplane  says,  he  never  saw  as  good  a 
Mercer,  producing  1376  bushels  of  clean  roots,      field  of  rye;    the  yield  was    1750  shocks,  of  18 

The  committee  have  received  a  very  satisfac-  sheaves  each,     I  have  not  thrashed  anV  of  it. 
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tiveness  of  Millet,  I  was  induced  to  make  an  ac" 
.curate  experiment  to  test  its  worth. 

In  the  tall  of  1822  I  ploughed  up  a  piece  of 
ground  that  had  been  in  grass  for  the  last  44 
years,  turning  the  sod  well  under,  the  depth  of 
9  ov  10  inches.  In  the  spring,  the  ground  was 
well  manured  on  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in, 
after  which  it  was  lightly  ploughed  across,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sod.  On  or  about  the  26th  of 
May,  one  bushel  of  millet  seed  was  sown,  and 
hairowed  in,  which  from  the  drought  that  suc- 
ceeded, remained  without  any  appearance  of  ve- 
getation, till  after  the  rains  and  damp  growing 
weather  late  in  June,  when  its  growth  was  more 
rapid  and  astonishing  than  any  thing  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  continued  luxuriant,  and  grew,  on  an 
average,  six  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand  on  the  ground  ;  the  heads  measuring  9  a  12 
inches  in  length.  It  was  ripe  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, but  owing  to  the  weaiher,  and  my  other 
engagements,  it  was  not  cut  till  the  19th  and 
20th  August,  then  tied  into  bundles.  An  accu- 
rate average,  as  to  size,  was  taken  of  the  bun- 
dles, and  weighed,  giving  a  product  of  74  cwt. 
1  qr.  7  lbs.  from  which  there  were  threshed  48 
bushels  of  good  seed. 
„         ,     ,^     »^  ,7  J  ,  .j:    .      ry     The   yield   would  have   been  greater,  had   I 

Corn  Crofi,  by  Mr.  JV.  Underwood— certificate  o/j^een  able  to  have  cut  it  in  proper  time  ;  it  shat- 


My  crop  of  corn,  though  small,  (60  acres)  is  ve- 
ry superior,  and  has  been  thought  inferior  to 
none  in  the  state. 

KIMROD  OWINGS. 
FounUiin  Rock,  Fred'k  Co.  Md.  \ 
A'ovemder  3,  1833.  5 

Estimate. — 2170  shocks  of  12  sheaves  each,  is 
26,040  bhcaves,  on  20  acres.  Thrashed  2250 
sheaves — gave  87  bushels,  is  an  agi-egate  of  1006 
bushels  and  upwards. 

H/irat  Crop,  by  Mr.  John  Mercer— Certificates 
of  survey  and  flrodiicc. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  surveyed  a  field  of  stub- 
ble for  Mr.  John  Mercer,  and  found  it  to  contain 
twenty-two  acres  and  seventy  five  perches. 

JOHN  IGLEHART. 
Cedar  Park,  October  28,  1823. 

I  hereby  certify  that  there  were  616  bushels  of 
clean  wheat  measured  by  me  from  the  above 
field,  exclusive  of  what  1  estimate  at  20  bushels, 
gleaned  with  the  horse  rake,  but  which  was  not 
threshed  or  measured  separately. 

THOMAS  LEETCH. 


survey  and  yield. 
We  do  hereby  certify,  that  we  have  examined 
a  corn  field  of  Mr.  K.  Underwood,  at  Orange 
Farm,  Baltimore  county — that  having  carefully 
measured  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  said  field, 
we  have  found  that  the  said  acre  has  this  year 
produced  60  bushels  and  2  quarts  of  very  fine 
shelled  corn,  and  that  in  our  estimation,  the  pro- 
duce per  acre  of  the  adjoining  nine  acres  is  as 
great  as  the  produce  of  the  said  acre  actually 
measured.  This  corn  field  is  in  drills  Sj  feet 
apart,  and  the  corn  stalks  two  in  a  hill,  are  about 
18  inches  apart. 

JOHN  MURRAY, 
JOHN  STANUFORD. 
Baltimore  County,  Jiov.  M/i,  1S23. 


tered  and  wasted  much  in  the  field.  The  ground 
on  which  this  grew  measures  24  perch.  5  feet,  by 
10  perch.  5  feet,  which  is  a  fraction  more  than 
one  and  a  half  acres.  For  the  above  statement, 
I  refer  you  to  the  annexed  certificate. 

D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 
Lexington,  A'Qtt.  S,  1823. 

I  certify  that  the  particulars  as  mentioned  in 
the  abeve  statement  are  correct. 

MARTIN  THOMAS.  Manager, 
.\ov.5,  1823. 


Baltimore  county,  Sth  J\:'ov.  1823 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  the  request   of  David 

„        „     ,       ,      njr      r  !      n^  ,f     .  Williamson,  Jr.,    I   measured,  with  a  measurer's 

Root  Crofn,  by  Mr.  John  Mercer-ceruficates  oj  ^^        ^j^^     .;^^  '^^  ^^.^^^^  ^,^  '^^,^i^,^   ^^^^  „f 

T  u       ,          '",^"^1'"!  f"'^"''-  ,          .            .  millet  grew,  as  described  by  Mr.  Williamson,  in 
I  hereby  certry,  that  I  sui-veyed  a  piece   of  ., 5 


ground  in  mangel  wiutzel,  and  another  in  carrots  .  .  ^^  y^,,^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

the  former  ot  which  contained  one  acre,  and.'  *     ■'     _' 

the  latter  one  half  of  an  acre. 

JOHN  IGLEHART. 
Cedar  Part,  23th  October,  1823. 


We  hereby  certify,  that  we  attended  the  mea- 
suring of  the  above  acre  of  mangel  wurtzel  for 
Mr.  John  Mercer,  and  found  it  to  contain  1376 
bushels  of  clean  roots  well  heaped  on  the  barrel, 
•weighing  52,975  lbs.  As  the  form  of  the  ground 
was  an  exact  parallelogram,  and  the  growth  as 
uniform  as   possible,  we  agreed  to  take   every 


the  annexed  statement,  and  that  it  measured  24 
0  pc 

JAMES  A.  McCREERY. 


REPORT  ON  BUTTER. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  pre- 
miums for  the  best  Butter,  approached  that 
duty  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  delicacy.  The 
inherent  difficulty  of  the  task  was  augmented  by 
the  number  of  the  competitors,  and  the  almost 
equal  merit  of  the  samples  of  butter  that  were 
offered.  It  gives  the  Committee  pleasure  to  say 
that,  with  the  exception  jierliaps  of  one  parcel, 


fifth  row  for  25  rows,  to  measure  and  weigh  the  the  whole  was  so  excellent  as  to  make  it  almost 


T/hole  quantity  and  take  the  average.  Also  the 
half  acre  of  carrots,  which  we  found  to  contain 
277  i  bushels. 

ALEX.  MURRAY, 
MARTIN  FENWICK, 
JAMES  CHESTON,  Jr. 

We,  the  svibscribers,  also  selected  12  of  the 
largest  roots  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  which  weigh- 
ed 127  lbs. 

ALEX.  J.  MURRAY, 
MARTIN  FENWICK, 
JAMES  CHESTON,  Jr 

Account  of  a  crofi   of  Millet  raised  by  D.   JVil- 
liainnoii,  Jr.  Esq.  of  Baltimore  County. 
Having  heard  much  of  the  value  and  produc- 


impracticable  to  discriminate  between  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  it?  merit.  It  was  not  there- 
fore until  after  long  deliberation  that  the  Com- 
mittee determined  to  award  the  premiums  as 
follows : 

The  first  premium  to  John  Schwartze,  of  Balti- 
more county. 

The  second  premium  to  James  C.  Gittings,  of 
Long  Green,  Baltimore  county. 

It  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  Committee, 
that  two  samples  of  very  fine  butter  were  reject 
cd  from  examination,  because  not  coming  within 
the  description  of  the  rule  which  requires  the 
quantity  exhibited  to  be  "not  less  than  five 
poiuids."  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause this  butter,  which  was  afterwards  under- 
stood to  be  the  product  of  the  farms  of  Messrs 
Geo.  and  Jas.  Howard,  is  said  to  have  been  sam- 


ples  of  the  quantity   of  thirty  pounds,    of  like 
quality. 

Some  of  the  butter  which  failed  to  receive  the 
preference,  was  rejected  because  somewhat  too 
salt,  and  some  of  it  because  not  sufficiently  work- 
ed. The  butter  to  which  the  second  premium  is 
awarded  was  in  this  respect  of  an  excellence 
worthy  of  imitation. 

These  circumstances  it  is  thought  proper  now 
t.>  mention,  as  it  may  enable  the  candidates  for 
this  premium,  at  future  exhibitions,  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  error  or  inadvertence,  which  in 
all  probability  deprived  at  least  one  of  them  of 
the  premium  on  this  occasion. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  GALES,  Jr. 

RERORT  ON  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 
The  Committee  on  fermented  liquors,  report 
— that  various  samples  consisting  of  bottles  of  cur- 
rant wine  and  cider,  were  presented  for  their  in- 
spection. They  award  that  the  wine  contained  in 
the  bottle  marked  D.  D.  is  the  best  ;  the  paper 
which  was  affixed  to  the  bottle  being  lost,  the 
Committee  is  uninformed  as  to  the  name  of  the 
maker* — and  we  award  the  premium  for  the 
best  cider  to  Dr.  Samuel  M'Culloh,  which  we 
think  of  very  superior  quality. 

WILLIAM  GIBSON, 
D.  MURRAY, 
JOS.  KENT. 
Xov.  Sth,  1833. 

Baltimore,  A  ov.  Sth,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  state  of  the 
weather,  connected  with  that  of  my  health,  ren- 
ders it  unsafe  for  me  to  attend  the  cattle  show 
to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  address 
which  I  have  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees. 

Please  to  express  to  them  my  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction conferied  on  me  by  this  request,  and  my 
hope  that  circumstances  may  be  more  favourable 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Thinking  highly  as  I  do  of  the  benefits  to  bo 
expected  from  this  institution,  I  have  seen  its 
progress  with  great  pleasure,  and  shall  always 
be  very  happy  to  assist  in  promoting  its  succe&s, 
by  every  mean  in  my  power. 
With  great  respect, 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  G.  HARPER. 
Gek.  Ridgelv. 

Mrredian  Hill,  JVov.  2d,  1833. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  regret,  that  I  have 
it  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  near  Baltimore,  agreeably  to  the 
invitation  I  have  been  honoured  with,  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society ; 
as  the  early  departure  of  my  Squadron  from  the 
United  States,  requires  my  immediate  presence, 
in  Norfolk,  where  I  shall  arrive  on  the  day 
that  the  meeting  takes  place  ;  and  the  same 
reason  will  prevent  my  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Delegates  at  Washington,  in  relatioD  to 
the  grand  Union  Canal. 

The  two  subjects  arc  such  as  are  regarded 
by  rac  with  the  most  lively  solicitude,  and  it 
heightens  my  regrets  that  I  should  be  depriv- 
ed both  of  the  pleasure  of  a  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  their  respective  friends,  and 
of  the  opportunity    which  occasions  so  iiccepta- 


*  /;  has  since  been  ascertained  that  Shis   ftvitif 
•was  made  by  I\Jr.  Hamilton- 
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ble,  would  afford  mc  of  shaking  by  the  hand 
tlie  many  friends  and  acfuiaiutanccs  whicli  they 
will   bring  toi^ether. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  PORTER. 
J.  S.  Skinneh,  Esck  Cor.  Sec.  Md.^ 
ytgrkullural  Soc'ty.  3 

The  various  premiums  having  l)ecn  delivered 
by  the  president,  according  to  the  preceding  re- 
ports— tho-Society  dined  together  in  the  utmost 
harmony  and  cheerfulness  and  finally  sepnrated 
with  increased  disjjositions  to  persevere  in  the 
promotion  of  the  ol)jects  of  their  association. 
JAMES  HOWARD, 

Secretary 


Se\ect\o\\s. 


Method  of  tanning  leather  by  the  decoction   of 
bark,  iS'c. 

In  1804  a  patent  was  granted  for  an  improved 
nicthod  of  tanning  hides:  viz.  by  immersing 
them  in  the  liquor  in  which  oak  bark  had  been 
boiled.  According  to  tfciis  improvement,  the 
patentees  tilled  a  boiler  of  copper  (or  any  other 
metal  that  does  not  stain  or  colour  the  liquor) 
half  full,  with  ground  bark,  and  poured  water 
lipon  it,  up  to  the  brim.  The  whole  is  then 
boiled  for  three  hours,  till  the  tanning  principle 
is  completely  extracted.  The  liquor  is  tlien  suf- 
fered to  run  off  by  a  cock  into  pits,  v.here  it 
Stands  to  cool.  The  hides  are  now  put  into  the 
liquor,  and  bandied  frequently,  by  taking  them 
out  and  putting  them  in  again,  because  the  li 
qnor  is  too  powerful  for  them  to  remain  long  at 
a  time,  in  the  first  stages  of  tanning.  They  are 
then  to  be  removed  to  fresh  liquors,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  old  is  weakened,  until  the  opera- 
tion is  complete.  By  this  method  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  tanning  princ  iple  is  collected 
into  a  small  compass  ;  less  bark  is  consumed ;  and 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour. 

If  leather  is  required  with  a  whiter  colour  or 
bloom,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dust  of  bark  is 
mixed  with  the  liquor.  By  this  method,  hides 
that  have  been  shaved  in  the  baits  may  be  better 
taoned  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  skins  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  than  inthe  one  case innine  months; 
and  hi  the  other  in  six  tnonths  by  the  usual  pro- 
ecss. 

Observationa.  Here,  the  great  advantage  is 
that  derived  from  extracting  the  tanning  princi- 
ple, by  means  of  boiling  ;  as  business  to  any  ex- 
tent may  be  carried  on  with  about  one  tenth  part 
of  the  capital  employed  on  the  old  plan. 

Besides  bark,  the  patentees  make  use  of  oak 
chips,  and  oak  saw-dust,  tiicy  have  succeeded 
with  the  common  heath  or  heather  ;  and  they 
find  that  the  bark  of  most  trees  that  produce 
hard  mocd  has  a  tanning  principle  in  them  ;  but 
above  all,  they  recommend  the  young  shoots  from 
the  roots  of  oaks,  and  the  superfluous  twigs  or 
branches  that  may  be  lopt  off,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  trees.  These  when  cut  in  proper  season, 
may  be  chopped  and  ground,  and  boiled  with 
bark,  and  will  produce  a  stronger  tanning  liquor 
than  bark  from  the  trunks  of  trees  that  have  a 
thick  rind,  which  cannot  be  eeparated  from  the 
bark. 


To  tan  calf,  or  other  thin  skins,  put  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  the  limbs  or  branches,  chopped 
as  above  n)entioned,  into  a  copper  containing 
about  sixty  gallons  of  water,  and  boil,  till  the 
water  be  reduced  to  from  thirty  five  to  forty 
gallons;  drtw  off  llie  decoction. 

Now  add  to  the  same  limbs  or  branches  forty 
gallons  of  water,  and  again  boil  till  the  water  be 
reduced  to  about  twenty- five  irallons.  The  li- 
quor thus  produced  by  the  Sdcoid  boiling  is  used 
asa  weak  ooze,  in  the  fi/at  jjrccers  of  immersing 
the  calfskins,  after  they  conie  IVom  the  scouring 
beam.  The  decoction  first  pioduced,  is  then  to 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

To  tan  hides,  take  one  hundred  weight  of  the 
limbs  or  branches,  three-quarters  of  a  hundred 
weight  of  oak  saw  dust,  (tlie  sooner  the  latter  is 
used  after  being  made  the  better,)  and  one-quar- 
ter of  ahundred  wtighc  of  the  root,  boil  in  eighty 
gallons  of  water,  till  reduced  to  fiom  fifty  to 
sixty  gallons.  U 
it  aside  for  use. 
copper  add  sixty  gallons  of  water,  and  again  boil,!gIas: 


they  remain  until  the  lime  is  separated,  and  unti' 
the  skins  have  attained  the  state  ois'jft  fitiahle /lett- 
To  dye  this  pelt  red,X\ic  skins  are  lobe  washed  and 
sewed  into  bags,  and  stuffed  with  clippings  and 
^fiavings   of   leather,    or   any   other   convenient 


any 
ubstance,  and  immersed  with  the  grain  aide 
outwards  in  a  bath  of  alum  and  cochineal  of  the 
temperature  of  170°  or  180'  Fahr.  where  they 
are  to  be  agitated  until  they  are  sufficiently  dyed. 
Each  bag  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  a  eitmach 
bath,  where  they  receive  consistency  and  tena- 
city. _Fro.^l  this  bath  it  is  customary  to  remore 
the  skins,  and  to  plunge  them  into  a  saffron  one, 
to  improve  their  colour. 

To  dye  these  skins  black,  the  washed  pelt  is  to 
lie  first  immersed  in  the   sumach  bath,  and  then 
to  be  rubbed  over  on  the  grained  side,  by  a  stiff 
brush  dipped  in  a   solution  of  acetate,  or    pyro- 
liguite  of  iron. 
To   give  tliese  skins  the  grain  and  polish   of 
\\\w  off  the  decoction,  and  put i  morocco  leather,  they  are  first  oiled,  and  then 
To  the   materials  left   in   thei  rubbed  on  a  firm  board  by  a  convex  piece  of  solid 
,,     II  boil,! glass,   to   which  a  handle  is  attached.    The  lea- 
till  reduced  to   from  tliirty  to  thii-ty-fivi- gallons. jther   being  now  rendered  more  compact,  is  rub- 
The  liquor  produced  by  this  second  boiling  is  to;  bed  or  pressed  hard,  by  a  sharply  grooved  box- 


By  onother  patent  in  1819,  the  art  of  tanning 
by  decoction  ib  still  further  improved.  This  pa- 
tentee has  proved  that  the  trunk,  roots,  limbs, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  the  oak,  whether  tree, 
pollard,  coppice,  or  underwood,  possess  tanning 
properties  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  employed 
with  advantage  for  tanning,  by  reducing  them  to 
chips  or  sdw-dust,  and  then  boiling  and  using 
Xhtm  in  the  foUowiDg  way  : 


be  employed  in  the  first  stage  of  tanning  hides 
after  they  come  from  the  beam  ;  and  afterwards 
the  decoction  first  produced  is  to  be  employed. 
The  skins  and  hides  having  undergone  the  before 
mentioned  processes,  add  as  mucli  oak-bark  sr 
tan  liquor,  or  both,  to  tlie  respective  decoctions, 
as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  tanning.  The 
quantity  of  each  will  vary  according  to  tlie  strength 
of  such  decoctions  ;  which  strength  will  depend 
on  the  age  and  size  of  the  tree,  an<l  other  circum- 
stances. 


Conversion  of  slieeji  skins  into  leather. 

Sheep  skins  which  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  gloves,  book-covers,  &c.  and 
which  when  dyed,  are  converted  into  mock-mo- 
rocco leather,  are  dressed  as  follows  : — Thev  are 
first  to  be  soaked  in  water  and  handled,  to  s'epa- 
rate  all  inii)uritics,  which  may  be  scraped  off  by 
a  blunt  knife  on  a  beam.  They  are  then  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  close  warm  room  to  putrefy.  This 
putrefaction  loosens  the  wool,  and  causes  the  exu- 
dation of  an  oily  and  slimy  matter,  all  v/hich  are 
to  be  removed  by  the  knife.  The  skins  are  now 
to  be  steeped  in  milk  of  lime,  to  harden  and 
thicken  ;  here  they  remain  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  according  to  circumstances,  and  when 
taken  out,  they  are  to  be  smoothed  on  the  lieshy 
side  by  a  sharp  knife.  They  are  now  to  be 
steeped  in  a  bath  of  bran  and  water,  where  they 
undergo  a  partial  fermentation,  and  become  thin- 
ner in  their  substance. 

The  skins,  which  are  now  called  fielta  are  to 
be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  common 
sail  in  water  ;  in  the  proportion  of  120  skins  to  3 
pounds  of  alum  and  5  pounds  of  salt.  They  are 
to  be  much  agitated  in  this  compound  saline  bath, 
in  order  to  become  firm  and  tough.  From  this 
bath  they  are  to  be  removed  to  another,  compo 
sed  of  liran  and  water,  where  they  remain  until 
quite  pliant  by  a  slight  fermentation.  To  give 
their  upper  surfaces  a  gloss,  they  are  to  be  trod- 
den in  a  wooden  tub,  with  a  solution  of  yolks  of 
eggs  in  water,  previously  well  beaten  up.  When 
this  solution  has  become  transparent,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  skins  have  absorbed  the  glazing 
matter.  The  pelt  may  now  be  said  to  be  con- 
verted into  leather,  which  is  to  be  drained  from 
moisture,  hung  upon  hooks  in  a  warm  apartment 
to  dry,  and  smoothed  over  with  warm  hand-irons. 

Observations.  To  prepare  sheep  leather  for 
various  elegant  purposes,  by  dying  ;  the  skins, 
after  being  taken  from  the  lime-bath,  are  to  be 
immersed  in  another,  composed  of  dog  and  pi- 
geoQ  dung  dissolved  by  agitation  in  water  :  here'Dutchess  county,  N.  \. —Evening  fast. 


wood  instrument,    shaped  like  the  glass  one  just 
described. 

Lamb  and  kid  skins  are  dressed,  tinned,  and 
dyed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Manifacture  of  real  Morocco  Leather. 

Goat  skins  are  to  be  cleansed,  have  their  haiv 
removed,  and  to  be  limed  as  in  the  beforemen- 
tioned  processes.  They  are  then  to  undergo  a 
partial  fermentation  by  a  bath  of  bran  and  water, 
and  afterwards  to  be  immersed  in  another  bath 
of  lohilefga  and  vjaler,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main for  five  or  six  days.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
dip  them  in  a  solution  of  salt  and  v/ater,  to  fit 
them  for  dyeing.  To  communicate  a  red  color, 
the  alum  and  cochineal  bath  is  to  be  used  as  for 
sheep-skins;  for  black,  sumach,  and  iron  liquor 
as  before  ;  and  for  yellow,  the  bath  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  alum  and  the  pomegranate  bark. 

The  taiuiing,  dressing,  and  graining  are  the 
same  as  for  shetp  skins. 

Statement  of  Miss  Julia  Harrison's  Grass  Bon- 
net, which  received  the  first  premium  at  the 
New  York  Fair,  October  1823,  and  was  bought 
by  Mr.  John  Leonard,  at  auction,  for  glOO. 

11  days  in  preparing  and  cutting  the  straw 

48  days  in  braiding  the  same 

34  days  in  sewing  the  same 

120  yards  of  braid  in  the  hat 

288,000  times  turned  or  handed  in  braiding 

286,000   separate  stiches   in  sewing,  which  is 

2,400  stiches  in  each  yard 

65  rows  around  the  front 

T  inches  in  the  front 

9  2-7  braids  to  the  inch 

13  straws  in  the  braid 

2i  yards  is  a  day's  work  at  braiding 

4        do  do        do        do        sewing 

Directions  for  curing  the  Grass. 

The  grass  for  the  above  hat,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Spear  Grass,"  was  cut  on  the  18th  of 
June,  while  in  a  green  state,  the  blow  just  drop- 
ping off — jnit  in  scalding  water  for  five  minutes  ; 
laid  in  the  sun  one  day ;  scalded  again  in  the 
same  manner  ;  laid  in  the  eun  and  dew  till  it  be- 
comes perfectly  dry,  time  about  one  week,  ta- 
king care  that  no  rain  falls  on  it  ;  then  trim  it  ; 
for  this  instance  only  the  top  joint  was  used; 
scald  it  in  pearl  ash  water  and  soap  suds  five 
minutes  ;  then  smoked  in  brimstone  till  nearly- 
dry  ;  taken  out  and  laid  in  the  sun  till  perfectly- 
dry,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

N.  B.  Miss  Harrison  resides  in  North  Eajt, 
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of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hunclred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  the  third  day  of  Oc- 
toiler,  eighteen  hundred  andtwenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growth. 


(iro«th  not 
of  this 
state. 


49 


56 


Kt^iii- 
s|iecle€). 


49 


56 


DAVID  STEWART,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Nov.  13,  1823. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
his  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
ivered  from  Upper  Marlboro'  Inspection  Ware- 
liouse,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  se- 
venth day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
uid  twenty-ihree,  and  ending  on  the  seventh  day 
of  October  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three. 


HORSE  OINTMENT. 
Into  a  clean  pipkin,  that  holds  about  a  quart, 
put   the  bigness  of  a  pullet's  egg,  of  yellow  ro 
sin  ;  when  it  is  melted  over  a  middling  fire,  adi 
the  same  quantity  of   bees  wax;    when  that  1' 
melted,  put  in  half  a  pound  ot   hog's  lard;  whei. 
it  is  dissolved,  put  in  two  ounces  of  honey  ;  when 
that  is  dissolved,  put  in  half  a  pound  of  commoi! 
turjjfntine — keep   it  gently  boiling,  and  stirrin., 
with  a  stick  all  the  time — when  the  turpentine  i 
dissolved,  put  in  two  ounces  of  verdigrease,  fin  - 
ly  powdered,  but  before  you  put  in  the  verdi 
grease,   you    must   take  off  the   pipkin,  (else  it 
will    rise  into  the  fire  in   a  moment,)  set  it   on 
again,   and  give  it  two  or  three  stirrings,  then 
strain  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  into  a  cleaii  ves 
sel  for  use,  throw  away  the  dregs.     This  is  an 
extraordinary   ointment  for  wound  or  bruise   in 
flesh,  or  hoof,   broken  knees,  galled  backs,  bites 
cracked  heels,  mallenders,   or  when  you   cut  s 
horse,  to  heal  and  keep  the  flies  away,  nothing 
lakes  .ii-e  out  of  a  burn  or  scald  so  soon. 

HORSE  MEDICINE. 

J  oz.  Crocus  Metulorum 
J  oz.  Phenegreck  Seed 
i  oz.  Salt  Petre 
^  oz.  Sulphur. 

One  dose,  and  excellent  for  a  horse  in  any  situ- 
ation. 

INFALLIBLE  CUrTfOR  THE  TOOTH 
ACHE. 

J  lb.  best  pale  Peruvian  bark  finely  powdered 

1  pint  old  4th  proof  French  brandy 

1  pint  of  rose  water 

1  pint  pure  water. 

Mix,  and  after  24  hours  it  is  fit  for  use. 

For  severe  tooth  ache,  add  i  more  brandy  in 
proportion  to  any  given  quantity  of  the  above, 
which  hold  in  the  mouth  5  minutes. 

The  above  will  preserve  the  teeth  and  gums 
from  disease,  and  cure  when  already  diseased — 
It  should  be  used  every  morning  with  a  tooth 
brush. 

INDIAN  CORN.  1     -^  The  proceedings  of  the  Maryland   Agri- 

It  is  remarked  by  our  Farmers  generally,  sinceUyituj-al  Society,  have  occupied  in  this  number, 
they  began  to  "  husk  and  loft"  their  corn,  thatL^ypi^  more  space  thgn  we  had  anticipated — to 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  defective  corn|the  exclusion  of  many  articles,  which  we  could 
than  usual;  much  greater,  and  all  agree  now  jh^ve  wished  to  present  to  our  readers  this  week, 
that  we  can  have  too  much  rain,  even  in  August, 
for  Indian  corn— The  crop,  thank  God  !  is  a  good 
one,  but  not  extraordinary. — Huston  Gazette. 


Domestic 
growth. 

Gruwili  not 
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NiMiiber  in- 
si)ected. 

454 

45 -I- 

iS  umber  ae- 
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ir  AN    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  has 
been   formed    in  Lincoln   county,    N.    C.  which 
promises   to   be  of   great    publick  utility.     The 
respectability  and  intelligence   of  its  officers,  as 
well  as  its  objects,  give  assurance  of  such  a  re- 
sult.— They  consist  of, 
DANIEL  M.  FORNEY,  President, 
PETER  HOYT,  \st    Vice  President, 
JOHN  HOKE,  2rf    Vice  President, 
JACOB  FORNEY,   Treasurer,  and 
J.  F.  BREVARD,  Secretary. 


^genc^  at  BaVtivuove. 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  No.  44,  South-street, 
Baltimore,  informs  his  friend.s,  and  the  public 
generally,  that  he  offers  to  transact  business  as 
agent  to  collect  house  and  ground  rents,  annui- 
ties, open  accounts,  See.  also  to  settle  and  collect 
for  deceased  estates.  He  will  attend  promptly 
to  any  orders  such  persons  may  have,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  performance  of  all  duties  or  servi- 
ces wherein  the  aid  of  an  agent  may  be  conveni- 
ent or  useful.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  despatch 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  acted  as  agent,  he 
confidently  refers  to  all  those  for  whom  he  has 
done  business,  and  among  them  to  Messrs.  Gales 
andSeaton,  of  Washington  City,  Isaac  Muiiroe, 
H.  Niles,  J.  S.  Skinner,  (Postmaster)  Esq'rs,  of 
Baltimore,  Sec.  &c. 

N.  B.  All  letters,  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be 
attended  to. 


SCOTT  8c  SASSCER,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Nov.  11,   laaS, 

'I  rue  Copy,  from   the  original  report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.   HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


Office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,') 
Washingcon,  June  "^0,  1823.3 
Mr.  WM.  PORTER  has  been  our  agent  at 
Baltimore  for  three  years,  and  has  uniformly 
shewn  himself  vigilant  of  our  interests,  prompt, 
and  faithful.  We  have  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing him  to  our  friends  who  have  business  to  trans- 
act in  Baltimore. 

GALES  8c  SEATON. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  14,  1823. 


Extract    of  a  letter   to   the  Editor,   dated  Bea- 
tie's  Ford,  Lincoln  County,  A'.  C. 
"  Will  you  inform  me  Sir,  whether  I  can  make 
"  an  arrangement  with  the  patentees  of  different 


We  have  on  hand,  accounts  of  proceedings  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia — for  the  success  of  which,  we  feel  on 
every  account,  the  most  friendly  solicitude. — 
The  first  opportunity  will  be  embraced  to  do  jus 
tice  to  their  zeal  and  usefulness. 


iI7°  The  next   meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 

a-  .  1        •       1       Marvland  Agricultural  Socictv,  is  appointed    for 

kinds  of  improved  ploughs,  and  other  imple-JYVeduesdav  the  17th  day  of  December,  at  "The 
mcnts   of  farming,  so    as  to  have_ them   made ^j^o^^t^..  jj,g  residence  of  James  Carroll,  Jr.  Esq 


"  for   sale  in  this  county  ? 

"  teemed    the    best  ?      W 

"works,  and  a  number  of  excellent    mechanicks 

"in   this   county — and  I  think,  could  make  such 

"  implements  well,   and   circulate  them   exten- 

"sivelv." 

Patentees  of  ploughs  interested  in   the  above 
ennuirv,  would  do  well  to  address  themselves  by 
to 


y  >     Also  which  are   es- 1  on   ^^g'  Washington   road— there   will   be  much 
We    have^scveral    f'""^! business  of  importance  to  engage  their  attention, 
ii.,.,»       „.- ,o,.,^ -^  _^^^^  it  is  desired  that  the  members  attend  punc- 
tually at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 


UT"  The  young  bull  Pilgrim,  now  called  Wye 
Comet,  which   gained   the  highest  premium  of 


letter,    to  J.  F.  Brevard,  Secretary  oi  the   b  n-  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^  |^^,j  -^^^^^^,  ^^^       -.^  ^,1^-  ^^^  ^^j.^  ^^ 
coin Cou  .ty  Agricultural  Society,  Seattle  s  tord,  -      -  •' 

N.  Carolina. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


the  spot,  by   his  liberal  owner  Col.  Lloyd,   for 

S250,  to  Col.  J.   H.  Powell   of  Pennsylvania. — 

This,  under  all  circumstances  may  be  considered 

published' IN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  BY    OR-'a  very  low  price,  as  an  animal  of  the  like   good 

DER  OF  THK  STATE.  blood  and  fine  points   cannot  now  be   obtained 

A  report  of  the   tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de-  fi'om  England,  for  less  than  ^600- his   sire  was 

livered    from     Taylor's    Landing    Warehouse,  recently  sold  there  by  Mr.  Champion,  lor   150 

4uringthe  quarter,  commencing  on  the  third  day  i  S'lineas. 


On  the  29th  of  this  month,  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Horse, 
kept  by  JVillium  Frame,  the  celebrated  turf 
horse,  YOUNG  HICKORY;  he  is  a  dark 
bay,  sixteen  hands  high,  twelve  years  old,  and 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  New  York 
weight.  He  was  sired  by  old  Hickory,  whose 
pedigree  and  performance  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  much  of  it,  with 
the  exception  that  he  beat  Gen.  Ridgley's  horse 
Post  Boy  at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  was 
purchased  by  Bela  Badger  for  ^2500;  young 
Hickory's  dam.  Yellow  Diomede,  was  got  by 
Diomede,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Eclipse  of  England.  When  two  years  and  an 
half  old,  he  was  trained  with  the  Durock  by 
Bela  Badger,  and  could  always  lead  him  ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  put  a  man  on  him  that  was 
too  heavy,  and  he  sprained  his  shoulder,  but 
has  got  completely  well. — A  further  description 
will  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale. 

N.  B.  Any  gentleman  that  would  wish  to  see 
his  speed  tried  before  purchasing,  that  will  fur- 
nish a  fast  horse,  and  a  good  rider  for  Hickory, 
shall  be  gratified,  by  way  of  proof,  but  not  for 
as  I  am  not  in  that  line  of  business. 
JOSEPH  KERSEY. 
U  mo.   \7th  ,  1823. 

1  — ■ 


wager, 


DoHvningio-wn,   11  mo. 


Pnntcd  .  very  Knday  at  «J  Kr  anii.im,  for  JOHN  S.  SK'  NNEH,  Fji- 
tor,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  WeM  corner  of  MarkKt 
and  Belvidere  streets,  Dal  imore  ;  where  every  description  o'  Book 
»iid  Job  Printing  i>  exeeultd  with  neatnesi  and  despatch— Otden 
!V„m  Hdistanrt-  for  PRINTING  or  BINDINR,  with  proper  di- 
reetioni  promptly  »«ended  to,  addreMol  to  J.  KoWnmii,  BaltJiiMr^. 
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\«te\"  ua\  \\w\M*  ovevnev\ts . 


We  have  found  in  this  paper  sufficient  space 
to  make  record  of  Mr.  CalJioun's  valuable  Re- 
port which  has  been  some  months  on  our  files, 
of  a  plan  for  the  application  of  such  means 
as  are  within  the  power  of  Congiess  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  and  constructing  such  roads 
and  canals,  as  may  deserve  and  recpiire  the 
aid  of  government,  with  a  view  to  military 
operations  in  time  of  war;  the  transportation  of 
munitions  of  war  ;  and  also,  a  statement  of  the 
works  of  the  nature  abovementioned,  which  have 
been  commenced,  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  and  the  means  and  prospect  of  their  com- 
pletion ;  and,  together  with  sucli  information, 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  ma- 
terial in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  resolution. 


system,  by  consolidating  our  Union,  increasing 
our  wealth  and  fiscal  capacity,  would  add  great- 
ly to  our  resources  in  war.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
war,  when  a  nation  is  compelled  to  put  all  of  its 
resources  in  men,  money,  skill,  and  devotion  to 
country  into  requisition,  that  its  government 
realizes,  in  its  security,  the  beneficial  effects 
from  a  people  made  prosperous  and  happy  by  a 
wise  direction  of  its  resources  in  ])eace.  But  I 
forbear  to  pursue  this  subject,  though  so  inter- 
esting, and  which  the  farther  it  it  is  pursued, 
will  the  more  clearly  establish  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  country,  and  its  improvement  and  prosper- 
ity, as  I  (io  not  conceive  that  it  constitutes 
the   immediate  object  of  this  report. 

There  is  no   country  to  which  a  good   system 
of  military  roads  and  canals  is 


and  principal  bays,  without  following  their  si- 
nuosities, of  about  two  thousand  one  hundred 
niiles.  On  this  line,  including  its  navigable  ri- 
vers and  bays,  are  situated  our  most  populous 
cities,  the  great  depots  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  That  portion  of  it, 
which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake, 
has,  with  the  cxceijtions  of  the  cities  and  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  a  sparse  jjopulation, 
with  a  low  marshy  country,  extending  back 
from  100  to  150  miles.  To  the  north  of  the  Ches- 
apeake inclusive,  it  affords  every  where,  deep 
and  bold  navigable  bays  and  rivers,  which  rea- 
dily admit  vessels  of  any  size.  Against  a  line 
so  long,  so  weak,  so  exposed,  and  presenting 
such  strong  motives  for  depredations,  hostilities 
the  most  harassing  and  exhausting,  may  be 
carried  on  by  a  naval  power,  and  should  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  ever  be  attempted,  it  is 
probable   that    against  this  frontier  facing  Eu- 


ulitary   roads  and  canals  is  more  indispen 

It  will  be  seen   that  this  great  question  for  na-|sable,   than  to  the  United  States.     As   great  as 
tional  consideration,  loses  none  of  its  intrinsic  im- 1  our  military  capacity   is,   when  compared  with 

portance  in  the  hands  of  iVIr.  C.  His  reflections  the  number  of  our  people,  yet  when  considered  j rope,  the  seat  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
on  the  means  of  accomplishment,  and  the  ad-  in  relation  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  it  the  principal  efforts  would  be  turned.  Thus 
vantages  to  be  secured,  are  clearly  and  elo-  is  very  small ;  and  if  so  great  an  extent  of  ter-  circumstanced,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
quentl)  exposed,  and  the  publick  feeling  in  regard  ritory  renders  it  very  difficult  to  conquer  us,  as  to  render  it  as  secure  as  possiijle.  "  For  much 
to  internal  improvements,  is  now  in  a  condition  to  has  frequently  been  observed,  it  ought  not  to  be     ■"     '  '  •  - 

appreciate   and  take  advantage  of  all  the  light  forgotten,  that   it  renders   it  no  less  difficult  for 
that  can  be  cast  upon  the  subject.  the    government  to   afford   protection    to   every 

To  what  extent  the  powers  of  the  General  portion  of  the  community.  In  the  very  naturejas  will  enable  the  government  to  concentrate 
Government  are  adequate  to  the  execution  of  of  things,  the  difficulty  of  protecting  every  part, 'promptly  and  cheaply,  at  any  point,  which  may 
great  publick  works  of  this  character,  with  or  so  long  as  our  population  bears  so  small  a  propor  !  be  menaced,  the  necessary  force  and  means  for 
without  the  consent  of  the  states  most  immedi-  tion   to    the   extent   of   the  country,   cannot    be 'defence." 


of  this  security,  we  ought  to  look  to  a  navy,  and 
a  judicious  and  strong  system  of  fortifications  ; 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  such  roads  and  canals. 


ately  interested,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  entirely  overcome,  but  it  may  be  very  greatly 
disputation.  We  propose,  as  we  can  find  room,  diminished,  by  a  good  system  of  military  roads 
to  insert  a  few  of  the  leading  arguments  on  both  and  canals.  The  necessity  of  such  a  system  is 
sides  of  the  question  ;  because,  independently  still  more  apparent,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
o^he  fact  that  "Internal  Improvements"  have, tion  the  character  of  our  political  maxims  and 
always  constituted  a  distinct  and  avowed  portion  institutions.  "  Opposed  in  principle  to  a  large 
of  the  plan  of  this  Journal,  it  must  be  seen  that  standing  army,  our  main  reliance  for  defence, 
every  measure  which  facilitates  in  any  degree  must  be  on  the  militia,  to  be  called  out  frequent- 
the  means  of  intercourse  and  transportation, ;ly  froiij  a  great  distance,  and  under  the  pres- 
must  have,  in  itself,  a  direct  bearing  on  the;  sure  of  an  actual  invasion.  The  experience  of 
interests  of  agriculture,  and   the  value  of  real; the  late  war,  amply  proves  in  the  present  state 


property. — Kdit,  Am.   Far. 

Refiort    of  the    Secretary    of   liar,    relative   to 
iioads  and  Canals,  in  /lursuance  of  a    Reso 
lutioti    of  the    House    of  Re/iresentatives,    of 
the   4lh  J/iril  last. 

Dejiarlincnt  of  Jl'ar,  January,  7th,  1819. 
Sir, 

In  compliance  witli  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  4th  of  April,  181S, 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  report  to 
that  House  at  their  next  session  "a  plan  for 
the  application  of  such  means,  as  are  within 
the  power  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  and  constructing  such  roads  and  canals., 
as  may  deserve  and  require  the  aid  of  go 
vernment,  with  a  view  to  military  opera- 
tions in  time  of  war;  the  transportation  of 
munitions  of  war;  and  also,  a  statement  of  the 
works  of  the  nature  abovementioned,  which 
have  been  commenced,  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  and  the  means  and  prospect  of  their 
fomiiletion ;  and,  together  with  such  informa- 
tion, as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  material  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  re- 
solution;" I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  follow- 
ing 

REPORT : 
A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  con 
structed  for   the  convenience  of  commerce,  and 
the  transportation  ot   tlie  mail  only,  without  an\ 
11  ference  to  Uiilitary  operations,  is  itself,  among 
the  n.ost   efiicient    means  for    "  the  more  com 
plete  cii  fence  of  the   United  States."     Without 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  roads  anc  canals, 
which  such   a   system    would    require,  are,  with 
few    exceptions,  jirecisely    those,    which  would 
lie  required   for  the  operations  of  war ;   such  a 
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of  our  internal  improvements,  the  delay,  the 
uncertainty,  the  anxiety,  and  exhausting  effects 
of  such  calls.  The  facts  are  too  recent  to  re- 
quire details,  and  the  impression  too  deep  to 
be  soon  forgotten."  As  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  profit  by  experience,  so  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar 
state  of  things,  by  the  application  of  a  portion 
of  our  means,  to  the  construction  of  such  roads 
and  canals,  as  are  required  "  with  a  view  to 
military  operations,  in  time  of  war,  the  trans- 
portation of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  more  com- 
plete defence  of  the  United  States." 

In  all  questions  of  military  preparations,  three 
of  our  frontiers  require  special  attention  ;  the 
eastern  or  Atlantic  frontier;  the  northern,  or 
the  Canadian  frontier,  and  the  southern,  or  the 
frontier  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  west 
and  northwest,  we  are  secure,  except  against 
Indian  hostilities;  and  the  only  military  prepa- 
rations required  in  that  quarter,  are  such  as  are 
necessary  to  ketji  the  Indian  tribes  in  awe,  and 
to  protect  the  frontier  from  their  ravages.  All 
of  our  great  military  efforts,  growing  out  of  a 
war  with  an  European  power,  must  for  the  pre- 
sent be  directed  towards  our  eastern,  northern, 
or  southern  frontiers  ;  and  the  roads  and  canals, 
which  will  enable  the  government  to  concen 
trate  its  means  for  defence,  proinptly  and  cheap- 
ly, on  the  vulnerable  points  of  either  of  thosi. 
frontiers,  are  those,  which,  in  a  inilitar\  point 
of  view,  require  the  aid  of  the  go\  erimient.  1 
propose  to  consider  each  of  those  frontiers  ^epa 
lately,  beginning  wi'h  the  Atlantic  which  in  ma 
iiy  respects  is  the  weakest  and  most  exposed. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  to  that  ol 
the  St.  Mary's,  the  two  extremes  of  this  fron 
tier,  is  a  distance  along  the   line  of  the   coast 


To  resist  ordinary  hostilities,  having  for  their 
object  the  destruction  of  our  towns,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  means,  the  force  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  country  lying  between  the  coast 
and  the  sources  of  the  principal  rivers,  which 
discharge  through  it  into  the  ocean  ;  but  to  re- 
sist greater  efforts,  aiming  at  conquest,  should 
it  ever  be  attempted,  the  force  and  resources 
of  the  whole  community,  must  be  brought  into 
resistance.  To  concentrate  then,  a  sufficient 
force  on  any  point  of  this  frontier,  which  may 
be  invaded,  troops  must  be  marched,  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  transported,  either  along  the  line 
of  the  roast,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  At- 
lantic states,  to  the  coast ;  or  should  the  invading 
force  be  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  require  it, 
from  the  western  states;  and  the  roads  and  ca- 
nals necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  frontier, 
are  those  which  will  render  these  operations 
prompt,  certain,  and  economical. 

From  the  coast  to  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  the  high  land  separating  the  streams  which 
enter  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  the  principal  Atlantic  rivers 
take  their  rise,  the  distance  may  be  averaged 
at  about  250  miles  :  and  the  whole  extent  from 
the  St.  Marys  to  the  St.  Croix,  is  intersected,  at 
short  intervals,  by  large  navigable  rivers,  and 
the  principal  roads  of  this  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, through  which  its  great  commercial  opera- 
tions are  carried  on.  The.se,  aided  by  the 
-.team  boats,  now  introduced  on  almost  all  of 
our  great  rivers,  present  great  facilities  to  col- 
lect the  militia  from  the  interior ;  and  to  trans- 
port the  necessary  supplies  and  munitions  of 
war. 

Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  done  to  per- 
fect the  roads  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
ivcrs,  but  this  for  the  most  part,  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  states,  and  the  commercial  cities  par- 
liculurly  interested,  as  the  ajipropriate  objects 
of  their  care  and  exertions.  The  attention  of 
Ijoth  have  recently  been  much  turned  towards 
I  hese  objects,  and  a  few  years  will  probably  add 
iiuch  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
Very  different  is  the  cause  with  the  great  and 
■  mijortant  line  of  communication  extending 
along  the    coast,   through   the  Atlantic    states. 
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No  object  Of  the  kind  is  move  important; 
and  there  is  none  to  which  state,  or  indivi- 
dual capacity,  is  more  miirlequate.  It  must 
be  perfected  by  the  general  govtrnnicnt,  or 
not  to  be  perfected  at  all,  at  least  for  many 
Tears.  No  one  or  two  states  have  a  suffi- 
cient interest.  It  is  immediately  beneficial  to 
more  than  half  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  gciuval  government,  would 
require  their  co  operations.  It  is  at  all  times,  a 
most  important  object  to  the  nation ;  and,  in  a 
war  with  a  naval  power,  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  our  military,  commercial,  and  financial 
operations.  It  may,  in  a  single  view,  be  con- 
sidered the  great  artery  of  the  country  ;  and 
when  the  coasting  trade  is  sus))ended  by  war, 
the  vast  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south,  which  annually  requires  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  and  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  commerce,  the  agriculture  and  man- 
ufacture of  more  than  half  of  the  union,  seeks 
this  channel  of  communication.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  opened  by  land  and  water;  "ifLouisi 
ana  were  connected  by  a  durable  and  well  finish- 
ed road  with  Maine;  and  Boston  with  Savannah, 
by  a  well  established  line  of  inland  navigation, 
for  which  so  many  facilities  are  presented,  more 
than  half  of  the  pressure  of  war  would  be  re- 
moved." A  country  so  vast  in  its  means,  and 
abounding  in  its  various  latitudes  with  almost  all 
of  the  products  of  the  globe,  is  a  world  of  it 
self;  and  with  that  facility  of  intercourse,  to 
perfect    which,  the    disposable    means   of  the 


the  climate,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  Should 
this  line  of  inland  navigation  be  constructed,  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  it  against  the  naval  operations  of  an  ene- 
my. It  is  thought  that  this  may  be  easily  effect- 
ed to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  land  and 
steam  batteries.  That  bay  is  itself  one  of  the 
njost  important  links  in  this  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  its  defence  against  a  naval  force  ought, 
if  practicable,  to  be  rendered  complete.  It  was 
carefully  surveyed  the  last  summer  by  skillful 
officers,  for  this  purpose  in  part,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  their  report  will  throw  much  light 
upon  this  im])ortant  subject.  Long  Island  Sound, 
another  part  of  the  line  which  is  exposed,  can 
be  fully  defended  by  a  naval  force  only. 

It  remains  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the 
Atlantic  frontier,  to  consider  the  means  of  com- 
munication  between  it  and  the  western   states. 


lautic  states,  tresh  and  unexhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  marching  on  the  inland  frontier  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  road  commenced  by 
order  of  the  executive  from  Plattsburg  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  is  essentially  connected  with  mi- 
litary operations  on  this  portion  of  the  northerre 
frontier.  A  water  communication  from  Pitts- 
burg to  lake  Erie,  would  greatly  increase  our 
power  on  the  upper  lakes.  The  Alleghany  river, 
by  its  main  branch,  is  said  to  be  navigable  with- 
in seven  miles  of  lake  Erie,  and  by  French 
Creek,  within  sixteen  miles.  Pittsburg  is  the 
great  military  depot  of  the  country  to  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany,  and  if  it  were  connected  by  a 
canal  with  lakeErie,  would  furnish  military  sup- 
plies with  facility  to  the  upper  lakes,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  watered  by  tlie  Missisippi.  If 
to  these  communications,  we  add,  a  road  from 
Detroit  to  Ohio,    which   has  already  been  com- 


which  require  the  aid  of  the  government.  Most'menced,  and  a  canal  from  the  Illinois  river  to 
of  the  observations  made  relative  to  the  increas-jlake  Michigan,  which  the  growing  population 
ed  strength  and  capacity  of  the  country,  to  bear, of  the  state  of  Illinois  renders  very  important, 
up  under  the  pressure  of  war,  from  the  coast-jail  of  the  facilities  which  would  be  essential  "to 
wise  communication,  are  applicable  in  a  high  carry  on  military  operations  in  time  of  war,  and 
degree  at  present,  and  are  daily  becoming  more  the  transportation  of  the  munitious  of  war"  for 
so,  to  those  with  the  western  states;  and  shoiddjthe  detence  of  the  western  portion  of  our  nov- 
a  war  for  conquest  ever  be  waged  against  us,  an  them  frontier  would  be  afforded, 
event  not  probaOle,  but  to  be  laid  entii-ely  out  of;  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  system  of  roads 
view,  the  roads  and  canals  necessary  to  com-'and  canals  connected  with  the  defence  of  oiir 
plete  the  communication  with  that  portion  of  southern  frontier,  or  that  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
our  country,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  co.  For  the  defence  of  this  portion  of  our  coun- 
The  interest  of  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  ri-;try,  tliough    at  present    weak   of    itself,  nature 

,^^,     „. ,   v..^    „..,f,.,- --    valry  between  the  great  Atlantic  cities,   will  do  has   done  much.     The   bay  of  Moijile,   and  the 

country  is  adequate,  would  flourish  and  prosper  j  much  to  perfect  the  means  of  intercourse  with  entrance  into  the  Mississippi  through  all  of  its 
under  the  pressure  of  war  with  any  power.ithe  west.  The  most  important  lines  of  corn-channels,  are  highly  capable  of  defence.  A 
But  dropping  this  more  elevated  view,  and  con-  munication  appear  to  be  from  Albany  to  the  i  military  survey  has  been  made,  and  the  necess%r 
sideling  the  subject  only  as  it  regards  "  mili- jlakes,  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing-ry  fortifications  have  been  commenced  and  will 
tary  operations  in  time  of  war,  and  the  trans- j  ton,  and  Richmond,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  from  be  in  a  few  years  completed.  But  the  real 
portation  of  the  munitions  of  war,"  what  could  Charleston  and  Augusta,  to  the  Tennessee,  all  strength  of  this  frontier  is  the  Mississippi, 
contribute  so  much  as  this  communication  to  the 
effectual    and    cheap    defence    of   our    Atlantic 

frontier?      Take   the   line  cf  inland   navigation  ,  . 

along  the  coast,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  esti-|great  undertakings,  so  interesting  in  every  point' honr  ot  danger,  concentrate  at  once,  an  irresis- 
mated,  could  be  completed  for  sea  vessels  by 'of  view  to  the  whole  union,  and  which  may  ul- table  force.  Made  strong  by  this  noble  river, 
digging  one  hundred  miles,  and  at  the  expense  timately  become  necessary  to  its  defence,  thej little  remains  to  be  done  by  roads  and  canals,  for 
of  §3.000,000,  the  advantage  which  an  enemy  expense  ought  not  to  fall  wholly  on  the  por-ithe  defence  of  our  southern  frontier.  The  con- 
with  a  naval  force  now  has,  by  rapidly  moving  tions  of  the  country  more  immediately  interested.!  tinuation  of  tbe  road  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
along  the  coast,  and  harassing  and  exhausting  As  the  government  has  a  d(.-ep  stake  in  them,  and, from  Milledgeville  toNew  OHeans  '— '  •'-" 
the  ccuntrv,  would  be  in  a   great    measure   lost  as  the  system  of  defence  will  not  be  perfect  with  '  .  .,         _    i     •     i    i  ._ 

to   him.     In   fact,  the  capacity    for  rapid    and  out  their  completion,   it  ought  at  least  to  bear  a 
prompt  movements  and  concentration,   would  be  proportional  share  of  the  expense  of  their  con 
■       '  "  '    ■  We  would  struction. 

shoi'ter,     I  proceed  next  to   consider  the  roads  and  ca- 


of  which  are  now  commanding  the  attention,  in  which  is  no  less  the  cause  of  its  security,  than 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  sections  of  the'that  of  its  commerce  and  wealth.  Its  rapid 
country   immediately    interested.      But  in    such  stream,  aided  by  the  force  of  steam,  can,  in  the 


to  the    full,   as  much  in  our   power, 
have,  in  most  of  the  points  of  attack,   a 


line  to  move  over,  in  order  to  concentrate  our  jnals  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  northern 
means  ;  and,  aided  by  steam  boats,  would  have  frontier.  That  portion  of  it  which  extends  to 
the   capacity  to  pass  it  in   a  shorter  time,    and  the  eas.t  of  lake  Champ' liii,  has  not  heretofore 


■with    greater    certainty,  than    what    an  enemy 
even    with  a  naval  superiority,   would  have,  to 
attack   us.     Suppose  the  fleet  of  such  an  enemy 
should   appear  off  the  capes  of  Delaware,  before 
it  could  possibly  approach  and  attack  Philadel- 
phia, information  by  telegraphic  communication, 
might  be  given  to  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and 
the  forces  stationed  there  thrown  in  for  its  re- 
lief.    The  same  might  take  place  if   Baltimore 
or  New  York  should  be  invaded  ;   and  should  an 
attack  be  made  on  any  of  our  cities,  the  militia 
and  regular  forces  at  a  great  distance  along  the 
coast,  could,   in   a  short  time,  be  thrown  in   for 
its  relief.    By  this    speedy  communication,  the 
regular  forces,    with  the  militia  of  the  cities  and 
their  neighbourhood,  would  be  sufficient  to  repel 
ordinary  invasions,  and  would  either  prevent,  or 
greatly  diminish,  the   harassing   calls  upon  th 
militia   ef  the  interior.      If  to  these  considera- 
tions we  add  the  character  of  the  climate  of  the 
southern  position  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,    so  fa 
tal  to  those  whose   constitutions  are  not  inured 
to  it,  the  value  of  this  system  of  defence,  by  the 
regular  troops   and   the    militia    accustomed  to 


been  the  scene  of  extensive  military  operations, 
and  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  to  venture  an  opinion 
whether  we  may  hereafter  be  called  on  to  luake 
considerable  military  efforts  in  that  quarter. 
Without,  then,  designating  any  military  im 
provements  as  connected  with  this  portion  of  our 
northern  frontier,  I  would  suggest  the  proprie- 
ty, should  Congress  approve  of  the  plan,  for  a 
military  survey  of  the  country  to  he  hereafter 
proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  it  the  duty  of  the 
engineers,  who  may  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

For  the  defence  of  the  other  part  of  this  line 
of  frontier,  the  most  important  objects  are,  a 
canal  or  water  communication  between  Albany 
and  lake  George,  and  lake  Ontario,  and  between 
Pittsburg  and  lake  Erie.  The  two  former  have 
been  commenced  by  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
will,  when  completed,  connected  with  the  great 
inland  navigation  along  the  coast,  enable  the  go 
vernment,  at  a  moderate  expense  and  in  a  short 
time,  to  transport  munitions  of  war,  and  to  con 
centrate   its  troops  from  any   portion  of  the  Al- 


and the 
completion  of  the  road  which  has  already  been 
commenced  from  Tennessee  river  to  the  same 
place,  with  the  inland  navigation  through  tlie 
canal  of  Carondelet,  lake  Ponchartrain,  and  the 
islands  along  the  coast  to  Mobile,  covered  against 
the  Ojjerations  of  a  naval  force,  every  facility 
required  for  the  transportation  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  movements  and  concentration  of  troops, 
to  protect  this  distant    and   important  frontier, 

ould  be  afforded. 

Such  are  the  roads  and  canals,  which  military 
operations  in  time  of  war,  the  transportation  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  and  the  more  complete 
defence  of  the  United  States,  require. 

Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have  been 
suggested,  are  no  doubt  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  commerce,  the  manufacture,  the  agricul- 
ture, and  political  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
are  not  for  that  reason,  less  useful  or  necessary 
for  military  purposes.  It  is  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  our  country,  enjoying  so 
many  others,  that  whether  we  regard  its  inter- 
nal improvements  in  relation  to  military,  civil,  or 
political  purposes,  very  nearly  the  same  system, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  required.  The  road  or  canal 
can  scarcely  be  designated,  which  is  highly  use- 
ful for  military  operations,  which  is  not  equally 
required  for  the  industry  or  political  prosperity 
of  the  community.  If  those  roads  or  canals  had 
been  pointed  out,  which  arc  necessary  for  mili- 
tary purposes  only,  the  list  would  have  been 
small  indeed.    I  have,  therefore,  presented  3II, 
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without  regarding  the  fact,  that  they  might  be 
employed  for  other  uses,  which,  in  the  event  of 
■war,  would  be  necessary  to  give  economy,  cer- 
tainty, and  success,  to  our  military  operations  ; 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  completed  before 
the  late  war,  would,  by  their  saving  in  that  sin- 
gle contest,  in  men,  money,  and  reputation,  more 
than  indemnified  the  country  for  the  expense  of 
their  construction.  I  have  not  prepared  an  esti- 
mate of  expenses,  nor  pointed  out  the  particular 
routes  for  the  roads  or  canals  recommended,  as 
I  conceive  that  this  can  be  ascertained  with  sa- 
tisfaction only  by  able  and  skilful  engineers,  after 
a  careful  survey  and  exa'nination. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest,  as 
the  basia of  the  system,  and  the  first  measure  in 
the  "plan  for  the  application  of  such  means  as 
are  in  the  power  of  Congress,"  that  Congress 
should  direct  such  a  survey  and  estimate  to  be 
made,  and  the  result  to  be  laid  before  them  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  expense  would  be  in- 
considerable, for,  as  the  army  can  furnish  able 
m'tilary  and  topographical  engineers,  it  would 
be  principally  confined  to  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  skilful  civil  engineers  to  be  associa- 
ted with  them.  By  their  combined  skill,  an  effi- 
cient system  of  military  roads  and  canals  would 
be  presented  in  detail,  accompanied  with  such 
estimates  of  expenses,  as  may  be  relied  on. — 
Thus,  full  and  satisfactory  information  would  be 
had ;  and  though  some  time  might  be  lost  in  the 
commencement  of  the  system,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  its  assured  efficiency  when 
completed. 

For  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  canals, 
•which  Congress  may  choose  to  direct,  the  army, 
to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  the 
monied  resources  of  the  country.  The  propriety 
of  employing  the  army  on  works  of  public  utility 
cannot  be  doubted.  Labour  adds  to  its  useful 
ress  and  health.  A  mere  garrison  life,  is  equal- 
ly hostile  to  its  vigor  and  discipline.  Both  offi- 
cers and  men  become  the  subjects  of  its  delete- 
rious effects.  But  when  the  vast  extent  of  our 
country  is  compared  with  the  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary ei>tablishment,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  soldiers  on  fortifi- 
cations, barracks,  and  roads,  connected  with  re- 
mote frontier  posts,  we  ought  not  to  be  sanguine 
in  the  expectation  of  aid  to  be  derived  from  the 
army  in  the  construction  of  permanent  military 
roads  and  canals,  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers. 
When  our  military  posts  come  to  be  extended  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  as  far  as  is  con- 
templated, the  military  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  sinuosities,  and  the  coasts 
of  navigable  bays  and  lakes  opening  into  our 
country,  as  was  stated  in  a  former  report,  will 
present  a  line  of  more  than  9,000  miles,  inclu- 
ding them,  of  more  than  11,000.  Thinly  scat 
tercd  along  so  extensive  a  frontier,  it  will  beim- 
l)o.-)Sible,  1  feai',  without  leaving  some  points  ex- 
])Osed  to  collect  any  considerable  bodies  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  to  construct  roads  and  ca- 
nals. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  I  would  res- 
pectfully suggest  the  propriety  of  making  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  soldiers,  while  regu- 
larly and  continually  eni),loyed  in  constructing 
works  of  public  utility.  The  present  allowance 
IS  fifteen  cents  a  day,  which  is  considered  suffi- 
cient in  occasional  fatigue  duty,  such  as  iy  now 
done   at  most    of    the  posts  ;  but   if   systematic 


granted  to  them.  Without  such  provision,  which 
is  dictated  by  justice,  an  increase  of  desertion 
and  difficulty'in  obtaining  recruits,  ought  to  be 
expected.  Among  the  leading  inducements  to 
enlist,  is  the  exemption  from  labor ;  and  if  the 
life  of  a  soldier  should  be  equally  subjected  to  it, 
as  that  of  other  citizens  in  the  same  grade,  he 
will  prefer,  if  the  wages  are  much  infei-ior,  to 
labor  for  himself,  to  that  of  laboring  for  the  pub 
lie.  The  pay  of  a  soldier  is  sixty  dollars  per  an 
num  ;  and  if  he  were  allowed,  when  employed 
permanently  on  fatigue,  25  cents  a  day,  and  sup- 
pose him  to  be  employed  200  days  in  the  year, 
his  compensation,  including  his  pay,  would  be 
g^lO  per  annum,  a  sum,  it  is  thought,  consider 
ably  short  of  the  average  wages  of  labor.  If  this 
sum  should  be  allowed,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
ought  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
enlistment.  If  fifteen  cents  a  day  were  so  reserv- 
ed, and  the  soldier  should  be  employed  one 
thousand  days  in  the  five  years  for  which  he  is 
enlisted,  it  would  constitute  a  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  expira 
tion  of  his  term,  which  ought,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  bounty  land,  be  mude  to  depend  on  an 
honorable  discharge.  This  would  furnish  an  im- 
portant hold  on  the  fidelity  of  the  soldier,  and 
would  be  a  powerful  check  to  the  great  aad  grow- 
ing crime  of  desertion.  An  honourable  dis- 
charge is  now  worth  but  little  to  the  soldier,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  desertions  are  more  fre- 
quent with  those  enlisted  since  the  war,  than 
those  who  were  then  enlisted,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  bounty  in  land  on  their  honourable  dis- 
charge The  latter  patiently  waits  the  expira- 
tion   of  his  term  of  service,    while    the   former 


The  only  military  roads  which  have  been  com- 
menced, are  from  Plattsburg  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, through  the  Chataugay  country  ;  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and 
crossing  the  Tennessee  river  near  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  to  Madisonville,  Louisiana;  and  from 
Detroit  to  fort  Meigs,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kapids 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  Documents  marked 
A,  B,  C,  show  the  progress  which  have  been 
made.  These  roads  have  been  commsnced,  and 
thus  far  completed,  by  the  labor  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  while  they  are  so  employed,  receive  fifteen 
cents  per  day,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  a  gill 
ot  whiskey.  The  labor  of  the  troops  is  the  only 
means  within  the  reach  of  the  Department  of 
completing  these  roads;  and  as  the  troops  are 
so  employed,  only  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  active  service,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  with 
accuracy,  when  the  roads  will  be  completed. 

L  C.  CALHOUN. 
The  Hon.  Henry  Clay, 

S/iea/cer  of  the  House  of  Re/ireaenlatives. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM  MORE  MODERN  WRITERS  ON  THE  USE  O*- 
SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. — No.  IV. 

Jt  letter  from  a  very  considerable  JVorth  Ame- 
rican filav.ter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Museum 
Uusticum,  respecting  the  great  benefit  of  salt 
10  cattle,  luith    the  method  of  using  it. 

Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  find  that  the  farmers  in  England  know 

the   great  advantages   which 


may  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  salt  in  the  business  of  fatten- 
frequently  seizes  the  first  favourable  opportunity  ing  cattle;  whereas,  in  America,  we  think  it 
for  desertion.  lin  a  manner   absolutely   necessary,  and    accor- 

Should  Congress  think  proper  to  commence  a  dingly  give  it  to  almost  every  kind  of  cattle ; 
system  of  roads  and  canals  for  the  "  more  com-!  and  those  with  parted  hoofs  are  particularly 
plete  defence  of  the  United  States,"  the  disburse- 1  fond  of  it. 


ments  of  the  suras  appropriated  for  the  purpose 

might  be  made  by  the  Department  of  War,  un 

der  direction  of  the  President.     Where  incorpo 


Horses  are  as  fond  of  salt  as  black  cattle  ;  for 
with  us,  if  they  are  ever  so  wild,  they  will  be 
much  sooner  brought  to  a  handful  of  salt   than 


rate  companies  are  already  formed,  or  the  road  any  kind  of  corn  whatever.  We  also  give  salt 
or  canal  commenced  under  the  superintendence'to  our  sheep.  To  this  practice  of  feeding  with 
of  a  state,  it  perhaps  would  be  advisable  to  di-  salt,  it  is  generally  ascribed,  that  the  Ameri- 
rect  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  United  can  cattle  in  general  are  so  much  more  heal- 
States,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  might  be  thy  than  the  same  animals  in  England:  cer  • 
thought  proper.    In  other  cases,  and  where  the 'tain  it  is,   that  they   are  there  subject   to  much 


army  cannot  be  made  to  execute  it,  the  work 
ought  to  be  done  by  contract  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  inspection  of  officers  of  the  engi- 
neer corps  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
thus  the  government  will  be  able,  it  is  thought, 
to  construct  on  terms  at  least  as  favorable  as  cor- 
porate companies.  The  system  of  constructing 
all  public  works,  which  admit  of  it,  by  contract, 
would  be  attended  with  important  advantages. — 
It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  fortifications,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  at- 
tended with  beneficial  effects.  The  principal 
works  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  have  been 
contracted  for  on  terms  consideraljl)  under  the 
estimates  of  the  engineers.     With    such    a  s\  s 


fewer  diseases.  There  is  one  very  advantage- 
ous practice  we  have,  which  I  cannot  enough 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  farmers  here 
in  England:  it  is  mixing  salt  with  our  hay-ricks 
when  we  stack  it,  which  we  call  brining. 

Just  before  1  left  America,  I  had  a  crop  of 
hay,  which  was  in  a  manner  spoiled  by  rain, 
being  almost  rotted  in  the  fields  ;  yet  did  this 
hay  spend  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  got  in 
ever  so  favourably.  When  my  servants  were 
making  up  the  stack,  I  had  it  managed  in  the 
following  manner:  that  is,  as  soon  as  a  bed  of 
hay  was  laid  about  six  inches  thick,  I  had  the 
whole  sprinkled  over   with  salt ;    then  another 

d  of  hay   was  laid,  which  was  again  sprinkled 


employ,  on  permanent  works,  should  be  made  j how  far  the  system  of  internal  improvements 
the  regular  duty  of  the  soldiers,  who  can  be  which  has  been  presented,  may  be  carried  into 
spared  for  that  purpose,  a  compensation,  takingieffect,  on  the  principles  of  our  govcrnnient ;  un'l, 
into  the  estimate  the  obligation  of  the  govern- |therefore,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  which  arc 
ment  to  provide  medical  attendance  and  pensions, used,  and  the  measures  proposed,  must  be  con- 
to  the  diseased  and  disabled  soldiers,  not  much  sidered  as  dependii>g  on  the  decision  of  that 
short  of  the  wages  of  daily  labour  ought  to  be  [question. 


tem  extended  to  military  roads  and  canals,  coin-|in    like   manner;  and  this   .nethod   was  followed 

bined  with  a  careful  inspection  and  superinteu- 

dence  by  skilful  engineers,  will  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  complete  them  with  economy,  dura- 
bility, and  despatch. 

In  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  I  have 
thought  it  improper  under  the  resolution  of  the 
House,   to  discuss  the  constitutional   question,  or 


till    all   the  hay  was  stacked. 

When  the  season  came  for  cutting  this  hay, 
and  giving  it  to  my  cattle,  I  found  that  so  far 
from  refusing  it,  they  ate  it  with  surprising  ap- 
petite, always  prtfcrring  it  before  the  sweetest 
hay,  that  had  not  in  this  maimer  been  sprin- 
kled with  salt.  1  have,  in  North  -Vmerica,  some 
very  considerable  plantations  ;  but  havin,g  been 
for  so{ne  time  in  England,  I  dedicate  all  my 
leis\iie  hours  to  the  siudy  of  agriculture,  and 
have  regularly,  since  the  first  jniblication,  taken 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Museum  Uusticum,  with 
which  I  cannot  but  in  justice  declare  myself 
perfectly   well  satisfied  ;   aud   am  of  opinion  it 
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■will  be  of  great   service,  not  in   England  only, 
but  in   America  also. 

I  am.    Gentlemen, 

Your  constant  reader, 

AM  ERIC  ANUS. 

London,    May  the   141/',  1764. 
From  the  Museuvi    Runicutn  et    Commerciale, 
London,   ITSi. 

"  After  draining  a  piece  of  sour  rushy  ground, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  some  refuse  salt 
was  spread  upon  a  pait  of  the  land,  after  the 
rate  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  ano- 
ther part  sixteen  bushels.  In  a  short  time  the 
vegetation  disappeared  totally ;  and  during  the 
month  ot  April  following,  not  a  blade  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  May,  a  most  flourishing  crop  of  rich  grass 
made  its  appearance  on  that  part  where  the 
eight  bushels  had  been  laid.  In  the  month 
of  July,  the  other  portion  produced  a  still 
stronger  crop  ;  the  cattle  were  remarkably  fond 
of  it,  and  during  the  whole  ensuing  winter, 
(which  is  ten  or  twelve  years  since)  and  to  this 
day,  the  land  retained,  and  yet  exhibits,  a  su- 
perior verdure  to  the  neighbouring  closes. 

"  A  gentleman  lately  carried  a  small  quantitjf 
of  couch-grassroots  and  other  rubbish  harrow- 
ed off  his  land  to  the  Salt  Works,  and  hud  it 
for  some  time  upon  the  ground,  where  the  foul 
salt,  by  the  direction  of  the  officer,  is  destroy- 
ed;  he  then  carried  it  back,  and  mixed  it  with 
other  manure.      His  barley   and    his   hay-grass 


vegetable  substances  when  mixed  with  them  in 
small  qu'intities,  but  /irfsrrves  them  when  it 
'iredomitiates  in  a  mass.  It  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  add,  that,  independently  of  its  com- 
parativ  liirhtness,  the  expense  both  of  the  ar 
tide  and  its  carriage  must  be  very  greatly  di 
mniished.  Yet  you  rob  the  mother  of  your  peo- 
ple of  this  food  which  indulgent  nature  has  cast 
into  her  lap,  sufficient,  as  you  will  see  here- 
after, to  feed  all  her  children,  even  if  theii- 
numbers  were  doubled."  Armata,  part  i.  page 
16y. 

"  Salt  answers  best  as  a  manure  for  gr^en 
crops,  especially  for  turnips  and  clover.  It  is 
not  of  much  benefit  to  barley  or  wheat,  if  sow»; 
but  in  compost  it  proves  very  advantageous; 
using  thirty  Cornish  or  forty-five  Winchester 
bushels  per  Cornish  acre,  which  is  larger  than 
the  statute  acre,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  six  to 
five.  Prepare  the  ground  for  turnips,  and  sow 
the  salt  a  fortnight  before  the  seed,  or  longer,  ifi 
a  larger  quantity  of  salt  is  used. 

Mr.  Seckler,  at  Henver,  in  the  parish  ofi 
Gwinear,  has  just  applied  salt  in  the  above  pro- 
portion to  poor  exhausted  land;  being  clay, 
inimical  to  turnips:  the  effect  has  been  a  heavy,: 
rich  crop,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  It  is  such  a  one  as  a  hundred  tons  of 
dung  per  acre  would  scarcely  produce  in  the 
same  land.  Tlie  salt  employed  is  that  which  is! 
considered  refuse,  after  having  cured  the  fish,: 
nd  been  condemned   by  the  excise.     Over  this' 


were    strong   from  this  composition,    beyond  his  they  throw  some  dirt,  and  it  is  then  sold  to  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  farmers  by    the  fish  cureis.      If  the  duty  were 

"  Its  effects  on  fallow-land  are  equally  advan-  I  taken  off  salt,  for  every  bushel  now  used,  there 
tageous.  By  sewing  it  at  the  time  of  breaking! would  be  at  least  a  hundred  bushels  employed' 
up  the  lands  for  a  fallow,  its  strong  saline  quality  Ifor  thi,  purpose.  It  has  been  said  that  the  value  i 
destroys  vegetation  and  every  noxious  insect  :|nf  refuse  salt,  as  manure,  depends  upon  the 
but  by  being  mixed  sufficiently  with  the  soil  be- isoil  and  animal  matter  which  adheres  to  it; 
fore  the  wheat   is  sown,    it   adds  a  strong  nutri-jbut  the  farmer  knows  from  experience,  that  salt 


ment,  and  ensures  the  best  of  crops."     Dr.  Hoi 
land's  ylgricuttural     survey    of    the    county    of 
Cheshire. 

The  following  impressive  expostulation  is  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Erskine. 

"  The  science  of  agricidture  is  by  no  means 
at  its  height  ;  and  in  the  almost  miraculous  ad- 
vance of  chemistry,  new  menus  may  be  found 
from  the  concentration  of  known  composts,  and 
the  discovery  of  new,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  cul- 
ture, and  to  increase  its  returns.  But  here  again, 
your  revenue  stalks  like  a  ghost  across  my 
path  which  ever  way  I  turn  ;  as  otherwise  you 
have  a  superior  unbounded  source  of  improve 
ment  trodden  under  your  very  feet,  and  cast  as 
refuse  into  your  rivers,  beyond  all  that  che- 
mistry is  ever  likely  to  discover.  You  have 
SALT  in  endless  a!>undance,  but  your  necessity 
turns  it  into  money,  even  ttt  forty  times  its  value, 
instead  of  spreading  it  abroad  for  various  uses 
to  rise  up  in  property  which  no  money  could 
purchase. 

"  Do  you  know  what  salt  alone  would  do  for 
you?  Can  you  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
that  by  taking  tlie  tax  upon  it  directly  as  money, 
you  rob  yourselves  of  fifty  times  its  amount  in 
the  production  of  your  soil,  in  your  fisheries  and 
manufactures,  and  in  the  universal  prosperity  of 
the  country  .'' 

"  Lime,  which  has  caused  to  start  into  life  the 
most  inert  and  sterile  parts  of  (ireat  Britain,  is 
just  nothing  as  a  manure  when  compared  with 
SALT,  which  differs  from  it  besides  in  two  re- 
markable qualities  dec'sive  of  its  superior  va- 
lue. 

"Lime,  and  I  believe  all  other   known    com- 
posts, are  powerful  only  according  to  the   quan 
titles  in  wiiich  they  are  used  ;  whereas  salt  to  be 
useful   must  be  sparingly  applied;    it    corrupts 


is  to  be  preferred  which  has  cured  only  one  bulk 
of  fish  ;  ;iiid  they  give  a  higher  price  for  it  than 
for  that  which  has  been  twice  employed,  and 
which  consequently  contains  more  animal  matter. 
Where  an  estate  has  been  salted  for  two  ortliree 
crops,  the  effects  are  visible  for  at  least  seven 
years.  It  has  a  particular  tendency  to  convert 
poor  and  light  soils  into  firm  and  adhesive  ones, 
'  giving  them  body.'  Among  the  farmers  there 
is  a  general  scramble  for  the  refuse  salt,  to  try 
who  can  get  most  of  it  by  purchase. 

The  following  curious  anecdote  may  be  relat- 
ed as  serving  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  salt :  Mr. 
Seckler  made  a  little  heap  of  earth  in  the  midst 
of  a  field,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cart  load  of  re- 
fuse salt  was  thrown  ;  the  earth  in  the  heap 
itseif,  and  (after  it?  removal)  the  earth  under 
it,  for  upwards  of  two  feet  deep  to  tlie  clay,  was 
rendered  so  perfectly  barren,  that  tlie'  most 
common  weeds  would  not  vegetate  in  it.  This 
barren  earth,  however,  furnished  tlie  richest 
dressing  for  the  remainder  of  the  field.  Mr. 
Seckler  found  salt  the  best  preservative  against 
the  mildew  in  wheat.  When  the  wheat  follow- 
ed turnips  with  salt,  it  escaped  the  mildew  I 
which  attacked  other  fields  which  were  not' 
salted;  ^tiid  this  he  finds  to  hold  universallv 
good,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes.  The  im- 
provement of  bad  hay,  by  salt  applied  in  the 
jiroportion  of  about  one  hundred  weight*  to 
tiiree  tons,  and  sprinkled  between  the  layers, 
is  very  striking,  preventing  mildew,  and  ren' 
dering  it  more  grateful  and  beneficial  to  cattle, 
especialiy  if  the  hay  is  bad  ;  and  even  in  good 
hay  it  is  very  greatly  ameliorated.  A  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  benefit  of  salt  is  furnished  by 
the  striking  fertility   of  the   land  in  the  neigh- 


*  T/iis    is  foul   fishery    xalt ;    \tf  jiure    salt,  a 
third  oj  the  quantity  might   be  sufficienl. 


bourhood  of  the  seashore  in  Cornwall  ;  more 
especially  in  those  situations  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  general  distribution  of  the  saline 
spray,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  parish  of  Fen- 
nor."  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's  case  of  the  Salt 
Duties,  page  272,  communicated  bu  Dr.  Paris, 
late  of  Penzance,  but  now  of  Dover  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  duty,  numer- 
ous experiments  have  been  made,  and  almost 
invariably  with  uniform  success.  An  interest- 
ing detail  from  the  Rev.  E.  Cartwright  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  conclusive, 
as  to  the  application  of  salt  as  a  manure  for 
potatoes.  It  appears  from  this  communication, 
that  the  experiment  could  not  have  been  tried 
on  a  soil  better  adapted  to  give  impartial  re- 
sults. Of  ten  different  manures  which  were 
resorted  to,  most  of  them  of  known  and  ac- 
knowledged efficacy,  one  only  excepted,  salt  was 
superior  to  them  all.  Its  effects,  when  combin- 
ed with  soot,  were  extraordinary,  yielding  in  a 
row  two  hundred  and  forty  potatoes,  whilst  one 
hundred  and  fifty  only  were  produced  from  the 
row  manured  with  lime.  It  was  observable  also, 
where  salt  was  applied,  whether  by  itself  or  in 
combination,  the  roots  were  free  from  that  scaboi- 
ness  which  often  infects  potatoes,  and  from 
which  none  of  the  other  beds  (and  there  were 
in  the  field  near  forty  more  than  made  part  of 
the  experiments)  were  altogether  exempt.  And 
in  Dr.  Holland's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the 
county  of  Chester  are  clearly  shown  the  good 
effects  resulting  I'lom  its  use  on  grass  lands,  and 
as  a  manure  ior  wheat  and  barley.  In'  the 
twenty-seventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  A^'ri- 
culture,  there  is  a  connnunication  from  Davies 
Giddy,  Esq  of  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  use  of  salt  in  the  culture  of  turnios ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  on  a  part  of  a  field",  which 
had  been  previously  exhausted,  half  a  crop  of 
turnips  was  produced ;  Out  the  crop  totally  fail- 
ed in  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  ordinary 
manure  was  laid  ivithout  salt.  In  another  in- 
stance, ihree  acres  of  land,  which  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  borne  a  crop  of  wheat,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  bushels  on  an  acre,  were  plough- 
ed belore  Christmas,  and  brought  into  fine  tilth 
by  the  midsummer  following.  On  each  acre 
were  sown  twenty  bushels  of  salt,  exccptini' 
that  two  lidges  towards  the  middle  of  the  field 
were  purposely  left  without  it ;  on  these  two 
ridges  the  turnips  totally  failed  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  held  produced  a  plentiful  ciop. 
It  is  fai-.iier  instanced,  that  four  acres  of  land 
completely  worn  out  by  successive  tillage,  were 
ploughed  before  Christmas  ;  three  acres'  were 
sown  with  salt,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  five 
bushels,  and  the  remaining  acre  with  eigliteen 
bushels,  without  any  other  manure;  the  crop 
was  in  general  a  good  one,  but  was  visibly  the 
best  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  salt  had 
been  used.  Crops  of  turnips  were  subsequently 
raised  with  equal  success ;  and  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1794  5,  it  was  much  less  injured  by 
the  trost  than  others  similarly  treated  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  common  way." — Letter  to  the 
Right  Hun.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  by  Jl^Uliam 
Home,  Jis(j. — page  7. 

C  To  be  continued.) 

for  the  american  farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Various  lucubrations  have  occasionally  appear- 
ed in  your  valuable  paper,  on  the  subject  of  a  mo- 
dification of  the  Tariff;  in  which  it  is  unfortu- 
nately considered  merely  as  a  manufacturing 
question.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  much 
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greater   erior.       The    languor    and    depression  quarters  of  a  dollar  per  bushel  on   500,  750.  oi- 


wnich  pervade  our  country,  almost  universally 
owe  their  crigin  to  this  error:  And  until  our 
statesmen  regard  it  as  a  national  question,  as  it 
truly  is,  and  as  it  is  regarded  by  all  the  wise 
statesmen  of  the  old  world,  we  sha^J  never  taste 
that  high  degree  of  prosperity,  to  which  our  im 


1000  bushels  of  wheat  !  Liberality,  like  honesty, 
is  the  best  policy.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  and  demands  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  statesmen  and  agriculturists.  Of  the 
number  of  manufacturers  divested  of  employ- 
ment in  1816,   17,  IS,  and  19,   it   is  impossible  to 


mense  natural,  moral,  and  political   advantages! form  any  completely  accurate   estimate.     Calcu- 


authorise  us  to  aspire. 


lations,    predicated  on  data,  collected   with  con- 


1   send   you  three   chapters  of  an  unpublished  siderable   care,    respecting  the   decline    of    ma- 
work,  ir  which  the  pernicious  effects  of  our  poll-  nufactures    in    Pittsburg,    Philadelphia,    Uhode 


cy  on  the  agriculuire  is  discussed.     Your  inser- 
tion of  them  will  oblige,  HAMILTON. 


FARMING. 

It  was  supposed,  and  very  rationally,  that  the 
conversion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  armies  ofi 
Europe,  those  frttges  consumere  nati,  from  the 
dreadful  occupation  of  havoc  and  destruction,  to 
the  employment  of  civil   life,   in  which  husban 
dry  must  naturally  partake  largely,  would  create 
a  superabundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  im 
mediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.     The  ex 
pectation  was  not  realized. 

England  had  at  one  time  400,000  men  in  pay — 
France,  above  600,000— Russia,  600,000 — Ger- 
many, and  the  rest  of  Europe,  800,000.  Of  these 
not  less  than  800,000  were  probably  disbanded  in 

1815,  er  early  in  1816.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
ditions hereby  made  to  agricultural  labor,  the 
crops  so  completely  failed  in  Europe  in  the  year 

1816,  that  there  was  a  full  demand  for  all  the  sur- 
plus bread  stuffs  we  could  sjjare  ;  which  there- 
fore bore  very  high  prices.  The  British  ports 
■were  open  for  our  flour  till  November  1817.  This 
staple  averaged,  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  treasury  returns,  in  1815,  nine  dollars — in 
1816,  ten — in  1817,  twelve — and  in  1818,  ten. 
Hence  the  farmers,  during  these  years,  in  a  great 
degree,  escaped  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  industry.  But 
times  soon  changed. 

In  1819  the  e.xport  of  flour  was  750,660  barrels, 
which  were  rated,  in  the  treasury  returns,  at 
eight  dollars,  and  produced  6,005,280  dollars. 
The  ex])Oi't  in  1820  increased  to  1,177,036  bar- 
rels, of  which  the  price  fell  to  four  dollars  and 


The  subject  deserves  to  be  placed 

£!•  ..        n^.      , -.   ,        ,  ,     . „„     point  of  view  of  which  it  is  susceptible 

fifty  cents.      I  he  total    value  was  onlv  5,296,6621     i  i         i    .   n-  r       "-^i"-"-'.'^ 

A  J:,:       M,.i  ,1,.  „,.„„(•.,.►,„..,..   .„i,X  .,'.:„',;..:«'•  as  our  bread-stuffs  are,  from  n 


Island,  6vc.  have  carried  the  number  as  high  as 
60,000,  with  families  leveraging  three  each.  This 
would  make  the  whole  number  240,000.  When  it 
is  stated  that  in  thirty  out  of  si.xty  branches  in 
Philadelphia,  the  number  was  actually  reduced 
[three  fourths,  or  7400 — that  in  Pittsburg,  it  was 
reduced  two-thirds — that  the  reduction  in  Rhode 
Island  and  in  other  quarters  was  enormous — this 
does  not  appear  an  unreasonable  estimate.  But 
shall  only  assume  two-thirds,  or  forty  thousand 
manufacturers  with  families  as  above,  making  in 
the  whole  160,000 — and  suppose  that  one-half  of 
these,  or  20,000  heads  of  families,  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  This  was  the  conversion 
of  80,000  customers  of  the  farming  interest,  into 
rivals. 


Let  us  then  see  the  result.  Estimates  of  the 
grain  consumed  by  an  individual  in  a  country 
where  it  constitutes  a  main  article  of  food,  have 
been  carried  as  high  as  sixteen  bushels  per  an- 
num. I  will  assume  only  twelve.  This  would 
make  960,000  bushels,  equal  to  192,000  barrels  of 
flour,  for  which  the  regular  farmers  lost  a  mar- 
ket. When  to  this  is  added  the  surpluses  of  the 
new  made  farmers,  the  whole  will  be  found  not  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  extra  exportation  of  1820, 
which  produced  the  calamitous  reduction  of  price 
of  that  year.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
the  market  for  the  great  variety  of  other  articles 
constituting  human  food,  as  meat,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  garden  stuffs.  Sec.  and  of  wool,  flax,  skins, 
timber,  and  other  raw  materials,  the  farmers  paid 
a  heavy  penalty  for  a  policy  which  many  of  them 
have  supported  with  ardor. 

'n   every 

Exclud- 

early  the  whole 

of  Europe,  and  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  West 


dollars.      Had  the  manufacturers,  who  were  dri- 
ven from  their  workshops,  and  obliged  to  occupy '  i" 'r  „1    C     ,1      A„,     •          T  -11- 
.u          1            -.1   .1        11         ,    u     ,                 '■'.Indies  and  South   America,    I  will  suppose  that 
themselves  with  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and    ■  ■                 .      ^^_'_.  >"^"|ji-"»c  umi 


thus  become  rivals  of  the  farmers,  instead  of  cus-i 


these  markets  require  750,000  barrels  ot  flour 


, „,.„    ,„„,-,  J     .  ,.    •         .  '.'^' '"*^^'''"'*.'^"^'inually— and  that 'a  fair  price,  to  remunerate  the 

tomers,  remained  at  their  original  occupations  'r  u  i        •   u.  j  n  i  ■  i       r  > 

.u     „   .„.►„•  .   „t  a         ■     ,nn'?,  ,  ,    1     ,         '*armer,  would  be  eight  dollars,  which,   if  the  re- 

the  exportatiou  ot  flour,  in  1820,  wou  d  not  have       •  •.  »•.  ,  ,  •         ,  ,  ,    , 

.„_„,, i„,i    .1,  ,    „i- ti  1-  J      ■  quisite  quantity    only    were   shipped,    would    be 

exceeded   that    ot  the   precedms;   year  ;  and    of   V     .  »u  •  t  ^i 

.V         J     .■  ,,         ,    I,      ,  ,  about  the  average  price.     Increase  the  quantit 

course  the  reduction   would  probab  y   have  been  u'mii'i. 


prevented  altogether,  or  in  a  great  measure.  This 
is  a  practical  commentary  on  the  policy  of  buy- 
ing abroad,  what  can  be  had  cheaper  than  at 
home,  and  thus  stinting  and  starving  manufac- 
turers. A  farmer  possibly  saved  eight  or  ten 
dollars  per  annum  by  buying  foreign  goodsinstead 
of  American  ;*  but,  in  return,  lost  half  or  three 

*  The  diffirence  of  firke,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
would  have  been  onhj  lemjiorary  The  ex/ieri- 
eiice  of  our  coarse  cotton  goods  is  abundant  /iroof 
on  the  subject.  They  are  firotrcted  by  a  dutii 
thai  is  ahnost  prohibitory — and,  contrary  to  all 
calculations  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  furnish- 
ed chcufier  and  incomparably  better,  than  the 
goods  for  ivhich  they  are  a  substitute.     I  invoke 

th        

on  th 


ge  price.  Increase  the  quantity  to 
1,000,000  of  barrels,  and  the  article  will  general 
ly  be  a  drug,  and  the  price  will  probablv  sink  to 
six  dollars — in  some  cases  to  five.  Reduce  the 
number  to  600,000,  and  the  price  will  probably 
rise  to  10,  11,  or  12  dollars — often  15  or  20.  And 
the  farmer  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  prices 
of  the  foreign  mirkets  regulate  the  prices  of  the 
domestic  one.  It  is  impossible  for  the  farming 
interest  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  fact. 
A  few  calculations  will  render  the  position  clear. 
About  one-fifth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  are  purchasers  of  grain  from  the 
other  four-fifths.  This  fifth  is  about  1,950,000, 
according  to  the  last  census — at  least  2,000,000  at 


nufacture  has  attained   to  perfection,   and  has 

aid  of  Alexander    Hamilton's  powerful  pen  "  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent 

his  im[iortant  point :  "  number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheap- 

■  Though   it    were  true,   that   the  immediate  "  ^f"-       The    internal    competition    whicb    takes 

"  and  certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling  the  "  place,   soon  does  away  every  thing  like   mono- 

"  competition  of    foreign  with   domestic  fabrics  "  poly  ;  and  by   degrees  reduces  the  price  to  the 
"  was  an  increase  of  price,  it  is  universally  true, 
"  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  with  every 
"  successful  manufacture.   When  a  domestic  ma- 


minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital 
"  employed.      Tbis  accords  with  the  reason  of  the 
, "  thing,  and  with  experience." 


present.  Assuming  the  consumption  as  betorc 
it  will  be  24,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,' 
equal  to  4,800,000  barrels  of  flour.  A  rise  or  fall 
lit  our  flour  in  the  foreign  markets,  raises  or  re- 
duces the  price  not  merely  of  what  is  shipped 
tor  those  markets— but  of  what  is  consumed  at 
home.  Suppose  a  demand  were  to  take  place  for 
Europe,  of  500,000  barrels  of  flour,  the  price  here 
would  rise  probably  two  dollars  per  barrel— but 
say  only  one;  it  makes  in  the  year's  consumption, 

a  difterence  to  the  farmers  of  4,800,000  dollars 

if  two,  of  9,600,000. 

Although  our  own  experience  sufficiently  illus- 
trates these  positions,  I  think  proper  to  corrobo 
rate  them  by  the  case  of  Great  Britain   in  the 
years  1799  and  1800.     The  harvest  was  uncom 
monly  unfavorable  in   the  former  year;  but  no 
vertheless,  according  to  the  most  severe  investi 
gation  by  Arthur  Young,  produced  crops  amount 
ing   to  two  thirds   of  the   average  crops   of    thtf 
country.     The  price,   however,  rose  above  one 
hundred  per   cent  in  less  than  a  year,  notwith- 
standing enormous  importations,    equal  to  above 
n,000,000bushelsof  wheat— and  notwithstanding 

the  free  substitution    of  potatoes   for  flour the 

prohibition  of  the  use  of  flour  to  make  starch 

and  also  a  prohibition  to  bakers  to  sell  bread  un- 
til one  day  old.  From  this  strong  case,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  a  deficiency  of  one-third  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  necessity,  may  raise  the  price  100,  150,  or 
even  200  per  cent.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  rise  of  grain  and  flour  in  England  in  1800, 
would  have  been  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent, 
but  for  the  energy,  vigilance,  and  precautions  of 
the  government.  Importations  were  invited  from 
every  quarter  by  considerable  bounties,-and  every 
measure  adopted,  that  could  be  devised,  to  pre- 
vent famine.  The  reduction,  in  consequence  of 
an  equal  redundance,  will  not  probably  be  so 
great — but  must  often  be  ruinous  to  the  parties 
interested. 

(To  be  continued. J 


GREAT   AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCE   IN 
THE  YEAR  1823. 

At  the  late  Agricultural  Exhibition  of  Madi- 
son county.  New  York,  Benjamin  Bartlett  "  pro- 
duced satisfactory  proof,"  that  he  raised  174 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  upon  one  acre  of  land; 
and  also  that  he  raised  305  J  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes upon  one  half  acre  of  land,  for  which  he 
received  the  first  premiums. 

Madison  Co.  Observer. 

Mr.  Peter  Boynton  of  Shelburr.e,  Chittenden 
Co.  Vermont,  raised  the  past  season,  upon  three 
acres  and  one  tenth  of  an  acre  of  land,  215  bush- 
els of  wheat,    averaging  61  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  following  persons  obtained  premiums  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Stafford  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, New  Hampshire,  which  was  held  on  the 
16th   October. 

1st.  Ephraim  Wiley,  of  Gilmantown,  for  114 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

2d.  Jethro  Locke,  of  Barrington,  for  107  bush- 
els 26  quarts. 

3d  Joseph  Edgerly,  of  Gilmanton,  for  107 
bushels  10   quarts. 

4th,  Joshua  Otis  raised  106  bushels. 

5th.    Ebenezer  Eastman,  SOJ  bushels. 

6th.   Pearson  Cogswell,  IGIJ  bushels. 

7th.  Gideon  Gray,  80  bushels. 

8th.  Nicholas  Oilman,  85  bushels. 

JVe'iV  Hampshire  Patriot,   A'ov.  10,  1823. 
Wayne  County    ( Penn.)   Agricultural  Society, 
A'ovember  itii. 

Moses  Harden,  95  'nishels  10  lbs.  corn,  weighing 
58  lbs.  per  bushel,  on  one  acre. 

Franklin  Wheeler,  80   bushels  48  lbs.  do. 

Thomas  Sillibridge,  77  bushels  of  oats,  do. 
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Sheldon  Norton,  laSi  bushels  barley  on  ;i 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

Do.  do.  4  tons  2  hun.  21  lbs.  hay  on  one  acre. 

David  Wilder,  230  bushels  of  potatoes  on  halt 
an   acre. 

Animals.— A  yearling,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Saratoga  Show,  weighed  1325  lbs.  and  a  calf  ten 
months  old,  weighed  872  lbs.  both  raised  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Waring. 

A.t  the  fourth  Annual  Cattle  Show  Exhibition, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encour- 
arement  of  Domestic  Industry,  h olden  at  Paw- 
tnxent,  on  the  15th  and  I6th  of  October,  182o, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Dver,  of  Providence,  was  clad 
in  a  complete  suit  of  silk,  of  a  superior  quality, 
manufactured  in  his  own  family,  even  from  the 
culture  of  the  trees  to  the  growing  of  the  worms, 
producing  the  material. 

Brighton,  October,   1823. 


cool,  so  that  in  the  warmest  weather  it  may  not 
sour.  On  the  morning  following,  add  the  morn- 
ing's milk  to  that  of  the  preceding  night,  with- 
out any  additional  heat.  ATter  standing  some- 
time, as  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  change, 
chu-.n  it.  In  summer  this  change  generally  takes 
place  about  ten  o'clock;  in  colder  weather  it 
requires  to  be  kept  longer,  for  this  purpose,  say 
in  spring  and  autumn,  the  milk  of  the  first  mass 
be  kept  till  the  day  following,  and  then  it 


may 


Gideon  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  produced 
2744  lbs.  cheese,  and  171  lbs.  of  butter,  from 
ten  cows,  fed  on  grass,  between  the  15th  of  May, 
ami  1st  of  October— that  is,  274  cheese,  and  17  ot 
butter  to  each  cow  ;  nearly  2  lbs.  of  cheese  daily. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  White,  furnished  the  following 
statement  under  oath. — His  cow  was  raised  by 
Noah  Smith,  of  Sudbury,  is  nine  years  old,  and 
Cc'nic  into  his  possession  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  1821.  She  calved  on  the  28th  May.  The 
calf  was  killed  the  11th  of  July,  she  has  giv- 
en 156  lbs.  9  oz.  butter,  besides  supplying  the 
family  with  milk.  Weight  of  one  quart  of  her 
milk,  2i  lbs. ;  weight  of  milk  given  in  a  day, 
when  the  calf  was  a  week  old,  besides  what  he 
took  35  lbs.  8J  oz.;  weight,  when  the  calf  was 
three  weeks  old,  32  lbs.  13  oz. 

Weight  of  milk  given  on  the  day  after  the  calf 
■was  killed,.60  lbs. 

On  the  27th  September— weight  of  milk  giv- 
en in  one  day,  38  lbs.   12  oz. — 15  quarts  1    pint. 
On  the  11th  October,  36  lbs. — 14  quarts  3  and 
one  fifth  gills. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  mean  weight 
of  milk  given  by  the  cow  from  the  time  when 
the  calf  was  killed  to  the  present  time,  is  48 
lbs.  a  day.  It  also  appears  that  when  the  calf 
was  killed  she  gave  milk  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel 
of  32  gallons,  beer  measure,  in  5  and  one  third 
days ;  and  that  she  now  gives  milk  at  the  rate 
of  a  barrel  in  eight  days,  and  eight  ninths  of  a 
day. 

Mr.  Capen  stated  under  oath,  that  his  cow 
was  raised  by  himself;  her  sire  was  a  bull  of 
John  Wells'  stock,  is  eight  years  old  ;  calved  the 
2d  May.  Since  which  she  has  furnished  202  lbs. 
butter;  her  greatest  quantity  of  milk  has  been 
about    16 quarts  per  day,  of  very  rich  quality. 

Mr.    Rice,   stated   that   his  cow,    by   Denton, 
was  three  years  old  last  February.     She  calved 
July   27th — has  given  from  the  9th  of  August  to 
the  13lh  October,  65  days,  2481  lbs.  milk,  aver 
aging  38  and  one  fifth  lbs.  per  day. 

BUTTliR. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Emberg,  at  the  late  Brighton 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  in  October,  obtained 
a  premium  for  butter.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  given  by  him  for  making  it. 

The  first  object  of  the  dairy  woman,  is  to 
keep  every  article  used  in  the  manufacture 
sweet  and  clean  1  in  is  to  be  pieferrtd  for  pails 
and  pans.*  These  are  to  be  scalded  daily,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire.  In  milking,  great 
caution  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  foreign  ingre- 
dient gets  into  the  pail.  Take  the  milk  from 
the    cows  overnight,     after   straining,    keep     it 


requires  the  addition  of  warm  water  to  the  milk 
to  bring  it  to  the  proper  temperature  for  churn- 
ing. But  in  no  case  is  the  milk  to  be  heated, 
except  in  the  manner  before  described  ;  where 
the  cows  cannot  come  daily  to  the  salt  water,* 
a.quantity  of  blown  or  fine  salt,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  milk  before  churning.  Tne  precise  time 
for  churning  is  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  at 
the  first  indications  of  change,  (or  sourness) 
let  it  be  immediately  churned  in  the  usual  mode 
The  churn  should  be  furnished  with  a  plug  at 
the  bottom ;  and  when  the  butter  is  fully  come,  the 
butter-milk  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  taking  out  the 
plug.  Cold  water  of  about  half  the  original  quantity 
of  milk,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  churn  ;  and  the 
churning  resumed  and  continued  until  the  butter  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  milk,  which  nriay 
be  easily  learned  from  practice  and  observation. 
The  butter  is  then  to  be  taken  out  with  a  wood- 
en ladle,  and  fine  blown  salt,  worked  into  it 
with  the  ladle.  Let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  work 
it  over  again  in  the  same  manner.  This  opera- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  at  the  interval  of  an  hour, 
two  or  three  times,  always  with  the  use  of  the 
ladle,  until  the  salt  is  thoroughly  combined  with 
the  butter.  It  is  then  in  a  suitable  state  for 
moulding,  or  putting  down  in  stone  pots  or  kegs 
made  of  ash  wood.  The  pots  or  kegs  being 
well  scalded,  a  strong  pickle  is  then  to  be  made 
of  salt  and  salt  petre  ;  and  being  well  strained, 
the  sides  of  the  pots  or  kegs  are  to  be  wet 
therewith,  and  as  much  fine  salt  sprinkled 
on  as  will  adhere;  the  butter  is  then  to  be  well 
packed  down,  and  the  pickle  poured  on  thetop.f 
The  salt  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  prevents 
the  butter  from  adhering  to  it,  and  permits  the 
pickle  freely  to  pass  to  the  bottom.  The  but- 
ter milk  made  by  the  foregoing  process  is  of  in- 
creased quantity  and  value  from  that  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


FOREST  TREES  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  The  loppings  and  leaves  of  the  elm,  dried 
in  the  sun,  prove  a  great  relief  to  cattle,  when 
fodder  is  dear,  and  will  be  preferred  to  oats  by 
the  cattle.  The  Herefordshire  people  gather 
them  in  satks  for  this  purpose,  and  for  swine. 

2.  Beech  leaves  gathered  about  the  fall,  and 
somewhat  before  they  are  much  bitten,  afford  the 
best  and  easiest  matresses  in  the  word,  to  lay 
under  our  quilts  in  place  of  straw.  This  he 
leavnt  in  Dauphiny  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
had  slept  on  them  to  his  great  refreshment.  In 
another  place,  he  tells  us  the  French  call  these 
leafy  beds,  from  the  crackling  noise  they  make 
when  one  turns  upon  them. 

3.  The  keys  of  the  ash,  when  young  and  ten- 
der, make  delicate  pickle  ;  its  bark  is  best  for 
tanning  nets,  its  wood  for  dryings,  and  for  bui-n- 
ing  in  a  lady's  chamber,  being  one  of  those  whichi 
yield  no  smoke. 

4.  An  excellent  wine  may  be  made  from  the 
sap  of  the  walnut  tree.  Its  green  husk,  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  makes  excellent  pepper.  It 
is  useful  in  corn  fields,  by  keeping  the  ground 
warm,  and  its  roots  do  not  impede  the  plough. 

5.  The  sap  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  sap  of 
the  birch,  make  also  excellent  wine,  and  may 
also  be  used  in  brewing,  with  such  advantage, 
that  one  bushel  of  malt  makes  as  good  ale  with 
sycamore,  as  four  bushels  with  water. 

6.  The  lombardy  poplar  ought  to  be  used  foe 
farm  houses,  because  mice  and  rats  will  not  at- 
tack it,  but  will  avoid  such  houses. 

7.  Aie,  brewed  with  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  is  preferred  in  Wales,  to  all  other 
drink. 


SINGULAR  PROPERTIES  OF  FOREST 
TREES. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  John  Evelyn,  author  of  the 
Sylva,  a  work  originally  published  in  1641,  and 
lately  republished,  we  find  many  curious  proper- 
ties, not  generally  known  of  forest  trees.  Wheth- 
er the  facts  related  by  Evelyn,  can  be  relied  on, 
we  know  not;  but  the  experiments  are  easily 
made  : — 

THE  OAK. 

1.  The  twigs  of  the  oak,  twisted  together, 
dipt  in  wort,  well  dried,  and  then  kept  in  barley 
straw,  by  being  steeped  in  wort  at  any  future 
time,  will  cause  it  to  ferment  and  procure  yeast. 

2.  The  leaves  of  oaks,  abundantly  heaped  on 
snow  or  ice,  preserve  it  as  well  as  an  ice  house. 

3.  Acorns,  as  well  as  oak  leaves,  and  the 
masses  of  oaks,  are  sovereign  remedies  for  many 
diseases 


Occasional  extracts  such  as  these,  of  a  practi- 
cal character,  connected  with  the  objects  of  this 
paper,  would  be  accepted  with  gratitude  from 
our  unknown  correspondent. — Edit.  .Am.  Far. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

OAK  LEAVES  FOR  COVERING  ICE— bet- 
ter THAN  STRAW. 
Charlotte  Court  House,  Virginia,'\ 
November  6,  1823.  > 
Sir, — I  see,  in  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  5, 
page  242,  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  "  building 
and  filling  ice  houses."  The  season  for  filling  is 
fast  approaching,  and  I  feel  much  obliged  to  the 
author  of  this  communication  ;  and  why  not  all, 
who  can  add  the  least  value  to  this  scheme  of 
preserving  ice,  do  it  in  time  ?  Crcesinus,  your 
author,  says  one  solid  ounce  of  expevience,  is 
worth  more  than  a  whole  ton  of  theory.  This 
expression,  immediately  arrested  my  attention, 
and  I  read  his  piece  with  pleasure.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  who  keep  ice,  that  the  7nass,  or 
bulk,  should  be  large.  The  pit  of  my  ice  house 
is  20  feet  square,  and  18  feet  deep  ;  the  floor,  or 
bottom,  is  covered  with  split  oak  logs,  and  no 
well  at  the  bottom  ;  the  square  built  up  with 
round  oak  logs  ;  at  ti>e  top  of  this  square,  or  pen 
of  logs,  a  shingle  roof  is  built  on  plates  and  joists 
on  which  a  light  floor  is  laid,  except  a  place  left 
to  descend  for  the  ice.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
tell  you,  there  should  be  a  trap  door  made  in  the 
floor,  which  is  only  raised  when  putting  away 
the  ice.  My  only  object  at  this  time,  is  to  con- 
vince vou  that  stiaw  is  not  a  proper  covering  in 


Stone  mare  /lam  are  certainly  /ire/erable. 


4  Sleeping,  or  lying  under  the  shade  of  an j any  respect  for  ice,  and  should  be  avoidedif  pos- 
oak  tree,  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  paralysis.  |sible.  OaX:  leaves  is  the  onl)  thing  that  should 
■ ;be  used  as  covering;  and  I  was  induced  to  try  the 

*  Salt  ivill  be  necessary  under  any  circz/m-oai- loaves  from  reading  a  paper,  a  copy  of  which 
glance.  il  send  you  enclosed.     I  recollect,  when  I  was  a 

t  It  is  sutifioaed  that  about  tmo  or  three  inch-hoy,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  ice  and 
es  deep,  would  answer.  .snow— when  off  of  the  ice,  I  was  baUing  and  rofl- 
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ing  up  snow  heaps — the  larger  the  heap,  tlie 
greater  the  fame.  Many  heaps,  tlius  rolled, 
•would  last  'till  licarly  spring,  and  it  was  ver) 
rem ^irk able,  that  whenever  there  were  the  most 
oak  leaves  with  the  snow,  it  lasted  longest — and 
from  recollecting  this  circumstance,  I  was  con- 
vinced the  oak  leaves  would  do  best  as  a  covering 
for  ice.  Straw  will  heat  and  impart  a  bad  fla- 
vour to  any  thing  put  about  it.  I  have  never 
known  it  put  on,  or  about  ice,  but  it  would  soon 
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get  damp,  and  consequently,  the  ice  must  bt- 
much  exposed.  The  <iak  leaves  have  an  efFcct 
quite  the  reverse  of  all  this;  as  repelling  heat, 
and  not  absorbing  the  least  degree  of  moisture — 
neither  will  they  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour 
My  neighliours,  since  I  have  made  use  of  the 
leaves,  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  say  they  will 
not  use  straw  again. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MORTIMER. 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  FVHNING  POST. 

THE  CRANK  MILL. 
The  following  representation  of  the  Crank 
Mill  recommended  in  England  by  Sir  John  Hip- 
pisley,  member  of  Parliament,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Tread-Mill,  has  been  engraved  for  the  Even- 
ing Post  :rom  a  similar  one  in  the  London  Mir- 
ror. While  crime  renders  it  necessary  that  pun- 
ishment should  be  inflicted  on  criminals,  humani- 
ty enjoins  that  every  species  of  severity  border- 
ing on  cruelty,  or  calculated  to  injure  the  health 
of  prisoners,  should  be  avoided.  As  on  almost 
every  other  sub''  •■'- tv  of  conflifting  opin- 


ions prevail  in  England  respecting  the  tendency 
of  the  Tread  Mill  to  enfeeble  or  mutilate  the 
human  body.  From  the  declarations  of  several 
highly  respectable  physicians,  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  investigate  the  matter,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  has  that  tendency,  though 
I  perhaps,  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  some  have 
repi'esetited.  Where,  therefore,  a  machine  can 
be  substituted  which  produces  the  same  effects, 
and  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tread 
Mill,  without  occasioning  bodilv  injury,  we  ap 
prehend  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  it  the  preference. 


In  the  first  .  ,i,.  ».u:vuoi<  >vc  ,.i  <..'^^i..- 

ed  our  readers  witn  a  correct  view  of  the  Tread 
Mill  at  Brixton,  which  has  since  been  adojjted,  in 
several  goals  in  England,  and  even  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  it  has  had  the  good  ef- 
fect of  inspiring  some  degree  of  terror  in  offen- 
ders we  believe  is  acknowledged  ;  but  that  it  is 
the  best  means  of  employing  or  punishing  pri- 
soners, begins  now  to  be  very  much  doubted. — 
Mtdical  men  have  ascertained  that  it  has  a  very 
injurious  eff"ect  on  the  constitutions  of  prisoners, 
particularly  females — a  circumstance  which  cer- 
tainly, if  fully  proved,  ought  to  be  decisive 
against  Tread-mills  ;  since,  in  punishing  prison- 
ers for  misdemeanors,  and  keeping  them  in  safe 
custody,  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  to 
render  them  enfeebled  or  mutilated,  or  to  send 
them  in  a  worse  moral  or  physical  condition  from 
the  prison  than  when  they  entered  it. 

Withou;  going  so  far  as  some  of  o\ir  philan- 
thropists, who  WMuld  refine  away  prison  punish 
ments  so  as  to  strip  them  of  all  their  terror's,  we 
may  say  that  we  think  sufficient  objections  have 
been  started  to  th*-  Tread  mill  to  make  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  further  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  we  doubt  not  will  take  place  next  sission. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  John  Cox  Hippislcy  ha- 
published  a  work  which  emiiodies  all  the  evi 
dence  ali-eady  taken  before  Pariiament  on  the 
subject,  with  a   very  luminous  letter  from   Dr. 


vi. -u.i    vjoou  ou  tile  1IM..I  ject  of  Tread 

mills. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  what  may  be  said  in  favor  of  or  against 
tread   mills,  our  purpose  being  at  pixsent  to  de- 


sey 

creased  or  diminished.  The  opei'ation  nf  the 
haiid  cranks  is  so  simple,  and  must  be  so  obvious 
on  inspection  of  the  figure,  as  to  render  a  minute 
description  unnecessary.  The  ci-anks  should  be 
covered  with  loose  fcrr'ils  of  plate  iron  as  a  pro- 
tection of  the  hands— each  ferril  of  a  due  length 
lor  the  labor  of  a  single  man.  Each  crank  carries 
a  bevil  cog  wheel  at  its  extreme  end,  and  all 
these  wheels  take  in  common  into  the  cogs 
of  an  horizontal  bevil  wheel,  bearing  upon  the 
perpendicular  shaft,  which  passes  through  the 
ceiling,  and  gives  motion  to  mill-work  for  giind- 
ing  coin,  or  any  other  pur-pose  which  may  be  de- 
sirable, and  to  which  the  workmen  have  no  ac- 
cess. Any  one  or  moi-e  of  the  cranks  may,  how- 
ever-, be  thrown  out  of  gear,  at  pleasure,  by 
which  the  work  will  be  rendered  more  severe 
upon  those  that  remain.  In  addition  to  this  means 
of  varying  the  extent  of  labor,  the  crank  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  sketch  is  made  adjustable, 
by  means  of  screw  nuts,  so  that  its  throw,  or  the 
cii-cle  which  it  causes  the  hands  to  describe,  may 
be  varied  in  the  speed  of  the  machinei-y,  or  the 
cranks  may  be  changed  for  others  of  more  orless 
radius,  at  will.  The  room,  which  it  would  be 
desir-able  should  be  open  to  the  air  in  which  the 
men  work,  should  contain  a  dial  clock,  for  the  re- 
gulation not  only  of  such  mill-speed,  but  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  time  dui-ing  which  each  set 
of  men  is  to  woi-k. 

The  oval  figure  suspended  to  the  left  of  the 
engraving,  r-epi-esents  a  counter  or  tell-tale,  which 
by  means  of  a  dial-plate,  shows  the  number  of 
turns  that  have  been  given  to  the  machinery  in 
the  absence  of  the  inspector  during  any  period  of 
time.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  i-ecommends  that 
females  be  exempted  from  the  labor  of  the  Hand 
Cran  k-Mill,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tread-mill  al- 
together, it  being  evident  it  may  be  extended  to 
a  dangei-ous  excess,  without  good  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendants. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH.— May  28. 

CULVERWKLL    V.   EAMES. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  above  plain- 
tiflr,  a  master  tailor,  residing  in  London,  against 
Messrs.  Eames,  the  proprietors  of  the  Ports- 
mouth mail,  for  injuries  which  the  plaintiff"  sus- 
tained, occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  the 
mail,  and  of  which  he  was  an  outside  passenger. 

From  the  evidence  called  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff",  it  appeared  that  when  the  mail  was 
overturned,  and  the  plaintiff''s  leg  was  bi-oken, 
the  pi-oprietors  ordered  every  caie  to  be  taken 
of  the  plaintiff",  and  even  paid  his   bill  for  the 


scribe   the   Hand  Crank-Mill   in  our  engraving 

and    which  is  recommended  by  Sir  John  Hippis-i surgeon's  attendance,  and    also  the  expenses   at 

ley  as  a  substitute  tor  the  Tread-Mill.  "'"   ••—    .:...-- .-    -.-    /:,...„ 


In  the  machinery  of  the  Crank-Mill,  the  prin- 
cipal objects  are  to  apportion  the  degree  of  labor 
to  the  degree  of  punishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  throw  every  principal  muscle  of  the  body 


the   inn,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £\6o. 

On  the  jjart  of  the  defendant  several  witnesses 
were  called,  and  among  them  the  guard  and 
coachman  of  the  mail  ;  these  proved  that  on 
the  night  of  the  accident,  the  mail  came  up 
into  hialthful  action.  Our  engraving  shows  the! with  the  Nelson  coach  from  Portsmouth,  that 
perspective  appearance  of  a  portion  of  this  nia-|the  guard  blew  his  horn,  when  the  Nelson  start- 
chinery,  consisting  of  two  cranks,  in  which  twoled  and  went  on,  they,  however-,  slackened  their 
sets  of  men  appear  woi-king  at  once.  It  is  need- Space,  and  the  mail  again  came  up,  when  on  the 
less  to  observe,  that  any  number  of  cranks  may  be  guard  sounding  his  horn,  the  coaclun.iii  of  the 
placed,  radiantly  or  otherwise,  round  the  central  Nelson  ]jroke  tlie  grouiid,  allowing  the  mail  to 
shaft,  so  as  to  coniinnnicate  the  joint  eff"orts  of  allipass,  and  in  so  doing  the  coachman  of  the  Nel- 
the  men  to  it  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  may  ison  flogged  his  horses,  whereby  his  lash  catched 
be  so  partitioned  as  to  preserve  the  classification  the  eye  of  one  of  the  mail  leaders,  and  star-t- 
of  the  personsat  woi  k.  The  position  of  the  men, ing  forward  rim  on  a  bank,  when  the  mail  was 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure:  thus  on  the  side  cfioverturntd  It  was  also  proved  that  the  mail  »1- 
the  sketch  the  men  are  shewn  with  their  right 'lowed  ten  hours  to  perform  the  journey,  and 
hands  only  inaction,   and  the  right  feet   advan-;tlie   Nelsor.  thirteen. 

ced ;  while  on  the  other  the  left  feet  are  advan-j  Wiinesses  also  proved  that  the  plaintiff"  ac- 
ced,  and  both  hands  inaction.  One  man  is  like  !kuowledgecl  the  accident  was  occasioned  >y  the 
wise  shewn  with  his  face  towards  the  othi  rs  ;lcoachmaii  ot  the  Nelson  flogging  his  horses,  and 
and  the  whole  may  thus  be  disposed,  akcinaiely,' th.tt  no  ijlaine  vvhatever  was  attributable  to  the 
by  which  the  labor  also  may  be  occasionally  in-icoachiiian  of  the  mail. 
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The  Solicitor-General,  on  the  part  ot  the 
plaintiff,  considered  s.uch  acknowledgments  might 
have  been  made  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  was 
suffering  under  great  agony;  and  the  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff—  Damages  £4:0. 
-SS5-0 


-iDm^  is^iimii^d^jji^. 


CANINE  RACES. 

MID  LOTHIAN  COURSING  CLUB. 

The  Mid  Lothian  Coursing  CUib,  met  at  Dal- 
keith, on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  5th  and 
6th  of  November,' when  the  following  prizes  and 
matches  were  run  for,  near  the  Roman  camp,  on 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  : — 

First,  a  pair  of  silver  couples,  for  dogs  under 
twenty  months.  : — 

FIRST    CLASS. 

1st  course— Mr.  Ualrymple's  b.  d.  Doubtful 
beat  Mr.  Anderson's  yellow  dog. 

2d  course— .Mr.  H.  Dundas'  w.  b.  Fly  beat  Mr. 
G.  Wauchope's  b.  dog. 

3d  course— Mr.  Wauchope  of  Edmonston  s  b. 
d.   Nimrod  beat  Mr.  AitcUison's    b.  and   w.   b. 

Menic.  ,    -v^      „ 

4th  course— Sir  John  Dalrymple's  b.  b.  Needle 
beat  Gen.  Sharpe's  y.  d.  The  Stag. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

1st  course— Mr.  Dalrymple's  b.  d.  Doubtful 
beat  Mr.  H.  Dundas'  w.  b.  Fly. 

2d  course—Sir  John  Dalrymple's  b.  b.  Needle 
beat  Mr.  Wauchope  of  Edmonston's  b.  d.  Nim- 
rod. 

THIRD     CLASS. 

Sir  John  Dabymple's  Needle,  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
Doubtful — undecided. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Needle  beat  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple's Doubtful,  and  won  the  couples. 

Second,  a  cup  for  all  ages  : — 

FIRST    CLASS. 

1st  course— Colonel  Wauchope's  b.  b.  Needle 
beat  (ieneral  Maxwell's  w.  b.  Nettle. 

2d  Course— Lord  Torphichcn's  b.  b.  Thisbe 
beat  Mr.  Aitchison's  y.  b.  Mary. 

3d  course— Mr.  Baron  Clerk.  Rattray's  y.  b. 
Cremona  beat  Mr.  G.  Wauchope's  b.  d.  Eclipse. 

4th  course— Mr.  Clerk  Rattray's  b.  d.  Rapid 
beat  Mr.  Dundas  of  Arniston's  b.  d.  York. 

5th  course— Mr.  H.  Dundas'  b.  and  w.  d.  Dan- 
dy beat  Sir  G.  Montgomery's  b.  and  w.  d.  Cham- 
pion. 

6th  course — Sir  James  Baird's  y.  d.  Sultan 
beat  Mr.  Dalrymple's  b.  d.  Darling. 

7th  course— Cien.  Sharpe's  b.  d.  Swik  beat 
Mr.  Dewar's  Blue  Beard. 

8th  course— Mr.  Wauchope  of  Edmonston's 
b.  d.  Quiz  beat  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  b.  b.  Romp 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OB- 
,DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at,  and 
delivered  from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Ware-house 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  eigliteen  liundrcd  and  twen- 
ty-three, and  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1823. 


Baltimore,  Friday.  November  28,  1823. 

iJ7=  No  perceptible   change  has   occurred     i 
the  price  of  tobacco  since  our  last  quotations. 

jy^  Good  news  for  the  agriculturists  of  New 
York. — Gen.  S.  Van  Ransellaer,  always  studious 
cf  using  his  ample  means  to  promote  improve- 
ments In  igiiculture,  has  placed  glOOO  in  Li- 
verpool, to  be  invested  in  neat  cattle,  of  improv- 
ed breeds. — To  those  who  reflect  how  much 
time  and  money  have  been  devoted  in  that  coun 
try  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  all  the  qualities  for  which  domestic  animals 
are  valued,  it  must  be  obvious  that  great  bene 
fit  will  now  result  from  transplanting  to  oui 
soil  the  matured  fruit,  produced  by  the  skill 
and  labour  and  close  attention  of  more  than 
half  a  century. 

■to^ 
BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES  CURREAfT— CORRECTED  h'eeklt. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  street, 

from  wagons,  ,g6  50— fine  do.  5g6— Wharf,  do.  %5 

625  to5  75— While  wheat,  gl  17toSl  18— Red  do. 


f,\G  to  18 — Lawler,  gl  12  to  1  15— Washington 
white,  gl  15  to  gl  30 — Rye,  42  to  44  cts. — New 
corn,  33  to  33  cents — Old  do.  34  to  36  cents 
— Wharf  Oats,  33  cts.— wagon  Oats,  37 A  cts. 
— Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. — Live  Cattle,  $5  to  $5  50, 
per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  $10 — Pork,  §7 
per  c. lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  pound — Mutton,  4  to  5  cts. 
per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  gl  25,  cargo  price,  gl — 
Peas,  retail,  62i  cts..  cargo  price  48  to  50  cts. 
—Red  Clover  Seed,  ^6— Orchard  Grass  do.  %2  50 
Herds'  Grass  do.  §2  50- -Timothy  do.  g4 — 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  35  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts.— Shad,  No.  1,  §6  50,  very  dull, 
No.  2,  do.  S5  to  g5  50,  do. — Herrings,  No.  1, 
$2  50  per  bbl.,  very  dull  No.  2,  $2  25  do. — Fine 
Salt,  75  cents  per  bush.,  coarse,  do.  70 — But- 
ter, (firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per  lb — Eggs,  12?.  cts. 
per  doz. — New  Hay,  gl4  per  ton,  old  do  §16- 
Straw,  7. 


of  the  committee  and  intelligent  observers. — 
He  also  keeps  Maxcy's  Eschelon  piemium  three 
ind  five  furrow  seed  fitouglis,  approved  in  like 
manner  at  our  late  slioiu.  Added  to  this,  he  will 
constantly  have  on  hand  Freeborn's^  Hood's  and 
Carey's  jthughs  of  assorted  sizes,  with  Extra 
Sliares,  and  at  very  moderate  prices  ;  as  low  in- 
deed as  they  can  possibly  be  made,  and  yet  be 
perfect  in  workma7ishi/i  and  materials. — He  like- 
wise makes  ?noit  efficient  Corn  S/ielters — they 
are  small,  durable,  and  admirable  7nac/unes  ;  and 
would  save  to  any  farmer,  the  whole  cost  of  one 
in  a  season. 

The  much  approved  Daton,  and  the  common 
straw  cutters,  together  with  very  superior  wheat 
fans,  root  cullers  or  turni/i  slici-rs,  cultivators, 
hinge  and  common  harrows,  drill  machines,  gar- 
den tools — the  Sjiring  Steel,  Nay  and  Manure 
forks— screen,  safe,  and  •window  wove  wire.— 
The  well  known  Kinsey  axes,  and  a  very  useful 
tool  and  implement  that  farmers  ordinarily  want, 
may  be  had  at  all  times  at  his  factory.  Oi  garden 
seeds,  he  has  on  hand  at  present  a  very  general 
assortment,  and  he  has  made  arrangements  to  ob- 
tain fresh  supplies  from  the  Shakers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  one  of  the  most  reputable  seeds- 
men in  London :  so  that  farmers  and  gardeners  may- 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  seeds  which  they 
obtain  at  His  establishm'ent,  as  being  fresh,  tvae, 
and  of  most  approved  varieties — none  will  be 
sold  by  him  that  are  at  all  doubtful  in  any  re- 
spect. He  has  raised  many  kinds  with  great  care, 
and  will  continue  thus  to  supply  himself  with 
many  sorts.  Added  to  garden  seeds,  he  keeps 
at  all  times  a  full  assort?nent  of  our  field  and 
grass  seeds,  viz  : — Red  and  Hhite  Clover,  Timo- 
'thy,  Luccrn,  Herds,  Orchard,  Millet,  Rye,  or 
Meadow  Oat,  and  English  grass  seeds — all  of 
which  will  be  sold  !ow  tor  cash. 


Uoim-stii 
grow  III- 


Gi-rnitli  nul 
ut'  tilis 
stale. 


R(-in- 
spLcled. 


Total. 


\]luv\\am  SV\ovt  Worn  fetock 

FOR  SALE. 

Billy  Austin,  a  large  Bull  of  two  years,  from 
Prize,'by  the  noted  imported  bull,  Denton.  Prize 
was  by  Denton,  out  of  Bughorn — she  took  two 
prizes  at  Worcester  County  Cattle  Show  ;  one 
of  forty  dollars  at  the  Philadelphia  County  Ex- 
hibition, and  one  ot  twenty-five  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Exhibition — price  S200. 

Jacob,  a  bull  calf  of  5  months  from  Prize,  by 
Robioy,  who  was  by  Denton,  out  ofBrindle,  price 

»r5. 

Leopold,  a  bull  calf  of  9  months  from  the  im- 
ported thorough  bred  improved  Durham  Short 
Horn  cow  Moss  Ro.se,  by  Robroy.  He  took  a 
premium  at  the  Pennsylvania  Exhibition — price 
iSloO — apply  to 

HENRY  A.  CARPENTER. 
Paradise,  Lancaster  County,  Fa.  A'ov.  24,  1823. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


2764 


49 


411 


281.^ 


2668 


RICHARD  MACKALL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Nov.  10,  182. ^ 
'Jrue  CoJiy,Jrom  the  original   report  on  Jili 
in  thiaojfice. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.Md. 


Continues  to  manufacture  and  will  constantly 
keep  on  hand,  for  sale  at  his  Factory  in  Balti- 
more, a  complete  assortment  of  agricnltural  im- 
plements and  Machinery. — Among  the  first  he 
would  name  the  premium  two  Horse  Plough, 
made  for  him  by  John  Stewart,  and  exhibited 
this  month  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Soci- 
L-ty,  as  well  as  the  three  and  two  horse  plough 
of  his  own  pattern,  that  received  the  approbation 


Barbarossa,  a  jack  bred  by  the  subscriber 
from  a  large  Spanish  jennet,  and  sired  by  an  im- 
ported Maltese  jack  of  the  pure  Onagra  stock, 
is  offered  for  sale. — He  is  two  years  and  four 
months  old,  now  measures  fourteen,  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, when  full  grown,  exceed  fifteen  hands 
in  heiglit — uniting  the  bo7ie  and  power  of  the 
large  Spanish  breed,  witli  the  spirit,  activity,  and 
vigor  of  the  Maltese. 

At  the  late  exhibition  at  Brighton,  several 
gentlemen  who  have  examined  this  species  of 
stock  in  Spain— the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
— and  in  South  America,  pronounced  him  to  be 
superior  to  any  they  ever  saw. — Barbarossa  is 
coal  black,  except  a  little  white  under  the  belly, 
with  a  bay  and  mealy  nose — perfectly  kind  and 
docile — was  kept  with  a  Jilly  immediately  after 
weaning,  and  has  propensities  seldom  found  in 
imported  jacks;  which  must  enhance  his  value 
in  the  estimation  of  those  accustomed  to  breed- 
ing mules. — .\nd  the  undersigned  has  no  hesita- 
tion to  assert,  that  he  is  equal  to  the  celebrated 
jack  Compound  bred  by  General  Washington; 
being  of  similar  grade,  and  that  he  is  superior  to 
anv  jack  now  in  the  United  States,  or  that  can  be 
imported.     The  price  is  %7oO  if  speedily  apijlied 

foi, otherwise  he  will   be  shipped  to  the  Island 

of  Cuba.      Letters  free  of    postage   will    meet 
with  prompt  attention. 


Brighton,  near  Boston,  7 
Ai'ovember  20,  1823.  5 


S.  W.  POMEROY. 


■mt' 


il  every  Vi  idaj-  at  5?-l  pf  i-  aiunim,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEK,  Ef! 
(V  JOSEPH  ROIliNSON.omlit'  Noith  We«t  i-oriitr  "ii    Ma 


t(H .  by  JOSEPH  ROIliNSON.omlK'  Noith  We«t  i-oriitr  "ii  Market 
ami  liflvidfie  sirttrt>.  ll:iliirni)ri-  :  «herp  every  dL'surijilio"  oi  B'ok 
»i)(l  Job  Printing  i«  i-\<  ciinil  ulii»  jifn:ii<ss  rmtl  (l'-s|(«'cli— Onlcrs 
Horn  a  disiaiKf  for  PRINriNf;  or  HINDINC  wiili  |>n.|K-r  di- 
rectioiis  iiroinptly  aticndcd  to.  addrcNsed  tu  J.  Uobiiisun,  Huliiiuurr. 
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[The  readers  of  the  American  Farmer  will  unite  with  the  Editor  in  thanks  to  Mr.  Buel,  of  Albany,  for  the  following  very  interesting  and 
valuable  commimication  on  the  improvement  of  our  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  and  the  various  grasses  applicable  to  these  objects.  The  talile 
compiled  by  Mr.  B.  is  winnoweU  from  a  mass  of  calculations  and  objects,  many  of  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  Ame- 
rican Agriculture,  and  presents  a  practical  aspect  and  character,  calculated  to  impart  information  whereof  every  sensible  cultivator  may  and 
ought  to  avail  himself. 

The  brief,  but  comprehensive  remarks  of  Mr.  B.  upon  the  habits  and  productiveness  of  the  several  kinds  of  grass  mentioned  in  the  tabte, 
are  the  more  acceptable  as  coming  from  one,  who,  with  extensive  reading,  unites  diligent  and  judicious  personal  investigation  by  ac- 
tual experiment  on  his  own  farm,  and  with  his  own  hands.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  given  the  whole  communication  in 
one  paper,  but  we  are  obliged  often  to  forego  our  own  judgment,  for  the  sake  of  consulting  the- better  taste  or  our  readers,  many  of  whom,  as  we 
have  been  lately  admonished,  have  an  aversion  to  what  they  call  long  articles;  rather  prefering,  we  sometimes  fear,  variety,  to  soliil'ity  of 
information — as  the  mass  of  an  audience  prefer  laughing  at  the  anticks  of  Matthews  in  the  "Polly  Packet"  rather  than  view  with  breath- 
suspending  admiration,  the  great  workings  of  the  human  soul,  as  exhibited  by  Kean  in  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  Othello.—  Our  nwn  taste  is 
the  other  way,  but  dc  gnstibus  non  est  disfiulandum,  and  moreover  the  Farmer  belongs  to  its  patrons  and  not  to  its  Editor. The  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  B.  on  Long-rooted  clover.  Sain  Foin,  Timothy,  Fiorin,  Upright  bent  grass,  American  Cock's  foot.  Flat  stacked  meadoiu  grass. 
Heed  meadow  g7-oss.  Smooth  stalked  meadoiu  grass,  Floating  fescue  grass.  Cultivated  grasses.  Meadow  grasses,  and  Pasture  grasses,  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next. — Fdit.  Am.  Far.l                                                                ^  ' 


TABLE, 

Exhibiting  in  one  view,  the  comparative  value  of  some  of  the  best  Grasses  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Great  Britain,  their  products,  nutritive  matter,  time  of  flowering  and  seeding,  ^c. 


NAMES  OF  THE  GRASSES. 

SOIL 

EMPLOYED. 

When 
experiment- 
ed upon. 

\    .... 

la!  per 
^<s    acre 
g  1  jgreen. 

i 

It 

lbs. 

ptr 

acre 

when 

dried. 

Wt. 

lost 

per 

acre 

when 

Ii 

0  1 

3|S 

s      When 

1  i  '    '" 
1  =    flower. 

z  ;  1 

When  tSlf..! 
seed.    Illlj^ 

When 
best  cut. 

7 
oz. 

i 

dried. 

C    - 

c 

'l-II.E.=l 

lbs. 

d^ 

lbs.        Ihs. 

d 

■S 

lbs. 

1.  Sweet  scented  Vernal  grass. 

In  flower 

11 

7.827 

21 

2.103    5.723 

1 

122 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum* 

Sandy  loam 

In  seed 
Latter  math 

9 
10 

6.125 
6.806 

24 

1.837    4.237 

3 
2 

1 

1 

311 
239 

Apr  29 

June21 

4  to  13 

In  seed 

2.  Meadow  Fox  tail, 

In  flower 

30 

20.418    24 

6.125i  14.293 

1 

2 

470 

Atofiecurus  firatensis. 

Clayeyloftrnfjln  seed 

Latter  math 

19 
12 

12.931 
8.167 

24 

5.819    7.111 

1 
2 

1 

461 
255 

May30 

June24 

9  to  6 

In  flower 

3.  Rough  Cock's  foot,        ,        .        .        .        . 

In  flower 

41 

27.905 

34 

11.859  16.045 

2 

2 

1.089 

Orchard  grass 

Sandy  loam  iln  seed 

39 

26.544 

40 

13.272i  13.272 

3 

2 

1.451 

June24 

July  14 

5  to  7 

In  flower 

Ductylis  gtomerata,* 

Latter  math 

17 

11.910 

1 

2 

281 

A.  Tall  oat  grass, 

In  seed 

24 

16.335 

28 

5.717 

10.6171 

255 

Avena  elalior. 

Latter  math 

20 

13.612 

1 

1 

265 

June23 

July  16 

In  flower 

3.  Rye  grass,      .                         .       -. 

In  flower 

11 

7.827 

34 

3.322     4  494 

2 

2 

305 

l.olium  fierenne. 

Brown  loam 

In  seed 
Latter  math 

22 
5 

14.973    24 
643 

4.492  10.481 

2 
1 

3 

643 
53 

July  1 

July  20 

10  to  11 

In  seed 

6.  Tall  Fescue  grass, 

In  flower 

75 

51.046    28 

17.866  33.180 

5 

3.988 

Featuca  cliator,*                                             , 

Black  loam 

In  seed 

75 

51.046    28 

17.866 

33.180 

3 

2.392 

Julyl2  Aug.  6 

20  to  12 

In  flower 

Latter  math 

23 

15.654 

4 

978 

7.  Meadow  soft  grass,       ..... 

In  flower 

28 

19.057    26 

6.661 

12.395 

4 

1.191 

Holcus  lunatus,* 

Clayey  loam 

In  seed 

28 

19.057    16 

3.811 

15.246 

2 

<-> 
0 

818 

July  14 

July  26 

In  flower 

8.  Red  clover — j  r folium  flratense. 

Do. 

In  seed 

72 

49.005    20 

12.251 

36.754 

2 

2 

1.914 

July  18 

July  30 

In  fiower 

9.  Lucern — Medicago  saliva. 

Do. 

In  seed 

104 

70.785    32 

28.314 

42.4.'l 

1 

2 

1.659 

July  IS 

Aug.  6 

In  flower 

10.  Long  rooted  clover — Irif.  macrorhizum. 

Do. 

In  seed 

144 

98.010    34 

41.654 

S&.jSS 

2 

3 

4.211 

July  18 

July  30 

In  flower 

11    Sainfoin — Hedyearum  oriobrichia. 

Do. 

In  seed 

13 

8.848 

32 

3.539 

5.308 

2 

2 

345 

July  18 

Aug.  8 

12.  Timothy,  or  Herdsgrass,  ? 

or  meadow  Catstail,  $           ... 

Do.^ 

In  flower 

60 

40.837 

34 

17.355 

23.481 

2 

0 

Z 

1.595 

In  seed 

60 

40.837 

38 

19.397 

21.439 

5 

3 

3.368 

July  18 

July  30 

10  to  23 

In  seed ' 

Phleum  /irutense,* 

Latter  math 

14 

9.528 

2 

297 

■ 

13.  Fiorin — Agrostia  stotonifera. 

Bog  Soil 

In  flower 

26 

17.696 

35 

7.963 

9.732 

3 

2 

967 

In  seed 

28  19.057 

36 

8.575 

10.481 

3 

2 

1.042 

July  28 

Aug28 

13  to  14  In  seed 

14.  Upright  bent  grass — dgrostis  stricta,* 

15.  American  Cocksfoot.  Dactylis  cynosuroides,* 

Bog  Soil 

In  flower 

11 

7  486 

29 

2.713 

4.772 

1 

2 

175 

July  28 

.'Vug30 

,In  flower 

Clayey  loam 

In  seed 

102 

69.423 

48 

41654 

27.769  1 

3 

1.898 

Aug.30 

Oct.20 

iln  flower 

16.  Flat  stocked  meadow  grass — Poa  compresaa. 

Gravelly 

In    flower 

5 

3.403 

34 

1.446 

1.95615 

265 

July  30 

Aug.  8 

17.  Reed  meadow  grass — Poa  arjuatica.     . 

Strong  clay 

In  flower 

186 

126596 

48 

75.957 

50.638;2 

2 

4.945 

July  20  Aug.  8 

1 

18.  Smooth  stalked  meadow  grass,    . 

Bog  earth  and;In  flower 

15 

10.209 

22 

.871 

7.33-1 

3 

279 

Poa  firatensia,* 

clay 

In  seed 
Latter  math 

12 
6 

8.507 
4.083 

32 

3.403 

5.1C4 

1 

1 

2 
3 

199 
HI 

MaySO  July  14 

;ln  flower 

19.  Floating  Fescue  grass — Festuca  fluitana,* 

Tftnaceous  clay 

In  flower 

20 

13.612 

24 

4.083 

9.528 

1 

3 

372 

July  14 

Aug  12 

t   The  produce  was  nearly  three  fourths  greater  on  a  clayey,  than  on  a  sandy  loam. 

Note — Those  marked  with  an  *,  are  indigenous,  or  native  plants  of  the  United  States. 


to  the  editor  of   the  american  farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner, 
I  have  found  in  our  publications  on  agricul- 
ture, very  little  information  on  the  improve- 
ment of  our  meadow  and  pasture  grounds.  In- 
deed, the  names  of  our  native  grasses  are  scarce- 
ly enumerated,  much  less  are  their  habits  des- 
cribed, or  their  relative  merits,  for  hay  and 
pasture,  pointed  out,  in  any  American  work 
Vol.  5. — 37. 


which  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  our  lands  are  unsuitable  for  the 
system  of  convertible  husbandry,  that  is,  an  ai« 
temation  of  grain  and  grass  crops.  Of  this  des- 
cription are  our  stiff  clays,  marshes  and  swamps, 
and  all  those  lands  in  which  tillage  is  render- 
ed difflcult,  by  reason  of  hardpan,  stones  or  ha- 
bitual wetness.  These  should  be  improved  as 
permanent  meadows  and  pastures;  and  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  farmer  to  know  the 


grasses  which  will  render  them  most  conducive 
to  profit :  for  that  our  grass  lands  are  as  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  as  our  tillage  grounds,  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  seed.s,  and  suitable  man- 
agement, must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  improvement  and  productiveness  of 
our  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry,  which  at  this 
time  deservedly  engages  much  of  the  public 
attention,  must  depend  materially  on  this  branch 
of  farming. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[December  5,  t^;". 


With  a  view  to  inloi'm  myself  on  this  subiect, 
I  have  been  examiniog  several  British  publica- 
tions, whicli  abound  with  information  to  the 
English  farmer,  and  arc  not  without  their  in- 
terest to  the  yimerican  cultivator.  But  this  in- 
formation is  so  diffuse,  and  so  much  of  it  inap- 
plicable to  our  husbandry,  that  I  have  been 
induced,  for  my  own  gratification  and  benefit, 
to  collect  some  of  the  most  material  facts  in 
a  condensed  form,  which,  with  some  remarks 
of  my  own,  I  htewith  communicate  for  publi- 
cation, should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  American  Farmer.  !  do  it  in  the  hope 
that  its  publication  may  induce  experiments  at 
home,  and  elicit  usefid  inform.ation  from  gen- 
tlemen of  science  and  practical  knowledge,  on 
the  subject  of  grasses,  particularly  those  which 
are  indigenous  to  oar  country.  The  table  is 
compiled  from  the  appendix  to  Davy's  agricul- 
tural chemistiy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
embraces  only  nine  species  of  American  grasses. 
It,  however,  contains  several  approved  foreign 
kinds,  most  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 
introduced  among  us  already 

To  those  who  do  not  possess  Davy's  work,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  the  results  stated 
in  the  table  may  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  cor- 
rectness. The  experiments  were  carefully  made 
by  George  Sinclair,  under  the  direction,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wo- 
burn,  in  F-ngland. 

Siveet  scented  Fernal  grass. — This  is  a  grass 
of  diminutive  growth,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
table,  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  hay.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  considered  valuable  in  pasture,  on 
account  of  its  atTording  very  early  feed,  and 
growing  quick  after  being  cropped.  We  are  ad- 
vised by  Muhlenburgh  that  it  delights  in  moist 
soils ;  by  the  Bath  papers  that  it  does  well  in 
clayey  loams,  and  by  Dickson,  that  it  grows 
in  almost  any  soil,  including  bogs  and  sands.  G 
Sinclair,  says  it  is  eaten  by  oxen,  horses  and 
sheep,  though  not  so  freely  as  some  other  gras- 
ses are. 

Ji'feadorj  Fox-Call,  possesses  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  early  gaowth  with  the  preceding,  and  is 
much  more  abundant  in  product  and  nutriment 
It  generally  constitutes  one  of  five  or  six  kinds 
which  are  sown  together  by  the  English  farmers 
for  pasture  ;  ar.d  affords,  withal,  a  tolerable 
crop  of  hay.  It  does  best  in  moist  soils,  whe- 
ther loams,  clays,  or  reclaimed  bogs.  Sheep 
and  horses  have  a  better  relish  for  it,  says  G. 
Sinclair,  than  oxen. 

Rough    Cock's  foot. — Dr.    Muhlenburgh     and 


take  not,  means  Col.  Powell,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  combines 
as  much  science  with  judicious  practice,  espe- 
cially in  cattle  and  grass  husbandry,  as  any  ]>er- 
son  in  the  union.  He  says,  "  I  have  tried  or- 
chard grass  for  ten  years.  It  produces  more 
pasiurage  than  any  artificial  grass  I  have  seen 
in  America."  Sow  two  bushels  of  seed  on  an 
acre. 

Tall  Oat  gras.9.  Both  Arator,  (Mr.  Taylor,) 
and  Dr.  Muhlenburgh  have  placed  this  at  the 
head  of  their  lists  of  grasses,  which  they  have 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Farmer.  The  latter  says  it  is,  of  all  others, 
the  earliest  and  best  grass  for  green  fodder  and 
hay.  The  Doctor  was  probably  not  advised  of 
its  deficiency  in  nutritive  matter  as  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  table.     It  possesses  the  advan 


the'  grass  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  neithei-  red  clover,  nor  other  grasses,  wilt 
bear  repeating  for  a  course  of  years  upon  the 
generality  of  sods.  They  exhaust  the  ground 
of  the  peculiar  nutriment  required  for  their 
support.  In  Great  Britain,  white  clover,  trefoil, 
rye  grass  or  cock's  foot  are  generally  sown  with 
red  clover  seeds.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
of  seeds  are  sown  to  the  acre.  In  the  northern 
states,  timothy  is  generally  sown  with  clover; 
though  it  is  evident  fronl  the  table  that  the 
mixture  is  an  improper  one  for  hay;  lor  the 
clover  is  fit  for  the  scythe  ten  or  fifteen  days  be- 
fore the  timothy  has  attained  to  maturity.  If 
sown  alone,  from  eight  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
clover  seed  should  be  put  on  an  acre  :  moreen 
oil-  land  than  on  new. 

lihite,  or  Dutch  doner,  (Trifohum  repens,) 
tage  of  early  quick  and  lafe  growth,  for  which  I  is  considered,  in  England,  of  importance  to 
the  cock's  foot  is  esteemed,  tillers  well,  and  isibusbandry,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  great 
atimirably  calculated  for  a  pasture  grass.  I  mea  iquiintitv  of  its  seed  which  is  there  sown  annu- 
sured  some  on  the  20th  June,  when  in  blossom  ally.  With  us,  many  districts  produce  it  spon- 
(when  it  should  be  cut  for  hay)  and  found  it  fourjtaneously  ;  but  it  is  too  seldom  sown.  It  shrinks 
and  a  half  feet  long.  The  latter  math,  itjgreatly  in  drying,  and  does  not  contain  as  much 
will  be  perceived  is  nearlv  equal  in  weight,  and  '"utritive  matter  as  red  clover ;  yet  its  value,  as 
superior  in  nutritious  matter,  to  the  seed  crop. 'a  pasture  grass,  is  universally  admitted.  Its 
Sinclair  says  it  thrives  best  on  a  strong  tenacious  increase  is  very  much  facilitated  by  a  top  dress- 
clay;  and  Muhlenbugh  prefers  for  it  a  clover  soil. ling  of  gypsum,  lime  or  ashes. 
Dickson  speaks  well  of  it  ;  says  it  mates  good.  Lucern,  although  affording  much  more  green 
hay,  but  is  most  beneficial  when  retained  in  a  food,  coKtains  less  nutriment  in  a  single  crop, 
close  state  of  feeding.  I  have  sown  it  in  autumn  than  red  clover.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
and  spring,  with  clover,  on  a  sandy  loam,  withUn  mind,  that  it  grows  much  quicker  than  clover, 
good  effect.  and  will  bear  cutting  twice  as  often.  In  the  soiling 

Tall  Fescue,  although  a  native  grass,  has  not  system,  an  acre  of  lucern  will  keep  four  cattle 
fallen  under  my  personal  observation.  It  standsior  horses  from  the  15th  May  to  the  first  Octo- 
highest,  says  Davy,  according  to  the  experi-iber.  I  cut  a  piece  last  summer  about  the  15th 
ments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  any  grass, 'May,  and  again  about  the  20th  June,  to  feed 
properiv  so  called,  as  to  the  quantity  of  nutri-gi-een,  and  then  ploughed  the  ground,  and  crop- 
tive  matter  afforded  by  the  whole  crop,  when  ped  it  with  ruta  baga,  Avhich  yielded  sixteen 
cut   at    the    time    of  flowering ;    and     meadow  tons   the   acre  of  roots,   as  fine  as  I  ever   saw, 


cat's  tail  (timothy)  grass  affords  most  food  when 
cut  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  grows  natu- 
rally in  wet  grounds,  in  bog  meadows,  and  on 
the  sides  of  ditches,  often  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet.  Our  ignorance  of  agricultural  bo- 
tany, and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  grass,  can 
alone  have  prevented  its  being  more  generally 
known  and  cultivated.  It  must  be  very  valuable 
for  wet  grounds,  as  from  its  rapid  growth  it  is 
calculated  to  smother  or  keep  down  the  coars- 
er kinds  which  naturally  abound  in  those  situ- 
ations. 

Rye  grass,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  north  of  England,  and  where  cock's 
foot  has  not  superseded  it,   is  generally  mixed 


T.  Cooper,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  this  is i  with  clover  seeds.  It  is  rather  declining  in  the 
the  orchard  grass,  of  the  United  States  ;  though i public  estimation.  It  does  well  in  pasture  ;  and 
some  that  I  have  raised  as  orchard  grass,  does! as  it  contains  much  nutriment,  is  considered 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  figure  of  the'valuable  for  cows  and  sheep  Dickson  says  it 
Dactyl'.s  Glomerata,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Dickson's  I  does  best  in  rich  moist  meadows.  Young  does 
Farmer's  Companion.     In  England  cocks  foot  is  I  not   speak  well  of  it. 


taking  the  place  ot  ryegrass,  with  clovers.  Arthur 
Young  speaks  in  high  commendation  of  it; 
though  alt  writers  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
should  be  frequently  and  closely  cropped,  ei- 
ther with  the  scythe  or  cattle,  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  its  great  merits.  I  should  prefer  it 
to  almost  every  other  grass  ;  and  cows  are  very 
fond  of  it.  Cooper  rates  it  above  timothy,  and 
says  it  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  lat- 
ter, among  the  best  farmers  about  Philadelphia. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  ear- 
lier than  timothy,  and  of  course  more  suitable  to 
cut  with  clover  for  hay.  Its  growth  is  early,  and 
rapid  after  it  has  been  cropped.  It  does  well 
on  loams  and  sands,   and  grows  well  in  shade. 

If  further  facts  are  wanting  in  favor  of  this 
grass,  for  pasture,  the  reader  will  find  it  in 
the   American   Farmer  of  the   14th  November, 


Red  clover. — There  s,re  many  species  of  the 
trifolium,  and  several  varieties  of  red  clover. 
Whether  the  kind  we  generally  cultivate  is  the 
lirjtense,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
The  character  of  red  clover,  as  an  ameliorating 
and  fertilizing  crop,  is  too  generally  known  to 
require  illustration.  It  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  permanent  grass  lands ;  though  it 
yields  to  no  grass  in  value  for  alternating  with 
grain,  in  convertible  husbandry.  It  formerly 
was  as  Indispensable  in  a  course  of  crops  in 
Norfolk,  England,  (which  has  been  considered 
pre-eminent  for  good  tillage)  as  turnips;  and  the 
maxim  then  was,  and  s;ill  is,  "  no  turnips  no 
crops."  But  it  appears  from  Young's  survey  of 
that  county,  that  it  cannot  now  be  depended  on 
oftener  than  once  in  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
Trefoil,    white     clover,    cock's  foot,   ray  grass 


in  an  article   signed  Curwen,   which,   if  I  mis-  &c.  are  therefore  alternated  with  red  clover  in 


Mr.  Fowell  (see  Young's  Norfolk,  p.  345)  de- 
rived a  clear  profit  of  £lZ  17s.  4d.  per  acre 
from  his  lucern,  fed  green  to  working  horses. 
This  is  almost  equal  to  g60  the  acre.  An  idea 
has  prevailed,  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  this 
latitude,  (42 — 3) ;  but  the  experiments  of  the 
late  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  of  Le  Ray  de 
Chaumant,  prove  otherwise.  I  sowed  seed  in 
1821,  at  the  rate  of  61bs.  the  acre,  with  barley. 
It  has  stood  the  winters  well,  much  better  than 
clover;  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement.  Drought  has  not  alllicted  it.  I'he 
plants  are  very  tender  the  first  year;  and  re- 
quire either  a  very  clean  tilth,  or  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  grass  with  a  hoe  the 
first  year.  It  should  have  a  deep  loam,  as  it 
sends  down  tap  roots  five  or  six  feet ;  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  ground  should  not  be 
wet.  It  may  be  sown  either  in  drills  or  broad 
cast,  with  or  without  grain.  Fifteen  pounds  of 
seed  are  required  for  the  acre  if  drilled,  and 
20  is  not  too  much  if  sown  broad  cast.  To  the 
proprietor  of  a  dairy,  an  acre  or  two  of  lucern 
would  be  valuable,  to  be  fed  to  his  cows,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  pasture. 

(  To  be  concluded.) 

EXTRACTS 

FROM  MORE  JIODliRN  WRITERS  ON  THE  USE  OF 
SALT  IN  AGRICUITURE. — No.   V. 

4  letter  from  a  very  considerable  A'orlh  jinie- 
rican  jilanter  to  the  Editi^r  of  the  Museum 
Kusticum,  resjiecling  the  great  bene'it  of  salt 
to  cattle,  with   the  method  of  using  it. 

[Concluded.'] 
"Sea-Sand  is  very  generally  used  in  the  couii- 
ry    of  Cornwall   for  manure,  and  the    quantity 
-vhich   is  every   season   carried  away   trom    dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
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nure  almost  exceeds  belief.  From  Bude,  in  the 
parish  of  Stratton,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
in  one  day  as  many  as  four  thousand  horse  loads 
have  been  taken  ;  and  from  the  harbour  of  Pad- 
stow,  it  has  been  conii)utcd,  that  fifty-four  tliou- 
sand  cart-loads  are  annually  carried.  The  ex- 
pense of  land  carriage  for  sand,  used  in  the 
country,  has  been  considered  as  amounting  at 
least  to  thirty  thousand  pouEids  annually." 

"  That  the  beneficial  operation  of  this  sand 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  calcareous  mat 
ter  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  borne  out  by  unequivocal  facts,  in 
believing  that  the  sea-salt,  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, contributes  materially  to  its  fertili- 
zing powers."  Dr.  Paris's  Memoir  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Kotjat  Geological  Society  Oj 
Corniuall,  vol.  i.  8vo.  London,  1818,  page  193. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  benefit  of  salt  as  a 
manure  has  not  been  demonstrated :  that  nei- 
ther the  scale  upon  which  it  has  been  tried,  nor 
the  period  for  which  it  has  been  used,  has  been 
sufficient  to  remove  u/l  doubt  upon  the  subject 
The  want  of  general  use,  however,  and  the  pau- 
city of  experiments,  are  accounted  for  by  the 
prohibitory  duties,  which  the  salt  laws  have  im- 
posed upon  the  use  of  it ;  and  since  that  objection 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Excise,  in  April 
last,  the  production  of  Mr.  Hollinshead's  state- 
ment has  added  so  much  strength  to  the  for- 
mer proofs,  as  to  carry  them  almost  to  moral 
dcmonstiation.  In  other  inquiries  we  balance 
the  comparative  weight  of  testimonies.  The 
twenty-nine  persons  wliom  I  have  referred  to,  as 
having  expressed  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  are  many  of  them  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  science  ;  all  of  them 
respectable  in  character,  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  practical  knowledge. 

"I  add  the  list  of  their  names;  Bishop  Wat- 
son, Sir  John  Sinclair,  Dr.  Darwin,  Sir  Rose 
Price,  Colonel  Scobell,  Mr.  Hollinshead,  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Dr.  Paris,  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  Mr. 
Alderman  Farley,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Bayley  of  Ho/ie',  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr  Higg,  Mr. 
Le  Grand,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Boaze  of  Pen- 
:ut:ce.  Major  Tauljinan,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Home,  Mr.  Gilbert  of  iViricliam,  Mr  Hill,  Mr. 
AVtdge,  Mv.  Lee  of  Oldford,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr. 
Sutton  of  Middtewic/i,  Mr  Holt,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cartwright.*  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  they  should  all  of  them  be  misled,  or  to 
have  united  to  mislead  the  world  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  presume  not  to  ofier  either  argument  oi- 
opinion,  but  merely  submit  to  the  readier  facts 
and  authorities, — qux  nequc  confirmare  argu- 
mentis,  neque  refellere  in  animo  est.  Ex  inge  ■ 
nio  suo  quisque  dcraat  vel  addat  fidem." — Case 
of  the  halt  Duties,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
Bart.  London,    1817,  page  289. 

Jixtract  of  a  letter  from  I  C.  Curwcn,  Eag. 
to  the  Edit'jr  of  the  Carlisle  Journal. 
"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  salt.  I  rejoice  to 
find  the  trials  of  it  are  numerous.  In  addition  to 
■what  1  have  formerly  stated  in  favour  of  it,  I 
am  now  enabled  to  add,  that  out  of  fifty  shear- 
ling Devons,   killed  this  winter  at  the  Schoose, 


*  To  this  very  resjiectable  list  the  foLloiuing 
names  may  be  subjoined :  Gervase  Alarkham, 
Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  John  Kvelin,  Dr.  Bury,  Dr. 
Co.T,  Dr.  Robert  Plot,  Dr.  Brownrtg,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hilt,  Mr.  C.  Vurlcy,  Dr.  Holland, 
J.ord  F.rsk:ne,  Mr.  I  Christian  Curtuen,  Dr. 
Rtes,  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  AJr. 
William  Johnson,  Air.  James  Mauley,  and  the 
late  worthy  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  himself. — 
&  P. 


the  whole  have  been  perfectly  sound.  Previous 
to  the  use  of  salt,  it  was  rare  to  find  a  liver 
(of  a  sheep)  that  was  not  more  or  less  tainted. 
The  cattle  and  horses  are  continued  in  the  free 
use  of  salt.  Latterly,  at  the  Schoose,  I  have 
given  six  ounces  per  day  to  work-horses — four 
with  steamed  potatoes,  two  with  steamed  chaff. 
I  fully  expect  it  will  operate  powerfully  in 
preventing  horses  greasing.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  de- 
ci<ledly  on  the  subject.  I  find  the  additional 
quantity  of  salt  so  far  to  agree  perfectly  well  with 
the  horses.  The  general  use  of  salt  will  not 
only  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  agricul- 
turist, but  will  furnish  so  large  an  addition  to 
the  amount  of  the  salt  tax,  as  to  jus'.ify  and  call 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  favour  of  the 
public  at  large.  About  fifty  thousand  tons  is  all 
that  pay  duty  in  Great  Britain.  If  salt  were 
generally  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the 
consumption  would  reach  six  times  that  amount, 
and  produce,  at  five  pounds  a  ton,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  the  present  oppressive  and  unequal 
tax,  in  which  a  labourer  pays  a  26th  part  of  his 
earnings,  whilst  the  opulent  do  not  pay  more 
than  from  500  to  1000th  part  on  this  indispensa- 
ble necessary  of  life. — Copied  from  the  Parmer's 
Journal  for   the  ith    of  January,  lyi9. 

On  a  Re7nedy  for  the    Black    Scour   in    Shee/i, 

extracted  from    a  letter  to   the  Editor    of  the 

Parmer's  Journal. 

Kitton,  near  Bridgeioater,  Somer-  7 
Sir,  set,  Dec.  21,   1818.  3 

Salt  possessing  septic  and  antiseptic  proper- 
ties, it  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  used  with 
caution  ;  indeed,  experience  (the  best  test  of 
wisdom)  has  so  instructed  me  I  have  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  more,  given  salt  to  sheep  in 
the  following  proportions,  i'l  all  casts  of  diarrhoea, 
with  the  best  possible  success :  two  drachms 
(.apothecaries  weight)  of  dry  salt  for  a  lamb  of 
nine  months  old,  and  that  quantity  increased  to 
three  and  a  half  drachms  for  a  large  and  full- 
grown  sheep ;  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  in- 
termediate ages.  The  mode  I  adopt  is  to  intro- 
duce the  specified  quantity  into  the  mouth  of  the 
sheep  with  a  spoon,  withdrawing  the  spoon  and 
closing  the  mouth.  In  a  few  seconds  the  salt 
dissolves  in  the  saliva,  and  the  sheep  readily 
swallows  it.  I  consider  water  not  only  inconve- 
nient, but  improper,  as  a  superabundance  of  it 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  original  cause  of  the 
disease.  I  have  seldom  found  a  repetition  of 
the  above  dose  necessary;  but  if  one  should  not 
prove  effectual,  there  can  be  no  oljjewion  to  re- 
peating it,  every  other  day,  till  the  desired 
efi'cct  is  produced. 

Desirous  of  communicating,  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving, useful  information,  1  am  induced  to  sub- 
mit the  above  observations,  under  the  full  im- 
pression that  they  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  make  trial. 
Remaining,  Sir,  trulv  your's, 

CHARLES  ADDAMS. 

From   the   Parmer's    Journal,  Janu-  7 
ary  the  ith,  1819.  5 

Extracts  from    Pufiers  /luhlished  by  the   Right 
Honorable     Sir   John   Sinclair,     Baronet,     on 
the  uses  of  salt  for  agricultural  fiur/ioses. 
"  Salt,  if  employed  in  targe  quantities,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  hostile  to  vegetation,  yet  it  ope 
rates  advantageously,  in  various  ways  when  ju 
diciously  applied  to  arable  land.     In  large  quan 
titles  it  ha-i  a  tendency,  like  every  other  excessive 
stimulant,  to  disorganise  and   destroy   the  vege- 
table substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  : 
but  in  moderate  ijuantities  it  promotes  the  growth 
of  vegetables. 


"  It  has  been  proved  by  Pringle,  and  Mac- 
bride,  that  thoiii^h  salt  will,  in  large  quantities, 
prevent  putrefaction,  owing  to  its  antiseijtic  pro- 
perties, yet  that  it  has  an  evident  tendency 
to  promote  the  process,  when  used  in  small  quan- 
tities. Hence  the  advantage  of  mixing  it  in  mo- 
derate quantities  with  farm-yard  dung,  and 
other   animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

"  An  experiment  was  tried  in  Cheshire,  Qf 
mixing  grass  roots  and  other  rubbish  harrowed 
off  the  land,  with  foul  salt ;  it  was  then  incor- 
porated with  other  manures ;  and  the  effects  of 
this  compost,  on  a  crop  of  barley  and  grass  seeds, 
is  said  greatly  to  have  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  it. 

"  A  farmer  mixed  up  a  quantity  of  refuse 
salt  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  water  furrows, 
and  another  portion  of  the  same  earth  with  lime'. 
Of  the  two,  the  vegetation  of  that  part  of  the 
field  which  had  tlie  salt  comfiost  laid  upon  it 
was  by  far  the  healthiest  and  most  vigorous. 

Vermin.  "  Salt  destroys  vermin  in  the  ground, 
by  making  them  void  the  contents  of  their  bo- 
dies, such  evacuations  being  too  powerful  for 
them  to  withstand.  It  has  this  additional  ad- 
vantage, that  the  vermin  thus  become  food  for 
those  very  plants,  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  destroyed.* 

turnips.  "Equal  quantities  of  salt,  and  of 
turnip  seed,  were  tried  on  a  small  plot  of  a  gar- 
den, by  the  author  of  this  paper;  and  the  pro- 
duce was  more  abundant  than  from  the  same 
quantity  of  turnip  seed  sown  without  salt.  The 
efficacy  of  salt,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  turnip  fly, 
or  beetle,  ouglit  to  be  ascertained. 

Hay.  "Lord  Somervillc  is  of  opinion  that 
salt  cannot  be  conveyed  into  an  animal  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  than  by  sprinkling  the  salt* 
through  a  sieve,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  of  salt  to  a  ton  of  hay,  when  in  the  act  of 
putting  it  together,  for  every  particle  is  imbibed 
in  the  fermentation,  without  a  possibility  of 
waste.  This  salted  hay  is  of  great  use  to  sheej), 
when  put  on  turnips  early  in  the  season,  for  the 
tops  being  then  rank  and  strong,  many  of  the 
sheep  die  suddenly  from  pent-up  wind,  occasioii- 
'ed  by  excess  of  fermentation  in  the  stomach. 
Salt,  or  salted  hay,  aie  then  devoured  by  them 
with  a  greediness,  which  denotes  their  salutary 
effect.  By  the  use  of  salted  hay.  Lord  Somer- 
ville  did  not  loose  one  sheep  on  turnips  in  the 
autumn  of  1301,  though  the  season  was  rainy  and 
unfavourable. 

Straiu.  "  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
prepare  their  straw  for  feeding  stock,  by  keep- 
ing it  for  a  considerable  time  s/irinklrd  leith 
hrtne;  it  was  then  dried,  rolled  up  in  bundles,  and 
given  to  oxen  instead  of  hay.f 

Horses.  \n  Flanders,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  small  quantity  of  pounded  salt  is  very  benefi- 
cial for  horses,  when  new  oats  are  given  to  them, 
if  the  oats  are  at  all  moist  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  moist  food  in  general  might  be 
rendered  less  injurious  by  the  same  means;  for 
instance,  when  r.iw  potatoes  are  first  given  to 
horses. 

"  Birkbeck,  in  his  notes  on  a  Joniney  in  Ame- 
rica, recently  published,  mentions,  that  the  hor- 
ses he  saw  in  the  interior  of  that  country  were 
of  an  excellent  description,  arid  are  in  high 
condition,  ex'en  ivhen  travi  lling  at  the  rate  Oj 
forty- five  miles  fier  day,  on  long  Journeys,  They 
are   fed  well,  getting  four  to  five  gallons  of  oats 


»  Lord  Dundonald  on  the  Connexion  of  Hus- 
bandry with  Chemistry.     Page  138. 

t  Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients.  Vol. 
a.  /lage  408. 
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per  day,  besides   hay,   with   a  good  handful  of 
salt  about  twice  a  -d'eek. 

"Salt  given  to  hoiscs  cures  the  bolts ;  and  it 
is  said  miglit  be  given  with  great  advantage  to 
race  horses,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
applying  those  severe  purges  to  which  they  are 
at   present   subjected. 

Bullocks.  "  III  the  East  Indies  they  give  salt 
to  their  bullocks,  in  general  daily,  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  ounces  mixed  with  their  feed  of 
pulse  ;  a  due  proportion  of  salt  they  consider  to 
be  essential  for  llieir  health,  and  almost  as  ne 
tessary  as  fond. 

Hogs  "Great  quantities  of  salt  are  consi- 
dered to  be  injurious  to  hogs ;  but,  in  America, 
salt  is  occasionally  given  to  them,  to  render  them 
tame,  and  to  prcver.t  their  being  lost  in  the  woods. 
Mr.  Curwen  also  mixes  some  salt  with  the  steam 
ed  potatoes  he  gives  his  hogs,  and  he  thinks 
with   benefit. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  Ireland,  when  fattening 
^heir  hogs,  they  sprinkle  a  little  salt  with  every 
meal,  by  means  of  which  they  are  found  to  fat- 
ten in  half  the  period  they  would  otherwise 
require." — Observations  by  John  Marshall,  Esq. 
on  the  Medical  as  well  as  the  Dietetic  proper- 
tics  of  common  salt,  in  the  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  fo.   231. 

Poultry.  "Salt  also  may  advantageously  be 
given  to  poultry,  and  may  prevent  some  of  those 
disorders  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  avidity 
with  which  pigeons  consume  salt   is  well  known. 

Hay.  "In  a  recent  communication  from  A. 
Bracebridge,  Esq.  of  Walton  on-Thames,  he 
states,  that  some  years  ago,  the  clergyman  of 
Holmes  Chapel,  who  lived  near  the  salt-works, 
gave  a  favoiite  old  mare,  who  was  much  bro 
^es-winded,  some  spoiled  hay  that  had  been 
sailed  (at  tiial  time  salt  for  agricultural  purpo- 
ses war,  frt.-e  of  duty.)  The  mare  had  nothing 
else  to  Kubbist  on,  but  throve  on  that  food  so 
well,  th:it  she  was  fit  to  be  put  to  work  again 
next  spring.  This  induced  Mr  Bracebridge  to 
drench  some  rotten  sheep,  night  and  morning, 
with  sti'ong  brine;  after  which,  he  did  not  lose 
one;  they  becanie  fat,  and  the  meat  was  fine 
pnd  good,  as  if  the  animals  had  never  been  af- 
fected." 


Great  Britain  owes  her  power,  and  capacity  to  nearly  all  our  evils  result  from  not  attendiu"  to 
lay,  as  she  does,  ne.irly  all  the  nations  of  the  his  first  maxim.  We  raise  too  much  grain"  for 
earth  under  contribution.  From  the  commence- ; exportation.  Hence  it  is  generally  a  drug 
ment  of  our  government  to  the  present  hour,  our  abroad.  We  raise  too  mucli  cotton.  Hence 
policy  has  been  diametrically  opposeu  to  this  though  an  object  of  the  utmost  possible  necessity! 
maxim.  It  has  undeviatingly  tended  to  "  dimin-  the  price  has  been  most  ruinously  reduced.  We' 
ish  the  number  of  manufacturers  and  artificers,"  |  raise  and  export  too  much  tobacco.     Hence  the 


FARMING. 
\_Concluded  from  /lage  385.] 

When  we  consider  the  veneration,  approach- 
ing to  idolatry,  entertained  for  Adam  Sniitli,  '.,y 
so  many  of  our  statesmen,  it  is  wonderful  and  in 
explicable  how  they  overlook  and  disregard  the 
wisest  maxim  in  his  work,  the  want  of  attention 
to  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  evils  with 
which  this  country  has  been  or  is  afflicted,  It  is 
a  maxim  grounded  on  the  eternal  basis  of  truth 
and  good  sense — audit  maybe  pronounced,  with- 
out pretending  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that 
wc  never  shall  enjoy  our  full  share  of  prosperi- 
ty till  we  square  our  conduct  by  it.  The  maxim 
is — 

"  Whatever  tends  to  dimitiish  in  any  country 
"  the  mnnber  of  artificers  and  manufacturers, 
"  tendu  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most  im- 
"  /lortajit  of  all  markets,  for  the  rude  [traduce  of 
"the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage 
"  agriculture  "* 

\\  ere  a  convention  held  of  all  the  wise  states- 
ttien  of  the  earth,  they  could  not  have  devised  a 
sounder  maxim  than  this,  nor  one  more  applica- 
ble to  our  situation.  It  unerringly  points  out  the 
hii^h  road  to  "  wealth,  power,  and  resources." — 
"  To  the  encouragement  of  the  domrstic  market" 
for  the  "rud" produce"  not  only  of  her  own  soil, 
but  of  every  soil   under  the  canopy   of  heaven, 

*  Wealth  of  Motions,  Hartford  1818,  //.  149. 


by  encouraging,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  the  in 
troductinn  under  low  duties,  of  foreign  manufac 
tures,  and  X.hn's"  diminishing  the  market  for  the 
rude  firoduce  of  the  soil." 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  maxim,  that  it  is  in 
hostility  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  doctor's 
writings  on  political  economy.  This  only  proves 
that  the  doctor  was  not  infallible,  and  ought  to 
diminish  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  disci 
pies.  When  two  dogmas  are  diametrically  op 
posite  to  each  other,  it  is  for  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  to  judge  between  them — to  reject  the 
false  and  adopt  the  true.  The  doctor  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  and  great  advantage  of  free 
and  unrestrained  trade.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  celebrated  work.  But  he  admits 
that  if  high  duties  and  prohibitions  were  all  at 
once  taken  off,  "  chea/ier  foreign  goods,  of  the 
"same  kind,  might  be  /loured  so  fast  into  the 
"  home  market,  as  to  dejirix>e  all  at  once  many 
"  thousands  of  our  peojile  of  their  ordinary  em- 
" filoyment  and  means  of  subsistence."  This  is 
not  a  problematical  case.  It  would  be  some  al- 
leviation 'if  the  evil,  if  it  were  merely  a  "  might 
be."  But  the  experience  of  the  world  shows 
that  this  is  a  slender  reliance — and  that  the  ob 
vious  and  unfailing  result  is  to  "  deprive  num 
bers  of  their  usual  employment  and  means  of 
subsistence."  How  then  does  the  doctor  pro 
vide  a  remedy  for  this  most  serious  of  all  evils  to 
a  community,  in  a  state  of  peace  ?     He  has  two 


remedies.  One,  that  those  "MoKsunrfs  of  fier 
sons"  deprived  "  all  at  once  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  subsistence"  might 
find  "  collateral  branches"  in  wliich  to  provide 
'■'■means  of  siLbsistence ."  To  this  remedy  there 
are  two  solid  objections — one,  there  are  no  such 
'■  collatera'.  branches"  for  nineteen  out  ot  twenty 
of  all  the  trades  and  occupation,'^  on  which  hu- 
man industry  is  employed — and  the  other,  that 
if  tlicre  were  for  every  one,  those  '"■  collateral 
branches"  would  be  precisely  in  the  same  state 
of  suffering,  by  the  introduction  of  '■'■  cheajier 
foreign  goods."  The  second  remedy  is  to  send 
those  "thousands  of  persons"  to  "country  la- 
bour" "  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen," 
says  the  doctor,  "  are  employed  in  country  la- 
bour." Here,  then,  the  doctor,  after  depreca- 
ting the  "  diminution  of  the  number  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers"  as  pernicious  to  agricidture, 
by  "  diminishing  the  market  for  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,"  offers  a  system  for  general  ac- 
ceptance, in  direct  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
all  the  wise  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
obvious  effect  of  which  is  not  only  to  "  diminish 
the  number"  of  those  two  classes,  but  to  convert 
thousands  of  them  into  rivals  of  the  agricultu- 
rists. This  is  not  one  of  those  trivial  errors 
which  may  inadvertently  escape  in  a  gre  it  work 
through  human  fallibility,  without  materially 
interfering  with  its  general  scope  and  purpose. — 
No.  It  is  a  radical  and  vital  error,  and  strikes 
at  the  very  basis  of  his  system,  which  it  cuts  up  by 
the  roots.  If  it  be  unsound  policy,  as  it  surely 
is,  "  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most  im- 
fiortant  of  all  markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of 
the  soil"  and  thus  "  discourage  agriculture," 
Adam  Smith's  system  of  "  unrestrained  trade," 
which  would,  according  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, not  only  produce  that  effect,  but  double 
the  evil  by  unduly  increasing  the  number  of  agri- 
culturists, must  be  transcendently  pernicious.  I 
epeat,  and  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated, 


price  has  fallen  so  low  as  not  to  remunerate  the 
platiter.  Whence  arises  the  superabundance  of 
those  three  great  articles,  "  the  rude  proiluce  of 
the  soil  .>"  From  "  diminishing  the  number  of 
artificers  and  manufacturers,"  by  an  unreasona- 
ble jealousy— and  converting  into  rivals  those 
who  would  be  lucrative  customers.  ITiis  simple 
truth,  level  to  the  simplest  capacity,  has  been  in 
vain  preached  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  our  po- 
liticians and  statesmen.  This  topic  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  further  illustration. 
I  will  suppose  the  case  of  an  immigrant,  who  ar- 
ri\es  here  with  a  capital  of  20,000  dollars,  and 
establishes  whatever  branch  of  business  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  suppose  the  woollen.  He 
and  his  family  became  customers  of  the  farming 
interest,  and  afford  "  a  home  market,  the  best 
of  all  markets,  for  the  rude  firoduce  of  the  soil." 
He  hires  a  mill  seat,  purchases  machinery  and 
raw  materials,  and  engages  workmen  His 
whole  capital  is  thus  invested — and  he  produces 
an  excellent  article,  which,  in  order  to  remune- 
rate himself  propeily,  he  ought  to  sell,  we  will 
suppose,  at  five  dollars  per  yard.  VVhen  he 
comes  into  market ;  he  unfortunately  finds  it 
glutted  with  a  foreign  article,  it  may  be  a  good 
one,  or,  perhaps,  as  frequently  occurs,  made  up, 
like  Peter  Pindar's  razors  to  sell,  and  sold  at 
vendue  for  three,  three  and  a  half,  or  four  dol- 
lars, which  may  be  less  than  cost.  He  can 
scarcely  find  a  market  at  all  ;  but  if  he  docs,  his 
price  must  be  regulated  by  tb.at  of  the  imported 
article.  He  sells  with  dirhcully,  and  must  sell 
at  a  considerable  loss.  He  i;>  thus  arrested  i 
useful  career,  sells  his  establishment  at 
loss,  and  either  returns  home,  venting  maledic- 
tions on  his  folly  for  having  quitted  his  native 
country,  to  which  he  brings  dejected  spirits  and 
irokcn  fortunes — or  else  he  "  goes  back"  to  the 
westward,  according  to  the  advice  held  out  by 
our  statt  smen  for  thirty  years  past,  an  asylum 
to  manufacturers  divested  of  employment,  and 
suffering  on  the  sea  board.  If  he  returns  hoaie, 
he  only  deprives  the  .\merican  farmer  of  a  cus- 
tomer. If  he  "  goes  back,"  he  does  the  farming 
interest  a  double  injury — by  not  only  ceasing  to 
purchase  its  productions,  but  by  becoming  a  rival 

in  the  market.     Thisis  not   "  a  fane  u  sketch" 

It  is  a  picture  drawn  from  real  lite,  of  which 
thousands  of  instances  have  occurred  in  the  short 
period  that  has  revolved  since  the  date  of  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation.  It  is  not  confined  to  immi- 
grants. I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  an 
intp.lligtnt  American  citizen,  who,  about  twelve 
months  since,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sat- 
tinets,  and  invested  16,600  dollars  in  the  esta- 
blishment, exclusive  of  raw  materials  and  wages. 


in  his 
a  gicat 


Mill,  a  building  38  feet  by  45,  cost 

geooo 

Machinery 

5000 

Dye  House,  &c. 

600 

Water  right 

5000 

S16,60O 

He  employed  15  weavers,  3  spinners,  2  car- 
ders, 3  finishers,  1  dyer  and  assistants,  and  25 
boys  and  girls — in  all  about  27  or  28  adults  and 
25  children.  His  goods  were  as  well  manufac- 
tured as  possible.  Having  reduced  the  wages  to 
so  low  a  rate  as  to  afford  a  mere  sustenance  to 
his  work  people,  his  goods  were  offered  cheap. 
But  all  would  not  do.    He  could  not  compete  with 
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the  great  quantities  of  rival  goods  forced  to  sale 
at  vendue.  I  will  let  him  tell  his  plain  story — 
"  Such  is  the  extent  to  which  ouv  markets  are 
"  flooded  with  British  woollens,  that  we  cannot 
"  now  get  within  five  cents  per  yard  of  what  ours 
"cost:  and  this  is  not  because  they  can  make 
"  them  in  England,  and  sell  them  cheaper  than 
"  we  can  ;  for  the  owners  of  English  goods  make 
"  heavy  losses  ;  but  it  is  because  they  make  our 
"  country  the  common  seiver  thryuffh  which  they 
"  vent  all  that  remains  on  hand  after  they  haz'e 
"  aufifitied  the  home  market,  and  their  other  cus- 
"tomers;  or  perhaps  they  are  determined  to 
"  run  an  opposition  coach  against  our  woollen 
"  manufacturers,  until  they  ruin  us ;  which  they 
"  can  do  without  any  thing  like  the  loss  to  which 
"  we  are  subjected.  Making  a  profit  on  their 
"  other  sales,  they  can  flood  us  with  but  little 
"  diminution  to  their  gain  "  About  three  weeks 
!>ince,  the  whole  of  the  work  people,  about  fifty 
four,  were  discharged,  and  the  factory  closed. — 
Some  of  them  from  want  of  employment  proba- 
bly became  paupers,  and  a  public  burden. — 
Others  betook  themselves  in  all  likelihood  tol 
field  labour,  increasing  a  branch  already  too  nu- 
merous. And  thus  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and 
for  the  sorry  consideration  of  buying  goods 
cheap  abroad,  we  devote  our  enterprising  citi- 
zens to  ruin,  and  our  work  people  to  idleness  and 
all  its  concomitant  evils.  As  if  nothing  were 
too  ludicrous  or  extravagaut  to  be  pressed  into 
service  against  manufactures  and  manufacturers, 
the  tendency  of  the  former  to  demoralize  a  na- 
tion, has  been  zealously  insisted  on.  That  is,  in 
plain  English,  by  employing  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  people,  we  hazard  the  destruction  of  their 
morals  !  and  we  improve  their  morals  by  shut- 
ting up  our  establishments,  and  depriving  them 
of  employment  !  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on 
the  consequence  of  a  policy  predicated  on  such 
fallacy,  without  melancholy  sensations. 

The  farming  interest,  in  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  in  every  quarter  where  grain  formed  its 
chief  dependence,  in  consequence  of  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  price  of  flour,  suffered  the  most  in 
tense  distress  at  this  period — a  distress  that 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  devastations  of  an 
infuriated  army. 

HAMILTON. 


FROM  THE  NtW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

LESSONS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  following  is  founded  on  fact, 
and  with  a  little  variation  is  literally  true. 

Mr  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are  two  farmers  living  only 
eighty  rods  distant  from  each  other. — Their 
farms  each  contain  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty acres  of  land,  being  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  A.  manages  his  farm  so  as  to  summer  and 
winter  twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  keep  them 
well,  and  always  has  a  ton  or  two  of  good  hay 
left  in  the  spring.  He  raises  about  two  hundred 
busluls  of  corn  in  a  year,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  English  grain. 

He  and  his  two  sons,  the  one  twenty  and  the 
other  lourteen  years  of  age,  perform  all  the 
work  on  the  farm,  as  they  hold  it  a  fundamental 
principle  not  to  hire  any  labor,  unless  something 
special  and  unforeseen  should  render  it  absolute 
ly  necessary.  This  work  is  always  done  in  sea 
son,  and  much  time  is  gained,  which  is  spent  in 
building  stone  walls  and  making  other  valuable 
improvements  on  the  farm.  Henevtr  makes  any 
bluster  about  his  business,  but  always  keeps  a 
steady  course,  lieginning  early  in  the  morning, 
and  finishing  his  work  in  season  at  night.  He 
ruys  that  he  chooses  to  do  his  own  work  rather 


than  hire  it  done,  for  if  he  docs  it  hin\S'.lf  it  will 
be  done  as  he  wishes  to  have  il,  but  if  he  hirci 
it  done  he  will  have  it  to  pay  for  ;  and  there  is 
the  expense  of  boanling,  which  is  something. 

He  says  he  is  obliged  to  study  economy  that  he 
may  keep  along  and  gain  a  little.  He  will  not 
run  in  debt  unless  necessity  compels  him  so  to  do, 
as  he  thinks  it  is  better  for  him  to  do  without 
things  that  would  be  convenient,  but  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  than  to  buy  them  on  trust,  and  by 
and  by  be  under  the  neccsbity  of  selling  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  or  a  piece  of  land  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
and  his  sons  drink  no  ardent  spirit  on  any  occa- 
sion whatever,  for  they  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  they  can  perform  more  work  and  be 
more  robust  and  hearty  without  spirit  than  with 
it,  and  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  it  they 
save  enough  at  least  to  paj'  their  taxes,  beside 
the  hazard  of  consequences  arising  from  the 
danger  and  force  of  habit.  Thus  by  prudence 
and  economy  he  is  able  to  meet  all  his  demands, 
contribute  liberally  to  the  various  benevolent  ob- 
jects of  the  day,  and  add  something  to  his  per- 
manent fund  besides. 

Mr.  B.  conducts  his  business  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  has  as  much  help  of  his  own  as  Mr. 
A.  yet  his  work  is  always  driving  him  so  that  he 
is  compelled  to  hire  much  extra  labor,  in  order 
to  keep  business  along. — He  raises  no  mo.e  grain, 
nor  cuts  so  much  hay,  nor  gets  done  haying  so 
soon,  as  Mr.  A.  He  makes  no  essential  improve- 
ments on  his  farm,  for  he  says  he  can  make  more 
by  woiking  out  with  his  team  than  he  could  to 
build  stone  wall  and  subdue  his  rough  land.  He 
is  considered  a  temperate  man,  yet  it  costs  him 
more  for  ardent  spirit  than  it  does  to  pay  liis  tax 
es.  He  says  he  cannot  work  in  hot  weather,  nor 
does  he  want  his  men  to  work  without  rum.  He 
is  in  debt,  and  cannot  bring  both  ends  of  the  year 
together  ;  yet  he  will  not  deprive  himself  or  his 
family  of  the  conveniences  of  life  on  this  ac- 
count. If  himself  or  his  family  want  any  thmg 
which  they  have  not,  he  will  buy  it  and  pay  tor 
it  when  he  can  ;  so  that  instead  of  lessening  his 
debts  he  is  continually  adding  thereto,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  things  he  will  sooner  or 
later  be  obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  his  farm  to  sa- 
tisfy the  demands  of  his  creditors. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Agreeably  to  the  act  of  last  session,  to  pro- 
mote Agriculture  and  Family  Domestic  Manu- 
factures within  this  state,  the  following  Presi- 
dents and  Delegates  of  Agricultural  Societies 
met  at  the  Capitol  on  Monday  evening  last,  viz  : 

Duncan  Cameron,  President  of  the  Agricultu 
ral  Society  of  Orange  County  : 

Charles  Fisher,  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Rowan  County  : 

Daniel  M.  Forney,  President  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Lincoln  County  : 

James  W.  Clark,  President  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Edgecombe  County: 

Benjamin  H.  Covington,  President  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Richmond  County: 

Jeremiah  Pcarsail,  Delegate  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  ot  Duplin  County  : 

Jacob  Alford,  Utlegate  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Rebeson  County  :  and 

Tryam  McFarland,  Delegate  from  an  Agricul- 
tural Society  near  Laurel  Hill,  in  Richmond 
County. 

On  motion,  Duncan  Cameron,  Esq.  was  unani- 
mously chosen  President  of  the  Board,  and  J. 
Gales,  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Forney,  and  Clark,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  report  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Board. 


The  Board  adjuumed  to  Monday  evening  next 
at  7  o'clock,  in  trie  Conference  Hall. 


iutAiv  na\  lu\\»v  ov ements . 


CANAL    FROM    BALTIMORE    TO 
CONEVVAGO. 

We  have  just  read  with  great  satisfaction 
the  Report  of  Theodorick  Bland,  George 
Winchester,  and  John  Patterson,  Esq rs.  Com- 
missioners, appointed  Dy  the  Executive  of  Ma- 
ryland, to  explore  the  route  for  a  proposed  ca- 
nal between  the  points   above    mentioned. 

The  publick  mind,  previous  to  the  session  of 
the  last  Legislature  of  Maryland,  had  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  persuasion,  that  im^ 
mensc  advantages  were  to  be  derived  by  opening  a 
more  easy  communication  with  that  vastly  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  portion  of  country,  penetra- 
ted by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  ; 
but  in  attempting  to  calculate  these  .advanta- 
ges, and  the  possibility  of  realising  them,  it 
was  at  once  perceived  that  the  facts  were  want- 
ing, upon  which  alone  a  satisfactory  estimate 
could  be  made,  and  that  these  facts  could  only 
be  gathered  by  mathematical  surveys  and  per- 
sonal observation:  hence  the  appointment  of  three 
, amongst  our  most  intelligent  and  trust  woithy 
'Citizens  to  make  these  investigations; — and  the 
j subject  will  now  be  made  mutter  of  legisla- 
tive consideration  with  all  the  lights  necessa- 
ry to  arrive  at  just  and  practical  conclusions: 
.for  every  one  who  reads  this  report,  will  agree 
I  with  us  in  opinion,  that  tiie  Commissioners  have 
I  exerted  the  utmost  industry  and  cautiousness  in 
jthe  collection  of  their  materials,  and  exhibited 
them  with  such  clearness,  ability  and  precision 
that  no  mind,  however  sceptical  or  timid,  can  well 
doubt  the  results  for  which  they  contend.  The 
Report  is,  indeed,  so  exclusivelv  firactical, 
every  part  of  it  is  so  indispensibl'e  to  a  cor- 
rect developement  and  undcistandnig  of  the 
whole,  and  all  superfluous  consuleratioiis  of  the 
suiijtct  have  been  so  rigidly  rejected,  that  we 
find  gici  difl^iculty  in  .selecting  any  one  |;art. 
as  being  more  pi-'-gnant  than  another.  As,  how- 
ever, the  portion  of  any  one  luimber  o.  our 
Journal,  which  we  can  devote  to  one  subject  is 
necessarily  very  limitel,  we  must  be  content 
with  picsenting  a  rougli  outline  of  the  Rrijort, 
wherein  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex'ract  such 
pans  as  seem  calculated  to  answer  the  en- 
quiries that  are  supposed  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  take  ,11  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  desire  to  know  what  the  commis- 
sioners have  said  and   done. 

On  the  abstract  question,  as  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  canals  in  general,  they  have  judiciously 
spoken  very  briefly,  concluding  that  they  are 
understood  and  admitted  by  all  who  have  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  enquire  or  thinlc  at 
all  on  the  subject.  The  g-eneral  view  of  these 
advantages,  is  thus  happily  set  forth  in  a  sin- 
gle page  of  their  Report  : — 

"  The  great  advantages  of  canal  navigation  are 
no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation  and  Llieo- 
ry  ;  it  has  long  since,  and  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
under  every  variety  of  circumstaiices,  been  re- 
duced to  practice  ;  and  unerring  exi>ericnce  has 
every  where  furnished  the  same  unequivocal 
evidence  in  its  favour.  These  advantages  are 
most  important  in  many  points  of  view  ;  _/fr«/, 
in  cheapness  ;  the  expense  ot  transportation  on 
a  canal  amounts  to  no  more  than  o'le  cent  a  ton 
per  mile  ;  or  one  dollar  for  a  ton  for  every  Hun- 
dred miles,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land 
conveyance  is  thirty  two  dollars  for  the  same 
distance,  this  difference  is  more  than  thirty  to 
one  ill  favour  of  the  canal.  Secondly,  in  speed; 
a  loaded  boat  can  be  towed  by  one  or  two  horses 
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at  the  rate  of  tliiity  miles  a  day.  Thirdly, 
ill  certainty  ;  a  vessel  on  a  canal  is  independent 
of  winds,  tides  and  runcnts,  and  is  not  exposed 
to  tlie  delays  attendiiij^  conveyances  by  land  ; 
and  lastly,  in  point  of  the  safety ;  the  advantages 
are  no  less  obvious  and  decided  the  injuries  to 
uhich  merchandise  is  exposed  when  transport- 
ed by  land,  or  by  natural  navigation  arc  innu- 
merable ;  but,  in  a  canal  boat  they  are  little  more 
exposed  to  damage  than  in  a  warehouse.  A  ca- 
nal, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gi-eat  labour-saving  machine;  and, 
politically  considered,  its  influence  and  conse- 
quences are  of  the  most  incalculable  importance, 
in  binding  us  together  as  one  great  people,  in 
harmonising  the  discordant  sectional  feelings, 
and  reconciling  the  apparently  clashing  inter- 
ests of  the  several  states,  and  thus  tending  to 
perpetuate  the  happy  constitution  and  frame 
of  government  under  which  we  live." 

As  to  the  practkabUily  of  a  canal  on  a  direct 


of  mills  and  manufactories  upon  them,  every 
one  of  which  must  be  bought  out  and  suppressed,  to 
ie  satisfied  that  it  would  be  impossible  irom 
fieciiniary  considerations  alone,  so  to  monopo- 
lize and"  use  them,  even  if  it  were  in  any  way 
practicable  to  surmount  the  great  physical  dif- 
ficulties." 

"  U/ion  the  whole,  therefore,  ive  feel  salis^cd, 
that  there  can  be  found  no  other  tiraclicable 
route  for  a  canal  from  the  head  of  Cotie'.uago 
falls  to  tide,  than  that  which  lue  have  surveyed 
along   the  right   margin  of  the  river." 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Geddes  the  Engineer 
says — 

"  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many,  it  is 
now  ascertained,  by  the  application  of  instru- 
ments, that  a  canal  conducted  ou  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  river,  from  the  head  of  Conewago 
falls,  will  not  leave  the  valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na until  it  arrives  at  the  valley  of  Deer  creek, 
within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  tide  water.- 


from   Baltimore  to  the  head  of  Ccuewago'The  above  level,  beginning  at  the  head  of  Con 


route 

falls,   the   commissioners  say — > 


ewago  falls,  will  be    designated   the    Conewag 
■The   resolution     which 'has  assigned  us  0iir|/fre/.     When    led  along   the   river   valley,   this 
duties  seems   to  h'iive  taken  it  for  granted,  thatiline  of  level  will  run  out  into  the  several    lateral 


there  was  a  choice  of  routes  in  which  a  canal 
might  be  conducted  from  the  head  of  the  Con- 
ewago falls  to  tide  ;  the  one,  in  a  course  over 
the  country  from  the  head  of  those  falls  to  the 
city  of   Baltimore  ;  and  the 


other,  from  the  same 


valleys  a  short  distance,  and  still  be  brought 
back  again  to  the  faces  or  brows  of  the  hills  be- 
tween ^them.  After  entering  Maryland,  the 
Broad  creek  valley  would  allow  said  level  to  be 
carried  many  miles,  out  from  the  river,  but  the 
point  to  the  tide  of  the  Susquehanna.  If  this'high  land,  separating  Broad  creek  from  Deer 
was  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  we  now  feel  sa-  creek,  would  bring  it  again  back  to  the  stony 
tisfied,  that  it  was  founded  on  a  very  erroneous'steep  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  the  river  shore, 
notion  of  the  shape,  elevations,  and  general  to-  along  the  brow  of  which  hill  it  must  follow  to  the 
pography  of  the  whole  country  between  the  tidevalley  of  Deercreek.  The  only  method  of  con 
■waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  head  of  the! ducting  a  canal,  from  York-haven,  southward, 
Conewago  falls  on  the  Susquehanna.  But  we  must  be  by  following  the  valley  of  the  river, 
are  not  at  all  surprised,  that  such  an  errone- 
ous notion  should  have  been  indicated  in 
the  resolution,  since  we  have  found  it  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  through  the  coun- 
try, when  we  commenced  our  operations;  and 
cne,  which  seems  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
en  the  minds  of  the  g:  eat  majority  of  the  most 
intelligent  inhabitur.ts,  in  whose  information  we, 
for  a  long  time,  placed  much  confidence,  that 
it  was  not  until  after  a  most  laborious  investiga- 
tion we  abandoned  all  hope  of  finding  a  route 
for  a  canal,  over  the  country  at  any  distance 
from  the  margin  of  the  river." 

"It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  head  springs  of 
the  Codoius,  Deer  creek,  and  Gunj)Owder  are 
found  within  less  tliaii  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other;  but  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  be- 
lieved, there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  water 
even  at  the  moulh  of  Codorus,  and  in  Gunpow 


der  at  Ridgely's  furnance  to  supply  a  canal  for- 
ty feet   wide   and  four  feet  deep,  which  is  likely 
to  be  as  much  used  as  the  proposed  canal.  To  look 
for,  or  expect,     therefore,  to   find   a  sufficiency 
of  water  from  those  streams  with  which  to  pass 
over  this  vastly  elevated  summit,  which,  on  an 
inspection  of  the  profile  of  Mr.  Poi)pleton's  se- 
ries of  levels,  that  crossed  it  at  right  angles,  it 
■will  he  seen,  is  in   breadth   more   Ihau  eighteen 
milts,  and  mounts  to  an   elevation  in  some  pla- 
ces of  more  than  one  thousand   feet,   and  every 
where,   in  that   width,  more  than  four   hundred 
feet   above  tide,    must  be  admitted  to  be  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  question  ;  and  has  been  pronoun- 
ced to   be  so  by  Mr.  Geddes,  as  will  be  seen  in 
his    communication    hereto  annexed;    and,  in 
deed,  was  a  matter  about  which   there  was  not 
the  least  shadow  of  doubt,   or  difference  of  opi 
nion   in  the  mind  of    any  one   engaged    in   the 
survey.     But   even   suppose   there   uiight  be 
sufficiency  of  water,  if  those  streams  were  whol- 
ly and  exclusively  applied  to  the  canal,   it   will 
only  be  necessary   to   run  the   eye  along   them, 
and  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  immense  amount 


locking  down  occasionally,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  Mohawk  valley,  in  the  state  of  New  York." 
In  reference  to  the  ejclension  of  the  Canal  af- 
ter bringing  it  down  by  the  margin  of  the  river 
to  the  head  of  tide  water  at  Port  Deposit,  the 
commissioners  state — 

"  But  the  resolution  contemplates  a  canal  from 
the  head  of  the  Conewago  falls  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  to  tide.  The  next  inquiry, 
therefore,  after  we  had  completed  our  survey 
downward,  as  far  as  the  tide  at  Port  Deposit 
ijridge,  was,  whether  it  were  practicable  in  any 
way,  and  in  what  direction,  to  continue  and  ex- 
tend the  route  from  that  point  to  the  city  of  Bal 
timore.  A  straight  line,  from  Port  Deposit  to 
Baltimore,  would  pass  over  the  very  crown  oi 
the  high,  dry  elevations  of  Sater's  ridge,  where, 
according  to  the  description  we  have  already 
given  of  it,  iliere  could  not  be  the  least  expecta 
tion  of  finding  water  enough  for  a  canal  of  the 
verv  smallest  capacity  ;  and,  on  looking  more 
northwardly,  the  lands  were  perceived  to  rise 
still  higher.  There  was,  then,  no  hope  of/nd 
ing  a  jiracticable  route  for  a  canal  in  any  other 
direction  than  over  the  river  Jiais  below  all  the 
[irojecting  spurs  of  Hater's  ridge.  This  route 
has  been  accordingly  explored,  levelled,  and 
surveyed,  and  has  been  found  to  be  not  only  en- 
tirely practicable,  but  much  shorter  and  better 
than  we  liad  at  first  any  reason  to  cxjiect." 

Then  -M  loiwc  length,  and  the  <'jr/7 £•,,•«£•  o' con- 
structing the  whole  line  of  the  canal  and  of  its 
several  sections,   the  report  sets  forth — 

"  This  whole  route,  from  the  head  of  the  Con 
ewago  falls  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  will  require 
a  canal  of  ninety  two  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  ;  which,  for  the  more  perspicuous  con- 
sideration ot  the  subject,  we  have  divided  into 
tnree  sections  ;  /irst,  that  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  Conewago  falls  to  the  Pennsylvania 
iuie  ;  secondly,  that  which  is  within  this  state, 
and  passes  Jong  the  margin  of  the  river  down 
to  a  point  about  a  mile  above  Havre-de-grace, 


where  the  route  departs  from  the  river,  and 
takes  a  direction  over  the  low  lands  toward  Bal- 
timore ;  and /a«^/!/,  that  which  extends  from  the 
vicinity  of  Havre-de-grace  to  Baltimore.  The 
first  section,  which  is  forty-one  miles  and  fifty- 
one  chains  in  length,  is  wholly  within  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania;  and,  in  general,  passes  over  a 
most  uncommonly  difficult,  rocky,  and  uneven 
surface.  In  this  section,  if  there  are  spaces 
where  there  will  probably  be  found  easy  and 
cheap  excavation  ;  yet,  there  are  others,  where 
all  the  skill  of  an  experienced  and  practical  en- 
gineer must  be  called  forth.  For  the  whole  of 
this  section  every  allowance  has  been  made  in 
the  estimates,  for  excavation,  and  the  removal 
of  all  obstacles,  that  aie  in  any  manner  appa- 
rent ;  and,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
estimate  might  be  made  as  nearly  accurate  as 
possible,  it  has  been  divided  into  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  character  of  each  of  them  ; 
and  for  every  one  of  the  several  parts,  a  sepa- 
l-ate estimate  made,  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiar  nature  of  each.  Some  portions  of 
this  section  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  a  mile ;  which 
it  is  believed,  is  as  much  as  ever  was  allowed  for 
any  canal  whatever  passing  over  the  surface,  ex- 
cept the  short  distance  where  the  great  Erie 
canal  of  New  York  passes  through  solid  lime- 
stone rock  at  Lockport.  It  is  proposed,  that  in 
this  section  there  should  be  a  communication 
with  the  river  by  a  lock  at  Wrightsville,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Columbia,  so  as  to  enable 
boats  to  pass  through  the  canal  to  and  from  Co- 
lumbia. The  whole  cost  of  this  section  has  been 
estimated  at  one  million,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

"  The  second  or  middle  section,  is  fourteen 
miles  and  twelve  chains  in  length,  and  is  alto- 
gether so  entirely  analogous  in  its  nature  to  the 
first,  that  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  it 
throughout.  The  cost  of  this  section  has  been 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  si.xty  four  thous- 
and, four  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars.  The 
last  and  lower  section  passes  over  an  alluvial 
soil,  and  is,  therefore,  expected  to  be  every 
where  very  easy  of  excavation.  In  its  whole 
length,  of  thirty-six  miles  and  seventy-fii'e  chains 
and  an  half,  it  will  pass,  by  aqueducts,  at  an 
elevation  of  twenty  feet  above  the  tide,  over 
four  rivers  ;  that  is,"  over  a  branch  of  Bush  riv- 
er, from  the  land  of  Doctor  Davidge  to  that  of 
Mr.  Sewell ;  over  another  branch  of  the  same 
river  at  Otter  point  ;  over  Gunpowder,  from  the 
land  of  Mr.  Caldwell  to  that  of  Mr.  Oliver;  and 
from  General  Stansbury's  land  over  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  Back  river.  The  cost,  nature, 
and  extent  of  these  aqueducts  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  estimated  ;  they  have  all  of 
them  been  deemed  perfectly  practicable  ;  and 
the  v/ooden  frames,  according  to  the  experience 
on  the  Middlesex  canal  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  calculations  on  the  canals  of  New  York,  may 
be  accounted  to  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years; 
when,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable,  the  wood  j 
en  structures  may  be  replaced  by  iron,  made  af- 
ter that  manner  which  has  been  found,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  comparatively  che.ip,  safe,  and  prac- 
ticable. It  is  jiroposed  to  open  a  communication, 
by  locks,  with  this  section  and  the  tide  near 
Havre-de-grace,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
the  arks,  joats,  and  rafts,  which  may  have  de- 
scended the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  to  enter 
and  pursue  'their  way  in  safety  to  Baltimore, 
without  delay  or  transshipment ;  and  also  that  the 
trade  of  Havre-de  grace,  and  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  may  have  a  ready  access 
through  the  canal,  either  to  the  Susquehanna 
country  above,  or  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  lower  section  has  been  esti 
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mated  at  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand, two  hundria  and  sixty-three  dollars. — 
The  three  sections  making  together  an  aggre 
gate  amount  of  two  millions,  six  hundred  and 
twenty- six  thousand  dollars  for  the  cost  of  the 
■whole  canal  from  the  head  of  the  Conewago 
falls,  of  ninety-two  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  into  the  basin,  at  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

"  For  a  more  particular  and  detailed  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  ohstructions;  the  manner  of 
construction  ;  the  feeders  and  supply  uf  water  ; 
the  cost  of  each  portion,  and  of  the  whole  ;  and 
the  incidental  charges,  we  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  report,  maps  and  drawings  of  our  en- 
gineer Mr.  James  Geddcs,  which  accompany 
this;  and  which,  we  feel  satibtied,  will  make  the 
whole  subject  perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible 
to  the  ui.dcrstanding  of  every  <ine.  And,  io 
further  and  more  minute  explanations  of  the  se- 
ries of  levels,  that  have  been  taken,  and  the 
surveys  that  have  been  made,  we  will  also  ask 
leave  to  refer  to  the  books,  plats,  and  drawings 
of  Captain  Bache,  Mr.  Popplcton,  Mr.  Bridges, 
and  Mr.  Bouldin,  all  of  which  accompany  this." 
(To  be  continued.) 


SIX  pins,  or  pegs,  one  foot  a  part,    in   apiece  of  never  to  go  abroad  f)r  that  which  can    he 
board  three  inches  wide;    then  <ix  a  forked  or  cured,  as  it  were,  without  labour,   at  home. 


pro- 


J. 


Very  respectfully. 

Your  obc  lient  servant. 
W.  B.  SE.VBROO  -C 

S.  Ski.vner,  Esq. 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS  from  letters  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Rock  Hall,  yov.  25th,  1S23. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  Carrots  and  mangel 
wurtzel,  raised  by  me  this  last  season.  The 
mangel  wurtzel  is  not  so  large  as  some  few  I 
raised  two  years  past,  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
crop  is  much  larger:  I  gathered  from  20  rows, 
38  yards  long,  seven  cart  loads,  closely  pack- 
ed and  heaped  up — and  in  many  of  the  rows 
they  were  much  scattered.  I  find  the  seed  re- 
quires to  be  planted  early  in  the  spring,  to  en- 
sure a  crop,  from  the  1st  to  the  middle  of 
April,  if  the  ground  can  be  got  in  good  order. 
I  have  failed  in  several  crops  by  late  planting — 
say  1st  week  in  May.  The  seed  will  not  vege- 
tate when  the  earth  becomes  heated,  and  my 
land  being  low  and  wet,  (which  appears  to  be 
best  adapted  to  their  growtli)  it  is  but  seldom 
I  can  get  it  sufficiently  pulverized  and  dryed 
early  enough  to  ensure  the  seeds  coming  up. 

The  method  of  cultivation  was  precisely  as 
Gobbet  prescribes  in  the  cultivation  of  ruta  baga. 
That  is,  I  first  spread  the  ground  thinly  over 
■with  sea  ore  or  grass,  and  turned  it  in,  breaking 
the  ground  "  to  8  inches  deep.  As  my  plough 
was  the  common  size  Gary,  or  Connecticut 
plough,  I  had  to  run  twice  in  a  fuirow  to  break 
it  that  depth,  then  harrow  and  roll,  then  throw 
up  a  list  or  ridge,  throwing  up  two  furrows  on 
each  side  the  ridge,  making  the  ridges  about 
three  feet  apart.  1  then  lay  the  manure,  which 
consisted  of  green  weeds  g.-\thcred  in  July  and 
August,  the  last  summer,  and  laid  in  a  heap; 
some  little  refuse  lime  thrown  on  them,  and  a 
small  quantity  plaster  paris  ;  then  well  covered 
over  with  mould — a  hollow  or  basin  formed  on 
the  top  to  collect  the  rain  walei,  and  left  in 
that  state  until  spring,  when  my  ground  was 
prepared  as  mentioned.  The  bank  w,->.s  then 
opened  and  well  mixed  together,  and  then  laici 
in  the  trenches  betv.eenihe  ridges;  the  ridges 
■were  then  thrown  back  with  the  plough,  oi'er 
the  manure,  and  a  high  ridge  formed  ;  I  then 
run  a  light  roller  on  the  ridges,  covering  two 
ridges  each  time  ;  I  then  dibble  the  holes  twelve 
inches  apart  for  planting  the  seed.  This  can 
be  done  with  great  expedition,  by  fixing  five  or 


split  stick  in  the  board  as  a  handle  ;  the  pegs 
to  be  about  one  and  a  half  inclies  long,  clear 
of  the  board  ;  and  when  put  on  the  ridge,  a  gen- 
tle press  of  the  foot  on  the  board,  makes  the 
holes  very  handsome  and  regular  ;  the  seed  is 
then  dropped  and  covered  by  hand.  I  find 
they  grow  more  thrifty  and  larger  from  the! 
seed  than  they  do  when  transplanted.  I  havej 
transplanted  many,  but  have  never  had  tliem  of( 
a  tolerable  size  from  that  method.  'I'he  ground 
the  present  crop  grew  on  has  not  had  any  ani- 
mal manure  on  it  for  the  last  three  Vgars,  and  only 
the  vegetable  manure  made  as  beloi'e  described, 
and  I  find  that  all  vegetables  that  I  have  tried, 
grow  ni\ich  larger,  and  more  thrifty  with  vegeta- 
ble than  with  stable  or  cow  yard  ■.■annre.  The 
carrots  were  raised  with  the  same  kind  of  manure  : 
the  method  I  adopted  for  them,  was  to  make  a  nar- 
row trench,  formir.g  an  acute  angle,  7  ov  8  inches 
deep  ;  the  manure  laid  in  about  two  inches, 
then  covered  with  top  niould,  and  raised  one 
inch  above  the  surface,  to  form  a  small  ridge 
directly  over  the  manure  ;  this  rise  of  the 
ground,  or  small  ridge,  makes  it  much  more 
convenient  to  weed,  while  the  plants  are  young 
The  seed  of  both  the  mangel  wurtzel  and  car- 
rot, 1  obtained  from  your  friend  Mr.  Redding. 
I  have  grown  carrots  of  the  deep  orange  colour, 
in  the  same  ground  that  produced  the  present 
crop,  for  a  numlier  of  years  past,  and  always  ap- 
plied animal  manure,  but  never  had  them  to 
grow  to  a  third  of  the  size  of  the  present.  We 
have  gathered  many  much  larger  than  those 
sent  you. 

Your  very  respectful, 

C)bedient  servant, 

THOMAS  HARRIS. 
The  two  carrots  sent  to  the  Editor,  weighed 
6i  lbs.;  the  mangel  wurtzel,  13^  lbs, 

Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  A'ov.  9,  1823. 
CRAB,  OR  CROP  GRASS. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, a  specimen  of  crab  (crop)  grass  was  exhi- 
bited, which  merits  attention.  It  was  seven 
feet  high — grew  on  reclaimed  marsh  land,  which 
last  year  had  been  planted  in  cotton,  and  was 
plucked  from  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  *the  aver- 
age height  of  which  was   upwards  of  Jive   feet. 

Alter   the  cotton  was   harvested,  the    laud  wasied  subservient  to  the  individual  preferment  or 
simply    enclosed,  and  no  care   or  labour   subse- 1  personal  abuse  of  any  man. 

quently  bestowed.  This  fact  sufficiently  falsifies!  The  ensuing  session  of  congress  will  be  one  of 
the  assertion,  that  necessity  obliges  the  planters! more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  expected 
of  the  South  to  become  tributary  to  the  Northern  that  some  private  business  of  the  editor,  totally 
states,  for  fodder  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that; unconnected  with  public  men  or  political  mea 
this  should  haye  been  so  long  the  received  opi-jsures,  will  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
nion,  when  it  is  stated,  that  S.  Carolina  pur- j  much  at  Washington  during  this  session,  and  he 
chases  trom  the  state  of  New  York  alone,!  will,  thereby,  be  enabled  to  present  his  readers 
§25,000  value  of  hay  per  animm.  I  would  cer-  with  a  nearer  view  of  what  shall  be  transacted 
tainly  be  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  were i  than  has  heretofore  been  given  in  this  work,  that 
I  to  assert  that  TO  or  80,000  dollars  are  thusjthe  people  may  the  better  know  what  their  ser- 
yearly  lost  to_  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  vants  are  doing  or  leaving  undone.  In  represent- 
state  ;  tor  it  is  an  incontestalde  fact,  tliat  our  ing  facts,  no  consultation  will  be  held  with  fear, 
enclosed    lands  seldom    fail    in  producing    richjor  jjargain  made  with  expediency. 


J'.xiract  of  a  letter  to  the  F.ditor  dated 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Novembers,  1823. 
J.  S.  Skinnkr,  Esi?. 

Sir — The  rutabaga  j  ou  sent  me  wsVe  sowed 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  have  thriven  ad- 
mirably well — many  of  the  roots  now  weigh  from 
5  to  6  lbs. 

I  received  a  short  time  since,  the  small  parcel 
of  "  Hardy  Rice  Seed,"  which  you  forwarded — 
fearing  from  its  aj)pearance,  and  your  doubts  on 
the  subject,  that  it  would  not  vegetate,  I  made 
trial  of  one  third  the  quantity  sent  me,  and  find 
our  fears  realized  ;  not  one  seed  has  sprouted. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  the  seed  would  be 
valuable  to  plant  on  tide  n-ratn/i,  as  far  south  as 
this.  If  it  be  peculiarly  valuable  at  all,  it  must 
be  because  it  thrives  well  in  colder  climates,  or 
on  (/ry  land.  The  grain  is  inferior  in  size  to  the 
rice  generally  raised  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
resembles  in  shape  and  appearance,  (but  is 
lighter)  a  species  of  rice,  which  was  tried  here 
some  years  since,  called  the  "  Patna  rice." — The 
Patna  rice,  though  heavier  than  the  golden  rice, 
now  in  general  use,  has  been  abandoned,  because 
•t  does  not  bear  beating  so  well,  and  shatters 
more  in  harvesting. 

Very  respectfully,  youi^'s, 

WM.  B.  MEARES. 


NILES'S  W^EEKLY  REGISTER. 
This  work  was  commenced  at  Baltimore  in 
September,  1811,  .and  is  still  published  there,  at 
five  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Of 
the  character  of  the  Register,  wliich  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public,  it  is  superfluous  to 
speak.  It  was  designed,  at  once,  to  be  a  faithful 
representative  of  political  facts,  and  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  without  a 
prejudice  or  partiality  to  persons.  How  far  it 
has  succeeded  is  not  for  the  editor  to  determine. 
He  has  only  to  say,  that  it  shall  continue  to  be 
published  on  its  original  principles,  with  fearless 
perseverance  ;  and  that  it  never  shall  be  render- 


and  aijundant  crops  of  crab  grass,'  but  from  some 
inexplicable  cause  they  are  rarely  ever  cut.  We 
thus  appear  to   avert  our   eyes   from  one  of  the 


The  subscription  to  the  Register  is  one  of  the 
argest  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  ample 
room  for  additions  to  it  ;  and   the  editor  respect- 


choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and  seem  disposed  to ^  fully  requests  his  friends  to  increase  his  means 
bend  our  undivided  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  a  of  being  useful,  by  extending  the  circulation  of 
single  plant,  (cotton)  in  the  confident  but  too  of-  his  work,  for  which  purpose  this  paper  is  fur- 
ten   blasted  expectation,   that    with    its   surplus  nished. 

proceeds,  all  the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  As  the  current  volume  commenced  on  the  first 
of  hie  can  be  purchased.  It  is  a  matter  of  con-  of  September,  ultimo,  it  is  best  that  new  sub- 
gratulation,  however,  to  reflect  that  the  lauda-scribers  should  begin  at  that  time,  and  that  the 
ble  exertions  of  our   Agricultural  Societies  will  back  numbers   wiU  be  furnished,  that  they   may 

speedily  efi'ect  a  revolution  in  the   minds  of  our  have   a  perfect  work  so  long  as  they  continue 

planters,  and  teach  them  the  admonitory  lesson,  Complete  sets  in  24  vols,  may  be  had.     Including 
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the  general  index,  and  all  the  extra  supplements,  Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  JgricuUural  Soci- 
the  price  is  seventy  dollars,   in  sheets,  folded  and  ety  for  the   U  estern  Shore. 

collected  in  volumes. 


jjy--  The   safety  of  the  mails,  when  money  is 
enclosed  to  the  editor,  is  guaranteed.     Address 
H.  NILES,  Baltimore. 


FROM    THE    NEWENGLANn    I'ARMKR. 

On  the  necessity  of  destroying  some  animals  and 

preserving  others  for  the   ube  of  man. 
Whate'er  of   earth  is  forin'd  to  earth  returns. 
Or  takes  the  shape  of  matter  decompos'd 
To  pristine  particles  unorganis'd, 
Which  constitute  the  principles  of  things- 
Plants,  animals,  and  all  the  mighty  mass 
Which  forms  the  Universe  are  shitting  still 
In  cc.  seless  change.     All  but  the  soui  of  man. 
That  particle  divine  will  be  the  same 
Amid  the  crash  of  worlds  and  wreck  of  matter. 
Hence    great  the  distance,  which  exists  between 
The  brutes,  which  perish,  and  immortal  man. 
The  lower  order  of  created  things 
Were   made  for  man,  subservient  to  his  will, 
Plac'd  under  him  by  that  av.mighty  power. 
Whose  word  omnific  gave  creation  birth. 
The  brute  inhabitants  of  earth,  sea,  air. 
Though  subject  all  to  Man's  supreme  control. 
Still  claim  the  rights contain'd  in  Mercy's  code— 
And  he  who  gives  them  needless  pain  deserves 
To  feel  the  pain  his  cruelty  inflicts. 
But  "^till  the  noxious  and  the  useless  tribes 
Of  animals  are  rightly  doom'd  to  slaughter  ; 
And  some  must  bleed  to  pay  the  just  demauds 
Of  man  who  nourish'd  them,  without  whose  care 
\nd  toil  incessant,  they  had  never  been. 
Should  he  not  kill  (as  erst  Pythagoras 
Taught  his  disciples,  and  as  Indian  Bramins 
Vainly  contend)  the  fierce  and  ravenqus  brutes 
Would  soon  make  earth  a  desert  i\ll'd  with  nought 
But  beasts  and  birds  of  prey— should  not  his  care 
Improve  his   growing  stock,  their  kinds  would 

fail : 
Man  then  on  roots  and  acorns  must  subsist. 
And  dwell  in  caves  and  hollow  trees  forloini, 
Quite  destitute  of  every  solace  dear. 
Connubial  bliss,   the  ties  of  friendship— all 
Which  gives  to  life  its  jjolish  and  its  zest. 


^j^mm  i^AwmMm: 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  5,  1853. 


Seeds,    Vegetables,  isfc.  Ufc.  deposited  at  the 

office  of  the  .'liner icon  Farmer,  since  last  fiub- 

lication. 

Guinea  Grass — eight  feet  high,  brought  at 
Editor's  request  by  Capt.  Hodgskinson,  direct 
from  Jamaica.  He  says  it  is  first  planted  thick 
in  small  lot?. — tillers  very  much — is  then  trans- 
planted over  a  much  greater  surface  in  a  manner 
to  grow  thus  X,  and  is  cut  eight  times  a  year. 

A  variety  of  seed  of  native  flosvers  and  plants 
of  the  Western  country,  by  S.  Garrison,  Esq. — 
these  were  for  presentation  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  through  D.  Douglass,  Esq. 
their  botanical  missionary.  They  will  doubtless 
prove  a  very  acceptable  offering  to  that  distin- 
guished and  publick  spirited  institution. 

An  ear  of  corn,  by  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.  15  inches 
long,  such  as  is  cull  vated  in  the  Eastern  states. 

Mangel  VVurtzel  and  Carrots  of  immense 
size  from  the  farm  of  C.\pt.  Harkis,  of  Rock- 
hall.  The  mangel  wurtzel,  weighed  upwards  of 
thirteen,  and  the  carrots  nearly  four  pounds  each. 
Heads  of  Egyptian  Millet,  two  feet  six 
inches  long,  by  Doctor  J.  S.  Spence,  member 
of  Congress  from  Worcester,  Md. 


ety  fr 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Farmer   agreeably  to  publick  notice,   for 
the    election   of  officers  for    the     ensuing   year, 
and   for  the  transaction  ot    such  other   business 
as    might  be  sub\i;itted  for  consideration  : 
The   following  officers  were  re-elected. 
H.  SMITH,  Esq.  President, 
JAMES  COX,  Esq.    Treasurer, 
JAMES  HOW  AKD,  Esq.  Recording  Secr'y, 
J.   S.  SKINNER,  Esq.   Cor.  Src'ry,  an.i 
E.  DE  BUTTS,  M.  D.ProfiSor  of  Agricm- 

lurat   Chemistry. 
Dr.  H.  WILKEN'S,  Professor  of  Botaiiy. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  Esq.    Collector. 

BOARD  OF    TRUSTEES. 

CHARLES  RIDGELY,  Esq.  ef  H.  President. 

SAMUEL  OVVINGS, 

CHRISTOI'HEK  CAKNAN,  Jr. 

JAMES  M.  BOSLEY, 

JAMEa  GlTIiNGS, 

H.  V.  SOMEKVILLE, 

JACOB  HOLLINGSWORTH.Jr. 

JAMES  CARROLL,  Jr. 

B.  W.  HALL, 

JOHN  PATTISON,  and 

In  lieu  of  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel   M'CuUch,     resigned,   the    Society    elected 

(itn.  R.  G.  HARPER,  and 

DAVID  WlLLL\MSON,  Jr.  Esq. 

On  motion  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  the  following  Re- 
solutions were  adopted — 

Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  Society  be 
requested  to  jjrepare  for  signature  and  presen- 
tation to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  a  memo- 
rial praying  for  pecuniary  aid,  from  the  State  to 
the   Society,     on     the     Western     and    Eastern 

Shores,  to  an  amount  not    exceeding dollars 

per  annum  for  each,  on  condition  that  a  like 
sum  shall  have  been  previously  collected  by  the 
Society  on  each  shore,  respectively  ;  and  for  an 
act  of  incorporation ;  and  for  such  other  enact- 
ments as  may  be  deemed  beneficial  for  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture  in   Maryland. 

Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Society 
have  power  to  fill  up,  from  time  to  time,  such 
vacancies  as  may  occur  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees on  either  shore. 

Resolved!  "la'  it  be  the  duty  of  the  President, 
the  Treasurer,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  Col- 
lector, and  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  use  all  convenient  means  to  procure  regu- 
lar subscribers  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  for  a  sum 
not  less  tlian  five  dollars  each,  and  that  each  .me 
of  the  said  persons  make  return  to  the  next 
meeting  of  Trustees,  and  each  successive  meet- 
!ing,  of  the  progress  then  made  in  procuring  such 
subscribers. 
The  Society  then  adjourned,  sine  die 

dj"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  will 
lake  /ilace  at  "  TH£  AiO'UjVT,"  the  residence 
of  James  Carroll,  Jr.  £s(/.  near  the  first  gate 
\on  the  Washington  a  urn^iike,  on  Wednesday 
the   17th    December,  at   10  o'clock,  A.  M. 


more  on  thi.  23d  June,  1823,  bt  and  the)  are 
hereby  approved  and  adopted,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  appoint  twelve 
Trustees,  when  the  following  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected,  viz:  Nicholas  Hammond,  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  Samuel  Stevens,  Tench  Tilghman, 
Perry  Benson,  Robert  Moore,  Robert  H.  Golds- 
borough,  Daniel  Martin,  Thomas  Hayward, 
Henry  HoUiday,  Lambert  Keardon,  and  Samuel 
T.  Kennard. 

Joseph  Hasklns,  Esq.  was  unanimously  re- 
elected Assistant  Treasurer,  and 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  Assistant  Secretary 
in  .he  place  of  Samuel  T.  Kennard  who  declined 
a  re-election. 

Resolved,  that  the  above  proceedings  be  pub- 
lished ill  the  American  Farmer,  the  Easton  Ga- 
zette and  Republican  Star. 

EDWARD  LLOYD,   Vice  President. 
Samuel  T.  Kennard,  Ass't  Sec'ry. 

N.  B.  The  Trustees  are  requested  to  meet  at 
the  "  Easton  Hotel,"  on  Saturday  next  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRIC£S    CURREjVT— CORRECTED    WERKLr. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  gr  25 — Howard  street, 
from  wagons,  ,g5  75 — fine  do.  $& — Wharf,  do.  g5 
50,  cash— While  wheut,  gl  12toj51  18— Red  do. 
jgl  6  to  1  8— Lawler,  $1  10  to  1  12 — Washington 
white,  SI  12  to  gl  20— Rye,  42  to  45  cts. — New 
corn,  32 — Old  do.  34 — \\  harf  Oats,  33  cts.—  wagon 
Oats,  Srj  cts. — Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. — Live  Cattle, 
g5  to  5  50,  per  cwt. — Bacon,  !iog  round,  $10 — Pork , 
fe5  50  to  g6  per  c.  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  4  to 
5  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  ^1  25,  cargo  price,  gl 
— Peas,  retail,  625  cts.,  cargo  price  48  to  50  cts. 
— Red  Clover  Seed,  S6— Orchard  Grass  do.  ^2  50 

Herds'   Grass   do.    g2    50 Timothy  do.   g4 

Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  34  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  No.  1,  g6  very  dull,  No.  2, 
do.  §5  do. — Herrings,  No.  1,  $2  25  per  bbl.,  very 

dull  No.  2,  ,g2  do. Fine  Salt,  75  cents  per  bush., 

coarse,  do.  70 — Butter,  (firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per 
lb. — Eggs,  12of  cts.  per  doz. — New  Hay,  Sl4per 
ton,  old  do    gie— Straw,  7. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY',  AT  EASTON. 
The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  met  in 
Easton  on  Tuesday  the  25th  of  November,  1823, 
agreeably  to  public  notice. —  The  Vice-President 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Constitution  as  amended  being  under  con- 
sideration, the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Articles  of  Association,  as 
amended  at  an  adjourned  Special  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural   Society,  held  at   Balti- 


^Yown's  YeTticaY  S\v\nner. 

The  subscribers  have  obtained  the  patent  right 
for  this  valuable  machine  for  spinning  wool  for 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 
counties  of  Adams  and  Franklin,  Pennsylvania; 
and  are  willing  to  dispose  of  their  privilege  of 
vending  them  for  all  or  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tory, except  that  part  convenient  to  this  city. 
They  will  within  a  few  days  be  prepared  to 
supply  those  that  are  in  immediate  want  of  the 
machines,  and  are  making  arrangements  to  have 
them  constantly  for  sale.  It  is  thought  that 
those  spinners  are  much  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  introduced  for  family  use.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  them,  see  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Machinery,  at  the  late  Cattle  Show,  held  near 
this  city. 

Letters  addressed  to  either  of  the  subscribers, 
(post  paid)  will  receive  the  necessary  attention. 

D.  G.  M'COY, 
Corner  of  Bnlam  and  Bait.  Streets. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 

It?"  The  price  of  the  machine  with  six  spindles 
is  Jg20. 

Prinlecl  evtry  Friday  al  K<  P-  r  annum,  Ibi-  JOHN  S.  SKINNKK,  Edi- 
tur,  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  Nnnti  Ww  twiiti  .il  MBrk.t 
and  Bvlvidere  streets,  llatiimore  ;  where  every  desoription  o  Book 
and  Job  Printing  is  fvec^ited  with  neM.iiets  and  dt  spaich— Ordi-ri 
from  a  di-taiice  for  PRINTING  or  BINDING,  wiib  proper  di 
ivctiuiu  pracnptly  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Kubituoa,  baluiuure. 
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GRASSES. 

(Continued  from  fi.  292. J 

Long-rooted  clover,  is  a  native  of  Hungary, 
and  I  do  not  think  lias  ever  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  root  is  biennial,  and  if  sown 
in  the  lall,  lasts  only  during  the  next  season. 
It  penetrates  to  a  gieat  depth  in  the  ground, 
and  consequently  is  but  little  affected  by  drought. 
It,  therefore,  requires  a  deep  dry  soil.  The  pro- 
duct of  this  grass,  when  compared  to  others 
that  are  allied  to  it  in  habit,  and  place  of 
growth,  proves  greatly  superior.  It  affords 
twice  the  weight  of  grass,  and  more  than  dou- 
ble the  nutritive  matter,  that  is  given  by  the 
common  clover.  It  gives  abundance  of  seed ; 
and,  says  G.  Sinclair,  "if  the  ground  be  kept 
clean  of  weeds,  it  sows  itself,  vegetates,  and 
grows  rapidly,  without  covering  in,  or  any  ope- 
ration whatever.  Four  years  it  has  propagated 
itself  in  this  manner,  on  the  space  of  ground 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  which  this 
statement  of  its  comparative  value  is  made." 
This  species  would,  no  doubl,  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  husbandry,  whether  we  consider 
its  value  for  green  food,  hay,  or  as  a  green 
crop  to  be  turned  in  preparatory  to  grain. 

Sain  Foin  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  calca- 
reous, or  chalky  soil.  It  is  true  it  is  cultivated 
in  Norfolk,  England,  which  is  a  soil  of  sand 
and  loam,  naturally  destitute  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  common,  there,  to  dress  their 
lands  with  clay  marie,  which  abounds  with 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  without  which  dressing,  says 
Young,  Norfolk  soils  will  not  grow  Sain  Foin. 
This  writer  considers  it  "  one  of  the  mos: 
valuable  plants  that  were  ever  introduced  into 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain."  The  well 
known  Mr.  Coke  cultivates  400  acres  of  this 
grass;  and  sows  it  without  other  seeds.  Seve- 
ral attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  sain 
foin  in  this  country,  but  hitherto,  I  believe, 
without  success. 

Timothy.  This  grass  is  distinguished  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  name  of  meadow  cuts-tail;  ii. 
New  England  by  that  of  herds-gruns.  The  ta- 
ble shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
grasses  that  are  cultivated, — and,  what  is  wor- 
thy the  notice  of  every  farmer,  that  it  afford;- 
viore  tlnni  double  the  nutriment  when  cut  in.tlie 
seed,  to  what  it  does  when  cut  in  the  flower.  Iii 
tenacious,  strong  and  moist  soils,  it  is  entitle'! 
to  a  precedence,  perhaps,  to  any  single  grass 
for  hay  ;  yet,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  suitable  for  mixing  with 
clover  seeds,  when  intended  for  meadow.  Ano- 
ther consideration  which  renders  it  particular^ 
■worthy  of  attention  is  the  seed  which  it  affo  s, 
and  which  may  be  saved  without  materially 
diminishing  the  hay  crop.  From  ten  to  thirty 
bushels  of  seed,  may  be  taken  from  an  acre  of 
timothy,  which  at  the  price  it  now  bears,  is  of 
itself,  a  handsome  remuneration. 

Fiorin, — has,  of  late  years  been  brought  into 
notice  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  experiments 
and  recommendations  of  Dr.  Richardson  ;  who 
particularly  recommended  it  for  the  cold,  bog- 
gy soils  of  the  mountainous  districts,  where  ordi- 
nary grasses  would  not  thrive.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  fiorin,  and  of  other  grasses  of  the 
ttgrostis  family,  aiise  from  their  fitness  for 
■winter  jmuture  ;  as  they  lose  very  little  ef  their 
bulk  or  nutriment  by  remaining  on  the  soil  af- 
ter they  have  ceased  to  grow.  Its  name  (creep- 
ing bent,  or  couch  grans)  implies  a  difficulty  in 
mowing  it,  except  on  a  surface  perfectly  smooth. 
We  have  seen  it  frequently  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  American  farmers ;  but  from  the  very 
limited  progress  which  seems  to  have  been 
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made  in  its  cultivation,  we  infer  that  it  has  fallen 
short  of  public  expectation. 

U/iright  bent  grass.  Dr.  Muhlenbugh  consi- 
ders this  the  Aer^/s-g-rnss  of  the  southern,  and  the 
foul  meadow  of  the  eastern  states,  of  which 
white-lop  and  red-top  are  varieties.  The  small 
weight  of  hay,  and  of  nutritive  matter,  afforded 
by  the  agrostis  stricta  in  the  table  before  us, 
shows  that  this  grass  is  more  congenial  to  our; 
climate  than  to  that  of  England:  for,  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  our  foul  meadow  and! 
red  top  seem  to  approach  our  favorite  timothy.! 
In  my  boggy  soils,  both  varieties  of  this  grass! 
have  come  in  spontaneously,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  and  drained,  have  soon; 
formed  a  compact  sod,  and  afforded  good  hay 
and  good   pasture. 

.American  Cocks  foot,  is  wholly  unknown  to 
me;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  much 
from  enquiry  as  to  its  merits.  M'Mahon  calls  it  i 
the  sviamp  cock's  foot;  and  says  it  g'ows  well  in! 
swamps  and  moist  soils.  As  it  is  a  native  grass, 
and  appears  to  afford  an  abundant  civop,  it  is  to' 
be  hoped  that  some  one  acquainted  with  it  willl 
bring  it  into  further  notice.  ' 

Flat  stocked  meadow  grass.  This,  according 
to  Muhlenbugh,  is  the  blue  grass  which  is  con-, 
sidered  a  pest  in  many  of  our  tillage  grounds.] 
The  small  crop  which  it  gives,  and  the  little  nu- 1 
tritive  matter  which  this  affords,  shoves  the  little 
dependence  which  ought  to  be  placed  upon  it  tor! 
grazing  or  hay. 

Jieed  meadow-grass,  otherwise  water  meadow- 
grass,  is  not  natural  to  our  country.  As  it  af- 
fords a  great  burthen  of  hay,  and  is,  withal, 
rich  in  nutriment,  it  might  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  swamp  grounds,  which  constitute 
Its  favorite  soil. 

Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  is  a  native 
plant,  and  is  well  adapted  for  permanent  pas- 
tures. It  grows  quick  after  being  crojiped,  and 
does  well  upon  dry  grasses. 

Floating  Fescue  grows  well  in  swamps  and 
bog  soils,    where  good  kinds  are  most  wanting. 

1  would  suggest,  with  much  deference,  whe- 
ther grasses  may  not  be  divided,  for  the  practi- 
ca.1  benefit  of  farmers,  into  three  kinds,  to  wit. — 
Cultivated  grasses,  meadow  grasses,  and  pas- 
ture grasses ; — and  whether  these  may  not  be 
again  subdivided  to  suit  different  soils  and  loca- 
lities. I  will  illustrate  my  project,  by  attempt- 
ing a  classification,  of  the  grasses  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  table,  from  the  data  which  it  af- 
fords, and  the  practice  of  judicious  farmers  : — and 

1st.  Cultivated  grasses.  All  kinds,  strictly 
speaking,  which  the  soil  does  not  produce  spon- 
taneously, are  cultivated  grasses:  But  the  term, 
as  generally  used,  and  in  the  sense  I  here  em- 
ploy it,  applies  only  to  such  as  are  sown  to  al 
ternate  with  grain,  pulse  and  roots,  in  a  system- 
atic rotation  of  crops.  The  grasses  selected  for 
this  purpose,  are  generally  the  Red-clovers, 
Lucern,  Sain  Foin,  Orchard,  Tall  oat,  Timothy, 
or  Rye  grass.  Clover  is  the  primary  dependence 
on  all  soils  which  will  grow  it,  and  particularly 
where  gypsum  can  exercise  its  magic  powers 
As  vegetables  are  said  to  exhaust  the  soil,  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  leaves  (the 
larger  their  leaves,  the  more  nutriment  they 
draw  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  less  from  the 
soil)  clovers  are  entitled  to  the  high  commen- 
dation they  have  obtained  among  American  far 
mers.  But  as  these  plants  are  liable  to  prema- 
ture destruction  by  the  frosts  of  wintei-,  it  is  both 
prudent  and  wise  to  intermix  with  their  seeds 
those  of  some  other  grass  more  to  be  depended 
on.     For  this  purpose, 

On  sands,  loams,  and  gravels,  and  these  con- 
stitute the  soils  usually  employed  in  converti- 
ble husbandry,  the  orchard  grass,  or  tail  mea- 


dow oat  grass,  a])|)ear  to  l,e  IjL^t  calculated  to 
ensure  profit.  They  grow  early,  delight  in  a 
clover  soil,  and  are  fit  for  the  scythe  when  clo- 
ver is  in  the  bloom,  the  time  it  ouglit  to  be  cut. 
The  hay  from  this  mixture  may  be  made  before 
harvest  commences  ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  good,  a 
second  crop  may  be  cut  almost  eqtul  to  the 
first.  If  intended  for  pasture  the  sp^  oud  year, 
either  of  these  grasses  will  afford  more  abun- 
dant food  than  timothy. 

In  claijs,  the  meadow  fox-tail,  an  excellent 
grass,  might  be  substituted,  though,  according 
to  Sinclair,  the  tall  oat  grass  will  d«  well  here 
also.  In  wet  soils,  where  clovers  do  not  grow 
well,  timothy  and  meadow  reed  grass  would  be 
a  good  selection,  sown  either  separate  or  to- 
gether. 

Lucern  and  sain  foin  require  a  deep  dry  soil, 
and  are  generally  sown  without  other  seeds. 
The  first  does  not  attain  to  perfection  before  the 
third  year;  and  both,  where  successfully  culti- 
vated, are  permitted  to  occupy  the  ground  from 
six  to  eight  years. 

2d.  Meadow  grasses.  In  selecting  these,  the 
object  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  burthen  of  good 
hay,  and  to  mi.x  those  liinds  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably cut  at  the  same  time. 

For  clayey  and  moist  soils,  many  valuable 
and  nutricious  kinds  seem  to  be  well  adapted, 
that  is  to  say.  Meadow  Fox-tail,  Timothy,  Tall 
oat.  Meadow  soft  grass,  floating  Fescue,  Rye 
grass.  Reed  meadow.  Smooth  stalked  meadow, 
American  Cock's-foot,  upright  bent  or  Herds- 
grass,  and  Tall  Fescue.  And  the  five  last  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  swamp  or  bog  soils.  For 
dry  loams,  sands  and  gravels,  which  never 
ought  to  be  kept  long  in  grass,  the  cock's  foot, 
or  orchard  grass,  and  tall  oat,  are  prob.ibly  the 
best ;  and  to  these  might  be  added  red  and  white 
clover. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  deterio^ 
ration  of  meadows.  This  takes  place  from  the 
better  grasses  running  out,  and  giving  place  to 
coarser  kinds,  to  moss  and  to  useless  or  noxious 
plants  ;  aided  often  by  a  neglect  to  keep  them 
well  drained  The  finer  and  more  nutritious 
kinds  thrive  best  in  moist,  though  they  will  not 
live  long  in  nuet  soils.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  keep  the  surface  soil  free  from 
standing  water,  by  good  and  sufficient  ditches; 
and  it  often  becomes  necessary,  and  it  is  in  most 
cases  advisable  on  a  flat  surface,  to  lay  the  land 
in  ridges,  at  right  angles  with  the  drains.  Ano- 
ther precaution  to  be  observed,  is  not  to  feed 
them  with  stock,  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  poachy. 
Harrowing  in  the  fall,  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial to  meadows.  It  destroys  mosses,  and  co- 
vers the  seeds  of  grasses  which  have  fallen,  or 
rray  be  sown,  and  thus  produces  a  continued 
succession  of  young  plants.  In  Europe,  lime  is 
used  with  good  effect  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass 
lands,  as  are  also  ashes.  With  us,  the  annual 
ajjplication  of  a  bushel  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  is 
found  highly  beneficial.  It  not  only  thickens  the 
verdure  with  clover,  but  is  of  advantage  to  most 
other  grasses.  Stable  manure  should  be  applied 
only  when  it  can  be  spared  from  th':  more  profit- 
able uses  of  tillage.  When  the  means  above 
enumerated  tail  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  hay,  it  is 
time  to  resort  to  the  plough  and  a  course  of 
crops. 

3d.  Pasture  grasses.  But  few  of  the  grasses 
most  valued  in  Great  Britain  for  pasture,  are 
the  natural  growth  of  the  United  States;  but  it 
is  believed,  that  if  the  seeds  are  once  introdu- 
ced upon  our  farms,  we  shall  find  little  difficul- 
ty in  naturalizing  them.  Neither  the  orchard 
I  nor  vernal  gras^,  which  are  said  to  be  indige- 
nous to  our  country,  are  recognised  in  the  graSs 
lands  which  have  come  within  my  observation  i 
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yet  they  constitute,  with  fox-tail  and  tall  oat 
grass,  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  varieties 
for  perennial  pastures.  The  meadow  fox-tail, 
and  orchard  grass,  together  with  our  white  clo 
ver  and  green  meadow  grass, /ioa  viridis,  (which 
seldom  require  to  be  sown)  I  think  would  form 
the  best  selection  for  all  grounds  which  are 
moderately  drv.  The  rve  and  oat  grasses,  oi 
meadow  soft  grass,  might  be  either  substituted 
for  the  two  first,  or  combined  with  them.  These 
•would  Hfford  spring,  summer,  and  fall  feed,  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  and  wholesome  and  nutritious 
in  quality.  On  wet  soils,  ;  though  pastures  re 
quire  to  be  drained  as  well  as  meadows,  to  ensure 
a  rich  herbage)  the  Tall  Fescue,  Smooth  stalked 
Meadow,  Upright  bent  or  Herds-grass,  may  be 
introduced  to  advantage.  Gypsum  is  applied  to 
pastures  with  the  same  benefit  that  it  is  to  mea- 
dows. 

I  will  conclude  this  alreadv  tedious  communi- 
cation with  a  request,  that  you  will  confer  on 
me  a  particular  favor,  by  forwarding,  if  to  be  ob- 
tained in  your  city,  a  small  parcel  ot  seed  of  the 
Meadow  Fox-tail,  Tall  Fescue,  Hungary  clover, 
and  American  Cock's  foot,  or  either  of  them, 
care  of  Thorbern  and  Son,  New  York.  I  have 
the  Tall  oat.  Rye  grass.  Orchard  grass,  and  Lu 
cern  growing.  Most  of  the  other  grasses  that  1 
esteem  valuable  are  already  among  us. 

J.  BUEL 


NAMES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AT 

DIFFERENT  AGES. 
[InTinglish  works  on  Agriculture,  domestic 
animals  are  spoken  of,  by  different  names,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  and  sometimes  to  other 
circumstances,  and  in  Uiis  country,  butchers, 
graziers  and  other  persons  who  deal  in  different 
species  of  these  animals,  designate  them  by  par- 
ticular names  which  are  in  soaie  measure  techni- 
cal and  not  familiar  to  all.  Young  farmers  are 
apt  to  think  such  things  of  trifling  account,  but 
■we  hold  that  thev  ought  to  be  ufi  to  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  which  is  so  immediately  connected 
■with  their  own  business.  It  is  their  "  vocation," 
and  they  ought  to  neglect  no  sort  of  information 
that  may  enable  them  to  conduct  their  affairs  or 
to  understand  with  more  facility  whatever  they 
read  or  hear  in  relation  to  any  branch  of  their 
own  pursuits.     Under  this  persuasion,  we  have 

selected  the  following.]— £AV.  Jm.  Far. 


ACCOUNT   OF  THE  NAMES  OF    DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 
AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

The  general  name  bv  which  the  male  sheep 
are  known,  is  Ram  or  Tup.  When  lambs,  they 
are  called  ram  or  tup  lambs  as  long  as  they  surk. 
From  weaning,  or  taking  from  the  ewes,  to  the 
shearing  or  clipping  for  the  fir,st  time,  they  are 
called  iiogs,  ho'ggerels,  or  lamb-hogs.  Then 
they  take  the  name  of  shearing,  shearling, 
shearhog,  or  dinmond  tups  or  rams.  After  that, 
according  to  tfie  years  they  are  clipped  or  shorn, 
they  are  called  two  shear,  three-shear,  and  so 
on,  which  always  takes  place  from  the  time  of 
shearing.*  But  when  gelt  or  castrated,  they 
are  called  wether  lambs  while  sucking;  then 
■wether  hogs,  until  shorn  or  clipped,  when  they 
take  the  name  of  shearings,  &c.  ;  until  they  are 
shorn  a  second  time,  when  they  are  called  young 
■wethers,  or  two  shertr-welhers  :  then  three  or 
four  shear-wethers,  or  more,  according  to  the 
times  they  are  clipped  or  shorn. 


The  general  name  by  which  the  female  sheep 
are  known,  is  Ewe  :  while  sucking,  they  are  cal- 
led   ewe   lambs,    or  gimmev-lambs  ;    but    when 
weaned,  or  taken  from  the  dams,  they  are  called 
ewe  hogs  or  giramer-hogs,  until  clipped  or  shorn 
for  the  first  time,  when  they  take   the  name  of 
gimmers,  which  name  continues  only  one  year, 
until  they  lose  their  fleeces  a  second  time,  when 
they  obtain   the  name   of  ewes,  which  they   re- 
tain as  long  as  they  live  ;  only,  every  time  they 
are  shorn,  they  add  a  year  to  their  age,  and  are 
called   two-shear,    three-shear,    or    four-shear- 
ewes,    according    to  the  times  they  have  been 
clipped   or   shorn  :     And  this  holds  good   of  all 
^ther   sheep:  for,  the  age  of  sheep   is  not  reck 
oned  from  the  time  they  are  lambed,  but    from 
the  time   of  shearing  :  for,  although  a   sheep  is 
generally   15  or  16  months  old  when  first  shorn 
yet  they  are  not  called  shearings  until  once  clip- 
ped, which   is  understood  to  be  the  same  as  one 
year  old. 

The  general  name  of  the  male  in  Neat  Cattle, 
is  Bull.  During  the  time  he  sucks,  he  is  called  a 
bull  calf,  until  turned  of  a  year  old.  when  he  is 
called  a  stirk  or  yearling  bull  ;  then  a  two.  three, 
or  four  year  old  bull,  until  six,  when  he  is  aged: 
but  when  castrated  or  gelt,  he  is  called  an  ox  or 
stot-calf,  until  a  year  old,  when  he  is  called  a 
stirk,  stot  or  yearling  ;  then  a  two  year  old  steer, 
and  insome  places  atwinter :— at  three,  he  is  called 
a  thrt  e  year  old  steer ;  and  at  four,  he  fi  rst  takes  the 
name  of  ox  or  bullock,  though  formerly  I  be 
lieve  the  castrated  male  was  not  called  an  ox  or 
bullock  until  six  years  old,t  when  he  is  looked 
upon  to  be  at  the  best,  though  some  people  think 
an  ox  improves  until  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine 
years  old.  The  general  name  of  the  female  ol 
this  kind  is  Cow  :  while  sucking  the  dam,  she  is 
called  a  cow  calf,  quey  calf,  or  heifer-calf;  then 
yearling  quey  or  heifer  ;  then  a  two  year  old 
quey  or  heifer,  or  twinter  ;  the  next  year  a  three 
year  old  quey  or  heifer,  and  when  four,  she  is 
first  called  a  cow,  which  name  is  retained  till 
the  last.  If  castrated  or  spayed,  she  is  called  a 
spayed  or  cut  heifer,  or  spayed  or  cut  quey  in 
the  North  parts  of  the  island. 

A  Stone- horse  or  stallion  is  what  we  distin- 
guish the  male  of  the  horse-kind  by :  while 
sucking,  he  is  a  foal  or  colt  foal,  then  a  yearlin_ 
colt,t  afterwards  a  two  and  three  year  old  colt, 
until  four,  when  they  are  most  commonly  called 
horses,  which  name  holds  through. 

The   female  of  this  breed  is  called   a  Mare 
when  sucking,  a  mare  or  filley-foal,  then  ayear 
ling-fiUey,  afterwards  a  two  and  three  year  old 
fiUey,  and  at  four  she  becomes  a  mare. 

Of  the  Pig-tribe  the  male  is  called  a  Boar  or 
Brawn,  the  female  a  Sow,  the  castrated  male  a 
hog-pig,  the  cut  or  castrated  female  a  gilt  or 
gaut.  Pigs  or  Swine  are  common  names  for  the 
whole  tribe. 


plicant  to  the  premium,  I   beg  leave  to  state  the 
process  in  manner  following,  viz.: — The  animal 
is  laid  on  its  side  and  held  fast  by  one  person  un- 
less  over  forty  pounds  weight  ;  exceeding    that 
weight  two  persons  may  be  necessary.     An  in- 
cision is  then  made  from  three  to  six  inches  long, 
jiioportioned   to  the  size  of  the  subject,  through 
the  integuments  and   abdominal  muscles   to  the 
peritoneum,*  in  a  transverse   direction  from   the 
spine  toward  the  linea  alba,f  at  the  distance   of 
about  one  inch  from  the  last  short  rib  of  one  side, 
(the   opening  nearly   corresponding  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  rib,)  the  peritoneum  is  then  to  be 
cautiously  opened  to  prevent  wounding  the  intes- 
tines.    The  intestines  are  next  to  be  turned  out 
with  the  hi.nd,  which  exposes  the  ovaria  (which 
lare  two  oval  bodies  on  each  side   of  the  uterus, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  in-a  pig  of  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  weight)  consisting  of  a   number 
of  small  ve.sicles  called  ova  ;  these  are  removed 
by  the    knife,   the    intestines  replaced,  and  the 
external  wound  sewed  up,  the  pig  may  then   be 
jreturned  to  the  stye  and  fed  sparingly  for  a  few 
idays      In  addition  to  the  pigs  now  exhibited,  this 
operation  has  been  performed  on  twenty  sows  of 
various  lizes  at  Byfield,  in  the  county  of   Essex, 
and   at  Brighton   by   direction   of   Mr.  Parsons, 
who  author >.es  me  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that   he  is  pe-fectly  satisfied  with  my  abili.y  to 
perform  ihis  operation  successfully. 

With  great  respect  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BAKER. 

*  Peritoneum,  commonly  called  film   of  the 
belly. 

fLinea  alba,  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
fioint  0*'  the  breast  bone,  directly  between  the  legs. 

-^^o  ^ 

HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 
Extracted  from  the  Archives  of   Useful  Know- 
ledge, 2d  Vol.  jiage,  298. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  expenses  and  pro- 
fits of  raising  horses  and  sheep.* 

Exfienses  of  raising  one  colt,  viz. 

Finding  the  mare  one  winter,  including 
loss  of  use  of  her,  and  other  unavoida- 
ble expenses,  §40  00 

Finding  the  colt  till  four  years  old,  at  goO 
per  year,  120  00 

Amount,  160  00 

Risque  of  the  life  of  the  mare  and  colt, 
during  the  raising,  is  worth  the  inter- 
est of  the  amount  for  one  year,  9  60 

§169  60 
Ex/ienses  of  keefwig  20  sheefi  for  four  yean. 
Feeding  20  sheep  four  years,  at  §2  a  year 

each,  is  §40  a  year,  and  four  years  isf  S160  00 


*  The  age  of  sheefi  is  also  known  or  firetended 
to  be  known,  by  the  changes  on  their  fore-teeth  ;  I 
say  pretended,  because  I  lake  upon  me  to  say  that 
it  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of  judging,  as  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  afterwards. 


t  /  ap/irehend  the  taking  the  name  of  ox  or 
bullock  at  four  instead  of  six  years  old,  has  taken 
place  since  the  drawing  or  working  of  oxen  has 
been  so  much  disused. 

t  In  some  places  a  colt  from  one  to  two  years 
old  is  called  a  stag. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository 
and  Journal,  Vol.  vii. 

ON  GELDING  HEIFERS,  SWINE,  &c. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  have  presented  for  premium  five  spayed  sows 
perfectly  healed  and  in  good  condition,  and  con- 
formably to  the  rule  prescribed  to  entitle  an  ap- 


*  One  of  the  most  philanthropic  and  enlight- 
ened gentlemen  of  New  England,  has  promised 
the  Editor  a  paper  on  the  natural  history,  capa- 
cities and  qualities  of  the  mule—mA  a  compari- 
son between  that  animal  and  the  horse,  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  each  is  applicable — 
we  are  bound  to  wait  with  patience,  but  were  it 
only  for  the  gratification  we  find  personally,  in 
perusing  every  thing  from  his  pen,  we  could  not 
repress  the  expression  of  a  hope,  that  he  may- 
soon  find  leisure  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 


f  This  estimate  is  too  low.  To  keep  a  sheep  as 
he  ought  to  be,  summer  and  winter,  nvill  cost  %i 
per  year.  But  even  at  that  rate,  the  su/ierior 
profit  of  sheefi  is  evident.— JLAiioi  of  Archives. 
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They  >vill  probably  raise  in  the  time  80 
lambs,  at  $2  each,  which  ought  to  be 
deducted,  160  00 

They  will  produce  annuallv  $$0  worth 
of  wool,  which  will  be  a  net  gain  of  120  00 
By  this  calculation  it  will  appear,  that  the 
horse  -.vheii  raiseil,  must  sell  immediately  on  vi- 
sing four  years  old,  i'or  the  sum  of  169  dolhiis  60 
cents,  to  make  the  farmer  whole  for  the  expen 
ses  of  raising  him. — And  of  course,  if  he  should 
remain  ore  year  on  hand  without  profitable  em- 
ployment, tile  whole  expense  of  keeping  a  full 
grown  horse  a  year,  say  60  dollars,  must  be  ad- 
ded. 

But  the  business  of  raising  sheep,  calculated 
to  the  Slime  amount  of  expense,  refunds  the  cost 
of  feeding,  and  leaves  to  the  farmer  anett  profit 
of  120  dollars.  To  which  nirfy  be  added  the  con- 
sideration of  continual  increase,  by  keeping  them 
to  any  length  of  time.  The  advantage  then  in 
favor  of  raising  sheep,  rather  than  horses,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  this  estimate.  And  the 
immense  and  irreparable  loss  to  individuals  and 
the  community,  which  attends  the  keeping  of 
idle  horses,  should  lead  men  to  pursue  a  more 
rational  course.  It  is  unquestionably  true  trom 
the  premises,  that  the  expenses  of  keeping  one 
idle  horse  for  an  ordinary  life  time,  ^ay  20  years, 
would  be  20  times  60,  or  1200  dollars — a  sum 
sufficient  to  buy  your  son  a  neat  little  fai'm,  for 
ever  lost.  The  same  expense  employed  for  the 
same  term  in  raising  sheep,  would  produce  at 
least  the  same  amoimt  in  absolute  gain.  The 
loss  attendant  on  keeping  an  idle  horse,  should 
be  added  to  the  sum,  which  >vith  the  same  mo- 
ney differently  applied,  might  be  gained — that 
is,  2400  dollars  more.  Then  the  fair  conclusion, 
that  the  comparative  advantage  of  raising  sheep 
rather  than  keeping  one  surplus  or  unnecessary 
horse  in  20  years,  is  3,600. 


Vu\evua\  V\\i\\vovev\\euts. 

To 


CANAL    FROM    BALTIMORE 
CO^EWAGO. 

\_Continued  from  ftage  295.] 
In  reguid  to  the  geograpiiical  extent  of  coun- 
try v-hich  must  send  its  produclions  to  mar- 
ket by  the  proposed  cunal,  and  be  suppli  d 
by  It  in  return  with  such  commodities,  as  are 
wanting  lor  its  use  and  consunipliiin,  the  com- 
missioners present  the  foUo.viiig  view,  and  they 
demonstrate  its  accuracy,  by  a  well  dcllneaitd 
map,  accompanying  their  rc|)'jrt — 

*' According  to  these  principles,  then,  relative 
to  the  extent  and  influence  of  canal  and  river 
navigation,  we  will  pioceea  to  aesignate  the 
boundaries  of  that  tract  ot  country,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  which  is  now,  in  the 
descinding  line  ;  and,  when  the  proposed  canal 
is  complete,  must  be  in  the  usccnding  line  ;  and, 
in  every  way  wholly  and  exclusively  connecied 
with  the  port  of  Baltimore.  vVt  will  begin  to 
trace  this  boundary  from  Mechanicksburg,  near 
the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  this  state  ; 
thence  westwardly,  including  Shippensburg  ; 
thence  to  the  Allegany  mountain,  ueyond  Bed 
ford  and  Frankstown  ;  thence  nmUiwardly,  in- 
cluding Clearfielil  and  Potter  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  thence,  including  Steuben  and  Tomp- 
kins, througli  Courtland,  Chennn.:;o,  Otscvo,  and 
Delaware  counties,  in  New  York  thence,  in 
c'.'iding  Siis'|uehanna  and  Luzerne,  and  througli 
Schu)  Ikill,  Lebanon,  and  Lancister  couniics,  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Mar)land  boundary. — 
Within  the  line  thus  drawn  round  the  n.ivigabU- 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna;  and,  which  is  evi- 
dently no  more  than  barely  of  sulhcient  extent  to 
embrace  all  the  country  from  which  produce  is 
at  /ircsent,  sent  to  market  down  the  Susquehan- 


na, and  which  must  always  be  dependent  on  that 
great  river  for  all  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  any  sea  port  whatever,  there  is  included 
more  than  half  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  great  portion  of  that  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

"  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  whole  state  ot 
Pennsylvania  embraces  an  extent  of  twenty-four 
ihousand,  five  hundred  square  miles,  or  twenty- 
seven   millions,  two  hundred  thousand  acres   ot 
land.     The  half  of   which,  on   an   inspeciion   of 
the   annexed  map  of  the  Sasquehanna  country, 
and    its  practicable  canal  routes,  on  which   we 
have  laid  down  these  boundaries  just  designated, 
it    will   be   seen,  is  embraced  within   them  ;  to 
which,  it  will  also  be  seen,  there  must  be  added 
a  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  equal  to  six 
or  seven  counties  of  that  state      Hence,  it  will 
appear,  that   according  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
computation,  the  whole   extent   of  the   Su.sque- 
hanna  country  cannot  be  estimated  as  contaiuing 
less  than  about  sixteen  millions  of  acres;  which 
is  not  far  short  of  being  three  times  greater  than 
the    whole   state  of  Maryland  together;    which 
is   computed  at  no  more  than  six  millions,    nine 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  acres.     To   those 
who  have  visited,  or  are  well  informed  as  to  the 
general   character  of  the  Susquehanna  country, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing;  and,  to 
others,  it  will  be  sulhcient  to  ooservt,  in  gjner- 
al,  that  this  vast  region,  in  point  of  fertility  and 
excellence  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  in 
fine  climate,  pure  mountain  air,  and  capacity  to 
sustain  a  great  and  dense  population,  is  equalled 
by  few  portions  ol  this  union,  and  surpassed    by 
none.     A  very  great  portion  of  it   is,   as  yet,  but 
very  thinly  settled,  owii.g  no  doubt,  in  part,   to 
the  vast  tracts  of  vacant  land  in  every  direction, 
within  our  union,  on  which  our  people  have  been 
induced,  by  the  various  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage, fashion,  or  caprice,  to  plant  themselves  ; 
but,  as   it  has  been  justly  observed,  Ijy  a  set  ot 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  state  of  Penn 
sylvania,  in    their  report  of  January  1?'90,  "  the 
great  obstruction  and  bar  to  the  iveatlh  and  Jtofi- 
u/ation  of  this   inestem  cou?itri/,  has  been  the  im 
fiassable  falls  in   the  river  from  Conewago  to  the 
tide."     This  country  is  )'et  in  a   great  degree   to 
be  filled  with  population  ;  the  extent  and  nature 
of  its  resources  are  yet  to  be  explored;  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  sea-port,  with   which  it  is,  by  nature, 
so  stiongly  connected,  have  been  only  begun   to 
be  developed  within  the  last  twenty  years;  and 
cannct,  therefore,  as  yet,  be   tully  apj.reciatcd. 
But  some  idea  of 'the  immense   amount  to   which 
the  value  ot  that  intercourse  would  be, 'almost 
immediately  swelled,  on  the  opening  of   the  pro 
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posed  canal,  may  be  formed,  by  adverting  to  ilie 
very  great  amount  of  the  commodities  which  has 
of  late  been  annually  committed  to  all  the  immi- 
nent dangers  of  the  river,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  submitted  to  bedashed  down  from  Con- 
ewago to  tide,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles, 
in  less  than  seven  hours,  by  one  of  the  most  fu- 
rious, perilous,  and  ungovernable  torrents  in  the 
world. 

"  By  adverting  to  the  last  census  of  the  United 
Stales,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  was,  at  that 
time,  seated  within  this  great  rav;j,c  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna country,  as  extended  through  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  into  the  state  of  New  York,  a 
population  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  two 
thousand,  six  hundred  souls  ;  comjjosed,  almost 
altogether,  of  free  whites,  and  prmcipallv  of  in 
lustrious  agriculturists  ;  and  that  the  whole  p'jp 
ulation  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  including  all 
de.icriptions,    according    to    the     same    census, 

.^mounted   to   no   more   than   four    hundred   and  tion  on  ni'-  subject,    expre-,sed  sii  liiise,   that   it 
bcven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty.    The, should  be  thought  deiirable  to  continue  the  canal 


Susquehanna     country    citing    nearly    one-fifth 
stronger,  even  in  a  numerical  point  of  view,  than 
the  whole  state  of  Maryland  together.     But  the 
population,  at   present,  seated   within  the   Sus- 
quehanna country   may  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  active,  vigorous,  and  productive  of  any 
within  our  union  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  re- 
collect the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  population 
in  every  direction  over  the  United  States,  where 
both  soil   and  climate  are  friendly  to  human  ex- 
istence, it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last   census,    there  will  be  found   within  those 
limits,  which  we  have  designated  as  the  Susque- 
hanna country,  a  population  of  at  least  one  mil- 
lion of  souls  ;  the  great  mass  of  whose   exports 
and  imports,  to  and  from  all  foreign  nations,  can 
only    be   effected    by  means  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  through  that  sea-port  which  shall   be  ren- 
dered   most  cheaply  and  easily  accessible  to  its 
navigable   waters  ;  and,  that  access  can  only  be 
effected,  as  we  conceive,  through  the  proposed 
canal  from  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

"  It  may  startle  the  apprehension   of  some  to 
find  that  we  have  approached,  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  which  we  designate  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna  country,  so  near  to  the  grand  Erie  ca- 
nal of  New  York,  as  to  include  the  upper  ends  of 
the  Seneca  aud  Cayuga  lakes,  which  have   beea 
generally  considered  by  the  citizens  of  New  York 
as  forming  properly  a  part  of  their  great   work. 
And  this,  in  some  respects,  is  true.     But  it  is  a 
first  principle  in  all  commercial  operations,  that 
all   commodities   will  always  be  sent  to  market 
along  that  route  over  which  they  can  be  trans- 
ported   soonest   and  cheapest.     It  is  a  fact  then, 
that  the  transportation  down  the  river  is  accessi- 
ble  so  much  sooner,  and   is  so  much  cheaper, 
than   down  the   lake   and  the  grand  Erie  canal, 
that,  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty-five  cents 
more  per  busliel  is  given  for  wheal  at  the  naviga- 
ble points  of  Owcgo,  Bath,  &c.  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  be  sent  down   that  river  to  Baltimore, 
than  can  Ije  afforded  for  it  any  where  on  the  lakes, 
to  be  sent  to  the  tide.     In  consequence  of  which 
great   quantities  of  wheat,  and  other  commodi- 
ties are  annually  sent  across  from  those  lakes,  to 
the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  down  to  Baltimore. 
"  The  costs  and  charges  of  navigating  an   ark 
of  forty  tons  burthen,  which  is  the  average  ton- 
nage of  those  vessels  from  Owcgo  to  Conewago, 
a  distance  of  two    hundred   and   fifty   miles,  is 
about  fifty  dillars,  and  somewhat  proportionally 
more  orhss,  from  any  point  higher  up  or  lower 
down  the  river.     But  from  Conewago,  or  Colum- 
bia, a   distance,  at   farthest,  of  not   more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  miles,  by  the  river  channel,   to 
tide;  the   exjHnse   of  navigating  a  similar   ark 
down   the  torrent,  (and  with   a  burthen  of  more 
than  fifty  tons,  no  one  will  venture  to  descend,)  is 
from  fifty  to  seventy  dollars.     Thus  constituting 
more    than   one   half  of   the    whole  expense  of 
navigating   the    river  from  any   of  its  highest 
points  ;  independent  of  the  insurance,  which  to 
Conewago  is  nothing,  or  not  more  than  one  half 
per  cent,  but    which  from  Conewago  t^i   tide  is 
worth  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  cargo  ;  but  on  the  proposed  canal,  from  Con- 
ewago   to    Baltimore,    tlie    whole     expense    of 
transportation   through,  would   not   exceed  half 
that  amount.     The  proposed   canal,  then,  would 
be  the  means  of  saving,  in  the  descenaing  n:nvi- 
ga'ioii,  one  fourth  in    the  expense  of  transp.iita- 
tion  from  the  most  remote  point,  and  all  the  pre- 
iiiiuiiib  for  insurance." 

To  the  following  extracts,  we  would  invite  par- 
ticular attention,  ri  the  many  whom  we  know 
have.  Without  sulh  ieut  knowledge  of,  or  ivflec- 
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on  to  Baltimore,  after  striking  tide  water  at  Poi  t 
Deposit. — 

"  But,  it  has  been  asked  with  some  degree  of 
surprise,  by  many  intelligent  citizens  ;  where- 
fore proceed  farther  with  the  canal  after  you 
have  passed  the  great  river  obstruction,  and 
reached  such  good  tide  navigation  as  that  from 
Port  Deposit  and  Havre  de-grace  to  Baltimore  ? 
This  surprise  seems  to  have  been  excited,  and 
the  inquiry  to  have  been  made  from  not  advert- 
ing to  the  nature  and  object  of  canal  navigation. 
The  great  object  of  all  canals  has  been  to  open  a 
communication  by  which  bulky  and  heavy  com- 
modi'ies  can  be  cheajihj  and  readily  ivater  borne 
from  the  place  of  production  to  the  market  or 
place  of  sale.  And,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  is  at- 
taining this  object,  every  break  in  the  concinuity 
of  the  voyage  of  the  canal  vessel,  every  inter- 
ruption in  the  passage,  end  every  trans  shipment 
of  the  commodity  must  be  attended  with  delay 
and  expense  ;  and,  consequently,  produce  an  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  transportation.  It  is  from 
these  considerations,  as  will  be  seen,  on  an  in- 
spection of  the  maps  of  the  canal  routes  of  all 
European  countries,  that  all  canals  have  been 
continued  to  a  great  market,  sea-port,  or  place 
of  sale  and  consumption.  The  same  principles 
have  governed  in  directing  the  route,  and  con- 
tinuation of  al  tlie  canals,  that  have  been  made 
in  our  own  country  ;  or  where  they  have  been 
disregarded  or  overlooked,  the  evil  has  been 
loudly  complained  of  when  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  the  defect,  but  at  a  very  great  expense. 
The  Middlesex  canal  in  Massachusetts,  instead 
of  stopping  at  the  head  of  tide,  where  the  navi- 
gation is  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  desired,  of; 
its  kind,  is  carried  along  side  of  it  four  milesl 
further  into  the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  great 
E]-ie  canal  of  New  York  is  no  where  connected , 
■with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  by  the  side  ofl 
which  it  passes,  although  it  is  in  many  placesi 
exceedingly  good,  and,  for  some  distance  above  | 
Albany,  the  canal  passes  just  alongside  of  the! 
tide  navigation.  In  speaking  of  the  Potomac' 
canal,  Mr.  Gallatin  observes,  that  "  tlie  legisla 
tive  impartiality  which  has  required  the  canal  to| 
enter  the  river  at  the  very  head  of  tide,  in  order 
that  Virginia  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  be- 
coming the  depot  of  its  commerce  with  Mary- 
land, has  very  much  injured  its  utility  to  the 
country  at  large."  And,  speaking  of  the  James 
river  canal,  he  observes,  that  one  of  its  princi 
pal  faults  consisted  in  its  not  being  continued 
down  into  the  port  itself,  instead  of  being  stop- 
ped at  the  upper  end  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  market  for  the  produce  brought  down  the 
Santee  river  is  Charleston  in  South  Carolina; 
and  the  river  boats  were  obliged,  at  the  mouth  of 
♦he  river,  to  enter  the  sea,  and  to  reach  that 
port  by  a  navigation  along  the  sea  shore,  for 
which  they  were  not  calculated.  To  remedy 
that  inconvenience,  and  to  insure  a  permanent 
navigation,  a  canal  was  opened,  uniting  the  Santee 
with  Cooper  river,  which  empties  into  the  har- 
bour of  Charleston.  Thus  it  appears,  as  well 
from  general  principles  as  from  experience,  in 
our  own  country  and  in  others,  that  a  canal,  in 
order  to  produce  all  the  benefits  expected  from 
such  navigation,  must  be  continued  down  actually 
into  the  market  or  sea  port. 

But  there  never  was  a  case,  perhaps,  in  which 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  canal  down  into 
the  very  port  could  be  sustained  by  more  cogent 
and  incontrovertible  reasons  and  proofs,  than 
that  of  the  instance  now  under  consideration. — 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one,  at  all  con 
versant  with  the  nature  of  tide  navigation,  that 
the  arks  and  boats  by  which  any  of  our  interior 
streams  are  navigated,  are  utterly  unfit  to  con- 
tend with  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  exposed 
deep  waters  of  the  tide  any  where  along  the  sea-| 


board  ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
never  been  attempted  where  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  It  is  true,  that  for  several  years  after 
the  trade  down  the  Susquehanna  began  to  open, 
the  bold  enterprise  of  the  boatmen  of  that  liver 
temptedthem  to  put  out  upon  the  Chesapeake  in 
their  rude  frail  barks,  with  a  determination,  if 
practicable,  to  pursue  their  way  to  market  ;  but 
the  accidents,  disappointments  and  losses,  were 
soon  found  to  be  so  very  great,  that  all  ideas  of 
such  perilous  voyages  were  abandoned;  and  they 
are  now  never  tliuughl  of  or  attempted.  The 
cargoes  of  the  Susquehanna  river  boats  are  now 
always  trans-shipped,  at  Port  Deposit,  into  bay 
craft,  and  sent  thence,  round  by  the  Chesapeake 
to  Baltimore.  The  proposed  canal  then,  from 
the  basin  of  Baltimore  to  a  point  opposite  Port 
Deposit,  may  be  considered  as  intended  to  con 
tinue,  expedite,  and  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  any  commodities  from  the  Susquehanna  coun- 
try, instead  of  stopping  them  at  the  head  of  tide, 
and  sending  them,  th'jnce,  round  by  the  Chesa-, 
peake.  A  fair  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  con  I 
venieuces  and  inconveniences  of  each,  of  the 
canal,  and  of  the  bay  route,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  particulars,  will  place  their  compara 
tive  merits  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  and  ena- 
ble everv  one,  at  once,  understandingiy  to  decide 
which  of  them  deserves  the  preference. 

"The  average  tonnage  of  the  arks,  that  de- 
scend the  Susquehanna  is,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, about  forty  tons  each.  We  will  take  the 
case  of  such  an  ark,  and  suppose  her  cargo  to 
consist  of  one  or  other  of  die  three  most  impor- 
tant productions  of  the  Susquehanna  couniry ; 
that  is,  of  coal,  of  grain,  or  of  flour.  By  the 
way  of  the  proposed  canal,  her  cargo  would 
reach  Baltimore  in  a  distance  of  forty  miles  ;  but, 
by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  it  would  have 
to  travel  seventy  miles.  .A.Ilowing  for  every  pos 
sible  delay,  any  way  incident  to  the  mode  of 
transportation,  and  the  passage  by  the  canal  to 
Baltimore  could  be  effected  in  two  days  ;  but  at 
Port  Deposit  there  would,  on  an  average,  be  a 
delay  of  five  days  for  getting  a  bay  craft  into 
which  to  trans-ship  the  cargo;  and  when  that 
was  done,  the  passage  to  Baltimore,  on  an  aver- 
age, could  not  be  made  in  less  than  three  days 
more  ;  the  delay  and  passage  by  the  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  would,  then  Qe  eight  days.  We  will 
suppose  the  toll  to  be,  as  in  New  York,  gradua- 
ted on  the  several  commodities,  passing  on  the 
canal,  according  to  their  respective  natures,  in 
bulk,  weight,  quantity,  and  value.  Let  us  then 
set  down  the  average  of  the  three  commodities  of 
coal,  grain,  and  flour,  at  one  cent  a  ton,  per 
mile  ;  that  will  be  forty  cents  a  ton,  or  six- 
teen dollars  for  the  whole  cargo  through  to  Bal- 
timore. The  freight  on  a  canal  has  never  been 
reckoned  at  more  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile  ; 
which  would  amount  to  just  sixteen  dollars  more  ; 
but  in  this  instance,  such  an  allowance  for  freight 
would  be  entirely  too  much  ;  because  the  only 
additional  cost  to  the  ark,  when  moving  on  the 
canal,  instead  of  laying  still  until  sold,  would  be 
the  hire  of  the  towing  liorsts  and  attendants, 
which  could  not  exceed  five  dollars.  The  toll 
and  freight  of  either  of  those  commodities  would 
not,  then,  exceed  twenty  one  dollars  by  the  way 
of  the  canal  ;  but,  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  freight  on  coal  is  one  dollar  per  ton  ;  on 
grain,  it  is  one  dollar  seventeen  cents  per  ton,  or 
three  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-eight  pounds,  or 
what  is  called  running  measure ;  on  flour,  it  is 
eight  cents  a  barrel,  or  eighty -two  cents  a  ton, 
averaging  the  barrels  at  two  hundred  and  eigh 
teen  pounds  each.  I'o  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  trans-shipping  the  cargo  of  an  ark  of  for 
ty  tons,  which  is  estimated  at  live  dollars  more  ; 
so  that  every  forty  tons  of  coal  is  charged  with 
an  expense,  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  of 


forty-five  dollars,  every  lorty  tons  of  grain  with 
an  expense  of  fifty-two  dollars,  and  every  lorty 
tons  «f  flour  with  thirty-eight  dollars.  We  say 
nothing  of  waste,  and  deterioration  by  trans- 
shipping, of  perils,  &c.  whicli  might  make  these 
differences  still  greater.  This  comparative  view 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  routes  from 
Port  Deposit  to  Baltimore,  will  stand  thus: 

Canal. 
Distance,        ....         40  miles. 
Delay  and  passage,         .  .  .2  days. 

Freight   and  toll  on  forty  tons  of  coal, 
grain  or  flour.        ...  21  dols. 

The  Chetajieake. 

Distance,            .            .            .  .70  miles. 

Delav,  trans-shipping  and  passage,  8  days. 

Freight,  &c.  on  forty  tons  coal,  45  dolls. 

Freight,  &c.  on  forty  tons  grain,  52  dolls. 

Freight,  Sec.  on  forty  tons  flour,  38  dolls. 

These  advantages  are  perfectly  obvious  and 
decisive.  And  from  this  statement  it  is  also 
clear,  that  with  this  continuation  of  the  propo- 
sed canal  from  Port  Deposit,  no  other  market 
whatever  can,  with  any  thing  like  the  same  ad- 
vantages, come  in  competition  with  that  of  Bal- 
timore; because,  to  reach  any  other  sea-port 
would  require  trans  shipment  at  Port  Deposit, 
additional  tolls,  exposures,  delays,  and  the  trav- 
elling a  much  greater  distance  by  canal  and  natu- 
ral navigation.  But,  if  the  proposed  canal  were 
to  end  at  Port  Deposit,  or  to  have  no  locks,  or 
communication,  near  that,  with  the  river,  by 
which  it  could  be  entered,  all  commodities 
brought  down  to  the  tide,  at  that  place,  over  the 
bed  of  the  river,  must  necessarily  be  trans- 
shipped, and  might  betaken  toother  markets 
which  they  might  reach  as  conveniently,  as  soon, 
and  at  as  little  expense  as  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  believed 
'that,  taking  advantage  of  the  most  favoural)le 
j floods,  for  some  time  after  the  proposed  canal 
I  may  have  been  completed,  a  considerable  por- 
jtion  of  commodities  will  continue  to  be  taken 
down  the  bed  of  the  river  to  tide;  to  all  such, 
the  locks  at  Havre-de  grace,  and  the  canal 
thence  to  Baltimore,  would  open  and  afford  a 
most  inviting,  convenient,  and  safe  mode  of  be- 
ing transported  dii-eotly,  and  expeditiously,  to 
the  ciiy  of  Baltimore  ;  one  from  which  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  no  river  vessel  would  willingly 
turn  away,  and  send  the  commodities  with  which 
she  was  freighted  to  any  other  market  whatever. 

"  The  price  of  the  transportation  of  wheat  on 
the  river  from  Owego,  Bath,  or  any  other  point 
on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
is  about  twenty  five  cents  a  bushel,  down,  and 
round  to  Baltimore ;  or,  at  the  average  race  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  forty  tons  of 
all  articles  down  to  tide  only  ;  more  than  half  of 
which  is  paid  for  the  transportation  on  the  river 
from  Conewago  to  tide  ;  independent  of  tiic  risk, 
I  which  is  estimated  as  equal  to  from  seven  to  ten 
jper  cent.  But  on  the  canal,  the  commodity 
I  would  be  exposed  to  no  risk,  little  delay,  and 
comparatively  a  small  expense.  Let  us  now  ex- 
tend the  comparative  view  we  have  before  exhi- 
bited, to  the  whole  of  the  two  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Conewago  falls  to  Baltimore.  Let 
us  say,  that  each  of  the  three  articles  of  coal,  of 
grain,  and  of  flour,  is  charged  with  a  toll  through 
of  one  dollar  a  ton  ;  and,  that  the  freight  of  each 
ark  would  amount  to  ten  dollars  through ;  and, 
that  the  delay  and  passage  would  amount  to  four 
days  on  the  canal.  From  Conewago  to  tide,  by 
the  river,  the  delay  and  passage  may  be  set  down 
<!.L  two  days,  and  tbe  freight  and  pilotage  at  fifty 
.lollars  for  each  ark  of  forty  tons.  The  contrast 
between  the  expense  of  transportation  on  the  two 
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routes  from  Coiiewagoto  Baltimore,  (apart  from 
insurance)  will  stand  thus: 

By  the  Catial. 
Distance,        ....         93  miles. 
Delay  and  passage,         .  .  .4  days. 

Toll    and   freight  through  for  an  ark  of 

forty  tons,     .  .  .  .        50  dolls. 

Hiver  and  Bay  A'aviffation. 
Distance,        ....       130  miles. 
Delay  and  passage,         .  .  .10  days. 

Freight,  &c.  on  coal,  .  .  95  dolls. 

Freight,  &c.  on  grain,  .  .    102  dolls. 

Freight,  &c.  on  flour,       .  .  88  dolls. 

Thus  the  proposed  canal,  when  completed 
-would  be  the  means  of  saving  full  one  half  of  the 
present  price  of  transportation  trom  Conewago 
to  Baltimore,  on  every  forty  tons  of  commodi- 
ties brought  clown  the  river,  from  any  point  be 
yoiid  the  head  of  tlie  falls:  and  would,  there- 
fore, be,  in  effect,  offering  a  bounty  to  that 
anit  unt  for  all  commodities  exported  from  the 
Subtjuchanna  country,  as  an  encouragement  for 
their  increase. 

'  ( To  be  continued.) 

EQUESTRIAN  PERFORMANCES. 


KAPID  TRAVELLING  AND    PRINTING. 

The  President's  Message  was  transported  from 


seconds  ;  and  three   hours,  twenty-six  minutes, 
and  eight  seconds  within  the  time  allowed  him. 

On  Wednesday,  June  2r,  1^59,  Jenison  Shafto, 
Esq.  performed  a  match  against  time,  on  New 
market  Heath;  the  conditions  of  which  were,  he 
was  to  ride  fifty  miles  (having  as  many  horses  as 
he  pleased)  in  two  successive  hours,  which  he 
accomplished  with  ten  horses,  in  one  hour,  forty- 
nine  minutes  and  seventeen  seconds. 

In  1761,  a  match  was  made  between  Jenison 
Shafto  and  HugoMeynel,  Esqrs.  for  two  hundred 
guineas  ;  Mr.  Shafto  to  get  a  person  to  ride  one 
hundred  miles  a  day  (on  any  one  horse  each  day) 
for  twenty  nine  days  together  ;  to  have  any  nuin 
ber  of  horses  not  exceeding  twenty-nine.  The 
person  chose  by  Mr.  Shafto  was  Mr.  John  Wood- 
cock, who  started  on  Newmarket  Heath 
of  May,  1761,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morni 


OF   THE 


finished    (having  used  only  fourteen   horses)  on  following  sum 
the  first  ol  June,  about  six  in  the  evening  in    England,  i 


PROGNOSTICATIONS 

WEATHER. 

Mr.  Kirwan  has   laid  down  the  following  plan, 

from  observations  that  have  been  made  in  England, 

during  a  period  of   112  years;  namely,   1677  to 

1789,   vide    "  Transactions  of  the    Royal    Irish 

-Icademy,"  vol.  v.  1.    When  no  storm  has  either 

preceded  or  followed    the   vernal    equinox,  the 

succeeding  summer  is  in  general  drv,  or  at  least 

so,  five  times   out  of  six.     2.  If  a  storm  happen 

from  an  easterly  point,  on  the  19th,  20th,  or  21st 

day  of  May,  the  ensuing  summer,  will  four  times 

in  five,  be  also  dry.     The  same  event  generally 

takes  place   if  a  storm  arise   on  the  25th,  26th, 

or  27th  days  of  March,   in  any  point  of  the  com- 

,  ,Pass.      3.   Should   there  be   a  storm,  either  at 

the  4th' south-west  or  west-south-west,  on  the  19ih  <'Oth 

ng,  and  or  the    1^9th,   20th,  21st,  or  22d  of  March,  the 

'^""~ mer  is  ivet   five  times   out   of  six. 


Ti,„  1  „.  1     •     o     ^      I         "-"  '"    '-"•&">"",  if  the  winters  and   sprines  be  drv 

The  last  week   in  September,   1781,  a  great  they  are   mostly   cold  ;    but    ^        '         "        ^' 


^^'t^^r^  '''ti  ""'■  !?"^''^  '^"■•^^  ^-^^^^:'?o  theL''1nS«t1^n7:n^:r:faS 
!u'_'.-"".^"'^'^^^°';''^''°"'^".'^  guineas,  twenty- ded  the  following  maxims;   which  beinq  there- 


three  miles  in  one  hour,  round  the  Flat  at  NeW-  suit  of  observatronsrm'ade'by  accur^ieinqurrerV 
the  Office  of  the   National  Intelligencer,   to  the  mmut^s  and  t^'n'sec'^ndr*™^'    "        '■""\"St 'of  ^.^"'ILtV^ '''^^^ 

"~        ■       "  „  ^TV^'h,  1792.    To  decide  a  wager  of  fifty  tV'Sr^^^^^^ 

pounds,   between  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr  " •■'       ■  uic  au,.5.nis. 


Printing   Office   in    Baltimore,    distance   thirty 
eijiht   miles,   and  there  printed   and   published, 
all  in  five  hours.     This  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
following  Equestrian  Performances. 

Hdit.  Am.  Far. 

One  of  the  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  in 
England  occurred  in  the  year  1604,  in  the  rtign 
of  James  I.  when  John  Lepton,  Esq.  Kenwick, 
in  Yorkshire,  who  was  one  of  his  Majesty's 
grooms,  undertook  to  ride  five  times  between 
London  and  York,  from  Monday  morning  till 
Saturday  night.  He  accordingly  set  out  from 
St.  Martin's  le-Grand,  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning  af  the  26th  of  May,  and  arrived  at 
York  on  the  same  day,  between  five  and  six  in 
the  afternoon ;  rested  there  that  night  and  the 
next  day  returned  to  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  where  he  staid  till 
about  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  reached 
York,  a  second  time,  about  seven  at  night,  from 
whence  he  set  off  again  for  London  abuut  three 
in  the  morning,  and  reached  London  be 
tween  seven  and  eight.  He  set  off  again  for 
York  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, and  getting  there  between  seven  and 
eight  at  night,  completed  his  undertaking  in 
five  days.  On  the  Monday  following  he  left 
York,  and  came  to  his  .Majesty's  court  at  Green- 
wich, as  fresh  and  as  ciieerful  as  when  he  first 
set  out. 

In  1701,  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  gentleman,  of  Kirby 
Lonsdale,  in  Cumberland,  for  a  wager  of  five 
hundred  guineas,  rode  a  galloway  of  his,  on  the 
Swift,  at  Carlisle,  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
successive  hours. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Cooper  Thornhill,  masterof  the 
Bell  Inn,  at  Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  made  a 
match,  for  a  considerable  sum,  to  ride  three 
times  between  Stilton  and  London.  He  was  al- 
lowed as  many  horses  as  he  pleased,  and  to  per- 
form it  in  fifteen  hours.  He  accordingly  staited 
€>n  Monday,  April  29,  1745,  and  rode, 

h.  m.  sec. 

From  Stilton  toShoreditch  church, 

London,  (71  miles)  in         .  3  52     59 

From  London  to  Stilton,  in     .         .      3  50     57 

From  Stilton  to  London,  in     .     .        3  49     56 

Which  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  in 
eleven  hours,  thirty-three  minutes,  and  fiftv-two 


against  ime  viz.  one  huiidred  and  twenty-  Farther,  wet  samm'eL'are  mTt  ylt  eXd  Uh 
seven  English  miles  m  nine  hours.  On  the  6th  an  increased  quantity  of  f;  uil  on  the  whte  thorn 
o  October  he  started,  m  a  valley  near  the  Cur-  and  dog  rose  ;  nay.'the  uncommon  fn  tf,  ness 
ragh  course  where  two  miles  were  measured,  of  these  shrubs  is  considered  as  the  pre  ale  of 
in  a  circular  direction:  each  time  he  encompassed  an  intensely  cold  winter.  3.  A  severe  winTer  is 
the  course  It  was  regularly  marked.  During  the  always  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  "r^nes 
interval  of  changing  hoises,  he  refreshed  himself  and  other  birds  of  passage,  at  an  early  p  t  od 
with   a   mouthtul  of  brandy  and  water,  and  was  ,„  autumn-because  they  never   migrate  somh- 

110  more  than  six  hours  and  twenty  one  minutes,  ward  till  the  cold  season  has  commenced  in  the 

111  completing  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  northern  regions.  4.  It  frequent  showers  full  in 
miles;  of  course  he  had  two  hours  and  thirty-  the  month  of  Septeiiber,  it  seldom  rains  in  Mav 
hve  minutes  to  spare.— Mr.  Wilde  had  no  more  and  the  reverse.  3.  On  the  other  hand  when 
than  ten  hoises  but  they  were  all  blooa.  and  the  wind  often  blows  trom  the  south  west  'duiin? 
Irom  the  stud  of -—  Daley,  Esq.-Whilst  on  either  summer  or  autumn,  when  the  ail' is  uiu- 
horseback,  without  Hllowing  any  thing  for  chang-  sually  cold  for  the  season  both  to  our  sensations 
ing  ot  horses,  he  rode  at  the  rate  of  twentv  and  by  the  thermometer;  at  the  same  time  the 
miles   an  hour,  for  six   hours.     He  was    so  little  mercury  being  low  m  the  barometer  :  under  these 

atigued  with  this  extraordinary  performance,  conditions  a  profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  expected, 
that  he  was  at  the  lurf  Club  House,  in  Kildare  16.  Great  storms,  rains,  or  other  violent  com- 
the  same  evening. 

The  expedition  of  the  express,   with  the   ac 
count  of  the   drawing  of  the    Irish  lottery,  fo, 
1792,  has  never  yet  been  equalled,  as  will  appear 
trum    the   following  road   bill  of  the  third  day's 
express,  Nov.  15,  1792. 

m.  h.  m. 
Holyhead  to  Birmingham  .  163iinll  45 
Birmingham  to  Stratford  upon 

Avon  ...         23i 

Stratford  upon  Avon  to  London  105 


4 
45 


292 


21  34 


October  the  14th,  1791,  a  trotting  match  took 
place  on  the  Rumford  road,  between  Mr. 
Bishop's  brown  mare  18  years  old,  and  Mr 
Green's  chesnut  gelding,  six  years  old,  12  stone 
eath,  for  50  gumeas  a  side,  which  was  won  with 
ease  by  Mr.  BiNhop's  mare.  They  were  to  trot 
sixteen  miles,  which  the  mare  performed  in  fifty- 
six  minutes  and  seme  seconds. 

[^Sjtorting  Anecdotes.'] 


com- 
motions of  the  clouds,  prodi  ce  a  kind  of  crisis 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  they  are  attended  with 
a  regular  succession  either  of  fine  or  bad  weather 
for  some  months.  Lastly,  an  unproductive  year 
mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter;  as  a  rough  and 
cold  autumn  prognosticates  a  severe  winter, 

PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

A  sea  yoyage,  though  it  generally  produces  a 
good  appetite,  does  not  as  often  turnish  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  ;  and  a  ship,  either  for 
comfort  or  luxury,  is  not  usually  the  place  where 
those,  who  attach  value  to  such  matters,  can  oe 
accommodated. 

Still  all  pleasures  are  comparative,  and  the 
icconiinodations,  personal  and  gastronomic,  of 
those  who  from  whatever  cause  are  at  this  day 
induced  to  venture  on  board  ship,  are  so  much 
increased  beyond  any  thing  known  to  the  older 
time,  that,  in  thai  sense,  they  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  both  comfortable  and  luxurious. 

Among  the  wants  which  are  most  sensibly  felt 
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at    sea,    and    which  modern    refinement   and  in- 


cloths  of  the  Steubenville  Factory;  but  we  hav.  jrvrovding  to  the  place  they  aie  designed  to  oc 


genuity  have  found  the  means  of  remedying,  is 
that  ol  fresh  provisions  In  this  respect,  Messrs. 
Kensett  and  Daggett,  of  this  city,  have  accom- 
plished so  much  that  they  can  put  up  fish,  poul- 
try, game,  nay  custards,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
in  any  climate,  and  almost  for  any  time,  with- 
out any  perceptible  alteration  in  their  original 
taste  or  quality.  This  is  chiefly  effected,  wc 
believe,  by  having  them  enclosed  in  tin  cases, 
hermetrically  sealed.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  use  of  these  provisions  is  becoming  ge- 
neral, and  have  much  satisfaction  in  presenting 
to  the  public  the  subjoined  testimonial  of  Com- 
modore Porter  as  to  their  excellence  : 
Co/iy  of  a  letter  from  Com.  Porter  in  answer 
to  Messrs.  Daggett  and  Kensetl,  of  this  city, 
res/iecting  his  opinion  of  their  fireserved  fresh 
provisions. 

"  Washington,  Nov.  13th,  1823, 
"  Gentlemen — Your    letter     of  the   30th    ult 
should  have  been  answered,  at  an  earlier  period 
but  for  unavoidable  absence  and  a  great  press  of 
business. 

"  I  have  given  to  your  preserved  meats  a  fair 
trial,  particularly  the  beef  ard  poultry,  both  for 
the  Hospital  department  and  as  rations,  as  well 
as  at  my  own  table — and  I  have  taken  every  oc 
casion  to  reconr.mend  them  not  only  to  the  offi 
cers  under  my  command,  but  to  others  going  to 
sea.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  bring  them  into 
general  use  in  the  Navy,  and  you  may  calculate 
on  a  favorable  disposition  on  my  part  toward 
your  establishment  so  long  as,  by  your  care  and 
attention  in  putting  up  the  provisions,  you  may 
have  a  title  to  it. 

"  Some  of   the  provisions,  which  I  took  from 
New    York  last  winter,  are  now  on  hand,  and  as 
good  as  the  day  they  were  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

D.  PORTER 


no  doubt  the   truth  of  the  observation  holds  goou  I Li.py  in  the  house.     There  are  but  two  kinds  of 


as  to  every  woollen  factory  in  the  United  States 
established  on  the  same  liberal  scale.  Our  do- 
mestic cottons  wort'  themselves  into  repute;  anc 
nothing  but  a  fair  trial  of  our  domestic  cloths 
is  necessary,  to  produce  a  similar  conviction  as 
to  their  excellence  and  the  economy  of  wearing 
them  altogether,  in  preference  to  foreign  cloths. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

IMPROVED  BEE-HOUSE— Z)escri/i<io;j  of  an 
elegant  one  on  a  large  scale. 

Laughlinsiown,  Oct.  17th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  ask  a  description  of  my  bee-house,  con- 
cerning which,  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  mj 
remissness,  in  not  answering  your  letter  eooner  : 
but  being  myself  "  as  busy  as  a  bee"  all  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  being  conscious  of  an  inability 
to  describe  it  with  suthcient  clearness  and  accu- 
racy, was  the  cause  of  my  delay. 

The  bee-house  is  built  about  eight  perches 
from  my  dwelling  house,  where  a  small  bank 
afforded  a  good  site  for  a  stone  foundation. 
The  foundation  is  circtdar  five  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  inside,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  ri- 
sing eighteen  inches  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  into  this  a  door  opens  so  as  to  admit 
access  into  the  house  below  the  lower  tier  of  hives. 
On  this  stands  the  bee  house,  which  is  ten  sided, 
and  eight  feet  diameter  from  outside  to  outside 
of  the  weatherboarding.  It  is  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  high  from  the  stone  work  to  the  eaves, 
from  whence  the  roof  rises  like  a  cone  support- 
ing a  staff  in  the  centre,  that  is  crowned  by  a  to  the  community  at  large.  There  is  one 
^^j,g  (method  which  I  may  say,   most  universally  pre- 

Tlie  body   of  the  house  is  fo-med  by  framing  vails,    and  that  is,  feeding  in   pens,   and    which 


;oxes  in  the  bee  liousc,  which  being  all  of  one 
size  and  dimensions  will  fit  in  any  part  of  it. 
They  are  six  inches  each  in  height,  and  two, 
three  or  four  of  them  on  each  other,  and  co- 
vered fay  a  lid,  forms  the  hive.  The  main  end 
and  object  of  the  whole  is  to  take  from  the  bees 
their  surplus  honey,  without  killing  them,  as  is 
usual  in  the  common  method  of  managing  that 
industrious  and  useful  insect. 

Verv  respectfully,   your's, 

■  JAMES  CLARKE. 

[In  the  valley  of  Ligonier,  on  the  road  to 
Pittsburg,  we  were  struck  with  aneat  and  tasteful 
building,  and  being  told  it  was  a  bee  house,  we 
ran  to  take  a  peep  at  the  interior  of  it,  while 
the  horses  were  watering.  The  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  honey  which 
may  be  gathered  in  one  of  those  valleys  by  the 
extent  of  preparations  to  accommodate  that  in- 
teresting insect,  made  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  by 
him  so  kinkly  and  minutely  described  below.] 

Jidit.  Am.  Far. 


QUERY— FEEDING  OF  STOCK. 
Dear  Sir, 
The  period  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  far- 
mers will  have  to  feed  their  stock,  and  it  be- 
hoves them  to  feed  in  a  judicious  manner,  with- 
out running  their  provender  too  close.  Now  there 
is  such  contrariety  of  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  which  I  have  never  seen  in  your  valuable 
paper,  that  1  now  submit  it  to  your  numerous 
correspondents,  who  I  hope  will  take  it  into  con- 
sideration,  as  it   is  certainly  of  vast  importance 


Messrs.    Daggett  and  Kensett,  7 
616  Water  street.  New  Yoi  k."   5 


FROM    THE    SCIOTO    GAZETTE. 

THE  STEUBEN  VIL-LE  WOOLLEN 
FACTORY. 

This  establishment,  which  has  been  in  opera- 


cannot  meet  my  approbation. 
Your's  truly, 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture. 
J.  S.  Skivner,  Esq.         . 


EAUoYvaV  OovvespoviAcuce. 


together  ten  planks  of  eleven  and  a  half  feet 
long,  eij,hteen  inches  bioad,  and  two  inches 
thick,  set  upright  on  their  ends  at  the  ten 
angles  of  the  house,  Ueviating  as  much  from 
the  radius  of  a  circle  as  is  necessary  to 
bring  thr-ir  sides  at  a  right-angle,  with  a  cor- 
responding front,  or  face  of  the  building.  This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  one  square 
hive,  and  a  triangular  one  into  each  space  be- 
tween the  iilanks ;  thus  making  places  for  twen- 
tion  for  several  years,  and  has  had  to  encouiiterjty  hives  in  each  tier,  or  circle,  of  which  there' kale  seeds — accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  same, 
the  strong  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favor  of'are  four,  being  eighty  hives  in  all.  The  uprightj'fhe  seeds  I  have  careluUy  sown,  and  will  trms- 
every  thing  of  fore-.-;n  manufacture,  seems,  atjplanks  are  tenanted  into  circular  frame  woikjmit  the  result  of  my  experiments  on  the  same, 
length,  to  have  obtained,  in  some  degree,  the  of  other  plank,  aoove  and  below;  and  the  pla- jto  you  in  proper  time  The  corn  crops  in  this 
high    reputation   to   which   it    has   always  been  ces  to  support  the   different  tiers  of   hives,  aiejsection  of  the  state,   have  this  year,  been  abun 


Oaken  Grove,  Jefferson  Co.  Geo.  Aox".  22c/,  1823. 
Dea'h  Sir, 
I  received   your  favour  of  the  2d  September 
ast,  inclosing  the  parcel  of   wheat,  and  the  sea 


lustly  entitled.  The  owners  deserve  great  ere- 'made  by  letting  inch  boards  into  these  upright 
dit,  not  onl}  for  their  financial  skill  in  collecting  planks,  by  a  dove-tail;  the  whole  is  wcather- 
the  resources  requisite  to  cany  into  operation  so  boarded  and  painted.  The  hives  are  in  the 
expensive  an  establishment,  ijot  for  their  perse-iinside,  and  stand  on  sliders  which  have  a 
verance  in  keeping  it  up  under  many  imposing'.tongue  that  reaches  through  a  notch  in  the 
and  not  a  few  real  embarrassments,  until,  it  may  I  weatherboarding,  lor  a  place  for  the  bees  to  light 
with  propriety  be  sa'd,  it  has  fairly  to  ^rra  itself  ion.  The  point  of  these  tongues,  and  likewise  a 
into  puliiic  favor.  Such  men  are  an  lienor  to  the  circle  above  the  bee  holes,  are  painted  with  the 
state  and  to  the  country,  and  .ue  entitled  toseveral  primary  colours,  so  diyei;sified  that  n' 
something  more  than  the  mert:  good  ivishcs  of  two  of  the  eighty  are  nlike.  The  object  of  such 
the  people  for  their  success.  By  iheir  enterprise,  diversity  is  that  the  pees  will  readily  know  their 
many   thousand  dollars  are  aniiuaily  brought  into  own  hives. 

the  state,  retained  and  kept  in  ciiciilation,  which  The  inside  of  the  house  is  provided  with  cir 
otherwise  would  soon  find  their  way  into  tliejcular  steps  that  wind  round  a  shaft,  and  are 
coffers  of  some  English  nianufacturtr.  .\nd  no'wholly  unconnected  with  the  walls.  The  risers 
small  quantity  of  tfie  produce  hi  the  neighlxir-'of  each  step  are  morticed  through  the  shaft,  and 
hood  of  this  fact<  ry,  finds  a  ready  market,  and'sujiports  the  steps.  The  shaft  itself  has  a  gud 
is  consumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  geon  in  each  end  that  works  in  beam  above,  and 
it  is  raised.  These  are  direct  general  advantages  in  the  floor  below.  Thus  fixed,  the  whole  stairs 
resulting  to  no  incnnsideraijle  portion  of  the  can  lie  turned  round  so  as  to  oring  a  platform,  or 
community.  l^mding  place  that  is  level  with  each  tier  of  hives. 

Now  we  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  quite  as  op|iosue   vny  particular    hive  that  may  be   ne 
great  adifference  in  favor  of  our  domestic  clothsjces->ary  to  work  with. 

over  those  impoi-ted,  as  there  is  in  favor  oi  our|  The  hives  themselves  are  plain  boxes  made 
domestic  cottons  over  imported  cottons.  Weiwuii  inch  lioards,  either  an  oblong  square  of 
speak  with  reference,  more  particularly,  to  thejtwelve  by  eighteen  inches,  or  a  triangular  box, 


dant  ;  though  our  cotion  crops  arc  light,  caus- 
ed by  the  severe  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  ;  and  the  rot  which  has  prevailed  much 
in  many  places.  The  many  theoretic  sketches 
on  this  subject,  recently  published — if  practical, 
appear  not  to  succeed,  probably  arising  from 
want  of  judicious  application. 

You  will  bring  under  obligation  many  citizens 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  by  requesting  from  some 
of  your  experienced  correspondents,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  glanders,  a  disease  incident  to  horses, 
with  its  various  symptoms,  together  with  ihe 
best  known  cure — iis  .i  disease  called  the  glan- 
ders, is  very  destructive  among  our  horses. 
Respectfully  your's,  &c. 

ROBERT  LOWRY. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq, 

We  will  do  it  in  our  next — in  mean  rime  should 
be  glixd  to  hear  from  any  coiiespondent  on  the 
subject.— £rf//.  Am.  Far. 

St.  Mary's  County,   JVov.  20th,  1823. 
Mr.  Skinner, 
Sometime  since,   a   neighbour  told  me  he  saw 
published  in  your  valuable  paper,  that  a  farmer 
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in  New  Y>rk,  made  from  one  acre  of  land,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  bushels  of  Indian  corn — it  would 
be  gratifving«to  ascertain  whether  the  corn  was 
or  was  not  s/ii-ilecl,  as  thecjuantity  to  farmers  in  this 
quarter,  exceeds  any  thing  they  can  make.  We 
thought  that  sixteen  barrels  and  better  than  a 
bushel  of  shelled  corn,  was  doing  pretty  well 
upon  high  land  ;  this  quantity  was  made  by  Jolin 
Simms,  iisq.;  and  it  was  measured  in  the  pre- 
sence of  respectable  neighbours,  upon  whose 
statement  the  greatest  reliance  mav  be  placed. 
Mr.  Simms'  farm  lies  upon  the  Patuxent  river, 
in  St.  Mary's  county — and  he  crops  upon  a  large 

PHILO-AGRICOLAS. 

[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  but  as  it  contains 
some  interestini^  information,  we  send  it  to 
the  printer  without  fear  of  censure  from  the 
liberal  writer.] — J<ilil.  Am  Far. 

Charleston,  12th  Mv.  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
You  will  receive  herewith  a  paper  parcel 
containing  some  Guinea  grass  seed  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  germinate,  as  it 
■was  imported  the  last  year  from  the  West  In- 
dies.— 1  will  endeavor  also,  to  jjrocure  you  some 
of  the  seed  grown  the  present  year 

My  Tuscan   cattle  are  doing  well  ;  I  have  ten 


Now,  INIr.  Editor,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  I  wish  to  elicit  further  information  on 
this  subject,  as  it  appears  to  me  (that  now  the 
duty  In  partly  repealed  upon  leather,)  there  must 
be  either  enormous  protils  accruing  to  the  tanner 
and  cuviier,  or  they  are  at  consideral)ly  more 
expense  in  carrying  through  this  business  than 
people  are  aware  of.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  interests  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

INVESTIGATOR. 

By  the  following  it  appears  that  one  of  our  own 
most  scientific  citizens,  has  discovered  an 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  TANNING. 

The  Gazette  of  last  evening  announces  that  Dr. 
H.  H.  Hayden  of  this  city  has  discovered  a  very 
important  improvement  in  the  art  of  converting 
raw  hides  into  leather,  by  means  of  a  pyroligne- 
ous  preparation,  the  use  of  which  he  has  secured 
by  letters  patent,  under  the  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

By  this  method,  raw  hides,  of  any  description, 
after  the  us'ual  process  of  hairing  and  baiting, 
are  converted  into  excellent  leatlier  in  less  than 
thirty  s/x  hours. 

Pyroligneous  acid,  or  what  may  be  termed 
vinegar  of  ivood,  is  now  to  a  considerable  de- 
haif  bred  calves,  and  twenty  cows,  that  will  have  |gree,  and  promises  to  be  yet  more  extensively,  ap- 
calvcsduring  the  winter.  Our  crops  the  present  j plied  to  the  preservation  of  meats.  In  a  late 
year  are  generally  abundant.  I  do  not  know  whe-  |English  work,  it  is  observed  that  "  at  the  recent 
thcr  they  cultivate  in  yourneighbourhood the  Gui- .anniversary  of  the  Whitehaven  Philosophical 
nea  corn.  It  is  very  good  food  for  man,  hulled  and  [society,  two  specimens  of  meat  cured  with  the 
boiled  as  rice. — Chopped  up  ear  and  stalk,  it  is  } pyroligneous  acid  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the 
excellent  for  animals — It  is  also  used  as  food  ;  members.  They  were  prepared  on  the  "th  of 
for  poultry.     A  friend  of  mine  made  a  hundred 'September  1819.     One  had  beei.  hung  up  at  home 


bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  weigh 
ing  80  lbs.  per  bushel.    Should  you  wish   some 
of  the   seed  I  can  supply  you. 
I  am.   Dear  Sir, 

With  respect,  vour  ob't  serv't, 

J.  MIDDLETON. 


TANNING. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  in  England,  hides  remained  in  tan,  from  one 
to  two  years,  andl.ave  heard  the  alleged  supe- 
riority of  English  leather,  attributed  to  the  gieat- 
er  length  of  time  it  is  undergoing  that  process. — 
It  appears,  however,  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  London  Farmer's  Journal,  of  Septem- 
ber 29th,  that  it  only  takes  from  four  to  six 
months  to  tan,  curry,  dress  and  prepare  the  hide 
for  sale — this  shortening  of  the  time  is  the  effect 
of  modern  science,  applicable  to  the  process  of 
tanning,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  next 

l£dit.  Am.  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal. 

ON  THE  PRICE  OF  LEATHER. 

Kent,   Se/itember  26,  1823. 

Sir — I  had  some  conversation  this  morning 
with  my  collar  maker.  He  complains  of  the 
high  price  of  leather,  and  that  within  the  last 
six  months  there  had  been  a  considerable  advance 
upon  it,  which  led  to  the  following  questions : — 

Q.  What  is  about  the  usual  price  given  by  the 
tanner'  for  a  hide.' — A.  About  sixteen  shillings. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  it  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  tanning  and  currying  ? — 
A.  About  five  pounds. 

Q  How  long  does  it  require  to  dress,  tan,  curry 
and  prepare  the  said  hide  > — A.  From  four  to 
six  months  :  formerly  they  gave  it  more  time  in 
the  pits. 


and  5he  other  had  been  sent  out  by  a  vessel  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  try  the  effect  of  climate 
upon  it,  and  brought  back  on  the  return  of  the 
ship  to  that  port.  They  were  tasted  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  pronounced  to  be  perfectly  sweet, 
fresh,  and  fit  for  use,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen 
months." 

On  the  subject  of  pyroligneous  acid,  its  pre- 
paration and  uses,  as  well  as  tanning  in  a  practi- 
cal view,  we  shall  give  some  interesting  extracts 
in  early  numbers,  as  these  are  topicks  of  general 
concernment. — Fdit.  Am.  Far. 


THE  PASTIME  OF  DESPOTS.  ' 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Voltaire,  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Czar 
Peter,  which  is  worth  extracting,  as  illustra- 
tive of  Russian  despots: — "I  knew  Printz,  the 
great  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Prussia,  who  had 
been  embassador  to  the  Czar  Peter  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  King.  The  commissions  with  which 
he  was  charged  proving  very  acceptable,  the 
Prince  was  desirous  of  giving  him  conspicuous 
marks  of  his  satisfaction,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared,  and  to  which 
Printz  was  invited.  They  drank  brandy,  as  cus- 
tomary with  the  Russians,  and  they  drank  it  to 
a  brutal  excess.  The  Czar  wishing  to  give  a 
particular  grace  to  the  entertainment,  sent  for 
20  of  t"he  Strelitz  guards,  who  were  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  Petersburg,  and  to  every  large 
bumper  which  they  drank,  this  hideous  mon- 
ster struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  these  wretch- 
es. Asa  particular  mark  of  respect,  this  unna- 
tural Prince  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  Am- 
bassador the  pleasure,  ashe  called  it,  of  tryinghis 
skill  upon  these  miserable  creatures.  The  Czar 
was  disposed  to  be  angry  at  his  refusal,  and 
could  not  help  betraying  signs  of  his  displeasure. 
This  is  not  an  invented  tale  :  it  is  to  be  found  in 


the  nai'ratives  of  M.  de  Piiutz,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives.  I  have  a.\'x>  mentioned 
it  to  many  jiersons  who  were  at  Petersburg  at 
the  time,  and  they  all  attested  its  truth." 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROVISION. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth,  it 
appears  that  on  his  being  appointed  executor 
to  a  friend's  will,  he  had  necessarily  occasion 
to  write  to  persons  indclitf  d  to  the  ct^tate,  re- 
questing the  discharge  of  the  debts,  which  ap- 
plications were,  without  a  single  exception,  re- 
sented as  insults,  and  uniformly  answered  by  a 
challenge.  Indeed,  we  collect  from  various  an- 
ecdotes, that  no  greater  or  more  unpardonable 
affront  can  be  offered  to  a  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
than  asking  him  to  pay  liis  debts  ;  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  most  impertinent  proceeding,  and  the 
only  discharge  a  creditor  has  to  expect  in  con- 
sequence, is  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  Possibly, 
in  contemplation  of  this  frequent  source  of  quar- 
rel, and  with  the  intention  of  striking  at  the 
root  of  it,  the  legislature  has  providently  enacted, 
under  the  insurrection  act,  that  any  person  ask- 
ing for  money  shall  be  convicted  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly.    The   following  is  the  clause : "  And 

be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall,  within 
any  proclaimed  district,  or  within  any  county, 
any  part  whereof  shall  be  so  proclaimed,  print, 
write,  post,  publish,  circulate,  send,  or  deliver 
Or  cause  or  procure  to  be  printed,  written,  &c. 
8cc.  demanding  any  money,  any  person  so  of- 
fending shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
idle  and  disorderly  person."  This  provision 
must  have  most  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
gentlemanly  practice  of  askin,g  for  money  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  executor 
or  tradesman  who  so  far  forgets  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  as  to  require  a  settlement  of  his  demand, 
is  speedily  awakened  to  a  sense  of  decorum  l)y 
the  words  of  the  statute,  and  declared  idle  and 
disordei'ly ! 


FROM  THE  NEW  VOKK  ADVOCATE. 

PICKLE  FOR  BEEF  AND  PORK. 
The  following  receipt  for  making  pickle  for 
beef  or  pork,  is  strongly  recommended  to  the 
adoption  of  those  who  pickle  beef  and  pork  for 
family  use.  Persons  in  the  trade,  who  will  adopt 
it,  will  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  beef  and  pork. 
It  has  been  used  by  many  families  in  this  city, 
and  always  approved.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  pickle  in  use  to  be  compared  with 
it.  It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Knickerbocker  Fickle."  Could  this  receipt  be 
generally  adopted,  our  pickled  beef  and  pork 
would  have  certain  preference  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

RECEIPT. 

Six  gallons  water,  9  lbs.  salt,  coarse  and  fine 
mixed,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  3  ounces  salt  petre, 
1  ounce  pearl  ash,  1  gallon  molasses  to  every  6 
gallons  water. 

In  making  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of 
pickle,  the  above  proportions  are  to  be  observed. 
Boil  and  skim  ihese  ingredients  well,  and  when 
cold,  put  it  over  the  beef  or  pork. 

AN  OLD  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  use  of  molasses  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Mitchill,  in  fattening  cattle  and  poultry,  which 
it  increases  in  size,  and  communicates  a  fine  fla- 
vour to  their  meat.  [If  given  with  /lan  cakes,  as 
boys  get  it  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  would  it  not  be 
still  better  ?] 
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TRUTH  AND  YOUNG  ROMANCE. 

A  SON(i. 

Young  Romance  through  roses  straying. 

Saw  old  Truth  trudge  lainely  on  ; 
One  in  pleasure's  liglit  was  playing, 

The  other  sigh'd  for  pleasures  gone  : 
Cries  Romance,  "  O  rest  a  minute. 

And  discuss  our  views  of  Earth  : — 
Yours  may  have  most  prudence  in  it, 

But  in  mine  is  all  the  mirth." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Truth,  "  this  world  discloses 

Nought  but  vain  delusive  wiles. 
Thorns  are  under  all  your  roses. 

Sadness  follows  all  your  smiles  :" 
— Cries  Romance,  "  Perhaps  I  often 

Colour  life  with  tints  too  warm  ; 
Yet  my  viarmth  a  shade  may  soften. 

While  your  coldness  chills  a  charm." 

"What  is  Love  ?"  the  sage  then  asks  him — 

"Love — in  summer-hours  so  sweet  ? 
Winter  weather  soon  unmasks  him, 

And  your  idol  proves  a  cheat  !" 
"  Love  !"  the  youth  replies,  "  O  sever 

Real  love  from  vain  deceits  ; 
Constant  Love  brings  hours  that  never 

Lose  their  sunshine  or  their  sweets." 

"  Friendshifi,  too,  you  call  a  treasure. 

But,"  says  Truth,  "  it  is  a  tie 
Loosely  worn  'mid  scenes  of  pleasure. 

And  when  fortune  frowns — thrown  by." 
"  Friendship,"  he  replies,  "possesses 

Worth  which  no  dark  change  destroys  ; 
Seeking,  soothing  our  distresses. 

Sharing,  doubling  all  our  joys." 

"  Go,"  says  Truth,   "  'tis  plain  we  never 

Can  such  hostile  thoughts  combine  ; 
Folly  is  your  guide  for  ever. 

While  dull  sense  must  still  be  mine." 
Cries  the  Boy — "  Frown  on,  no  matter. 

Mortals  love  my  merry  glance  ; 
E'en  in  Truth's  own  paths  they  scatter 

Roses  snatch'd  from  yeung  Romance." 


"mm  i^M^w^^. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  12,  1S23. 


it?'  The  Editor  has  it  in  contemplation,  after 
the  completion  of  this  volume,  to  publish  along 
with  each  Farmer,  one  half  sheet  or  four  pages 
extra. — These  extra  pages  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  insertion  of  advertisements  relating  exclu- 
sively to  such  objects  as  Farmers  and  Planters 
are  particularly  concerned  in — such  as  the  sale 
of  live  stock  of  all  kinds — implements  of  hus- 
bandry— household  articles — real  estate — fruit 
trees — seeds — overseers  wanted,  or  wanting  pla- 
ces, together  with  a  complete  account  of  the 
drawings  of  all  the  Maryland  state  lotteries,  and 
a  summary  of  passing  news  of  general  interest. — 
This  extra  half  sheet,  containing  matter  of  tran- 
sient consequence,  will  not  he  paged,  and  therefore 
need  rot  interfere  with  the  binding  of  the  regular 
volume  In  the  autumn  of  each  year,  it  is  propo- 
sed to  send  also  to  every  subscriber  nn  jigriculttirat 
jllmanacl^ — which  besides  containing  what  is  fouu( 
in  ordinary  almanacks,  will  furnish  a  number  of 
valuable  recipes  and  hints  useful  to  the  farmer, 
and  especially  to  the  housewife.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  additional  offerings  to  our  patrons 
the  subscription  will  be  five  dollars  in  all  cases 
and  the  Editor  will  guarantee  the  actual  receipt 
of  every  number  of  the  paper. 

Great  inconvenience  has  been  found  to  result 

from  the  difficulty  of  procuriug   for  remittance 

^  foitr  dollars,    and  >Ye  arc  well  assured,  that   a 


large  proportion  of  o^r  subscribers  were  willing  their  influence,  and  to  secure,  by  nevti  ct.isjng 
to  pay  live,  for  the  paper  as  it  is;  but  we  have  importunities,  both  executive  recommendation, 
found  it  more  agreeable  to  offer  them  a  full  and  legislative  protection  to  their  peculiar  con- 
euuix'utent,  as  we  persuade  ourselves  we  shall  cerns.  Agriculture,  alike  unpretending  and  un- 
do by  the  proposed  addition  of  four  pages  and  an  ^obtrusive,  either  stands  mute,  or  is  heard  as 
agiicultural  almanack.  angels   visit  us,  "rarely    and    far  between."     It 

^^Q  ■— ^  follows   that  few   measures  are   ever  concocted, 

,  .    ,  .  .  ,      so  to  say,  in  the  Agricultural   Committee  room, 

i)7»  We  are  sorry  to  think  It  necessary  to  make  ^^  engross  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress; 
any  apology  to  our  subscribers,  tor  occupying  a  j^jj^g^,^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^.  j^t^rest^  ^^  engage  no  more 
page  or  two  of  our  paper,  occasionally  on  the  ^j-  jj^^jj,  i^ttention,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
subject  of  CANALS,  at  points  where  they  may  importance,  and  the  population  concerned  there- 
form  great  thorough  tares  tor  internal  commerce  ;  i^_  ji^p  Sessions  of  Congress  would  be  shortened 
we  say  we  are  sorry,  because  a  is  obviouslv  im-  [^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^  ji^^j,.  .g^e^t  duration.  The 
possible  that  fperi/ article  ot  a  paper  should  oegj^j^jiug  QQj^^jjjggQjj^gj.;j,yj^^,,g_  ^^.^  ^^j.^^,^, ,  , 
equally  interesting  in  a  local  point  'ot  view  toj,,^^g  ^j^i^,  gi^.^  j^  (,„_  than  to  act  on  the  defen- 
every  reader— so  it  is  obvious,  that  when  we  cal L^j^g  .  ^^  ^gg  ^j^^^  Congress  in  building  up  fences 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  new,  cheaper  and  ^^^^j  j^j  g^j^j         .^j    ^^    -y^,  jjj,^;g^j^   ^^_ 

more  expeditious    road  to  market,  we  thereby  "  °   "^  °      .    >      "      _ 

teach  them,  whereby  they  can  save  time  and  la- 
bour heretofore  employed  in   (rans/wrtacion,  to 
be  now  employed  in  /iroduction  ;  in  other  words 
we  point  out  how  they  can  increase  the  fruits, 
and  generally,  of  course,  augment  the   income 
of  their  estate.     Now,  how  more  appropriately 
can  we  employ  a  fiortion  of  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal, than    by  exposing  to  the   view    of  farmers, 
where,   and  how,   and  for  what   cost,  and   with 
hat  benefit  such  canals  or  roads  to  market  can 
be   opened  ! — and  then,  if  these  expositions  ap- 
ply only  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and   Mary- 
land, to  day,  will  the  enlightened  patron  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Carolinas  say,  you  have   too 
much  about   canals,  what   care  I  for  the  Susque 
hanna   canal  ?  no,  he  will  reflect  that  what  im 
proves   and  muUiplies  the  resources  of  a  single 
state,    adds    strength   and    glory   to  the    whole 
union — for  we  are  emphatically  onefieofile.    Sup- 
pose a  citizen    of  Maine   or   of  Georgia,  in  the 
best  society  of  London  or   Paris,  where  the  en- 
terprise and  powers  and  the  enlightened  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  nations,  as  displayed  by 
their  great  public  works,  is  the  theme  of  discus- 
sion, would    he  not  proudly   point  to  the   great 
works  of  New  York,  as  the  works  of  his  country , 
the  glory  of  his  ?iation  ?  and  if  we  speak  lo  day 
of  the   Susquehanna  canal,  which  touches  "  the 
pocket  nerve,"  of  a  large  portion  of  New  York, 
more   than  half  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  Mary- 
land, let  our  friends  in  other  states  remember, 
that  we  are  as  ready  to  turn  to  them   and  their 
particular  interests,  whenever  the  materials  are 
presented  for  doing  so. 

07^  A  JUDICIOUS  APPOINTMENT— Ne- 
ver  was   there  made  a  more   appropriate  selec 
tion,   than  that  of  Gen.  S.   Van    Ransellaer, 
one  of  the  best,  and  most  unostentatious  of  men, 
and   patriots — to  preside    on    the   CommiUee    of 
Agriculture,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. — 
It  aftords    another   proof   of  the   knowledge    of 
mankind,  and  the    ready    adaptation    of  talent 
and  character  to  particular  objects   which    cha- 
racterises the  official  acts  of  the  present   able 
anddiscerning  Speaker  of  that  body.  Agriculture, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  the  most  important  con- 
cern which  can  attract  the  regard  of  the  Repre 
sentatives  of  a  free  and  essentially   agricultural 
community — one    which     ought     to    predomin- 
ate, and    control,   ;/  there  must    be    subordina- 
tion and  subserviency  of    one  class  to  another, 
in  the   order  of  human  affairs  ;    but   her  advo 
cates  and  followers  are  so  dispersed,  and  possess 
so  little,  either  of  the  means  or  the  disposition 
to    confer,   for  the   concentration  of  their  opi 
nions,    and   the    preservation   of    their    power, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  exists  no 
such  spirit,  as  an  esjirit  du  cor/is  amongst  them. 
Hence,  while  other  particular  classes,  that  live, 
and   move,  and  have  their  being   by  the  fruits 


couragement  and  protection,  to  other  branches 
of  industry,  and  to  other  institutions,  does  not 
trespass  for  their  materials,  on  the  rights  and 
prosperity  of  the  landed  interest. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  opposed 
te  giving  timely  and  suitable  encouragement  to 
domestic  industry;  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be 
done  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  to  any  extent, 
when  it  can  be  so  done  as  to  augment  the  aggregate 
sum  of  social  comfort  and  happiness — the  only  tr*ie 
and  legitimate  object  of  legislation.  On  this  great 
question  our  little  bark  snail  sail  in  the  wake  of 
tlie  illustrious  Helmsman,  who  guides  with  so 
much  skill  and  honour  our  national  ship.  "  I 
recommend,  says  he,  a  review  of  the  tariff  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  such  additional  protec- 
tion to  those  articles,  which  we  are  /irefiared 
to  manufacture,  or  wliich  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  defence  and  independence 
of  the  country." — What  those  articles  are,  "and 
to  what  extent  this  additional  jirotcction"  should 
be  carried,  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
say — all  we  mean  to  hint  to  our  friends,  the  far- 
mers, who  are  the  consumers  of  imported  com- 
modities, and  the  true  payers  of  the  imposts  is,  that 
they  should  keep  a  bright  look  out.  J'armers 
bonds,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  cancelled  only 
in  one  way,  and  that  is  by — paying  them  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  th.it  in  a  war  of  legislative,  cut 
and  thurst,  were  one  to  ensue  between  town 
and  country,  the  concentrated  few,  and  the  dis- 
persed many,  where  so  much  depends  on  acute- 
nesss,  union  of  forces,  and  ijerseveraiice, — the 
clodhopper  would  stand  about  the  same  chance  of 
falling  uppermost,  as  would  a  street-corner 
dandy,  in  a  rougli.  and  tumble  fight,  with  a 
half-horse-half-alligator  Kentucky  man. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PBICES     CURRKjYT— CORRECTED     ll'EEKI.r. 

Flour,  white  wheat,  super.,  $6  75 — Howard 
street,  from  wagons,  §5  To — tine  do.  $5  25 — 
Wharf,  do.  g5  50— -While  wheat,  gl  12  a  1  15  to 
1  20— Red  do.  jgl  6  to  1  9— Lawler,  gl  10  to  1  12* 
— Washington  white,  gl  12  to  gl  20 — Rye,  42  to 
45  cts. — Old  corn,  34  to  25  cts. — New  do.  31 
to  32  cts. — Wharf  Oats,  33  cts.—  wagon  Oats, 
37J  cts. — Beef,  6  cts.  per  lb. — Live  Cattle, 
g5  to  5  SO,  per  cwt. — Bacon,  !iog  round,  §510 — Pork, 
g5  50  to  g6  per  c.  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  4  to 
5  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  $1  25,  cargo  price,  §1 
— Peas,  retail,  62 \  cts.,  cargo  price  48  to  50  cts. 
— Red  Clover  Seed,  S6— Orchard  Grass  do. 
$2  SO— Herds'  Grass  do.  g2— -Timothy  do.  $i— 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  34  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
barrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  No.  1,  §6  very  dull.  No.  2, 
do.  S5  do. — Herrings,  No.  1,  $2  25  per  bbl.,  very 
dull  No.  2,  $2  do. — Fine  Salt,  75  cents  per  bush., 
coarse,  do.  70 — Ground  allum  do.  68 — Butter, 
(firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,   12J  cts.  per 


of  the    plough,   readily^iconfederate   to  extetid  doz.— Hay,  gl5  per  ton— Straw,  §10, 
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Internal  l\w\)\*ove.nvents. 


TUNNEL  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

To  discover  convenient  and  efficacious  means  f°'" 
opening  a  spacious  subterraneous  communication  be- 
tween the  sliores  of  a  great  river,  without  occasi- 
oning any  obstruction  to  tlic  navigation,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  of  considerable  importance 
with  the  public,  and  in  the  esti?nation  of  scientific 
engineers.  The  difficulties  which  liave  opposed 
themselves  to  every  attempt  that  has  been  hitherto 
made  to  execute  a  Tunnel  under  the  bed  of  a  ri- 
ver, have  been  so  many  and  so  formidable  as  to 
have  prevented  its  successful  termination  in  those 
instances  where  the  attempts  have  been  made. 

To  propose  therefore  tlie  formation  of  a  Tunnel 
after  the  abandonment  of  these  several  attempts, 
may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  :  on  inquiring, 
however,  into  the  causes  of  failure,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  lies  in  the 
inefficiency  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  for  form- 
ing the  excavation  upon  a  large  scale. 

In  the  case  of  the  drift-way  made  under  the 
Thames  at  Rotherhithe  in  1809,  the  water  present 
ed  no  obstacle  for  930  feet ;  and  when  a  great  body 
of  quicksand  gave  way  and  filled  the  drift,  the  mi- 
ners soon  overcame  this  obstruction,  and  were  able  to 
proceed  until  they  were  stopped  by  a  second  irruption, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  filled  it.  Nothing  comes 
more  satisfactory  in  support  of  the  system  that  is 
adopted  here,  than  the  result  of  the  operations  that 


turn,  are  made  stationary  for  relieving  the  six  al- 
ternate ones,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  progressive  move- 
ment  of  the  framing  can  be  effected. 

In  order  that  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  may 
be  employed  together,  and  with  perfect  security, 
each  perpendicular  frame  is  divided  into  three  small 
chambers,  which  may  properly  be  denominated  cells. 
By  this  disposition,  thirty-three  men  may  be  brought 
to  operate  together  with  mechanical  uniformity,  and 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  These  cells,  which 
are  open  at  the  back,  present  in  front  against  the 
ground  a  complete  shield  composed  of  small  boards, 
which  admit  of  being  removed  and  replaced  singly 
at  pleasure. 

It  is  in  these  cells  that  the  work  of  excavation  is 
carried  on.  There  each  individual  Is  to  operate  on 
the  surface  opposed  to  him,  as  a  workman  would  cut 
out  a  recess  in  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  a 
piece  of  framing,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in- 
stead of  working  upon  the  whole  surface,  he  takes 
out  one  of  the  small  boards  at  a  time,  cuts  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  replaces  the  board 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  next.  When  he  has  thus 
gained  from  three  to  six  inches  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, (an  operation  which  it  is  expected  may  be 
made  in  all  the  cells  nearly  in  the  same  time,)  the 
frames  are  moved  forward,  and  so  mucli  of  the  brick- 
work added  to  the  body  ot  the  Tunnel.  Thus  in- 
trenched and  secure,  thirty-three  men  may  be  made 
to  cany  on  an  excavation  which  is  630  feet  superfi- 
cial   area,  in    regular  order  and    unifcrm  quantities. 


..;j 


were  carried  under  that  circumstance,  to    an  extent  w'th  as  much  facility  and  safety  as  if  one  drift  only 
" '    ■  '      ■  '  ■     ■"-  -        -  ■  .      r.t   .,;.,„,„„„   fggj    square   was  to  be   opened  by  one 


of  ion  feet,   and  within  130  feet  from  the  opposite 
shore. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  the  second  irruption^ 
on  examining  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  hole  was  dis- 
covered four  feet  diameter,  nine  feet  deep,  with  the 
sides  perpendicular  ; — a  proof  that  the  body  of  quick- 
sand was  not  extensive  ;  but  what  is  most  remarka- 
able  is,  that  this  hole  could  be  stopped  mere- 
ly by  throiving  from  above,  clay  fiartly  in  bags  and 
other  materials  :  and  after  pumping  the  water  out 
under  ahead  of  twenty-five  feet  of  loose  ground  and 
thirty  feet  of  water,  the  miners  resumed  the  work, 
and  proceeded  a  little  further;  but  finding  the  hole 
at  the  first  irruption  increased,  and  the  Jitling  over 
the  second  very  much  sunk,  the  undertaking  was 
abatitioned. 

The  character  of  the  i)lan  before  us  consists  in 
the  mode  of  effecting  the  excavation,  by  removing 
no  more  earth  than  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  body  of 
the  Tunnel,  retaining  thereby  the  surrounding 
ground  in  itsTiatural  state  of  density  and  solidity. 

In  order  so  to  effect  an  excavation  thirty-four 
feet  in  breadth  by  eiglitecn  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
the  author  of  this  plan  proposes  to  have  the  body 
of  the  Tunnel  preceded  by  a  strong  framing  of  cor- 
responding dimensions,  as  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings,  and  in  the  model  proposed 
to  be  submitted  for  inspection.  The  object  of  this 
framing  is  to  support  the  ground,  not  onlv  in  front 
cf  the  Tunnel,  but  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
work  of  excavation  in  all  directions.  The  body  of 
the  Tunnel,  which  is  to  be  constructed  in  brick,  is 
intended  to  be  fitted  close  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  pro 
portion  as  the  framing  is  moved  forward,  so  the 
brick  work  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  it.  But  as 
this  framing  could  not  be  forced  forward  all  in  one 
body,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  its  external  sides 
against  the  surrounding  earth,  it  is  composed  of 
eleven  perpendicular  frames  which  admit  of  being 
moved  singly  and  independently  of  each  other,  in 
proportion  as  the  ground  is  worked  away  in  front 
These  several  frames  are  provided  with  such  me- 
chanism as  may  be  necessary  to  move  them  forward 
as  well  as  to  secure  them  against  the  brick-work, 
when  they  are  stationary.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
six  alternate  frames  are  stationary,  while  the  five 
intermediate  ones  are  left  free  for  the  purpose  of 
being  moved  forward,  when  required ;  these  in  their 
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ot   nineteen 
man. 

The   drift    carried  under 
which  was  about  the  size  of  these  cells,  and  was  ex-  "^ 
cavated  likewise  by  only  one  man,  proceeded  at  the  S 
rate  of  from   four  to   ten  feet  ner  day.     In  the  plan 
now    proposed,    it   is    not    intended  'that   the    pro-  § 
gress  should  exceed  three  feet  per  day,  because  the  § 
work  should  proceed  with  mechanical  uniformity  in  • 
all  the  points  together. 

With  regard  to  the  line  of  operation,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  ground  we  have  to  go 
through,  we  observe  under  the  third  stratum,  which 
has  been  found  to  resist  infiltrations,  that  the  sub- 
strata to  the  depth  of  eighty-six  feet  are  of  a  na- 
ture that  present  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a 
Tunnel  ;  we  are  informed  that  no  water  was  met 
there.  It  is  therefore,  through  these  substrata  that 
it  is  proposed  to  penetrate,  and  to  carry  the  line 
that  is  to  cross  the  deep  and  navigable  part  of  the 
liver,  leaving  over  the  crown  of  the  Tunnel  a  head 
of  earth  of  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  in  thick- 
ness quite  undisturbed. 

Admitting  that  in  descendig  to  or  in  ascending  from 
that  line  we  should  come  to  a  body  of  quicksand, 
such  as  that  which  was  found  within  about  200  feet 
from  the  shore,  it  is  then  we  should  find  in  the  com- 
binations of  the  framing,  before  described,  the  means 
that  are  necessary  for  effecting,  upon  a  large  scale, 
what  is  practised  on  a  very  small  one,  by  miners 
when  they  meet  with  similar  obstacles.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  means  of  security  that  are  resort- 
ed to  on  many  occasions,  mines  would  inevitably  be 
overwhelmed  and  lost. 


•-,[1 


Notwithstanding  we  may  encounter  obstacles  that 
may  retard  the  daily  progress,  it  is  with  satisfaction 
we  contemplate  that  every  step  we  take  tends  to  the 
performance  and  ultimate  completion  of  the  object; 
and  if  we  consider  that  the  body  of  the  Tunnel  must 
exceed  the  length  of  Waterlo  Bridge,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  if,  instead  of  two  years,  three  were 
necessary  to  com])lete  the  undertaking,  it  would  still 
prove  to  be  the  most  economical  plan  practicable  for 
opening  a  land  communication  across  a  navigable 
river. 

No  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  mode  of  construct- 
ing the  descents  or  approaches  into  the  Tunnel  ; 
because  whatever  form   or  direction  it  may  be  found 
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necessary  to  adopt,  it  is  obvious  that  no  difficul- 
ties oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  part  of  the  work,  the  expense  of  which  is 
however  taken  into  account  in  the  estimate. 
Nature  of  the  Ground   under  the  bed  of  the  Ri- 
ver at  the  Rotherhithe,   at  a  short  distance 
below  the  place  now  proposed   for  opening  a 
Roadway. 
No. 

1.  Stratum  consisting  of  brown  clay 

2.  Lsose  gravel  with  a  large  quantity 

of  water         .... 

3.  Blue  alluvial  earth  inclining  to  clay 

4.  Loam         ..... 

5.  Blue   alluvial   earth    inclining  to 

clay  mixed  with  shells 

6.  Calcareous  rock,  in  which  are  im- 

bedded gravel  stones,  and  so  hard 
as  to  resist  the  pick-axe,  and  to 
be  broken  only  by  wedges     .     . 

7.  Light   coloured   muddy  shale,  in 

which  are  imbedded  pyrites  and 
calcareous  stones        .... 

S.  Green  sand,  with  gravel  and  a  lit- 
tle water        .... 

9.  Green  sand        .... 


Ft. 

In 

9 

0 

6 

8 

3 

0 

5 
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any  benefit  from  national  legislation  ? — Yet  we 
have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable 
agricultural  nations  in  the  world,  and  this  portion 
is  not  behind  in  her  productions.— This  great 
national  interest  was  well  content  to  see  com- 
merce cherished  as  a  pursuit -that  then  needed 
it,  and  as  a  most  valuable  mean  of  prosperity  ; 
commerce  then  winged  our  products  to  every 
market.  To  us,  then,  every  market  was  open. — 
In  many  markets,  we  ai'e  now  forestalled,  and 
this  interest  in  her  turn  claims  regard  ;  it  is  time 
to  harmonise  and  conswlidate  it ;  it  will  not  seek 
the  aid  of  bounties  and  premiums,  but  it  has  a 
right  to  the  home  market;  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  secure  it  without  oppressing  any 
other  interest  ;  the  majority  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional representatives  must  ever  be  elected  by 
those  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — their 
petitions  must  be  secure  of  attention,  and  the 
legislative  power,  when  it  is  proper,  cannot  be 


price  that  is  needed  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  wool,  but  a  market  at  which  it  may  be  ex- 
changed for  money. 

Farmers  are  deeply  interested  in  having  the 
inspection  laws  so  executed  as  not  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  products  of  other  states  in  our 
own  markets,  as  w<  11  as  those  abroad,  I'ime  has 
been,  when  our  superfine  flour  was  preferred  to 
that  of  the  neighboring  states  ;  lately,  however, 
that  of  New  York  and  Richmond,  and  perhaps 
Baltimore  too,  has  been  in  better  demand  than 
that  of  Philadelphia  inspection.  This  inconve- 
nience has  not  arisen  from  the  want  of  good 
laws,  but  from  a  mistaken  policy  in  executing 
them.  It  is  especially  the  concern  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  keep  the  standard  of  inspection  as  high 
as  that  of  our  neighbors.  A  bad  inspection  may 
easily  disparage  our  products,  but  it  will  be  al- 
ways found  a  difficult  task  to  restore  their  credit. 
The  raising  a  degraded  inspection  will   be  felt 
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[We   have  read  with  satisfaction  the  address 
of  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Society — and  we  believe  that 
eur  readers  will  peruse  with  much  pleasure  the 
extracts    from  it,  which  we   give   below.     The 
whole  address  is  worthy  of  its  author,  who  has 
been  known  to  the  publick  as  an  able   Senator, 
a  genuine   Republican,    and  withal,  a   nuorking 
Jiractkal    Farmer.      Few   persons    illustiate    in 
their   mind,  deportment,  and  habits,  the  theory 
and  operation  of    our   free    government,    more 
happily  than  the  author  of  this  address;    be- 
eause,    in  him    we  see  how  accessible   are   the 
highest  seats  in  the  halls  of  power,  to  the  plain- 
est  citizen,    relying   on    his  inherent    energies 
and  tjersonal  merit — and  how  totally  unessential 
and    inoperative   are   the  accidental   advantages 
of    birth,  and  the    hollow  pageantry  of  wealth 
in   a  free  government,  where  every  man  is  coin- 
fielled    to  advance    himself,    by    advancing   the 
interests  of  his  country.    Mr.  Roberts  has,  like 
the  venerable  Pickering,  literally  alternated  the 
duties   of  national   legislation,  with  the  labours 
of  the  plough,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  harvest 
field;  performing  all  in  their  place,   with  honor. 
A   considerable  portion  of  the  address  has  been 
omitted,   because,  though  eloquent  and  interest- 
ing, as  the  first  delivered  before  the  society  and, 
as  it  were,  introductory,  we  have  wished  to  con- 
sult the  interest   of  our  readers  in  general,   by 
copying  only   the  most  practical  parts,  or  such 
as  are  of   general  application.     His  suggestions 
in  regard    to   imported  raw    productions,  espe- 
cially  that  of  wool,  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  and  may  induce   the  Committee  of  Ag- 
riculture  to  cut  out  some  work  for  Congress.] 

£dil.  A7n.  Far. 
ADDRESS,  &c. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  producing  much 
beyond  what  the  market  demands ;  that  for 
which  there  is  no  sale,  will  hardly  be  cultivated; 
many  of  our  products  are  in  little  demand,  and 
hardly  bear  the  expense  of  culture  ;  can  this 
state  of  embarrassment  be  relieved  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  claims  the  sober  con- 
sideration of  the  wisest  heads.  Much  has  been 
done  for  commerce  and  manufactures — but  when 
has  the  agriculture  of  the  middle  states  shared 


slow  to  interpose.  Allow  me  to  repeat  that  it  is' oppressive,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  cause 
just,  that  those  articles  in  which  we  abound, land  eflect,  credit  once  lost  cannot  be  regained 
should  be  secured  the  home  demand. — An  acci-]  until  it  may  have  been  sotie  time  deserved.  Al- 
dental  rise  in  the  price  at  home,  or  depression! most  every  man  knows  the  value  of  credit,  both 
abroad,  cannot  make  the  importation  of  such; as  it  relates  to  men  and  things,  though  it  may 
aiticles,  a  wise  policy ;  we  have,  and  must  con- j be  often  less  real  than  fanciful, 
tinue  to  have,  a  full  supply  of  grain.  Why  then  The  freedom  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  in  [he 
offer  facilities  for  its  importation.  Countries  [choice  of  their  occupations,  forbids  us  at  an 
which,  perhaps,  at  nt)  time  grow  sufficient  for,  early  time,  to  look  for  large  investments  in  the 
their  own  consumption,  have  found  it  necessary  I  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  mere  object  of 
to  protect  the  farmer  against  sudden  depressions 'profit.  Centuries  are  perhaps  to  pass  before  our 
by  importation.  So  far  as  consumption  is  concern-  farms  will  be  so  expensively  wrought,  or  so 
ed,  absolute  prohibition  would  seem  the  betterlminutely  divided,  as  in  the  best  populated coun- 
policy.  Wheat  and  potatoes  of  foreign  growth! tries.  Necessity  only  can  press  man  so  closely 
have  sold  in  our  markets  at  good  profits,  when|on  man,  and  that  necessity  cannot  early  occur  in 
the  products  of  our  own  soil  would  hardly  repay  so  extended  a  territory.  An  exemption  from  the 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  On  nothing  does] inconveniences  of  a  dense  population  forms  not 
prohibitory  duties  seem  so  strongly  called  for  [the  least  valuable  item  in  our  rich  inheritance 
as  the  article  of  luool.  By  one  of  those  changes 
in  the  affairs  of  nations,  which  rarely  occur, 
the  fine  wooUed  sheep  of  Spain  became  transfer- 


.  ed  to  our  country  ; — we  all  remember  at  how 
much  expense  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
to  regret  it.  Practical  men  at  length,  be- 
came engaged  in  the  growing  of  fine  wool.  This 
interest  was  at  first  checked  by  the  large  im- 
portation of  woollen  goods,  immediately  after 
the  late  peace  with  Great  Britain.  It  had  hard- 
Iv  begun  to  revive,  when  extensive  importa- 
tions of  wool  paralyzed  the  hopes  of  the  farmer, 
and  now  seriously  threatens  the  annihilation  of 
this  precious  race  of  animals.  For  some  time 
wool,  the  growth  of  the  country,  has  not 
been  exchangeable  for  money;  the  keeping  of 
merino  flocks  under  the  best  management  is  al 
most  a  total  loss ;  I  speak  from  actual  experi 
ence.  Prompt  and  effectual  legislative  interfer 
ence  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  this  in 
terest.  No  exertion  ought  to  be  omitied  to  se 
cure  so  important  an  object  ;  an  encouraging 
bounty  has  long  been  secured  to  the  growers  of 
sugar,  an  article,  which  perhaps  we  have  no 
means  of  cultivating  to  the  extent  of  the  home 
demand,  while  wool,  an  article  we  can  produce 
to  any  extent,  pays  less  duty  on  importation  by 
one  half  than  sugar.  The  best  interest  of  the 
country  loudly  call  for  increased  duties  on  for- 
eign woollen  fabrics,  and  onerous  ones,  at  least, 
on  the  importation  of  the  raw  material.  In  the 
year  1816,  our  most  successful  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  despaired  of  producing  goods  at  the  India 
prices  ; — but  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years, 
what  astonishing  facilities  have  been  acquired 
in  the  cotton  business,  while  the  raw  material 
is  still  at  a  good  price.  Our  woollen  manufac- 
turers are  fast  following  the  success  of  our  cot 
tons,  and  the  production  of  the  raw  material  is 
little  less  important  to  the  middle  and  tasteii. 
states,  than  the  growing  of  cotton  and  sugar  i.s 
to  those  of  the  south  and  west.    It  is  not  a  high 


Foo  much  land^  however,  brings  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  too  little.  Speaking  practically,  the 
size  of  a  farm  is  best  regulated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  what  a  proprietor  can  conveniently 
superintend  personally.  That  description  of 
persons  called  .Tianagers,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  amongst  us.  Most,  of  those  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  other  people's  business,  prefer 
having  it  of  their  own.  This  fact  is  a  gratify- 
ing proof  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  our 
people. 

The  true  point  of  excellence  in  practical  hus- 
bandry, is  as  far  as  possible  to  make  the  farm 
fertilize  itself.  Not  that  it  is  bad  economy  to 
buy  manure,  but  that  the  production  of  it  is  the 
only  resource  for  the  country  at  large.  The 
collections  from  stables,  and  the  streets  of 
cities,  are  to  be  had  in  comparatively  few  pla- 
ces. In  years  past,  the  demand  for  produce  at 
good  prices,  and  favorable  seasons,  gave  to  far- 
mers a  return  for  their  capital  and  labor  that 
cannot  now  be  looked  for.  Unproductive  seasons 
have  been  joined  to  dull  markets  for  several 
years.  Light  crops  make  lean  barn-yards,  and 
impoverished  fields  follow  as  a  consequence. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  an  improved  eco- 
nomy in  the  production  and  collection  of  manure. 
Lately  a  beginnmg  has  been  made  to  convert  the 
whole  corn  plant  into  a  nutritious  fodder,  or  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  savings  of  the  barn- 
yard. The  advantages  resulting  from  this  meth- 
od, it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  little  appreciated. 
With  less  labor  I  have  found  it  the  best  method 
of  harvesting  the  crops;  it  is  then  cured  with 
less  liability  to  injury  from  autumnal  rains.  We 
may  well  doubt,  whether  we  have  learned  the 
value  of  this  magnificent  plant  ;  the  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  certain,  and  least  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive, 
cheaply  cultivated,  and  most  useful : — by  this  croo 
our  sward  lands  are  best  decomposed  and  mel- 
lowed.   It  forms  an  important  item  in  the  course 
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of  crops,  that  must  constitute  our  best  husbandry. 
It  may  be  d  )ubted,  if  the  root  cultivation  would 
he  held  in  such  high  estimation  in  Great  Britain, 
if  this  plant  could  be  matured  there  ;  here  the 
root  culture  has  beeli  little  resorted  to  as  a  mean 
for  feeding  stock  ;  it  is  by  no  meins  curtain,  that 
the  American  farmer  would  find  advantage  in 
engaging  deeply  in  this  course  of  husbandry  ; 
crops  of  thiskmd  can  only  be  abundant  on  grounds 
heavily,  and  of  course,  expensively  manured  ; 
they  will  generally  require  more  labor  than  the 
corn  crops ;  tlit  y  are  not  easily  secured  from 
frosts  in  our  seVere  winters,  nor  can  they  there- 
fore be  fed  with  perfect  convenience.  So  far, 
however,  as  they  can  be  used  as  food  for  cows 
giving  milk,  they  lorm  an  excellent  admixture 
with  corn  meal — but  they  fall  much  below  the 
corn  crops,  in  what  they  add  to  the  savings  of 
the  barn-yard.  X'he  potato  and  the  turnip  are 
the  only  root  crops  I  have  had  much  experience 
in  cultivating;  1  have  found  them  both  uncertain 
in  their  product,  the  former  an  expensive  cul- 
ture, and  the  latter  of  little  value  when  abun- 
dant. Neither  ot  them  leave  the  soil  in  so  good 
a  state  for  a  succeeding  crop,  as  the  corn  plant. 

In  the  course  of  twtnty-five  years  experience, 
I  have  found  summer  fallowing  a  bad  course  ot 
husDaiidry,  even  for  a  wheat  crop,  before  the 
ravages  of  the  insects  made  it  so  precarious  a 
culture.  By  a  course  of  corn,  flax,  oats  or  bar- 
ley, wheat  or  lyt,  and  clover,  we  have  avoided 
fallows,  and  have  been  enabled  to  improve  our 
soil. 

Farmers  can  well  recollect  how  beneficially 
gypsum  was  exhibited  as  a  manure,  and  that  m 
the  course  of  eii^ht  or  ten  years  alter  its  gene 
ral  application,  the  clover  atTorded  neither  a 
wholesome  summer  pasture,  nor  winter  tudder. 
Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  culture  of  the  fi- 
brous rooted  grasses:  an  exident  diminution  of 
the  ploughed  crops  folluived.  Of  these  grasses, 
timothy  was  founa  to  be  the  most  productive, 
but  the  most  pernicious  to  the  soil.  It  was  re- 
commended by  its  kindly  commixing  with  clover, 
but  with  these  qualities,  it  is  in  very  little  esti- 
mation at  present  among  experienced  farmers. 
Ihe  orchard,  ray  and  heid  grasses,  appear  to 
be  entitled  to  no  preference  over  the  native 
grasses  of  our  country  ;  they  do  not  afford  so 
rich  a  sward  for  the  plough. — The  clover  at 
present  seems  to  have  regained  its  original 
value.  The  cause  ot  its  deterioration  or  re- 
covery, I  pretend  not  to  explain. 

The  use  of  gypsum  for  a  while  superseded 
the  use  of  lime — during  that  period  the  soil  be- 
camf  saddened  and  unproductive.  A  recurrence 
to  its  use  promises  the  former  results,  an  open 
and  productive  soil.  The  effect  of  lime  on  grass 
crops  in  this  second  trial,  has  been  scarcely 
less  visible  and  valuable  than  the  effect  of  plas- 
ter when  first  applied.  This  precious  mineral 
abounds  throughout  our  country.  It  forms  (lime- 
stone) an  essential  ingredient  in  restoring  and  im- 
proving the  fertility  of  soils.  Our  farmers  well  un- 
derstand this,  and  they  now  apply  it  to  an  extent 
and  expense  alike  creditable  to  their  enterprise 
and  intelligence.  But  to  realize  its  full  benefit, 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  moderate  dressings 
from  the  barn-yard,  at  periods  from  seven  to 
nine  years.  To'keep  grounds  long  in  grass  with- 
out plentiful  top  dressings  will  be  found  an  un- 
profitable husbandry.  I  have  experienced  it  to 
be  advisable  to  plough  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
The  extent  to  be  put  under  the  plough,  must  be 
pro))ortioned  to  the  resources  of  the  barn-yard 
or  the  manures  obtainable.  Ploughed  crops  will 
ever  exhaust  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  should  be 
prepared  to  retain  or  improve  its  fertility. 
Dressings  from  the  barn  door  are  never  doubt- 
ful in  their  effects.    Disappointment   never  re- 


sults from  their  application.  Casualties  may 
mar  the  crop  in-mediately  following;  but  benefit 
is   sure  at  last  to  be  realized. 

Farms  have  been  made  singularly  profitable  by 
the  cultivation  of  grass,  and  their  fertility  great 
ly  increased.  In  this  middle  region,  however, 
grass  farms  are  less  likely  to  multiply  than  in 
the  interior  and  remote  settlements.  Frumi-nta- 
tious  crops  must  remain  a  leading  object  with 
I  farmers  here.  A  good  system  of  husbandry  com- 
Iprehends  a  varied  cultivation,  and  the  keeping  of 
[several  kinds  of  stock.  The  farm  is  thus  made 
'more  productive,  less  liable  to  accidental  dis- 
Icouragements  from  unfavorable  seasons  and  other 
|causes,  and  a  succession  of  employment  is  kept 
iup  through  the  year,  with  fewer  occasions  of 
pressure  or  relaxation. 

We   have   been  slow  to  substitute  the  labor  of 
oxen    for  that  of  horses  ;  but    the  value  of   the 
ox  as  a  laboring  animal,  is  becoming   every  day 
better   understood.     With  us  the   habit  of  keep- 
ing laige  stocks  of  horses  has  become  inveterate. 
The  horse  it  is  true  is  a  burden-bearing,  as  well 
as  a  draught   animal,  which   the  ox   is  not.     In 
■small  farms  they  cannot   both  be  kept,   and  the 
Ihorse   is  justly   preferred.     This  reason  will  not 
I  hold  in  larger  ones.     It  is  not  easy  tor  those  who 
I  have   not    witnessed    it   to    conceive  liuw  much 
:more  cheaply  the  ox  can  be  kept  than  tne  horse. 
.When  the  former  becomes  unfit  for  labor  his  va- 
lue is  but  little  diminished.     It  is  not  so  with  the 
latter;    he  becomes  useless.     It    should    be  our 
care  to  breed  only  good    horses,  diminish  their 
numbers,  and  substitute    oxen    for   the  draught 
drudgery   of   the   farm.      We  are  too  little   ac- 
Iquainted  with  the   sagacity  and  docility  of  this 
■animal,  and  how  profitably  he  can  be  employed. 
I  Our  prejudices  are  strong  against  him.     He  is 
considered  the  emblem  of  dulness  and  inactivity. 
I  But  his  degradation  is  a  consequence  of  our  ig- 
jnorance,  inattention  and  neglect.     The    ancient 
Egyptians  chose  him  as  an  emblem  of  deity — 
what  an  homage  to  his  usefulness  !     I  inherit  no- 
thing from  my  father  I  value  more  than  the  pre- 
ference   he    taught  me  to  feel  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ox ;  nor  can  I  hope  to  leave  a  better 
inheritance    to   my    children.     Experience  has 
convinced  me  he  will  perform  as  much  labor  as 
the  horse — in  heavy  plough   draft  he   is  greatly 
preferable.     The  exhibition  of  his  performances 
here  will  give  him   that  estimation  he  deserves. 
The  driver  and  himself  will  not  continue   to  be 
the  object  of  the  world's  dread  laugh.     He  will 
rank  with  the  farmer  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
animals. 

In  practical  husbandry  the  expense  of  labour 
is  a  cardinal  consideration.  Since  the  year  IHIS, 
farmers  have  very  sensibly  felt  that  labour  has 
ibeen  much  dearer  than  produce.  We  cannot 
speedily  look  for  their  equalization:  a  mitiga- 
tion of  this  effect  may  be  sought  in  some  de- 
gree by  improved  implements.  Those  who  have 
Used  the  drag-rake  can  attest  its  value  in  lessen- 
ing the  expense,  and  facilitating  the  gathering, 
'of  that  important  article,  hay.  The  revolving 
jrake  of  Pennock  and  Peirce,  is  a  most  valua- 
ble improvement  ol  that  useful  machine.  An 
ingenious  application  of  animal  labor  in  the  cut- 
jting  of  grass,  has  been  effected.  Of  its  practi- 
:cal  utility  I  cannot  speak,  not  having  seen  the 
machine  in  operation.  If  it  can  be  adapted  to 
'common  farm  purposes,  it  would  rank  the  inven- 
itor  deservedly  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
Icountry.  Nothing  is  mure  wanted  than  the  ap- 
iplicationof  animal  labor  in  the  cutting  of  grain. 
jit  is  the  business  on  the  farm  which  requires 
|the  most  expedition,  and  it  is  always  the  most 
expensive  labor.  Such  an  invention  can  be  no 
easy  task,  or  the  ingenuity  of  our  fellow  citi- 
I'zcns  would,  ere  this,  have  effected  it.     But  we 


have  no  right  to  despair,  where  there  is  not  a 
physical  impossibility.  A  liberal  premium  might 
well  be  employed  to  obtain  such  an  object. 
Manual  operations  are  greatly  accelerated  by 
properly  constructed  utensils.  How  much  has 
been  gained  by  substituting  the  steel  hay  fork, 
instead  of  those  formerly  used.  The  scythe  is 
improving  from  year  to  year — not  so  with  the 
sickle — thirty  years  ago  it  was  better  than  it  is 
now.  Of  all  the  utensils  on  the  farm,  the  plough 
and  the  harrow  are  of  primary  importance.  It 
is  not  very  obvious  that  either  of  them  are  sus- 
ceptible of  much  further  improvement.  It  is 
desirable  to  ascertain,  and  bring  into  use,  in 
the  variety  of  existing  models,  those  that  will 
perform  the  requisite  operations  with  the  least 
possible  force.  This  is  within  the  range  of  our 
objects.  The  influence  of  habit  is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  inventions  into  use,  even 
when  their  utility  had  been  demonstrated.  How 
many  years  elapsed  after  steam  power  was  ap- 
plied to  propel  boats,  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  general  use.  He  who  succeeded  in  this 
will  be  better  remembered  than  the  discoverer. 
The  rake  drawn  by  animal  power,  is  yet  com- 
paratively in  little  use.  In  no  way  can  this  soci- 
ety effect  more  good,  thnn  in  accumulating  and 
demonstrating,  by  actual  operation,  the  utility 
of  inventions  calculated  to  facilitate  the  labors  of 
husbandry  and  rural  employments. 

Household  industry  comprehends  an  essential 
interest  in  rural  economy.  It  is  the  department 
in  which  the  influence  of  that  sex,  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and 
gratitude,  is  most  conspicuous — it  is  the  link 
which  connects  them  with  our  exhibitions — it  is 
the  scene  where  the  thrift,  the  ingenuity,  the 
taste  and  intelligence  of  woman,  has  full  latitude 
of  operation.  How  many  comforts,  how  many 
enjoyments  are  accumulated  ?  how  many  endear- 
ments are  secured,  by  raising  her  to  her  proper 
elevation  ?  A  community  will  be  formed,  refined, 
and  happy,  in  proportion  as  woman  is  secure  of 
respect.  Employment  is  ever  the  shield  of  in- 
nocence, and  the  nurse  of  virtue.  In  a  farmer's 
house  it  is  the  best  maxim,  to  make  what  you 
can,  even  when  foreign  commodities  are  most 
depressed.  Who  would  not  prefer  having  their 
spinner,  their  dyer,  their  clothier,  for  their 
neighbors,  rather  than  in  a  foreign  land?  Inde- 
pendently of  all  interested  considerations,  we  must 
delight  to  cultivate  an  interchange  of  kindnesses 
and  mutual  good  officers.  How  much  must  life 
languish  where  they  are  wanted  .>  Our  young 
people,  who  do  not  inherit  farms,  may  in  these 
pursuits  commence  life  as  heads  of  families, 
and  end  it  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  there  are 
seasons  in  which  the  farmer  needs  their  assis- 
tance in  his  business.  They  will  be  found  ever 
ready  to  lend  it.  Agriculture  must  languish 
where  it  cannot,  at  intervals,  bring  tradesmen  to 
aid  in  its  labors.  It  is  not  in  relation  to  the  com- 
forts of  families  only,  that  household  manufac- 
tures deserve  high  regard  and  consideration: 
they  are  of  essential  importance  to  national 
prosperity.  The  community  whose  time  is  the 
most  carefully  and  usefully  employed,  will  be 
the  most  tiourishing.  Where  there  is  no  house- 
hold manufactures,  much  time  will  be  consumed 
to  little  purpose,  and  much  expense  must  ac- 
crue, to  purchase  that  which  is  not  p'-oduced. 
The  wealth  sent  abroad  for  foreign  conveniences, 
as  things  now  are,  will  sloivly,  perhaps  not  at  all 
return.  Thus  the  nation  will  become  impover- 
ished. National  penury  must  militate  against 
individual  and  domestic  happiness.  It  is  a  point 
of  sound  policy,  to  nourisli  a  taste  for  household 
manufactures — it  is  for  the  ladies  to  facilitate 
and  effect  their  establishment.  Teach  them  it 
is   for  their    country's  good,   and  they   will  do 
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their  dutv.  They  will  not  be  slow  to  learn,  when 
their  fathers,  their  husbands,  their  lovers,  be- 
come their  teachers. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  too  long  delaying  the 
closing  operation  of  the  occasion.  The  distribu 
tion  of  premiums,  though  the  last  will  not  be 
the  least  pleasing  part  of  our  duty;  the  more 
especially  as  they  will  fall  where  well  deserved. 
This  exhibition,  1  am  happy  to  believe,  has 
been  gratifying,  in  a  high  degree,  to  all  who  have 
witnessed  it.  Such  perfection  in  the  form  and 
qualities  of  animals,  to  be  believed,  must  be 
witnessed.  Our  farmers  cannot,  will  not,  con- 
tinue to  nourish  the  inferior  races,  when  so  much 
better  are  obtainable.  I  cannot  but  think  it  is 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  in 
the  close  of  their  first  year's  labor,  to  have  good 
reason  to  hope  for  a  long  career  of  usefulness. 

I  cannot  omit  expressing  the  high  gratifica- 
tion the  Society  feel,  in  the  evidence  they  have 
now  received  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  of  the  undertaking  they  have  embark- 
ed in  ;  nor  of  offering  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  Evans,  for  hispuhlic  spirited  ex 
ertions  to  accommodate  the  exhibition ;  and  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have 
so  hospitably  co-operated  with  him.  To  the 
committee  of  arrangement,  for  their  untiring 
diligence  and  the  perfect  success  with  which 
thev  have  executed  their  arduous  and  delicate 
duties,  as  well  as  to  the  various  committees  of 
examination,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  kind- 
ly afforded  their  services  to  assist  them,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  justly  due,  and  sin- 
cerely tendered. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  LOVVRY'S  ENQUIRY 

About  the   sym/itoms  iss'c.   hi  cases   of  Glanders, 
amonget  horses,  fiublishcd  in  last  Farmer. 


recruits  became  more  and  more  scarce,  and  it 
was  found  necessary,  as  a  glandered  horse  fell  off, 
to  replace  him  by  one  that  was  free  from  the  dis 
ease  :  at  length  very  few  glandered  horses  re- 
mained, and  at  this  time  there  is  not  one  left. — 
During  the  time  I  attended  these  glandered 
teams,  I  was  employed  for  about  two  years  by 
another  proprietor  of  wagons,  who  also  kept  a 
glandered  team  :  here  the  stables  and  general 
management  of  the  horses  were  but  indifferent, 
the  work  too  hard  for  their  keep  and  condition, 
that  is,  they  were  not  fed  so  well,  or  in  any  res- 
pect so  well  treated  as  tlie  horses  before  noticed  ; 
the  consequence  was  they  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  became  unfit  for  work  in  a  much 
shorter  time ;  many  of  them  became  farcied  as 
well  as  glandered.  The  above  circumstances  are 
stated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
the  following  observations  on  glanders  are 
grounded  on  experience  ;  and  it  may  not  be  im 
proper  to  add,  that,  previous  to  this,  the  disease 
particularly  engaged  my  attention,    during   the 


larged,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  such 
cases  is  generally  rapid. 

Method  of  distinguishing  glanders  from  some 
other  diseases  which  ?)iay  be  mistaken  for  it. — In 
catarrh  or  cold  there  is  often  a  discharge  from 
both  nostrils  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  cough,  dul- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  and  general  indisposition,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  glanders.  In  strangles,  there 
is  frequently  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  a 
swelling  under  the  jaws.  Here  also  the  discharge 
proceeds  from  both  nostrils,  the  matter  is  gene- 
rally of  a  whitish  colour  like  the  matter  of  an 
abscess.  Tlie  swelling  under  the  jaw  is  more 
diffused  than  in  glanders,  it  is  also  tender,  be- 
comes gradually  larger,  and  at  length  suppurates 
and  bursts  ;  soon  after  this  happens,  the  horse 
gets  well.  Strangles  are  also  attended  with  ge- 
neral indisposition,  dulness  of  the  eyes,  and 
cough ;  and  not  unfrequently  before  the  swelling 
suppurates,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  Chronic  catarrh  or  mesenteric 
consumption    is  often   mistaken   for  glanders. — 


GLANDERS. 
A  contagious  disease,  peculiar  to  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  mule.  Glanders  often  attack  hor- 
ses that  are  in  good  condition,  and  so  little  is 
their  general  health  sometimes  aflected  by  the 
disease,  that  I  have  often  known  glandered  hor- 
ses continue  their  work  for  four  or  five  years 
without  any  interruption,  except  from  lameness 
or  other  accidents.  For  more  than  ten  years  I 
have  had  the  care  of  several  teams  of  glandered 
horses,  which  were  regularly  worked  from  Exe- 
ter to  Plymouth.  Every  precaution  was  of  course 
observed  to  prevent  mischief;  detached  stables 
were  provided  at  every  place  where  they  halted 
and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  prevent  their  hav- 
ing any  kind  of  communication  with  other  hor 
ses.  The  time  a  glandered  horse  continued  fit 
for  work  varied  considerably  ;  in  many  instances, 
tliey  have  appeared  strong,  and  worked  regular 
ly  for  four  or  five  years  ;  sometimes  only  a  few 
months  ;  most  commonly,  however,  they  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  They  rarely  died  of  the 
disease,  for  as  soon  as  they  became  incapable  of 
continuing  their  labour  so  as  to  earn  the  expense 
or  value  of  their  keep,  they  were  destroyed. — 
The  proprietor  having  a  gi'eat  number  of  horses 
■working  on  other  roads,  whenever  one  of  them 
l)ecame  glandered,  he  was  sent  to  the  glandered 
teams,  andby  such  recruits  the  strength  of  these 
teams  was  kept  up  for  many  years.     It  is  worthy 


seven  years  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  veterina- j  From   sudden  changes   of  temperature,  that  is, 
ry  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Dragoons.  iby  suffering  a  horse  to  stand  in  a  cold  wind  or  rain 

'  There  are  two  kinds  of  glanders  ;  the  mild  after  being  heated  by  exercise,  the  lungs  may  be 
and  the  virulent,  or  the  chronic  and  acute. — The  affected  with  a  chronic  kind  of  inflammation,  ac- 
symptoms  of  mild  glanders  are,  a  discharge  of  companied  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  mucous 
matter  from  one  or  both  nostrils,  and  a  swelling  membrane  lining  the  nostrils  and  windpipe.  In 
of  tlie  glands  or  kernels  under  the  jaw.  When  this  case  the  horse  generally  falls  off  in  flesh  and 
the  discharge  of  matter  is  from  one  nostril  only,  strength,  the  coat  becomes  dry  and  rough,  and 
which  is  often  the  case,  the  glands  on  the  same  the  skin  sticks  close  to  the  ribs.  The  horse  has 
side  only  of  the  under  jaw-bone  are  aff'ected. —  commonly  a  tolerable  appetite.  There  is  a  dis- 
The  matter  discharged  from  the  nostril  is  not  of  charge  of  matter  from  tlie  nostrils,  and  a  swel- 
a  whitish  colour  and  cream -like  consistence,  as  ling  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw.  As  the  disease 
it  usually  is  from  an  abscess,  or  from  strangles;  proceeds,  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  lungs,  and 
it  has  rather  a  glairy  appearance,  and  sticks  the  mesenteric  glands  become  enlarged.  The 
about  the  upper  lip  and  exterior  part  of  the  nos-jtubercles  gradually  increase  in  size,  at  length 
tril.  The  discharge  is  seldom  so  considerable  as  are  inflamed  and  suppurate,  the  lacteals  are 
in  strangles  or  violent  colds.  Thereis  no  cougli,|Completelyobstructed,  and  the  animal  dies,  (see 
and  the  general  health  does  not  appear  in  any  de- 1  Cotisumfilion.)  This  is  usually  the  progress  and 
gree  affected  :  the  horse  feeds  well,  is  lively,] termination  of  the  disease  when  the  animal  is 
and  continues  in  good  condition.  On  inspecting: neglected,  or  often  exposed  to  the  cause  which 
the  nostrils,  ulceration  is  seldom  observed,  nor|originally  produced  the  complaint.  There  is  of- 
has  the  matter  which  is  discharged  any  offensivejten  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
smell  ;  yet  this  has  by  many  been  considered  as  earlier  stages  of  this  disorder  from  glanders.  In 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  glanders.  The  diseaseione  circumstance,  however,  there  is  a  material 
often  continues  in  this  stage  a  considerable  time,  difference.     The  former  has  never  been   known. 


particularly  when  the  patient  is  of  a  hardy  con-]I  believe,  to  be  communicated  to  other  horses 
stitution,  was  in  good  condition  at  the  time  he  standing  and  feeding  with  the  patient;  whereas 
was  attacked,  and  is  not  over-worked  and  badly 'it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  glanders  are  con- 
fed.  But  when  it  attacks  horses  that  are  pent  up  I  tagious,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  This  cir- 
in  hot  close  stables,  employed  in  violent  exertion, icumstance  led  me  in  a  former  pul)Iication  (see 
and  when  over  heated  exposed  to  rain  and  coldivol.  iii.  Veterinary  iMedicme,  p.  40.)  to  propose  a 
winds,  and  particularly  if  worked  beyond   their /fsr  for  distinguishing   glanders  from    other  dis- 


condition  and  strength,  the  progress  of  the  di« 
order  is  usually  more  rapid,  and  the  first  symp- 
toms are  generally  of  a  formidable  appearance  ; 
hence  it  is,  that  stage-coach  and  post  horses  are 
often  so  violently  attacked,  and  that  in  such  hor- 
ses, the  virulent  or  acute  glanders,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  farcy,  are  most  frequently  met 
with.  In  virulent  glanders  there  is  generally  a 
considerable  discharge  often  from  both  nostrils, 
and  the  glands  under  the  jaw  are  much  enlarged. 
The  inner  parts  of  the  nostrils  are  commonly  ul- 
cerated, and  when  the  matter  has  an  offensive 
smell,  oris  mixed  with  blood,  though  the  ulcers 
cannot  be  seen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
existence  in  the  liigher  parts  of  the  nostrils. — 
When  the  disease  has  become  thus  virulent,  there 
is  generally  a  falling  off  in  strength  and  flesh, 
respiration   is  often  impeded  by  the   matter  and 


of  remark,  that  when  the  superintendence  of  theiulccration  within  the  nostrils,  abscesses  form  in 
horses,  from  which  the  glandered  teams  princi-jtlic   lungs,  and  the  horse  sinks   under  the   com- 


pally  derived  their  reinforcements,  devolved   on 
a  person  who  had  been  convinced  by  some  deoi 
sive  experiments  that  the  disease  was  contagious 


plaint.  The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
langour,  weakness,  loss  of  flesh,  a  dry  staring 
coat  and   tight   skin,  aud  want  of  appetite.     In 


and  who  was   scrupulously  careful  in   separating  this  declining  state  the  horse  may  continue  two 


ahorse  from  others  as  soon  as  the  slightest  sus- 
picion arose  of  his  being  infected,  from  that  time 


or  three  weeks;  at  length  there  is  a  copious  dis 
charge  from  the  nostrils,  the  glands  become  en- 


eases.  Since  that  time  I  have  given  it  a  further 
trial,  and  the  result  has  fuWj'  confirmed  what 
was  tliere  said  of  it.  The  best  mode,  perhaps, 
of  explaining  this  subject  will  be  to  relate  the  last 
case  in  which  it  was  employed.  March  23,  1816, 
I  was  desired  to  examine  a  mare  that  was  said 
to  have  the  strangles  coming  on  :  there  was  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  gland  on  one 
side  of  the  under  jaw,  and  a  small  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  corresponding  nostril.  The 
proprietor  was  informed  that  it  was  very  unlike 
strangles,  as  there  was  neither  cough  nor  dulness 
of  tile  eyes  :'  in  short  the  mare  appeared  to  be  in 
perfect  health  and  in  good  condition.  The  swel- 
ling was  blistered  and  some  medicine  given. — 
About  a  fortnight  after  this  I  found  the  mare 
precisely  in  the  same  state  :  but  about  a  week 
before  I  found  that  a  pony,  which  stood  c.ext  the 
mare,  had  had  a  discharge  from  the  nostril  and  a 
swelling  under  the  jaw  ior  some  time  ;  but  .here 
the  gland  was  not  much  enlarged,  the  discharge 
was  inconsiderable,  and  he  was  in  perfect  fiealth 
and  condition.  I  discovered  also,  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  horses  had  lost  a  horse  from 
glanders  about  twelve  months  before,  but  the 
place  where  this  occurred  was  at  a  considerable 
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distance  from  hispresent  resilience;  and  no  kind^an  established  fact,  that  a  considerable  time  may 
of  communication  was  known  to  have  taken  place  elapse  after  the  reception  of  the  poison,  befort 
between  that  horse  and  those  now  affected. —  the  glanderous  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
Another  week  elapsed,  and  no  alteration  wasob-  ance.  When  a  sound  horse  was  put  into  the  glan- 
served.  The  proprietor  became  anxious  to  as-' dered  teams,  I  have  several  times  noticed  the 
certain  whether  it  was  glanders  or  not,  as  he  was  length  of  time  he  remained  free  from  the  dis- 
determincd  to  destioy  them  if  it  proved  to  be, case.  The  shortest  time  I  recollect  was  between 
that  disease.  As  the  mare  was  of  considerable  two  and  three  weeks;  more  commonly  it  was 
value,  I  proposed  the  test,  which  was  assented  Irom  one  month  to  two,  and  in  some  instances 
to;  and  a  healthy  young  ass  about  two  years  old  they  have  escaped  it  altogether.  The  last  sound 
was  purchased  for  the  purpose:  a  little  of  the  horse  tliat  w.as  sent  to  the  glandered  team  was 
hair,  about  the  middle  of  the  ass's  neck,  was  cut  about  twenty  years  old,  but  of  a  haidy  constitu- 
off  on   both    sides,  so  as   to  leave  a    bare  space  tion.      I   have    frequently   examintd   him  ;  and 


about  the  size  of  a  dollar  A  small  lancet  was 
then  introduced  under  the  cuticle  from  above 
downward,  but  so  as  to  cause  a  few  drops  of  blood 
to  appear  ;  the  same  was  done  on  the  other  side 
the  neck.  Some  matter  was  then  taken  from  the 
mare's  nose  and  introduced  by  means  of  a  small 
thin  slip  of  wood,  about  the  size  and  form  of  the 
lancet,  into  the  orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck.  Some  matter  was  then  taken  from  the 
pony's  nose,  and  inserted  with  afresh  slip  of  wood 
into  the  orifice  on  the  left  side.  The  ass  had  no 
communication  with  the  suspected  horses,  but 
was  kept  in  a  different  stable,  and  had  a  clean 
bucket  to  drink  from.  Two  days  after  the  ope 
ration  the  inoculated  part  on  both  sides  was  swol- 
len and  very  lender :  the  next  day  the  swelling 
■was  found  to  have  increased  considerably,  and 
corded  veins,  (lymphatics,  see  Farcy,')  as  farriers 
term  them,  were  seen  proceeding  from  the  inocu- 
lated parts,  on  both  sides.  The  scabe  being  remov- 
ed, th*  inoculated  parts  were  found  to  have  become 
large  foul  ulcers  of  a  peculiar  appearance  ;  these 
gradually  spread.  Small  tumours  resembling 
farcy  buds  appeared  on  the  corded  lymphatics  ; 
these  burst  and  became  foul  ulcers.  About  a 
week  after  the  operation,  a  discharge  was  ob- 
served from  the  left  nostril,  and  two  or  three 
days  after  the  glands  under  the  jaw  on  the  same 
»ide  were  a  little  swollen.  The  discharge  from 
the  left  nostril  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands 
gradually  increased,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  the  animal  was  decidedly  glandered. — 
There  was  not  the  least  discharge  from  the  right 
nostril,  nor  were  the  glands  on  that  side  affected 
The  ass  was  now  destroyed.  The  membrane 
lining  the  partition  of  the  nostrils  on  the  left  side 
was  much  ulcerated ;  on  the  right  side  there 
were  no  ulcers,  but  the  membrane  appeared 
redder  than  usual.  There  was  a  small  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  left  frontal  sinus,  and  the  honey- 
comb process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  highly  in- 
flamed. On  the  right  side  these  parts  were 
healthy.  On  passing  the  hand  over  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  small  tubercles  were  felt.  The  ass 
fed  and  drank  well  to  the  last  ;  but  the  ulcers 
had  spread  considerably.  In  this  case  the  con- 
stitution was  more  speedily  affected  than  we  gene 
rally  find  it  to  be.  In  some  instances  a  month  has 
elapsed,  and  in  one  case  it  was  two  months  nearly, 
before  the  horse  was  decidedly  glandered.  A 
young  ass  appears  to  be  the  best  subject  for  the 
experiment,  being  more  readily  affected  than  a 
horse.  That  glanders  are  a  contagious  disease, 
is,  1  believe,  universally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  duly  investigated  the  subject.  But  Mr. 
Coleman,  and  many  eminent  practit'oners,  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  often  produced  l)y  other  cau 
ses  than  contagion  ;  particularly  by  sudden  chan- 
ges of  temperature,  and  confinement  in  close 
stables.  It  must  be  admitted  that  glanders  have 
often  occurred,  when  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
that  the  horse  has  any  time  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagion ;  but  it  should  be  rscoUected,  that  he  may 
have  been  inadvertently  so  exposed,  that  is,  he 


though  he  had,  when  I  last  saw  him,  been  more 
than  six  months  working  and  feeding  with  glan- 
dered horses,  and  drinking  out  of  the  same 
trough,  he  had  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  the 
disease.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  glanders  are 
communicated,  there  have  been  various  opinions: 
I  have  proved,  however,  that  it  is  not  by  any 
invisible  vapours  or  effluvia  that  escape  from  the 
diseased  horse,  or  by  the  glanderous  matter  be- 
ing applied  to  the  nostril,  an  opinion  that  very 
generally  prevails.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  obtain- 
ed any  direct  or  positive  proof  from  my  experi- 
ments, that  it  is  by  swallowing  glanderous  mat- 
ter the  disease  is  communicated  ;  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for.  According  to  Mr.  St.  Bel,  the  first 
professor  of  the  veterinary  college,  "  the  virus 
(glanderous  matter)  mixed  with  a  little  flour, 
given  to  three  horses  for  the  space  of  a  week, 
communicated  the  disease  to  the  youngest  in  the 
space  of  a  month  ;  the  two  others  did  not  sicken 
till  some  time  after."  I  observed  in  the  third 
volume  of  my  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine, 
published  nearly  five  years  ago,  "  after  having 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  glanders  ;  nor  has  it  ever  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, that  any  other  practitioner  has  been  more 
successful.  Mr.  Coleman  has  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject;  I  believe  he 
has  tried  without  success  every  method  and  medi- 
cine that  he  himself  could  devise,  or  that  could 
be  suggested  liy  others.  Many  other  practition- 
ers have  been  no  less  industrious,  and  equally 
unsuccessful.  With  such  authorities  as  these,  I 
think  no  one  will  hesitate  ia  admitting  that  the 
glanders  have  hitherto  proved  incurable."  Since 
that  time  I  have  continued  my  attention  to  the 
subjpct,  but  have  found  no  reason  for  altering 
my  opinion.  I  have  certainly  heard  of  some  in- 
fatlibtc  remedies,  and  have  read  a  book,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  glanders 
are  not,  as  Mr.  Coleman  teaches,  a  disease 
"  highly  infectious,"  (Mr.  Coleman  says  tl-.e  dis- 
ease is  contagious,  that  is,  propagated  oy  con- 
tact,) "  and  to  rescue  from  neglect  and  jn-en^a- 
ture  death  a  valuable  animal,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability under  proper  treatment  might  be  pre- 
served." This  book  contains  eit^lit  prescriptions 
for  glanders.  The  efficient  medicines  they  con- 
tain have  been  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully 
tried  many  years  ago.  In  the  first  we  have  too 
or  three  drams  of  sulphat  of  copper  (blue  vitriol  :) 
in  the  second  there  is  an  addition  of  half  a  dam 
of  calomel  :  in  the  third  one  dram  of  calomel 
and  half  a  dram  of  opium:  in  the  fourth  one 
scruple  or  half  a  dram  of  sublimate  and  one  dram 
of  opium  :  in  the  fifth  half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of 
Ethiop's  mineral  (the  usual  dose  is  about  an 
ounce)  and  half  a  dram  of  opium  :  in  the  sixth 
one  dram  of  white  arsenic  and  half  an  ounce  of 
assaftEtida  :  in  the  seventh  twodrams  of  arsenic, 
six  drams  of  columbo  root,  and  half  a  dram  of 
opium:  in    the  eighth  two  drams   of  sulphat  of 


may  have  been  fed  in  the  same  stall,  and  been  iron  (salt  of  steel,)  one  ounce  of  bark,  and  half  a 
watered  from  the  same  bucket,  which  had  be  dram  of  opium.  Quivult,  istc.  From  what  has 
fore  been  used  for  a  glandered   horse  ;  and  it   is]  been  said  on  this  subject  it  may  be  inferred,  that 


the  most  effectual  mode  of  prevention  consists  in 
separating  a  suspected  horse  from  others;  and 
being  particularly  carefjl,  that  sound  horses 
have  no  possible  oppoituaity  of  swallowing  glan- 
derous matter,  which  may  be  dropped  upon  hay 
or  corn,  u])on  the  litter,  or  in  a  trough  of  water, 
or  upon  the  manger,  or  parts  of  the  stable 
which  horses  sometimes  are  apt  to  lick.  The 
most  effectual  method  of  purifying  a  glandered 
stable  is  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  and  fumigate 
it.  (See  Fumigation.)  A  more  jiarticular  ac- 
count of  glanders  may  be  found  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  liefiository 
and  Journal,  Vol.  vii. 

KINGING  THE  BARK  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Observations  on,  and  details  of,  some  ex/ieri- 
ments  in  ringing  the  bark  of  fruit  and  other 
trees  and  /ilants.  By  Jose/ih  Sabine,  Fsy.  F.  li. 
S.isfc  Secretary.     Read  March  2\,  1820. 

The  publication  of  the  papers,  on  ringing  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  by  Dr.  Noehden,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  transactions,  has  directed 
the  attention  of  several  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  other  persons,  to  the  subject.  The  results 
of  these  experiments,  which  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  me,  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  collected  together;  as  they  will  serve 
as  guides  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  further 
trials,  and  will  assist  in  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  the  variety  of  effects,  which  appear  to  attend 
the  operation  on  different  plants. 

The  practice  of  ringing  or  circumcising  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  in  order  to  make  them 
yield  more  produce,  is  not  novel  ;  it  is  not  sta- 
ted to  be  so,  in  the  papers  alluded  to  ;  but  though 
occasionally  used,  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
enquiry  has  been  made,  to  discover  the  most  ad- 
vantageous method,  or  the  proper  seasons,  for 
performing  the  operation,  nor  have  any  reasons 
been  distinctly  assigned  why  it  should  be  so  par- 
ticularly successful  in  some  instances,  and  so 
entirely  devoid  of  benefit,  in  others.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  greater  crop  of  fruit,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  advantages  expected  to  ensue 
fii;m  ringing:  this  increase  must,  of  course,  arise 
from  an  additional  number  of  blossoms,  and  in 
some  cases,  from  blossoms,  that  would  not  have 
existed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without 
the  intervention  of  ringing  ;  the  formation  of 
flowers,  is  therefore,  the  point  to  be  looked  to, 
in  considering  the  application  of  the  practice.— 
In  those  trees  where  the  blossom  buds  are  pro- 
duced on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  it  is 
not  to  be  expectsd  that  the  o|)eration  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  quantity  of  produce,  in  the  year 
in  which  the  rings  are  cut  ;  and  it  is  on  trees  of 
this  character,  that  ringing  has  been  chiefly 
practised.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  trees  which 
produce  the  flowers  on  the  present  year's  wood, 
(though  not  much  has  yet  been  learned  from  ex- 
periment, with  respect  to  them)  the  effect  of  the 
ringing  will  be  seen  immediately. 

The  interruption  of  the  passage  of  the  de- 
scending sap,  by  the  incision  in  the  bark,  causes, 
in  some  cases,  an  alteiation  in  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  In  many  instances,  in 
the  first  produce  after  the  operation  ;  it  is  con- 
siderably increased  in  size,  on  the  ringed  branch- 
es ;  it  is  also  ripened  <  arlier  in  the  season,  and 
that  circumstance  is  accompanied,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary improvement,  in  tliose  colours  of 
the  skin,  which  indicate  full  maturity.  Taking 
therefore  into  consideration  the  expectation  of  a 
change  both  in   the  quantity   and  quality  of  the 
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tVuit,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  spring  is  the 
most  proper  period  to  cut  the  rings  ;  the  bark  is 
then  very  readily  detached,  and  the  work  may 
therefore  be  done  with  greater  ease  at  that  sea- 
son. With  respect  to  the  width  of  the  incision 
it  must  bo  recollected  that  the  separation  of  the 
communication  of  the  bark,  in  every  case,  tliough 
in  some  more  than  others,  materially  afi'ects  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  branch.  As  long  as  the 
separation  is  kept  up,*  so  long  may  the  formation 
of  additional  blossom  buds  be  expected  :  but  the 
restoration  of  the  communication,  which  will  be 
the  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bark,  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  puts  an  end  to  the 
whole  of  that  unnatural  process,  which  the  in- 
terruption had  occasioned.  It  is  therefore  re- 
quisite, that  the  bark  should  be  separated,  nearly 
the  entire  season,  in  which  the  ring  is  made, 
more  especially  in  those  trees,  where  an  increase 
of  the  succeeding  year's  bloom,  is  intended  to 
be  produced  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable,  in  any  case, 
to  keep  the  ring  open  for  a  long  period  ;  the  de- 
posit of  alburnum,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ring,  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  passage  of 
the  descending  sap,  increases  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  branch,  in  that  place,  so  much,  whilst 
the  under  part,  remains  of  its  original  size,  that 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  short  off,  at  the  ring, 
if  the  bark  be  suffered  to  remain  long  disunited. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  subject, 
1  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  application 
of  the  practice  to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  as  far  as  my  own  observation,  or  the  ex- 
periments of  those  with  whom  I  liave  corres- 
ponded relative  to  it  will  enable  me. 

All  ajjple  trees  form  an  abundance  of  addition- 
al flower  buds,  in  consequence  of  ringing  ;  but  if 
the  ring  be  wide,  the  ringed  branches,  especial- 
ly young  ones,  speedily  become  sickly  ;  it  is 
therefore  advisable,  with  them  not  to  cut  rings 
of  greater  width,  than  what  will  be  closed  up 
at  the  end  of  the  same  season,  or  early  in  the 
following  year ;  besides,  it  seems  that  the  im- 
provement in  size  and  beauty,  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  the  first  year  of  the  ringing,  therefore  the 
rings  of  ajjple  trees  certainly  should  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  on  strong  branches, 
and  they  should  be  narrower  on  small  and  weak 
shoots.  Fresh  branches  on  the  same  tree,  ought 
to  be  annually  ringed,  and  thus  a  succession  of 
produce  be  uninterruptedly  kept  up. 

Mr.  Twamley  of  Warwick,  exhibited,  to  the 
Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  some  specimens 
which  fully  illustrate  the  practice  of  ringing  ap- 
ple trees.  In  the  spring  of  1818,  he  ringed  se- 
veral espalier  trees,  some  of  which  were  the 
MinshuU  crab,  the  Court-pendu  apple,  and  the 
French  crab  ;  the  two  former  produced  some  of 
the  most  reinarkable  specimens  of  the  kind,  from 
the  ringed  branches,  as  to  beauty,  which  per- 
haps were  ever  seen  ;  the  colouis  being  most 
brilliant,  whilst  the  apples  from  the  unringed 
branches  of  the  same  trees,  had  their  usual  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  size  of  neither  of  these  kinds 
was  altered,  whilst  the  French  crabs  from  the 
ringed  branches,  were  enlarged  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  as  well  as  improved  in  appearance. 
The  same  trees  in  1818,  had  borne  great  crops 
on  every   branch,  whether   ringed  or  unringed  ; 


*  Since  thh  finficr  loasread  to  the  Society,  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Pitiiiuston,  lias  mentioned  to  me, 
that  a  ligature  on  the  branch,  by  a  ivaxed  string 
tied  tightly  round  it,  early  in  I\lay,  Jiroduces 
nearly  the  name  effect  of  ririging.  hi  this  case, 
although  the  doivnward  Jionv  of  sap,  from  the 
leaf  is  in  some  measure  jircvented,  the  alburnum 
ts  not  injured  by  exfwsurc  to  the  air,  and  there  is 
less  obstruction  given  to  the  ascending  sa/i,so  that 
the  health  of  the  brunch  is  preserved. 


but  iu  1819,  they  did  not  produce  a  single  apple, 
except  on  a  ringed  branches,  which  then  afford- 
ed a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit,  though  very  beau- 
tiful, were  not  so  splendid  in  appearance  as  in 
the  former  year,  and  the  French  crabs  weie  not 
larger  than  usual.  Mr.  Twamley  has  observed 
that  the  rings  made  in  horizontally  trained 
branches  do  not  so  readily  close  up  as  those  on 
upright  growing  ones ;  and  he  found  an  advan- 
tage in  protecting  the  exposed  part  of  the  wood 
at  the  ring  with  grafting  clay.  Mr.  Hunt  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  having  observed  Mr. 
Twamley's  success,  tried  the  same  experi- 
ments with  trees  in  his  own  garden,  in  1819, 
particularly  upon  the  Ribston  pippin,  the  nonpa- 
reil, and  scarlet  nonpareil.  He  "made  his  rings 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May,  and  in  the  winter  covered 
the  open  rings  with  clay  and  cowdung.  The 
Ribston  pippin  filled  up  its  rings  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  kinds  ;  in  consequence,  as  I  sup- 
pose, of  its  being  more  vigorous  in  its  general 
habit.  The  fruits  of  all  in  comparison  with  the 
produce  from  the  unringed  branches,  were,  ex- 
clusive of  the  additional  quantity,  either  altered  in 
size  or  in  colour,  but  did  not  keep  so  well  ;  and 
Mr.  Hunt  thought  them  inferior  in  flavour,  which 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  increase  in  size. 
The  Ribston  pippins,  from  unringed  branches, 
were  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  averaged 
eight  inches  in  circumference  ;  those  from  ringed 
branches,  were  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  with 
brilliant  red  streaks  on  the  exposed  side,  and 
were  ten  inches  in  circumference.  The  nonpa- 
reil tree,  (usually  called  the  greet,  nonpareil) 
was  trained  to  a  wall,  and  its  produce,  conse- 
quently, was  all  large  ;  but  those  from  the  rin- 
ged branches,  wei-e  highly  improved  in  colour, 
and  measured  twelve  inches  round.  In  the  scar- 
let nonpareil  there  was  no  difference  in  colour,* 
but  those  from  ringed  branches,  measured  ten 
inches  in  circumference,  while  those  from  un- 
ringed branches,  measured  only  eight. 

Pear  trees  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  ringing, 
as  apple  trees  ;  the  ring,  though  kept  open,  does 
not  appear  to  induce  weakness,  so  speedily:  the 
ringed  branches  do  not  make  shoots  in  such  num- 
bers, nor  in  such  vigour,  but  they  retam  their 
health,  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  produce, 
many  years.  Indeed,  so  little  injury  is  done  to 
pear  trees  by  ringing,  that  several  branches  can 
be  kept  cut  at  one  time,  v/ithout  danger,  and  a 
continuance  of  crop,  may  be  ensured,  by  occa- 
sionally taking  out  a  blanch  which  may  have  be 
come  decayed,  and  replacing  it  with  new  wood. 
In  healthy  and  clean  shoots,  the  bark  of  pear 
trees,  soon  restores  itself  over  the  ring,  unless 
it  is  cut  very  wide.  The  effect  of  ringing  them 
is  a  certain  production  of  blossom  buds,  so  much 
so,  that  even  young  trees  may  be  brought  into 
bearing,  by  this  means.  Mr.  Twamley,  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  ringed  a  branch  of  a  young  and 
luxuriant  Jargonelle  pear  tree,  which  had  been 
planted  only  two  years;  the  ring  closed  itself  at 
the  end  of  the  summer;  but  the  branch  next 
year  blossomed  and  brought  to  perfection  four 
good  pears,  (shooting  vigorously  also)  when  no 
other  part  of  the  tree  showed  the  least  appear- 
ance of  bloom,  and  even  in  the  present  spring  it 
shows  two  branches  of  blossom,  which  are  the 
only  ones  upon  the  tree.  Mr.  Kemple  mentions 
that  he  had  increased  the  size  of  pear  trees  by 
ringing :  this  is  most  probable,  but  an  instance 
of  it  has  not  occurred  to  my  observation. 


*  The  scarlet  non/iareilsfrom  ringed  branches, 
in  Mr.  twamley's  garden,  were,  however,  much 
more  brilliant  in  colour,  than  the  other  apples  on 
the  same  tree. 


The  branches  of  plum  and  cherry  trees  sus- 
tain injury  and  become  cankered  by  ringing  ;  but 
as  they  are  always  free  blowers,  an  increase  of 
blossom  by  artificial  means  is  not  wanted  to  make 
them  produce  fruit.  The  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  peach  and  nectarine  trees;  so  that 
all  the  stoned  fruits  cultivated  in  this  country 
must  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  trees  on  which 
ringing  may  be  usefully  performed. 

Vines  are  much  benefitted  by  ringing  ;  their 
blossom  is  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  same 
year,  in  sufficient  plenty  :  for  additional  blos- 
som, the  use,  therefore,  of  ringing,  is  not  re- 
quired, but  increase  of  size,  early  ripening,  and 
improvement  of  flavour  in  the  grapes,  all  result 
from  ringing.  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions, 
has  sufficiently  described  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  vines  for  this  purpose. 

In  none  of  the  experiments,  the  termination  of 
which  I  have   yet  become  acquainted  with,    has 
success  attended  the  operation  of  ringing  the  Fig 
tree.     The  branches  which  have  been  circum- 
cised have   put  forth  on   the  young  wood,  abun- 
dance of  small  Figs,  such  being  in  fact,  the  flow- 
er of  the  tree,   which  subsequently  enlarges  and 
becomes  tlie  fruit,   when  ripe.     This  production 
of  fruii.  has  even   been  effected,  in  trees    which 
had  not  attained  sufficient  age  to  throw  it  out  na- 
jturally  in  the  regular  course,  but  in   such   cases, 
jthe  crop  has  fallen  off,  without   ripening.     The 
ibranches  of  the  Fig  tree  suffer  by  ringing  ;  the  in- 
jcision   sliould,  therefore,     when    made,    be  very 
jnarrow,  to  admit  of  speedy  closing,  it   not  being 
[necessary     for   the   production   of    the  blossom, 
(which  is  formed  on  the  young  wood,)  to  keep  it 
so  long  opened,  as  is  required  in  other  fruit  trees. 
The  preceding  are  all  instances  of  the   effects 
of  ringing  in  the  production  of  fruit :  but  as  these 
incisions  in  the  bark  Cause  the  formation  of  flow- 
er buds,  when  none,  or  only  a  few,  would  other- 
wise have  appeared,  the  practice  may  be  exten- 
sively and  usefully  apjtlied  to  ornamental  shrubs 
and  plants,  which  do  not  readily  blossom.     I  be- 
lieve this  use  of  ringing  has  not  before  occurred 
to  the  advocates  of  the  practice,  and  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  cases  of  perfect   success,  it  ' 
will  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  them,  in  order 
to  induce  to  further  trials. 

Mr.  William  Baxter,  gardener  to  the  Comte 
de  Vandes,  at  Bayswater,  has  given  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  three  experiments,  made  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  which  fully  answered  his  expec- 
tations. Thij  first  was  with  a  Waratah  Camel- 
lia, which  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  fiower  ; 
he  cut  a  ring  round  the  stem  ;  so  close  to  the 
root,  that  he  was  able  to  cover  the  incision  with 
the  mould  of  the  pot,  in  which  the  plant  grew  ; 
the  ring  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
plant  remained  in  good  health,  but  made  rather 
short  shoots,  on  which  an  abundance  of  flower 
buds  were  formed,  and  these  blossomed  perfect- 
ly in  the  following  spring.  The  second  experi- 
ment was  on  a  plant  of  Aubletia  Tibourbou,  in 
the  stove  ;  the  ringed  branch  speedily  broke  into 
flower;  it  was  the  first  blossom  which  the  plant 
had  yielded,  but  its  ocher  branchesdid  not  blow  ; 
the  ringed  branch  is  still  alive,  and  its  bark 
nearly  reunited.  The  third  experiment  was  on 
branches  of  Pyrus  spectaoilis;  those  which  were 
ringed  produced  last  spring,  abundance  of  splen- 
did flowers,  which  were  succeeded  by  ripe  fruit ; 
and  they  are  now  aijain  full  of  blossom  buds,  the 
other  branches  showing  little  promise  of  bloom. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  I  can  state,  that  one 
branch  of  the  Passifiora  alata,  in  Messrs.  Loildi- 
ges' stove,  was  ringed,  in  1818;  in  two  months 
after  it  produced  flowers  ;  it  also  did  the  same 
abundantly  last  year,  whilst  another  branch 
which  remained  unringed,  was  entirely  unproduc. 
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live,  in  both  seasons.  Mr.  George  Loddiges,  in 
giving  me  this  account,  mentioned,  that  he  had 
tried  the  same  experiment,  with  other  Passiflo- 
ras,  and  with  some  stove  plants,  but  that  he  had 
not  succeeded.  His  failure  may  probably  in 
some  cases  be  attributed  to  his  having  made  the 
rings  too  narrow;  in  the  soft  stemmed  plants, 
which  he  ringed,  the  bark  would  reunite  very 
rapidly,  and  if  the  separation  is  not  kept  open, 
sufficiently  long,  the  desired  effect  will  not  be 
produced. 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far- 
mer's Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

ON  CUTTING  GRAIN. 
On  Cutting  Grain  earlier  than  usual,  in  a  letter 
from   Mr.   D.   VVark,    of  Old   Hall,    Dunlop, 
Ayrshire,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  21st  July,  1S>23. 
Sir — I  have  lately  observed  a  proposal  by  vou, 
to  the  Highland  Society,  to   inquire  into  "  The 
firo/ier  time  of  reafiing  Grain."     I  think  it  right, 
therefore,  to  send  you  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment, which   may  throw   some  light  upon   that 
matter.     It   is  the  more  necessary  to   attend  to 


the  danger  of  leaving  a  crop  of  oats  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  elements,  after  they  are  in  condition  fit 
for  cutting,  the  loss  being  nearly  two  bolls  per 
acre. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  TREES. 
In  "  Mujor  Rooke's  Sketch  of  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood,"  are  some  very  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  manner  of  marking  the  age  of 
the  oak.  In  Clipstone  Park,  in  Nottinghamshire 
is  an  oak  called  the  Parliament  oak,  from  a  tra- 
dition of  a  Parliament  having  been  held  there  by 
King  Edward  I.  Near  Blidworth,  there  is  a 
large  and  ancient  elm,  called  Langton  Arbour, 
which  even  some  centuries  ago  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  give  a  name  to  one  of  the  ^prest 
walks,  and  to  have  a  keeper  appointed  to  it.— 
Major  Rooke  tells  us,  that  in  cutting  down  some 
timber  in  Birkland  and  Bilhaugh,  letters  have 
been  found  cut  or  stamped  in  the  body  of  the 
trees,  denoting  the  King's  reign  in  which  they 
were  thus  marked.  It  seems  that  the  bark  was 
cut  off  and  the  letters  cut  in,  after  which  the 
next  year's  wood  grew  over  it,  hut  without  adhe- 
ring where  the  bark  had  been  cut.  The  cyphers 
are  of  James  the  First,  of  William  and  Mary, 
and   one  of   King  John  !      One  of    those,    with 


!u'*.  1"„''1^1^'  ^^P'^^P^^  =*^f  often  deceived  by  oats  James's  cypher,  was  about  one  foot  within  the 
" '      ■  '' "         ''      In  that  case  tree,  and   one  foot  from  the  centre:  it 


that  had  been  Iiurt  by  the  grub 
there  are  always  suckers  (as  I  call  them)  s]>ring- 
ingfrom  the  root,  which  often  carry  their  heads 
above  the  ripe  stalks,  whose  heads  are  heavv, 
and  consequently  fall  down. 

In  1822,  I  reaped  a  field  of  oats,  in  small  lots, 
at  so  much  per  acre,  as  the  same  shall  measure 
(which  is  the  custom  in  this  quarter,)  and  offered 
a  small  premium  to  the  first  five  who  cleared  the 
ground  in  a  fit  state  for  the  barn  or  stack.  As 
■was  to  be  expected,  some  took  the  benefit  of  my 
premium,  while  others  mocked  it.  "  They  had 
more   sense  (they  said)  than  to  destroy  the  crop' the  tree. 


was  cut 
down  in  1786.  This  tree  must  have  been  two 
feet  in  diameter,  or  two  yards  in  circumference, 
when  the  mark  was  cut      A  tree  of  this  size  is 


laily  every  morning  from  the  Townhead,  \yy 
means  of  a  tin  can,  the  wire  of  which  he  holds 
suspended  between  his  teeth.  When  the  family 
flitted  to  Taylor-street,  and  then  to  Rottenrow- 
lanc,  the  animal  shifted  his  route  from  the  High- 
street,  and  now  takes  the  nearest  route,  by  High 
John  street,  to  accomplish  his  errand.  He  has 
never  yet  gone  wrong  in  any  thing  intrusted  to 
him.  It  would  be  attended'  with  the  greatest 
danger  were  any  person,  even  in  diversion,  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  load,  as  he  would 
probably  sooner  be  killed  than  surrender.  Nor 
will  he  accept  the'most  favorite  food  when  on 
business.  He  cautiously  avoids  any  of  his  own 
species  when  he  is  on  business  ;  but  if  he  can- 
not avoid  it,  he  will  disburden  himself,  give 
them  battle,  and  then  resume  his  load.  Though 
what  he  carries  be  often  of  the  most  tempting 
description,  the  honest  animal  has  never  been 
known  to  make  free  with  the  smallest  quantity, 
but  faithfully  delivers  the  articles  untouched. 
He  is  frequently  the  bearer  of  letters  between 
the  family,  and  will  carry  any  thing  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  stone.  He  brings  every  week  from 
the  market  four  or  six  pounds  of  beef,  as  occasion 
requires.  When  he  returns  home  with  his  can, 
if  the  family  are  not  in  when  he  taps  at  the 
door,  he  retnrns  back  to  his  master,  as  he  wilt 
enter  no  neighbor's  house,  nor  intrust  them  with 
his  can.  When  he  is  desired  to  go  for  his  mas- 
ter's hat  or  shoes,  he  will  immediately  do  it.  He 
will  take  a  snuff-box,  or  other  article,  to  such 


generally  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  neighbors  as  he  knows,  and  are  named  to 
years  growth,  which  number,  subtracted  from  him.  He  will  take  a  bank-note  to  the  tap-room, 
the  middle  year  of  James's  reign,  would  make  land  brmg  back  change  in  silver.  He  understands 
3492  the  date  of  planting  the  tree.  The  tree  .Gaelic  as  well  as  English,  his  master  speaking 
with  William  and  Mary  had  the  mark  about  jand  giving  hiscommands,  in  both  languages.  He 
nineinches  within  the  tree,  and  three  feet  three  j  will  take  a  man's  hat  off  his  head  on  beinc,' told 


for  the  trifle  offered."  However,  they  in  gene- 
ral agreed  to  let  me  know  the  produce  of  their 
respective  lots  :  I  also  reserved  one  lot  to  my- 
self, which  I  cut  nearly  a  week  before  any  of  the 
other  lots.  The  field  was  ot  very  equal  quality, 
and  the  following  was  the  produce  in  meal  of  ten 
different  lots,  of  which  I  got  a  particular  ac 
count  from  the  buyer  of  each,  besides  the  lot  ] 
had  reserved  to  myself: — 


inches  from  the  centre  :  cut  down  also  in  1786. —  ;to  do  so.  He  is  uncommonly  docile  and  quiet. 
The  mark  of  John  was  eighteen  inches  within  and  will,  at  the  command  of  the  children,  leap 
the  tree,  and  something  more  than  a  foot  from;Over  a  stick  four  feet  high,  or  dance  for  their 
the   centre:  it  was  cut  down  in   1791:  but  thelamusement  on  his  hind  legs.     The  people  are 
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The  lot  cut  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  wea- 
ther becoming  very  soft,  was  a  little  sprung, 
which  lessened  the  produce.  ' 

'I  he  six  following  lots  cut  between  the  9th  and 
12th  of  oeptcmber  were  in  fine  condition,  and 
very  productive. 

The  four  following  lots  were  exposed  to  a 
heavy  wind,  and  the  loss  thence  sustained  shows 


middle  year  of  John's  reign  was  1207,  from 
which,  if  we  subtract  120,  the  number  of  years 
requisite  for  a  tree  of  two  feet  in  diameter  to  ar- 
rive at  that  growth,  it  will  make  the  date  of  its 
planting  1085,  or  about  twenty  years  after  the 
Conquest.  The  tree,  therefore,  when  cut  down 
in  1791,  must  have  been  706  years  old,  a  fact 
scarcely  credible  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  trees 
whose  marks  are  better  authenticated,  that  these 
exactly  of  the  same  size  when  marked,  had  in- 
creased twelve  inches  in  diameter  in  173  years, 
whilst  this  tree  had  increased  no  more  than 
eighteen  inches  in  584  years.  Major  Rooke  says, 
that  several  trees  with  this  mark  had  been  cut 
down,  so  tliat  deception  or  mistake  is  scarcely 
possible.  This  accurate  delineator  accounts  for 
these  phenomena,  by  supposing  (as  the  increas 
ing  wood  never  adheres  where  the  bark  had  been 
taken  off)  that  the  sap  which  rises  from  the  roots 
through  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  wood,  to  the 
branches,  returns  in  its  circulation  between  the 
hlea  and  the  bark.  "  I  have  often  (says  he)  ex- 
amined many  of  the  ancient  hollow  trees  in  Birk- 
land and  Bilhaugh,  and  always  found  that  where 
the  bark  remained,  even  on  their  mutilated 
trunks,  there  they  frequently  put  out  small  bran- 
ches with  leaves  ;  bwt  where  that  necessary  cov- 
ering of  the  returning  sap  was  wanting,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  vegetation." 

The  keeper  of  a  tap-room  in  Trongate,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Charlie's  Stable,"  has  a  dog  of 
the  Irish  bull-breed  called  Princey,  which  is 
possessed  of  uncommon  sagacity.  The  animal 
was  so  well  trained  when  young,  that  it  obeys 
its  master  in  almost  every  thing  he  orders  it,  and 
is  as  useful  to  him  as  a  servant.  It  is  nearly  three 
years  since  it  began  to  carry  his  breakfast  regu- 


highly  amused  to  see  him  skipping  along  with 
his  daily  load,  but  he  will  not  stop  to  accept  of 
any  favors   while  he  is  on  business. 

Glasgow  Chronicle. 

[ENGLISH  COURT  OF  CHANCERY— Let 

us  copy  her  with  discrimination  ] — Edit.  Am.  Far. 
The  Court  of  Chancerv.— At  the  Not- 
tingham meeting  "the  health  of  Mr.  Wiiliams" 
was  proposed  and  drunk  with "  a  speedy  re- 
formation of  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chan, 
eery."  In  this  sentiment  we  believe  every  En- 
glishman of  every  party  will  cordially  concur. 
It  is,  (we  know  not  whether  unfortunately  or  for- 
tunately)— but  it  is  not  upon  the  opponents  of 
Ministers  only  that  that  direful  Court  lays  its 
heavy  hands.  We  would  not,  therefore,  have 
the  efforts  for  its  reformation  or  abolition  mixed 
up  exclusively  with  the  proceedings  of  meet- 
ings held  for  political  purposes.  An  evil  so  trans- 
cendant — an  evil  which  is  absorbing  the  proceeds 
of  public  charities,  and  reducing  the  most  respect- 
able and  virtuous  subjects  to  beggary  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  clearest  rights — should  become  the 
object  of  direct  and  special  exertions  for  its  remo- 
val or  abatement.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
Judge  of  that  Court — we  have  spoken  of  him  be- 
fore. He,  no  doul)t,  decides,  when  he  does  decide, 
justly ;  he  can  have  no  motive  to  the  contrary : 
but  we  do  say,  that  men  of  talents  and  zeal  for 
the  good  of  a  munificent  country,  have  in  all 
ages  distinguished  themselves  by  ameliorating 
the  institutions  over  which  tliey  have  been  called 
to  preside.  The  English  Chancellor  has  been 
enriched  beyond  all  belief  or  conception  by  the 
practices  of  his  Court,  which  practices  have, 
meanwhile,  carried  more  ruin  into  innocent  fa- 
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milies,  t/iun  all  the  ifnming-lwiiscs  and  other 
haunts  of  vice  throughout  the  kingdom  put  to- 
gether.—  Times. 

The  bet  between  Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coke 
is  for  200  sovereigns  a  side,  who  kills  anO  bags 
the  greatest  number  of  partridges  in  two  days' 
sporting.  Lord  Kennedy  to  sport  upon  any  ma- 
nors he  pleases  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Coke  to 
sport  upon  his  uncle's  manors  in  Norfolk.  Both 
parties  to  shoot  on  the  same  days,  the  26tli  Sept. 
and  4th  Oct.  1823.  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  26th  Sept. 
shot  upon  the  Warham  and  Wighton  Manors 
adjoining  to  Holkhani  Park.  He  killed  and 
bagged  86A  brace  of  birds  ;  and  on  Saturday  last 
he  .shot  upon  the  Holkliam,  Egmere,  and  Quar- 
les  Manors,  and  killed  and  bagged  88  brace  ofj 
birds.  He  was  acconipanied  in  the  field  by  his 
uncle  Thos.  \Vm.  Coke.  Esq.  P.  M.  for  Norfolk, 

and  by    Colonel   Di.xon,   his  umpire  ;  and 

Blunt,  Esq.  umpire  for  Lord  Kennedy.  He  was 
attended  by  several  gamekeepers,  with  one 
dog  only  to  beat  for  and  pick  up  the  birds. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  spectators.  This 
match,  from  its  novelty,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
sportsmen  engaged  in  it,  has  incited  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  interest,  and  bets  to  a  large  amount 
are  depending  on  the  issue.  No  certain  accounts 
have  been  received  of  the  result  of  Lord  Kenne- 
dy's first  day's  shooting. 

Origin  of  eating  Goose  on  Michaelmas- Day — 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  way  to  Tilbury-fort, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  15S9,  dined  at  the 
ancient  seat  of  Sir  Neville  Umfreville,  near 
that  place,  and  as  British  Bess  had  much  rather 
dine  off  a  high  seasoned  and  substantial  dish  than 
a  simple  ragout  or  fricassee,  the  Knight 
thought  proper  to  provide  a  pair  of  fine 
geese  to  suit  the  palate  of  his  Royal  guest. 
After  the  Queen  had  dined  very  heartily, 
she  asked  for  a  half-pint  bumper  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  drank  "  Destruction  to  the  Spanish 
Armada."  She  had  but  that  moment  return- 
ed the  glass  to  the  Knight  who  had  done  the 
honors  of  the  talile,  when  the  news  came  (as  if 
the  Q  ;oen  had  been  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy)  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  des- 
troyed by  a  storm.  She  immediately  took  ano- 
ther bumper,  in  order  to  digest  the  Goose  and 
Good  Aeivs  ;  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  event, 
that  every  year  after,  on  that  day,  she  had  the' 
above  excellent  dish  served  up.  The  court  made 
it  a  custom,  and  the  people  the  fashion,  ever  since. 

At  the  time  of  the  plague  in  London,  a  noted 
body-searcher  lived  whose  name  was  Snacks. 
His  business  increased  so  fast,  thatfinding  he 
could  not  compass  it,  he  offered  to  any  person 
who  should  join  him  in  his  hardened  practice 
half  the  profits:  thus,  those  who  joined  him 
were  said  to  go  with  snacks.  Hence  going  snacks, 
or  dividing  the  spoil. 

Mail  'livelve  Miles  an  Hour.— It  is  said,  that 
a  Mr.  Banglis,  of  Birmingham,  is  offering,  by 
means  of  a  self-acting  machine,  which  he  has 
lately  constructed,  to  convey  the  Koyal  Mail 
through  the  kingdom  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
per  hour. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Early  Maturity. — The  fat  two  year  old  Steer, 
and  the  yearling  Heifer,  which  were  shewn  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  at  the  Scarsdale  and  High  Peak 
Agricultural  Meeting,  held  at  Chesterfield  on 
the  4th  ult.  were  slaughtered  at  that  place  on 
Thursday  last,  by  Mr.  Silcock,  the  purchaser  of 
the  Steer,  and  Mr.  Bower,  the  purchaser  of  the 
Heifer.  The  following  are  the  returns  of  their 
respective  weights  :— 


The  two  year  old  Steer's  carcase,  of  8  lbs.  per 
stone,   122  s'tone  5  lbs  ;   inside  fat,  12  stone  6  lbs. 

The  yearling  Heifer's  carcase,  99  stone  3  lbs. ; 
inside  fat,  7   stone. 

A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

There  is  none. 

In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
\  mother's  heart — It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
i"o  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn. 
Watching  his  growth.     Aye,  on  the  boy  he  looks 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path, 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young, 
And*tately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well. — And  tliis  is  love  ! 
This  is  man's  love  ! — What  marvel  I  you  ne'er 

made 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy, 
While  to  the  fullness  of  your  heart's  glad  heav 

iugs 
His  fail  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your   breath — You   ne'er  kept 

watch 
Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set. 
And  morn  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye  ;  not  your's  the  face 
Which,  early  faded  thro'  fund  care  for  him, 
Hang'd  o'er  his  sleep,  and  duly  as  Heaven's  light, 
Was  there  to  greet   his  wakening  !    You  ne'er 

smooth'd 
His  couch,  ne'er  sang  him  to  his  rosy  rest  ; 
Caught   his  last  whisper,  when  his  voice  from 

your's 
Had  learned  soft  utterance  ;  pressed  your  lip   to 

his, 
When  fever  parched  it  ;    hushed  his   wayward 

cries. 
With  patient,  vigilant,  never- wearied  love  ! 
No  !  these    are    ivoman's  tasks  ! — In  these   her 

youth 
And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart, 
Steal  from  her,  all  unmark'd ! 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Red  tanned  leather,  to  be  1)rought  into  open 
eather  markets,  and  searched  and  sealed,  be- 
fore exposed  to  sale,  and  contracts  for  sale, 
otherwise  to  be  void.     13.  14  Car.  2.  ch.  7. 

Many  regulations  are  made  to  prevent  the 
spoiling  of  hides  and  leather,  by  the  flaying 
animals  injudiciously.  39.  40.  G.  3.  ch.  66.  41. 
G.  3.  ch.  55. 

[We  thank  our  friend  for  the  above,  and  will 
give  some  interesting  extracts,  in  regard  to  the 
theory   and  practice  of  tanning  in  our  next.] 
Edit.  Am.  Farmer, 


TANNING. 

Annapolis,  December  11,  1823. 
Mr.  Skinnhr, 
In  No.  38,  of  this  Vol.  you  state  that  it  only 
takes  from  four  to  six  months  to  tan,  curry, 
dress  and  prepare  the  hide  for  sale,  in  England. 
If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  contrary  to  the  sta- 
tute regulations  of  that  country,  which,  like 
the   laws  of  other  nations,   are  often   violated. 

I  have  condensed  the  various  statutes  below 
respecting  tanning,  which  I  request  you  to 
publish. 

JAMES  BOYLE. 


No   person    shall    tan   leather,  unless   he   has 
been   an  apprentice  for    seven  years  with  a  tan 
ner,  or   he   be   the  son  of  a  tanner.  Sec.  on  the 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  leather  tanned,  or  the  va- 
lue.    1.  Jac.  1.  ch.  22. 

Tanners  are  prohibited  from  being  curriers, 
and  vice  ver^a.     Stat.  48,  Geo.  3,  ch.  60. 

Tanners  overliming  hides,  or  using  in  tan- 
ning any  thing  but  oak  bark,  ash  bark,  and  cul 
ver  dung,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  leather 
and  hastening  the  tanning  of  leather  by  unkind 
heats,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10 — and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory.  Hides  for  sole  leather  are 
to  be  in  the  noo^e  twelve  months,  and  upper\ 
leather  nine  months,  or  shall  be  forfeited.  48. 
Geo.  3.  ch.   60. 

Shoemaker's  making  shoes  of  insufficient  lea- 
ther, are  liable  to  3*.  4rf.  penalty.  1.  Jac.  1. 
ch.  22. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  19,  1823. 

EASTERN  SHORE  CATTLE  SHOW  AND 
FAIR. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  met  in  Easton  on  Saturday  the  6th  No- 
vember, 1823 — and  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  a  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock, 
Agricultural  Implements  and  Household  Manu- 
factures, (with  an  award  of  Premiums)  shall  be 
held  in  Easton,  in  OCTOBER  NEXT,  under 
the  direction  and  superintendance  of  the  Trus- 
tees— of  the  particulars  of  which  further  notice 
will  be  given. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  be  published  in  the 
American  Farmer,  the  Easton  Gazette  and  Re- 
publican Star. 

NICHOLAS  HAMMOND.  President. 
S.  T.  Kennard,  .Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES     CURRE.Yl— CORRECTED     IlEEKLr. 

Flour,  white  wheat,  super.,  §6  75 — Howard 
street,  from  wagons,  §5  75 — fine  do.  $,5  25 — 
Wharf,  do.  g5  3~i — Wliite  wheat,  j!;i  12  a  1  IS 
to  1  20— Red  do.  $1  6  to  1  9— Lawler,  gl  10 
— Washington  white,  SI  12  to  §1  20— Rye.  42  to 
45  cts — Old  corn,  35  to  35  cts. — New  do.  35 
— Wharf  Oats,  oZ  cents— wagon  Oats,  3ri  cts. 
— Beef,  6  cents  per  lb — Live  Cattle,  §5  "to  5 
50,  per  cwt. — Bacon,  hog  round,  SslO — Pork, 
g5  50  to  ,g6  per  c.  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  jjer  11). — Mutton,  4  to 
5  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  retail,  §1  25,  cargo  price,  gl 
— Peas,  retail,  62A  cts.,  cargo  price  48  to  50  cts. 
— Red  Clover  Seed,  g6— Orchard  Grass  do. 
$1  50— Herds'  Grass  do.  g2— -Timothy  do.  554 — 
Flax  Seed,  75  to  80  cents — Whiskey,  from 
the  wagons,  34  cents  per  gallon  including  the 
Ijarrel — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do. 
65  to  ro  cts. — Shad,  No.],  5^6  very  dull.  No.  2, 
do.  S5  do. — Herrings,  No.  1,  5^:2  25  per  bbl.,  very 
dull  No.  2,  §2  do. — Fine  Salt,  75  cents  per  bush., 
coarse,  do.  70 — Ground  alum  do.  68 — Butter, 
(firkin)  12  to  13  cts.  per  lb. — Eggs,  12J  cts.  per 
doz. — Hay,  §13  per  ton — Straw,  §8. 


¥.w\Y\oy\weut  Wav.teA. 

The  subscriber,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
cently from  Nova  Scotia,  wishes  to  procure  a 
situation  as  Farmer.  In  this  profession,  he  has 
testimonials  to  exhibit  of  his  industry,  and  the 
experience  of  many  years  to  recommend  him  — 
As  he  is  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  out  of  employ,  his  expectations  are  moderate 
— a  line  addressed  to  JOHN  ELLIS,  care  of  the 
Editor,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 


Print'Xl  every  Frldav  at  K-l  P'"'' ■■"inu'",  *''"' ''^^*N  S.  SKINNEK  Edi" 
lor.  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON  on  the  Norlh  West  comer  of  Market 
and  Bclvidere  streets,  Baliiinore  ;  where  eviry  description  of  Book 
and  Job  Printing  is  execmeii  with  neanv  -.  and  dispatch— Orders 
from  a  distance  for  PRINTING  or  BINDING,  with  pra|ier  di- 
rection! promptly  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Itobinson,  Baltimore. 
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COMMUNICATED  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER. 

I'lRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AND  CAT 

TLE   SHOW  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Directors  in  making  public  their  proceed- 
ings, are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  the  re- 
sult of  their  late  meeting  has  equalled  in  every 
respect,  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

They  had  guarded  against  such  irregularities 
ns  too  often  arise  where  incongruous  multitudes 
are  assembled,  as  it  was  tlieir  aim  rather  to  pre- 
vent their  occurrence  by  vigilance  and  precau 
tion,  than  to  repress  them  by  the  infliction  ot 
the  penalties  of  law.  They  confidently  believe, 
that  nothing  occurred  to  give  dissatisfaction  to 
the  most  correct  and  exemplary  of  the  many 
respectable  persons  who  were  present.  In  the 
vast  concourse  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  they  had  the  most  satisfactory, 
and  decided  evidence  of  public  approbation,  in 
support  of  their  efforts. 

The  society  earnestly  desired,  that  the  exhi- 
bition should  be  so  conducted,  as  to  attract  the 
sanction  of  female  countenance,  for  the  im- 
jjortant  and  intereslinc;  productions  of  household 
industry.  In  this  wish  they  were  gratified  by 
the  prestnce  of  many  ladies,  who  heard  the  ad- 
dress from  the  President,  and  after  assisted  in 
th'-  examination  of  some  articles,  upon  which  it 
waspeculiarly  their  province  to  decitle. 

Various  Agricultural  Societies  having  been  in 
vited,  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Societies  of  Brunswick  and  Bridgeton,  of  Buck's 
and  Chester  counties,  the  Secretary  and  other 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  as  well  as 
many  distinguished  strangers,  from  distant  States, 
honoured  the  meeting  by  their  presence. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  comprised  more  than 
an  hundred  neat  cattle,  of  the  best  and  most 
costly  foreign,  and  most  useful  native  breeds  ; — 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  with  the  various 
characteristics  of  English,  Tunisian,  Spanish  and 
Irish  origin,  uniting  in  form  and  pioperties  most 
hat  can  be  desired  in  excellence  of  flesh  or 
fleece — thirty  horses,  varying  from  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  fleet  and  high  mettled  courser  of 
.Arabia,  to  the  heavy  frame  of  the  patient,  and 
jiowerful  draught  horse  of  Penns)lvania.  The 
Arabians,  Grand  Sultan  and  Grand  Bashaw,  ob- 
tained from  the  stud  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
through  the  spirited  and  liberal  exertions  of  our 
late  Consul,  judge  Jones,  attracted  universal  ad- 
n.H  ■     »u. 

The  exhibition  of  sotrve  of  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  was  interesting  not  merely  to  far- 
mers, from  their  usefulness,  hut  to  mechanics 
from  the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  thei'- 
(  oii^'ri'C'ioi. 

Pope's  Thrashing  Machine,  adapted  to  tht 
force  of  one  horse,  confirmed  the  impressions 
which  had  long  since  led  the  Society  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  the  purposes  of  Pennsylvania  Far- 
nu  rs 

Gnndsell's  simple  and  clfective  Flax  Dresser, 
promises  to  be  scarcely  less  useful,  in  rendering' 
Ijrofitahle  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  in  the 
middle  states,  than  the  famed  machine  of  Whit 
ney  has  been  successful  in  aiding  the  production, 
of  the  great  staple  of  those  of  the  South. 

Reading's  Thrashing  Machine  excited  atten- 
tion from  the  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction ;  although,  from  its  not  having  been 
properly  adapted  to  horse  power,  it  appeared  to 
great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  White's   plough,    in  turning   with    great 

neatness,  a  furrow  of  stiff  sward,  six  and  a  half 
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inches  deep,  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  required  a 
draught  of  616  pounds. 

Mr.  Stevens'  plough,  in  turning  a  furrow  six 
inches  deep,  and  eleven  inches  wide,  of  the  same 
sward,  with  equal  neatness,  required  a  draught 
of  from  420  to  1-18  pounds. 

Mr.  Suplee's  plough  required  a  draught  of  532 
pounds,  in  turning,  with  great  accuracy,  a  fur- 
row, six  inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  wide, 
of  the  same  land. 

Bergen's  "self-sharpening  plough,"  made  by 
Mr.  Evans,  in  turning  a  furrow  of  the  same  sward, 
seven  inches  deep,  and  thirteen  inches  wide,  re- 
quired a  draught  of  728  pounds. 

Mr.Nixon,  of  New  York,  exhibited  his  patent 
ploughs,  harrows  and  cultivators,  which  do  cre- 
dit to  his  skill,  anri  to  his  workraen.  The  ploughs 
nppeared  to  be  fitted  rather  for  fallow,  than  sward 
land. 

Mr.  Hoopes,  of  Philadelphia,  brought  a  plough 
which  has  for  some  time  been  used  in  this  State. 

Mr.  M'Conaughey,  exhibited  his  cultivator 
and  his  corn  harrow  ;  for  the  latter  he  took  a 
premium. 

Mr.  Blight  sent  a  Yorkshire  root  cutter,  cheap, 
simple  and  effective. 

Mr.  Powell  exhibited  his  cultivator  and  his 
Dibbling  wheel,  which  were  remarked,  as  fitted 
to  save  much  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  root 
crops,  and  also  Beatson's  improved  Scarifier,  well 
constructed  for  the  production  of  fine  tilth. 

Mr.  Pennock  produced  a  revolving  Horse-rake, 
and  his  Chaff  Cutter,  not  unworthy  of  the  inge- 
nious inventor,  who  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  improvement  of  farming  implements. 

Mr.  Hoopes  of  Downingtown,   showed   a  new 
modification   of  the  Horse-rake,  which  has  been 
much  approved  by  the  farmers  of  his  neighbour 
hood. 

Mr.  John  Beever  presented  a  Winnowing  Mill, 


which  is  an  improvement  upon  the  wheat  Fans 
in  general  use. 

Mr.  Williams's  horse  hoe, expanding  harrow, 
and  double  mould  board  plough,  although  last  in 
the  list,  were  not  the  least  worthy  of  notice. 

The  late  organization  of  the  society  prevented 
the  publication  of  their  premiums,  sufticienlly 
early,  to  excite  competition  for  the  prizes  offer- 
ed for  winter  crops  and  household  manufactures, 
so  extensive  as  the  good  management,  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  coun- 
ties associated  under  the  law,  had  led  them  to 
expect. 

The  decision  upon  claims  for  Indian  corn,  and 
root  '       '  .-  - 


Alexander  Reed,  of  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  his  short-horn  bull,  bred  by 
Mr.  Powell,  from  a  native  cow,  by  the 
impoited  Durham  short  horn  bull  Deuton,  $30 

The  second  premium  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kersey, 
forOakes,  by  the  imported  Durham  short- 
horn bull  Ccelebs,  20 

The  third  premium  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement, 
f.jr  Roderick,  bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  from  an 
half  bred  Tee'swater  heifer,  and  Mr.  Tom- 
linson's  bull  Major,  lo 

The  first  premium  for  bulls,  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Carpenter, 
for  his  Durham  short-horii  bull  Lothario, 
bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  from  the  imported 
cow  Moss  Rose,  and  the  Durham  short- 
horn bull  George, 
Relinquished  for  a  medal. 

The  second  premium  to  Mr 


Henry  A.  Car- 
penter, for  Leopold,  from  Moss  Rose,  by 
Mr.  Powel's  half  bred  Bull  Rob  Roy,      ' 

The  third  premium  to  Mr.  George  SheafF, 
for  Highlander,  from  Queen,  by  Mr.  Pow- 
el's Rob  Roy, 

The  first  premium  for  Cows,  not  more  than 
seven,  nor  less  than  three  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Serrill,  for  his  Kentucky  covf 
Kate,  derived  from  Mr.  Parkinson's  im- 
portation of  short  horns,  and  Gough's 
breed. 

The  second  premium,  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Car- 
penter, for  Prize  by  Denton, 

The  third  premium,  to  Mr.  John  Serrill,  for 
Meadow  Maid,  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Ser- 
rill's  cow,  by  Mr.  Powel's  George,  of 
Teeswater  blood. 

The  first  premium  for  heifers,  not  more 
than  three,  nor  less  than  one  year  old,  to 
Mr.  Smith,  for  Lucy,  from  a  fine  native 
cow  by  Mr.  Tomlinson's  bull  Major, 

The  second  premium,  to  Mr.  Serrill,  for 
Red  Beauty,,  from  his  cow,  derived  from 
Mr.  Ketland'sheiferof  Durham  shorthorn 
blood. 

The  third  premium,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill, 
for  Volet,  from  Kate,  by  Mr.  Powel's  bull 
George,  of  Teeswater  blood. 

The  first  premium  for  heifers,  not  more  than 
twelve  mnuhs  old,  to  Mr.  Smith,  far  So- 
phia, by  Mr.  Powel's  Rob  Roy,  from  a 
Kentucky  cow,  derived  from  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's importation  of  short  horns  and 
Gough's  breed, 


crops,  has  been  necessarily  deferred  until  The  second  premium  to  Mr.  George  SheafF, 
^ "'  "'■""  ""         '  '       '  for  Diana,  from  Steamboat,  by  Mr.  Pow- 

el's half  bred  bull  Rob  Ro>, 
The  third  premium  to   Mr.  Joseph  Kersey, 
for  Fill  Pail,  from  a  native  cow  by  Oakes, 


their  harvest  shall  have  been  completed 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Downing  presented  to  the  So 
ciety  some  bottles  of  gooseberry  wine,  showiiu 
that   an    excellent    substitute    for    some  of    thi 


wines  of    Europe    is  within   the  reach    of  most  jThe  premium  for  the  best  ox,  not  more  than 

farmers,  who  have  not  the  means  of  cultivating 

grapes. 

The  well  contested  trials  of  horses  and  oxen 
at  the  plough,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
gratulation, that  neither  the  emulation  oi  the 
competitors,  nor  the  anxiety,  excited  among  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators,  interrupted  in  any 
shape  the  good  order,  good  conduct,  and  good 
feeling  which  pervaded  the  whole. 


NEAT  CATTLE. 

Tol/ie  Directors  of  the  Pcnnsy/vania  jigricullu- 
ral  Society. 
The  Committee  on  neat  cattle,  having  given 
their  most  diligent  attenii(>n  to  the  duties  assigned 
to  them,  submit  their  report,  and  recommend 
the  awaid  of  — 

The  first  premium  for  bulls,  not  more  than 
six,  nor   less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr. 


nine,  nor  less  than  thrv.e  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Serrill,  fur  his  brindled  Ox, 
bred  by  liimself. 
The  premium  for  the  best  steer,  not  more 
thui  three  nor  less  than  one  year  old,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Serrill,  for  his  steer  Durham, 
bred  by  himself,  from  a  cow  descended 
from  Mr.  Ketland's  Durham  short  horn 
heifer, 
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The  following  stock  was  exhibited,  all  possess- 
ng  great  claims  to  notice. 

The  comn.ittee  very  much  regret  that  they 
cannot  reward  the  owners  of  more  of  these  fine 
anim.ils  by  premiuiiis. 

Your  committee  are  not  directed  to  give  their 
opinion  iiijum  such  animals  as  have  not  been  of- 
fered for  premiums,  \et  they  cannot  forbear  no- 
ticing the  neat  cattle  which  i\lr.  Powel  has  exhi- 
bited, although  he  has  declineil  contendrfitj  for  a 
prize.     His  "  Improved  Durham  sHtifl  Hoi-ned'' 

.nri  (<!  iT./d  u 
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cow  Flora,  of  5  years,  and  her  remarkable  calf 
Hebe,  of  8  months  by  Rob  Roy,  particularly  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  proved  the  justice 
of  the  award,  which,  at  a  former  exhibition  near 
Philadelphia,  had  given  to  the  dam  the  first  pre- 
mium. His  white  heifer  Fairy,  of  three  years 
by  the  thorough  bred  "Improved  Durham  short 
horn"  bull  Denton,  from  Prize,  a  half  blood 
heifer,  was  marked  by  the  strong  points  ot  the 
improved  Durham  stock. 

His  imported  short  horn  heifer  Cora  has  many 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  her  race. 

Yorkshire,  of  3  months,  from  Cora,  by  the 
Durham  short  horn  bull,  Lothario,  has  the  hne 
shape  and  good  points  of  his  sire. 

Europa,  from  the  imported  cow  Assurance, 
begotten  by  Mr.  Curwen's  bull  General,  has 
some  very  good  points  which  show  her  claims 
to  the  high  pedigree  of  the  dam  and  sire,  traced 
in  the  Herd  Book  to  the  year  1777,  yet  she  ex- 
poses the  effects  of  very  bad  keep  and  to  early 
breeding  before  she  was  brought  into  this  state. 

Julia,  of  3  years,  has  good  form,  with  the 
marks  of  high  breeding,  but  betrays  the.  detect 
of  Devon  blood. 

Laura  an  imported  heifer,  of  2  years,  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  deep-milking,  and  car- 
ries proof  upon  her  carcase  of  tendency  toward-; 

^  Flirt,  of    3  year,  from   Julia   by   Denton,  has 
eood  size,  fine'hcad,  neck  and  bone. 

Sussex,   of  12  months,  from  Laura,  was  begot 
ten  in  England,  has  long  frame,  small  bone,  head, 
horns  and  neck,  ar.d  very  strong  points  of  high 
breeding. 

Your  Committee  decidedly  think,  that  in 
blood,  points,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  fine  neat 
(iattle,  Mr.  Powel's  breeding  stock  were  gene- 
rally superior  to  any  on  the  ground,  and  had 
not  Mr.  Powel  declined  it,  some  of  them  would 
have  been  decidedly  entitled  to  the  first  premi 

urns.  ,    .. 

Mr.  John  Tomlinson's  seven  heiters  were 
marked  by  some  of  the  good  points   of  Holstem 

blood.  .     ,     ,  J        ,1 

Mr.  John  M.  Justis  exhibited  a  large  and  well 
formed  cow  from  Kentucky,  also  a  one  year  old 
steer    with  good  frame  and  points. 

Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  two  cows,  two  heifers 
and  a  three  year  old   steer,  of  good  shape  and 

Mr.  Smith,  two  large  cows  from  Kentucky  ; 
and  a  fine  two  year  old  heifer,  by  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son's Major. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill,  two  remarkably  large 
and  well  shaped  steers,  of  four  years,  and  one  of 
a  year,  bred  by  himself,  as  well  as  three  Ken- 
tucky cows,  with  strong  points. 

Mr.  Henry   Serrill,    one   large  four  year  old 

Mr.  Smedly,  a  very  good  three  year  old  steer. 

Mr.  George  Blight,  an  heifer  of  one  year, 
bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  from  Star,  an  half  blood 
heifer  by  Denton,  showing  fine  points. 

Mr.  James  Hickman,  two  large  fat  oxen  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

Mr.  George  Sheaff,  four  cows,  large  and  fine, 
two  heifers  under  one  year,  one  of  them  from  an 
inferior  common  cow,  by  Mr.  Powel's  Rob  Roy, 
showing  by  her  excellence  the  great  advantage 
of  crossing  with  the  improved  stock  ;  also,  the 
Bull  Tom  Jones,  which  took  a  premium  at  a  for- 
mer agricultural  exhibition. 

Mr.  John  Serrill,  two  very  pretty  twin  heifers, 
one  year  old. 

Mr.   Robert  Clement,  a  well  formed  and  very 
-  .„  fatxalf,  five  months  old,  by  Mr.  Kersey's  Bull 
lOakes  from  an  inferior  native  cow. 
",,  ,|,.Mr.  M^lachi  Park,  a  large  3  year  old  cow,  and 
a  buU  16  months  old. 


bull  and  heifer  of  18 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Davis,  a 
months,  worthy  of  notice. 

THOMAS  SMITH, 
THOMAS  SERRILL, 
JOHN  TOMLINSON, 
MATTHEW  ROBERTS. 
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10 


10 


SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 
To   the   Board  of  Directors. 
The  committee  appointed  to  examine  Sheep 
and  Swine   recommend  the   following  premiums 
to  be  awarded — 

The  first  premium  for  Rams  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  John  Barney,  for  his 
Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  .    §10 

The   second  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  his 

Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  .         5 

The  third    to   Mr.  Joseph  Kersey,  for  his 

Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  5 

The   first  premium  for  Ewes  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kersey,  lor 
his  Ewe  of  Dishley  blood. 
The  second  to  Mr.  Francis  Hickman,  for  his 
I     Ewe  of  BakewcU  and  Irish  blood. 
The  first  pi-emium  for  Rams  not  less  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  tor 
his  Ram  of  Dishley  blood,  . 

The  second  to  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  his 

Ram  of  Dishley  blood. 
The   first  premium  for  Ewes  not  less  than 
two  years  old,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  Jr.  for 
his  Ewe  of  Dishley  blood, 
The  second  to  Mr.  Daniel  Case,  for  his  Ewe 

of  Dishley  blood,  .  ^.  .  , 

The  premium  for  the  best  Ram  of  Dishley 
breed  not  more  than  two  years  old,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Kersey,  r  ,^.  .  , 

The  premium  for  the  liest  Ewe  of  Dishley 
blood  not  more  than  two  years  old  to  Mr. 
John  Barney,  r  t^-  .  , 

The  premium  for  the  best  Ram  of  Dishley 
blood  not   less  than   two  years  old  to  Mr. 

John  Barney,  r  t^-  »,i 

The  premium  for  the  best  Ewe  of  Dishley 

blood  not  less  than  two  years  old  to   Mr. 

Aaron  Clement,  ,,     .       „ 

The  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ram  not 

more  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.  Thomas 

Serrill,  „ 

The  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ewe  not 

less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.  John  Hare 

Powel, 
The  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ewe  not 

less  than  two  years  old  to  Mr.  John   Hare 

Powel,  ,      .,  T>  c 

The  premium  for  ihe  best  broad  tail  Ram  ot 

Tunisian  blood  not  more  than  two  years  old 

to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel, 
The  premium  for  the  best  broad  tail  Ewe  of 

Tunisian  blood  not  more  than  two  years  old 

to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel, 
The  premium  for  the  best  broad  tail  Ram  of 

Tunisian  blood  not  less  than  two  years  old 

to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel, 
The  premium  for  the  best  broad  tail  Ewe  of 

Tunisian  blood  not  less  than  two  years  old 

to  Mr.  John  Hare  Powel 


The  premium  for  the  best  Sow  not  more  than 
tour  nor  less  than  one  year  old  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Hickman,  S^^ 
The  premium  for  the  best  Pigs  not  less  than 
five  in  number,  not  more  than  nine,  nor  less 
than  three  months  old,  toMr.  Adley  Brown 
for  a  litter  of  six  Pigs, 

SAMUEL  WEST, 
JOB  ROBERTS, 
WILLIAM  EVANS, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 
Committee  on  Sheeji  atid  Swine 
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10 


All  the  premiums  awarded  to  Mr.  Powel  were 
relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

The  premium  for  the  best  Boar  not  more 
than  four  nor  less  than  one  year  old  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  Sai-geant,  fer  his  Leicester  Boar 
one  year  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Brigh- 
ton, ^° 
Relinquished  by  Mr.  Sargeant  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Society. 

For  the  next  best  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hickman,     3 


HORSES. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Committee  on. 

Horses,  res/iectfully  report — 
That  among  the  seven  blooded  horses  exhi- 
bited before  them,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Arabian  horse  Grand'  Bashaw,  owned  by  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Morgan,  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of 
50  dollars  for  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion  ;  but 
in  preferring  this  horse,  the  committee  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  there  were  some 
others  which  possess  a  considerable  share  of 
merit. 

That  Planter  Lyon,  owned  by  Robert  Long,  is 
"  the  best  stallion  fit  for  draught,"  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  premium  of  50  dollars;  but  there  were 
other  horses  shown,  which  are  deserving  of  no- 
tice, particularly  Stephen  Webb's  Chester  coun- 
ty Lyon,  Imlay  J.  Bennett's  First  Consul,  and  Jo- 
seph Kersey's  Chester  county  bay. 

That  "  for  the  best  thorough-bred  brood  mare," 
the  committee  would  recommend,  a  reservation 
of  the  premium  :  nevertheless,  several  mares  of 
considerable  merit  were  exhibited,  particularly 
Kate,  a  white  mare,  with  a  very  fine  Bashaw 
colt,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Elliott,  and  Gipsey 
owned  by  Mr,  Reuben  Haines  ;  also  Kate,  a  bay 
mare,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Hill. 

That  "  for  the  best  mare  fit  for  draught,"  the 
committee  regret  to  say,  that  only  two  were  ex- 
hibited, and  that  in  their  opinion  neither  of  them 
is  entitled  to  distinction  by  premium. 
JAMES  WORTH, 
JOHN  ELLIOTT, 
JOHN  G    WATMOUGH<   . 
GEORGE  BLIGHT, 
AARON  CLEMENT," 
E.  MORRIS, 

Committee  on  Horses^ 

The  premium  for  the  best  draught  horses, 
"  reference  being  had  to  their  performances  in 
the  plough,"  was  awarded  to  Col.  Watmough. 

The  premium  tor  the  best  yoke  of  oxen,  "  re- 
ference being  had  to  their  performance  in  the 
plough,"  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  SheatF. 

JONATHAN  ROBERTS,  President. 

John  Harb.  Powel,  Cor.  Sec. 

Paoli,  Chester  County,   October  25,  1823. 

The  committee  on  household  manufactures, 
having  examined  the  various  articles  exhibited 
for  premium  report : 

LINENS. — For  the  best  Linen  Cloth,  one 
yard  wide  and  29  yards  long,  to  Charles 
Fish,  of  Philadelphia,  2)15 

CARPETING. — For  the  best  Carpeting,  two 
pieces,(50  yards,  to  Joshua  Evans,  of  Ches- 
ter county. 

Second  best,  274  yards,  to  Hannah  Cope,  of 
Chester  county. 

Best  Hearth  Rug,  to  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Chester 
county. 
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KNIT  HOSE.— Best  Woollen  Knit  Hose, 
two  pair,  to  Elizabeth  Kersey,  of  Chester 
county, 

BLANKETS.— Best  specimen  of  Blanket- 
ing, to  Joshua  Evans,  of  Chester  county,       10 

WOMEN'S  HATS.— For  the  best  Wo- 
man's Hat,  made  of  straw,  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deal  and  Dumb,  10 

For  the  second  best  Woman's  Hat,  made  of 
s/iear  grass,  in  imitation  of  Leghorn,  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Fellenbourgh  School  of 
Philadelphia, 

BUTTEK. — For  the  best  preserved  Butter, 
180  pounds,  three  months  old,  to  Mrs.  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Chester  county,  20 

In  addition  to  the  articles  for  which  premiums 
are  designated,  many  other  articles  of  manufac- 
ture were  exhibited,  some  of  which  the  commit- 
tee deem  worthy  of  notice. 

A  very  fine  child's  gymp  hat,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

A  remarkably  fine  gentleman's  Beaver  Hat, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Shelnrerdine. 

A  specimen  of  book-binding,  executed  by  Da- 
vid Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  highly  creditable  to 
his  taste  and  workmanship. 

The  committee  are  compelled  to  express  their 
regret,  that   the   exhibition  of  household  manu 

factures  was  not  so  extensive  and  multifarious  as  corner-teeth,  which  are  the  last  in  renewing,  are 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  great  improvements  jnot  perfectly  up  until  they  are  six. — It   may  also 


and  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
poor  female  children  in  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
bonnets  and  hats  from  grass,  straw  and  other  ve- 
getable materials. 

The  article  exhibited  as  the  workmanship  of 
the  pupils,  and  which  took  the  second  premium, 
was  executed  with  great  neatness,  and  evinced 
rapid  improvement  in  this  useful  and  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  demonstrating  the  capa- 
bility of  our  country,  l)y  proper  encouragement, 
to  render  us  independent  of  all  foreign  supply  of 
an  article  in  general  use,  and  which  constitutes 
an  expensive  item  of  consumption. 

STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM  DARLINGTON, 
JOHN  ELLIOTT, 

Committee. 
Paoli,  Chester  County,  Oct.  24,  1S23. 


CULLEY,  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

Of  the  Ihne  the  different  Domestic  Animals  shed 
their  teeth,  and   the   rules  for  knowing   their 
age. — By  George  Culley. 
Neat  cattle  cast  no  teeth  until  turned  two  years 
old,  when  they  get  two  new  teetli ;  at  three  they 
get  two  more,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  get 
two,  until   five  years  old,  when  they  are  called 
full-mouthed,  though  they  are  not  properly  full- 
mouthed   until   six  years   old,  because  the   two 


exhibited  in  all  the  otherbranches  connected  with 
agriculture  and  rural  economy.  The  late  period 
at  which  the  society  was  incorporated,  and  there- 
by enabled  to  give  publicity  to  its  list  of  premi- 
ums, may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  scanti- 
ness, of  the  exhibition  of  household -manufactures, 
but  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  at  the  next 
annual  exhibition  the  display  will  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  household  manufacturing  skill 
and  industry  of  our  fanners. 

The  various  articles  iifanufactured  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition  of  household  manufactures.  This 
institution,  reared  by  individual  philanthropy 
and  the  bounty  of  the  legislature,  contains  with- 
in its  walls  pupils  from  most  of  the  counties  in 
the  state,  and  cannot  therefore  fail  to  excite  a 
general  feeling  in  behalf  of  its  prosperity  and 
welfare.  The  great  and  prominent  design  of 
the  institution  is  to  render  the  unfortunate  mutes, 
intelligent  beings,  capable  of  exercising  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  and  of  receiving  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  most  im- 
portant object,  under  the  enlightened  and  watch- 
ful guardianship  of  the  directors  and  teachers — 
the  pupils   are  instructed  in   the  various  mecha- 


be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  wrinkle  upon 
the  horn  does  not  take  place  until  three  years  old, 
after  which  they  get  another  circle  or  wrinkle 
every  year  as  long  as  the  horn  stands  on,  though 
not  always  equally  discernable  in  all  horned  cat- 
tle ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  is  too  common 
for  jobbers  and  cow-dealers  to  scrape,  rasp,  or 
file  down  these  wrinkles  in  old  cattle,  to  prevent 
the  age  being  known,  and  by  that  means  to  de- 
ceive and  impose  upon  the  unwary,  ignorant, 
and  unsuspecting. 

A  horse  does  not  cast  or  renew  any  of  his  teeth 
until  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  years  old, 
when  he  casts  two  above  and  two  below.*  Be 
tween  three  and  a  half  and  four  years,  he  casts 
four  more,  i>iz.  two  above  and  two  below  ; 
and  between  four  and  a  half  and  five  years  old, 
he  casts  the  remaining  four,  which  are  called  the 
corner  teeth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  eight 
first  teeth  which  the  horse  renews,  make  all 
their  growth  in  about  15  days,  while  the  four  last 
or  corner  teeth,  take  about  a  year  and  a  half  to 
make  their  full  growth.  The  four  first  teeth  he 
renews,  ai'e  called  niji/iers  or  gatherers,  the 
next  four  arc  called  sefiaraters,  and  the  four  last, 
arc  the  corner  teeth,  which  also  contain  the 
black  mark  by  which  the  dealers  can  so  well  dis- 
tinguish the  age  of  a  horse.     And  some  may  think 


nical  arts,  and  employed  in  occupations  adapted  that    I  cught  to   say    something  of  this   matter 


Sheep  in  general  renew  their  first  two  teeth 
from  14  to  16  months  old,  and  afterwards  every 
year  about  the  same  time,  until  they  are  turned 
three  years  old,  or  rather  three  shear,  to  speak 
technically,  when  they  become  full  mouthed; 
for,  though  they  have  eight  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw  before,  I  believe  they  only  cast  or  renew  the 
six  inside  ones.  However,  this  matter  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  because  I  find  the  shepherds 
differ  in  opinion,  some  thinking  they  cast  only 
six,  others  again  all  the  eight  fore-teeth. 

Observations  on  the  above. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  sheep  renew  their 
first  teeth  soon  after  they  are  past  one  year  old. 
Neat  Cattle  not  until  they  are  past  two,  and  hor- 
ses not  until  they  are  near  three  years  old.  And 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Great  Creator  in  all  his  works  : — because, 
the  horse-tribe  live  the  longest,  and  are  evident- 
ly meant  to  bear  the  greatest  hardships.  The 
bull-tribe  the  next  longest  ;  and  though  very 
useful  as  a  beast  of  draught,  yet  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  horse  in  firmness  and  hardiness:  And  the 
innocent  sheep  live  the  shortest  time,  and  in- 
crease the  fastest,  not  being  intend'.d  as  a  beast 
of  burden  our  draught,  but  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  lords  of  the  creation. — I  have  heard  of  par- 
ticular sheep  living  to  near  20  years  old, — those 
which  the  mountain-shepherds  call  guide  sheep, 
viz.  old  wethers  kept  on  purpose  to  guide  and  di- 
rect the  bleeting  flocks  upon  those  unfrequented 
wilds.  1  have  also  heard  of  particular  bulls  liv- 
ing more  than  20  years:  and  I  knew  a  horse  live 
until  ir  years.  This  horse  had  a  ball  lodged  in 
his  neck  at  the  battle  of  Proud  Preston  in  the 
Rebellion  of  the  year  1"15,  and  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted when  the  horse  died  in  1758.  This  horse 
was  supposed  to  be  four  years  old  in  the  year 
1715,  consequently  would  be  47  in  the  year  1758. 

Now  respecting  the  judging  of  the  age  of  the 
above  animals  by  the  renewing  of  their  teeth, — 
though  perhaps  the  best  rule  we  know  of,  yet  I 
cannot  think  it  is  always  to  be  depended  on. — 
However,  in  sheep,  I  am  certain  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  it ;  and  I  apprehend  much  de- 
pends upon  being  early  or  late  lambed,  well  or 
ill  fed,  and  so  on.  Particularly  tups,  I  have 
frequently  known  to  have  what  we  call  four  bro.id 
or  renewed  teeth,  when  by  the  above  rule  they 
ought  to  have  had  only  two.  A  friend  of  mine,, 
and  an  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Charge,  of  Cleasby, 
a  few  years  ago,  shewed  a  shearing  tup  at  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  forthe  premium  given  by  the 
Agriculture  Society  there,  which  had  six  broad 
teeth  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  judges  re- 
jected Mr.  Charge's  tup  (though  confessedly  the 
best  sheep,)  because  they  believed  him  to  be 
more  than  a  shearing.  However,  Mr.  Charge 
afterwards  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Gentlemen,  that  his  tup  was  no  more  than  a 
shearing. 


to  their  peculiar  situation,  which  will  be  to  them, 
when  separated  from  their  associates,  sources  of 
innocent  amusement  and  jirofitable  labor. 

Thus,  by  the  happy  union  of  individual  bene- 
▼olence  and  legislative  munificence,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  human  family  are  rescued 
from  the  helplessness  of  their  miserable  condi- 
tion, and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  intelligent 
creatures,  and  rendered  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, contributing  their  share  to  its  productive 
labour. 

The  committee  notices,  with  equal  pleasure, 
the  bonnet  manufactured  from  s/u-ar  grass,  in 
imitation  of  Leghorn,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Fel- 
lenbourj;h  school,  in  Philadelphia.  The  school 
is  exclusively  supported  by  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia; 


here  ;  but  those  that  want  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  doctrine,  need  only  c  insult  Barllet, 
Brecken,  or  any  of  our  books  upon  furriery, 
where  they  will  find  it  fully  explained.  Horses 
ha\e  also  four  tusks,  or  tushes,  (as  the  dealers 
call  them)  which  stand' between  the  fore-ieeth 
and  grinders,  and  usually  make  their  appearance 
when  a  horse  is  about  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
but  are  not  at  their  full  growth  until  the  horse 
be  six  years  old.f 


NATIVE  FERTILITY  OF  WESTERN 
LANDS. 


The 

nary  vegetalile 


*  jVcat  cattle  and  sheefi  have  no  teeth  in  the  up 
Iter  jam  before,  hut  only  in  the  under  jaw,  ivhile\ij.r  to 
the  horse  tribe  has  both  abox<e  and  below  :  indeed\a. 
the  former  chew  the  cud,  hut  the  latter  does  not. 

f   The  above  is  taken  from  the  Comjtlete  Horse 
man  or  fierfect  Farrier. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
mammoth  turnii)s,  and  other  extraordir 
productions,  of  wh'*h  we  occa- 
sionally see  accounts  in  the  papers,  are  co;n- 
moiily  vagaries  of  nature  monsters  that  are 
rarely  seen,  and  no  indications  of  gooilness  of  soil 
or  skill  in  cultivation.  Nov/  I  cannot  offer  yod 
specimens  equal  to  some  exhibited  by  faraiers 
the  north  of  us,  yet  1  can  inform  you  of 
crofi  oi  three  acres  of  common  field  turnijjs, 
[produced  near  the  Forked  Deer  River  in  the 
Ichicktsaw  purchase  of  Fennessee,  that  I  sust 
Ipect  has  never  been  exceeded   for  size  of  ttrfe 
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article.  They  were  cultivated,  (if  a  bare  com- 
mittal of  the  seed  to  virgin  earih  can  be  called 
cultivation)  by  a  Mr.  Butler,  and  weighed  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds  on  the  average,  A  cart 
load  of  these  turnips  passing  throui^h  the  town 
of  Jackson,  from  one  of  Butler's  quarters  to  ano- 
ther, several  of  the  inhabitants  had  the  curiosi- 
ty to  weigh  three,  and  their  vveiglit  was  about 
fifteen  pounds  each.  These  particulars  I  have 
from  Herndon  Harrelson,  and  Robert  Hughes, 
Esqrs.  whowere  present  at  the  weighing  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  their  correctness.  No  agri 
cultural  society  could  be  expected  to  reward  the 
skill  of  tlie  cultivation,  for  it  consisted  only  in 
belting  the  trees,  and  harrowing  the  seed  into  the 
earth,  without  previous  manuring,  or  after  tillage, 
^4gain — Seeing  at  the  table  of  a  Mr.  Morris, 
on  the  Obion  waters,  in  the  same  purchase, 
some  fine  biscuit,  it  produced  from  him  the  in- 
formation that  his  wheat  crop  was  undesigned, 
and  purely  accidental  ;  that  he  scattered  some 
wheat  thinly  among  his  turnips,  to  save  them 
from  the  fly,  and  from  three  acres  he  obtained 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat.  Rice  there  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  tops  of  high  and  dry  ridges. 
Once  jnore — I  have  seen  Indian  corn  or  maize, 
in  the  same  country,  planted  on  lan;l,  when 
the  only  preparation  was  belting  the  trecj,  and 
ploughing  a  single  furrow  with  ill  broke  ox -I 
en,  serving  merely  as  a  guide  to  plant  the  rows 
in;  and  the  only  tillage,  once  chopping  i-ound 
the  corn  with  hoes,  produced  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  These  are  not  monstrous  mammoth  pro- 
ductions, nor  the  effects  of  prepared  land  and 
tillage,  but  the  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been 
usually  produced  by  the  native  strength  of  the' 
soil  in  an  extensive,  healthful,  and  beautiful 
country,  for  the  four  years  it  has  been  the 
abode  of  civilized  men:  though  well  cleared  and 
>vell  cultivated  land  will  produce  twice  the 
quantity  of  corn  mentioned.  These  lands  sell 
at  from  three  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  or  for  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  one  year's  pro-| 
ductions,  while  in  England,  land  sells  at  from  fif-j 
teen  to  twenty  year's  purchase.  We  cannot,' 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  wonder  at! 
the  powerful  tide  of  emigration,  that  is  setting! 
to  the  west,  which  even  the  rapid  improve- 
ments making  in   soil  and  tillage  to  the  east,  is 


IVuke  Forest,  Dec.  4. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE 


CALVIN  JONES. 


AMERICAN    FARMER. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FIORIN  GRASS. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  feel  bound  to  atone  for  the  little  value 
which  I  attached  to  florin,  {agrostis  stulon-fera) 
in  my  late  communication  on  grasses,  by  sending  to 
you  some  facts,  which  have  subsequently  come 
to  my  knowlerlge,  and  which  have  materially 
altered  my  opinion  of  its  value. 

Florin  is  indigenous  in  the  north  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  its  natu- 
ral state,  while  growing  promiscuously  with 
other  grasses,  it  excited  but  little  notice,  and 
was  esteenjed  but  of  little  value.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  Ireland,  first  successfully  under- 
took to  cultivate  it.  His  high  commendation  of 
its  good  qualities,  led  others  to  adopt  his  prac- 
tice ;  and  althou^i  many  experiments  proved 
unsatisfactory,  from  the  want  of  judicious  se- 
lections of  soil,  or  proper  care  in  preparing  it, 
or  nursing  the  young  plants,  its  reputation  has 
been  increasing,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where 
it  threatens  to  supersede  most  of  the  other 
grasses  aS  a  winter  food  for  cattle.  Nor  can 
this  predilection  for  fiorin  excite  surprise,  if  we 
give  credit  to    the   accounts  which    have    been 


published,  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not)  of  the  advantages  which  have  attended  its 
cultivation,  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  of  its 
astonishing  product.  But  its  peculiar  fitness  for 
peaty  and  mossy  swamps,  which  abound  in 
Scotland,  enhance  its  value  in  that  country. 

Sir  James  Stewart  speaks  highly  of  fiorin. 
He  cultivates  it  on  what  he  terms  a  spongy 
moss,  and  obtains  from  five  to  six  tons  on  an 
iinglish  acre.  It  is  cut  the  last  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  put  into  small  stacks,  and 
left  in  the  meadows  till  wanted.  He  feeds  11 
lbs.  to  his  saddle,  and  16  lbs.  to  his  carriage 
horses  per  day,  with  the  usual  allowance  of 
oats — milch  cows,  16  lbs.  with  no  other  food 
except  straw — the  former  to  his  fatting  oxen — 
22J  ounces  to  the  pound.  His  cows,  wnen  fed 
with  fiorin,  gave  40  per  cent,  more  butter  than 
when  fed  with   potatoes  and  straw. 

James  Baird,  manager  at  Shotts  iron  works,! 
Scotland,  has  cultivated  fiorin  with  still  better 
success  His  product  has  been  from  five  to  se- 
ven tons  per  acre.  He  cultivates  four  acres, 
and  is  preparing  to  lay  down  20  acres  more,  on 
a  moss,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  worth  six- 
pense  an  acre.  The  laying  down  of  fiorin  cost 
him  from  12  to  £li  an  acre,  (53  to  62  dol- 
lars) which  he  realised  from  the  first  year's  cropi 

Dr.  Richardson  has  cut,  on  ditfereut  pieces, 
his  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  crop,  with- 
out any  falling  off  in  quantity. 

Cntth'atirjn — The  ground  requires  to  be  well 
drained,  ploughed  or  spaded  to  a  good  depth, 
thrown  into  ridges,  and  ameliorated  by  pota- 
toes or  other  crops  ;  then  pulverised,  levelled, 
and  cleaned  by  the  harrow  and  rake.  The 
stolones,  or  strings  are  then  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face, so  as  nearly  to  cover  it,  and  a  compost  of 
earth  and  lime,  or  earth  and  ashes,  is  .spread  over, 
sufficient  to  fix  them,  and  prevent  their  being 
blown  away.  After  this  it  is  necessary  carefully 
to  exterminate  every  other  grass,  and  all  weeds, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  appear,  which  seldom; 
requires  much  labor  after  tiie  first  season.  A^ 
top  dressing,  like  that  abovementioned,  musti 
be  applied  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to 
prevent  deterioration.  Sir  Jam-;  s  Stewart's  com-| 
post  consisted  of  one  half  of  earth  and  one  half 
ashes,  fifteen  cubic  yards  of  each,  to  which 
he  added  six  bushels  shell  lime,  and  applied 
this  on  an  acre.  The  best  soil,  he  says,  for 
fiorin,  is  a  well  decomposed  loamy  peat  soil. 
Though  the  fiorin  is  generally  propagated  by 
stolens,  it  produces  seeds,  and  is  produced 
spontaneously  by  means  of  draining  and  top 
dressing  only. 

Albany,    Dec.  11,  1823.  J.  B. 

N.  B.  The  high  value  of  this  crop  in  Scotland, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  1S21,  awarded  two  premiums 
of  20  and  10  guineas,  for  the  greatest  products  of 
fiorin  produced  on  an  acre  in  certain  counties. 
«^»o«i«»- 

FROM  POULSON's  AMERICAN    DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  CHARCOAL   AS  A  CA- 
THARTIC 

[/?!  cases  of  obstinate  costivencss.'] 
Dr.  Dakiell  has  lately  published  some  cases 
illustrative  of  the  effects  of  Charcoal  in  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation.  In  the  first  case  which 
occurred  to  him,  after  having  employed  the  usu- 
al treatment  of  bleeding,  warm  bath,  and  mer- 
curial purges,  aided  by  jalap,  caster  oil,  with  other 
active  medicines  of  this  kind,  without  success, 
he  conceived  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had 
occurred  for  trying  the  efficacy  of  Charcoal. 

'  I  give,'  he  has  informed  us,  '  a  table  spoonful 
of  it  every  half  hour,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
about  seventeen  hours,  my  patient's  bowels  were 


freely  evacuated.  The  discharges,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  thick  mucus,  were  coloi'ied  by 
the  Charcoal.  This  medicine  w.asthen  disconti- 
nued, and  castor  oil  substituted  ;  the  latter  how- 
ever evacuating  but  partially,  I  had  recourse 
again  to  the  Charcoal,  which  was  continued  until 
the  patient  recovered.  My  observations  since 
have  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  Charcoal  until  the  discharges  are  no  hmger 
marked  by  the  presence  of  slime  or  mucus,  which 
I  have  found  to  abound  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities, in  all  the  cases  of  constijjAtion  which  have, 
fallen  under  my  care.  And  I  think  the  existence 
of  this  matter  in  the  intestines,  may  explain  the 
cause  of  failure,  not  only  of  powerful  enemata, 
but  of  cathartics,  to  evacuate  them.  Lining,  as 
it  most  probably  does,  the  chief  or  whole  extent 
of  the  bowels,  it  protects  their  surfaces  from  the 
influence  of  the  medicines. 

'The  Charcoal  probably  exercises  a  chemical 
influence  upon  this  matter.  The  evacuations 
produced  by  the  Charcoal  appear  to  be  compos- 
ed chiefly  of  this  article,  and  the  mucus  or  slime 
intimately  blended. 

'  Since  this  case,  I  have  used  the  Charcoal  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  other  instances,  and  always 
with  co.mplete  success.  In  this  disease,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  are  usually  extremely  great, 
and  I  have  occasionally,  since  adopting  the  Char- 
coal, attempted  to  relieve  them  by  other  cathar- 
tics which  operate  more  speedily,  but  I  have  in- 
variably failed,  and  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
have'recourse  to  that  remedy;  sometimes  howe- 
ver, not  until  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  always  with  decided  advantage.  Fur- 
ther experience  has  convinced  me,  thai  the  most 
speedy,  as  well  as  most  certain  relief,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  free  use  of  Charcoal.  If  it  does 
not  wholly  relieve,  it  always  very  much  mitigates 
the  pain  in  six  or  eight  hours  from  the  period  of 
its  first  administration  ;  and  within  my  observa- 
tion the  patient  has  always  been  entirely  compos- 
ed before  the  operaticip  of  the  medicine  upon  the 
bowels. 

'To  many,  the  tardy  operation  of  this  medi- 
cine may  appear  as  a  serious  objection  to  its  use. 
It  was  formerly  so  to  me,  but  since  I  have  been 
convinced  of  its  certain  efficacy,  and  that  although 
it  may  not  act  upon  the  bowels  in  twenty-four 
hours,  e_ven  after  its  first  exhibition,  yet  that  it 
will,  in  one  third  of  the  time,  very  much  relieve, 
if  not  wholly  remove,  the  pains,  &c.  This  objec- 
tion appears  comparatively  uniiHportant  ;  for 
what  avail  a  few  hours  in  the  cure  of  a  disease, 
if  we  can  control  the  sufferings  of  our  patient,  and 
afterwards  certainly  relieve  him  ? 

'  In  regard  to  the  dose  of  this  medicine,  the 
rule  which  I  have  pursued  is  to  give  it  as  freely 
and  as  frequently  as  the  stomach  will  allow.  The 
quantity  required  is  considerable.  It  has  a  hap- 
py influence  in  lulling  the  iritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, when  nothing  else  which  I  have  uaed, 
would  control  the  nausea  and  vomiting  of  the  pa- 
tient; thus  fulfilling  the  double  intention  of  alle- 
viating a  very  distressing  symptom,  and  then  re- 
moving the  disease  itself.  I  usually  give  from 
one  to  three  table  spoonsful  of  the  Charcoal  every 
half  hour  or  hour  :  whenever  the  stomach  be- 
comes overcharged  with  the  medicine,  tht-'excess 
is  thrown  oft',  and  the  stomach  is  again  quiet.  I 
give  in  lime-water,  milk  or  water  alone,  the  ve- 
hicle having  appeared  to  me  unimportant.' 

London' Medical  Re/wsitory,  JVo.  116. 

Remarks  on  the  above,  by  S.  V.  S.  a  Corresfion- 
dent  of  the  American  Farmer. 
It  is  very  certain  the  complaint  alluded  to  in 
that  paper,  viz  :  Obstinate  Costiveness,  attended 
with  great  pain  and  a  constant  rejection  of  cathar- 
tic medicines,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  to  the 
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.patient,  and  perplexing  to  the  Physician  tliat  can 
occur  in  practice — an  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  niemljer  oi 
the  faculty — Cholic—  Cramp  Cholic — Uliac  Pas- 
sion, and  the  disease  in  question,  are  nearly  one 
as  regards  the  cure,  and  it  is  often  dubious  whe 
ther  the  stricture  has  produced  the  stoppage  in 
the  bowels,  or  whether  the  con'tiijalion  has  pro 
duced  the  irrigation  to  the  disease  ?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  must  look  to  the  action  of  some  medi- 
cine that  will  clear  out  the  bowels.  Without  this 
there  will  be  no  cure  that  can  be  trusted  to,  and 
■with  it  little  else  will  be  required,  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  suitable  purgatives,  in  small  doses,  till  the 
bowels  recover  their  wanted  action.  A  true  idea 
of  the  disease,  and  a  correci  theory  of  the  modus 
operandi  oi  the  medicines  used  are  necessary  to 
farther  improvements  in  the  case,  and  however 
happy  Dr.  Uanicll  may  have  been  in  his  pi-ac- 
tice,  his  theory  is  quite  inadmissable.  The  mu- 
cilage discharged  into  the  bowels,  which  he  be- 


lt would  be  unpardonable  to  let  the  patient  suffer 
till  tl\e  pills  operated.  Bleeding  to  asphyia  is 
instantly  to  be  ptrformed,  and  a  general  warm 
bath  administei  ed.  Blistering  over  the  pained 
part  after  bleeding  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  a 
free  use  of  enemas  at  all  times.  In  several  fla- 
tulent cholics  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
air  might  be  extracted  from  the  bowels  with  great 
advantage,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  with  a  long 
elastic  pipe,  with  side  openings,  ii'.troduccd  with 
care,  and  tlie  piston  very  gradually  drawn,  mak- 
ing at  the  same  moment  a  turn  in  the  syringe  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  guts  being  drawn  into  the 
apertures  by  suction.  After  batliing  for  half  an 
hour,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  medicine 
to  act  freely — it  greatly  facilitates  the  operation. 


is  very  long,  and  suspended  in  front  of  the  pel- 
vis, in  which  both  testicles  are  connected  to- 
gether without  any  intermediate  cellular  sub- 
stance. In  most  of  the  ruminating  animals, 
and  in  the  horse,  this  purse  is  divided  into  two 
distinct   sacks. 

2.  In  the  Klephant,  the  Echidna,  the  Orni- 
thorynchus,  the  Whales,  and  the  amphibious 
animals  generallv,  the  testicles  remain  constant- 
ly in  tlie  abdomen,  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
kidnies,  where  they  are  enveloped,  and  retain- 
ed in  their  proper  position  by  a  strong  process 
of  the   peritoneum. 

3d.  In  the  Camel,  the  Otter,  and  some  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Pachydermes;  amongst  some  of  the 
Carnivorous  animals;  in  a  great  numuer  of  the 
family  of  Kodentia,  or  the  gnawing  animals,  such 


lieves  to  be  of  importance  in  the  cause  is  surely  ilittie  remarkable,  that  they  were  within  a  hun 
the  mire  effects  of  a  great  push  on  the  bowels, rdied  yards  of  each  other  in  the  country,  and  in 
and  is  a  salutary  operation  of  nature,  by  which  a:different  families — it  was  indeed  somewhat  epi- 
nighcr  grade  of  inflammation  is  prevented,  it  has|demic.  The  same  disposition  in  the  climate  at 
nothing  inimical  in  it,  and  requires  no  attention  (another  season  would  have  probably  produced  the 
from  the  Physician,  though  its  cessation  will  in-idysentary. 
dicate  an  increase  or  a  cure  of  the  disease.  In 
the  former,  a  speedy  mortification  will  ensue; 
in  the  latter,  a  sensible  relief.  To  have  a  plain 
idea  of  the  action  ot  Charcoal,  we  must  reflect  on 
the  quantity  the  Doctor  has  given,  if  his  spoons 
■were  level  full,  he  has  given  at  least  three  pints, 
and  if  heaping  full,  at  least  five  pints,  besides  the 
vehicle  it  is  given  in.  This  enormous  mass  of 
inert  matter  will  distend  the  whole  canal,  and 
must  act  mechanically,  ai»d  will  be  as  a  great  pis- 
ton in  the  bowels,  making  these  its  own  syringe, 
and  thus  forcing  the  obstruction.     It  will  also  give 


as  well  as  relieves  the  pain.   A  very  large  spongeji 

is  eminently  useful  where  a  large  bathing  vessel  as  the  Rats,  the  Agoutis,  the  Beavers,  the  Squir- 

is  not  at  hand.  Such  have  been  the  means  byjrels,  £cc.  the  testicles  are  bound  down,  either  be- 
hich   several  cases  of  the  most  agonizing  kind  j  neath  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  or  groin  ;  and  they 

were  relieved  in  November  last,  and  what  is  ai  slide  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  into  one  or 

other  of  tliese  places,  particularly  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  loves.* 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE  AMERICAN    FARJIEH. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Emasculation  of  Scjuirrels. 
Baltimore,  Hanover-st.  Dec.  16t/i,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  time  has  not  per- 
give 


mitted    me  to 


an  earlier  attention   to   the 


a  considerable  friction  by  means  of  the  peristaltic  communication  with  which  you  have  honored  me, 
motion.  Those  therefore  that  use  the  Charcoar  enclosing  the  remarks  of  your  boiith  Carolina 
must  not  stop  till  thev  have  given  largely,  or  theyi^id  Kentucky  correspondents,  on  the  subject  of 
will  be  disappointed;other  articles  have  been  ioT-[^^}^  apparent  emasculation  of  a  great  portion  of 


mcrly  used,  that  acted   mechanically,  though  not 


the  common    male   srre 


In  the  squirrels  where  these  organs  pass  al- 
ternately from  the  aljdomcti  under  the  skin  of 
the  belly,  and  vice  versa,  the  communication  is 
so  large  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  forms  of  the 
skin,  as  it  were,  but  a  cul  de  sue,  which  appears 
prolonged  under  tne  pelvis.  Through  tiie  agen- 
cy of  the  cremastu  muscle,  the  testicles  glide 
with  great  ease  from  the  end  of  the  sac  into 
the  abdomen,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
their  absence,  from  lieneath  the  skin  of  the 
belly,  and  the  apparent  emasculation.  This  sac 
is  much  more  extended  in  the  second  or  third, 
than  in  the  first  year  of  life,  so  that  in  the 
young  male  squirrel  of  six  or  eight  months,  the 
testicles  can  just  be  fell  verging  from  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  belly — in  after  life,  when  in  the 
sac,  they  are  much  more  apparent.  Here  let 
me  observe  that  in  those  inferior  animals,  in 
which  the  testicles  remain  constantly  in  the 
scrotum,  the  cavity  of    this   bag  communicates 


by  a  general  distention,  but  rather  as  a  perforator}  J;''^"',\^.._^"^''^f°J^  ™'^ 
or  lever,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  quicksilver  was  ever*  " 


y  squirrel,  (sciurus  cinn.  always  by  a  straight   cam 
forest.      I  he   /Soology    ot  jomen  ;  so  much  does  the 


the    United  States,  has  been  better   described,  zontal   position 
being  much  less  extensive   than  the  other  de-  animals  diminish 


nal  with   that  of  the  ab- 
;  almost  invariably  hori- 

•  1  u         1         1       - J °^   most    of    the    mammiferous 

laid  aside— too  much  of  a  chemical  rage  was  the;°'^'"S  much  less  extensive  than  the  other  de-  animals  diminish  the  danger  of  hernia:.  Not  sq 
cause  of  this  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  emi-,P'^'''-'T'ents  ot  our  Natural  History—but  it  would  ;„  ^an  ;  his  position  being  erect,  nature  has  used 
nent  practitioners  in  Maryland,  informed  the  wri-j^PP^*'"  tl»at  the  manners  ot  this  elegant  and  ex-  her  utmost  ingenuity  to  close  this  canal  to  pre- 
fer of  this  article  that  it  never  disappointed  him  ;j'e"?'^'e  species  of  sciurus,  are  not  yet  suriici-  ^ent  a  misfortune  under  all  circumstances  of  too 
he  often   resorted  to  it   in   extreme  cases.     It  )S|f^_^"y  7^e'\''"°;^",_*°  "^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  frequent  occurrence.     During  the    season  of  co- 

highly  probable  that  many  other  articles,  ponder-  *""       '  '  '    ~  -  ■--- 

ous  or  light,  might  be  used  with  advantage.  t>teel 
filings  have  been  introduced  very  largely  with  im- 


tends  to  shed  light  upon  the  manners  and  habits  puiation  the  combats  wiiich  take  place  between 
of  animals  should  be  encouraged  as  a  matter  of  t^e  males  in  many  classes  of  animals  frequently 

., „ .„...,..,  general  interest  toman;  and  I  hope  the  day   is  end  ;„  their   destruction,  or  mutilation.     In  the 

punity  where   worms   were  suspected — Say  half  f"^  '^'"  distant,   when    the    vast  and  intelligent  combat  described  by  your  Kentucky   correspon- 


to  an  ounce  at  a  dose,  and  the  Charcoal  might  be 
an  admirable  remedy  for  the  tape,or  other  worms, 
actually  pushing  them  out.  There  is  however 
an  article  used  by  Dr.  Daniell,  that  I  would  re- 
commend more  than  the  Charcoal  ;  it  is  that 
grand  article  so  useful  in  morals  and  /i/n/sic,  viz  : 
Patience.  The  Doctor  protracted  this  to  seven- 
teen hours,  but  with  half  of  this  extension  of  time 
and  common  remedies,  nineteen  in  twenty  cases 
admit  of  cure  by  very  common  remedies.  The 
great  error  consist?  in  giving  full  doses  of  medi- 
cine instead  of  very  small.  In  several  cases  where 
the  writer  of  this  attended  and  all  the  medicines 
that  promised  success  had  been  rejected,  although 
rendered  palatable  and  sedative  by  opiates,  cin- 
namon, xther,  &c.  the  following  plan  was  suc- 
cessful :  one  to  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one 
ot  alovs,  was  given  every  /(a//"hour;  it  was  made 
into  a  pill  as  small  as  possible,  with  a  little  stift' 
basilicon,  and  no  drinks  allowed  ;  ease  was  pro 
cured  before  the  purgative  operation — and  in  no 
ease  was  more  than  twenty-five  grains  of  calomel 
used  before  a  free  operation  ensued.  The  bitter 
©f  the  aloes  is  considered  essential  to  strengthen 
and  settle  the  stomach,  and  the  basilicon  hinders 
the  pill  from  acting  too  quickly  on  the  stomach. 


body  of  our  agriculturists  will  give  more  of  their 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history,  and 
in  particular,  to  the  interesting  and  useful 
branch  of  comparative  anatomy.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  your  Charleston  correspon- 
dent, that  it  is  contrary  to  the  provision  of  na- 
tuie,  that  the  parent  should  mutilate  its  young, 
a  fact  which  led  him  to  doubt  that  the  younj^ 
squirrel  was  emasculated  by  the  old  one  ;  and 
his  acute  observation  has  enabled  him  to  arrive 
very  nearly  at  a  truth,  which  he  could  have  es- 
tablished,  had  he  been  a  comparative  anatomist. 

In  the  mammiferous  animals  the  testicles  vary 
principally  in  their  situation,  according  as  a 
scrotum  is  developed,  or  HOt,  for  their  reception. 
In  the  families  of  this  extensive  order  of  animals 
they  are  lodged  naturally,  after  their  formation, 
which  in  the  foetal  state  is  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  in  three  different  situations. 

1st.  In  the  Quddrumanes,  they  are  constantly 
suspended  in  a  single  bag,  or  purse — in  the 
greater  part  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  as  the 
Cats,  the  Bears,  the  Ichneumon,  &c.  they  are 
situated  in  this  purse,  behind  the  pelvis,  and 
Delow  the  anus; — in  the  pedimanes,  and  some 
of  the  diadelphes,  as  the  kangaroos,    this  bag 


dent,  the  delicate  spot  where  the  wounds  were 
inflicted  on  one  of  the  knights,  should  be  looked 
on  as  purely  accidental.  Nature  appears  to  have 
been  particular  in  her  formation  of  these  ani- 
mals for  propagation.  They  are  in  heat  early 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  often  very  diverting  to 
observe  the  female,  feigning  an  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  two  or  three  males,  and  to  observe 
the  proofs  which  they  give  of  their  agility, 
which  is  then  exerted  in  full  force. f  The  late 
professor  Barton  informed  me  that  he  had  ob- 
served them,  in  the  act  of  copulation,  to 
fall  from  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  dans  te  moment  d'amour.  The  gesta- 
tion of  the  squirrel  is  not  longer  than  six  weeks, 
the  female  bringing  forth  from  three  to  five 
young  at  a  time,  usually  about  the  miildle  of  May, 
You  ask,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  male  rabbit  will 
destroy  ita  defenceless  young  ?  Such  a  fact  is 
not  generally  conceded  by  naturalists — but  in  my 
own    opinion   it  rests   on   too  many  unequivocal 


*  i^ide  Cuvier  Lemons anat.  com/i.  art. generation. 
•j-  Shaw's  British  Zootomy. 
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proofs  to  be  doubted.  It  is  by  all  admitted  tliat 
the  female  at  the  jjai'tuiicnt  period,  always  se- 
parates and  secretes  herself  from  the  male, 
and  ofter  bringing  forth,  continues  thus  secretly 
to  nouiibh  lier  ofispring  until  they  arrive  at  an 
age    which    places  them    bejond    danecr.      M. 


the 
the 
tlic 


Buffon  observes,  that  on  those  occasions, 
female  digs  herself  a  hole  different  Irom 
or.'.inary  one,  by  being  more  intricate  ;  at 
bottom  of  which  she  makes  a  more  ample  apart- 
iTient.*  This  done,  she  pulls  off  fic;m  her  belly 
a  good  quantity  of  hair,  with  which  she  makes  a 
bed  for  her  youug.  During  the  two  first  days 
she  ne\er  leaves  them;  and  docs  not  stir  out 
but  to  procure  nourishment,  which  she  takes 
■with  the  utmost  dispatch;  in  this  manner  suck- 
ling her  young,  for  near  six  weeks,  until  they 
are  strong,  and  able  to  go  abroad  themselves. 
During  all  this  time  the  male  never  visits  their 
separate  apartment  ;  but  when  they  are  grown 
up  so  as  to  come  to  the  mout"li  of  the  hole,  he 
then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  offspring 
takes  them  between  his  p.iws,  smooths  their 
skin,  and  licks  their  eyes.  All  of  them,  one  af- 
ter the  other  have  an  equal  share  in  his  caresses. 
Several  gentlemen  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  who 
possess  extensive  warrens,  have  informed  me 
that  they  have  always  founcl  it  necessary  to  chain 
the  males  during  the  period  of  lactation,  to  pre- 
vent the  young  ones  from  being  killed.  It  seems 
equally  true,  that  on  some  occasions  the  male 
cat  seeks  and  destroys  the  young  of  the  female. 
Reflecting  on  this  interesting  fact  in  natuial  his 
torv,  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  that  these 
animals,  unlike  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile 
who  satisfies  his  voracious  appetite  by  the  des- 
truction of  thousands  of  his  own  offspring,  an 
propelled  to  seek  and  destroy  tlieir  young  from 
the  sole  motive  of  enticing  the  female  to  receive 
the  embraces  of  the  male  at  an  earlier  period 
than  she  would  do,  if  she  continued  to  give  them 
nourishment  and  protection. 

I  shall    always    be   happy   to  contribute    any 
information    for   the   pages  of     your   interesting 
and  highly  valuable  paper, 
assured  of  my  high  esteem 


animals,  they   would  have  been  larger  if  mutila- 
ted— but  this  inference  was  not  conclusive. 

1  next  observed  that  this  difference  was  dis- 
coverable only  in  the  autumn  and  first  of  the 
winter,  and  cannot  recollect  that  ever  I  saw  one 
with  this  peculiarity  after  Christmas — certainly 
not  in  the  spring.  I,  therefore,  concluded  that 
it  was  only  the  young  male  squirrel,  which  had 
this  appearance,  and  that  the  parts  in  them 
were  not  matured.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  learning  that  in  the  human  species,  the 
male  foetus  in  utero  has  not  the  testes  appa- 
rent any  more  than  the  young  squirrel  ;  but  that 
they  are  matured  within  the  body  of  the  child, 
as  is  proved  by  dissection,  and  descend  into 
their  proper  place,  a  little  before  birth — fre- 
quently during  the  labour  of  birth,  and  occasion- 
ally after  the  birth  ;  in  this  case  having  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  a  rupture. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  the  organs  of 
the  male  squirrel  are  not  matured  until  tour  or 
five  months  after  birth;  and  that  they  then  de- 
scend from  the  body  to  their  pi  oper  place.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  be  better  for  the 
huinan  race,  if  their  males  were  a  little  more 
like  the  squirrels,  and  did  not  become  matured 
for  a  length  of  time  after  birth,  in  proportion  to 
their  greater  length  of  life.  IVIight  not  several 
valuable  consequences  be  the  result,  if  our  young 
men  were  not  matured  until  they  were  about 
twenty  years  of  age?  But  this  is  all  speculation, 
confirmation  of  my  opinion,  respecting  the 


tammg  the  testicles  was  considerably  torn,  and 
the  chord  by  which  the  testicles  are  suspended, 
was  bitten  through,  which,  I  presume,  would 
have  caused  them  to  rot  off.  In  relation  tothe  fact 
of  none  other  of  the  animal  kingdoms  pursuing 
the  same  course,  I  should  suppose,  might  and  must 
be  accounted  for  by  their  not  being  prepared  with 
teeth,  which  at  one  exertion,  could  destroy  the 
chord  of  the  testicle.  The  raijbit  and  the  rat 
with  their  species,  are  the  only  animals  I  have 
seen    whose  teeth  could  prove  destructive. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  and  as  you  appear  to 
be  a  gunner,  1  will  name  to  you,  how  you  may 
kill  all  the  males  in  the  running  season,  which 
are  after  the  female  ;  that  is,  I  can  advise  you 
how  to  discern  the  males  from  the  female  one, 
(for  if  she  is  killed,  they  all  scatter)  which  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  killing  many  of 
them,  the  female  in  attempting  to  hide  from 
her  pursuers,  leave  many  of  the  males  some  dis- 
tance behind  ;  they  in  attempting  to  find  her 
lun  on  the  limbs  and  trees  with  their  noses  close 
to  the  limb  or  tree;  this  the  female  never  does 
when  in    heat,  and  pursued. 

Respectfully  your's, 

MARK.  HARDIN. 

P.  S.  I  have  particularly  noticed  the  cur- 
culis  so  destructive  to  our  stone  fruit  ;  and  had 
made  some  memorandums  as  to  the  enemies  to 
the  young  peartree,  which  I  intended  for  my  late 
brother's  benefit.  On  tliese  two  subjects,  I  shall 
make  some  communications  at  or  before  the  sea- 


JoHN  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 


and  1  beg  you  to  be 

and  regard. 

P.  MACAULAY. 


In  ,     .  ,        .  „         , 

young  squirrels,  I  was  lately  told  by  a  gentleman  json  when  they  should  be  attended  to. 

on   whom   the   utmost  reliance  may   be   placed, 

that  a  young  male  squirrel  was  brought  into  his 

family  as  a  pet — he  was  apparently  a  neuter,  and 

was    believed   to   have  been    "  turned"  like    aif 

Italian  ;  but  in  a  few  months,  he  became  as  well 

formed  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  species. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  young 
squirrels  may  be  easily  procured,  I  hope  some 
of  your  friends  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  both  on  the  dead  and  living 
squirrel,  and  either  confirm  or  disprove  my  sug- 
gestions. SENEX. 


[Many  farmers  emasculate  their  lambs  by  a 
ligature  maoe  on  the  spermatic  chord,  which 
soon  occasions  the  testicles  to   rot  off. — lidil. 

CULTIVATION  OF  STRAWBERRIES- 
SILK  WORMS— FORM  OF  A  GARDEN 
PLOUGH— CUTTINGS  OF  CHEROKEE 
ROSES  WANTED. 


Charleston,  October  27th,  1823 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinneb, 

Sir — Three  or  four  weeks  ago,  some  of  your 
corresjjondents  made  a  few  observations  on  the 
apparent  emasculation  of  squirrels.  As  they 
did  not  doubt  the  fact,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  has  solved  the  mystery,  give  me 
leave  to  attempt  it. 

That  many  squirrels  have  that  appearance, 
cannot  be  disputed — the  opinion  is,  therefore, 
prevalent,  that  they  have  been  mutilated  by 
their  parents,  when  young.  This  opinion  I  al- 
ways doubted,  becavise,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  nature  ;  and  while  a  youth,  I  observed, 
that  those  which  were  defective,  were  uniform- 
ly smaller  than  tlie  male  squiiiels  which  were] 
perfect.     According   to  usage,    with  most   other! 

*The  Editor  well  recollects  that  when  a 
boy,  in  the  act  of  hunting,  he  found  the  bed 
of  a  common  h.",re  with  four  or  five  young  ones, 
but  thougli  nothing  could  be  better  prepared 
for  the  warm  and  coint'ortable  accommodation  of 
infant  existence,  there  was  no  intricacy  in  the 
construction  of  the  apaitment.  It  was  a  simple 
excavation,  to  the  depth  of,  perhaps,  eight 
inches  on  the  southern  aspect  of  a  hill  ;  first  bed 
ded  with  dry  leave'.,  and  then  completely  inter- 
lined with  the  fur  of  thadam. 


Extract  to  the  liditor,  Yor/:,  Pa. 
A  friend,  to  whom  I  read  the  communication 
between  Governor  Clinton  and  yourself,  on  the 
emasculation  of  the  squirrel,  told  me  that  he  has 
frequently  heard  old  hunters  say,  that,  in  the 
battles  between  the  males,  they  always  attack 
that  member,  and,  that  the  vanquished  ra>ely 
escape  without  being  thus  mutilated.  This  may 
be  only  a  reiteration  of  the  fact,  without  any 
developemeut  of  the  cause,  but  the  opportuni- 
ties  for  observation  of  this  class  of  men  gives 
them  claims  to  belief,  so  far  as  their  informa- 
tion goes. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  from  Mark  Hardin,  da- 
ted Shflh'iville,  Kentucky,  22d  Oct  IS'23. 
Sir — I  have  noticed  in  one  of  your  last  numbers 
whicli  has  been  received,  a  notice  of  tlie  cas- 
tration of  a  large  portion  of  the  male  grey  squir 
rel.  I  will  remark  to  you  on  that  subject,  that 
an  accidental  occurrence  took  place  when  I  was 
a  boy,  some  thirty  years  since,  on  the  road  to 
school ;  myself  and  a  younger  brother  saw  ma- 
ny squirrels  on  a  tree — the  sows  were  then  in 
heat,  and  the  master  male  pursued  the  one 
nearest  to  him  to  some  lit;le  distance  on  the 
tree  from  the  female  ;  in  that  period,  another 
closely  pursued  her,  the  master  returned,  pur- 
sued up  the  tree,  and  iinmcdiately  took  hold  of 
him — the  nearest  jiart,  I  presume,  being  the 
testicle — in  the  scuttle  both  fall  entirely  to  the 
ground  ne.^r  us,  and  one  of  them  we  killed  be- 
fore it  could  get  out  of  our  reach  ;  the  bag  con- 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Aiinajiotis,  20t/i  Dec.  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  much  is  said,  and  many  enquiries  are  made, 
about  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  sti-awber- 
ry,  1  send  you  the  enclosed  account  of  the  mode 
pursued  by  the  late  Col,  Hawkins,  at  the  Creek 
agency  upon  the  Flint  River,  which  you  will  see 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  My 
practice  is  nearly  similar,  and  I  have  never  fail- 
ed in  having  a  great  abundance  of  that  delicious 
fruit.  It  is  at  your  service  to  make  what  use  of 
you  think  proper.  C. 

P.  S.  In  one  of  your  papers  is  an  interesting 
piece,  by  a  gentleman  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  up- 
on raising  silk  worms,  and  their  great  yield. — 
\\'here  can  the  eggs  be  procured?  1  will  thank 
you  for  the  information  through  your  very  valua- 
ble paper — also  wliere  a  few  cuttings  or  plantsj 
of  the  Cherokee  rose  can  be  procured. 

Whilst   I  have  my  pen    in    hand  I  will  men^ 
tion,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  mention  made  in 
your  paper,  nor  in  use  any  where  in  this  state,  ofl 
that  very  useful  and  efficient  instrument,  the  garf 
den  plough.     With  this  light  implement  a  boy  ol 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  can  do  moi-e  worl 
in  an  hour  than  a  grown  iiKin   with  a  hoe  in  hal] 
a  day,  and  stir  the  ground  better  and  deeper.     II 
is  intended  to  stir  between  plants,  cither  in  row! 
or  squares,  which  it  does  most   effectually, 
small  shovel  is  fixed  in  a  beam  by  its  shank,  an^ 
the  beam  has  a   small  wheel  in  front   and  a  pail 
of  handles  in  the  hinder   part  by  which  to  guid 
it.     Some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  coul 
give  you  a  drawing,  and  debcri|)tion,  particularlj 
from  the  south,  yhere  I  saw  it  in  use. 
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[The  Editor  trusts  to  the  prompt  ami  kind  at-  lage  with  this  delicious  fruit  for  at  least  two 
tention  of  his  correspondents  for  the  information  months.  As  the  preceding  account  may  be  con- 
here  sousrht  1  sidered  by  some  as  bordering  upon  the  marvel- 

lous,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  add  the 

STRAWBERRIES.  names  of  Dr.  Samuel  Boyakin,  of  Milledgeville, 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  strawberry  at  the  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  resides  at  the  Agen- 
Creek  Agency  on  stiff  loam  land,  or  what  would  cy,  gentlemen  of  high  respectability,  who  have 
be  better' understood  hi  the  southern  states  by  been  witnesses  to  all  the  material  facts  above 
oak  and  hickory  land.     Two  squares  of  forty-five  stated. 

feet  were   covered  with  old   manure  spaded  up.      The  followmg  is  the  arrnnnt  of  the  state  ot  the 
all  the  roots  taken   up,   raked  even,  laid  off  and  weather  for  the  months  named. 
planted  13  inches,  plant  from  plant,  in  rows  each       January,  range  of  temperature,  from   5  3-4  to 


70  ;  mean  temperature,  44  degrees 
February,  from  21  to  80  mean  temperature  52 
March  30  to  84  61 

April  36  to  90 


65 


way.  The  planting  done  in  August,  September 
and  October  as  moist  weather  offered,  watered 
after  planting,  and  repeated  for  a  night  or  two 
till  the  plants  took  root.  The  plants  were  from 
runners  of  the  year.  The  roots  docked  to  one 
and  a  half  inch.  The  whole  kept  free  from 
weeds  by  hoeing  both  ways,  just  under  the  sur- 
face  of  the   earth.      In  November  the  squares  

were  strewed  over  thinly  with  old  manure.     The  £s'[-im\TE  OP  THE  DAILY  LABOUR  OF 
last  of  January  or  early  in  February  the  squares  NEGROES.— CAcWfS«o». 
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were  worked  over,  then  strewed  over  thinly  as 
before  with  well  rotted  manure.  Afterwards 
kept  clean  from  weeds  by  hoeing  with  small  thin 
bladed  sharp  hoes  just  under  the  surface  and  the 
runners  taken  off.  Land  moderately  rich,  re- 
quires no  manure. 

One  square  was  planted  with  native  strawber- 
ries from  our  woods,  the  other  an  oval  cone- top- 
ped strawberry,  sent  to  me  by  a  Scotc'i  gentle- 
man as  from  Scotland.  The  native  strawberry 
in  the  woods  seldom  produces  more  than  ten  on  a 
single  plant,  from  whence  our  plants  were  taken. 
A  native  bunch  the  last  year  under  our  culture 
produced,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  one  of 
which  weighed  seventy-seven  grains,  and  they 
began  to  ripen  the  12th  April.  Those  from  Eu- 
rope fifteen  days  later.  Some  borders  of  the  gar- 
den were  edged  with  them  one  foot,  plant  from 
plant,  and  had  a  handsome  appearance. 

The  Creek  Agency  is  in  lat.  32,  39.  long.  84, 
20.  from  Greenwich. 

To  the  above  account  of  the  method  of  culti- 
vating strawberries  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  the  fol- 
lowing note  has  been  added  by  Doctor  William 
Baldwin. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Agency  on  the  2lst  1  e 
bruary,  I  found  the  square  containing  the  native 
strawberry  [Fragaria  Virginica]  in  full  bloom  ; 
on  the  31st  of  March  two  quarts  of  the  ripe  fruit 
was  collected  ;  and  since  that  time  not  less  than 
sixty-nine  quarts  have  been  collected  from  the 
same  square,  and  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
bear.  From  the  root  which  last  year  produced 
one  hundred  and  eightv-three  berries,  three  hun- 
dred could  be  distinctly  counted  on  the  27th  of 
\pril,  out  of  which  one  hundred  were  gathered 
jjerfectly  ripe,  weighing  each  from  about  two 
scruples  to  eighty-one  grains.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  collect  from  thirty  to  upwards  of  seven- 
ty on  a  single  root  at  a  single  gathering. 

There  was  this  year  three  weeks  difference  in 
the  time  of  flowering  between  the  native  and  fo- 
reign species,  and  about   the   same  difference  in 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.     The  latter  of  which 
are  now  in  the  highest   state  of  perfection,  fur- 
nish berries  of  a  large  size,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  one  hundred  grains,  and  they 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  bear  throughout  the 
present  month.    Ninety-nine  quarts  of  them  have 
been  collected,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  weight  from  the  two  squares  preserved 
in  loaf  sugar.  ..... 

The  square  which  contains  the  native  kind  is 
•nly  forty  five  feet  square,  and  the  other  forty- 
five  by  forty-seven,  making  in  the  whole  10  and 
6-lOths  of  an  acre.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  sin 
gle  acre  would  produce  the  enormous  quantity  of 
eighty  bushels,  which  would  serve  a  large  vil- 


NEGROES.— C/(cWfs«oH 
Ditching. — In  ditching,  much  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  old  rice  fields,  free 
from  roots  and  slumps,  the  task  for  an  able  bo- 
died negro  man  is  600  cubic  feet ;  but  he  cannot 
do  as  much  in  canals. 

Ditching  is  much  retarded  by  gravel  and  iron 
mould,  as  well  as  by  roots  and  stumps.  When 
these  obstacles  occur,  no  regular  task  can  be  as- 
signed. If  he  excavates  three  or  four  hundred 
feet,  he  will  do  well.  Where  large  cypress 
stumps  are  met  with,  the  best  plan  is  to  select 
such  negro  men  for  cutting  them  out,  a:,  are  most 
expert  at  the  axe,  and  who  will  work  without 
being  closely  watched.  A  very  large  cypress 
stump  will  take  one  or  two  day's  work.  In 
ditching,  it  is  advisable  to  work  in  gangs  of  six 
or  eight,  in  a  given  distance,  consisting  of  men 
and  women.  A  woman  can  do  nearly  as  much 
as  a  man.  While  the  negro  man  is  handling  the 
spade,  or  the  axe,  she  can  always  find  employ- 
ment in  hauling  back  the  excavated  earth  upon 
the  margin,  and  if  necessity  requires,  she  can 
make  use  of  the  spade  to  great  advantage.  All 
ditches  ought  to  be  dug  witli  a  great  slant,  mak- 
ing the  upper  diameter  nearly  double  the  width 
of  the  bottom. 

Making  Bank.—  lw  making  Bank,  it  will  take 
one  or  two  less  in  number  than  the  same  length 
in  ditching.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff  clay,  and 
the  distance  of  the  margin  20  feet,  it  will  take 
the  full  complement,  to  have  the  bank  well 
made,  and  trimmed  properly.  In  making  the 
bank,  every  chip  and  root  ought  to  be  picked 
out,  and  nothing  but  the  solid  earch  put  upon  it ; 
the  clods  chopped  fine,  will  pulverize,  consoli- 
date, and  ce.Tient  much  quicker,  than  if  thrown 
on  promiscuously.  In  old  rice  lands,  free  from 
roots  and  stumps,  there  is  no  necessity  to  make 
a  centre  ditch,  as  the  basis  for  the  bank  turned 
up  with  a  hoe,  answers  every  purpose.  In  rooty 
land,  a  centre  ditch  should  always  be  made. 

Turning  iifi  land  with  a  hoe. — .\  negro  man, 
or  woman,  can,  in  light  rice  land  of  a  deep 
mould,  turn  up  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  do  it 
well  ;  but  in  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  it  will  re- 
quire a  third  more  labour. 

Listing  Ground.— In  listing  corn,  cotton,  or 
potato  land,  h  ilf  an  acre  is  the  task  for  each 
hand  ;  but  in  old  pasture  ground,  which  is  always 
stiff,  and  bound  with  roots  of  grass,  weeds,  &.c. 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  as  much  as  he  can  do; 
and  even  then,  it  is  hard  work.  The  plough 
would  much  more  effectually  operate  on  such 
land ;  where  it  is  of  a  light  and  sandy  nature, 
half  an  acre  can  be  accomplished  in  listing. 

Bedding  u/t.—The  task  in  rrdging  or  hedding 
up,  is  generally  a  quarter  and  an  half,  but  as  ex 


pressed  above,  in  pasture  ^nd,  where  the  tex- 
ture is  close,  he  will  do  well,  if  he  does  one 
quarter.  In  old  jjasture  ground,  matted  with 
grass  root,  he  cannot  accomplish  it,  to  do  it 
properly. 

In  ridging  potato  beds,  two  negroes  are  always 
employed  in  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Urenching  Rice. — Each  negro  man  can  trench 
half  an  acre  of  rice  land,  containing  70  and  80 
rows  in  one  quarter,  and  each  negro  '.voman 
covers  what  the  man  trenches.  In  planting  rice, 
the  more  compact  your  gang  is,  the  better.  A 
gang  consisting  of  forty  workers,  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  allotting  to  each  two  sowers,  nine 
trenchers,  and  nine  coverers,  in  which  case  each 
gang  would  plant  five,  acres. 

Hoeing  Corn,  Cotton.,  and  Potatoes. — In  hoe- 
ing corn,  cotton,  and  potatoes,  the  usual  task  is 
half  an  acre  ;  but  if  neglected  in  the  first  hoeing, 
the  negro  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  the 
grass  in  the  succeeding  ones,  particularly  cotton 
and  potatoes,  which  must  be  kept  very  clean — 
having  once  suffered,  the  plants  never  recover, 
to  yield  as  much  as  they  would,  had  they  been 
kept  clear  of  grass.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
potato  above  ground,  it  is  advisable  to  hand-pick 
tl-.e  beds  of  grass,  and  continue  doing  so,  until 
the  plants  are  well  advanced,  and  commenced 
running,  when  the  hoe  can  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied, and  continue  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble, until  the  beds  are  covered  by  the  vines.  So 
with  cotton,  early  neglect  will  cripple  the  plant, 
and  prevent  its  producing  much. 

Hoeing  Rice. — In  hoeing  rice,  in  its  early  stage, 
much  depends  upon  the  judicious  application  of 
water,  to  destroy  grass;  improperly  appUed,  it 
encourages  it,  and  encreases  the  labour  of  the 
negro ;  on  the  contrary,  he  can  always  get 
through  half  an  acre  with  ease,  during  the  sea- 
son. In  the  first  hoeing  on  clay  land,  less  than 
three  negroes  to  the  acre,  cannot  perform  their 
work  as  it  should  be  done,  and  great  care  taken 
to  remove  the  clods  from  the  youug  rice,  which 
would  otherwise  be  much  injured.  In  the  third 
and  last  hoeing,  every  spear  of  grass  ought  to  be 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  to  allow  the  young  shoots 
to  come  forth  freely  ;  at  which  time,  the  water 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  kept  on  until  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

The  lioint  Jlowing,  is  so  often  injudiciously 
used,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  more  harm 
than  good,  does  not  result  from  it ;  but  it  is  high- 
ly advantageous,  when  due  care  is  observed. 

Harvesting  of  Rice. — About  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  you  begin  to  harvest  rice,  draw  off 
the  water  from  your  fields.  In  order  to  judge 
when  rice  is  fit  to  cut,  examine  the  lower  part  of 
the  ear :  if  there  remain  one  or  two  grains  of  a 
greenish  cast,  the  rice  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  ap- 
ply the  sickle.  Negro  drivers,  in  general,  allow 
it  to  remain  until  all  the  grains  have  turned  yel- 
low, in  which  case  the  crop  ripens  too  fast,  and 
you  cannot  keep  pace  with  it  in  cutting  ;  much  is 
thereby  lost  by  shelling,  .\void,  if  possible, 
stacking  rice  in  the  field ;  whole  crops  are  some- 
times lost  by  unforseen  accidents:  have  it 
brought  home,  and  put  in  stacks  of  8  feet  dia- 
meter, and  about  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  8  or  10 
feet  high.  Be  careful  in  stacking,  to  put  away 
by  itself  all  light  or  damaged  rice. 

Ricking  Rice.— In  ricking  rice,  great  care 
ought  to  be  observed  to  select  all  sheaves  that 
are  in  the  least  injured  by  dampness,  and  put 
away  in  small  stacks,  with  any  light  rice  yon 
may  have.  The  propriety  of  the  length  of  a 
rick  depends  upon  the  number  of  negroes  you 
work  ;  so  that  in  threshing,  the  rick  may  not  be 
too  long  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  a  gang  of 
25  or  30  workers,  it  is  advisable  to  make  them 
about  20  -feet  long,    12    feet  wide,  carried  up 
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straight  to  about  six  teet,  then  slant  off  gradual- 
ly, carrying  it  up  to  about  18  or  20  feet  high  ; 
lay  the  slieaves  all  one  way,  and  close.  Such  a 
rick,  if  solid  good  rice,  will  produce  from  20  to 
25  barrels  of  clean  rice,  of  GOO  wt.  eacli  barrel, 
tjpon  the  top  of  each  rick,  have  a  heavy  pole  or 
rail,  suspended  on  eacli  side  by  a  grape-vine, 
under  vhich  place  a  quantity  of  straw,  to  pro- 
tect the  rice  from  the  weather.  Rice  should  not 
be  put  into  large  ricks,  until  it  has  had  about 
three  weeks  of  the  sun,  otherwise  it  may  be  apt 
to  mow-burn. 

Threshuig-  Rice. — Six  hundred  sheaves  of  rice, 
is  the  general  task  for  a  negro  man,  and  five  hun- 
dred for  a  negro  woman,  which  can  be  done  with 
tase;  after  which,  the  straw  should  be  well 
shaken,  and  examined  by  the  driver,  before  it  is 
carried  to  the  general  heap. 

Making  Rice  fiarrf/s.— Three. barrels  a  day  is 
the  task  for  a  cooper,  and  in  making  half  barrels 
four  a  day.  The  length  of  stave  3  feet  2  indies; 
and  2  feet  across  the  head.  Such  a  hari-el  will 
hold  ten  bushels  of  clean  rice. 

Hoofi  Po/fs.— Where  hoop  poles  are  plentiful, 
a  negro  can  with  ease  cuf  one  hundred,  and  bring 
them  home,  where  the  distance  is  not  too  great. 

Splitting  Staves. — In  splitting  staves,  4  hands 
are  generally  sent  out,  and  employed  thus :  two 
to  cut  down  and  cross  cut  the  tree  to  the  length 
of  the  staves  wanted  ;  one  to  bolt  ;  and  the  fourth 
negro  is  employed  in  splitting.  Five  hundred  is 
the  task  perday.  The  second  day,  another  negro  is 
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Chartestoii,  December  ith,  1823. 
I  have  saved  a  parcel  of  the  magnolia  seed  ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  perfectly  cured,  and  fit  to  pack 
up,  I  will  send  them  to  you  by  the  Harvest, 
Capt.  Emory.  As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you,  I  will  inform  you  that  I  am  just  return- 
ed from  a  visit  to  Santee,  where  1  saw  the  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Tuscany,  and  a  numerous  fa- 
mily of  their  offspring.  They  were  much  im- 
proved, both  in  size  and  appearance,  and  very 
gentle,  so  much  so,  that  her  ladyship  ate  from  the 
hands  of  a  negro.  They  were,  I  think,  the  hand- 
somest couple  of  the  quadruped  kind,  I  ever  saw  ; 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
•.o  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood. 

IL.vtract  of  a  letter  froma  corresfiondent  dated 
Greenville,  Miss.  Nov.  10. 
"  A  lady  requests  me  to  forward  you  a  few  of 
the  flowering  bean,  with  a  request  that  you  will 
irform  her  why  that  vine  and  bean  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  esculent,  and  placed  alone  in  the 
flower  garden — the  flower  is  ornamental,  the  vine 
strong,  luxuriant  and  expansive,  and  the  bean 
prolific.  We  think  that  avegetaole  thus  favored 
might  be  useful  toother  senses  than  that  of  sight, 
if  well  understood. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

COWLES  MEADE." 

sent  to  diaw  the  staves  split  the  day  before;  hisi  

task   is   300.     The   staves  being  split,  they  g^rc  Remarks  by  a  gentleman  of  science  and  taste  to 
then  put  into  piles  of  4  and  5  hundred  to  season.  |  ii'^'om   the  seed  rjere  given. 

SjilUting  Barrel  Heading.— The  same  number,      I  take  it  for  granted  that   your  correspondent 
of  hands  are  employ 

rels.     The  task  for  Sj. g,  ,,-.  — , ■  ■  ,-  .       - 

ces   of  two  i->ip^f=  tn  porli  l,aT-iPl   hpirl    and  l.iO  erins    bean,      though   there  are   many  other   ofi 


pieces  to 


Heading. — The  same  number,  i  taKe  u  lor  granieu  uiai  your  corresponueni 
yed  in  splitting  heads  for  bar-  describes  the  dolic/ios  /iiir/mrezis,  which  is  gene- 
splitting,  per  dav,  is  250  pie-  rally  known  by  the  title  he  gives  it— the  "  flow- 
o  each  barrel   head,  and  150  ering    bean,"  though   there  are   many  other   of 


in  drawing  and  trimming,  for  one  cooper  per  day., the  leguminous  tnbe  under  the  same  appella- 
If  more  than  two  to  the  head,  the  task  is  200.—  tion.  The  seed,  however,  I  think  are  ol  D.! 
They  ought  to  be  drawn,  immediately  as  they  are  purpureus.  The  tribe  is  an  extensive  one,  and ' 
split,  while  the  wood  is  green.  | excessively  puzzling  to  the  botanist— the  great-, 

Sfililting  Pitnc/u-ons.— 250  broad  puncheons,  4  er  part  are  annuals,  and  many  are  cultivated! 
and  5  feet  in  length,  is  the  task  for  a  negro  to'for  their  beans.  It  would  seem  that  the  purpu-] 
split  per  day;  such  as  would  answer  for  a  barn,  reus  has  been  generally  excluded  from  the  es- 
or  nesrro  house.  culent  garden,  not,  however,    I  apprehend  from 

c,,  ,.,..        ,.,'.      ,  ^         ,.„.  ,  .     ,       oolthe  fact  of  its  not  being  as  nutritious  as  some  of 

S/:littmg  ynngles.—ln  splitting  shingles  22'  ^^^^^  varieties,  but  really  because  it  is  con - 
inches  long,  4  hands  are  sent  out  as  above  stated,  ^.^^_.^^  suj.erfiuous.  Wildenow  enumerates 
two  to  cut  down  the  tree   and  cross  cut    o   the,  .^^  '     J^^^^  of  dolichos-the  pruriens   af- 

eugth;  oneto  bolt,   and  the  tourth   to  spht  oie^.^_.^^  ^^  thi  celebrated  vermifuge,  cow-hage  or 
thousand.     The  next  day,  a  negro  will  draw  500.   ^^^_.^^,     ^^.^^  ^^,^^^    ^^^  ^^.      ^^  ^^^  ^     .^ 

per  day,  as  his  task.     In  splitting  for  negro  hous-i       ..  -       '  .  .     ■>  ^     .  .    °  ^ 

es,  he  will  split  700  broad,  heavy,  cypress  shin- 
gles, 2i  feet  in  length.  In  drawing,  400  is  the 
day's  work. 

Syuaring  Timber. — A  negro  carpenter  can  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  square  one  hundred  feet  per 
day,  with  ease. 

jV/aking  Worm  Fences. — The  rails  being  brought 
to  the  spot,  and  every  thing  ready,  the  bushes 
and  weeds  removed,  a  negro  man  and  woman 
can  put  up,  stake  and  rider,  100  pannels. 

Post  and  Rail. — Four  negroes  can  put  up  35 
or  40  pannels  of  post  and  rail  fence  |)er  day  ;  dig 
the  holes  between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  and 
put  down  the  posts,  properly  rammed,  at  the 
distance  of  9  feet  from  each  other.  The  rails  to 
be  10  feet  long,  to  allow  a  good  lap,  or  hold,  in 
the  monice. 

A  negro  carpenter  can  make  60  mortices  per 
day,  in  the  post  and  rail  fence. 

SfUittiiig  Rails. — One  hundred  rails  of  12  feet 
long,  and  heavy,  are  the  day's  work  of  an  able 
bodied  negro  iiian. 

Cutting  Jl'^uod. — A  negro  man  can  cut  for  his 
task,  one  cord  of  oak  wood,  4  feet  long.  .The 
cord,  when  piled  and  well  filled  in,  to  be  8  feet 
long,  4  feet  high. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Decfjiber  26,  1823. 

{XT'  In  this  number,  we  have  published  the 
official  details  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition, 
held  at  Paoli,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th  and 
25th  days  of  October  last.  Among  the  numer- 
ous associations  to  promote  the  cause  and  the 
practice  of  Agriculture  which  have  been  lately 
formed,  none  can  more  confidently  challenge  the 
public  admiration  and  confidence,  than  the  one 
whose  proceedings  we  have  here  given — whether 
we  judge  by  the  enefgy  of  the  few,  by  whose 
zeal  and  masterly  judgment,  it  has  been  organi- 
sed and  put  in  motion — the  maturity  already  giv- 
en, by  the  best  regulations  to  their  whole  system 
of  action — the  extent  of  their  influence  as  evi- 
denced by  visible  effects  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  state — the  number  and  respectability  of 
their  members,  and  the  ampleness  of  their 
funds.  We  have  been  well  assured  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  were  present,  that  the  awards 
of  the  judges  appeared  to  give  entire  satlsfac- 
lion  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  were 
among  their  most  respectable  citizens,  and  best 
established  farmers,  no  doubt  of  their  judgment 
or  fairness  could  possibly  exist;  and  that  he 
dignified  deportment,  and  manly  address  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  President  of  the  Society,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  gi\e  respectability  to  the 
scene,  in  which  good  order,  good  humour,  and 
excellent    regulations,  prevailed    throughout. 

It  was  remarkable  t/ia/  all  the  bulls  luliich 
to'ik  /iremium.'i,  a/i/ieared,  by  die  cards,  to  /lave 
been  bred  by  Mr.  Powcl,  and  tliat  all  the  calves 
which  took  premiums,  had  been  begotten  by  his 
bulls, 

ERRATA,  In  Mr.  Buel's  communication  on 
Grasses — No.  3". — Caption,  in  6th  column  figures, 
for  "ocres,"read  drachms — Holcus  Innatus  in- 
stead of  l^natus.  Under  cocksfoot,  13th  line,  for 
/  hould  /irefcr,  read  sheeli  prefer,  &c.  next 
line  any  for  ever  — 4th  from  bottom  column  for 
facts  are,  read  proof  is  ;  again,  for,  in  favor  of, 
read  of  the  value  of.  The  last  are  probably  er- 
rors in  the  MMS. 


well  known  as  the   soy  of  our  tables. 

-jig  "  MJiT 

FROM    THE    PROVIDENCE    JOURNAL. 

JONATHAN'S    VISIT   TO     THE    STEAM- 
BOAT. 
Did  you  ever  go  down  to  the  steam-boat  ? 

By  jings!  I'll  knock  under  to  that ! 
I  can't  hardly  tell  what  to  make  on't. 
It  docs  beat  creation  all  flat ! 

Why,  that  great  copper  kettle;  my  patience  ! 

I'd  tell  what  it  holds  if  I  could. 
An'  it  beats  all  our  Nancy's  relations. 

To  see  how  they  heave  in  the  wood! 

Then  them  wheels  all  a  going  and  a  jangling, 
'Tis  strange  how  they  ever  can  sleep — 

An'  long  iron  rods,  all  a  sprangling. 

Lord  sakesi  what  a  threshing  they  keep. 

The  great  wheels,  too,  that  paw  up  the  water, 
An'  send  up  a  hogshead,  a  stroke ! 

Then  that  big  iron  chimbly's  a  snorter! 
But  cat  owl  I  how  it  sends  out  the  smoke  ! 

I  swagger  !  'twould  puzzle  a  fellow 
To  find  out  the  head  or  the  starn  ! 

Why  one  o'  the  rooms  in  the  cellar. 
Is  as  long  as  the  side  of  our  barn ' 


Yacciuti  *Mattev. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  public 
that,  being  Agent  for  supplying  Vaccine  Matter 
to  the  United  States' Army,  he  is  compelled  to 
keep  constantly  on  hand  asu|)plv  of 
RECENT  GENUINE  VACCINE  MATTER. 

He  pledges  himself  to  send  to  anv  part  of  the 
United  States,  by  Mail,  a  sii/iply  of  fresh  .Matter, 
hut  up  in  the  crust,  with  printed  directions  for 
its  employment.  Such  arrangements  have  been 
made  that  none  bui  choice  crusts,  procured  from 
the  most  unquestionable  Specimens  of  the  disease, 
luill  be  sent. 

The  fee  will  be  $5  for  each  supply  ;  but  should 
it  by  any  accident  fail,  on  the  subscriber  being 
notified  of  this  any  time  within  one  month  after 
the  first  quantity  is  received,  afresh  supply  will 
be  sent  wichout  any  additional  charge. 

The  subscriber  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
not  taking  letters  from  the  Post  Office  unless  the 
postage  be  paid. 

JOHN  REVERE,  M.  D. 
Agent  for  suiiplving  Vaccine  Matter 
to  the  United  States'  Army. 
Baltimore,  A'oi-th  Charles-street,  Dec.  26. 

Printfd  every  Friday  at  Kl  pir  mijiii:n,  fur  JOHN  S.  SKlNNEa,  i;di. 
i.ir  by  .IOSEHH  ROlilXSON  oiKh^  Norlh  Wfjt  coriltr  of  .M:,rkot' 
ami  llflvidci-e  sti-wtv.  nahiiiiorf  :  v\hfrf  every  descrijHnm  of  ilftok 
and  Job  PriiUMiK  i*  e\eriued  with  tiea  nr'si  ai'd  di  *ir*lch— o.dert 
from  a  diMaiiti  for  PKINTINri  or  niNDINO.  wiih  proiier  di- 
rectioDS  promptly  attended  to,  :>ddressei]  to  J.  Robiusoa,  Uallimure 
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MR.  mOliUSOLL'S  PIGGERY. 
"Honor  ami  shame  from  no  condition  rise," 
"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.' 

[We  have  the  satisfaction  to  publish  the  fnl 
lowing  account  of  tlic  most  perfect  system  of 
breeding  swine,  tliat  has  fallen  uiulcr  our  ob- 
servation. We  have  visited  the  estal)lishnient 
which  it  descriljes,  and  there  heard  with 
pleasure  the  cvptaiiations  ol  itsintclli^jcnt  own- 
er, upon  the  different  parts  of  his  plan.  And  from 
our  desire  to  profit  by  his  experience,  we  sub- 
sequently requested  him  to  give  us  a  ■written 
description  of  his  Piggery,  and  the  management 
thereof,  which  he  promptly  furnished,  in  a 
letter  that  invited  us  to  jjursue  our  inquiries, 
and  these  procured  for  us  tlie  more  ample  de- 
tails contained  in  his  second  letter.  It  was  our 
•wish  to  publish  these  communications  soon  af- 
ter they  were  received,  but  we  could  not  ob- 
tain   his  express   permission   to  make  that    use 


lam  iiappy  to  Uear  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the. cd — tliere  is  a  cellar  under  them,  and  each  pij; 
pisis,  and  more  gratified  that  you  arc  pleased  |is  allowed  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  feet 
with  them.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  toitolive  in;  for  these  there  are  no  outside  pens, 
send  the  boars  you  wish  in  the  spring  ;  and  they]  I'he  fatting  pens  are  cleaned  out  every  morn- 
shall,  as  you  desire,  be  of  difierent  parentage  ji"g,  and  fresh  litter  given.  For  three  montlis 
from  those  you  alrevidy  have.  I  am  fully  satis- .the  pigs  in  them  are  fed  from  the  swill  trougli 
fied,  from  rcjjeated  trials,  that  a  fine  race  of  as  store  pigs;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  say  Jan- 
animals  cannot  be  kept  up  by  breeding  in  ««./juary  and  July  their  fatting  commences,  which 
in;  and  I  have,  both  iu  my  sheep  and  swine, iconsists  in  adding,  for  each  of  them,  three 
two  distinct  families,  which  are  crossed  withjquarts  of  cracked  corn  to  their  daily  allowance 
eacli  ether.  And  except  to  supply  the  numberof  ve.i^etables,  for  three  mouths,  when  they  are 
of  each    kind    1    want  to  breed  from,  the   iudi-  killed  as  near  the  1st  of  October  and  the    1st  of 


viduals  of  the  sanrie  family  are  never  allowed 
to  come  together.  By  attention  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  this  plan  of  crossing,  where  both 
kinds  are  good,  I  have  a  fi;ie  healtliy  stock. 
The  animals  are  improved,  both  in  size  and 
symmetry,  and  their  disposition  to  get  very  fat, 
at  an  early  ago,  has  been  increased.  At  twelve 
months  old,  t)ic  pigs  you  saw  iu  my  various 
pens,  averaged  280  lbs.;  and  many  of  lUem  ex- 
ceeded 300  lbs.  each.  Tliis  weigiu,  as  tb>y 
were   fed  almost    entirely   upon   vegetables,  was 


of  them  ;  tlierefore,  we  have  withheld  his  let- iv*=0' *'^"sficlory.  A  larger  race  has  Ijcen  Often 
ters  from  the  press  until  the  present  moment, '''^commended  to  me  by  my  neighbours.  But 
when  we  arc  assured  that  the  cause  of  his    re- ;^  '^'Se  race   would  not  only  require  more  food,  jontaining  six   bjsliels.   to  vvhich    is  added    one 


April   as   may  be.     Thus   you  will  observe   the 
1st  of  October,  and  the   1st  of  April,  are   busy 
days  in  my  Piggery,  as   the  little  pigs  are  then 
weaned,   the   sows   again  |)ut  to  the  boars,  the 
fat  hogs  sold  off,  the  store  pigs  removed  to  the 
fatting  pens,    and  my  system  completed. 
To  feed  this  s'.ock,  consisting  of 
72   pigs  from  one  to  six  months  old,  and 
72  pigs   fro.u  six  to  twelve  months  old,    and 
12  old  sows,  and 
2  boars ;  in  all 

158     mouths — we  boil    a  kettle  of  vegetables. 


luctance  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  his  plan  i*^"'  '"^  "^^^^  ^^'■^^  ^^  °f  much  ricli.r,  ana 
may  now  be  made  public,  without  any  preju-i°*  more  expensive  quality.  Boiled  cabbages,- 
dice  to '-.is  interests,  or  violation  of  his  wishes.  i*-'"""'PS,  and  other  vegetables,  whose  acredole 
This  system  challenges  our  admiration,  and  !P™'-'"'^'= '* '-'''S^.  and  which  constitute  tiie  prin- 
we  cheerfullv  render  it  to  his  heail  and  heart.  <^'P^1  sustenance  of  my  own  breed,  would  make 
How  f<  w  of  us  take  equal  care  of  superior  ^^^  P°"'"  returns  when  given  to  a  larger  iramed 
animals!     And  there  are  not  many   who   c-icpy  animal. 

equal  method  into  thtir  most  important  avoca-|  My  establishment  cnn.sistsot  twelve  breeding 
tions— errors,  wli.ch  may  justly  be  ascribed  to: sows  and  two  boars,  that  are  kept  as  long  as 
detective  educi.tiou  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  Uiey  bring  fine  litters  of  pigs— tailing  in  this, 
every  part  ot  .\  r.  IngersoU  s  proceeding,  thatjthey  are  fatted,  and  tiaeir  places  supplied  b> 
confidence  which  merchants  feel  in  the  em-  others  of  one  year  old,  before  they  are  put  tu 
ployment  ot  capital  at  some  risk,  and  heavy  the  male.  The  sows  are  put  with  tbe  boars  the 
charges,  tor   the   production  of  a  probable  and  ...  ■    .  ..  ... 


biisltel  of  cracked  corn,  three  tines  a  day,  and 
alter  putting  this  mass  into  the  swill  trough 
and  mixing  it  intimately,  we  add  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  make  112  gallons,  or  of  each  bushel 
of  vegetables  and  corn  sixteen  gallons.  This 
swill  is  then  distributed  swefl  and  warm  to  the 
stock,  morning,  noon  and  night,  with  great  re- 
gularity, in  the  fallowing  proportions,   viz. 

Ill  October,  November,  and  December — to 
each  of  72  pigs,  from  one  to  three  months  old, 
one  gallon ;  and  to  each  of  72  pigs,  from  six  to 
■.line  months  old,  three   gallons. 

In  July,  February  and  March — to  each  of  72 


fair,  although  remote  profit,  through  a  dcfi 
nite  channel.  With  such  hopes  and  calculations 
education  had  made  him  familiar,  whilst  it  gave 
him.  habits  of  critical  investigation  that  must 
ever  secure  to  their  possessor  eventual  success 
in  any  occupation  to  which  he  may  devote  him- 
self. As  a  farmer,  we  perceive  that  he  has  de- 
rived a  hiindsome  livcliliood  from  the  cultivation 
of  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  the  employment 
of  a  small  capital,  iij  connexion  therewith ; 
whilst  there  are  many  proprietors  of  princely 
estates,  who  can  scarcely  contrive  to  banish  want 
from  their  domains.  \Ve  have  pointed  to  the 
chief  cause  of  such  palnfnf  deficienc'.es — it  re- 
mains for  parents  to  diminish  their  number  in 
future  times,  by  taking  present  and  suitable 
means  to  qualify  their  children  to  pursue  their 
respective  occupations  with  benefit  to  their  fa- 
milies, and  advantage  to  society.  And  whilst 
v/e  are  zealously  laboring  to  amass  property 
for  our  offspring,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of 
their  intellectual  treasures,  but  remember  al- 
wa\  s,  that  the  improvement  of  these  can  alone 
te.eh  them  how  to  enjoy  and  augment  the  wealth 
that  '■vc  may   give.] 

Edit.  jim.  Far. 

Brookline,   Mass.  Oct.  20l/i,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 
1    have,  this   evening,   received     your  favor, 
dated   1st  iiist.   inclosing   some  valuable   seeds, 
.  and  two  numbers  of  your  publication,  for  which 
I  beg   you  to  accept   my   acknowledgments.     1 
should    feel    mortified    that     your    interesting 
Journal  should  have  been  puljlished  near  three 
years,  vv'ithout  my  availing  myself  of  its  infor- 
mation— the  fact  is,  I  have   been  a   subscriber. 


1st  of    -Vpril,    and  the   Ist' of  October,    and   fa.-f'^^.  I'Tr  rf,''  ■'"°'V  '^'    V?    ?'" 

row  twice  a  yeat.  Their  in.side  pens  are  elsnt''''^=  *'"^  ;°'^*'='^  °  '  ^  P'S^,f'°'"  "'"« '"^'^'^^ 
feet  by  five,  and  their  outside  pens  are  three  j  ""f'i^  °f'  \V^°  Salons,  with  3  quarts  ot  corn. 
by  four  fee  .  About  the  time  they  are  expect-  .i"  V'  '•  r^^^  a'"\  -f"';^-  "^  ^'^"^"^  ^^  P'f' 
ed  to  bring  forth,  the  styes  are  fittered  wuh^'-"'^  ^'^  l°'""« '"f''^«  °''l',t''';f  gallons  ;  and  to 
^    ■.       ,    cc  c        .,    -  .,       1  ,,i     each  ot  r2   pigs,  from  one  to  three   months  old. 

straw  cut    into  chaff,   very    fine,  that  tlie  little  callon  .....a  ^^lu, 

pigs  maybe  dry    and  warm,  witnout    being  en- 1     rii'.  i        ic^.i  .  i-i- 

^  ^  '   -         •'  '  ".iln  July,   August  and  Spptember — to   each  of 

ne  to   twelve  months  old,   two 

each  of  72  pigs,   from  three   to 

wo  gallons,   with  three  quarts 

soon  after  their  bi'.^th,  or  by  removing  supernu- 
meraries. I  have  always  found  a  family  of  eight 
pigs  at   a  month    old  worth   move   than  one   of 


8  galls. 


8  galls. 


twelve  ;  their  growth  being  so  mucli  greater. 
From  each  outside  pen  the  pigs  have  access 
through  a  small  hole,  to  a  common  yard,  which 
is 

play — and  when  dry  corn  is  piac 
troughs  to  induce  them  to  eat  as  early  as  possi- 
ple.  Each  party  knows  their  mother,  and  they 
find  their  respective  pens  without  dilticulty. 
These  pigs  are  ahvays  weaned  the  1st  ot  April 
and  the  1st  of  October,  at  six  or  eight  weets 
old,  that  the  sows  may  be  again  in  the  way  of 
their  duty,  and  my  system  progress.  From 
these  pigs  I  select  seventy-two,  and  dispose  of 
the  rest.  They  are  put  into  twelve  pens,  con- 
taining six  each,  and  are  fed  willi  the  oest  tood 
my  swill  trough  att'ords,  six  times  per  day, 
tor  the  first  month,  and  three- times  per  day 
afterwards.  The  inside  pens  are  six  j'eet  squire, 
and  the  outside  four  feet  by  six,  both  planked, 
with  a  quich.  descent,  for  the  dii". ,  &c.  to  be  carrietl 
off.  Much,  indeed  every  thing  depends  upon 
their  sleeping  dry  and  warm,  and  being  well 
littered,  and  kept  perfectly  clean.  In  these 
pens  they  remain  six  months,  or  until  October 
and  April,  when  they  are  all  transferred  to  the 
through  our  mutual  friends,   Messrs.  Wells  aiitij fatting  pens,  and   their   places  supplied  uy  tue 


Lillcv ,  from  the  beginning, 

Vol.  5, — -11. 


And  these    eight   gallons,   divided    by    their 

terms,  or  four,  shew  that  on  an  average,  throuch- 

uugu  a  smai.    nuic,   .u  a  .u...„-.m  j-a,.     «,>..>.  ^^^  ^j^,.  j^^^        „^_^^  ^_,^  required  dailv  per 

always   kept    well    littered  ;    in    whicl      hey  L^^^^j  ^ J,  ^j^^' ^^^    ^  .       or  equal  to  288  gallons  ; 

ly-and    when  dry  corn  is  piaced  m  shallow  .^^,,  ^^^^^^,  ^^^^^^  breeding  sows,   and  tvA,  boars. 

we  give  per  day,  three,  gallons  each,  or  equal 
to  -12  galloas  ;  making,  altogether,  a:i  .iggre;',,-ite 
of  330  gallons;  tliiis  quite  consuming  our  three 
messes  of  112  gallons  each.  By  the  different 
ages  of  the  pigs,  as  above  combined,  we  have  a 
constant  and  daily  call  for  the  same  quantity 
of  swill  through  the  year,  so  that  our  liusinesi* 
proceeds  with  perfect  regularity. 

Baltimore,  .Vuv.  Zlst,  1821. 

De.-vr  Sir, 

Your  detailed  account  of  the   management   olf 

your   Piggery,   has  afforded  me  great  pleasure 

and  instruction.     And  your  vt.yy  obliging  offer 

to   send  me  a  list  of  the  vegetables  raised  for 

your  monthly    supply,   tempts  me,  not  only  to 

ask  for  it,  but  for  some  other  explanations  which 

you  likewise  proffer.      I  am  anxious   to  have  a 

summary  view  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  and 

,  „   .        .  .  .  .  .  .every   kind  of  food   used  in   your    Piggery   per 

Inewly  weaued  pigs.    The  fatting  pens  are  plank-)  annum— the  cost  of  raising  or  purchasing   the 
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food — the  extent  of  land  on  which  it  is,  or 
might  be  raised — the  labor  of  feeding  and  at- 
tendance at  other  times — the  annual  weight  and 
value  ot  the  pork  killed — the  usual  number  and 
value  of  supernumerary  pigs — the  probable  value 
on  your  farm,  of  the  food  consumed — and  the 
quantity  and  (juality  of  the  manure  saved  or 
produced,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  in 
manure,  if  otherwise  obtainable  1  have,  you 
see,  some  curiosity  ;  but  I  persuade  myself,  that 
it  cannot  give  one  so  systematic  as  yourself,  any 
trouble  to  answer  me  on  each  of  those  points, 
and  in  a  way  to  shew  me  by  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
that  it  is  better  for  you  to  convert  your  vege- 
tables and  corn  into  pork  and  manure,  rather 
than  buy  manure  and  sell  vegetables  ;  whilst  I 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  economy  and 
jnethod  by  vour  precept  and  example,  wliich  I 
will  endeavour  to  observe,  and  iraiiate  at  my 
bi-eeding  establishment.  I  feel  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  manner  of  building  ray  pens;  and 
on  the  inclosed  paper,  you  will  see  my  doubts 
exem])lified  in  lOugh  diagrams;  your  correc- 
tion on  these  would  particularly  oblige  me.  It 
is  niy  desire  to  build  them  in  a  long  narrow 
shed  ;  on  one  side  of  my  barn  yard  :  and  to  have 
at  one  end,  cooking  and  vegetable  apartments. 

At  your  reqresi,  I  am  induced  to  ask  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better,  that  is  to  say,  cheap- 
er, to  steam  than  to  boil  your  vegetables?  1 
have  seen  it  stated  in  the  explanations  of  Scotch 
implements,  published  by  their  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  year  1814,  that  one  person  by  a 
simple  apparatus,  may  steam  in  an  hour,  food 
enough,  say  of  potatoes,  to  feed  50  horses  a  day, 
at  32  lbs.  for  each  horse.  And  I  had  quite  con 
eluded  to  procure  a  boiler  and  steaming  box 
from  Scotland,  on  the  strength  of  that  state- 
ntent. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you 
in  this  letter,  from  an  attempt  to  push  your  pro- 
ceedings to  their  results ;  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  estimates,  which  will  best  define  the 
most  of  my  inquiries. 

Do  you  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter.'  Do  you  spay  your  sow  pigs,  or 
put  fatting  sows  to  the  boar,  shortly  previous  to 
killing?  Have  you  used  the  mangel  wurtzel,  and 
observed  its  comparative  value  or  relish?  I  think 
highly  of  it,  and  wish  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried 
by  every  farmer  in  this  country.  In  our  climate 
it  is  more  certain  and  productive  than  any  other 
root.  On  this  head  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  re- 
fer you,  for  my  opinions,  to  No.  5,  Vol.  III.  of  the 
American  Farmer,  in  the  notes  on  Mr.  Cooper's 
account  of  his  several  crops.  And 
I  remain  ti-uly.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 
Nathaniel Ingersoll,  Esq. 


Estimate  of  Food,  Fuel,  Labor,  'Cfc.  emfiloyed  at 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  Figgery,  per  annum. 

6  bushels  of  vegetables,  roots,  8cc.  3 
times  per  day  =  18  bushels  per  diem  ; 
for  365  days=65r0  bushels  per  an- 
num, which  at  25  cents  per  bushel,    gl642  50 

1  bushel  of  corn  3  times  a 
day  added  to  the  above 
for  355  days,  equals        1095  bu. 

13i  bushels  or  3  quarts 
per  day,  given  to  each 
of  144  fattening  hogs, 
for  3  months  or  90  days    1315 


Labor  1   man  and  1   boy,  wages  and 


250  00 


board 

Yearly  value  bestowed  ©n  Piggery,  Dr.  §3147  50 
Cr.  by  Fork  and  Figs  sold. 

142  hogs  «  280  lbs.  39,"601bs 
a  6  cts.  g2385  60 

24  pigs,  one  by  each  sow, 
at  each  farrov/,  over  and 
above  8  suckled,  gl  24  00 

2409  eo 


$7  27  90 

Shetving  a  difference  lost  by  using  the  food  in 
the  piggery,  instead  of  marketing  it ;  provided 
the  corn  and  vegetables  are  valued  at  a  price  at 
which  they  could  be  marketed  free  of  expense, 
raid  also  return  manure  enough  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  I  presume  might  be 
done  near  to  this  city,  if  not  near  Boston. 

And  if  this  is  practicable  near  Boston  would 
not  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  purchase  of  ma- 
nure, be  attended  with  less  care  than  the  pigge- 
ry, and  be  more  certain?  At  what  price  is  the 
manure  of  stables  to  be  had  at  Boston,  say  per 
load,  of  given  cubic  feet,  when  unrolted  ?  And 
do  your  owners  of  market  farms,  who  have  been 
successful  and  long  established,  buy  manure,  and 
at  what  rate?  An  elucidation  of  my  attempt  to 
estimate  your  operations,  will  give  me  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  your  vegetables  at  home  and  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  an  idea  of  the  expense  of  con- 
verting them  into  money  by  direct  sale,  all  which 
will  be  very  acceptable  and  useful  to  me  person- 
ally, if  yoii  can  find  time  conveniently  to  furnish 
it. 

Estimate  of  Land  and  Labor,  rerjuired  for  the 
Figgery,  is'c.  tT'c. 

For  2310  bushels  corn  for  piggery,  a  40 
bushels  per  acre,  68  acres. 

For  6600  bushels  vegetables,  500  bush- 
els per  acre,  "  14  acres. 

Acres  for  piggery,  72 
For  the  farm  purposes  to  support  2  hor- 
ses, and  2  oxen,  say  grain  and  grass,  16  acres. 
Pasturing,  orchards,  lots,  &c.  12  acres. 


Acres, 

L  abour  required  to  cultivate  100  acres 
as  above,  say  2  hands,  12  months 
wages  and  board. 

For  additional  labor,  spring,  summer 
and  fall,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
expense  of  6  hands  for  6  months,  or 
o  hands  for  a  year. 


Annual  labour,  say        $750  00 


Corn  per  annum  2310  a  50  cts. 

Fuel    IJ  cords  per  month,  sawing  &c. 
18  cords. 


1155  00 


100  00 


A  farm  of  100  acres  of  first  rate  charac- 
ter, might  be  worth  SlOO  per  acre,     10,000  00 

And  the  increase  of  value,  attributable  to  aug- 
menting population,  would  be  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  the  wear  and  tear  of  utensils  and  stock 
employed. 

The  interest  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  rent,  g600  00 
Add  for  taxes,  25  00 
And  for  labour  as  above  750  00 


Then  the  farmer  for  his  time  may  be 
considered  as  earning  on  a  perma- 
nent scale,  over  and  above  interest, 
on  his  capital,  by  his  piggery,  for 
his  own  support,  provided  the  ma- 


nure  keeps  up   the  fwtility    of  his 

soil,  about  1034  60 

*g2409  60 

Brooktin,  December  2i,  1821. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  received  your  favour  of  the  21st  ulto ,  a  long 
time  after  its  date,  and  not  until  it  was  much 
worn  and  chaffed  with  its  travels  ere  it  reached 
me.  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  your  enquiries 
in  detail.  The  following  is  a  "  summary  view  of 
the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  used  in 
my  piggery  per  annum,"  and  the  months  in  which 
they  are  used  ;  beginning  with  the  1st  of  July, 
which  is  about  the  time  I  begin  to  depend  upon 
summer  vegetables,  viz  : 

buslr.- 
July  and   Jugiist — Mangel  wurtzel,  roots 
and    tops   being  the   thinings  from   2 
squares  each,  containing  32  rods,  SOO 

Summer  squashes,  200 

Early  cabbages,  ^  100 

Scjiiemher,   October  and  A'ovember — ^\Vin- 

ter  squashes  or  pumpkins,  700 

Large  drum  head  ca'ibages,  800 

Trimmings  of  mangel  wurtzel,  turnips, 
&c.  &c.  150 

December,  Jamiary ,  February,  March,  and 

Ajiril — Mange'l  wurtzel, f  U'oots)  200 

Carrots,  900 

Rutabaga,  200 

Cabbages,  1500 

May — Parsnips  which  were  left  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  and  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  spring,  uiit  1  their  tops 
are  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  when  they 
are  daily  dug  as  wanted,  and  all  boiled,  500 
June — Potatoes,  250 

Early  lettuce,  peas,  chopped  up  vines  and 
pods  when  the  peas  are  full  grown, 
though  still  green,  250 

Bushels,        6550 

We  always  mix  the  vegetables  by  boiling  some 
of  either  kind  in  each  kettle. 

My  farming,  or  rather  gardening,  goes  upon  the 
principle  of  cultivating  but  little  ground,  and  by 
great  attention  to  get  large  crops,  and  in  some 
instances  two  from  the  same  land.  The  farm  of 
one  piece  constantly  in  cultivation  is  an  oblong, 
thus  divided  with  an  alley  or  walk  4  feet  wide  in 
the  centre. 

RoOO  00  No.  1  Of  the  upper  side  was  sowed  this  .year, 
with  mangel  wurtzel,  thinned  out  several  times 
as  described  in  a  former  letter,  and  finally  cab- 
bage plants  set  out  two  feet  apart,  (for  a  winter 
450  00  crop,)  taken  from  square  No.  3,  of  the  lower 
side. 

No.  2.  Has  now  a  crop  of  parsnips  left  to  grow 
the  next  spring,  to  furnish  food  for  the  month  of 
May.  The  frost,  however  severe,  does  not  in- 
jure them,  and  they  are  very  much  liked  by  the 
hogs.  The  advantage  of  preserving  without 
trouble  through  the  winter  makes  them  valuable. 
No.  3.  Upper  side,  produced  parsni]),s  that 
were  dug  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  4th  June 
was  sowed  with  carrots.  Produce  237  bushels  of 
the  short  kind. 

No.  1.  Of  the  lower  side  was  cropped  with 
carrots  this  year  ;  of  the  long  orange  kind. — Pro- 
duce 248  bushels. 

No.  2.  Bore  the  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  I  de- 
1375  00  scribed  to  you  in  a  fomier  letter. 

No.  3.  Cabbages — The  .mound  was  laid  out  in 
S  beds,  4  rods  long,  and  one  wide ;  the  12th  June, 
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*  Hee  sah'S  of  Fork  ui,d  Pigs. 

f  Cabbagts  and  mangel  wurtzel  used  ^rst. 
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it  was  sowed  with  Pom  fret  cabbage  seed,  in  rows 
2  feet  asunder.  Ttiey  weretliiiincJ  out,  as  plants 
were  wanted  to  set  in  otlier  places,  so  as  finally 
to  stand  2  feet  apart.     Produce  500  bushels. 

This  piece  of  land  is  constantly  cropped  in  such 
routine,  that  the  same  vci;etable  occupies  the 
same  square  once  in  thi'ce  years.  F-ach  square  is 
atmuully  manured  with  lurU  ro'tcd  hn:;  dung,  and 
always  at  the  raiC  of  4  cart  hiads  for  40  cubic 
feet.  'l"he  cabbage  square  has  in  addition  20 
bushels  of  unslacked  wood  ashes. 

8;!  Rods  wide. 
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The  aggregate  produce  this  year  of  the  whole 
6  squares,  or  1  15  acres  was  as  follows,  viz. 

Ujijicr  Side. 
No.  1.  Mangel  wurtzel  tops 
and  roots  all  boiled  to- 
gether, 510  bush. 
Cabbages  transplanted,      500   do. 




1010  bush 

Ko. 

2.  Now  filled  with  parsnips — no 

doubt, 

500    do. 

No. 

3.  Carrots, 

Lower  Side. 

237    do. 

No. 

1.  Carrots, 

248    do. 

No 

2.  Mangel  wurtzel. 

533    do. 

No 

3.  Pomfret  cabbages. 

500    do. 

Bushels,         3028 

Upon  the  borders  of  this  garden  ground,  which 
is  one  rod  wide,  1  have  a  row  of  fruit  trees. — 
Under  them  we  have  lettuce,  early  cabbages, 
ruta  baga  for  transplanting,  and  such  vegetables 
as  our  family  require.  But  upon  the  plat  above 
described  nothing  grows  to  shade  the  crops  de- 
voted to  the  piggery. 

A  second  piece  of  garden  ground,  contains  a 
square  acre,  and  is  divided  into  4  equal  parts  and 
cropped  in  this  manner,  viz. 

}  acre,  early  potatoes  and  peas  for  family  use 
Of  'he  peas,  those  not  wanted,  are  chopped  up, 
vines  and  all,  and  boiled  in  June.    This  land  is 


cleared  soon  enough  for  a  ciop  of  transplanted 
sweedish  turnips,  or  rutabaga. 

i  acre,  summer  squash.  Proi'uce  200  bushels 
i  acre,  carrots.  Produce  this  year,  310bushels. 
i  acre,  cabbages,        do.        do.       560  bushels. 

These    two  pieces  of  land  are  my   sheet  an- 
chor— they  are  always  higlily  cultivated  and  neat 
ly  dressed,  without  a  weed  allowed  to  seed  upon 
them. 

I  annually  cultivate  besides,  3  acres  of  field 
land  by  breaking  up  I'j  acres,  and  laying  down 
the  same  quantity.  These  3  acres  are  cropped 
as  follows,  viz. 

1  acre  Potatoes,  250,to  300  bushels     • 

1   acre   Winter  squash  or 
pumpkins, 

!,  acre  cabbages, 


j-  acre  mangel  wurtzel, 
i  acre  carrots, 


700  to  900  bushels. 
1000  bushels 

r  Roots, tops.Scc. 
250  <  given  to  sheep 

t  and  cows.  • 
250  bushels 


2500  bushels 


These  crops  are  an  average  for  the  last  3  years. 
My  whole  farm,  (if  it  deserves  that  name,)  is  on- 
ly twenty  one  acres,  within  a  ring  fence.  Of 
which  one  acre  or  more  is  occupied  by  buildings, 
yards,  and  a])proaches  to  them. 

To  carry  on  all  my  operations  I  keep  two  hired 
men  through  the  year,  one  of  whom  however, 
does  the  duty  of  house  servant  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  I  hire  besides  day  labourers  and  cat- 
tle to  plough,  to  amount  of  150  dollars  more.  It 
occupies  about  the  whole  time  of  one  man,  to 
take  care  of  my  stock,  consisting  of  160  hogs,  60 
sheep,  1  chaise  horse,  1  cart  horse,  and  one  cow  ; 
though  they  are  both  engaged  together,  and  when 
the  animals  are  fed,  are  employed  in  the  gardens 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  getting  out  manure  for 
the  next  season. 

In  answer  to  your  question  respecting  the 
"  probable  marketable  value  of  the  vegetables 
on  my  farm."  I  would  oljserve  that  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  many  which  I  raise,  could  not 
be  sold  at  all  ;  as  for  instance,  the  mangel  wurt- 
zel, ruta  baga  and  all  the  tops  and  thinnings  of 
others.  Mr.  Quincy  tells  me,  he  this  year  sells 
carrots  in  Boston,  after  carrying  them  8  miles,  at 
9  dollars  pe'-  ton,  or  18  cents  per  bushel.  Cab- 
bages are  sold  by  the  load  at  2  cents  each,  or 
about  8  or  10  cents  per  inishel.  Parsnips  and 
winter  squashes  must  be  retailed,  and  pumpkins 
in  any  quantity,  would  not  sell  for  any  thing. 

To  answer  your  question  about  market  garden 
ers,  I  have  endeavored  to  recollect,  who  among 
my  neighbours  have  been  successful  and  long  es- 
tablished in  that  line,  and  I  cannot  select  a  sin- 
gle individual  who  has  not  driven  his  own  cart  to 
market,  until  he  had  sons  old  enough  to  take  his 
place,  and  thus  by  attending  to  the  minutia;  of  the 
business  prevented  that  fraud  and  deception,  that 
a  gentleniei.  farmer  cannot  easily  avoid.  When 
I  'first  bought  my  estate,  I  sat  up  a  market  cart, 
got  a  stout  horse,  and  a  man  well  recommended, 
but  my  daily  receipts  kept  growing  less  and  less; 
my  man  and  horse  were  out  late  every  evening, 
and  after  a  vexatious  and  mortifying  experiment, 
I  was  convinced,  that  I  must  either  find  a  mar- 
ket for  my  vegetables  ujion  the  place,  and  under 
m>  own  eye,  or  give  it  up  as  a  losing  concern — 
for  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  constant  and 
daily  competition,  for  trifliiig  suras,  which  a 
man  habituated  to  it  from  infancy,  rather  takes 
pleasure  in. 

Manure  bought  in  Boston,  costs  them  two  dol- 
lars per  buck  load,  of  62  or  63  cubic  feet,  trod 


hard  and  moderately  heaped,  in  its  unrotte'd 
state.  The  expense  of  carting  put  at  the  lowe.?t 
rate,  cannot  cost  the  farmer  less  than  S^  -50  pei' 
lo;)d,and  when  they  bring  it  on  hire,  they  charge 
S2  50.  My  whole  stock  annually  furnislies 
three  hundred  surh  loads,  which  after  using  all  I 
want,  finds  a  ready  sale  among  the  market  gar- 
deners in  my  neighbourhood  at  3  dollars  per 
load,  they  taking  it  away  with  their  own  teams. 

This  manure  is  without  any  mixture  of  pond 
mud,  sods,  Sec.  which,  had  I  access  to  such  ma- 
terials, might  be  very  profitably  increased. 

As  it  respects  steaming,  instead  of  boiling  vege- 
tables, the  only  expense  saved  is  fuel,  for  the  same 
labour  is  necessary  in  filling  and  discharging 
them.  Our  labouring  people  require  to  have 
their  work  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and 
their  judgment  not  often  called '.nto  exercise.— 
Were  I  to  tell  my  man  to  steam  18  bushels  of  ve- 
getables, and  to  give  one  third  of  them  3  times 
a  day  to  the  stock,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  would  be  given  at 
one  time,  than  another,  and  though  the  whole 
would  be  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  still 
the  inequality  of  feeding  would  be  hurtful.  Be- 
sides in  winter,  particularly  the  swill,  must  be 
very  warm,  which  could  not  be  at  night  with 
vegetables  steamed  in  the  morning.  Upon  the 
whole  therefore,  1  prefer  to  say  to  him,  "fill  the 
'kettle  witb  vegetables,  and  after  they  are  boiled 
laway  sufficiently  to  make  room,  put  in  one  bushel 
of  cracked  corn  and  oats,  and  give  the  while  for 
Ibreakf.ist,"  thus  marking  out  the  exact  line  of 
duty,  and  leaving  nothing  to  his  discretion. 

1  give  the  swill  warm  in  summer,  and  almost 
hot  in  winter,  and  always  sweet  and  fr=-sh.  In 
conversation  with  Mr.  Derby,  he  argued  upon  the 
propriety  of  feeding  with  sour  food,  and  that 
cold.  I  have  formerly  tried  it,  and  satisfied  my- 
self it  was  wrong.  Pigs  may  be  habituated  to 
eat  it,  but  place  his  cold  sour  stuff  in  a  trough, 
and  a  good  smoking  hot  breakfast  of  mine  in 
another  beside  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  they 
I  will  soon  show  a  preference. 

I  never  spay  sows,  because  lue  haue  no  one 
nvho  known  the  m'ide,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
They  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  boar  a  few- 
weeks  before  killing. 

In  yours  received  yesterday,  through  Wells 
and  Lillev,  you  ask  my  opinion  of  the  Byfield 
breed  of  liogs.  As  breeders  they  are  the  worst  I 
know.  The  sows  have  small  litters  and  destroy 
them  oftentimes  by  laying  down  without  any 
care.  They  are  long  coarse  haired  animals  and 
very  apt  to  be  mangy,  nevertheless  to  mix  with 
almost  any  other  breed,  a  Byfield  boar  is  valua- 
ble, being'  a  quiet  race  and  disposed  to  get  fat 
at  an  early  age. 

The  Bedford  is  a  hardier  kind,  and  make  good 
nui  scs.  But  for  our  uses  have  toomiich  lean  meat 
in  proportion  to  their  fat— tluir  hams  from  that 
circumstance  are  excellent— a  cross  betv/een  a 
Byfield  boar,  and  a  Bedford  sow  furnishes  a  pra- 
fitable  and  handsome  stock. 

Inclosed  is  a  sketch  of  my  piggery.  I  tiiought 
it  might  assist  you  in  determing  the  mode  ot 
building  yours — 1  find  mine  convenient,  and 
know  not,  that  I  could  alter  it  advantageously. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  attempted  to  give  a 
comprehensive  answer  to  your  iiiterrogatories  : 
if  there  is  yet  any  thing  not  perltectly  clear  to 
you  I  shall  be  happy  to  explain. 

My   letter   has  run  on  to  a  great  length,  bftt 
your  politeness  I  trust  \i\\\  excuse  it. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

NATHANIEL  INGERSOLL. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Es<f. 
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I  have  attempted  to  proportion  the  Building  upon  a  Scale  of  10  feet  to  an  inch.        [Gate.] 

passage   for  the  facility  of  moving  the  sows  and 

store  pigs,  because  outside  doors  are  apt  to  be 

frozen  down  in  winter.     The  spaces  at  the  ends 

of  the  troughs,  are  therefore  sliding  doors,  as  all 

others  are.     The  4  pens  near  the  boiling  house, 

are  made  tight  with  covers,  for  sows  to  farrow, 

in  very  severe  weather.    The  hogs  are  all   fed 

from  the  common   passage  under  cover.     They 

eat  more  comfortably,  and  the  troughs  are  never 

.  -  .  ,  filled  up  with  rain  or  snow.      The  outside  pens 

l4teet  wifle.        ^    ,,  ^    ^  of  the   sows,  when  they  have  pigs,  are  cleaned 

72  do.  long,  posts  6^  feet.  .^^^  ^  ^^,.^_  ^^^  j,^^  ,^/^^,^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^ 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  communica-  the  yard  for  sucking  pigs,  may  always  be  clean — 
tion  with  all  the  pens,  from  the  principal  maick  and  where  they  will  snon  learn  to  eat  whole  corn. 
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if  placed  in  shallow  troughs.    They  have  holes 
sufficiently  large  for  them  to  run  out  of. 

Since  you  were  here,  I  have  been  obliged  te 
new  lay  the  floor  of  my  piggery,  and  have  now 
arranged  the  pens  comformable  to  the  above 
sketch.  I  have  also  dug  a  well  in  the  boiling 
house,  and  have  the  nose  of  the  pump  placed 
high  enough  to  r  irry  water  into  tlie  kettUs. — 
Should  my  spring  fail,  I  shall  by  spouts,  conduct 
the  water  that  f;Uls  in  rain  upon  the  building,  in- 
to the  well.  My  fatting  hogs  you  will  recollect. 
are  fed  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  cleantd  into  the 
cellar,  where  the  sows  run  before  they  pig. 
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ADD  REUS  of  J.  M  Garnett,  Esq.  President  of 
the  I'lederkksburg/t  Ai^ricullurat  Society — deli 
vcrcU  at  i/ieir  Kxhibition  at  Fredericksburgh, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  Xovember  last. 

Mr.  Garnltt's  Address. 

Once  more,  my  fellow  citizens,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  unite  in  witnessing  and  celebrating  a  spec- 
tacle which  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  is,  in  reality, 
highly  gratifying  to  us  all.  The  great  accession 
ol  spectators  beyond  what  we  had  last  year  ;  the 
much  augmented  number  of  competitors  for  pre- 
miums ;  together  with  the  manifest  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  animals  and  articles  exhibit- 
ed— all  afford  unquestionable  proof,  that  the  spi- 
rit for  agricultural  improvement  which  we  have 
so  long  labored  to  excite  in  this  part  of  our  state, 
has  at  last  been  effectually  awakened.  How  long 
it  may  continue,  depends  upon  yourselves  ;  but 
now  that  you  have  had  such  satisfactory  evidence 
of  what  it  can  effect,  in  the  short  period  of  twelve 
mouths,  I  must  indulge  the  hope,  at  least  in  re- 
gard to  all  who  are  with  us  on  the  present  occa- 
bion,  that  their  efforts  in  the  good  cause  will  ne- 
ver be  wanting.  Few  portions  of  our  country 
have  gi  eater  capacities  for  amendment  of  condi- 
tion, or  stronger  motives  to  call  them  into  active 
operation.  For  nothing  appears  tome  wanting  to 
insure  a  great  degree  of  prosperity,  both  to  town 
and  counti  y,  but  a  few  very  practicable  improve- 
ments in  your  roads  and  navigation.  Nor  should 
it  be  made  a  question,  where  the  interest  is  so 
obviousfy  a  common  one,  whether  country  or 
town  would  first  begin  to  derive  benefit  from 
them.  It  is  entiiely  immaterial  at  which  end  you 
begin ;  for  the  process  may  very  aptly  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  ditching  ground  that  wants  it, 
where  a  piontablc  increase  of  dimensions  is  the 
certain  consequence  of  beginning  at  all.  These 
are  views  whxh  some,  perhaps,  may  deem  too 
sangunic.  If  there  are  any  such,  I  would  say  to 
them,  it  is  always  best  to  anticipate  good,  rather 
than  evil  ;  and  let  what  may  happen,  we  should 
adopt  as  our  constant  motto,  the  heroic  exclama- 
tion of  our  gallant  countryman — "  DonV  give  up 
the  Ship."  >io,  never  "  while  there  is  a  shot  in 
the  locker,"  let  either  sailors,  or  their  brethren 
of  the  soil,  yield  to  indolence,  despondency,  or 
fear,  in  their  labours-for  their  own,  or  the  gene- 
val  welfare. 

Sucii  considerations  are  more  necessary,  J 
think,  for  us  Agriculturists,  than  for  men  of  any 


easily  checked  by  any  discouragement  than  those 
of  other  men  ;  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  we  have 
been  so  hard  to  rou?;e  from  the  toipor  under 
which  we  have  labored  for  some  years  past.  Ag- 
ricultural products  have  fallen  in  price  far  below 
what  they  once  were  ;  and  although  the  obvious 
remedy  for  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this 
very  unpleasant  state  of  things,  was  economy, 
yet  few,  or  none,  would  adopt  it,  until  they  were 
forced.  Abstemiousness  in  the  use  of  nfbney,  is 
a  virtue  which  most  farmers  find  as  much  difficul 


side.  A  very  foolish  and  most  destructive  pride 
has  frequently  no  small  share  in  this  business  of 
mutual  wastefulness — the  individuals  concerned, 
being  more  ashamed  of  refnrjuation,  than  of  per- 
severance in  extravagance.  But  surely,  true  ho- 
nor, true  morality,  and  true  religion — itll  tell  us, 
that  the  nearest  approach  v.hicli  human  beings 
can  make  to  perfection,  is  resolutely  to  correct  our 
errors  as  soon  as  possible  after  we  discover  them. 
It  is  undeniably  true,  that  we  agriculturists 
have,  for  some  time  past,  had  many  diiiiculties. 


ty  in  practising,  as  abstemiousness  in  food  orjand  not  a  few  enemies  to  encounter — such  as  low 
drink  ;  yet  both  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  sove-jprices  for  produce,  bad  seasons,  and  foes  of  the 
reign  efficacy.  In  vain  does  the  dietetick  physi-  insect  tribe,  as  formidable  as  either.  Uut  so  far 
cian  prescribe  the  last,  in  diseases  of  the  body,  should  tlic-.e  be,  from  either  checking  or  extin- 
and  Dr.  Prudence  recommend  the  first,  for  dis-  guishing  our  efforts,  that  they  ought  to  be  consi- 
eases  of  the  purse;  the  irresolute,  self-indulged,  dered  only  as  increased  demands  onus  for  extra 
self-devotedpatients  turn  a  deaf  earto  both,  until'exertions.  Economy  will  greatly  alleviate  the 
Dr.  Necessity  lays  his  iron  clutches  on  them  ;j effects  of  the  first  ;  good  and  judicious  tillage, 
and  then,  alas  1  the  abstinent  course  often  comes  with  plentiful  manuring,  are  a  sure  protection 
too  late.  For  instead  of  the  manful,  resolute,  and  against  the  second — unless  they  are  uupropitious 
persevering  struggle,  essential  to  the  cure,  which  to  a  very  unusual  degree  ;  and  as  for  the  last,  I 
can  be  effected  by  nothing  short  of  the  timely  and  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  should 
complete  conquest  of  habits  superinduced  by  subdue  them  effectually,  if  we  would  practice  for 
pampered  appetites  for  luxurious  food,  raiment,  or  their  special  use  the  maxim — "Fight  the  Devil 
other  pageantries;  the  miserable  victim  of  ex-  with  fire."  Very  many  of  these  noxious  pests 
cessive  indulgence  becomes  a  querulous,  moping,  are  known  to  take  up  their  winter  habitations 
melancholy  drone,  incapable  of  almost  any  evi-  above  the  ground,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  va- 
dence  of  being  alive,  but  sighs  and  groans.  And  rious  plants  which  cover  its  surface  ;  and  espe- 
what  are  the  mighty  causes  that  produce  such  cially  in  our  arable  fields.  All  insects  thus  lo- 
apparent  complication  of  wo  ?  Why  truly,  in  cated,  would  unquestionably  be  destroyed  by 
most  cases,  (for  few  are  so  desperate,  as  to  be  al-  burning  off  these  plants,  either  as  soon  as  they 
together  remcdyless,)  because  the  conviction  has  would  burn,  or  late  in  the  wintLi-,  before  the 
at  last  been  forced  upon  the  reluctant  convert  to  warmth  of  5i)ring  had  put  their  inhabitants  in 
the  necessity  of  economy,  that  the  long  impend-  motion.  And  even  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ing  hour  has  at  last  arrived,  when  country  brandy  fire  might,  in  some  degree,  injure  the  land, 
and  whiskey  must  De  substituted  for  imported  spi-!  (which  is  by  no  means  certain,)  the  experimen-. 
rit-and  wine  ;  when  extra  super  Saxon,  and  thej  would  surely  be  worth  trying  once  or  twice  ;  for 
finest  Irish  linen,  must  give  place  to  homespun  ;:it  buccessful,  it  would  rid  us  of  an  enormous  evil, 
when  riding  must  be  performed  on  horse- back, i  with  great  desi)atch,  and  little  or  no  expense, 
instead  of  being  in  the  costly  carriage  or  gig  ;  This  process  would  also  prove  a  powerful  auxi- 
and  when  fewer  ribbands,  feathers,  and  other jliary  in  exterminating  all  those  noxious  weeds 
frippery  must  be  purchased,  for  those  who  pro-' which  are  propagated  from  seed;  and  would 
bablv  attach  much  less  importance  to  them  than'thereby  greatly  facilitate  the  culture  of  artificial 
he  does.  But  is  there  a  man  who  deserves  the  name;  grasses,  of  which  we  are  so  much  in  need.  I  well 
that  ought  not  to  be  utterly  ashamed  of  such  child-;  remember  when  it  was  the  constant  practice  to 
ish  weakness?  Is  there  a  woman,  who  has  the! burn  off  every  thing,  (but  especially  broom- 
slightest  claim  to  the  admirable  charactcrof  a  Vir-|  straw,)  which  threatened  to  be  {iny  great  impe- 
gii'iia  matron,  that  would  not  most  cheerfully  en- diment  to  the  plough  ;  and  in  those  days  we  had 
counterany  privation  necessary  for  the'goodo'fher|neither  Hessian  Hy,  chintz-bug,  nor  grass  eater- 
family  ;  orwhoha?  everneglected  to  inculcate  si-'pillars.  I  mention  this  fact,  because  I  think  it 
■.■.,„..,  .^,.  u»  ^5..uu..u..,..,  w.a..  •>..  ..,.„  ..  >.,.,  milar principles  on  the  mindsuf  her  daughters>-Ij  well  worth  examination.  All  who  are  as  old  as 
other  proiession;- for  none  seem  to  ha^  e  less  pow-  fullvbel.eve  that  there  is  not ;  nay  more,  lam  tho-|myselt,  I  am  sure  will  recollect  it ;  and  although 


er  to  bear  up  under  adual  adversity,  or  lo  meet, 
as  they  ought,  the  thi-eat>;uing  approach  of  it. 
Thecauseof  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  ;  but 
the  tact  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark 
and  lament.  Is  it  that  ve  are  worse  economists 
than  other  people  ;  that  from  keeping  no  regu- 
lar a'.counts,  we  more  frequently  live  beyond  our 
incomes;  or  that  the  means  of  our  subsistence, 
being  more  liable  to  great  and  su(l<k  n  fluctuations 
in  price,  we  oftntr  experience  the  trjing  vicisii 
tudesof  abunCance  arid  scarcity  in  our  pecuniary 
resources,  than  the  individuals  of  other  profes- 
sions? An  empty  purse  is  a  marvellous  dam]jer 
of  the  spirits,  i  believe,  with  all ;  but  I  know 
none  upon  whom  it  appears  lo  have  such  an  ef 
feet  as  on  the  planter  and  farmer.  Vou  may  tcil 
him,  when  in  this  woful  predicament,  by  his 
care-stiicken  and  doleful  visage,  as  far  as  you 
can  see  him.  If  his  temper  iiappens  to  be  of  the 
acid  kind,  his  countenance  i'  a  cheese-making  dai 
ry,  might  save  all  the  expense  oi  reniiti  in  curd- 
ling the  milk ;  but  should  his  disposition  be  of 
them  Ik-aud  w.;ter char  icter, all  hyp  ichou.  r  ack 
should  Caiefully  siiuii  mm,  as  nothing  woulil  s<  on 
er  bring  on  iheir  customary  fits  ol  ihe  blue  Je- 
\iU,  thrtn  his  looks.  If  1  am  right  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  exertions  of  the  aziiculturist  are  more 


roughly  persuaded,  that  where  economical  re-  I  will  not  assert  that  we  owed  our  exemption  to 
forms  become  necessarv — no  matter  from  what: fire,  such  a  coincidence  appears  very  much  like 
cause,  there  are  very  few  husbands  who  would  cause  and  effect.  That  this  practice  originated 
set  themselves  earnestly  about  them,  but  would 'in  sheer  laziness,  I  have  very  little  doujt  ;  but 
not  be  met   more  tnan  halfway   by  their  wives.  ;that  it  may  have   had  the  beneficial  operation 


The  chief  reason  why  the  latter  are  so  often  and 
so  unjustly  charged  with  the  whole  blame  of  want- 
ing thrift,  is,  that  the  former  too  frequently  prove 
insincere  in  their  proposals  to  adopt  the  saving 
plan  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  wives  very 
naturally  think — if  ruin  must  come,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  commit  their  full  portion  of  the  waste. 
If  the  husband  guzzles  awuy  a  part  of  his  sub- 
stance in  places  of  idle  resor^ ;  or  spends  it  in 
gambling,  or  in  any  other  felfish  indulgence  ;  he 
has  no  right  to  be  surprised,  should  his  wife 
squander  away  all  she  can  lay  her  hands  upon  in 
whatever  may  appear  to  her  a  gratification.  For 
although  it  will  prove  but  a  poor  excuse  in  ano- 
ther world,  for  our  culpab'e  conduct  in  this,  to 
say  that  we  have  done  wrong  because  we  saw 
others  do  so,;  yet,  in  that  most  important  and  sa- 
cred of  all  human  copaitnerics,  called  marriage, 
fanifs  in  onepaity  wulalmo'i  ahvays  provoke,  it 
lb-  ..loi.ot  c.\tenuMLe  ttif.ii,  ,.  die  other — I'^r  nei- 
tnen  asarighttoclai.ii,thatall  the  good  examples 
necessary  in  both,  should  come  solely  from  one 


wliich  I  suppose,  seems  to  me  highly  probable. 
Should  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  furnish 
a  strong  reason,  among  many  others  which  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  less  wrong  to  dis- 
continue, entirely,  any  agricultural  practice, 
merely  because  it  is  old,  than  it  is  tn  adopt  any, 
simply  on  account  of  its  being  new.  We  may 
commit  gross  errors  both  .vays;  and  the  sanguine 
credulity  that  would  lead  us,  unhesitatingly,  to 
follow  every  innovation  upon  established  cus- 
toms, is  no  more  a  proof  of  a  liberal,  enlightened 
mind,  than  the  mulish  obstinacy  and  disbelief 
which  would  shut  both  eyes  and  ears  against 
every  agricultural  improvement  whatever.  In 
truth,  the  giddy,  ever-changing  projector,  who 
greedily  adopts  every  novelty  in  husbandry,  be  it 
what  It  may,  is  equally  an  object  of  pity  or  ridi- 
cule, with  him  wlio  would  fix  it  as  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  superior  excellency  of  any  pro- 
cess in  farming,  that  it  was  followed  by  Father 
Noah  and  his  family,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit  of  cul- 
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tivating  the  earth.  Vet  we  have  not  a  few  who 
belons;  to  each  class  of  wroiie;-heatled  people  ; 
nor  can  agriculture  ever  arrive  at  that  state  of 
perfection  of  whicli  it  is  susceptible,  until  both 
species  of  folly  can  be  cured.  The  first,  by  their 
precipitate,  ever-varying  industry,  are  constant 
ly  in  danger  of  discrediting  every  invention, 
however  useful — every  practice,  however  pro 
mising;  while  the  last,  with  their  good  will, 
would  prevent  improvement  of  all  kinds,  by 
stamping  with  the  indelible  stigma  of  lashncss 
and  folly,  every  deviation  from  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  from  their  infancy.  One 
party,  provided  they  can  have  a  hobby  as  often 
as  they  wish,  care  very  little  whether  it  is  a  boar 
or  a  ram,  a  bull  or  a  cow,  an  agricultural  ma 
chiiv«,  or  a  process  in  husbandry.  The  other 
treats   with  ineffable    disdain    and   contempt  all 


entirely  upon  our  own  solitary  labours  and   ob- 
servations 

One  of  the  many  advantages  ot  such  scenes  as 
we  now  behold,  is  to  dispel  these  most  irrational 
and  truly  ridiculous  prejudices  against  books  on 
agriculture.  For  we  jiere  have  many  occular 
demonstrations  that  the  hints  taken  from  them, 
can  procure  for  those  who  judiciously  use  them, 
both  enu>lument  and  distinction.  We  here  learn 
another  lesson,  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior 
utility  ;  and  this  is,  to  think  somewhat  more 
modestly  of  our  own  agricultural  knowledge, 
than  we  are  apt  to  do,  when  we  confine  our- 
selves continually  at  home ;  Avheie  we  have  nei- 
ther rivals,  nor  friendly  advisers  of  more  skill 
than  ourselves  to  apprise  us  of  the  progressive 
improvements  daily  taking  place  in  the  world  ; 
ind  to  stimulate  our  endeavoursto  keep  pace  with 


opinions  different  from  their  own  ;  and  would  be! them.     We  learn   to  contemplate    our  own  pic 
as  much  ashamed  to   be   caught  at  making  whatltures  with  less  partial  eyes,  and  to  deem  it   not 


render  them  worthy  of  encouragement.  VVe  great- 
ly deceive  ourselves,  and  may  do  it  most  fatally, 
by  continuing  to  believe,  (as  too  many  of  us  seem 
to  do,)  that  because  the  agriculturist's  constitute  a 
great  majority  ot  the  nation,  therefore  the  agricul- 
tural interest  predominates  in  our  public  councils. 
The  slightest  enquiry  into  the  composition  of 
these  councils  will  prove  that  such  belief  is  very 
far  from  being  true  ;  foraltiiough  most  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  states  may  be  land- 
holders,  yet  agriculture  is  a  very  subordinate  in- 
terest with  the  greater  part  of  them.  And  this 
fact  furnishes  the  solution  of  all  the  attempts 
made  of  late  years — and  which  failed,  the  two 
last  times,  only  from  accident,  to  tax  us  enor- 
mously for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  and  very 
inferior  class — at  least  in  point  of  numbers- 
Having  so  frequently  introduced  this  subject  at 
former    agricultural    meetings. 


might  be  called 

of  a  really  disgraceful  action. 


our   tormer    agricultural    meetings,    1   shall    do 

nothing  more  at  this  time,  tlian  to  avail   myself 

'an  experiment,"  as  they  would  I  only  very   possible,  but  quite    probable  that  no-|of  the    present  opportunity,  publicly  to  warn  4II 

ceful  action.     Between  the  two, ;  thing  will  sooner  expose  us,  (and  deservedly  too)' my  agricultural  brethren,  as  far  as  my  voice  can 

the  true  interests  of  agriculture   suffer  incalcu-!to  be  laughed  at,  than   the  self-admiration  and! be   heard,  tliat  this  most  unjust   and  pernicious 

lable   mischief.     For    what   can  be   much  worse  lintfation  of  men    exceedinglv   wise  in  their  ownjproject  %vill  in  all  probability  be  consummated  at 

for  those  interests,  than  for  a  numerous  class   of  conceit,  so  apt  to  be  contracted  and  displayed  byithe  next  session  of  Congress,  unless  tiie  yeoman- 

her  sons  to  deem  themselves  far  too  wise  to  be  all  who  long  pursue,  without  question  or  contra-'iy  throughout  the  United  States  shall  hold  public 

instructed  in   regard  to  their   profession  by  any  diction   any   practice — no     matter    what,    which  meetings,  and   plainly  say  to  their  Representa- 

thing  in  writing  or  printing  ;  while  another  class  they    have  dignified    with  the  name   of  System, 

require  no   better  reason   for  dashing  at   every  and   formed  a  habit  of  calling  their  oii'n.     This 

thing,  than  to  have  seen  it  in  a  book.     The  truth  foible,  or  mental  disease,  rarely  afflicts  men  who 

is,   that  the  middle  course  in  this,  as   in   many  ^mi.K  much  with  the   world;  and  if  we   agricultu 

other  matters,    is  the   right    course.     VVe  must  rists  can  either  escape,  or  learn  to  controu^it,  by 

learn   to    avail    ourselves  of  the    experience   of  meeting   together  once    or  twice  a   year  on  so 

other  people,   if  we  would  ever  grow  wiser,  ei-  pleasant  an  occasion   as  the  present,  we    surely 

ther   as  farmeis,  or   anv   thing  else;    and   that  have  an  additional   motive  of  uq  small  value,  to 

experience,    since     printing    has    supplied   the  encourage  our  Show  and  Fair.     Another  advan 

place  of  tradition,   we  must  get  from  books,  or  tage   which  we   gain  by  thus  gathering  together 

not  at  all.     It  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  the    fruit- 'our  brethren  from   distant  parts   of  the  country, 

ful   source   of    much   of   our   ignorance,  in  our  is,  that  we  learn  to  despise  that  pitiful  selfishness 

profession,    to  consider   most  of    the    numerous  often   contracted  in  seclusion,  which  leads  us  to 

volumes    published  on   the  various   branches  of  believe  that  we  live  only  for  ourselves  ;  and  must 

husbandry,  as  merely   theoretical.     The  fact  is  therefore  lock  up  in  our  own  bosoms  all  we  may 

directly  the   reverse;    for  the  greater   part   of  happen    to  learn  of  husbandry,  on  the   principle 

them  are  the   authentic  records  of  actual  prac    tliat  "  the  still  sow  sucks  all  the  swill."     But  al- 

tice,  as  much  so  indeed,  as  any  law  reports  tliat  though   this    may   be  a  very  good  maxim   for  a 

have   ever   been    published.      From    these   last,  pen   of  hogs,  yet  as   a  rule  of  conduct   for  men, 

none  are  so  blind  and  stupid,  as  not  to  perceive  nothing  can    well    be    more  contemptible,  base, 

that  the  lav/yers  derive  infinite  advantages;  and  and  degrading.     In  fact,  a  readiness  to    commu- 

why  should  not  the  farmers  be  equally  benefitted  nicate  what  we  know,  without   vain  boasting,  or 
themselves    thoroughly    acquainted  arrogant  pretension,  is  not  only  a  constant  cliar- 
Blended  with  these    re- 'acteristic  of  an  ingenious,  liberal,  and  enlighten 


by    making 

■with   their  Ref.orters  ? 


ports,  indeed,  we  often  find  the  conjectures  of;  ed  mind;  but  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  lau- 
the  writers  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  effectsidable  dispositions  a  man  can  have.  It  is  parti- 
of  the  phenomena  which  they  record  ;  and  these  ocularly  becoming  in  the  agriculturists  who  sup- 
conjectures,  if  they  are  as  wild  as  they  frequent  ply  the  staff  of  life  to  the  whole  race  of  civilized 
ly  prove  to  be,  are  the  theories  that  bring  dis-|man:  nor  can  there  be  any  occasion  better  cal- 
credit   both  on  the  science   and  practice  of  our.culated  to  elicit,  if  not  actually  to  create  it,  than 


tives — "thus  far,  gentlemen,  shall  you  go,  but  no 
farther.  To  equal  taxation  we  will  most  cheer- 
fully submit ;  and  to  any  amouut  that  the  public 
good  may  require.  But  venture  not,  as  you  va- 
lue your  places,  to  tax  us  for  the  benefit  of  any 
local  or  minor  interest  whatever "  From  all 
quarters  our  public  Journals  tell  us  of  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  our  manufaciures,  even  with 
the  present  taxes  in  their  favour.  At  the  same 
time  we  hear  of  the  depressed  state  of.  our  agri- 
culture ;  and  we  know  and  feel  the  effects  of 
this  depression  in  all  our  concerns;  this  none  can 
deny.  And  yet,  in  flagrant  violation  of  every 
principle  botli  of  justice  and  policy,  the  suffer- 
ing class,  being  the  majority  too,  is  required  to 
encounter  still  farther  depression  for  the  benefit 
of  the  prospering  class.  'I'his  is  so  great  an  ab- 
surdity in  point  of  common  sense,  and  so  gross — 
so  crying  an  outrage  r.iion  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  equity,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
believe  it  ever  would  be  attempted  under  a  go- 
vernment founded  on  the  representative  princi- 
ple, unless  he  saw  it.  But  I  have  done  with  this 
topic — deeply  and  vitally  as  it  affects  us  all.  If 
the  magnitude  and  near  approach  of  the  danger 
are  insufficient  to  rouse  those  who  are  to  .suffer 
most  from  it,  they  would  disregard  tire  voice 
even  of  one  who  rose  from  \J^t  dead  to  incite 
them  to  self-defence. 


profession. 


And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  permit  me,  be- 
Here  we  have  also,  an  ex-!fore  I  conclude,  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 


But  surely  the  facts  and  experiments, one  like  the  present 
which  a  man  publishes,   are  as  distinct  from  the  jcellent   opportunity  of  comparing  tne  results  of j a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  Premiums,  which 
speculations   that  he  may    chuse    to   enter   into  our  respective  experience;  here  we  see  various'are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  to  the  views 

nor  need  j  demonstrations  of  what  great  things  a  little  agri- 
cultural skill,  industry  and  perseverance  can  ef 


about  them,  as  he   is  from  his  coat 

■we  adopt  any  part  of  the  last,  in   availing  our 


selves  of  the  first.  The  latter  alone,  can,  with  feet  ;  and  here  v.'e  can  most  conveniently  frater- 
any  propriety,  be  called  theory  ;  for  the  for-  nise  together  in  regard  to  our  mutual  wants, 
nier  are  nothing,  more  than  the  materials  upon  hopes,  and  interests.  The  yeomanry  of  our  land, 
which  all  theories  arc  founded,  and  may  be  above  all  people  in  it,  should  seek  and  ma,tf  oc- 
used  equally  well,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  casions  to  act  in  concert ;  and  yet  they  rarely 
workman,  to  build  a  good  one,  or  a  liad  one.  The  ever  think  of  it.  They  are  the  primary  support 
anti-theorists,  in  addition  to  the  gross  error  ofiof  all  other  classes  in  the  community,  by  sup- 
misunderstanding  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  I  plying  most   of    the     necessaries  of   life;    they 


which  they  so  much  reprobate,  commit  another 
mistake  still  more  fatal  to  their  own  improve- 
ment. They  either  cannot,  or  will  not  see  the 
immense  saving  in  point  of  time,  which  we 
make  in  acquiring  a  competent  degree  of  skill 
in  husbandry,  by  consulting  books,  as  well  as 
men,  on  the  subject.  For  in  this  way  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  practice  of  ages  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months;  and  may  learn  more  in  a 
year,  than  we  could  in  a  whole  life,  if  we  relied 


cliiefly  furnish,  when  needful,  the  sinews  of  war — 
men  and  money ;  they  are  the  paymasters 
general,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  eve- 
ry purpose ;  and  yet  when  their  dearest  rights 
are  assailed  ;  provided  it  only  be  in  a  domestic  ivatj. 


that  we  should  all  take  of  their  design,  as  well  as 
of  the  effects  which  we  hope  may  result  from 
them.  Not  tliat  I  will  presume  you  to  be  igno- 
rant on  these  interesting  subjects;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  best  informed  among  us,  often  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  of  matters  which,  ajthough 
they  deeply  concern  us,  are  yet,  not  always  ])re- 
sent  to  our  minds,  when  they  should  be.  Let 
me  then,  beg  you  to  recollect,  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  such  premiums  as  we  have  offered,  is  to 
apply  additional  excitements  to  that  laudable 
spirit  of  generous  emulation  which  should  always 
exist  between  the  sons  of  the  soil — the  brother- 
nood  of  agriculture  ;  and  which  is  as  remote  from 
every  thing  like  envy  or  jealousy  of  our  compe- 


e 


no  people  on  earth  are  so  entirely  quiescent  and|titors,  as  it  is  from  the  niggardly  passions  of  cu- 
passive  under  such  injurious  treatment.  Meet- |pidity  and  avarice.  Where  this  spirit  prevails, 
ings  like  the  present,  eitherdo,  or  certainly  might. as  I  trust  it  does  in  the  present  assembly,  there 
bring  these  matters  more  frequently  toour  minds;  c  innot  possibly  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint 
and  if  they  had   no  other  effect,  this  alone   wouldjat  the  awards  which  may  be  made  to  promote  its 
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farther  extension.  Permit  me,  therefore,  once 
snore  to  express  the  hope,  that  as  all  the  candi- 
dates for  premiums  cannot  be  successful,  those 
■who  fail  will  do  us  the  justice  to  believe,  that  the 
deserts  of  what  they  have  ottered,  have  been  ful- 
ly and  impartially  weighed  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
admit  the  correctness  of  our  judgment,  we  con- 
fidently trust  they  will  at  least  acquiesce  in  the 
equitj  of  our  decisions.  To  excel  in  any  useful 
art  or  ecience  is  no  small  merit ;  and  to  have 
that  merit  publicly  recognised,  as  it  is  on  occa- 
sions similar  to  the  present,  is  no  inconsiderable 
praise.  The  immediate  and  ostensible  benefit, 
accrues,  it  is  true,  chiefly  to  a  few  individuals; 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  honour  is  reflected  on 
the  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  there  are 
none  of  us  but  uiay  ultimately  derive  permanent 
advantages  from  these  individual  successes. 
Every  improvement  in  husbandry,  thus  publicly 
elicited,  is,  in  fact,  the  realization  of  so  Tiuch 
agricultural  wealth  ;  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
general  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge  which 
is  to  enrich  the  whole  body  of  our  yeomanry  ;  to 
augment  their  importance  and  utility  ;  and  to 
adorn  our  country  with  every  tiling  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort,  independence,  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  sentiments  which 
meetings  like  the  present,  appear  to  me,  special- 
ly well  calculated  to  call  forth.  Tliey  are  as 
beneficial,  animating,  and  honourable,  as  they  are 
delightful.  Nor  can  any  thing  better  serve  to 
cheer  our  progress  in  our  various  avocations;  to 
invigorate  our  hopes  ;  and  to  elevate  our  profes- 
sion to  that  eminence  in  public  estimation  which 
it  so  justly  deserves.  Let  us  cherish  this  society 
then,  and  a  similar  j  early  a)jpropriation  of  the 
principal  part  of  its  funds,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  to  promote  within  the  limits  of  our  influ 
ence,  the  great,  the  vital  object  of  agricultural 
improvement;  and  let  us  join  our  hearts  and  our 
hands  in  cordial  pledges  never  to  relax  our  efl'orts 
in  maintaining  our  good  cause  against  all  the  dis- 
couragements by  which  we  may  be  assailed. 

■110^ 

POPE'S  THR.\SHING  MACHINE. 

[The  following  letter  should  have  appeared 
soon  after  its  date,  but  being  placed  on  a  file  of 
tetters,  instead  of  our  file  of  communicalions,  it 
has   been  overlooked.] — Edit    4m.  Fur. 

TO    THE    KDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    rARMEB. 

Pliiladelplna,  December  9th,  1823. 
My  Dear  Sir, 
I  observed  in  the  American  Farmer,  that  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Machinery 
and  Implements,  at  the  late  Maryland  Cattle 
Show,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  my 
father's  Patent  Threshing  Machine  "  was,  in 
fact,  a  Scotch  machine,  as  constructed  by  se 
veral  of  our  mechanics,  and  as  imported  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  reduced  within  the  power  of  one 
horse."  If  this  is  the  fact,  the  idea  is  a  new 
one,  and  has  escaped  the  penetration  of  both 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Brighton  Agricultural  So- 
cieties ;  at  Brighton,  a  Scotch  maciiine  adapted 
to  hand  power,  h;i.s  been  repeatedly  exhibited. 
I  should  presume  tluit  the  fact  alone,  ot  my 
fath.r's  machine,  po,  ,essing  capacity  to  thrash 
nearly,  or  the  sail  t-  quantity  of  gra.in  as  the 
Scotch  machine,  w  ith  the  power  of  one  horse 
only,  and  at  one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  sufficiently  demonsti'ative  of  its  being  a 
very  diflerent  one,  without  further  enquiry. 
But  I  deem  it  necessary  to  dbser^e,  that  were 
th'-  co^  wheels  of  the  Scotch,  applied  to  the 
bi  ir  ot  my  father's  machire,  the  principle  on 
■whiili  its  action  is  groimded,  would  be  destroy 
ed,  and  tne  machine  be  rendered  useless.  (Tn: 
is  an.  impoitant  fact,  aim  argues  strongly  i: 
support   of    the    originality    of   llie  invention.; 


This  is  obvious,  as  the  axes  of  the  beater  are 
not  confined  to  their  centres,  (nor  tlie  feeders 
either,)  they  being  at  liberty,  give  the  beater 
an  opportunity  to  rise,  that  the  straw  may  pass 
through  with  freedom.  Thus  the  beater  lifting 
during  its  momentum,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  upon  the  straw  against  an  open  circular 
rack  flooring,  constitute  the  thrashing  principle  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  axes  of  the  oeat- 
er  in  the  Scotch  machine,  are  confined  to  their 
centres,  and  whatever  resistance  the  straw~may 
make,  is  only  overcome  by  augmented  power. 
The  only  resemblance  the  maciiine  has  to  the 
Scotch,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  is  in  the  beat 
er  only,  setting  aside  its  different  /trofiorlions  ; 
but  I  think,  my  dear  sir,  it  bears  a  much  strong 
er  resemblance  to  the  cotton  picker,  for  that 
too  would  thrash. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

With  much  respect,  vour's,  &c. 

JOSEPH  POPE,  Jr. 


SHEEP — large  and  small. 
Age  of  trees. 

JDisU.  Col.  Dec.  2Ut,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  struck,  sometime  ago,  with  an  address 
(I  think  it  was)  of  Kaiisellaer,  to  an  Agricul 
tural  Society,  in  which  he  is  very  long,  and 
j  seems  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
ilarge  sheep  to  the  merino;  and  makes  his 
I  calculations  thereon.  I  wrote  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, stating  his  errors,  which  were  these,  that 
the  land  that  would  maintain  five  hundred  large 
sheep,  would  maintain  one  thousand  merinos;  and 
that  five  hundred  merinos  might  be  kept  on  land 
that  would  not  keep  one  hundred  large  sheep 
of  this  latter,  I  am  well  convinced,  I  was  pre- 
vented by  something  from  finishing  my  letter, 
and  it  was  finally  lost. 

I  now  send  you  an  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  trees.  On  my  place  there  stood  about  sixty 
yards  north  of  my  house,  three  large  oak  trees, 
their  bodies  about  from  two  to  three  feet  diam- 
eter, and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  standing  by 
themselves ;  they  had  spread  much,  and  grew 
like  apple  trees,  and  had  a  venerable  appear- 
ance in  1790 — the  largest  died  in  ir91 — I  cut 
it  down,  it  was  thirty  inches  across  the  stump 
of  sound  wood;  indeed  the  whole  tree  was  sound. 
I  was  building  a  stable  and  barn,  and  had  it 
sawed  into  stu.ls  four  inches  through  ;  when  we 
came  to  tlie  centre  of  the  tree  or  stock,  the 
sawyer  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  on,  and 
their  saws  were  much  injured,  but  when  we 
opened  the  stock,  we  found  four  or  five  spike 
nails,  whose  points  had  crossed  each  other,  or 
passed  each  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
which  were  cut  in  two  by  the  saw,  and  spoiled 
four  of  the  studs,  and  injured  some  of  the  ad- 
joining ones.  I  think  the  heads  of  the  nails 
must  have  been  six  inches  from  the  centre  of 
the  tree  ;  on  recollection  I  found  that  prior  to 
the  year  1740,  and  in  that  year  my  mother's 
first  husband  had  kept  store  there,  and  that 
these  nails  had  been  driven  in  to  hitch  horses 
to  ;  as  the  tree  was  thirty  inches  across,  and 
allowing  three  in<;hes  to  hitch  the  bridles  on, 
the  tree  must  have  ^lown  two  feet,  say  one 
f'jQt  evcfy  way,  from,  say  1738,  until  1790 — fif- 
ty-two years.  1  have  now  a  fine  thriving  white 
oak,  two  feet  through,  that  in  1790  was  only 
twelve  inches  in   circuiiiference. 

[It  is  lamentable   to  reflect  upon  the  neglect 

v\ith    which   this  invaluabic  animal — the  merino 

^heep   is    treated    in    our    c(>untry — only   a  tew 

ears  since,  and  we  seemecl    well   aware   ot   the 

,  ..sure    we    had   gained    lu   having  added  this 

lace  of  fine  fleeces  to  our  long  wooUed  stock 


but  already  they  appear  to  be  almost  abandon- 
ed. When  visited  again,  as  we  fear  we  shall 
soon  be,  by  vvar  and  ts  inevitable  calamity,  a 
/urge  national  debt,  ihoic  who  have  suffered  their 
fine  flocks  to  degenerate  and  die — will  repent  of 
their  improvidence. 

N.  B.  ;f7"  Have  the  people  sufliciently  attend- 
ed to  the  remarkable  suggestion  of  that  enligh- 
tened statesman.  Governor  Clinton,  that  there  is 
BO  instance  of  a  large  national  debt  ever  having 
been  paid  off?] — Edit.  .-/;«.  Far. 

North  Carolina  (jold.— We  have  seen  se- 
veral accounts  in  distant  papers,  of  native  gold 
having  been  found  in  Montgomery  and  Anson 
counties  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  Cabarrus  ;  but 
having  received  no  satisfactory  communication 
on  the  subject  from  any  of  our  friends,  we  have 
never  noticed  these  discoveries  in  the  Register. 
But  there  is  now,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, travelling  merchant  in  this  city,  a  specimen 
of  this  gold,  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  lump 
of  the  pure  ore  as  found  in  Anson,  weighing 
about  IJIb.  worth  about  {§340;  and  we  learn  from 
a  gentleman  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that 
larger  pieces  than  this  have  been  found  in  the 
two  first  mentioned  counties,  and  that  there  is  at 
present,  in  the  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  at  Sa- 
lisbury a  bar  of  this  gold,  which,  after  being  pu- 
rified, is  worth  between  5  and  S600. 

We  have  not  heard  that  any  person  of  science 
is  engaged  in  the  business.  These  large  pieces 
of  gold  are  met  with  occasionally,  though  what 
is  collected  by  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  search,  is  mostly  in  small  particles,  which  do 
not  much  more  than  compensate  them  for  their 
labour.  Were  the  business  conducted  with  pro- 
per skill,  it  might  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to 
its  proprietors,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
State,  in  adding  toils  metallic  medium. 

\_Raleigh  Register. 

Extracts  from  late  jVumbers  of  The  London 
Farmer's  Journal,  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

Savings  Banks. — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  Bank  half-yearly  dividend  warrants 
(April  12,  1823,)  as  issued  in  October  and  Janu- 
ary preceding : — 


£. 

No. 

Not  exceeding 

5 

90,755 

Ditto 

10 

41,295 

Ditto 

50 

99,582 

Ditto 

100 

26,049 

Ditto 

200 

15,459 

Ditto 

300 

5,141 

Ditto 

500 

3,243 

Ditto 

1000 

1,372 

Ditto 

2000 

487 

Exceeding 

2000 

215 

283,958 
The  amount  of  Savings  Banks  Deposits    piad 
into  the  Bank  (same  date)  was  £7.323  179. 

Upon  this  last  amount  some  important  obser- 
vations arise.  The  sum,  above  Seven  Millions 
and  a  Quarter!  is  immense  ;  but  its  distribution 
leads  to  a  curious  result.  The  number  of  depo- 
sitors ill  the  Provident  Bishopsgate  Bank  to  31st 
Maich,  1S23,  was  7320  persons,  and  the  amount 
of  its  deposits  £180,345,  being  £25  9s.  Id.  each 
depositor  on  the  average.  Adopting  this  as  the 
general  average  throughout  the  kingdom,  if  the 
sum  of  £7,323,179  l)e  divided  by  £25  9s.  Id.  it 
follows  that  288,195  persons  are  interested  there- 
'.  w  hich  gives  4237  persons  more  than  the 
number  of  stockholders  in  the  Government 
Funds!  But  as  the  proportion  of  £25  9s  Id.  is 
probauly  much  higher  than  belongs  to  the  coun- 
try depositors  in  Savings  Banks,  the  number  will 
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he  niuoh  gieater  ;  and  this  witevestins;  confid  enc 
of  the  industrious  clasSL'b  in  the  stability  of  the 
country,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  public  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  Savings  Banku. 

It  may  not  be  generKlly  known,  that  a  round 
thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  fixed  on  a  huhe  spindle, 
and  turned  with  great.  ri;pidity,  is  capable,  in  a 
very  surprising  manner,  by  the  motion  of  its  edge, 
of  cutting  hiird  steel ;  the  groove  in  the  steel 
acquiring  an  intense  heat,  without  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat  penetrating  the  soft  iron. 

It  is  recorded,  that  when  Spenser  had  finished 
the  J'acrij  Queen,  he  carried  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets  of 
those  days.  Tlie  manuscript  being  sent  up  to 
the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then  ordered 
his  servant  to  give  the  writer  twenty  pounds. 
Pleading  further,  he  cried  in  a  rapture,  "  Carry 
that  man  another  twenty  pounds  !"  Proceedini; 
still,  he  said,  "  Give  him  twenty  pounds  more." 
But  at  length  he  lost  all  potience,  and  said,  "  Go 
turn  thai  ftllow  out  of  the  house  ;  for  if  I  read 
on,  I  shall  be  mined." 

We  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the 
f a  1  of  Cromwell,  and  the  fall  of  Wolsey ;  but 
cne  of  the  pleasantest  tumbles  upon  record,  was 
that  of  a  Mr.  John  Fell,  who,  when  he  r^^nioved 
from  one  part  of  the  metropolis  to  another, 
wrote  over  his  door — "  /  Fell  from  Hulborn 
Hili:' 

Mr.  Orten,   surgeon,   34th  regiment,  has  ex 
plained  the  cause  of  fowls  dying  so  often  on  ship- 
board.    It  is  want  of  sharp  cornered   gravel   to 
triturate  corn  in  the  gizzard.     This  he  discover- 
ed bv  dissecting  one  of  the  dead  fowls "  Tht 

next  step  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  giined;  but  the  maxim  that  'know 
ledge  is  pn'„-cr,'  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  an 
exception  in  this  instance  ;  for  we  were  many 
hundred  miles  from  land,  and  there  appeared 
iittle  chance  of  finding  any  substitute  for  proper 
gravel  on  boai'd  the  sliip.  Inquiries  were  made 
for  a  stone,  by  v/hich  the  experiment  might  be 
made  v^fith  a  few  of  tb.c  fowls;  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  abundance  of  a  rock,  resembling  .gra- 
nite,, had  been  taken  on  board  as  ballast  at  St. 
Helena.  A  quantity  of  this  was  immediately 
broken  up  into  pieces,  a'lout  the  size  of  split  peas, 
and  given  to  the  poultry.  They  swallowed  it 
eagerly.  The  sick  bir;ls  were  collected,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  sijccific  placed  before  each;  and 
though  most  of  them  were  unable  to  stand,  they 
devoured  it  with  e:igerucss,  several  in  quantities 
of  a  table-spooniul  each.  They  all  recovered 
except  one.  In  short,  the  mortality  from  that 
time  entirely  ceased  and  the  remaining  poultry 
(by  far  the  pi-incipal  part,)  instead  of  dying,  be- 
came excessively  fat.  Fowls,  when  aljlowed  to 
run  about,  ate  observed  to  be  very  nice  in 
selecting  the  pieces  of  stone  which  they  swal-1 
low.  In  many  of  those  which  I  dissected,  I  found 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  chosen  doubtless! 
on  account  of  their  sharp  edges.  I  would  re-i 
commend  hard  stones  to  be  laid  in  for  fowls  oni 
board  ship,  and  broken  uj),  instead  of  natural 
gravel,  which  \i,  commonly  more  or  less  round 
ed.  Kiver  or  sea  .sand,  or  gravel,  is  evidently 
useless." 

(From  \\\<i  Bomhaij  Gazct(e,M2iy  14,  1S23.')— 
The  friends  of  Captain  Gambler,  K.  jS.,  will 
peruse  with  interest  the  following  account  of  a 
most  miraculous  escape  iVom  immediate  destruc- 
tion "r-^"  <.)n  a  recent  elephant  shooting  partv  at 
Cevlon,  Captain  Gamoier  and  Mr.  Hay,  of  the 
Koyal    Engineer;;,    had     separated    from    their 


comjianions,  and  were  following  a  large  female 
elejjhant  ;  when  pretty  close  to  her,  she  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly  turned  upon  them  ;  escape 
apipearing  impossible,  they  both  fired,  but  with 
little  effect;  the  animal  immediately  charged, 
knocked  Captain  G.  down,  and  pursued  Mr. 
Hay,  who  fell ;  Captain  G.  having  recover- 
ed, and  observing  the  imminent  danger  of 
Mr.  Hay,  gallantly  ran  with  another  gun  to 
his  assistance.  The  elephant,  on  perceiving 
Captain  G.'s  approach,  turned  round,  seized 
him  with  her  trunk,  and  raised  him  from  the 
ground  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a 
strav,  ;  she  then  knelt  down,  and  laid  him  on  his 
back,  still  retaining  her  hold;  she  now  began 
gradually  to  lower  herself,  and  he  already  felt 
the  pressure  which  appeared  the  forerunner  of 
certain  destruction,  when,  most  unaccountably, 
the  animal  suddenly  rose  and  retreated,  leaving 
him  without  other  injury  than  a  severe  bruise 
on  one  knee,  which  he  probably  received  when 
she  first  knocked  him  down  in  pursuing  Mr.  Hav. 
So  providential  a  rescue  from  apparent  certain 
death  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
elephant  having  been  confused  by  the  firing, 
or  by  her  alarm  at  becoming  so  far  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd." 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  January  2,  lSi4. 


:T7°  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
TbustilES  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, it  was  unanim:jusly  resolred,  that  J.  S. 
Skinner,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  said  So- 
ciety, be  requested  to  attend  in  person,  at  An- 
napolis, to  explain  the  views  of  the  Society, 
in  relation  to  certain  legislative  enactments, 
the  benefit,  whereof,  the  Society  has  determin- 
ed to  solicit  from  the  (General  Assembly. 

(ty  Gen.  R.  G.  Harper,  David  William- 
son, Jr.  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  premiums  to 
be  awarded  at  the  next  .Agricultural  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  Western  Shqre — said  scheme  to  be 
submitted  for  consideration  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  next  ■meeting. 

it?"  The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  14th  January, 
1824 — to  be  held  at  the  residence  of  (ifuE- 
KAL  R.  G  Harper,  and  to  commence  at 
12  o'clock — as  the  scale  of  premiums  is  then 
to  be  adjusted  and  fixed,  the  punctual  atten- 
dance of  all  the  members  is  very  desirable. 
There  will  be  other  business  of  importance 
submitted  for  consideration. 

03°  It   will    be   recollected  that   it  has    been 
made  the  duiy  of  the  President   of  the   Society, 
|the  Treasurer,  the  two   Secre  aries,  and  every 
jmember  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,   to  obtain  the 
isignatures  to  subscri|jtion  papers,  of  such  persons 
jas  are  ifvilling  to  become  members  of  the  Society, 
iand  to  contribute  7?i/e    dollars  /ter  annum  for 
five   years.     These  papers    must   be  returned  at 
the  next  mee/in,if  of  the  Board,   as  their  appli- 
ciition   to  the  Legislature   will   have  reference 
to,  and   be   regulated  in    a  great    measure   by 
the  success  of  this  eft'ort  to  procure  regular  sub- 
scribers for  a  sjiecijied  time. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
rartt/  and  earnest  attention  to  this  duty,  by 
such  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned, 
as  really  feel  interest  enough   in  the  character 


and  success  ot  our  institution,  to  induce   them 
tovjork  a  httle.   as  well  as  talk,  for  its   benefit 
The  prospects  of    the  Society  for   improved 
character,  and  extended    usefulness  were  „«.er 
so  fl'jttenng   as  at  firesent  ;    but  for  these   re- 
sults  It    must    obviously    depend  on  its  Execu 
TivE    OFMCERs.    and  they   will   never    accomi 
phsh   any  thmg  for   its  benefit-its  reputation 
or  Its  perpetuity,  by  mutual  endeavours  to  push 
he   burthen  ot  responsibility,   ,md  of  activl  du- 
ty, from  their  own  to  other  shoulders.     Honors 
should  be  declmed  by  those  who  imagine  the  du- 
ties associated  with  them,  to  be  too  humble  or  to. 
onerous.     In  the  case  in  question,  if  the  Pr  si 
dent  of    the   Society,    the    Treasurer,   the   Ke 
cording  and  the   Corresjjonding  Secretary     and 
the     twelve    Trustees,    will    exert    themselves 
to   procure    each,    only   ten  subscribers     which 
may  be    easily  Jone;  from  that  resource  alone 
we   should  derive  a  certain  fund  of  ^isuO  per  an- 
num, for  five  years  ;    and    if  such  of    those    as 
are    able,    choose  thenihclves,    to    maAe    u/i    in 
amount  the  deficiency  in    the  number  on  their 
Wit— there  is   not/iinjf  in  the  constitution  to  hre- 
vent  it. 

il7°  -^  i;reat  variety  of  opinions  exist,  of 
course,  on  the  subject  of  the  /iro/ier  ohjecta  on 
which  the  Agricultural  Society  should  bestow 
Its  premiums.  It  is,  we  well  know,  the  wish  of 
the-  Trustees  to  form  such  a  scale  as  will 
judiciously  promote  the  most  desirable  improve- 
ments,  and  the  Editor  solicits,  and  will  feel 
himself  much  indebted  for  hints  with  which  he 
may  be  favoured  by  gentlemen  well  wishers  of 
the    Society  and   of  agriculture. 


^Q'ltifSin^ 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES     CURREjYT— CORRECTED     H'EEKLr. 

Prices  for  some  lime  have  been  nearly  stationa- 
ry, and  the  present  state  of  the  market  devoid  of 
interest  : 

First   quality   family  flour,  retail  price,  S7 

Wharf,  do.  S5  12i  to  5  25-— Howard  street,  go  75 
to  5  87J — White  wheat,  %\  10  to  1  20 — Red  do. 

gl    5  to   1   10— Corn,  36   cts.— Rye.  43  cents 

Hogs,  S;5  25  to  SG— Whiskey  34  cents- Pork 
prime,  per  bbl.  SH  50— do.  mess,  S15— Lard, 
S  to  10  cts.— Turks  loland  salt,  75  cts. — St.  Ubes, 

do.  62icts. — Ground  allum  do.  70  cts. Fine  do'. 

70  cts.— Sacks  do.  S3  25— McLasses,  30  to  35  cts.' 
, — Green  coffee,  23  to  25 — St.  Domingo  dn.  20  to 
122  cts.— Timothy  seed  g4— Orchard  grass,  gS— 
Herds  do.  §;3— Red  clover,  do.  gC — White  do. 
|S10 — Millet   do.  §1 — Mangel  wurtzcl  per  lb.  gl 

50 — Ruta  baga  do.  70  cts. — Mutton,  5  to  6  cts. 

|Beef,  8  to  10— Veal,  8  to  10 — Turkeys,  gl  to 
|1  50— Geese,  50  cts.— Chickens,  per  do/..  §2  50 

' — Ducks,  canvas  backs,  ^2   to   2  50,  per  pair 

Red  heads,  73  cents  to  %l   25,  do Pheasants, 

50  cts.— Butler,  best  fresh,  31  to  3~icts. — Eggs,' 
per  doz.  20  to  25  cti— Potatoes,  30  cts. — Turiiips| 
.iO  cts — Onions,  50  cts.— Corn  meal,  per  cwt. 
Si  25 — Buck   wheat,  do.  §3  25. 

Tobacco  continues  dull  of  sale,  except  fine 
yellow,  and  of  that  very  little  in  market — sales 
of  3  hhds.  from  St.  Mary's  county,  have  been 
made  the  last  week,  one  at  gll,  and  2  do.  at  g20 
— 2  hhds.  from  Anne  Arundel  county  near  Friend- 
ship, new  crop,  raised  by  Mr.  Francis  iMiiting- 
ton,  sold  at  J^15,  and  seconds  at  $&. — Sales  of 
good  red,  have  been  made  at  g5  togs — do.  dark 
S2  to  S4. 


Printed  every  Fi-Maj'  al  Si-i  per  »imum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU,  Ki!i; 
inr.  by  JOSEPH  HOUINSON,  on  llie  Norlh  Wesl  corner  ol  Market 
an<l  llelvidert  slrtet^,  iii-.liin.oie  ;  uhere  every  ilescription  ot  Buuk 
and  Job  Printing  ii  eM-eiir-xl  will*  neanrss  and  despatch— Orders 
fruin  a  disuince  fur  PRINTING  or  lUNDINt;.  Willi  pro)ier  di  • 
rectious  proiuptty  attendetl  to,  adJrtrsaed  to  J.  RotiiiKODLt'aiumote 
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AGRICULTURE. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF   THK    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Letter  I. 
Dear  Sir, 
In  all   which  you  say  in  a  late  paper,  relative 
to  the  appoiiitnietit  of  Gen.   S.  Aan   Kansellaer 
"  to  preside  on  the  Committee  of  Agriculture," 
I   entirely   agree  with   you.     I  also  concur  most 
heartily    in  every   remark  which  you   make,  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  which   the  agriculturists 
ought   to  feel  of  guarding,   as   far  as  they  can 
their  rights  and  interests  from  injury.     But  I  fea 
you   have   given  u])  the  whole  argument  in  vou. 
comments    upon    vhat   part  of    the    President's 
Message,  recommending    legislative   encourage- 
ment to  domestic  manufactures.    With  due  sub- 
mission,   that    worthy    magistrate   has   therein 
run    counter  to    some    of  the    most   important 
doctrines  of   the  political    school    in    which  he 
•was  nurtured,  and  to  which  he  has  always  pro- 
fessed himself  strongly  attached.     The  disciples 
of   that   school    have    never    admitted,  nor    can 

admit,   this   to   be  a    f]uestion    of  expediency 

farther  than  it  may  incidentally  become  such. 
For  it  is,  (if  ever  one  was,  or  can  be,)  as  much 
a  question  of  ris^-lit,  as  any  that  can  occur  under 
our  constitution.  And  so  1  think,  I  shall  here 
after  prove,  that  even  the  sagacious  Hamilton, 
(whose  name  has  been  so  often  and  so  much 
abused  on  this  subject)  ever  considered  it ;  but 
especially  in  his  celebrated  Report,  which  is 
continually  quoted  by  certain  men  in  support 
of  the  contrary  doctrine.  That  the  manufac- 
turers, or  any  other  class,  would  be  materially 
benefitted  if  they  could  prevail  on  Congress  to 
legislate  into  their  pockets,  the  whole  property 
of  the  agriculturists,  or  even  a  moiety  of  it, 
I  shall  not  be  the  man  to  deny.  But  I  would 
humbly  ask,  whence  they  derive  any  such  pow- 
er .>  That  it  can  not  be  fiom  the  clause  which 
authorises  them  "  to  regulate  commerce,"  is 
too  plain  to  need  more  than  a  single  remark  : 
for  if  they  did  get  it  there,  then  to  regulate,  and 
to  destroy  are  convertible  terms.  This  would 
be  such  an  abuse  of  language,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  Devil's  own  impudence  could  possi- 
bly contend  for  it.  That  it  can  not  be  deduced 
from  the  taxing  power  in  the  clause  relating  to 
imposts,  seems  equally  clear.  For  unless  this 
power  is  limited  to  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
Revenue  for  general  and  national  objects,  th' 
prohibitory  clause,  forbidding  the  taxation  of 
exjiorin  would  be  worse  than  a  dead  letter : 
it  would  be  insult  and  mockery  to  the  whole 
agricultural  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  vainly,  and  foolishly  thought  themselves 
secured  by  this  plain  sanction  from  all  partial 
taxes  imposed  to  benefit  local  interests.  Yet 
this  identical  purpose  can  be  just  as  effectually 
accomplished  by  taxing  Imports  as  Ex/iorts: 
since  the  moment  Congress  shall  go  beyond  the 
object  of  Revenue,  there  is  no  stopping  place, 
but  their  own  discretion  ;  which,  however  great 
it  may  be,  or  has  been,  is  not  such  a  reliance 
as  the  good  peo]ile  of  this  country  have  ever  yet 
discovered  a  willingness  entiiely  to  depend  upon 
for  any  important  and  essential  lignt.  It  is  vain 
and  preposterous  to  attempt  to  gloss  the 
thing  over  by  the  imposing  phrases  of  "en- 
couraging manufactures,"  and  "  protecting  na- 
tional industry ;"  together  with  all  the  other 
mummery  of  the  same  cjinage  and  stamp.  The 
plain  English,  stript  of  all  disguise,  is,  that 
the  agricultural  class  may,  and  must  be  taxed 
ad  libitum,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turing class,  in  regard  to  all  articlf  s  of  consump- 
tion  tt^hich  the  latter  chuse  to  make,  or  to  at- 

Voi..  5. — hi. 
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tempt;   and  this  too,  by  such  a  forced  implica-  lihood;  and  that  we  do  m-ike  '^ trn  ^rV^-^TTZt 

'°"   "c.td""  A^rrof  a^T'nl  ^''T  ^"''""'^""^  -"^--too  much^:t?on,!J^„t  too  Xrioba"  "" 
caiiea      a   l  ale  ot  a  1  uL>.    wherein  «  now-  as  nn*^    r»f  „«..„ .      .,     ,    .  ' 


satire  called  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  wherein  a  povv 
er  picked  out  "totidem  literis"— (in  so  many 
letters)  is  pronounced  full  as  good  as  one  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  possible  clearness  that 
language    could   give.      None    would    have    the 


as  one  of  your  correspondents  (who  seems  t» 
know  every  man's  business  better  thfln  the 
man  hmiself)  tells  us.  Will  it  not  suffice,  that 
we  suffer  the  usual  consequences  of  such  folly, 
—the  only  natural  and  legitimate  cure  for  which 


-  ■0--0-    &■•-.      i.^Mv.    ^y^J^llu    uai c    iHc  — mc  oniv  iiatural  and  1 

hardihood  to  assert  that  such  a  transfer  of  pro- ii.s,— the  suffering  itself.  "VVho  annointedcon-" 
pery  could  c/»Tr/j/  be  made  from  one  class  to'gress  the  guardilus  of  our  pHvatc  ^oLcerhS  m- 
another;  and  yet  .t  the  same  transfer  can  be  ef-jthe  judges^f  the  occupation  \?e  should  follow^ 
fected  4y  indirect  means,  what  becomes  of  the  And  yet  they  must  have  a  righrto  act  n  both 
security   against_  the   direct  mode;  or  rather  of: rapacities,  or  the  discovery  of  your  correspon 


what  manner  of  use  is  '\i>  Any  tax  upon  im- 
ports, beyond  what  is  required  for  national  re- 
venue, which  enables  the  domestic  manufactur- 
er to  make  ?.nd  to  sell,  what  he  could  not  be- 
fore do,  and  to  say  to  the  agriculturist,  "this, 
or  nothing,"  is  t/iis  indirect  transfer  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes:  nor  can  all  the  sophists  in 
the  world  make  any  thing  else  of  it.  The  in- 
terminable arithmetical  calculations,  therefore, 
underwhich  our  news-pa])crs  havesolong  groan- 
ed,— proving  how  much  money  our  manufactu- 
rers could  make,  if  Congress  would  only  pass 
as  many  laws  in  their  favour,  c.s  they  wish; 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  discovery 
which  has  about  as  much  claim  to  novelty,  as 
to  justice;  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  different 
version  of  the  old  game,  "cross  I  win,  and 
pile  you  lose."  As  to  the  other  class  of  calcu- 
lations going  to  show  how  many  have  been  ruin- 
ed by  establishing  certain  manufactories  dicta- 
ted by  their  own  fancies,  tuhat  do  they  /irove  ? 
Why  simply,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
here,  will  not  prevent  improvidence,  and  want 
of  skill  from  suffering  what — since  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  present  day,  they  have  al- 
ways, and  ever  must  unavoidably  suffer  in  eve- 
ry   country   in  the   world.      If  this  filea  would 


dent  will  avail  very  little  towards  a  rernedy 
tor  such  self  destructive  stupidity,  as  he  seems 
to  think  the  making  a  superabundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  On  this  point, 
I  believe  myself  lawyer  enough  to  say  positive- 
ly, that  the  constitution  is  entirely  silent.  AnJ 
unless  silence  in  this  case  gives  fioiver,  as  well 
as  It  IS  said  in  some  others,  to  give  consent, 
our  tollies  with  all  their  consequences,  great 
and  small,  must  rest  upon  our  own  heads:  for 
strange  to  say,  the  wise  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment have  most  thoughtlessly  neglected  to  make 
any  provision  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts which  the  individuals  of  any  trade,  pro- 
fession,  or  calling  might  make,  by  giving  full 
scope  to  their  industry  and  skill.  Yet  if  this 
suggestion  of  your  correspondent  means  any 
thing.  It  must  mean  that  congress  either  has, 
or  shoidd  have  some  such  power ;  or  our  agri- 
cultural citizens  will  be  eternally  in  danger  of 
committing  some  such  blunder  in  political  eco- 
nomy. Alas !  what  a  pity  it  is  that  after  all  his- 
vilifying,  tutoring,  and  coaxing,  we  agricultu- 
rists should  still  be  such  stupid  and  hardened 
hereticks  as  to  be  unable  to  see  any  thing  in  all 
which  he  has  said,  done,  and  written,  but  a  verjT 
clumsy,  and  ill-disguisei!  scheme,  to  make  agri- 


auhonse  congressional  interference,  I  could  culture,  through  the  instiumentalit;  of  cong'Iss 
adduce  thousands  of  instances,  wherein  men  underwrite  and  bear  harmless  every  maimfac- 
have  purchased  and  set  up  farms  as  well  as,  turing  scheme-be  it  what  it  Lyrw^^^i^h  eUhe; 
manufactures  without  due  consideration,  andhas  beei.,  or  may  be  undertaken^  anybody 
been  ruined  by  it ;  yet  not  a  word  has  ever  been  ,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ^         ^' 

whispered,  about  Congress  doing  something.  Under  owr  construction  of  'the  isstrumeftt 
10  encourage  them.  What  then  would  the  ad-  which  secures  ot.r  rights,  and  guards  our  intere^U 
ditional  duty  gentlemen  be  at  >  Are  all  sorts  of  from  all  hostile  attemp  s,  eifher  fore  gn  or  do! 
ch.mencal  projects-provided  only,  that  you  call,  mestic,  all  men  are  frel  to  fiurLZtoZ M- 
hem  "efforts  of  national  industry,"  and  " 'pvo-yate  concerns  in  thar  owniay  nTLlthelL 
tection  to  domestic  mant;factures"-to  be  forced  genuity,  nor  ijicisiou  of  man!  by  any  no  sibTe 
into  successful  operation  by  a  legislative  fiat,  and  distortion  of  its  provisions,  that  .a^erLn^Tn  h  s 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture?  Gentlemen  will  senses  would  make,  pro^e  that  our  legislators 
have  the  modesty,  perhaps,  to  say  no  ;-we  on-  can   interfere  to  disturb  or  take  away  thfs  orivU 

and  flax,  and  iron  and  tallow  !  and  God  knows  are  thus  free,  either  to  adopt  or  to  abandon  anv 
how  many  more,-for  without  the  catalogue   I  particular  means  which  they  ei  her  collect  vehT 

hJn^"  WhvTe  wiir^"rh''rK,  ^".^  what,!,r  individually  may  deem  bLt  wlculat  d^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
then  .'  Why  we  will  most  charitably  and  mag-  mote  their  own  private  interest,  (and  nothing  an- 
nam-^ously,  let  you  alone,-until  some  more  pears  to  the  contraiT.)  then  is  t  as  deal's  fhe 
projectors  cry  out;-"  we  have  now  a  fine  light  of  day,  that  Congress  cL  have  no  manner 
scheme,  sp.c  and  span  new,  for  making  us  of  right,  either  express,  or  implied,  to  S|e 
all  independen  of  foreign  nations,  which  we  or  destroy  this  freedom  of  choice  It  isaDe^r- 
have  been  hatching  for  some  time;  and  all  we  feet  waste  of  time  and  paper,  therefore  to  be 
now  want  is,  that  you  routers  and  farmers  overspreading  the  country,  with  pamphlet  after 
oav  ^L"Tn°te'd'1''  '"en-midwiyes  for  us,  but.  pamphlet,  and  papers  of'all  size^s^  Xpi  and 
couchment''  ""'•  Paymg  yo«,  for   the   ac,  kinds,    proving    that     manufacturers   could   put 

I        .■         nT      T^j-  ,       ,  'more   money   into  their  pockets,  it   they   conlff 

at  such  shaUow  o^-err;  T'^  Jo^^  all  patience, only  get  mo're  taxes  in  tLir  favour.  No  body 
f:L   H      '•^l^' ";^  P"^texts  for  what  looks  to   me!  has  denied,  or  will  deny  it :  all  that  we  asricultu- 

aw  Indeel  I  would"^,'  t."''""  'h'^-  "'°'""  .°'''-'^'^  "^'''  '^'  '"  *-  "  "emonstration  ofTherghi 
aw  Indeed.  I  would  a.  thousand  Umes  prefev  lo  im/,ose  such  taxes.  Until  that  is  done  we  d« 
hat  a  man  should  at  ouce  clap  a  pistol  "to  my  not  consi<ler  ourselves  bound  even  o  H  en  to  one 
breast,  and  say  ;.  -"  gne  up  yourmoney,  or  die,"  wmd  that  is  said,  farther  than  to  makeourcheeks 
Hme'tlTh  r^  "'':,  ""'i'='-*'^'«'i"g.  at  the  same  sound  "6ucJc."*  to  it.  Shall  .uVhrto°d,"thatU 
ei^r,  nfnt  "^^  ''T  K  T^  ^TT  '"  =>  '^^islative  is  our  best  [Han  to  make  money  too,  to  give  hilt 
enactment  by  which  i,  and  all  my  agricultural  /ir,ces  for  domeuic,  than  for  foreign  manufaZ 
brethren  are  taxed   for  his  benefit,   as  long    asl^^ - -^       /"'^"s"   "'anujac- 


we  live. 
Suppose  that 


,„  r         ,  .  I      *  S<-<:  ll"^   'i^th   cha/iter  of  the  htnory  of  John 

too  many  of  us  have    ioo\Kh\y\  Hull,  in  which  .Vic  Frog  give,  this  rehlg  to  nme- 


— t-^..,.,^    >,..^^    .„„   i.miiv   ui    us   nave    irio.KiWy]  JSull,  in  tvlitch  .Vic  FrOic  Vive 
devoted  ourselves  to  tilling  the  earth  for  a  live- 1 //,>»,§■  rohich  John  said  to  hint. 
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AMERlCAxV  FARMER. 


[January  9,  1824. 


turcs:"  01-  what  amounts  to  the  saniC  thing; 
"  chat  it  is  a  very  ruinous  business  to  bjiy  c/iea/i, 
if  ive  fiurcliase  from  other  nations."  We  think  it 
a  sufficient  reply  to  all  such  officious  dictation, 
that  we  believe  we  understand  our  own  interest, 
at  least  as  well  as  our  would-be  guardians:  and 
■whether  we  do  or  not,  that  we  have  a  clear  and 
undisputed  right  to  determine  for  ourselves  in 
all  imaginable  matters,  relating  to  our  private 
concerns  and  pursuits ;  provided,  that  in  so  doing, 
■we  interfere  with  no  other  mens  equally  free 
choice,  in  regard  to  similar  objects. 

This  is  the  great,  the  all  important  point  first 
to  be  decided  between  the  petitioners  for  in- 
Creased  duties,  and  their  opponents.  IVe  make 
one  general  reply  to  all  their  numberless  arith- 
metical statemtnts,  which  is,  that  any  increase 
of  imposts  whatever,  other  than  for  the  increase 
of  national   revenue,    is  unjust,  imlwlitick,  and 

unconstitutional. Unjust,    because     it   injures 

some  classes  to  benefit  others;  imjiolitick,  be- 
cause national  comfort,  wealth,  and  strength,  are 
best  promoted  by  free  ti-ade  ;  and  lastly  and  above 
all,  unconstitutional,  because  it  would  evade,  and 
render  utterly  nugatory,  all  our  checks  against 
partial  taxation. 

Your  constant  reader  and  friend, 

RURIS  CONSULTUS. 

December  26,  1823. 

TANNIN  AND  TANNING. 
The  foil  oiuing  extracts  are  taken  from  "  Ume's 
DicTioNAur  of  C'HEjiii^r/ir." 
TANNIN.     This,  which  is  one  of  the  imme- 
diate   principles   of  vegetables,  was  first  distin- 
guished  by    Seguin   from    the   gallic   acid,  with 
which  it  had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of 
the  astrinffent  firincijile.     He  gave  it  the  name  ot 
tannin,  from  its  use  in  the  tanning   of  leather 
^vhich   it   effects  by  its  characteristic  property 
that   of  forming  w'ith  gelatin  a  tough   insoluble 
matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by  macera- 
ting them  in  cold  water  ;  and  precipitated  from 
this  solution,  which  contains  likewise  gallic  acid 
and  extractive  matter,  by  hyperoxygenized  mu 
riate  of  tin.  From  this  precipitate,  immediately 
diffused  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  oxide 
of  tin  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  leaving  tlie  tannin  in  solution. 

Professor  Proust  has  siwce  recommended  ano 
ther  method,  the  precipitation  of  a  decoction  of 
galls  by  powdered  carlionate  of  potash,  washing 
well  the  greenish  grey  Hakes  that  fall  down  with 
cold  water,  and  drying  them  in  a  stove.  The 
precipitate  grows  brown  in  the  aii',  becomes  brit- 
tle and  shining  like  a  resin,  and  yet  remains  so- 
luble in  hot  water.  The  tannin  in  this  state,  he 
says,  is  very  pure. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  after  making  several  experi- 
ments on  different  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  tannin  in  astringent  infusions,  pre- 
fers for  this  purpose  the  common  process  of  pre- 
cipitating the  tannin  by  gelatin  ;  but  he  remarks, 
that  the  tannin  of  different  vegetables  requires 
iliffercHt  proportions  of  gelatin  for  its  saturation 
and  that  the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  is 
influenced  by  the  degree  in  which  the  solutions 
are  concentrated.  , 

M.  Chcnevix  observed,  that  coffee  berries  ac 
quired  by  roasting  the  property  of  precipitating 
gelatin  ;  and  Mr.  Hatchett  has  made  a  number  of 
experiments,  which  show  that  an  artificial  tannin, 
or  substance  having  its  chief  property,  may  be 
formed,  by  treating  with  nitric  acid  matters  con- 
taing  charcoal.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tannin, 
■when  prepared  from  vegetable  substances,  as  dry 
charcoal  of  wood,  yields,  on  combustion,  pro 
ducts  analogous  to  those  of  animal  matters.— 
From  his  experiments  it  would  seem,  that  tannin 


IS,  in  reality,  carbonaceous  matter  combined 
with  oxygen  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  propor- 
ion  of  oxygen  may  occasion  the  differences  in 
the  tannin  procured  from  different  substances, 
that  from  catechu  appearing  to  contain  most. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts,  that  tannin  by  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  is  convened  into  gallic  acid. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice,  to  administer 
medicines  containing  t'lv.iiin  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe  gelatinous  food 
as  iiutricious.  But  this  is  evidently  improper,  as 
the  tannin,  from  its  chemical  properties,  must 
render  the  gelatin  indigestible.  For  the  chief 
use  of  tannin,  see  the  follovving  article. 

According  to  Berzelius,  tannin  consists  of  hy- 
drogen 4.186  4-  carbon  51.160  -\-  oxygen  44.654. 
And  the  tannate  of  lead  is  composed  of. 

Tannin,  100  26.923 

Oxide  of  lead,  52  14. 

But  there  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  the  de- 
finite neutrality  of  this  compound. 


corporating  with  it  a  substance,  which  shall  pre- 
vent its  putrifying. 

The  operation  of  the  first  kind  are  technically 
termed,  uiihairing  and  fleshing  ;  the  operations 
of  the  second  kind  belong  to  tanning,  properly 
so  called. 

Fleshing  is  an  operation  merely  mechanical  : 
unhairingis  a  mechanical  operation  if  performed 
by  shaving  ;  or  a  chemical  operation,  if  effected 
Ipy  dissolution  or  decomposition  of  the  substance 
which  connects  the  hair  with  the  skin. 

According  to  the  ancient  method,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  substance  was  effected  by  means  of 
lime  ;  the  decomposition  either  by  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  barley,  by  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion of  oak  bark,  or  by  the  putrid  fermentation 
produced  by  piling  the  hides  one  upon  another. 

Uiihairing  by  means  of  lime  would  often  take 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  ;  this  operation  with 
barley,  or  the  acetous  part  of  tan,  could  not  be 
^performed  in  less  than  two  months. 

The  slowness   of  these  operations,  which  the 


TANNING.  The  several  kinds  of  leather'expenments  ot  Seguin  have  shown,  maybe  fin- 
are  prepared  from  the  skins  of  animals  macera-  ishedin  a  lew  days,  and  in  a  more  advantageous 
ted  for  along  time  with  lime  and  water,  to  pro  manner,  by  means  of  the  same  substances. proves 
mote  the  separation  of  the  hair  and  wool,  and  of  t'lat  the  nature  of  those  operations  was  not  un- 
the  fat  and  fleshv  parts,  in  which  recourse  is  also  deistood  by  those  who  pertormed  them.  Those 
had  to  the  assistance  of  mechanical  pressure,  ot  tanning  properly  so  called  were  as  htt  e 
scraping  and  the  like.  The  skin,  when  thus  de- known,  as  the  details  we  are  about  giving  will 
prived  of  its  n.oie  putrescible  part,  and  brought,  P'-"ve,  which  we  compare  with  the  least  impro- 
considerably   toward  the  state  of  mere   fibre,  is  ved  routine  now  in  practice.  _ 

tanned  by  maceration  with  certain  astringent  sub-,     VVhatever   the  method  of  imhairing  was,  the 
stances,  particularly  the  bark  of  the  oak-tree.       "'O/le  °\  '^."'""S  "'^^^  alvyays  the  same,  tor  skins 
.  .         ,  ,    ,,       r      ,     •  1  unhaired  with  lime,  or  those  prepared  with  bar- 

1  he  hide  consists  almost  whoUv  ot  gelatin,  and  ,  "^ 

.  ■  J         '..    ...     r     1       1     "       ley  oi  tail, 

all  that  IS   necessary   IS    to  divest   it  of  the  hair,      .^j^^^   mode- of  operating  would  take  eighteen 
epidermis,  and  any  flesh   "r  fat  adhering  to  it.—  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^         ,^^  often  three  years,  when  it 
This   is   commonly   done,  after  they  have  Ij^en,     ^^  ^^j^j^^^  ^^  ^^j^^j^^  j^jj^^  j,^^^^^^j 
soakedm  water  some  time,  and  handled  or  trod-l     j^^  ^^xe   substances  for   tanning,    gallnut, 

den   to  cleanse   them  from  filth,    oy   immersing  ^m,,^^,^^  ^^^j   jhe  bark  of  oak,  to  which  may  be 

added  catechu,  appear  the  most  proper,  at  least 


them  in  milk  of  lime.  Some,  instead  of  lime, 
use  an  acescent  infusion  of  barley  or  rye  meal, 
or  spent  tan  ;  and  others  recommend  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  acidulous  wa- 
ters are  afterward  employed  for  raising  or  swel- 
ling the  hide,  when  this  is  necessary. 

The  skins,  thus  prepared,  are  finally  to  under 


m  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  the 
middle  departments  of  France,  oak  bark  is  pre- 
ferred, because  itis  the  cheapest  and  most  abun- 
dant substance.  To  use  it,  it  is  first  ground  to 
powder;  then,  according  to  the  old  mode,  it  is 
put  into  large  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  which  are- 


go  what  is  properly  called  the  tanning.  This  is  fiHed  by  alternate  layers  of  ground  bark  and  un^ 
usually  done   by    thro-wing  into  a  pit,  or  cistern  haired  hides 

made  in  the  ground,  a  quantity  of  ground  oak-|  As  the  principle  which  effects  the  tanning  can- 
bark,  that  has  already  been  used,  and  on  thislnot  act  in  the  interior  of  the  skin,  unless  carried 
the  skins  and  fresh  baik  in  alternate  layers,  cov-|in   by   some  liquid  in   which  it  is  first  dissolved. 


ering  the  whole  with  half  a  foot  of  tan,  and 
treading  it  well  down.  The  tanning  may  be  ac- 
celerated by  adding  a  little  water. 

As  it  is  a  longtime  before  the  hide  is  thorough- 
ly tanned  in  this  mode,  at  least  many  months, 
during  which  the  bark  is  renewed  three  or  four 
times  ;  M.  Seguin  steeps  the  skins  in  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  tan,  and  assists  its  action  by  heat. — 
Chaptal  observes,  however,  that  this  requires 
an  extensive  apparatus  for  preparing  the  liquor 
and  the  skins;  the  leather  imbibes  so  much  wa- 
ter, that  it  remains  spongy  a  long  time,  and 
wrinkles  in  drying;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
so  to  arrange  the  hides  in  a  copper,  as  to  keep 
them  apart  from  each  other,  and  free  of  the  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

The  following  account  of  M.  Seguin's  practice, 
was  transmitted  to  England  in  the  year  1796  : — 

To  tan  a  skin  is  to  take  away  its  putrescent 
quality,  preserving,  however,  a  certain  degree 
of  pliability.  This  is  effected  by  incorporating 
with  the  skin  particles  of  a  substance  which  de- 
stroys their  tendency  to  putrefaction. 

The  operations  relating  to  tanning  are  there- 
fore of  two  kinds  : — the  first  is  merely  depriving 
the  skin  of  those  parts  which  would  oppose  its 
preservation,  or  which  adhere  to  it  but  little, 
s»eh  as  hair  and  flesh  ;  the  other  consists  in  in- 


tanning  is  not  produced  by  the  immediate  action 
of  the  powdered  bark  upon  the  skin,  but  only  by 
the  action  of  the  dissolution  of  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple originally  contained  in  the  bark.  The  tan 
therefore  has  tiie  tanning  property  only  when 
wetted  so  much  as  not  to  absorb  all  the  water 
thrown  on  it.  But  as  tanners  put  in  their  vats 
only  a  smail  portion  of  water  compared  to  what 
would  be  necessary  to  deprive  the  bark  of  all  the 
tanning  principle  which  it  contains,  the  bark 
put  into  the  vats  preserves,  when  taken  out,  a 
portion  ot  itstanning  principle 

This  waste  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  of  the 
old  modes  of  proceeding  ;  they  are,  besides,  li- 
able never  to  produce  in  the  skins  a  complete 
saturation  with  the  tanning  principle.  For,  as 
the  property  of  attraction  is  coiiimou  to  all  bo- 
dies, according  to  the  different  degree  of  satura- 
tion, the  water  containing  in  solution  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  tanning  principle,  will  not  part, 
to  a  fixed  weight  of  skins,  with  as  much  as  the 
same  quantity  of  water  will,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  principle  is  dissolved. 

As  the  water  which,  in  the  old  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  in  the  vats,  can  contain  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  tanning  principle,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  operation,  it  can  give  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  to  the  skin,  and  even  this  it  parts 
with  by  slow  degrees.     Hence,  the   slowness  in 
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tht  lanning  of  skins  accordingto  the  old  method, 
which  required  two  whole  years,  and  sometimes 
three,  before  a  skin  was  well  tanned  to  the  cen 
tre.  Hence  also,  the  imperfection  of  skins  tan- 
ned by  that  method  ;  an  imperfection  resulting 
from  the  non-saturation  of  the  tanning  principle, 
even  when  it  had  penetrated  the  centre. 

The  important  desideratum  was,  therefore,  to 
get  together,  within  a  small  compass,  the  tan- 
ning principle,  to  increase  its  action,  and  produce 
in  the  hide  a  complete  saturation  in  a  much  slioi  t- 
er  time  than  that  necessary  for  the  inconi])leLi- 
tanning  produced  in  vats.  IJut,  first  of  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  analyze  the  skin,  analyze  the 
leather,  and  analyze  tjie  oak-bark.  The  princi- 
ples of  these  three  substances  were  to  be  insula- 
ted, and  their  action  upon  one  another  determin- 
ed, the  influence  of  their  combination  upon  that 
action  known,  and  the  circumstances  most  pro- 
ductive of  its  greatest  action  found  out. 

Seguin,  by  following  this  method,  has  deter 
mined  : 

1.  That  the  skin  deprived  of  flesh  and  hair,  is 
a  substance  which  can  easily,  by  a  proper  pro- 
cess, be  entirely  converted  into  an  animal  jelly 
(glue.) 

3.  That  a  solution  of  this  last  mentioned  sub- 
stance, mixed  with  a  solution  of  tan,  forms  im- 
mediately an  imputrescible  and  indissoluble  com- 
pound. 

3.  That  the  solution  of  tan  is  composed  of  two 
very  distinct  substances ;  one  of  which  precipi- 
tates the  solution  of  glue,  and  which  is  the  true 
tanning  substance  ;  the  other,  which  precipitates 
sulphate  of  iron,  without  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion of  glue,  and  which  produces  only  the  neces- 
sary disoxygenation  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  sub- 
stance which  connects  the  hair  to  the  skin. 

4.  That  the  operation  of  tanning  is  not  a  sim- 
ple combination  of  the  skin  with  the  principle 
which  precipitates  the  glue,  but  a  combination  of 
that  principle  with  the  skin  disoxygenized  by 
the  substance,  which  in  the  dissolution  of  tan  is 
found  to  precipitate  the  sulphate  of  iron  ;  so  that 
every  substance  proper  for  tanning  should  possess 
the  properties  of  precipitating  the  solution  of 
glue,  and  of  precipitating  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

5.  That  the  operation  of  tanning  consists  in 
swelling  the  skins  by  means  of  an  acidulous  prin 
ciple  ;  to  disoxygenize,  by  means  of  the  princi 
pie  which  in  the  solution  of  bark  precipitates  the 
solution  of  »ulphate  of  iron,  that  substance  which 
connects  the  hair  to  the  skin,  and  thus  produce 
an  easy  unhairing  ;  to  disoxygenize  the  skin  by 
means  of  the  same  principle,  and  to  bring  it  by 
this  disoxygenation  to  the  middle  state  between 
glue  and  skin  ;  and  then  to  combine  with  it,  after 
this  disoxygenation,  and  while  it  is  in  this  middle 
state,  that  particular  substance  in  oak-bark,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  vegetiibles,  which  is  found 
to  precipitate  the  solution  of  glue,  and  which  is 
net,  as  has  been  hitherto  conceived,  an  astrin- 
gent substance. 

Agreeably  to  these  discoveries,  there  only  re- 
mains, in  order  to  tan  speedily  and  completely, 
to  condense  the  tanning  principle  so  as  to  accele- 
rate its  action.  Seguin,  to  effect  this,  follows  a 
very  simple  process.  He  pours  water  upon  the 
powdered  tan,  contained  in  an  apparatus  nearly 
similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  saltpetre  works. — 
This  water,  by  going  through  the  tan,  takes 
from  it  a  portion  of  its  tanning  principle,  and  by 
successive  filtrations  dissolves  every  time  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  it,  till  at  last  the  bark  rather 
tends  to  deprive  it  of  some  than  to  give  up  more. 
Seguin  succeeds  in  bringing  these  solutions  to 
such  a  degree  of  strength,  that,  he  says,  he  can 
by  taking  proper  measure,  tan  calf-skin  in  24 
hours,  and  the  strongest  ox-hides   in   seven  or 


eight  days.  These  solutions  containing  a  great 
quantity'of  the  tanning  principle,  impart  to  tlu 
skin  as  much  of  it  as  it  can  absorb,  so  that  it  can 
then  easily  attain  a  complete  saturation  of  the 
principle,  and  produce  leather  of  a  quality  much 
superior  to  that  of  most  countries  famous  for 
their  leather. 

On  the  above  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  eve- 
ry new  art   or  considerable    improvement  must 
unavoidably  be  attended  with  many  ditticulties  in 
the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  in  the   large 
way.     From  private  inquiry  1  find,  that  this  also 
has  its  difficulties,  which  have  hitherto  prevent 
ed  its  being  carried  into  full  effect  in  this  coun- 
try.    Of  what  nature  these  may  be  I  am  not  de 
cidedly  informed, and  mention  them  in  this  jjlace 
only  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  engaging  in  an 
undertaking   of  this  kind,  without  cautious   in 
qniry. 

M.  Desmond   has   recommended,  to   saturate 
water  with  tannin,  by  affusion  on  successive  por 
tions  of    oak-bark,  or   whatever  may  be  used 
and  when  the  bark  will  give  out   no  more  tannin, 
to  extract  what  gallic  acid  still  remains  in  it,  by 
pouring  on  fresh  water.     To  the  latter,  or  acidu 
lous  liquor,  he  adds  one-thousandth  part  by  mea- 
sure of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  in  this  steeps  the 
hide,  t;il  the  hair  will  come   off  easily  by  scra- 
ping.    When  raising  is  necessary,  he  steeps  the 
hide  tenor  twelve  hours  in  water  acidulated  with 

five-hundredth  part  by  measure  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  washed  repeat- 
edly, and  scraped  with  the  round  knife.  Lastly, 
the  hides  are  to  be  steeped  some  hours  in  a  weak 
solution  of  tannin,  then  a  few  days  in  a  stronger, 
and  this  must  be  renewed  as  the  tannin  is  ex- 
hausted, till  the  leather  is  fully  tanned. 

For  the  softer  skins,  as  calves,  goats,  8cc.  he 
does  not  use  the  acid  mixture,  but  milk  of  lime. 

Of  substances  used  for  tanning  Sir  H.  Davy 
observes,  that  1  lb.  of  catechu  is  nearly  equal  to 
2i  of  galls,  3  of  sumach,  7i  of  the  bark  of  the 


innocent,  they  may  be  allonred  to  take  a.s  mucl"' 
of  it   as  they  like. 

The  Bene  mucilage  is  useful  in  all  c&scs 
where  other  mild  and  mucilaginous  remedies 
are  proper  to  be  recommended.  It  is  particular- 
ly useful  in  the  dysentery  and  summer  com- 
plaints of  children  ;  and  the  leaves  may  be  ap- 
plied in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
as  a  dressing  for  burns,  blisters,  &c.  There  is 
no  provident  family,  that  knew  the  value  of  the 
Bene  plani,  I  believe,  who  would  ever  neglect 
planting  a  few  of  these  seed  every  spring,  in  some 
border  of  the  garden,  to  have  fresh  leaves,  al- 
ways at  hand  in  case  of  need,  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Although  the  sessamum  requires  a 
warm  climate  to  bring  its  seed  to  maturity,  it 
will  grow  well  enough  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  its  mucilage,  during  the  whole 
of  the  season  it  is  most  generally  wanted. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  this  mucilage  is  ob- 
tained from  the  youngest  leaves ;  and  it  is  best 
when  made  from  them  while  green,  just  as  they 
are  pulled  from  the  plants.  These  leaves,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  at  any  time  during  the 
summer,  and  if  carefully  dried,  they  will  serve 
to  afford  mucilage  until  green  leaves  may  be 
had  again. 

The  sessamum  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
plants  1  know.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however, 
that  such  entire  dependance  ought  to  be  placed 
on  this  or  any  other  remedy,  as  to  neglect  such 
other  means  as  have  been  heretofore  found  use- 
ful. In  all  cases  of  dysentery  and  colera  infan- 
tum (both  of  which  are  diseases  of  great  dan- 
ger) the  advice  of  a  skilful  physician  should 
always  be  obtained  when  practicable.  But  I 
may  safely  assert,  that  if  the  virtues  of  the 
Bene  leaves  were  known  as  generally  as  they 
should  be,  they  would  save  the  good  people  of 
the  United  States  many  thousand  dollars  annu« 
ally,   that  are   now    spent  to  procure    nauseous 


r    •       .         -n         o  1     r   '  1    I,     I,     ,,  „4- ,i,„  K,,.b  1  drugs  of  various  kinds,  that  are  not  only  useless* 
Leicester  willow,  8A  of  oak-bark.  Hot  the  bark!,    .°c.„    .   .   .-  ..„  ,„»,„,„  .„>,„  »„i,„  .k 


of  the  Spanish  chesnut,  18  of  elm-bark,  and 
of  common  willow-bark,  with  respect  to  the  tan 
nin    contained  in   them.     He  observes 


,  jbut  often  injurious  to  those  who  take  them. 

In  August   last,   a  boy   six  or  eight  years  old, 
too,  thatj  was   severely   afflicted   with  a  bowel  complaint. 


leather  slowly  tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  barks  following  the   meazles  ;  and   for   two  weeks  he 
appears  to  be  better  in  quality,  being  both  softer;  had  tried  various  remedies,  that  had  been  pre- 


and   stronger  than  when  tanned  by  strong  infu 

sions  ;    and  he   ascribes   this   to  the  extractive 

matter  they  imbibe.     This  principle,  therefore 


scribed  for  hi.n,  but  with  little  advantage.  For 
the  last  six  hours,  before  I  was  called  on  to  visit 
him    he   had  sat   almost  constantly  on  the  stool. 


affects  the  quality  of  the   material  employed   in  oassing  small  quantities  of  bloody  and  slimy  mat- 
tanning  ;  and  galls,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  I  ter  ;    and  crjiiig   with  the   pain   and  griping  of 


tannin,  make  a  hard  leather,  and  liable  to  crack, 
from  their  deficiency  of  extractive  matter. — 
Ann.  de  Chiin.  ec  lie  P/iys. — Philos.  Trans. — 
Philos.  Mag. — Chulital's  Cbem. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

THE  SESAMUM  INDICUM,  OR  BENE 
PLANF. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir — The  Bene  plant,  or  Sesamum  hidkum 
IS  a  tender  annual  plant,  that  is  easily  injured 
by  the  frost,  and  requires  a  warm  climate  to 
bring  its  seed  to  maturity.  The  plants  grow 
erect,  stems  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  with 
numerous  branches,  bearing  their  seed  in  small 
square  capsules.  The  seed  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  usual  to  sow  the  seed 
of  other  tender  annual  plants. 

One  leaf  of  the  Bene  plant,  immersed  in  a 
tumbler  of  pure  water,  changes  tlie  whole  of  it 
immediately,  into  a  perfect  mucilage  ;  that  is 
clear,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  Sick  children 
take  this  mucilage  with  the  same  avidity  they 
would  drink  cold  water — and  as  it  is  perfectly 


his  bowels.  I  made  him  a  warm  infusion  of  the 
Bene  leaf,  and  let  him  drink  as  freely  as  he 
would.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  his  pain  ceas- 
ed, and  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  not  disturbed  for 
eight  hours  afterwards.  On  the  next  day,  whea 
I  visited  him,  I  found  him  complaining  again, 
of  a  return  of  his  pain,  and  frequent  and  ineffec- 
tual calls  to  the  pot.  I  again  administered  the 
Bene  mucilage,-  without  any  other  medicine; 
and  advised  his  persisting  steadily  in  the  use  of  it. 
He  followed  my  directions,  and  was  perfectly 
restored  to  his  health  by  this  remedy,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

A  child,  aged  about  ten  months,  was  seen  by 
me  in  July  last,  having  high  fever,  and  great 
thirst,  bowels  griped,  with  passages  slimy  and 
mixed  with  blood.  I  put  one  of  the  green 
leaves  of  the  Bene  plant  into  a  small  tumbler 
full  of  spring  water,  and  offered  it  to  drink;  but 
the  infant  turned  from  it  with  disgust,  crying 
through  fear  of  its  heing  forced  to  swallow  another 
dose  of  such  physic  as  its  mother  had  been  giv- 
ing to  it.  I  re'uoved  the  tumbler,  therefore, 
immediately,  out  of  its  view,  and  took  the  leaf 
out  of  it.  The  clear  Bene  mucilage  was  then 
presented  to  the  child,  and  it  drank  of  it    iTJt.h 
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avidity,  holding  fabt  to  the  tumbler  until  its 
thirst  was  satisfied.  This  pleasant  drink  was 
repeated  as  often  as  the  child  would  take  it,  and 
it  was  restored,  thereby,  to  its  perfect  health 
in  two  or  three  days. 

There  was  no  resort  to  any  medicine,  in  ei- 
ther of  the  above  cases,  after  the  Bene  muci- 
lage was  given.  Caster  oil  had  been  previous- 
ly administered,  and  various  otlier  means  had 
been  used,  but  nothing  that  had  been  tried, 
seemed  to  be  of  any  great  use  until  this  neiti 
remedy  was  resorted  to.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  much  good  may  be  done  with  it ;  and  I 
hope  many  persons  will  be  prevailed  on  to  sow 
the  seed  next  spring ;  that  a  more  full  and  fair 
trial  may  be  given  to  this  mucilage.  On  the 
first  of  September  last,  I  w.is  attacked  myself, 
in  the  morning,  with  an  inflammation  in  my 
Tight  eye,  During  the  whole  day  I  was  in  con- 
stant pain,  and  as  the  evening  approached  the 
irritation  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  light.  I  prepared  some 
of  the  Bene  mucilage  with  ivarm  water  ;  and 
applying  it  directly  to  my  eye,  I  derived  imme- 
diately, much  greater  relief  from  it  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  next  took  the  leaves  out  of  the 
warm  water,  and  applied  them  to  my  eye. 
They  were  exceedingly  soft,  smooth,  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  procured  me  a  good  night's  rest  ; 
.and  Tn  the  morning  I  found  myself  entirely  free 
from  any  appearance  of  the  inflammation  that 
attacked  me. 

But  independent  of  the  uses  of  the  Bene  leaf, 
as  above,  the  Bene  seed,  are  invalvuble  on  ac- 
count of  the  oil  they  afford.  Two  gallons  of  the 
seed  will  yield,  it  is  said,  one  gallon  of  oil,  equal 
in  every  respect,  if  not  superior  to  olive  oil. 
Their  seed  are  also  good  as  food  for  man  and 
beast.  To  obtain  a  crop  for  general  purposes 
of  this  kind — the  seed  should  be  planted,  1  pre- 
sume, like  cotton,  in  rows,  wide  enough  apart 
to   admit  of  cultivation  with  the  plough. 

I  fear,  sir,  my  letter  may  have  become  as  te- 
dious as  it  is  lengthy,  I  shall  conclude  it,  there- 
fore, immediately,  observing  only,  that  I  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  true*  Bene  seed,  just 
received  from  South  Carolina  ;  and  it  will  afford 
Hie  great  pleasure  to  furnish  them  to  any  person 
who  may  want  them.  I  intend  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  these  seed  for  distribution  annually, 
so  that  those  of  our  good  people  who  live  in  lati- 
tudes, where  the  Bene  plant  will  not  come  to 
perfect  maturity,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  pro- 
vided with  them  always.  The  Bene  seed  are 
so  very  small,  that  half  a  thimble  full  of  them 
■will  produce  as  many  plants  as  any  family  will 
■want  for  medicinal  purposes.  A''o  charge  will 
be  made  by  me,  at  any  time,  for  these  seed  ; 
but  as  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  all 
letters  on  which  the  postage  is  not  paid,  I  must 
apprise  your  readers  of  this  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ments. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your   friend. 

And  ob't  serv't, 

JAMES  SMITH. 

Vaccine  Institution,  Baltimore,    7 
December  25th,  1S23.         3 


*  There ^  are  five  sfiecies  of  the  6'esamum, 
viz  :  Itt.  S.  orientale,  common  Sesaimim,  or  oily 
grain.  2d.  S.  luteuni,  yellow  f'jiuered  Sesamum. 
Sd.  A",  iif/j'ci/m,  or  Bene" Plant.  4th.  S.  lacinialum, 
jas^ged  l^ebamum.  5ih.  S.  Prostratum.  Dwarf 
honey  Setamum. 

See  Ree»'   Cytlojiedia. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THK  AMERICiAN    FARMER. 

CHEAT— Again. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  great  deal  has,  of  late,  been  written  to  ve 
ry  little  purpose,  on  the  subject  of  cheat.  From 
actual  experiment,  I  liave  found  that  wheat 
perfectly  clear  of  cheat  when  sowed,  will  oc- 
casionally be  filled  with  it  at  harvest;  should 
the  season  have  bccu  unfavourable,  the  land 
badly  prepared,  or  the  wheat  crippled  by  the 
operation  of  the  fly.  Could  the  point  in  dispute 
be  decided  at  once,  satisfactorily  to  every  one, 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever,  as  we 
already  know  enough  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
deprecated  evil,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  hu- 
man means.  Sow  clean  wheat,  cultivate  the 
land  well,  and  ameliorate  the  soil,  to  the 
utmost  practicable  limit.  If  we  are  then  pester- 
ed with  cheat,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  us — 
we  will  have  done  our  duty.  But  sow  wheat 
mixed  with  cheat,  cockle,  and  onions,  and  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  be  paid  in  kind.  In  one  case 
the  crop  7nay  possibly  be  infested  with  cheat ; 
in  the  other  the  thing  is  absolutely  certain — but 
worse  than  this,  the  wheat  will  continue  to  be- 
come much  more  fonl  every  year.  Much  more 
heat  and  moisture  are  requisite  for  the  germina- 
tion of  cheat  and  cockle,  than  wheat,  thev  will, 
theiefori',  frequently  remain  in  and  on  the  ground 
perfectly  sound,  when  wheat  would  have  C07ne 
it/i  ;  consequently,  the  earth  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  bccoiie  filled  with  the  germinating  prin- 
ciples of  these  plants,  exactly  as  it  is  with  those 
of  many  other  noxious  weeds — with  onions,  this 
ties,  docks,  8cc.  The  farmer,  after  sowing  a 
crop  in  frst  rate  style,  is  frequently  much  sur- 
prised to  find  at  harvest  many  intruders,  not  re- 
flecting at  all  upon  the  prolific  cause  of  his  dis- 
appointed hopes.  Those  persons  who  oppose 
the  opinion  that  wheat  produces  cheat,  do  it 
upon  this  ground,  that  cheat  in  that  event  must 
be  a  mule  plant,  and  could  not,  of  course,  re- 
produce Itself,  which  it  is  well  known,  it  does. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  sui)position 
that  wheat  is  a  s/iecies  of  the  genus,  of  which 
cheat  stands  at  the  head.  In  other  words,  that 
wheat  is  only  improved  cheat;  to  believe  which, 
requires  no  greater  stretch  of  fancy,  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fact,  very  generally  known, 
that  the  finest  apples  we  now  have,  are  the 
improved  progeny  of  the  original  crab. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  BUCKNER. 

Vint-Hill,  July  2Sth,  1823. 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ICE  HOU- 
SES AND  STOWING  AWAY  OF  ICE, 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Sir — Having  observed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  some  remarks  upon  the  con- 
venience and  utility  of  securing  a  plentiful  sup 
ply  of  ice,  for  use  through  the  summer  season  1 
take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  observations  upon 
the  subject,  which  if  you  think  useful,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal. 

As  it  would  neither  be  convenient  to  myself, 
nor  beneficial  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  to 
enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  this  sub 
ject,  I  shall  at  once  pr.jceed  to  remark,  that  the 
common  manner  pursued,  by  almost  every  one  ui 
putting  up  ice,  is  to  throw  it  promiscuously  into 
the  house,  and  then  employ  labourers,  to  break 
it  into  small  pieces.  In  this  manner  of  securing 
it,  numberless  interstices  are  formed  by  the 
angles  of  the  pieces  after  they  are  broken,  which 
being  filled  with  air,  operate  of  course  through 
the  season,  to  promote  the  decay  of  the  ice,  and 
greatly  accelerate  its  dis»olution. 


The  manner  whicn  I  have  pursued,  and  which 
I  strongly  recommend  to  the  observance  of  yonr 
readers  is,  to  cut  the  ice  as  nearly  into  squares 
as  can  conveniently  be  done,  and  when  con\  eyed 
to  the  house,  lay  these  down  carefully,  in  regu- 
lar layers,  taking  care  to  break  them  as  little  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  first  layer  or  stratum  is 
completed,  fill  up  with  fine  ice  all  the  crevices, 
which  the  angles  in  the  pieces  may  have  occa- 
sioned, then  sweep  the  surface  clean,  from  alt 
small  fragments  of  ice,  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth 
clearfloor  or  surface,  to  commence  your  succeed- 
ing stratum  or  layer  upon;  and  thus  proceed, 
until  the  house  shall  have  been  completely  filled. 
In  this  manner,  I  have  found  that  one-third  more 
ice,  can  be  stowed  in  a  given  space,  than  could 
be  put  into  it  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  pound- 
ing ;  and  as  there  will  not  be  the  smallest  crevice 
tUroughout  the  whole  mass,  if  the  plan  here  re- 
commended is  properly  executed,  it  is  confident- 
ly asserted  that  the  ice  will  last  double  as  long  as 
under  the  common  mode  of  securing  it. 

Every  ice  house  should  be  provided  with  a 
drain  to  carry  off  the  drippings,  throughout  the 
warm  season,  unless  the  bottom  be  an  open  po- 
rous, sandy  soil ;  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  ice  as 
moistxiie.  This  drain  should  be  so  constructed  as 
not  to  admit  air,  else  a  constant  cui  rent  of  warm 
atmosphere  will  be  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ice,  which  will  rapidly  destroy  it.  The  house 
which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  erected, 
is  of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  a  similar 
one  may  be  built  by  any  farmer,  for  an  expense 
net  exceeding  gSO.'  It  has  been  filled  in  the  man 
ner  heie  recommended,  and  has  not  been  Afithout 
ice  since  it  was  first  stocked,  and  at  this  time, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity,  notwithstanding 
the  most  profuse  use  was  made  of  it,  by  two 
families  during  the  whole  of  last  summer. 

The  following  plan  is  recommended  in  the  con- 
struction of  ice  houses.  Dig  a  pit  on  the  N.  or 
N.  W.  side  of  a  bank  or  hill,  18  feel  square,  and 
about  14  feet  deep  on  the  upper  side,  to  which 
depth,  the  pit  may  be  raised  all  round  by  the 
dirt,  being  thrown  to  the  lower  side  ;  build  in  this 
pit  a  house  of  white  oak  logs,  so  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  between  the  outsides  of  the  house, 
and  the  wall  of  the  pit,  of  about  2  feet — if  the 
bank  is  of  hard  clay,  it  will  need  no  stay  ;  if  it 
be  not  of  clay,  or  hard  firm  soil,  it  must  be  stay- 
ed by  pieces  of  plank,  pi  opped  against  it  from  the 
outsides  of  the  logs,  so  as  to  prevent  its  cover- 
ing the  space  between  the  logs  ;  and  this  bank 
should  be  filled  all  round  with  straw,  and  the  in- 
sides  of  the  logs  boarded  up,  so  as  to  present  a 
smooth  even  surface,  this  will  leave  the  inside  of 
the  house  about  12  or  J  3  feet  square,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  any  family. 

The  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the  house  should 
be  placed  on  the  lowest  side,  to  which  a  sufficient 
fall  ought  to  be  secured  from  all  jiarts  of  the  foun- 
dation. The  drain  should  be  formed  by  stone,  so 
laid,  as  to  afford  an  opening,  for  the  water  readi- 
ly to  pass  off,  and  then  covered  up  with  earth,  ta 
king  care  ta  allow  to  it  a  sufficient  fall,  and  then 
its  t,arinination  be  covered  slightly  with  earth,  so 
that  no  air  can  pass  up,  whilst  the  moisture  may 
gradually  soak  thiough.  Lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  house  sleepers,  so  as  to  raise  the  planks  to 
be  placed  upon  them,  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  upon  these  planks  lay  your  first 
strata  of  ice,  as  is  here  before  directed. 

After  raising  your  house  with  logs,  as  here  re- 
commended, to  the  height  of  about  '4  feet,  build 
another  house  over  it,  with  logs  to  be  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pit,  raise  this  house  about  three  feet  high,  upon 
which  place  your  roof,  and  from  the  inner  logs, 
which  inclose  the  ice  to  the  outer  ones,  which 
support  the  roof,  nail  planks,  and  stow  the  whole 
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space  under  them  with  straw  ;  you  atUI  thus  have 
an  ice  house  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  thick- 
ness of  about  two  teet  of  straw.  When  the  ice  is 
put  away,  cover  the  whole  with  a  suitable  thick 
nessol  straw,  which  should  be  removed  once  oi 
twice,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  it  becomes 
•wet,  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  dry  covering. — 
By  pursuing  these  means,  you  need  never  be 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  at  all  seasons. 

P.  E.  T. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

GLANDERS  IN  HORSES. 

Downingtoivn,  V2mo.  19th,  1823 
KsTEEMED  Friend, 

I  have  noticed  in  the  last  Farmer,  a  proposal  to 
send  thy  subscribers  one  half  sheet  with  adver- 
tisements, and  an  almanack  in  the  fall ;  which  I 
think  I  may   be  safe  in  saying,  will  be  a  gratui 
lous  addition  to  all  those  who  estimate  the  pre 
sent  value  of  thy  paper  properly. 

I  have  also  noticed  a  request  made  by  Robert 
Lowry,  in  the  last  Farmer,  for  information   res 
jjecting  the  glanders  ;  to  whom  1  feel  willing  to 
give  my  small  experience,  or  do  any  thing  in  my 
power  for  the  preservation  of  so  useful  an  animal. 

I  have  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come  within 
my  knowledge,  uniformly  traced  them  back  to 
•what  is  here  termed  the  distemper ;  that  is,  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease,  are  in  my  opinion, 
what  is  called  the  distemper,  and  by  some  the 
strangles. 

I  consider  the  glanders  to  be  a  neglected  or 
violent  case  of  the  distempe'.'  :  from  a  repeated 
discharge  from  the  nose,  and  con.<;tant  inflamma- 
tion, the  glands  become  ulcerated,  and  finally 
the  smaller  bones  of  the  nose  become  carious, 
and  of  course  incurable,  as  they  are  not  so  situa- 
ted, as  to  admit  of  an  operation  being  perform- 
ed on  them  ;  in  this  stage  the  horse  has  been  in- 
oculated, mercury  has  been  tried,  and  both  with- 
out success. 

But  take  the  distemper,  or  strangles.  In  time, 
cure  it  effectually  and  you  prevent  the  glanders. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  first  thing  discovered  is  a  rattling  in  the 
throat,  with  dulness  of  couiitenance,  apparent 
drowsiness,  and  some  fever,  then  a  swelling  in 
the  throat  and  between  the  jaws,  a  disi  barge  at 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  cough;  if  the  horse 
does  not  die  by  the  swelling  at  his  throat,  it  be- 
eomes  what  is  called  glanders. 

CURE. 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  glauber  salts  in  warm 
■water,  set  it  in  a  bucket  in  his  manger,  and  he 
•will  drink  it ;  take  half  a  gallon  of  blood  from 
his  neck  vein  ;  give  a  mash  of  two  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  scalded  with  sassafrass  tea,  after 
•which  offer  him  lukewarm  water  to  drink,  and 
do  not  suffer  him  to  drink  any  other  kind  for  that 
day,  next  morning  take  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  as  before,  give  a  mash  as  before,  with  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  salt  petre  dissolved 
in  it,  let  his  food  be  wet,  and  of  a  weak  kind — a 
run  at  grass  after  the  first  two  days  would  be  of 
service. 

If  thee   thinks    this  prevention   better  than  a 
cure,  thee  may  give  it  a  place  in  thy  paper. 
Respectfully  thine, 

JOSEPH  KERSEY. 


MAGOTHY  BAY  BEAN,   OR  PARTRIDGE 
PEA. 

IVa/ce  Forest,  Sefitember21,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
In   an  account  of  the  Accomack  pea,  which   I 
mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  I  will  refer 


you  to  l)age  273,  vol.  6th,  of  the  Medical  Reposi 
tory,  published  in  the  year  1803.  On  a  perusal 
of  the  article,  I  attach  great  importance  to  it, 
and  as  it  is  well  written,  would  recommend  it  •• 
a  place  in  the  American  Farmer.  The  accouDi 
is  in  a  letter  frum  Mr.  John  Dennis,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  Dr.  Mitchell.  Colonel  Allen  Rogers  of 
this  vicinity,  was  lately  in  Norlhamijton,  and 
yesterday  assured  me  that  the  pea  still  maintain- 
ed the  reputation  there,  which  it  had  when  Mr. 
Dennis  wrote,  20  years  ago. 

Very  respectfully, 

CALVIN  JONES. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

From  the  6lh  vol.  of  the  JVeiu   York  Medical 
Re/iository. 

An  account  of  a  plant  called  the  Magothy  bay 
bean,  or  Accomack  jiea,  cultivated  for  fertiliz- 
ing lands  :  In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Mitchell,  from 
the  Hon.  John  Dennis,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Maryland,  dated  Washington  city, 
December  10,  1802  : — 

Iil^conformity  with  your  request,  you  will  find 
herein  a  brief  description  of  the  Northampton 
bean,  sometimes  called  the  Accomack  pea,  alias 
the  Magothy  bay  bean,  with  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  some  of  its  principal  properties  and  uses. 

The  above  mentioned  bean  or  pea,  is  a  plant 
of  annual  growth,  varying  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  grows  in  almost  eve- 
ry kind  of  soil,  however  poor  by  nature,  or  im 
poverislied  by  an  exhausting  cultivation ;  though 
it  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  loose  land,  and  does 
worst  in  hard  binding  clay.  It  has  a  small  tap 
root,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  lateral  roots,  with 
a  wide  spreading  top,  covered  closely  with  a  fo- 
liage, and  bearing  a  pod,  with  peas  or  beans 
therein  contained,  strongly  resembling  the  leaf, 
pod  and  pea  of  the  locust  tree.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  denominated,  by  some,  a  locust  tree  in 
miniature.  This  plant  has  the  singular  proper- 
ty of  expanding  its  foilage  in  the  day  andcontract- 

g  it  in  the  night,  thereby  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  dews  to  the  earth,  and  of  excluding 
therefrom  the  rays  of  the  sun.  To  this  cause 
has  been  very  much  attributed,  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy in  the  amelioration  of  the  soil. 

The  modes  of  propagating  and  perpetuating 
it  are  various,  but  those  generally  in  use,  and 
most  approved,  are  the  two  following,  viz.  to 
sow  with  oats,  or  other  small 


shortness  of  your  summers,  and  the  lial).lity  of 
the  pea  to  be  injured  by  the  frost,  form  the  only 
objection  to  the  latter  mode  in  the  state  ot  New 
York,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  other  is  to  be 
jreferred.  When  the  earth  is  once  replenished 
vith  the  seed,  it  will  perpetuate  itself,  provided 
uiat  where  the  lar.d  be  stiff,  the  ground  be  bro- 
ken once  every  year,  and  where  light,  once  in 
two  years.  I  have  usually  planted  the  land  in 
Indian  corn,  and  seeded  it  in  oats  or  other  small 
grain,  and  cultivated  it  alternately  in  the  one  or 
other  every  year ;  and  this  is  the  most  effectual 
and  expeditious  mode  of  introducing  and  of  per- 
petuating it.  The  year  the  land  is  in  corn,  all 
the  peas  that  sprout  in  the  spring  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  cultivation  ;  but  there  still  remains  in 
the  earth  a  sufficient  quantity  to  seed  it,  which 
will  come  u])  with  wheat,  oats,  or  other  small 
grain,  the  succeeding  spring,  in  great  profusion; 
will  grow  and  flourish  with  it ;  and  will  have  at- 
tained a  height,  by  the  time  of  harvest,  (which 
in  Maryland,  is  in  July,)  that  is  sometimes, 
though  not  generally,  in  the  way  of  the  scythe. — 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  removed,  it  progresses 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attains  its  growth  some 
time  in  August — overshadows  the  land,  suffoca- 
ting and  excluding  all  other  weeds  and  grass.  It 
now  puts  forth  a  yellow  blossom,  which  (particu- 
larly in  our  large  plantations,)  causes  the  field 
to  exhibit  a  most  beautiful  appearance  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  ripens  in  the  month  of  October,  af- 
fording to  the  bees,  in  its  bloom,  delicious  suste- 
nance, and  to  the  sportsman,  in  its  maturity,  de- 
lightful amusement,  in  the  large  number  of  quails 
which  it  attracts,  and  for  which  it  furnislies  a 
nutritious  food,  whilst  it  shelters  them  from  the 
hawk.  After  the  pea  is  ripe,  we  frequently 
open  the  enclosure  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  and  the  cattle  and  hogs  are  fond  of,  and 
fatten  on  it  ;  but  carefully  exclude  cattle  and 
sheep  from  it  in  its  green  state,  since  they  speed- 
ly  destroy  it. 

The  principal  use,  however,  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  for  which  it  is  the  most  prized, 
is  its  application  as  a  manure,  to  which  it  con- 
tributes as  well  by  its  properties  before-mention- 
ed of  expansion  and  contraction,  to  which 
may  be  added  that  of  attraction,  as  by  the 
great  quantity  of  litter  which  it  leaves  on  the 
earth.  The  spring  succeeding  its  growth,  we 
find  it  a  little  in  the  way  of  the  plough,  and 
the  labourers  frequently  complain  of  it  on  that 
account ;    but    after  two    or    three   ploughings. 


.      ff-         .       lit   dissolves,  and  mingles   with   the  earth,   and, 
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acre,  or  you  may  sow  it  on  the  ground  newly 
ploughed  by  itself.  If  the  land  be  of  a  light, 
loose  quality,  you  may  sow  the  above  quantity  on 
vheat,  or  on  the  land  unploughed  ;  but  if  the 
soil  be  stiff  and  binding,  it  is  necessary  to  plough 
it.  As  it  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  autumnal 
frosts,  and  never  sprouts  until  late  in  April  or 
the  first  of  May,  it  may  be  desirable  in  your 
northern  latitudes,  to  sow  it  as  early  as  possible  ; 
and  where  it  is  sown  on  wheat,  or  by  itself,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  lies  on 
the  earth  before  it  germinates,  it  may  be  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  in  February  or  March. — 
The  other  method  most  approved,  and  tli.it 
which  is  the  most  economical,  with  regard  to 
seed,  is  to  plant  two  m-  three  of  the  peas  or  beans 
in  the  hill  with  Indian  corn,  common  pe-as  or 
beans,  and  suffer  it  to  grow  and  ripen  with  the 
same,  which  it  will  do  without  any  injury  thereto ; 
and,  from  the  multiplicity  of  seed  it  contains, 
and  the  elastic  tendency,  which  it  possesses  in 
the  burstiu'g  of  its  pods,  it  will  spontaneously 
seed  the  earth,  with  as  much  or  more  regularity 
than  it  can  be  effected  by  any  other  mode.    The 


opens  a  close  liinding  land,  and  fertili- 
zes and  adds  to  the  soil  wherever  it  grows ; 
but  if  it  will  only  leave  the  land  as  it  found 
it,  under  the  severe  but  profitable  system  of 
exhausting  cultivation,  of  Indian  corn  one  year, 
and  small  grain  the  next  year  succeeding,  for 
twenty  years  together,  we  apprehend  it  is  a 
great  point  gained  with  us,  in  our  wornout  lands, 
where  other  sources  of  manure  are  yet  unat- 
tainable in  sufficient  quantities.  In  the  county 
of  Northampton,  in  Virginia,  where  this  plant 
was  first  discovered  to  be  useful,  they  have  cul- 
tivated their  lands  every  year,  for  twenty  years 
last  past,  in  Indian  corn  or  oats,  and  find  the 
land,  without  the  aid  of  any  thing  but  the  pea, 
considerably  improved.  The  ardent  and  im- 
patient, who  expect  from  it  all  the  effects  of  a 
dung  heap,  will,  however,  be  disappointed  ;  and 
the  husbandman  who  is  contented  to  grow  rich, 
and  flourish  by  a  slow  and  progressive  system, 
will  alone  appreciate  its  merits,  and  continue 
its  cultivation. 

I    have  communicated  all   that    I  deem  im- 
portant on  tlie  subject,  but  will,  with  pleasure. 
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answer  any  queries  which  you  may  think  pro- 
per to  sujigcst ;  and  will  refer  you  lo  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Stratton,  who  resides  in  thf  county  in  which 
this  plant  was  first  discovered,  and  where  it  is 
now  in  universal  use,  for  a  fuller  account  of 
its  valuable  properties. 


•       FROM    THE    LONDON    FARMKKs'   JOURNAL. 

ON  MERINO  SHEEP. 
(By  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.  P.) 

J-'eiix  Bait,  yliu^ust  20,  1823. 
Sir, 
I  am  desirous,  through  the  channel  of  your 
useful  paper,  to  communicate  to  the  public 
some  remarks,  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
observation,  u])on  the  advantages  to. be  expect- 
ed from  the  encouragement  of  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  them 
a  place  when  nothing  more  interesting  happens 
to  occur. 

I  have  always  declared  my  opinion  to  be,  that 
the  Merino  sheep  want  to  lie  made  ,■  a:,  the  Lei- 
cester and  South-down  have  been.  They  requir- 
ed it,  indeed,  more  than  either,  and  1  think  de- 
sciic  it  better  than  either.  If  the  same  jjains 
were  bestowed  upon  them  by  men  of  the  same 
superior  intelligence  as  those  who  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  cultivation  if  the  New  Leicester, 
the  AJrrino  woutd  be  the  miist  -valuul)le  uminat 
of  the  two.  It  is  inipossiiile  to  open  the  tleece 
of  a  well  bred  and  well  fed  Merino  sheep,  and 
not  be  struck  with  tlie  extraordinary  luxuriance, 
beauty,  and  value  of  the  produce,  and  lo  avoid 
feeling  at  the  same  time,  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  our  most  enliglitened  and 
intelligent  breeders  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
bestow  upon  such  an  animal  the  full  benefit  of 
their  science,  skill,  and  attention.  The  ex])e- 
riments  I  have  seen  made  upon  them,  have  ge- 
nerally been  rather  of  persecution,  to  try  what 
hardships  they  could  live  under,  (and  which,  by 
the  by,  they  sustain  in  a  manner  I  should  have 
thought  impossible,  (or  languid  indifl'erence  of 
success,  or  even  disinclination,  lest  they  should 
attract  for  a  time  the  favoritism  attached  to  our 
established  breeds.  I  do  not  myself  wish  they 
should  supplant  altogether  an  useful  established 
breed,  but  I  wish  them  to  occujjy  a  full  share 
of  our  attention.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  I 
think  a  portion  of  the  Merino  blood  niay,  with 
advantage,  be  thrown  into  the  flocks  of  all  our 
»/<ort-woolled  sheep,  but  it  must  be  done  with 
great  judgment  and  care,  in  the  selection  of  the 
male  or  female  through  which  the  blood  is  to  be 
taken.  The  Soutli-down  flocks  have  for  some 
years  past  reached  the  utmost  point  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  can  be  brought  without  such 
aid,  to  improve  further  the  quality  of  their 
wool.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  most  enlightened 
South-down  breeders  will  admit  this  position, 
and  I  am  confident  the  Merino  sheep  may,  in 
full  purity  of  blood,  be  so  improved  as  to  give 
that  cross  without  much  detracting  from  the 
carcass.  It  may  be  doiiv,  through  the  /fw«/f«, 
which  are  much  oftener  (we  all  know)' brought 
to  pcifect  symmetry  and  shape  than  the  males 
1  think  I  can  shew  many  ewes  as  perfect  in 
their  frame  as  any  South-down  ewe  that  ever 
was  seen  ;  not  so  the  rauis  :  it  is  still  very  rare 
to  find  one  that  will  satisfy  the  eye,  of  a  Leices- 
ter or  South-down  breeder  ;  but  even  there  great 
advances  have  been  made;  the  ojlspring' of  a 
Merino  ewe  by  a  South-down  ram  might  thus 
be  used  in  preference  to  taking  the  cross  by  a 
Merino  rain.  I  only  mention  this,  however',  as 
•ne  mode  nuiongst  many  that  may  be  adopted. 
Now,  as  to  the  wool  of  tUe  i)t,rc  Anglo-Me- 
rJBO  sheep,  I   am  particularly  ikiirous of  draw- 


ing the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing observations  upon  some  of  the  qualites  which 
it  possesses,  of  which  they  are,  perhaps,  in  ge 
neral  uninformed  and  which  constitute  a  very 
ini])ortant  point  for  our  coiisideration.  I  think  it 
will  be  granted  to  me,  by  those  who  have  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  suljject  of  wool,  that 
the  superiority  of  our  long  English  wool  arises 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  nujieriorilij  of  our 
pastures,  and  tlie  English  pructkc  of'ftiiting, 
which,  whilst  it  produces  fat  mutton^  pioduces 
long  and  strong  wool.  Attention  to  the  breed, 
and  judicious  selection,  are  of  course  indii/icnxa- 
/>le,  but  the  same  sheep  transported  to  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  and  Jed  as  they  are 
on  the  Continent,  would  soon  degenerate  ;  the 
wool  would  become  short  and  brittle,  and  the 
animal  would  also  deteriorate  for  the  want  of 
the  same  skill  in  the  breeders:  the  same  causes 
which  thus  make  our  long  wool  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, will  operate  upon  the  growth  of  the  Me- 
rino wool,  and  produce, — indeed,  has  produced 
— a  new  s/iecies  of  wool  of  indescribable  value, 
and  which,  for  the  same  reasons  as  Hre  applica- 
ble to  the  long  wool,  will  be  rarely  found  out 
of  England  :  this  wool  has  length  and  strength 
sufhcient  for  combing,  and  spinning  to  such  a 
thread  as  will  be  applicable  to  an  infinite  vari- 
ety  of  manufactures,  to  which  Merino  wool  ne- 
ver was  before  ajiplied,  nor  does  the  high  feed- 
ng  much  detract  from  X\\fi  fineness  oi  the  hair, 
and  nothing  from  its  softness :  the /or<v;g-?;  Me- 
rino wool  is  short  and  brittle,  and  cannot  by 
possibility  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  shall  de- 
posit, for  the  inspection  of  your  readers,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  wool  combed,  and  the  yarn  spun, 
in  your  hands.  1  by  no  means  wish  to  found  oil 
this  idea  the  hope  of  any  practicable  exaction 
ot  a  very  high  price  for  Anglo  Merino  wool,  or 
to  encourage  breeders  with  the  expectation  of 
immense  profit.  I  fully  admit,  that  a  breeder 
embarking  in  a  Merino  speculation  must  possess 
no  trifling  share  ot  experience  and  industry,  to 
make  it  pay  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
track,  or  even  to  escape  loss  ;  but,  I  think,  if  he  has 
both,  he  may  now  make  it  answer  a  little  better  • 
the  manufacturer  must,  however,  make  it  answer 
a  lule  belter  also  ;  and  if  the  brtcder  indulges  in 
golden  dreams  for  himself  alone,  he  will  over- 
throw the  whole  concern.  I  sliall  in  the  course 
ot  this  letter  endeavour  to  shew  what  is  the 
LOWEST  price  for  our  wool  that  will  cary  us 
breeders,  through  safely,  instead  of  exhibiting 
prospects  of  advantage  which  can  never  be  re- 
alised. If  the  manufacturers  will  bestow  their 
skill  upon  our  produce,  and  find  a  benefit  in  so 
doing,  competition  amongst  themselves  will 
sooner  or  later  secure  to  us  as  good  a  price  as 
the  article  will  bear;  infinite  is  the  variety  of 
manutactures  toVvhich  this  very  fine  combing 
wool  has  been  already  experimentally  applied  ; 
and  1  think  1  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  with 
such  success  as  to  insure  us  a  certain  fair  mar- 
ket tor  our  growth  in  future  years,'  however 
much  we  may  extend  it. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  every  sheep- 
anner  to  estimate,  accurately,  the  returns  to 
be  drawn  from  the  wool  se/iarutely  from  the  car- 
cass, in  order  to  torm  a  just  comparison  of  the 
value  of  the  different  breeds ;  and  I  think  this 
estimate  is  rarely  made  correctly  ;  the  calcula- 
tion is  iormid  upon  each  indivulually,  instead 
ot  the  aggregate  flock,  not  considering  that 
every  flock-inaster,  however  he  manages  it 
will  have  always  more  fleeces  to  sell  than  car- 
(  aset.  I  ake  the  case  of  those  who  breed  and  feed 
thcirstock  round:—!  will  suppose  them  to  have 
iOfi  ewes,  trom  which  thev  rear  200  lambs  100 
ewes  aud  100  males,  and  that  they  dispose  of 
one  hundred  ,of  each  every  year.    Now,  if  the 


wethers   are   sold  at  twoyear-old,  after  the  s^ 
cond    clip,   and  100  ewes   in  the  autumn,  therA, 
will  be  500  fleeces  to  sell  every  year;  that  is  to' 
say,  200  ewe  fleeces,  200   hoggets,   and  100  we- 
thers,  their  second  fleece  :  any  loss  in  carcass  ori 
gain   in  wool  is  then  to   be   balanced.     Suppos«a| 
the  comparison  to  be  made  between  a  South  dowm 
flock    and   a   Merino,  under  the   same  mode  ofll 
treatment,  1  will  give  here  a  calculation  which  f* 
think  a  fair  one  ;  at  all  events,   it   will  lead  the 
way  to  a  fair  investigation.     The  growth  of  Me- 
rino wool  1  take  from  my  own  flock  of  this  year's 
clip.     It  is  to  be  observed,  the  wool  is  unwashed 

Average. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Ewe  fleeces 

333 

2372 

7 

? 

Hogget  ditto 

145 

1392 

9 

PA 

\\  etl.er  ditto 

142 

1460 

10 

4 

Rams     .     .     . 

22 

286 

13 

0 

642  5510  Av.  8  2 
On  t)  is  data  500  fleeces  will  produce  4281  lbs. 
of  wool,  &c.  which  1  will  here  suppose  to  be  sold 
at  U.  6c/.  per  pound,  being  for  the  whole  £321. 
1*.  (>d.  or  for  each  fleece  I',*,  lid.  'l"he  weight 
of  the  South-down  fleeces  1  average  as  follows - 
and  having  had  for  many  years  a  South-down 
flock  which  I  treated  in  the  same  manner  I 
think  I  can  rely  upon  my  statement  being  a  fail- 
one,  viz.— ewes,  3  lbs  ;  wether?  and  hoggets 
4i  lbs.  1  know  that  some  breeders  carry  thequan- 
tity  higher,  but  I  never  did  on  the  average  of  the 
w/io/e  flock,    and  I    think  many   flocks    do   not 

equal  it. — The  account  will  stand  thus  : 

200    Ewes,  at  3  lbs '(;oq  ]|jg 

300  Wethers  and  hoggets,  at  4ilbs.    1350  lbs. 


XT  K  ■        ,  •      ..  1950  lbs. 

Now,  by  a  singular  coincidence  (for  I  can  dis- 
cern no  reason  tor  it),  1  have  almost  invariablv 
sold  my  unwashed  wool  for  the  average  price 
of  the  South-down  washed  wool,  and  have  this 
year  sold  feu-  1*.  6f/ ,  which  is  about  the  price 
the  South-down  wool  sells  for.  The  account 
will  be  for  the  total  of  the  wool  £U6  5s.  ■  or  per 
fleece  averaging  3  lbs.  14  oz.  say  in  money  6* 
and  the  balance  on  the  wool  account  in  favour 
of  the  Merino  flocks  will  be  £174  16«.  6rf. 

Merino         ....  i'lji'  1   c 

....  •        >         A-jJl  1  6 

Soutu-downs  .         .  .  j^g  ^  « 

Balance     £174  16  6 
Or  per  head  Merino     12*.  lid. 
South-downs     ...      6t.     Od. 


Balance  6«.  ud.  per  fleece. 
We  see  here  how  large  a  balance  the  South- 
down flock  has  to  contend  against  in  the  article 
of  v.ool  ;  there  being  only  two  hundred  carcases 
to  sell  annually,  17*.  6rf.  more  must  be  pro- 
duced  on  each  carcass  to  make  up  this  differ- 
ence. It  the  mutton  will  sell  for  the  same 
price,  and  the  market  gives  even  Ss.  per  stone 
It  requires  3",  stone;  ;md  at  the  present  time* 
as  much  more  as  the  price  is  lower  than  5« 
But  suppose  the  comparison  was  made  individu- 
ally, the  second  fleece  being  taken  off- the  we- 
thers,  the  South-down  must  exceed,  in  value  of 
carcass,  the  Merino,  to  the  amount  of  ]3,?  JOd 
to  balance  the  inferioritv  of  wool,  and  the  ewes' 
must  sell  proportionallv  higher  ;  and  I  think 
the  South-down  breed  will  not  accomplish  such 
an  equivalent  in  eitlicr  case:  indeed  the  de- 
pressio'i  in  the  price  of  wool  might  be  carried 
further,  il  equally,  on  tlie  South-down  and  Me- 
rino and  the  latter  would  still  have  the  advan- 
tage. I  have  sold  at  U.  3«/.  in  the  grease,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  South  down,  under  similar 
t^epression,  I  am  now  quite  satisfied.  I  cannot 
doubt,    especially    as   considering    the    circura* 
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stances  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter, 
respecting  the  quantity  and  use  of  British  -Vle- 
lino  wool,  that  it  did  always  bear  a  price  as 
much  higher  than  South-down  as  at  present. 
As  to  quality,  I  affirm  that  I  can  find,  on  all  oc- 
casions, as  good  a  price  for  the  Merino  mutton 
as  any  other,  but  I  will  admit  a  loss  of  a  stone 
and  a  half  on  the  carc:iss  in  weight,  and  that 
they  have  not  at  present  so  full  a  muscle.  The 
colour  of  the  flesh  is  very  bright  -wd  clear,  and 
looks  remarkably  well  ;  they  carry  a  large  pro- 
portion of  inside  fat,  but  the  carcass,  altogether, 
■weighs  light  in  proportion  to  size :  these  are, 
however,  defects  to  be  remedied  in  time,  by 
judicious  selection.  It  cannot  be  done  certainly 
so  soon  as  if  we  had  large  numbers  to  draw  from  ; 
but  I  have  already  made  such  an  advance  as  af- 
fords /iroof  of  the  practicability  of  accomplish- 
ing, eventually,  as  much  improvement  in  this 
breed  of  sheep,  in  these  particulars,  as  has 
been  made  in  any  other.  I  do  not  tliink  it  ne 
cessary  to  give  aiiy  detailed  estimate  of  flocks 
under  a  different  system  of  management :  if  the 
•wethers  are  sold  when  lambs,  the  proportionate 
number  of  fleeces  and  carcasses  will  be  differ 
ent ;  but  the  same  mode  of  calculation  being  pur- 
sued, the  truf  result  will  be  found,  instead  of 
that  which,  being  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
individuals,  is  completely  fallacious:  neither  will 
1  attempt  any  comparative  estimate  of  value  with 
the  long-woolled  sheep  of  the  ricliest  pasture 
districts,  because  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
stock  such  grounds  witli  any  other  sort.  I  have 
seen  some  crosses  between  Merino  and  Leicester 
producing  a  most  useful  fleece  and  good  carcass, 
and  well  calculated  to  graze  the  Midland  dis- 
tricts. The  wool  of  this  cross  is  available  for 
many  articles  of  our  manufacture,  and  which 
are  in  great  demand.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Merino  sheep,  generally,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  because  they  appear  to  me  to  require  no- 
thing different  from  that  which  is  due  to  others, 
except,  indeed,  that  as  they  stand  more,  in  need 
of  imfiro-vemetit  than  the  South-down,  for  in- 
stance, they  ought  to  be  moie  attended  to,  and 
better  fed,  and  less  worked,  if  folding  forms  a 
part  of  the  system.  I  think,  them  as  healthy  as 
any  other;  quite  as  free  from  diseases  to  which 
sheep  are  liable,  but  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  they  could  bear  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  the  Noi-th.  As  far  ^s  mv  expe- 
rience goes,  they  seem  not  to  regard  the  cold 
more  than  any  other;  they  eat  dry  meat,  and 
even  straw,  with  great  avidity  ;  tliey  do  well 
upon  turnips,  and  in  my  irrigated  meadows  thrive 
exceedingly. 

Thus  have  I  occupied  in  this  statement  more 
space  than  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  spare, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  render  it  more  con- 
cise. I  am  very  fully  convinced  that  the  Merino 
sheep  eminently  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
British  farmer,  and  that  by  extended  cultivation 
of  them  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  king 
dom  may  be  infinitely  improved  and  diversified, 
and  that  we  may  grow  a  species  of  wool,  such 
as  I  have  described,  fine,  long,  and  strong,  which 
cannot  be  had  elsewhere  ;  and  from  which,  con- 
sequently, various  fine  articles  may  be  made, 
which  cannot  be  produced  in  other  countries. 
If,  in  any  degree,  1  contribute  to  effect  tliis  object, 
I  shall  so  far  promote  the  true  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. My  farm  and  flocks  are  always  open  to  in- 
spection, and  my  bailiff  and  shepherd  will  give 
every  information  in  their  power  to  those  "who 
pre  anxious  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves. 
I   am,  sir. 

Your  ob't  humble  serv't, 
CHAS.  C.  WESTERN. 


Kxrracts  from  late  .Vumbers  of  The  Loudon 
J'armsr's  Journal,  receiyed  at  the  Office  of  the 
jimertcan  Farmer, 

On  Population. — Supposing  the  earth  to  be 
peopled  with  one  tliousand  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  allowing  thirty  three  years  for  a  gene- 
ration, the  deaths  of  each  year  amount  to  oU,UOO, 
OOU — of  each  day,  to  82,000 — and  of  each  hour,  to 
3446.  But  as  the  number  of  cteaths  to  the  num- 
ber of  births  is  as  10  to  12,  there  are  born  yearly 
36,000,000 — daily,  98,630 — and  hourly,  4109. 
Reckoning  only  three  generations  to  a  century, 
and  supposing  the  world  has  existed  5700  years, 
there  have  been  only  172  generations  from  the 
Creation,  125  since  the  Deluge,  and  55  since  the 
Christian  Mra.  Out  of  every  1000  there  die  an- 
nually 30  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  eve- 
ry city  and  country  is  renewed  every  thirty  years. 
Of  200  children,  one  dies  in  the  birth ;  but  more 
than  one-third  of  the  births  die  within  two  years 
of  age.  The  births  are  more  numerous  than  the 
deaths  in  any  given  place  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  births  of  male  and  female  are  not  in  a  wide 
disproportion,  not  an  uncertain  accidental  num- 
ber, but  nearly  equal. 

King  Charles  II.  asked  Stillingfleet  how  it 
came  about  that  he  always  read  his  sernions  be- 
fore him,  when  he  preached  extemfiore  elsewhere  I 
He  told  the  King  that  the  awe  he  felt  of  so  noble 
an  audience  made  him  afraid  to  trust  himself,  un- 
less he  put  his  discourse  into  writing.  "  But  pray, 
says  Stillingfleet,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  you 
a  similar  question  ? — Why  does  your  Majesty  read 
your  speeches,  who  can  feel  no  awe  from  the  pre- 
sence of  superiors.*"  "  Why,  truly,"  replied  the 
King,  "  the  question  is  a  fair  one,  and  so  shall  be 
my  answer.  By  reading  my  speech  I  keep  my  eye 
upon  the  paper ;  for  I  have  asked  supplies  from 
the  Commons  so  heavily,  and  they  have  granted 
them  so  often,  that  we  are  ashamed  to  look  eai:h 
other  in  the  face." 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  lately,  at 
the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,   London. 

i'wo  persons,  apparently  of  humble  condition, 
were  marrying  at  the  altar,  and  the  clergyman 
had  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  ceremony  where 
he  says,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  for  thy 
wedded  wife?"  when  the  bridegroom  making  no 
teply   to  this  question,  the  clerk   said   to  him, 

'  You  must  answer  '1  will.'  "  Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  he  ft^d  his  eye  intently  on  the 
clerk,  and  exclaiming,  "I  will! — but  I  ivo'nt  !" 
took  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  church.  He  was 
followed  out  by  a  person,  apparently  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  but  they  were  seen  no  more.  The 
poor  girl  was  quite  overcome  at  the  fellow's 
baseness,  and  it  was  sometime  before  she  reco- 
verecrsufficiently  to  leave  the  church  with  her 
friends. 


deep  tones  of  the  French  horn  also  produced  a 
similar  effect  with  the  lower  tones  of  the  piano- 
forte, on  the  elephant,  and  other  animals  on  whicli 
the  experiment  was  made. 


E.dUoY\a\  (jOY'i'cspondewce. 


SirEverard  Home  has  recently  made  some  in- 
[uiries  by  way  of  comparison  betvveen  the  auricu- 
lar o:gans  of  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  result 
of  his  researches  seems  to  prove  that  shrill  tones, 
or  the  upper  notes  of  an  instrument,  have  com- 
paratively little  effect  in  exciting  the  aUention  of 
animals,  whilst  the  full  lower  tones  stimulate 
them  almost  to  fury.  Sir  Everard  observes, 
"  that  the  effect  of  the  high  notes  of  the  piano- 
forte upon  the  great  lion  in  Exeter  Change,  only 
called  his  attention,  which  was  considerable, 
though  he  remained  silent  and  motionless.  But 
no  sooner  were  the  bass,  or  lower  notes,  sounded, 
than  he  sprung  up,  lashed  his  tail,  and  yelled  vi 
olently,  ami  endeavoured  to  break  loose';  and  be- 
came altogether  so  furious,  as  toai^ioi  die  sjjec 
tators  present.  This  violent  excitement  ceased 
"with  the   discontinuance   of  the   music."    The 


Sjiringdate,  December  15th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  your  paper  of  the  12th,  a  writer,  under 
the  signature  of  Philo  Agricolas,  asks  "  whe- 
ther the  corn  was  or  was  not  shelled,"  which 
measured  one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  from 
an   acre  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  extraordinary  crop  of  corn,  to  wliich  I 
presume  your  correspondent  alludes,  was  raised 
in  the  summpr  of  1821,  by  the  Messrs.  Piatts, 
of  Madison  County,  New  York,*  the  crop  mea- 
sured five  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  bushels 
from  three  acres,  making  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty seven  and  a  half  per  acre,  shelled  corn, 
(not  one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels,  as  Agri- 
colas  supposes).  The  proofs  which  I  have  in 
my  possession  I  consider  indisputable.  The 
singular  manner  in  which  this  crop  of  corn  was 
planted,  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
almost  incredible  yield. 

Perhaps  if  your  correspondent  saw  the  in- 
closed extract  of  a  letter  from  Earl  Stimson  to 
Governor  Clinion,  in  relation  to  a  crop  of  corn 
raised  by  the  former,  in  the  year  1821,  the 
doubts  which  he  has  indirectly  expressed  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  being  raised  from  one  acre,  would 
be   removed 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  Winchester  paper, 
(\yhich  I  suppose  you  have  in  your  office)  you 
will  find  our  society,  gave  a  premium  for  a  crop, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn,  from  each  of  two  acres. 
Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq_ 

Extract  from  Governor  Clinton's  letter  to  Mr. 
Barton. 
The  inclosed  communication  from  Mr.  Stim- 
son will  inform  you  of  his  mode  of  raising  corn, 
in  addition  to  which,  he  says,  I  grew  about  fifty 
acres  of  corn  in  1821,  out  of  which  it  was  judged 
that  twenty  or  thirty  acres  might  have  beeu 
selected,  which  would  produce  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels 
per  acre,  when  fit  for  the  crib.  The  acre  which 
was  selected  for  premium,  produced  rising  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bushels." 

Anna/iolis,  Dec.  28th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  send   you  a  copy  of  a   receipt  for  a   cheap 
white  paint,   which  I  have  had  for  several  years, 
but   never  tested  it  till  this  fall,  and  find  it  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  add  to  the  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance of  cottages,  or  for  any  building,  when 
the  owner    wishes  to  avoid  the  expense  of  paint- 
ing,  as  generally  practised   with  oil,  white  lead 
>&cc. — viz.     either    for    inside    or    outside    work 

take    sweet    or    new    milk,    two     quarts fresh 

slacked  lime,  half  a  pound — linseed  oil,  six 
ounces — uurgundy  pitch,  two  ounces  and  five 
pounds  of  Spanish  whiiening  The  lime  to  be 
slaci^ed  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  mixed 
in  .ibout  one  fourth  of  the  milk.  The  oil  in 
which  the  Burgundy  pitch  is  previously  dis- 
solved, to  be  added  a  little  at  a  time,  then  the 
remaiiulfcr  of  the  milk,  and  afterwards  the 
whi.ening.  This  quantity  is  enough  for  twen- 
ty seven  s(iuare  yards,  two  coats,  and  the  ex- 
pense trifling.     Add  lamp  black,  and  ivoi^  black, 


*  Set  .dm.  Far.   Vot,  5,  /lage  264. 
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to   make  a  lead   colour.      It   will  be    better   if 
ground  down  with  a  niullar  and  slab. 

One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  paints  for 
the  roof  of  a  house,  that  I  know  of,  is  the  gas 
oil,  mixed  with  stone  or  shell  lime — I  usually 
put  about  five  double  handsfuU  of  lime  into 
a  bucket,  containing  about  four  gallons  of  the 
gas  oil,  and  then  lay  it  on  with  a  painter's 
brush ;  two  coats  will  give  you  a  handsome 
glossy  slate  colour,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very 
cheap  and  durable.  Old  brick  houses  nicely 
whitewashed,  with  such  a  roof  as  above  des- 
cribed, have  a  very  neat  ajjpearance.  The 
smell  of  the  gas  oil  is  very  offensive  for  a  few 
days,  but  by  choosing  a  favourable  wind,  and 
dry  time  when  putting  it  on,  it  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  avoided.  ' 

Your's  respectfully, 

R.  J.  JONES. 


"  Jtvo  of  a  trade  seldom  agree." — The  Tallow 
Chandlers,  says  the  Boston  Centinel,  appear  de- 
termined to  extingush  the  I'tglit  which  the  li'liale- 
oilmen  have  shed  on  Congress  by  their  memorial 
for  an  augmentation  of  the  duty  on  tallow.  The 
former  declare  that  the  representations  of  the 
latter  are  over  strained,  and  that  with  all  their 
complainings  they  have  waxed  fat  under  c-xis 
ting  regulations ;  while  the  latter  aver,  that  the 
former  live  by  a  borrowed  light  at  their  expense, 
and  do  not  melt  at  the  sufferings  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  9,  18:24. 


CATTLE  MEDICINE. 

At  the  instance  of  a  practical  farmer  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  the  very  spirited  booksellers, 
Messrs.  Carey  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  have  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  under  the  following  title, 
which  amply  and  justly  indicates  the  contents  of 
the  work: 

"  A  compendium  of  Cattle  Medicine,  or  prac- 
tical observations  on  the  Disorders  of  Cattle  and 
the  other  domestic  animals,  except  the  horse. — 
With  aseries  of  essays  on  the  structure,  economy 
and  diseases  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  as  com- 
municated to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
ciety. Bv  James  White,  late  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon of  the  first,  or  royal  dragoons." 

Every  farmer,  who  sets  value  upon  understand 
ing — and  who  does  understand  his  own  interest, 
and  values  properly  the  character  of  his  chil- 
dren and  family,  should  have  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  an  appro/iriate  library, 
which  should  bt  well  selected,  rather  than  volumi- 
nous, and  should  have  reference  to  the  calling 
his  children  are  destined  to  pursue,  and  the  sta- 
tion they  are  destined  to  hold  in  society.  The 
book  in  question,  would  necessarily  make  part  of 
every  farmer's  library.  At  all  events,  there  is 
on  every  farm,  such  frequent  occasion  to  treat 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  for  various  diseases  and 
accidents,  which  if  not  soon  removed,  are  sure 
to  destroy — that  every  one  should  have  this  vo 
lume  within  his  reach,  at  a  moment's  warning. 

It  may  be  had  in  this  city  of  E.  J.  Coale,  Esq. 
price  S7i  cents. 

SEED  SENT  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER  FOR  DISTRIBUTION — SINCE  OUR  LAST 
REPORT.  

/■o«  Osage,  (Mi.)  JVov.  24,  1823. 
Sir, 
1  send  you  two    small  parcels   of  buflFalo  or 
rabbit  berries,  recently   brought  from  the  Uj)- 


per  Missouri,   near   the  Recara  Towns,  where 
they  are   found  in  great  abundance. 

The  tree  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  plum 
tree,  is  (Inscribed  as  being  very  pretcy,  and 
when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  exceedingly  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  fruit  is  mucli  like  the  red 
currant,  tliough  much  larger,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  delicious  and  wholesome.  If  I  am  not 
misinformed,  this  fruit  is  quite  equal  to  the 
crambcrry  and  cun-ant  for  jellies,^  sauces,  tarts, 
&c.  and  will  certainly  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  cultivated  fruits,  if  j^it  can  be 
laised  from  the  seed  ;  which  I  am  pretty  sure 
can  be  done.  It  is  found  growing  most  luxuri- 
antly on  the  sand  flats,  near  the  Missouri, 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  and  river 
slime  and  mud;  but  it  also  grows  well  on  the 
uplands,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  thrifty  in 
aliYtost  any  situation  on  the  river.  There  is 
iome  mention  of  this  fruit  in  "  the  Journal  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition,"  particularly  in 
".ages  51  and  114.— l*-;  Vol. 
Respectfully, 

Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

G'.  C.  SIBLY. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Bellinger,   of 

Barnwell  District,  S.  C. 

Sir — "  I  send  you  a   small   parcel  containing 

Guinea  grass  seed  of  this  year's  growth.     I  had 

this  season,   seed  from  what  may  be  termed   the 


last,  travelling  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  he  saw 
many  teres  of  Oats  quite  green  from  the  want 
or  sun  to  ripen  them. — Dem.  Press. 


The  late  law  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage Vaccination,  having  been'  repealed,, 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  I 
had  entirely  abandoned  this  Institution  ;  while 
others  more  unhappily  have  been  induced  to 
suppose  that  some  terrible  defect  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Kiiue  Pock  itself.  Both  of 
these  impressions  are  founded  in  error.  Perfect 
Vaccination  continues  to  be  a  perfect  preventive 
of  the  Small  Pox  ;  and  the  genuine  Vaccine 
Matter  is  still  preserved,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  Small  Pox,* 
and  varioloid  diseases  at  this  time,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  should  not  be  imputed  to  the 
inefficacy  of  the  Kine  Pock.  These  plagues  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  neglect  ot  vaccina- 
tion, and  to  the  use,  that  is  commonly  made 
of  imperfect  and  adulterated  matter.  Spuri- 
ous vaccine  matter  (of  which  several  distinct 
varieties  are  known  to  roe)  is  always  produc- 
tive of  an  imperfect  kind  ot  vaccination,  that, 
unavoidably,  leaves  the  persons  concerned  li- 
able to  be  affected  by  the  above  mentioned  dis- 
eases, at  any  time  during  life.     But  I  have  never 

...  1      u  ■  ,        1   i  r-        I  yst  known   any  one  person   to  take    either  the 

volunteer  seed,    being   produced  from     Guinea  i„„,i    n„„      ,'         •„!  •  i    j    „  u 

,_  _,    L_j °   '     r .1  _      .    .,         _.    small   Pox   or    varioloid   disease,  where    genu- 
ine   vaccine    matter   was    used,    and   the   pock 


grass  which  had  come  up  from  the  shelling  of 
tile  sctd  the  year  before.  I  also  send  you  a  small 
Ijarcel  of  the  sword  bean." 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  Editor  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  a  quantity  of  Guinea  grass 
seed  from  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina. 


Since  our  last,  no  change  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  the  articles  usually  reported  in  this  pa- 
per— we  have  enquired  for,  but  have  not  heard  of 
any   sales  of   tobacco.     The   last   quotation  was  i  for  the  same. 


was    known   to    have   terminated  in   a    perfect 
crust. 

Regular  supplies  of  Vaccine  Matter  from  the- 
stock  I  have  preserved  here,  without  any  change 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years,  will  be  forward- 
ed, as  engaged,  to  all  persons  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  this  Institution,  during  the  year  past— 
and  others  who  want  this  remedy  from  me, 
with  my  directions  for  using  it,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  it  regularly,  on  their  paying  in  ad- 
vance, or  engaging  to  pay  five  dollars  annually 


made  after  the  most  particular  enquiry  as  to  each 
item,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  account  of 
prices  this  week.  The  New  York  Gazette  of 
the  6th  inst.  gives  the  following  account  of  sales 
of  southern  and  western  produce: 

"  The  editors  of  the  (iazetce  have  received 
from  their  New  Orleans  Correspondent  the  pa- 
pers of  that  city  to  the  16th  ult.  Their  stock  of 
Cotton  was  fast  increasing.  Buyers  were  holding 
back,  although  it  was  supposed  the  crop  would 
be  short.  Tobacco  went  off  freely  at  4J  for  best. 
The  Robert  Fulton  brought  down  from  Natches 
nearly  lOUU  bales  of  cotton,  the  price  of  which 
is  quoted  at  from  14  to  19  cents.  The  waters 
had  not  reached  the  desired  heiglit.  There  were 
in  port  25  ships,  51  brigs,  11  schooners  and  9 
sloops  and  about  50  sail  in  the  river,  bound  up — 
freights  of  course  dull." 

IRELAND. — The  Thermometer  in  Ireland 
in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  List,  did 
not  dveidge  sixiy  degrees,  and  an  unusual  quantity 
of  rain  fell :  the  consequence  is  that  the  pota- 
to crops  are  very  scant,  and  the  article  itself  of 
ail  inferior  quality.  The  potato  in  Ireland 
has  heretofore  been  planted  altogether  with  the 
spade ;  recently,  however,  the  seed  potatoes 
I  have,  in  some  instances,  been  put  into  the 
ground  with  the  plough.  The  crops,  last  fall, 
of  those  put  in  with  the  plough  would  not  pay 
the  expense  of  getting  in — and  the  potatoes  were 
of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  to  those  that  had 
been   planted   with  the  spade.     An   eye-witnes 


All  former  subscribers  to  this  Institution  wha 
have  paid  ten  dollars  or  less,  will  please  to  re- 
collect that  the  fcrw  of  Jive  years,  for  which  I 
engaged  to  supply  them  with  vaccine  matter, 
e.v/tircd  on  th.e  first  day  of  January,  1823 — as 
heretofore  notified.  I  will  be  gratified,  never- 
theless, to  continue  to  supply  them  ;  if  they 
will,  at  any  time,  signify  to  me  their  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  same  fees  for  it,  as  must  neces- 
sarily be  charged  to  all  persons,  who  obtain  this 
remedy  from  this  Institution,  previous  to  its  per- 
manent establishment,  on  the  liberal  plan  I 
proposed  :  to  effect  which,  no  proper  exertions 
on  my  part  shall  be  wanting. 

Should  any  annual  subscriber  to  this  Institu- 
tion want  the  seed  of  medical,  or  any  other 
rare  and  useful  plants,  that  can  be  procured, 
cither  in  the  United  States,  or  from  abroad,  I 
will  be  happy  to  make  this  Institution  serve  as 
the  medium,  through  which  any  such  seed  may 
be  procured,  on  the  lowest  terms,  if  not  en- 
tirely free  of  expense.  No  charge  will  be  made 
by  me  for  any  service  I  can  render  in  this  way. 
The  postage  on  all  letters  to  me  must  be  pai^i- 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  received. 

JAMES  SMITH, 

Late  Agent  of  Vaccination  ? 

for  the  United   States,     y 

Baltimore,  January  8tA,    1824. 


*  One  hundred   and  fifty  souls  are  stated  in 
the    Bills    tf  Mortality,     to    have   /le'ished   by 
Small  Pox  in  Phiiadtlfilria,   smee  the  1st  .Co- 
nforms tis  that  so  late  as  the  27th  of  October, . vernier  last. 
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AM!:K1CAN  FAHMKR.— -Baltimouk,  January  1(5.  1821. 
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AGUICLLTUKE. 


CATTLE, 

VARIOUS  BUKEDS — LARGE  OXEN. 


in    ISIO: — his  gran-dam   was   by    Mr.   George 

Coats'  Palm  Flower,  who  is  own  brother  to  my 

cow    Crinison,  for  which  1   gave  Mr.  Coats  100 

guineas  when   13  years  old,  and  Crimson' is  thi- 

idani  of  my  bull  Blaze,  by  Blvthe  Comet,  which 

[Of  neat  cattle,  there  are  various  races,  some  i  am  now  using,  and  I  hope  vour  two  heifers  are 

best  adapted  to  the  yoke— some  to  anulk  dairy—  i„  ^aU  to  him,  as  he  is  considered  the  mostcom- 

sonie   to  a  butter  dairy— some  to  the  butcher's  pi^te   animal    I   ever  bred,    for   symmetry    and 

sh;,mhles,  and  some   so  ill  formed,  unthrifty  and  quality.— ///s  Cfreat   icran-dam    by    Patriot,  the 


viiiinofit 
zai'ds. 


ible,  as  to  be  fit  only  for  hounds  and  buz- 


bull  you  named  in  one  of  your  letters,  and  which 
Mr.  Coats  sold  for  500  guineas,  so  that  your  bull 

It  becomes  all  farmers,  let  their  number   be  partakes  of  CoUing's  and  Coats' best  blood." 
few  or  many,  to  keep  such  as  are  best  adapted  to       This  calf  by  Blaze,  out  of  White  Rose,  came 
thv.  ir  particular  purposes  ;  and  this  can  only  be  in  November  1822,  took  the  preiiiiuni  at  our  last 
done  by  making  themselves  acquainted  with    he  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Maryhind,  under  the 
peculiar  properties  and  propensities  of  each  race,  name  "  Pilgrim,"  was  sold  to  Col.  Powel  on  the 

It  is  in  England,  that  the  most  persevering  and  ground,  and  now  bears  at  Powelton,  near  Phila- 
bcst  directed  eflbrts  have  been  made,  to  perfect  detphia,  the  naiiie  "  Wye  Comet,"  of  thi*  ori- 
the  various  breeds,  with  a  view  to  different  pur-gin  and  history  oi  ihese  cattle,  we  find  the  follow- 
poses  ;  and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  it  is  ing  in  the  "  Survey  oe  Durham."  j 


now  umlerstood,  that  by  successive  and  judicious 
selections  and  crossings,  a  breed  of  cattle,  sli'eep, 
or  hogs,  may  in  a  somewhat  longer  process  of 
time,  be  niadtf  ufi,  possessing  any  given  colour, 
shape  or  <|iiality,  with  almost  as  much  certainty 
and  precision,  as  the  manufacturer  can  give  to 


Kdii.  Am.  Farmer. 

THE  TEES  WATER  BREED. 
An  attempt  to  improve  them,  (which  I  suspect 
vas   more    with  regard  to  size,  than  any  other 


The  next  was  a  five  years  old  ox,  of  Mr.  Mil- 
bank,  of  Barningham,  killed  at  Baruardcastle  iu 
April,  iray  >he  weighed — 

lbs. 

Two  for  quarters        1044J 

Two  hind  dit\o         106o' 


Total      2328A 

This  ox  being  at  five  years  old  only  194  lbs.  leSs 
than  Mr.  Hill's  ox  in  weight  of  carcase,  and  hav- 
ing five  stones  more  tallow,  was  certainly  of  a 
superior  breed  for  fatting  at  an  early  age;  and 
most  probably  was  descended  from  the  breed 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Corner. 

At  that  period  it  was  thought  that  no  ox  could 
be  made  properly  fat  under  five  years  old;  and  I 
remember  going  in  the  year  1,'86,  to  see  as  a  cu- 
riosity, a  steer  3i  years  old,  of  Mr.  Robinson's,  of 
Hiitton,  that  was  supjiosed  to  weigh  1120  lbs,  and 
had  been  sold  for  £20.*  But  to  select  a  variety 
to  fatten  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  had  ever  yet 


the   productions  of  the   loom,  such   stripes  andjqu^iity  ,  ^'^  made  by  .Mr.  Michael  Doijinson,  ofl'^e*^"  obtained,  was  left  to  the    breeders  of  the 


texture  as  his  fancy  may  suggest. 


I  the  Isle,  near  Sedgefield,    who  brought   a    bull 


We- shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  suchjout   of  Holland,  that   is  said  to  have"  improved 
inlormation,  as  will  enable  them  to  understand jUie   breed.     A  tew  years   after,  some  other  ad- 


the  characteristic  points  of  the  breeds  now  most 
esteemed  in  that  country,  beginning  with  the 
"  Improved  short  horns,"  which  appear  to  be 
more  in  demand,  and  to  sell  for  higher  prices, 
than  any  other  family  of  cattle  at  this  time. — 
They  were  formerly  found  in  greatest  numbers 
and  perfection  ip  the  county  of  Durham,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Tees,  and  hence  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Tees  water  breed.  But  this  breed  has 
of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  upon,  and 
of  this  stock,  so  meliorated  "  the  improved 
SHORT  HORN,"  is  now  the  established  and  appro- 
priate designation. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
American  Farmer,  that  we  have  this  breed  of 
cattle,  in  their  greatest  purity  and  perfection. — 
In  Massachusetts,  on  the  estates  of  Samuel  Jac- 
ques, Esq.  of  Charlestuwn,  owner  of  Coelebs,  and 
Stephen  Williams,  Esq.  of  Northborough,  owner 
of  Denton — also  a  IjdU  presented  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Society,  by  Admiral  Cof 
.fin  of  the  British  Navy,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
.  setts.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  only  full  blood  stock 
of  this  breed,  male  and  female,  that  we  know 
ot,  are  in  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  H.  Powel,  and 
in  Maryland  at  Wye  farm,  the  elegant 'estate  of 
Col.  Lloyd,  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  may  be 
seen  the  !)uil  Ciiampion,  and  heifers  White  Rose, 
and  Shepherdess,  imported  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
by  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  from  Charles 
Champion,  Esq.  from  whom  Gen.  Van  Ransel- 
laer,  has  ordered  a  bull  and  two  heifers,  to  en- 
rich and  ornament  his  vast  estates  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

The  following  is  the  pedigree  of  Col.  Lloyd's 
bull  Champion,  as  given  in  his  letter  to  J.  S 
Skinner, dated  6th  of  April,  1822. 

"  I  had  named  him  Blythe  Union,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  bred  both  from  Ceiling's  and 
C<  ats'  l)est  blood,  but  I  reejuest  you  will  give  him 
any  name  you  think  most  suitable  ;  if  you  think 
he  deserves  it,  I  shall  he  proud  for  him  to  be 
named  the  C/wm/iion  :  he  "tuas  got  by  Warrior 
for  whose  dam  I  paid  Mr.  Robert  Colling  200 
guineas,  his  dam  was  by  Blythe  Comet,  whose 
dam  I  bought  at  Mr.  Charles  Ceiling's  sale,  for 
170  v.uineas.  Blythe  Comet  was  also  the  sire  of 
the  ox  in  my  group  of  animals  which  you  have, 
and  he  was  bred  in  and  m  from  Comet,'  who  was 
sold  for  1000  guineas,  at  Charles  Ceiling's  sale 
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venturers  went  over  to  Holland,  and  as  great 
bulk,  was  then  considered  as  the  criterion  of 
perfection,  they  brought  home  a  complete  lyery 
animal,  with  immense  buttocks,  which  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief;  but  there  were  some  in- 
telligent breeders  that  steered  clear  of  this  evil  ;* 
and  from  them  the  pure  Tees  water  breed  has 
descended  to  the  present  time,  in  which  were 
united  the  properties  of  feeding  to  great  weights, 
and  being  great  milkers. 

The  visitants  of  Mr..Bakewell  having  seer, 
what  he  had  done  with  the  long  horns,  by  selec- 
tion*; and  at  how  much  earlier  ages  they  got  fat- 
tened, were  induced  to  try  what  could  be  done 
by  similar  means,  with  the  short  horns ;  and  se- 
veral selections  were  made  for  this  purpose  with 
great  success. 

The  first  particular  recorded  instance  of  the 
Tees  water  breed,  for  fat  and  great  weight,  was  an 
ox  of  Mr.  Hill's,  of  Blackwell,  which  was  killed 
at  Darlington  the  17lh  December,  1779,  at  seven 
years  old;  the  particulars  of  his  weight  are  as  fol- 
low: 

lbs. 

Two  fore  quarters 1057 

Two  hind  ditto 1067 


Total 


2278 


*  Of  these,  Mr  Milbank,  of  Darmingham,  and 
Mr.  Croft,  of  Barford,  mere  the  most  eminent — 
and  were  c'msidered  as  having  the  best  and  jiurest 
breed  of  the  district  at  that  /leriod,  (about  70 
years  since  ;J  the  colours  of  their  cattle  ivere  red 
and  ivhite  ;  and  white  with  a  tittle  red  about  the 
neck,  or  roan. 

This  information  was  communicated  by  Mr, 
Thomas  Corner,  now  near  90  years  of  aife ;  and 
Mr.  George  Culteij  says,  that  he  has'  re/ieatedly 
heard  his  father  state  the  same  /mrticulars. 

The  colours  of  the  above  being  similar  to  those 
of  the  fxresent  imfiroved  breed  of  short  horns, 
makes  it  [irobable  that  they  are  descendants  of  the 
same  race. 


present  day  to  accomplish,  who  had  the  judgment 
to  select,  what  accident  threw  in  their  way. 

In  tlie  spring  of  the  year,  Mr.  Basnett,  of 
Darlington,  purchased  a  cow,  with  a  bull  calf  at 
her  foot,  and  putting  her  into  a  good  pasture,  she 
got  so  fat,  it  induced  him  to  dispose  of  her  to  a 
butcher  in  the  August  following,  and  the  calf 
was  sold  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
four  years  old  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Robert 
Colling,  and  Mr.  Waistell,  of  Alihill,  who  at 
that  time  did  not  keep  a  bull  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  serving  their  feeding  cows  ;  but  Mr. 
Colling  finding  him  have  a  great  propensity  to 
get  fat,  sold  him  to  his  brother  Charles  Colling, 
who  was  then  beginning  to  breed,  and  anxious  of 
selecting  those  with  the  best  dispositions  to  fat- 
ten :  for  the  same  reasons,  and  with  the  same 
view,  he  soon  after  purchased  of  Mr.  Maynard, 
of  Ayreholm,  a  cow,  and  a  heifer,  her  daugh- 
ter. 

This  bull  and  cow,  selected  with  so  much 
judgment,  are  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
celebrated  Durham  ox,  and  the  justly  acknow- 
ledged superior  breeds  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Charles  Colling,  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Mason,  are  descended. 

Messrs.  Collings  have  frequently  sold  cows  and 
heifers  for  £lOO,  and  bull  calves  at  £100.  Mr. 
Charles  Colling  has  refused  £500  for  a  cow  ;  and 
in  1807,  Mr.  Mason  refused  700  guineas  for  a 
cow. 

These  gentlemen  let  bulls  out  by  the  year;  the 
prices  from  50  to  100  guineas;  and  the  public 
are  so  fully  convinced  of  their  merits,  that  these 
celebrated  breeders  cannot  supply  the  demand 
from  the  pure  blood,  which  they  are  as  cau- 
tious of  preserving,  as  the  amateurs  of  the  turf 
are  the  breeds  of  their  race  horses,  and  which 
the  takers  of  bulls  are  become  so  A'ell  acquainted 
with,  that  the  prices  they  give,  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  good  qualities  of  the  individuals,  and 
merits  of  their  progenitors — more  regard  being 
paid  to  their  pedigree  than  to  any  thing  else  ;  for 
this  purpose  they  have  books  containing  the  full 
pedigree  of  their  stock,  similar  to  the  stud  book 
of  race  horses,  by  which  any  person  wanting  to 
jiurcliase  any  of  their  stock,  or  to  hire 
may  see  how  they  are  descended. 

Of  the  surprisingly  fat  individuals  of  this  va- 
riety, numerous   instances   might   be  produced: 


bulls, 


*  Four  and  one-fourth  /lence  fier  fiound,  was  a 
great /trice  at  that  time. 
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I  shall  select  one  most  deserving  of  notice,  and 
well  known  in  most  ports  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  ' 

The  Durhsim  Ox ; 

Was  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  of  Ketton.  in 
the  year  1796:  his  form  and  nice  handling,  indi- 
cated every  disposition  to  fatten  at  an  early  age 
and  the  expectations  entertained  of  him  by  the 
best  judges,  were  not  disappointed  :  at  five  years 
old  he  was  not  only  covered  thick  with  fat  upon 
all  the  principal  points,  but  his  whole  carcase  in 
a  manner  loaded  with  it,  and  was  then  thought 
so  wonderful  an  animal,  and  so  far  exceeding 
whatever  had  been  seen  before,  that  he  was  pur- 
chased to  be  exhibited  as  a  show,  by  Mr.  Bul- 
mcr,  of  Harmbv,  near  Bedale,  in  February, 
1801,  for  £140:  at  this  time  he  was  thought  to 
weigh  2352  lbs.,  his  live  weight  being  3024  lbs. : 
this" did  not  arise  from  his  superior  size,  as  will 
be  seen  on  comparison  in  the  following  table  con- 
taining 
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On  the  4th  of  May,'lS01,  for 
On  the  14tli  May,  Mr.  Day  could 

have  sold  him  for 
On  the  1.1th  June,  for 
On  the  Sth  July,  for 

Mr.  Day  preferred  keeping  him,  persuaded 
that  his  merits  -vere  such,  as  would  ensure  him  a 
greater  return  :  but  these  prices  are  strong  proofs 
of  his  very  superior  excellence,  to  whatever  had 
been  seen  in  those  districts  before. 

Mr.  Day  travelled  with  him  nearly  six  years, 
through  the  principal  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  arrived  at  Oxford,  in  Febiuary,  180", 
where  on  the  19th,  the  ox  by  accident  dislocated 
his  hip  bone,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  the 
15th  Aliril,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  killed  ; 
and  notwithstanding  he  must  have  lost  consid- 
erably in  weight,  during  this  eight  weeks  of  ill- 
ness, yet  his  carcase  weighed 

lbs. 
Four  quarters  2  j22 

Tallow  166 

Hide  142* 

This  was  his  weight  at  11  years  old,,under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  six  years  travelling  in  a 
jolting  carriage,  and  eight  weeks  of  painfull  ill- 
ness; had  he  been  kept  quietly  at  Ketton,  and 
properly  fed  until  seven  years  old,  there  is  little 
j doubt  but  he  would  have  weighed  more  than  he 
did  at  ten  years  old,  at  which  age  Mr  Day 
[states,  his  live  weight  to  be  nearly  34  cwt.  or 
I  3780  pounds" 

I  From  which  if  there  be  taken  for 
I     ofi'al 


25 
00 


Estimate   of   the  ex/ierise  and    firqfits   of  culti- 
vating an   acre  of  sand   loam  under  two  dif- 
ferent  courses  of  cro/is. 
EXPENSE— FOUR  YEARS  COURSE. 
J-'irst   Year. 
30  loads  of  long  manure,  30  bush- 
els each,  at  75  cents         .         S22  50 
A  man  one  day  spreading  the  same         50 
Ploughing  §1,  rolling  or  harrow- 
ing 25  cents         .         • 
2  days  planting 

2  do.  harrowing  and  weeding  §1, 
boy  and  horse  25  cents 

2  days  ploughing  and  earthing  or 
hilling 

3  do.  cutting  and  binding 
2  men  1  day  carting  off  and  stock- 
ing 

4  days  husking  and  cribbing   SO 
bushels  corn 

1  day  housing  stalks 
6  quarts   seed  12  cents,   1  bushel 
gypsum  50  cents 


1  25 
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Boy  and  team  half  a  day  harrow- 
ing stock  ground 
Ploughing,  do. 

Sowing  wbeat  and  harrowingin 
5    pecks  seed,  at   gl  25 

Second  Year. 
2  days  cutting  and  binding  wheat     1  00 
2  men  half  a  day  drawing  in  do.  to 

barn  ...  .75 

Threshing  25  bushels  at   6  cents 

per  bushel        .  .        .        1  56 
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i Leaves  the  weight  of  the  carcase      3080  pounds. 

I  Mr.  Charge's  ox  was  of  the  same  breed  as  the 
[Durham  ox,  being  descended  from  a  bull  of  Mr. 
1  Charles  Colling's:  he  had  been  unwell  for  some 
time  before  he  was  killed,  which  reduced  his 
i  weight  considerably,  at  least  112  or  140  pounds. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

The  following  valuable  communication  will  be 
highly  and  justly  appreciated  by  the  good  sense 
of  American  Farmers.  It  will  meet  the  more 
attention,  and  carry  with  it  a  greater  weight  of 
authority  from  the  important  circumstance  that 
the  writer  has  not  given  us  the  s/ieculations  of 
theory,  but  the  results  of  practice.  It  is  a 
plain  unvarnished  matter  of  fact  relation  of  what 
a  cultivator  has  done,  the  means,  expenses,  and 
profits  attending  a  particular  mode  of  husband- 
ry, and  certain  rotations  of  crops  in  a  light  san- 
dy loam. 

We  hope  Mr.  Buel  will  pardon  us  for  print- 
ing the  following  article  with  \iis  name  attach- 
ed, notwithstanding  some  objections  which  he 
stated.  An  anonymous  article  will  make  less 
impression,  and  produce  less  benefit,  other 
things  equal,  than  one  which  has  the  signa- 
ture of  a  well  known,  and  respectable  author : 
and  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Bu- 
el has  no  insurmountable  objection  to  lending 
his  name  to  his  disinterested  and  patriotic  ef 
forts  to  benefit  the  community. 

Edit.  M.  E.  Far. 


Ploughing  and  harrowing  stubble  1  25 
1  lb.  turnip  seed,  and  sowing,   88 

cents,  harrowing  in  do.  25  cts.  1  12  J 
10  loads   manure    and    spreading 

same         ...  .7 

4  days  hoeing  and  thinning  turnips  2 

6  ditto  pulling   and   topping  3 


$6  99  i 


66 
00 
00 


S15  03i 


Mr.  Bulmer  got  a  proper  carriage  made  to  con- 
vey him  in,  and  after  travelling  with  him  fi»e 
•weeks,  sold  him  and  the  earriage  at  Rotheram, 
to  Mr.  John  Day, 


Third  Year. 
1  day  ploughing 
1^   bushels  seed  barley 
10  lbs.  clover  seed  at  10  cents 
Sowing  barley  and  seeds,  half  a  day 
Harrowing  both  ways 
Harvesting  barley  gl,  drawing  in 

75  cents 
Threshing  30  bushels  at  4  cents 


Fourth  Year. 

2  day's  cutting  one  acre  clover 
4  do.  making  liiiy  and  carting  in 


Rent  at  g5  per  annum 

Total  expense  in  4  years        .  .        JSS  35 

PRODUCE. 

70  bushels  sound  corn,  at 

50  cents         .         .         S35  00 
10  bushels  soft  do.  25  cts.       2  50 


1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

y      25 

50 

1  75 

1  20 

S6 

70 

1  00 

2  00 

S3 

00 

• 

20 

00 

*  From  Mr.  Day's  /lamfihlet,  giving  an  ac- 
count if  this  ox,  the  /ilaces  he  was  shewn  at,  and 
distance  travglled,  ditring  the  time  he  was  in  his 
/lotaession. 


4  loads  stalks,  at  gS  50         10  00 


25  bushels  wheat  at  1  25 
2  loads  straw,  at  2  50 


31  25 
5  00 


gsr  50 


7!>  75 


200  bush,  turnips  a»  18  cts.  37  50 
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30  do.  barley,  at  62i  els.  18  75 
2  loads  straw,  at  2  50  5  00 


3  tons  hay,  at  12  50 
Feed  of  aftermath. 


Total  value  of  products 
Deduct  expenses 

Profit  .        .  .  .  : 

or  g36  66  per  annum. 

FIVE  YE.\RS  COURSE. 
first   Year. 
Indian  corn,  as  above 

Second   Year. 
Wheat        .        .  .  .         6  99i 

10  lbs.  clover  seed  and  sowing        1  12J 


23 

75 

3r  50 

3  00 

40 

50 

195 

50 

. 

85 

35 

110   15 


33  62  J 


8  12 


Third  Year. 

Hay  as  above        .        .            .  3  00 
10  loads  manure  to  be  spread  on 

lay        ,            .            .        .  r  66 

I  ploughing  and  2  harrowings  1  50 

1  lb.  ruta  baga  seed        .        .  62§ 

Drilling  in  same             .         .         .  37i 

1    weeding,  four  days        .  2  00 

1  dressing  with  cultivator  or  plough  25 


4  days  pulling  and  topping 

2  00 

$17  41 

Fourth    Year. 

Barley  as  above 

Fifth    Year. 
Clover  as  before 

6  70 
3  00 

Rent  5  years,   at  S5 

§68  85i 

25  00 

Total  expense        ^93  85i 

PRODUCE. 

1st  Year,  corn,  as  before  .        57  50 

2d  Year,  wheat,  do.         .  .         35  75 

3d  Year,  clover,  do.  40  50 

400    bushels  ruta  baga, 

at  lii  cents         .         50  00 


4th  Year,  harley 
5th  Year,   clover 


Produce  in  five  years 
Deduct  expense  and  rent 


§90 

30 

2o 

75 

40 

50 

R248 

00 

93 

85 

S154  15 


Profit 

or  g30  83  per  annum 

I  have  omitted  to  charge  for  threshing  corn 
and  pitting  ruta  baga,  and  to  credit  for  turnip  and 
ruta  baga  tops,  which  may  offset  against  each 
other.  Two  bushels  of  gypsum  should  also  be 
charged,  which  is  sown  upon  the  two  clover 
crops  in  the  five  year  course. 

It  may  he  well  to  remark,  that  potatoes  are 
embraced  with  Indian  corn,  in  the  first  year  of 
each  course,  and  that  so  far  as  the  demand  will 
wnrrant  their  culture,  they  are  more  profitable, 
and  less  exhausting,  than  corn. 

The  above  estimates  are  predicated  upon  my 
own  practice  for  the  last  ti\e  years,  and  are  as 
accurate  as  my  memorarci  ims  and  memory  will 
enable  me  to  make  them,  except  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  labor,  which  is  perhaps  too  low,  though 
it  ex nespnnds  with  average  prices. 

The  propriety  of  appropriating  light  loams 
and  sands  to  convertible  husbandry,  that  is,  to  a 


succession  of  grain,  grass  and  root  crops,  is  ap- 
parent from  several  considerations.  Such  soils 
will  seldom  give  more  than  two  good  crops  of 
grass,  or  grain,  in  succession,  without  expensive 
manuring  or  top  dressing.  Hence  they  are  not 
profitable  for  permanent  grass  or  tillage.  But 
under  good  management,  and  a  judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops,  they  may  be  made  to  improve  in 
quality,  and  to  excel  in  profit  :  l;i  cause  they  can 
be  managed  with  half  the  expense  in  labor  that 
is  appropriated  to  stilF  and  adliuiive  soils  under 
tillage.  The  liistory  of  NorfoitL  husbandry,  af- 
fords a  demoiislratiou  of  these  truths.  Flanders 
exhibits  a  yet  more  striking  evidence  of  their 
correctness.  These  two  districts,  which  are 
mostly  composed  of  sands  and  light  loams,  sur- 
pass all  others  in  neat  and  profiiable  husbandry. 
in  both,  a  rotation  of  crops  is  the  basis  of  im- 
provement. In  both,  bumniur  fallows  are  near- 
ly abolished  ;  and  only  resorted  to  to  cleanse  a 
foul  soil.  In  Norfolk,  it  is  a  general  rule,  never 
to  take  two  white  crops  (such  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley  or  oats)  in  succession,*  while  the  Flem- 
ings are  equally  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of 
the  maxim  which  enjoins  that  no  field  shall  lay 
more  than  ten  days  without  a  crop.f  A  late 
traveller  remarks,  that  he  saw  in  a  large  field, 
in  Flanders  grain  harvested,  and  the  stubble 
ploughed  and  sown  with  turnips  the  same  day 

1  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  each  of 
the  crops  embraced  in  ray  system  of  rotation. — 
And 

1.  Indian   Corn.     This  not   only   gives   more 
food  toman,  and  to  beast,  than  any  other  grain, 
but  it  gives  more  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure, where  the  stalks  are  fed  in  a  well  construct- 
ed yard,  as  they  ever  should   be.     It  is  less  ex- 
hausting  than  other  grain  ;  first,  because   of  its 
broad  and  expansive    s)stem   of    leaves,  which 
draw  largely  upon  the  atmosphere  for  food  ;  and 
second,  because,  under  my   method   of  culture, 
it  is  cut  before  the  leaves  cease  to  perform  this 
office,  and  consequently  before  the  gram  depends 
for  its  nutriment  wholly  upon  the  soil.     It  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  a  loose,  w»rni  soil.     Although 
a  profitable  crop,  on  such  a  soil,  when  well  fed 
and  cleaned,  it  returns  little  or  no  profit  from  one 
that  is  poor,  wet  or   stiff,   1  make  it  the  basis  of 
my  course.     It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  na- 
ked summer  fallow,  in  cleaning  the  ground,  and 
dfconiposing  the    soil.     Although    clay  may  re- 
quire to  be  summer  fallowed,  for  Ihe  further  pur- 
pose  of  pulverizing   a  fallow   crop,  and  that   aj 
hoed  crop,  1   believe  every   i-eflecting  man  will; 
admit,  answers  every  beneficial  purpose  on  light' 
loams  and   sands.      I  spread    my   manure,    and! 
plough   about  the   first  of   May.    I  prefer  thisj 
time,  because   the  clover  has   then  acquired    a! 
good  growth, — and,  turned  under  with  the  ma- 
nure, affords  an  excellent  bed  for  the  roots  of| 
the  grain,  with  ample  room  to  range,  and  abun-| 
dance  of  food  to  nourish.     I  then,  either  with  the| 
roller   or  harrow,    close  the  interstices  between  J 
the  furrows,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gasses,! 
and  to  cover  the  manure  from  the  exhausting  in- J 
fluenceof  the  sun  and  winds.     The  decay  of  the, 
roots  soon  renders  the  ground  permeable  to  heat,| 
light,  air  and   moisture,    which  all  contribute  to 
promote  vegetation.     The  seed  is  then  planted  in 
hills,    at  the  distance  of  30  inches   each  way.      I 
pass  a  harrow,  at  the  first  dressing,   both  ways, 
and  with  the  hoe  do  little  more  than   destroy  the 
weeds  and  grass.      At  the  second  and  last  dres- 
sing, I  plough  shallow,  and  earth  or  hill  slightly, 
taking   care  not  to  disturb   the  routs,  or  to   bring 
the  manure  to  the  surface.      As  soon  as  the  grain 
is  glazed,  which  has  been  invariably  tne  first  week 
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in  September  with  me,  I  cut  the  crop  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  with  a  hemp  hook,  laying  four 
hills  in  a  bundle,  bind  above  the  ears  immediate- 
ly, take  it  off  the  field  on  sleds,  and  stook  it 
near  my  bam — and  husk  it  when  convenient.  By 
this  course  I  save  labour,  double  the  value  of  the 
lodder,  and  clear  my  ground  in  time  for  wheat. 
The  stooks  will  not  injure  if  put  up  wet,  the  ears 
keeping  the  stooks  open  to  the  air.  The  g>  psum 
is  sown  before  the  ground  is  ploughed.  All  other 
things  alike.  I  think  the  clover  lay  increases 
the  crop  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  tends  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  drought. 

2.  Wheat.  The  requisites  for  a  wheat  crop, 
are  a  clear,  mellow  and  rich  tilth.  If  either  of 
these  are  wanting,  or  the  soil  be  very  porous  or 
sandy,  rye  should  be  substituted.  If  long  manure 
is  applied  directly  to  this  crop,  it  introduces 
weeds  and  grass;  and  although  the  straw  may  be 
luxuriant,  the  grain  is  often  light  and  shrivelled. 
If  suffered  to  ferment  in  the  yard,  the  manure 
loses  nearly  half  its  value  in  the  process.  But 
applied  to  corn  and  potatoes  in  the  spring,  it  en- 
riches these  crops  by  its  grosser  and  more  vola- 
tile particles,  loses  its  noxious  seeds,  undergoes 
termentation,  and  becomes  by  the  preparation 
tor  the  wheat  crop,  intimately  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil.  I  harrow  down  the  crowns 
of  the  corn  hills  with  a  heavy  harrow,  plough, 
sow  and  harrow  the  seed  by  passing  the  harrow 
both  ways. 

I  think  you  have  remarked,  that  wheat  will  not 
,^row  in  old  soils  which  do  not  contain  lime.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  calcareous  matter  is  essential  n  a 
^ood  wheat  soil.  .  In  Europe,  it  is  applied  to  » 
great  extent,  in  the  form  of  lime,  marl  and  chalk  ; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  soon  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  two  former.  It  cannot  le  too  often 
mentioned  that  clay  marls  generally  abound  in 
Band  districts,  of  no  great  depth,  as  if  to  incite 
the  research  and  industry  of  ma«  ;  and  that  they 
constitute  the  best  dressing  for  the  soils  which 
cover  them. 

3.  Turnifis.  These  c  nstitute  an  excellent 
preparatory  crop  to  barley,  as  they  leave  the 
ground  clean  and  mellow.  But  how  is  the  crop 
to  be  consumed,  it  will  be  askeJ.  If  near  a 
populous  town  or  village,  they  will  find  a  ready 
sale.  "If  not,  they  may  be  fed  on  the  ground 
during  all  October,  November,  and  part  of  De- 
cember, to  sheep  and  cattle.  And  lastly,  they 
may  be  buried  in  pits,  like  the  Swedish  turnip, 
and  fed  in  the  spring,  when  stock  are  much  in 
want  of  succulent  food.  All  I  raise  are  taken  to 
market  from  the  field.  The  best  crops  which 
I  have  ever  seen,  were  taken  upon  wheat  and 
rye  stubbles.  Sandy  loams  are  the  best  tur- 
nip soils. 

4.  Barley  grows  best  on  sand  loams ;  and  on  those 
is  more  productive  and  profitable  than  oats  or 
rye  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  is  likely  to  increase 
with  the  multiplication  of  our  breweries.  It  is 
recommended  to  roll  the  crop  when  three  or 
four  inches  high.  The  operation  induces  the 
plants  to  throw  up  additional  shoots,  and  faci- 
litates the  growth  of  the  young  grasses. 

5.  Clover.  Upon  this  head  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  except  to  reiterate  your  recommendation 
from  Anderson,  that  when  made  into  hay,  clo- 
ver should  not  be  spread  from  the  swath,  and 
but  slightly  from  the  cock.  It  is  worth  30  per 
cent,  mine,  when  dried  in  swath  and  small  cocks, 
than  when  spread  to  an  intense  sun.  If  intend- 
ed to  stand  more  than  one  year,  I  sow  orchard, 
tall  oat,  or  timothy  grass  seed  with  clover.  1 
prefer  the  two  former  on  account  of  their  early 
maturity  for  the  scythe. 

6.  Ruta  Baga.  The  value  of  this  plant  has 
lately  been  subjected  to  so  full  a  discussion,  that 
I   will  barely  remark,  that  I  have  grown  it  five 
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years,  and    am  confirmed  in   the    utility   of  its  the  "O'Donnell  breed."   During  the  last  summer, 
\a"'.u     .■        .•     .•       V      ,.     ■  .  r   ,         1 1    was   repeatedly    an    eye   witness    to   sixteen 

VVithoutinvestigatingthe  physiology  of  plants,!  quarts  of  my  rich  milk  being  taken  from  one 
It  IS  enough  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  of  these"  cows  atone  milking.  The  sheep  ex- 
they  are  furnished  with  different  systems  ofhibited  were  only  distinguishable  for  the  fine- 
roots  through  which  the  plants  are  principally  iness  of  their  fleeces.  Thev  are  mostly  sprumr 
supplied  with  nourishment;  that  some  of  these! from  the  flock  of  William  R.  Deckenson  Esq 
search  for  food  near  the  surface,  and  that  others; of  Stubenville.  His  fiock  at  this  time 'is  be- 
penetiate  lor  it  deep  in  the  soil ;  that   some  ren-  lieved  not   to   be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Uni- 
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j.-..»,w. ».v^  .^^1  .V  v*\.v|j  111  «.ii\^  OUJ4 ,  LiiaL  3UII1C  len- 
der the  soil  hard  and  compact — others  loose 
and  friable; — that  some  plants  exhaust  the  soil, 
while  others  fertilize  it ;  and  that  the  object  of 
a  rotation  is,  to  make  such  a  selection  from  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  shall  produce  the  greatest  pro 
fit  to  the  cultivator,  without  impovei-ishing  his 
soil.  How  far  the  course  I  have  adopted  is  cal 
culated  to  attain  this  end,  I  leave  for  the  pub- 
lic to  determine.  J.  BUEL. 


ted  States. 

We  had  entered  on  our  list  no  less  than  121 
separate  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  The 
leading  ones  were  woollen  cloths,  carpeting, 
blankets,  flmmels,  casinets,  plaids,  table  linens, 
plain  linens  and  drilling.  Most  of  these  articles 
were  substantial,  and   some  of  them    excellent. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION— AT 
WA-HINGTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  much  disappointed  on  learning  that  in- 
disposition had  prevented  you  crossing  the 
mountains    in  October   last — 1   had    understood 

from  your  friend.  Judge  W .  that  he  expected 

you  in  Pittsburg.  He  would  have  accompanied 
you  to  this  place,  to  witness  our  agricultural 
exhibition.  I  anticipated  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure,  by  surprising  you  with  an  exhibition 
far  beyond  what  you  would  be  led  to  expect  in 
our  Backwoods.* 

It  cannot    be    expected    that    you   should   be 
able   to  publish  the  detailed  account   of  all  the 
exhibitions  in  our  country.     Should  you,    howe 
ver,  find  room,   we    should   be  pleased    to    see 
this  sketch  of  ours  in  the   Farmer. 

The  show  of  animals  far  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine  members  of  the 
association.  Twenty-eight  stallions,  26  brood 
maies,  10  colts,  9  bulls,  SO  head  of  cows,  hei- 
fers, and  calves,  23  full  blooded  merino  bucks, 
S32  full  blooded  ewes,  and  50  lambs  were 
entered,  and  on  the  ground.  The  show  of  hogs 
was  but  small.  Several  of  the  stallions  were 
handsome — none  of  them  first  rate.  Where 
we  had  high  blood  and  fine  figure,  they  wanted 
size.  Many  of  the  brood  mares  were  fine  ;  com 
bining  both  size  and  form.  Some  of  the  culcs 
very  promising.  The  bulls  did  not  come  quite 
up  to  our  expectations — with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  were  barely  passable.  Th' 
cows  and  calves  excited  universal  admira 
tion  An  old  English  farmer  who  happened  to 
be  present,  declared  he  had  rarely  ever  seen  a 
better  collection  ot  cattle.  It  is  but  justice  to  re- 
mark that  almost  every  animal,  of  the  cow 
kind,  on  the  ground,  could  be  traced  back  to 
some  fine  stock,  brought  into  this  countiy  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  late  William  Hoge, 
Esq.    they   were  then    known   by  the   name   ot 

*  Nothing,  truly,  could  have  been  more 
grati lying  than  the  meeting  of  friends  on  such 
an  occasion,  in  a  country  comparatively  new, 
rich  and  flourishing.  If  bur  friends  n  the 
West,  have  not  yet  put  in  practice  all  the 
refinemtnls,  in  practical  husbandry,  their  ex- 
hibitions certainly  excel  in  the  display  of  things 
solid  and  useful— many  which  have  been  held 
in  older  settlements  on  this  side  the  mountains. 
The  foregoing  sketch,  condensed,  but  compre- 
hensive as  it  IS,  gives  a  gratifying  view  of  the 
extent  of  agricultural  intelligence,  and  the  rapid 

progress  of  improvements  which  invari;-bly  re  ...v  .u...-  .,,  ....  i,..  u„<:j  arc  icguiaicu.  i  ne 
suit  from  the  association  oi  industry,  talent,  and  |  movements  of  birds,  however,  furnish  more  in- 
enterpnse,  for  common  benefit.  teresting   results. 

Edit.  ^m.  Far.     '     The  migrations  of  the  feathered  tribes    have 


_  , .....      ^.        ...1.^111        »..V«^\-lltllt, 

The  linen  would  not  have  disgraced  the  looms  of 
old  Ireland.  A  spear  grass  bonnet  made  by  a  Miss 
McLelland,  was  much  and  justly  admired.  It  bore 
comparison  with  a  real  Leghorn,  No.  31.  In  our 
wheat  crops  we  were  rather  disappointed- 
forty  and  a  half  bushels  took  the  first  premium. 
The  applicants  for  corn  had  108,  114,  118,  123 
127,  and  132. 

Enoch  Wright,  Esq.  took  the  highest  premi- 
um for  the  "  best  cultivated  farm,"  twenty 
dollars.  This  I  should  consider  more  honourable 
to  obtain  than  any  granted  by  the   society. 

Although  the  weather  was  wet  and  unfavour- 
able, the  very  numerous  concourse  of  persons 
who  attended  on  both  days,  evinces  the  lively 
interest  that  is  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  our 
population  in  the  success  of  our  society.  The 
astonishing  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
since  its  organization  has  convinced  the  most 
credulous,  of  the  solid  and  permanent  advanta- 
ges arising  from  these  associations,  when  pur 
sued   with  spirit  and  on  uberal  principles. 

I  forgot  to  notice  in  its  proper  place,  that  Mr. 
Moore  produced  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his 
i'amily  had  manufactured  during  the  last  year,  603 
yards  of  cloth—  linsey,  flannel  and  linen,  amount- 
ing in  value,  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars — for  which  he  got  a  premium  of  ten  dol- 
lars— (very  deservedly.) 

NATURAL   HIsrORY.— No.  5. 

(  Continued  from  /lage  268.  J 
3.  Periodical  Migration. — Quadrupeds  in  gene- 
ral, from  their  limited  power  of  locomotion, 
cannot  migrate  from  one  country  to  another' 
with  ease  and  salcty,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
variations  of  temperature  which  accompany  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.     In   the   same  country 


been  the  object  of  popular  observation,  since 
tiie  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah:  "For  the 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the 
swallovy,  observe  the  time  of  their  comimr." 
ch.  vm.  ver.  7).  The  systematical  naturalists 
have  likewise  collected  many  scattered  obser- 
vations, and  the  subject  appears  now  to  be  ca- 
pable ot  receiving  a  satisfactory  illustration.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute- 
ness of  detail,  regarding  the  migrations  of  par- 
ticular species,  but  to  ascertain  the  luwa  of 
migration,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
It    takes  place. 

Before  entering  farther  upon  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  .same  species 
which  IS  migratory  in  one  country,  is  in  .some 
cases  stationary  in  another;  as  the  linnet,  which 
IS  migratory  in  Greenland,  but  stationary  in 
Britain.  In  Britain,  both  male  and  female 
ciialhnches  are  stationary,  while  in  Sweden, 
the  latter  are  migr.Uory.  Some  species  of 
the  same  natural  genus  are  migratorv,  while 
others  are  stationary.  Thus  the  fieldfa're  is  mi- 
gratory, while  the  blackbird  is  permanently  re 
sident.  1    ^ 

Migrating  birds  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  from  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
in  which  they  arrive  or  depart.  To  the 
hist  class  will  belong  those  birds  which  an ive 
in  this  country  in  the  spring,  and  depart  from 
It  in  autumn,  and  are  termed  Hummer  Birds 
of  /ussage.  The  second  will  include  those 
which  arrive  in  autumn,  and  depart  in  sprimr 
and  are  called    IVinter   Bird$  of  Passa-e 

1  HE  Summer  Birds  of  Passage  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  order  or  tribe;  nor  are 
tliey  distinguished  by  similarity  of  habits.  Some 
01  them  belong  to  the  division  of  Water  Fowls 
astiie  terns  and  gulls;  while  others  are  Lam] 
ISirdii,  as  the  swallow  and  corn-crake.  They 
ditter  also  remarkably  with  regard  to  their  food 
1  nus,  the  hobby  is  carnivorous  ;  the  gulls  and 
t>;nis,  piscivorous;  the  swallow,  insectivorous- 
and  the  turtle  dove  and  the  quail,  gr.anivorous'. 
1  hey,  however,  present  one  point  of  resem- 
blance. All  of  them,  during  the  residence  in 
this  country,  perform  the  important  offices  of 
pairing,  incubation,  and  rearing  their  young- 
and  hence  may,  with  propriety,  he  termed  tiie 
natives  of  the  country.  We  hail  their  arrival 
as  the  haroirigers  of  spring,  and  feel  the  lilMuk 
which  tuey  leave  on  their  departure,  althou^U 
It   IS  m  some   measure  supplied   by  another   co- 


partial  migrations  may  take  place,  as  we  wit-|'o">'  o''  the  feailierea  rac'eVwho  "coine"  t'rsDe'nd 
ness  in  the  stag  and  the  roe,  which  leave  theP^'^h  us  the  dreary  mcnttis  of  winter 
alpine  regions  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  1"he  VVixtek  Bikus  of  Passage' have  more 
seek  protection  in  the  more  sheltered  plains.  In  PO"'"  of  resemblance  ainung  themselves  than 
America  some  speciesofthegenus/>!yHisperform|those  of  the  former  divibion.  They  chiefly  be 
still  more  extentive  migrations.  Those  quad-l'ohg  tothe  triDe  of  water  fowls.  Noneof'theni 
rupeds,  however,  which  have  the  faculty  ofji'e  insectivorous,  nd  very  few  are  granivorous 
flying,  as  the  bats,  or  swimming,  as  the  seals!  l'iiK>  chiefly  frequent  the  creeks  and  sheltered 
and  whales,  may  overcome  the  ohstades  whichibayso!  the  se.t,  and  the  inland  lakes  or  thev 
oppose  a  change  of  place,  and  execute  safely  obtain  their  food  in  marshy  grounds  '  or  at  the 
:al  migrations.     Individuals  ot  these  triDesii'ii'''Sms    of    .springs.       Wheii    the    riirours    of 
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■  . ■.ju.v.a.  ..,.g.aiiuii5.  iiiuiviuuaiso!  tnese  iriDes|i"'"S"'s  "i  .springs.  When  the  riirours  of 
le  accordingly  observed  to  avoid  the  extremcsithe  se.ison  are  over,  and  when  other  birds  vrhich 
^i  heat  and  cold,  by  shifting  their  situations  «'£  stationary  are  preparing  for  incubation 
according  tothe  seasons.  The  great  bat  f  re«-|these  talie  their  departure,  to  be  again  siic- 
/leridio  noctulaj,  winch  inhabits  England  du-ceeded  by  our  summer  visitants, 
ring  the  su:nmer,  is  known  to  .spend  its  win-j  We  have  stated  generally,  that  our  summer 
ters  in  a  toipid  state  in  Italy.  The  Greenlandiand  winter  birds  of  passage  visit  us  at  slated 
seal  forsakes  the  icy  shores  which  it  has  fre-jseasons  of  the  year;  that  the  summer  visitants 
quented  during  summer,  and  migrates  south- larrive  in  spring  and  depart  in  autumn  -  and 
wards,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  Iceland.  |that  the  winter  visitants  arrive  in  autum'n  and 
The  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  in  re-idepart  in  spr.ng.  But  the  different  species  do 
ference  to  the  penodical  migration  of  quadru-'not  all  observe  the  same  periods  of  arrival -md 
peds,  are  too  tew  tor  enabling  ui  lo  point  out  departure.  Thus,  among  the  summer  bird's  of 
„!.      "L  "L  '^^'f'^  ,''''■>■    ""'"  ,y'^&"^f^^'-^-     'l>e  passage,    the    wheat-ea      always   precedes    the 


swallow,  while  the  swallow  arrives  before  the 
martin,  and  the  martin  before  the  corncrake. 
Among    the    winter    birds     of    passage,   simi- 
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lar  diff'tiences in  the  lime  of  arrival  are  observa- 
ble. 'I'luis  the  woodcock  precedes  the  fieljlare 
and  the  fieldfare  the  redwing.  The  periods  of 
departure  have  not  been  observed  with  such 
attention,  as  the  subjects  have  then  lost  their  no- 
velty, so  that  we  do  not  readilj'  perceive  their 
absence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  their 
depaiture,  as  well  as  their  arrival,  each  species 
has  its  particular   period. 

The  periods  of  arrival  and  departure,  even 
in  the  same  species,  do  not  always  take  place 
at  exactly  the  same  day,  or  even  month  of  the 
year.  In  different  years  these  vary  several 
■weoks  or  even  months,  and  evidently  depend 
on  very  obvious  circumstances.  The  meanest 
rustic,  in  regard  to  the  summer  biidk  of  pas- 
sage, is  aware,  that  cold  weather  prevents  the 
arri\al  of  these  messengers  of  Kpriiig  ;  and  that 
the  early  arrival  ot  our  winter  birds  ot  passage 
indicates  a  proportionally  early  winter.  The 
same  circumstances  of  tempi  rature  which  re- 
taid  our  summer  visitants  aKo  check  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation.  Hence,  in  all  probauiiity, 
we  might  be  able  to  prognosticate  the  arrival 
ot  thi.se  birds,  by  attending  to  tiie  time  of  tlie 
lei.hi!g  or  tioweiiiig  ot  particular  trees  or  jihiMts. 
As  the  state  of  vegetation  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature ot  the  season,  and  the  lite  ot  insects 
on  the  state  of  vegetation,  -.ve  may  sately  con- 
cluae,  that  the  movements  ot  the  jihytivoruu. 
ancJ  insectivorous  birds  must  be  dependent  on 
the   condition  of  plants. 

LlNNJiUS  bestowed  some  attention  on  these 
comitcltd  circumstances,  in  his  Calendar  oi 
Flora  for  Sweden;  and  bTiLLii^GFLttT  in  th.it 
of  b.ngland.  LiNN^i-us  observed,  that  the  swal- 
low returned  to  6  veden  when  the  bird-clierry 
came  into  leat,  and  when  the  wood-anemone 
flowcreti.  He  also  found  the  arrival  ot  tlie 
nightingale  accomijanied  with  the  leafing  of  the 
elm.  briLLiNKiLtET  says,  that  the  swallow 
returns  to  Norfolk  with  the  leafing  ot  the  hazel, 
and  the  nighungale  with  the  leahng  of  the  sy- 
camore, it  h.is  also  been  observed,  that  the 
cuckoo  sings  when  the  marsh  marigold  blows. 
It  wonlu  tend  greatly  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  wcie  Observations  of  this  sort 
multiplied.  \\c  earnestly  recommend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  ot  the  pratdcal   naturalist. 

Having  thus  oflered  a  few  observa'ions  on  the 
periods  ot  arrival  and  departure  of  migrating 
birds,  let  us  now  enquire  after  l/ie  filaccn  from 
vihfuct  they  come,  and  to  •iuhtc/i  tliey  return.  In 
doing  thi>,  it  will  be  proper  to  bestow  some 
attention  on  the  migration  of  ti.ose  buds  which 
merely  shift  trom  one  part  of  the  i.-,l,ii.d  to 
another.  The  movements  ot  such  birds,  though 
coMtined  within  narrow  bounds,  are  probably 
regulated  by  the  same  laws,  which,  in  the 
other  species,  produce  more  extensive  migra- 
tions, and  have  the  obvious  advantage  of  being 
easily  investigated. 

In  the  inland  districts  of  Scotland,  the  lapwings 
make  their  appearance  al)Out  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary or  the  beginning  ot  March,  and,  after 
fultilling  the  purposes  of  incubation.  Hasten  to 
the  sea-shore,  there  to  spend  the  winter,  and 
to  support  themselves  by  pickini;  up  the  small 
Crustacea  from  among  the  rejectamenta  of  the 
sea.  These  birds  seldom,  however,  remain  all 
winter  on  the  Scottish  shores,  though  thev  are 
always  to  be  found  at  that  season  on  the  southern 
English  shores.  In  that  part  ot  the  island  they 
do  not  perform  such  extensive  migrations,  but 
may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  resident 
birtis.  The  curlew  arrives  at  the  inland  dis- 
trirts  along  with  the  lapwing,  and  departs  in 
company  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Tne 
curlew,  however,  remains,  on  the  Scottish  shores 
during  the  winter.    The  oyster-catcher,  though 


it  breeds  in  Scotland,  retires  to  the  English 
sliores  duiing  the  winter,  and  joins  those  which 
have  remained  there  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. The  black  headed  gull  breeds  both  in 
England  and. Scotland ;  but  it  retires  from  the 
last  mentioned  country,  while  it  continues  re- 
sident in    the  former. 

From  the  examples  quoted,  it  appears  that 
some  birds,  which  are  stationary  in  one  district, 
are  migratory  in  another.  But  that  which 
chiefly  merits  our  consideration  is  the  circum- 
stance of  those  birds,  whose  annual  migrations 
are  confined  to  our  own  shores,  forsaking  the 
high  grounds  on  the  decline  of  summer,  and 
seeking  for  protection  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  a 
warmer  situation.  When  these  migrations  be- 
come more  extensive,  the  bleak  moors  and  shores 
of  Scotland  are  exchanged  for  the  warmer  and 
more  genial  climate  of  England.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  some  of  our  Scottish  summer  visi- 
tants come  from  England,  while  some  of  the 
English  winter  visitants  come  from  Scotland  ; 
the  summer  birds  of  passage  coining  from  the 
south,  and  the  winter  passengers  trom  the  north. 
Ho  those  birds  that  perform  more  extensive 
migrations  obey  the  same  laws? 

.■\s  the  summer  birds  of  passage  are  more  in- 
teresting to  us,  since  they  perform  the  great 
work  of  incubation  in.  our  country,  than  the 
winter  birds  of  passage,  which  are  the  hHrbui- 
gers  ot  storms  and  cold,  and  only  wait  the  re- 
turn ot  spring  to  take  their  leave  of  us,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  find  out  the  winter  residence 
of  the  former,  before  we  attempt  to  discover 
the  summer  haunts  of  the  latter.  Natural  his- 
tory, it  is  true,  i"  still  in  too  imperfect  a  state 
to  enable  us  to  point  out  with  certainty  the  re 
treats  ot  all  those  birds  which  visit  us  during 
summer.  But  enough  appears  to  be  known  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  these 
migrations  are  regulated  in  a  number  of  birds; 
and  as  thti  points  of  resemblance  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  are  numerous,  we  can  rea 
son  from  analogy  on  saler  grounds  with  regard 
to  the  remainder. 

(  To  be  centinued.) 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 
On  the  appelatives,  qualities,  habits  and 
defects  of  horses. 
(Continued  from  jYo.  34,  page  267,  Vol.  5.) 
As  for  the  size  of  horses,  perhaps  sixteen 
hands  ought  to  be  the  extreme,  for  whatever 
purpose,  eitlier  of  saddle  or  draught,  I  believe, 
on  the  strengtii  of  my  own  experience,  and  what 
I  more  respect,  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
had  the  li>ngest  and  greatest  practice,  that  all 
possible  advantages  may  be  co.icenlred  within 
that  compass,  and  numberless  disadvantages  re- 
sul'ing  from  over-size,  avoided.  It  has  been 
said,  that  "  a  great,  good  horse,  will  beat  a  .'it 
tie  one  ;"  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  where  the 
goodness,  in  all  points,  is  equal,  the  largest  must 
be  the  best ;  but  we  generally  find,  in  all  animals, 
that  as  they  advance  beyond  the  usual  standard, 
they  lose  in  symmetry  and  propoition  as  they 
gam  in  bulk.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  man,  of  six  feet 
high,  well  shaped.  Auiong  horses,  perhaps,  the 
smallest  size,  or  ponies,  are  upon  the  average, 
of  the  truest  make.  Fhe  Latins  say,  Inent  sua 
gratia  fiarvis — what  is  little,  is  pretty. 

A  hunter,  or  charger,  should  be  between  fif- 
teen hands,  and  fifteen  three.  It  is  obvious,  that 
in  the  field,  low  horses  can  never  clear  theii 
leaps  so  well,  or  carry  a  man  so  gallantly  over 
the  country,  as  those  of  a  commanding  siie, — 
The  most  advantageous  height  ot  a  hack,  is  ue- 
tween  fourteen  and  fifteen  hands  one  iiicli,  A 
lady's   horse,    either  for  road  or  field,  should 


never  exceed  fifteen.  The  convenience  of  ponies 
and  galloways,  for  the  summer  season,  and  their 
inconvenience,  in  deep  roads  and  viirty  weather, 
ar.-  in  the  way  of  every  body's  observation. 

It  is  a  truth,  like  numberless  others,  much 
better  known  than  practised,  that  horses  should 
never  be  put  to  severe  labour  whilst  young.  Oar 
doing  so  much  violence  to  their  strength,  in  this 
country,  whilst  their  sinews  are  yet  too  flexi- 
ble and  tender,  and  have  not  acquired  due  sub- 
stance and  tensity,  is  the  occasion  of  their  grow- 
ing old  so  soon,  and  becoming  at  such  a  prema- 
ture period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for  any, 
but  the  lowest  drudgery.  We  have  had  some 
instances  of  horses  reaching  forty  years  of  age, 
but  thirty  seems  to  be,  in  general  their  latest  pe- 
riod ;  and  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  date 
of  three  score  and  ten.  As  man  is  in  the  flower 
of  his  strength,  from  thirty  five  to  forty  years  of 
age  ;  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  horses  would 
be  in  the  highest  state  of  perfect-on,  for  strength, 
toughness,  vigour,  and  expertness  at  their  busi- 
ness, from  ten  to  fifteen,  were  we  honest  and 
humane  enough,  to  allow  them  the  fair  chances 
of  existence.  That  such  theory  will  not  treach- 
erously aliandon  us  in  practice,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  I  have  reason  to  be  convinced,  from  some 
pleasing  experiments  of  my  own,  and  from  the 
observation  of  those  of  other  people.  What  a 
happy  plan,  where  we  can  make  humanity  and 
interest  coincide — but  tbey  do  not  always  coin- 
cide !  What  a  saving  to  individuals,  and  the 
country  at  large,  to  double  almost  the  period  of 
service  in  that  vast  number  of  our  horses,  which 
are  now  prematurely  torn  to  pieces,  and  destroy- 
ed. I  shall  embrace  every  opportunity  which 
presents,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  point  out 
the  means  most  conducive  to  this  desirable  end. 

Horses  for  slow -draft  (the  least  injurious  of 
all  their  laoour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  work,  in 
careful  hands,  even  at  two  years  old,  without 
sustaining  any  injury;  audit  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  :  but  great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  never 
to  put  them  upon  long  and  heavy  jobs,  or  subject 
them  to  heats  and  colds,  and  piercing  winds  ; 
and,  in  i)articular,  not  to  sM-aiii  them  at  dead 
pulls  ;  for  amongst  an  infinity  of  accidents,  to 
which,  in  that  green  age,  they  are  liable,  hurts 
in  the  loins  are  to  be  apprehended,  from  which 
they  never  after  recover.  Every  body  will  tell 
you  that  road-horses  and  hunters  should  not  be 
worked  until  five  years  old ;  and  it  is  most  true  : 
the  latter,  indeed,  ought  not  to  endure  many  se- 
vi  re  runs,  the  first  season.  But  it  is  not  enough, 
that  young  horses  are  not  worked  hard  ;  that  is. 
to  say,  ridden  fast,  or  long  journeys ;, for  what- 
ever bone  they  may  have,  no  high  weight  ought 
to  come  upon  their  backs,  until  they  have  attain 
ed,  at  least,  five  years'  growth.  From  the  im- 
provident custom  of  over-weighting  them  too 
early,  even  if  tliey  are  ridden  slow,  arise  wind- 
galls,  splents,  spavins,  weakness  of  the  joints, 
and  that  common  tribe  of  detects,  which  are  the 
consequence  of  over-stretched  ligaments. 

The  English  have  been  ridiculed  bv  foreign- 
ers, for  "  making  curtails,"  both  upon  their  kings 
and  their  horses.  As  to  those  made  upon  the 
latter,  I  tiiink  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utili- 
ty. Loii,g  tails,  for  whicu  some  people  are  such 
warm  advocates,  setting  aside  the  ineommodity 
to  the  rider,  of  being  fanned  by  them,  dirty  or 
clean,  do  not  in  their  appearance  convey  that 
idea  of  expedition  upon  which  our  affections  are 
so  bent  in  this  country  ;  buckled  up,  they  to  be 
sure  have  the  air  militaire,  im;  do  nut  look  sports- 
man like,  which  is  our  mark.  A  horse  will 
cany  even  a  better  lull  tail  ^a  long  one  I  mean) 
ior  having  been  docked  ;  and  it  is  an  old  op  nun, 
.viiicli  carries  a  shew  of  reason  with  it,  that  by 
aoridging  the  taiU,  you  strengthen  the   loins  of 
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tised,  by  designing  men,  who  puff  off  their  ma- 
chines, as  possessing  energy  tar  beyond  their  ac- 
tual power. 

When  any  animal  moves  at  its  greatest  speed, 
it  oveiconies  no  resistance,  excej^t  what  results 
from  its  own  weight;  and  consequently,  in  that 
case,  produces  no  useful  effect.  It'  it  be  resist- 
ed by  a  force  equal  to  its  strength,  no  motion 
will  ensue  ;  and  of  course,  no  useful  effect  be 
produced.  It  is  then  at  what  is  vulgarly  called, 
"  a  aead  pull."  Between  these  extremes,  an 
endless  variety  of  cases  may  be  assumed,  in 
which  the  animal  will  overcome  any  assigned 
resistance  less  than  its  whole  strength,  and  move 
with  a  determinate  velocity  ;  but  which  will 
be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  resistance 
is  augmented.  The  question  then,  is,  from  ha- 
ving given  the  greatest  velocity  of  an  animal, 
when  moving  without  resistance,  and  also  the 
greatest  resistance  it  can  counteract,  without 
movmg,  to  determine  the  Vrlocity  with  which 
it  should  move,  and  the  resistance  it  should 
overcome,  so  that  the  useful  effect  may  be  the 
greatest  possible:  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  that  the  veh  city  with  which  the  animal 
moves,  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of  resistance 
overcome,  shall  be  the  greatest  possible  ? 

Mathematicians  demonstrate,  and  experience 
proves  that  when  the  animal  moves  with'  one 
ihird  of  its  greatest  velocity,  without  resistance, 
and  overcomes  a  resistance  which  is  four  ninths 
,)f  the  greatest  it  can  sustain  at  a  dead  pull, 
I  he  useful  effect  will  be  the  greatest  possible, 
lor  if  either  the  I'esistance  or  velocity  be  in- 
creased beyond  those  quantities,  the  other  must 
i)e  diminished   in   a  greater  proportion,   or  else 

he  animal  will  not  be  able  to  continue  the  ac- 
lion,  during  the  usual  hours  of  daily  labour, 
jtlut    examples   explain  things  best. 

If  a  man  can  just  counteract  the  force  of  60 
lbs.  suspended  vertically,  by  means  of  a  rope, 
j^assing  over  a  pulley,  and  drawn  horizontally, 
:it  the  height  of   his  breast;  and  if  he  can  walk. 

here  required  ;  and  what  will  weigh    more  thani^'t  t^f   •'ate   of  six    feet   per  second,  when  unre^ 
'  -  -  .        .  ■^  .  i^Q  j-jj,.. Isisted  ;    then    will   the  third  of  six,    or  two    feet 

per  second,  (that  is  one  and  five-elevenths  of  a 


horses.  As  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  tails  of 
horses,  is  of  a  general  nature,  I  may  as  well  siy 
it  in  this  place,  and  have  done  with  it.  It  has 
ever  been  my  favourite  study,  when  leisure  was 
permitted  me,  to  endeavour  by  all  feasible  means, 
to  lessen  the  miseries  of  animals,  and  it  is  true, 
this  principle  h.is  often  forced  me  to  turn  execu 
tinner.  I  had  heard  of  many  accidents,  some  ot 
them  fatal,  froin  horses  being  docked  at  too  late 
a  period,  and  by  bungling  blacksmiths;  and  in- 
deed I  had  seen  several  operations  of  the  kind, 
which  made  me  sick.  It  occurred  to  me,  that 
colts  ought  to  be  docked  early,  wb'lst  the  tail  is 
tender  and  grisley  ;  which  operation  I  eve-  a  - 
terwards  performed,  upon  my  own,  myself,  with 
a  good  sharp  kitrhm  knife,  with  all  yjossible 
success,  and  which  1  wish  to  recommend  as  a 
general  custom.  The  two  last  1  docked,  were, 
one  about  three  months,  the  other  about  three 
weeks  old  ;  the  one  got  by  a  cart,  the  other  by  a 
bred  horse.  These  colts  were  perfectly  tame 
and  handy,  a  state  in  which  I  always  chuse  to 
ha'  '  them,  and  whilst  eating  a  few  carrots,  they 
suffered  me  to  tie  their  hair  up  secundum  artem, 
and  to  make  the  stroke,  which  curtailed  them  in 
an  instant;  and  with  so  little  pain,  that  they 
scarcely  left  their  carrots.  The  usual  quantity 
taken  off,  agrees  in  length  with  the  width  of  a 
man's  hand  ;  but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  rather 
more  from  the  consideration  of  its  being  done  so 
early.  The  bred  colt  was  so  indifferent  about 
the  matter,  that  he  suffered  me,  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  to  lay  hold  of  his  tail  again,  and 
make  a  ligature  to  stop  the  blood.  If  a  flux  of 
blood  be  not  desired,  a  ligature  may  be  made, 
previously  to  the  operation  :  but  in  case  of  ple- 
thora, du'lness,  or  heaviness  about  the  head  and 
eyes,  it  may  be  presumed  that  bleeding  will  bene 
fit  the  colt,  and  the  wound  may  be  entirely  ne- 
glected. If  any  application  be  thought  necessa- 
ry, nothing  is  so  proper  as  French  brandy.  No 
twitching,  trammelling,  searing  with  hot  irons, 
nor  any  of  the  barbarous  Vulcaniafl  apparatus,  is 


all  the  rest,  witk  certain  of  my    readers- 
rier's  bill.         (  To  lie  continued.) 

TO    THE    KDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HORSE  POWEU— What  does  it  mean? 
Dear  Sir, 

There  is  a  vast  advantage  in  clear  and  definite 
ideas.  Indeed  nothing  useful  is  to  be  accom- 
plished wi.hout  them.  We  hear  every  day  of 
steam  boats — of  niachines — of  engines — of  so 
many  horses  poiver.  We  meet  witii  a  steam 
engine  in  this  place  of  so  much  power — with 
one   in   another    place,   of   50    per    cent,    more 

po\.  cr of  another    in  a   third  place,    of  double 

the  power  of  the  first — and  all  called  a  twenty 
horse   power.       This  leads    to,    and    keeps    up 


number  44,000,  for  the  measure;  and  this  mul" 
tii)lied  by  600,  the  minutes  in  10  hours,  will  give 
26,400,000,  for  the  measure  of  one  horse  power, 
during  a  working  day.  Let  us  now  compare 
our  horse  power  with  that  of  a   steam  engine. 

We  are  told  that  a  hundred  weight  of  coals 
burned  in  a  steam  engine,  will  raise  20,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  water,  24  feet  high.  Now,  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  62  1-2  lbs.  ;  and,  therefore, 
20,000,  must  weigh  1,250,000  lbs. — This  multi- 
plied by  24,  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised, 
gives  30,000,000,  for  the  measure  of  the  effect 
produced;  which  being  divided  by  264,000,000, 
gives  eleven  and  four-elevenths.  Hence  it  ai)pears 
that  112  lbs.  of  coals,  would,  in  such  an  en- 
gine, be  equivalent  to  more  than  eleven  days 
labour  of  one  horse. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  the  weight  in  pounds, 
which  any  agent  can  raise  in  one  second,  be 
multiplied  into  the  height,  in  feet,  through  which 
it  is  rai'.ed,  and  the  product  divided  by  7J4 ; — 
or  if  the  weight  raised  in  one  minute,  be  mul- 
tiplied into  the  height,  and  divided  by  44,000, 
the  quotient,  in  either  case,  will  express  the 
number  of  horse  power,  to  which  that  agent  is 
equivalent.  .^nd  if  the  whole  weight  raised 
be  multiplied  into  the  height,  and  divided  by 
26,400,000,  the  quotient  will  express  the  num- 
ber of  days  labour  of  a  draught  horse,  capable 
of  producing  the  same  effect. 

Your's  &c. 

J.  D.  C. 

to    the    editor    of    the  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

December,  27,  1823. 
THR.\SHING  MACHINE. 
Dear  Sir, 
Useful  macliinery  is  increasing  among  us — «nd 
that  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,   it  is   be- 
lieved, Hotwithstanding  the  wonders  in  th,;  world 
of  steam,  must  continue  to  de])end  chiefly  on  the 
im])etus  received  from    the    animal  fibre — from 
bone,  muscle  and  sinew. — There  are  various  ways 
of  applying  a  horse  to  a  machine;  and,  no  doubt. 


with  diftcient  degrees  ot  advantage.     The   most 
mile  per  hour,)   be  the  velocity  with   which  hejcommon  is  to  hook  the  singletree  to  the  end  of  a 


must  move,  and  four-ninths  of  60,  or  27  lbs. 
nearly,  the  resistance  he  will  overcome,  when 
he  produces  the  grctest  useful  effect — and  if 
we  multiply  the  velocity  (2)  by  the  resistance 
(27)  overcome,  the  result,  54,  will  he  the  nu- 
meral measure  of  such  a  man's  power,  when 
exerted  in   drawing   horizontally. 

Again,  suppose  420  lbs.  to  be  the  weight 
which  a  stout  draught  horse  can  just  counter- 
act, when  suspended  as  above,  and  connected 
to  his  collar  in  the  usual  way;  and  that  twelve 
feet  per  second  is  his  greatest  rate  of  walk- 
ing when  unimpeded  ;  then,  according  to  the 
above  rule,  four  feet  per  second,  (or  two  and  ten- 
eleventh  miles  per  hour)  will  be  his  rate  ot 
great  confusion  in    all   the  talkers   on  this   sub-  moving,     and   four-ninths    of    420,   or     1S7   lbs 


ject — hut  what  is  much  wor^e,  it  engenders 
disputes,  and  bad  feelings,  and  animosities  be- 
tween purchasejs  and   makers  of  engines 

Is  there  any  real  and  bx  d  standard  in  this 
matter  ?  Do  have  the  goodness  toiequests  m 
one  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  to  state 
clearly  the  facts.  How  do  you  try  the  power 
of  a  horse  ?  How  many  pounds  weight,  and  in 
what  position  ;  and  nnder  what  precise  circum 
stances,  is  any  fon  e  considered  equal  to  tlie 
•average  power  of  the   horse .'  A.  B. 

answer  to  the  abovf  from  otfE  OF  our 

MUCH  esteemed    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sir, 

The  term   "  Horse    Poiver"    is   much   more 
generally     used    than    understood.       The     con- 


nearly,  his  draught,  when  the  useful  effect  is 
the  greatest:  and  consequently,  4  times  ISf,  or 
748  will  be  the  measure  of  one  horse  power 
But  we  have  just  seen  that  54  is  the  measure 
of  one  man's  power,  in  like  circumstances  ; 
and  54  being  contained  nearly  14  times  in  748, 
indicates,  that  one  horse  drawing  horizontally, 
is  equal  to  14  men.  Here  we  may  observe,  that 
at  a  dead  pull,  seven  men  would  be  equivalent  to 
one  horse ;  (for  7  times  60  is  420)  but  as  we  sup- 
pose the  speed  of  the  horse  to  be  doubh;  that 
of  the  man,  it  will  require  double  the  number, 
to  produce  the  same  useful  effect. 

Since  the  number  748  expresses  the  power  of 
one  horse  for  one  second  of  time  ;  60  times  the 
same,  ■or  44,8800  will  express  his  power  for  one 
minute.      But   on  account  of  friction  and  other 


sweep,  or  lever,  passing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
main  wheel.  You  often  see  a  horse  with  his 
withers  between  a  fork,  or  a  gothick  arch,  de- 
scending f;om  the  end  of  a  lever,  oi- the  rim  of 
a  whei.'.  Sometimes  you  see  him  mounted  high 
upon  the  top  of  a  verticle  wheel,  his  forefeet 
moving  down  hill,  or  on  a  level,  and  his  hinder 
feet  climbing  up  liill.  Sometimes  he  is  placed 
upon  a  platform,  framed  to  the  main  wheel,  either 
horizontal,  or  at  various  angles  of  inclination. — 
Thus  making  him  step,  as  the  platform  turns 
under  him,  either  horizontally,  or  constantly  up 
hill.  1  have  once  seen  a  poor  devil  fixed  inside' 
of  a  verticle  wheel,  and  one,  not  of  large  diame- 
ter either,  continually  loosing  the  power  of  his 
hinder  feet,  from  pushing  against  a  curve,  re- 
ceding upwards,  and  constantly  clawing  up  hi!!, 
with  his  fore  feet.  Every  muscle,  and  sinew,  and 
nerve  of  the  poor  de\il  was  on  the  strain — even 
to  look  at  him,  put  me  in  agony,  and  I  thought 
the  person,  who  forced  him  to  work  thus,  de- 
served the  rack. 

It  is  of  much,  and  real  consequence  to  farmers, 
particularly,  sir,  to  have  a  clear  and  intelligible 
statement,  and  if  practicable,  demonstration, 
of  the  mode  tf  afiplying  the  /lower  of  a  horse, 
■with  the  greatest  efficiency  to  a  machine.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  say  he  had  a  machine,  which 
liad  long  been  smart  labour  for  six  mules,  at- 
tached in  the  first  described  mode — that  he  had 
so  altered  his  fixes,  as  to  place  three  animals  oa 
an  inclined  plane,  how,  or  at  what  angle  of  incli- 
nation I   know   not,  but  that  the  three   kept  his 


sequences  is,  that  impositions  are  frequently  prac-  obstacles,  let  us,  with  Mr.  Watt,  lake  the  round  machine  in  full  operation,  with  much  less  exer 


Xo.   43.] 


/VVJKUIC'AN   FAIlMKiSi. 
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tion  ai>d  fatigue,  tliaii  the  six  had  suffered  in  the 
first  mode,  here  is  a  secret  certainly  worth  know- 
ing. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  endeavour  to 
elicit  the  exjierivnce  of  practical  men  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  statement  to  be  really  useful,  should 
be  full  and  precise,  that  any  good  carpenter 
could  work  by  its  directions.  'Ihe  information 
desired  is,  the  mode  of  u/i/Jyin^  the  /tower  of 
one  or  more  horses  to  machinery  lultli  lite  ^reat- 
ett  efficiency.  A  bUBbCklUEk. 

Lands  beint;  exemfiied  from  liability  for  debt, 
•would  favour  im/trovemenls — lessen  ruinous 
credits — check  nefarious  s/ieculutions,  and  ftro- 
mote  Ihe  moral  and  monied  interests  of  the 
community. 

[A  pamphlet,  on  various  subjects  of  state 
policy,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Alfred  Moore, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North 
Carolina,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 
is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Judge  Murphy,  the 
father  of  the  extensive  plans  of  internal  im- 
provement, now  progressing  in  that  state.  The 
idea,  that  exempting  lands  from  sale  for  debt, 
would  increase  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
was  to  nie  new ;  but  when  presented  to  me, 
1  was  instantly  impressed  with  the  justice 
and  the  importance  of  it.  As  intimately 
connected  with  agricultural  improvements,  this 
brief  extract  from  the  concluding  part  of  the 
pamphlet  is  offered  to  the  American   Farmer. 

A.  li.] 

The  laws  respecting  creditor  and  debtor  must 
be  changed,  otherwise  the  poor  are  destined 
forever  to  remain  the  slaves  of  the  rich,  the 
imprudent  to  be  sacrifictd  by  the  cunning,  and 
property  to  be  the  sport  of  nefarious  spe- 
culation. We  must  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt ;  we  must  exempt  the  soil  of  North-Ca- 
rohna  from  liability  for  debt.  Let  not  th  i 
change  afiect  existing  debts ;  let  society  pre- 
pare for  the  change;  let  the  General  Assem- 
bly fix  a  distant  (Jay,  after  which  if  debts  be 
contracted,  the  creditor  shall  not  look  to  the 
person  of  the  debtor,  nor  to  his  lands,  for  satis- 
faction. And  I  would  go  further,  and  exempt 
the  furniture  of  his  house,  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  milch  cows,  of  horses  to  cultivate  his 
farm,  his  farming  utensils,  and  provision  for 
the  support  of  his  family  tor  at  least  six  months. 
What  would  be  the  consfcr,uences  i" 

1.  The  poor  would  enjoy  that  equality  in  so- 
eiety,  which  the  frame  of  our  government 
promises  to  them,  but  which  they  have  never 
yet  enjoyed. 

2.  The  poor  class  of  the  community  would 
improve  in  their  social  and  moral  character ; 
they  would  acquire  a  sentiment  of  independence, 
and  cherish,  love,  and  defend  their  country  and 
its  laws. 

3.  That  vile  speculation  which  fattens  upon 
human  misery  would  be  in  great  part  suppres- 
sed. 

4.  An  effectual  check  would  be  given  to  that 
extensive  system  of  credit,  which  is  often  as 
injurious  to  him  who  gives,  as  it  is  to  him  who 
receives  it. 

5.  Men  would  be  trusted  for  their  honesty, 
and  not  for  their  property  ;  and  in  this  way, 
sound  morality  would  be  encouraged. 

6  The  agriculture  of  the  state  would  improve 
rapidly :  it  will  derive  more  encouragement 
from  this  change  in  our  laws,  than  from  all  the 
bounties  and  premiums  which  the  wealth  of 
the  state  ran  give.  A  man  will  have  some 
heart  to  build  a  good  house,  and  to  make    a 


good  plantation,  when  he  knows,  that  let  him 
!(C  unfortunate  or  imprudent,  his  house  and 
plantation   will  remain  his  own. 

7.  Emigration  would  be  checked.  The  poor 
would  become  endeared  '.o  their  native  state, 
and  not  change  their  certain  condition  here, 
for  an  uncertain  one  elsewhere. 

8.  People  from  other  states  would  emigrate 
to    North-Carolina. 

9.  The  value  of  our  lands  would  greatly  in- 
crease. This  may  be  seen  on  the  Virginia  line  ; 
where  a  space  of  twenty  feet  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  one-half  in  the   price  of  lands. 

I  love  North -Carolina  ;  she  gave  me  birth! 
her  soil  covers  the  bones  of  my  family  ;  and  1 
hope  will  cover  mine.  Let  us  honour  her  soil  ; 
let  us  render  it  sacred.  Let  it  neither  be  taken 
in  execution,  nor  charged  with  mortgages  nor 
deeds  of  trust.  Let  us  impose  no  restraint  on 
its  alienation,  but  declare  it  shall  remain  fiej 
from  the  pollution  of  debt.  IJlessed  will  be  the 
day,  when  this  shall  be  done  !  (!)n  that  day 
shall  the  poor  man  hold  up  his  head  and  none 
shall  make  him  afraid;  on  that  day  shall  the 
mother  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  gla  1- 
ncss  shall  be  in  her  heart ;  on  that  day  will 
honesty  and  industry  receive  a  new  impulse, 
and  love,  respect  and  reverence  for  North- 
Carolina  and  her  laws,  be  cherished  by  her 
people.  May  you  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  live  to 
see  that  day  !  It  will  be  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
and   rejoicing. 

Your's, 

./if   Citizen  of   Orange. 

12th  November,  1823. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Sheppard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
uary,   eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


.\  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
i'veredi'rom  Dugan's  Insjiection  Warehouse,  du- 
ing  thetpiarter,  comnieiiting  the  first  .Monday 
in  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  eLiding  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domestic 

growth. 


lirowth  not 
ot  tliU 
uate. 


Koiii. 
spccttd. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


8C 


10 


90 


Number  de- 
livered. 


129 


71 


200 


DdinfStic 
g^o^^th. 

Gr()«  til  not 
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state. 

Ht^iu- 
specied. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

205 

19 

9 

233 

Number  de- 
livered. 

205 

35 

240 

LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  6,  1824. 
True  Copy,  from  the  original    report   on  file 
in  t hit  office. 

B.  HAH  WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de 
livered  from  Patterson's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Baltimore,  commencing  on  the  eighteenth  day 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty - 
three,  and  endiug  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domestic 
growth. 


Number  in- 
s))ected. 


27 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Gruw  th  not 
of  this 
statt;. 


Ke-ii»-  , 
spevted. 


27 


JAMES  HOLLINGSHEAD,  Inspector 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  7,   1824 
'true  Copy,  from    the  original   report  on   file 
in  thU  office. 

B.   HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


RICHARD  WATERS,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  7,  1324» 
True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  i.i 
this  office. 

B.  H.\RWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 

FROM  POULSON's  AMERICAIJ  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

ECONOMY. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  experiment, 
actually  made  in  order  to  acertain  the  compara- 
tive expense  of  oil,  and  candles.  Ar.  ordinary 
Glass  Lamp,  with  a  flat  wick  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  was  placed  beside  a  Mould  Candle,  of 
the  size  called  sixes,  and  both  allowed  to  burn 
16h  hours  without  being  moved.  In  that  period 
of  time  2  candles  and  3-5  were  consumed,  and  a 
fraction  less  than  one  third  of  a  pint  of  oil.  (A 
pint  weighed  15i  ounces,  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed was  5  ounces.) 

From  the  experiment,  it  appears  that  one  gal- 
onof  oil  will  burn  402  hours  and  3-5,  and  that  it 
requires  10  and  3-5  pounds  candles,  to  burn  the 
same  time,  so  that  supposing  nil  to  be  75  cents 
per  gallon,  it  will  be  equal  in  expense  to  Mould 
Candles,  at  7  cents  perpound. 

As  oil  may  be  purchased  for  less  than  75  cents, 
and  in  the  ordinary  use  of  candles  there  is  a  con- 
siderable waste  from  their  being  moved,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  oil  are 
very  great. 

A  HOUSEKEEPER. 

TOOTH  ACHE. 

In  consequence  of  having  read  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Federal  Gazette  a  few  evenings  ago, 
respecting  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  the  tooth 
ache,  when  produced  by  its  decay,  I  was  indu- 
ced  to  obtain  a  small  vial  of  the  Elixir  of  Macia 
and  on  applying  a  portion  of  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  small  piece  of  cotton  saturated  and 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  an  instanta- 
neous relief  was  obtained.  I  ca<i  only  attribute 
this  wonderful  and  certain  remedy  for  a  most  in- 
tensely distressing  pain  to  the  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic and  antiscoptic  qualities  of  ihe  Elixir, 
and  as  such  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  suffering,  being  convinced  from  ex- 
perience that  the  cure  is  certain  and  effectual 

ONE  OF  THE  RELIEVED. 

VEVAY  WINE. 

The  present  season  has  been  unusually  favora- 
ble to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  place.  About  5.500  gallons  of  wine 
have  been  made  by  six  dressers. 

Two  situations  aiipear  to  be  particularly  favor- 
able  for  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  vine  ;  one 
upon  the  margin  of  large  rivers,  and  the  other 
upon  high  elevated  places.  No  part  of  the  globe 
IS  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  to 
iiroduce  the  most  exquisite  wines,  than  the  rich 
ground  on  the  margin  of  the  large  western  rivers 
—we  are  pleased  to  see  the  exertions  made  use 
ol  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wine 
in  this  neighborhood — Jndimia  Register. 


;H. 


A.VJKltlCAN  FAUMEll. 


[January  16,  18g4. 


The  Messrs.  Scluiyler's,  of  Troy,  have  in  their 
possession  a  pij;,  of  the  grass  l)ree(l,  three  years 
old,  which  wtighs  twelve  hundred  and  thinij-ttvo 
fioundu  .'  He  measures  nine  feet  in  length,  two 
feet  five  inches  across  tlie  back,  and  round  the 
girtli  seven  feet  two  incites.  If  not  sold  tliis  win- 
ter, litis  /li^  will  he  sent  lo  New  York  in  the 
spring, 


l^li^  1^A:^MM^. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  16,  18^4. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTUltAL  SOCIETY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, held  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  R.  G. 
Harper,  on  Wednesday  last,  was  well  attend- 
ed ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  with  rcfer- 
'ence  especially  to  future  eiforts  and  exhibi- 
tions were  canvassed  with  an  earnestness,  and 
in  a  temper  highly  promising  to  the  lauda 
ble  objects  of  the  institution.  The  memorial 
to  the  LcfjislaUire  of  the  state,  prepared  by 
the  President,  at  the  instance  of  the  Society, 
praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  foi' 
pecuniary  aid,  was  submitted,  app'roved,  and 
siarned  by  the  members  present.  The  Com- 
mittee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  to  P'"^- hupH  .  t  f,., 
pare  a  scheme  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at 
the  nsxt    exhibition,    begged    to     be    indulged 


THE  HORSE,  ill  reference  to  the  general  pur- 
poses  and  labours  of   a  JVIaryland  Farm. 

For  the  best  cultivated  farm — with  a 
view  lo  clear  profit  on  all  the  capital  employed. 

To   the  farmer  who   hauls  out  the  greatest 

QUANTITY      OF      BARN     YARD      MANURE,     in    pro- 
portion   to   the   force   employed,  and  the    num- 
ber of  stock   advantageously  kept. 
To   the  WIFE  of  the  Farmer,  in  whose  family 

the     GREATEST     QUANTITY     OF     USEFUL     FAMILY 

MANUFACTURES  is  fabricated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  females  and  children  employed 

To  the  MANAGER  of  the  farm,  on   which   the 

GREATEST    NUMBER    OF    DOMESTIC    ANIMALS  ARE 

REARED  IN  THE  BEST  CONDITION,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  breeding  stock 

To  the  Farmer  or  Manager,  who  shears  the 
GREATEST  qjjANTiTY  OF  WOOL,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  flock,  that  being  not  less  than 
twenty. 

To  the  HOUSEWIFE  under  whose  management 
there  shall  have  been  raised,  to  marketable  size, 

the  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  POULTRY,    in    pi'Opo 

tion  to  the  number  of  breeding  fowls,  that  being 
not  less  than  thirty  of  all    sorts. 

For  a  description  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  rearing    stock   calves. 

For  an  acre  of  the  best  flax. 

The   premiums  given   in   these  instances,  will 'report 
consist   of  silver  pitchers,  spoons,  cans,  &c.  va-' 


do,  from  the  wagons,  §5  62i — Fine  do.  Si  12i— 
Whiskey,  including  the  bairel  28  cts. — Wheat, 
white,  •$1  10  to  :,1  20— Red  do.  %\  05  to  $\  10— 
Corn,  34  to  35  cts. — iiye,  43  cts. — Hides,  dried, 
16  to  20  cts. — lion,  pig,  per  ton,  §35  to  ,^40 — 
Country  bar,  g90  to  $95 — Sheet,  Si60  to  SISO — 
Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts. — Leather,  soal,  best 
24  to  27  cts. — do.  Eastern  tan,  18  to  20  cts. — 
Coal,  Virginia,  20  to  25  cts.  per  bushel — Sus- 
quehannah  do.  per  ton,  §20  to  S25 — Feathers, 
35  cts. — Herrings,  Susquehannah,  §2  75 — Gun- 
powder, 25  lbs  b5  to  J55  50 — Baltimore  manu- 
facture, do.  S5 — Shot,  all  sizes,  percwt.  §8  50 — 
Beef,  northern  mess,  glO— Cargo,  No.  1,  %B  to 
%8  50— No.  2,  Jg6— Baltimoi-e  prime,  do.  10 — 
Cotton,  Louisiana,  16  to  17  cts. — Georgia  upland, 
14  to  16  cts. — Al  ibiima,  do.  12  to  13  cts. — Cotton 
yarn.  No.  8,  30  cts..  witli  an  advance  of  1  cent 
each  No.  to  No.  18 — Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts. 
— Dipped  do.  10  to  11  cts. — Sjiermaciti,  do.  25  cts. 
— Mops,  fresh,  35  to  40  cts. —  Far,  barrel,  §1  75 — 
Fitch,  J^2 — Turpentine  soft,  S2  50 — Rosin,  soft, 
$1  50 — Beeswax,  30  cts.— Wool,  cleaned  and 
assorted,  15  to  20  cts.  advance — Merino,  full 
blood,  35  to  40  cts. — Crossed,  28  to  30 cts Com- 
mon country,  20  to  28  cts. 

I'oBACCO. — A  few  unimportant  sales  the  last 
week,  and  our  quotations  remain  the  same  as  last 


TOR  fe.lLE, 


om  10  to  2('  and  30  dollars,  in  each  case.! 
We  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name  , 
until  the  next  meetineof  the  Board   ■is  it    wis  °'  the  gentlemen,  by  whom  they  will  be  offeierdl     The  whole  of  a  Dairy  Stock  of  Cattle,   con- 
und  imi,racticabL    10   come  to  a  s'atk  actorv  ''"''  ''^"^  "''J"'^'  "*  '*'"  S^"^'"=''  ^^^'"^  "'  '°  ^'^^\^^^%  "f  au   Alderney   Bull,  full  bred,  and  se- 
tound  impiacticabe    10   come  lo  a  satistacto,  y       j  ,         ,      ivho  will  doubtless  unite  in  set-   veral  half  bloods    of  the  Aldernev 

decision    in  regard   to    various   subjects;    from  ,•  ^-  •  ■  ■  ,     .         .  >■"-'<»'  L.lJuu^,  oi  me  /iiueiiiey 

the 


and   Devon 


and   the    liberality    of  the  Legislature.     In   the. 


Those  inclined  to   draw   attention   to,  and   to  the  mother,  $100. 


tiniore  county,  five   months  after  the  landing  of 


report 

of  ubscriptions,  which  each  may  have  col- 
lected;  and  the  disposition  of  the  Legislature 
to  grant  something  in  aid  of  individual  exer- 
tions tor  the  most  important  branch  of  human 
industry,  will  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
fate  of  the  proposed  ajjpeal  to  their  munifi- 
cence  and  good  judgments. 

In  the   mean   time  it  is   thought  to   be  suffi 


Skinner,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  sOcie»  tot"  .them   here;    and  the  Bull  is  offered  at  one 
ty,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  i^alf  the  price  the  Alderney  Bulls  sold  for  when 


At  3  o'clock,  the  Trustees  having  finished  the 
consideration  of  the  specific  business  before  them 
were   invited  to  follow  their  Host  to  the    dining 


m  ported. 

I   offer  also   for  sale,   two   Bulls,   half  Devon 
and   half  Alderney,  three  and    four  years  old 


room,  where  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  price  is  sixty  dollars  each 


I  can  accommodate  any  gentleman  with  three 
quarter  blooded  Bulls  ?,nd  Heifers,  of  the  De- 
von breed,  at  thirty  dollars  for  each  female, 
and  twenty  dollars  for  each  male  calf,  at  two 
monts   old ;    or  fifty    dollars    for    each   female, 


the    lights  shed  upon   it  by  modern   science,  and 

the  savings  of  time  and  labour,  accomplished  by 
cient  to  state  for  present  purposes,  that  "be- i"^°'''^'""  improvements  in  the  imi>lpments,  and 
sides  the  objects  upon  which  premiums  have  j^^e  practice  of  the  art,  continued  to  be  the  fa- 
been   hitherto   usually    bestowed,   the   lists  will  l^o^te,  and  the  animating  theme  of  conversation. 

be    so  extended  as  to   embrace  a  much  greater  I     The   Trustees   fina'Jy  adjourned  to  hold  their 'anc!   forty  for  each  male   yearling 
number  and  variety     of    articles  than    hereto- jnext  monthly  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Rich  |     I   have  for   sale   the  full   blooded  Stud  Horse, 
fore,    particularly  under  the  heads  of —  ard  Caton,  Esq,  at  11  o'clock,  A    M .  on  Wed- 1  Tb/i   Gailani,  five    years   old. 

CROPS  of    all    the    principal     grains    and 'n^sday  the  11th  of  February— a  punctual  alien-      Enquire  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
grasses— FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    and    FAMILY  I'^ance  at    that  hour,  ot  all   the  Trustees  is  par- 1 .Ba/;;;„o,-f^  ya„„Qrv    lOzA,  18''4 
domestic  nanufactures,    in    all   their   useful  |ticularly  requested,  as  the  scheme  of  premiums 


varieties — with  reference  both  to  quantity,  and 
to  quality,   as  may  suit  the  case. 

Besides  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Society,  should  the  desired  aid  be  procured 
from  the  Legislature,  we  are  particularly  gra- 
tifi  ed  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that 
many  gentlemen  have  concluded  to  offer  vo- 
lunteer /tremium-t  of  useful  pieces  of  plate,  for 
certain   objects  to  be  designated  by  themselves. 

The  objects,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
indicated,  which  will  thus  attract  the  reward 
of  private   munificence,  are 

The  best  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  mule,  with  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
capacity,  expense  of  keep,  power  of  endu- 
rance, and  length   of   life  of   that  animal   and 


will  then  be  submitted,  and  each  particular  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  as  finally  approved,  will  be  forth- 
with published  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lick. 


(rj=  A  letter  from  Dr.  S.  McCuUoh  to  Joseph 
Pope,  Jr.  in  relation  to  Pope's  Threshing  Ma- 
chine, will   appear  in  our    next. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREA'-T—coiiJiECTED  WEEKLr. 
The  state  of  the  market  enables  us  to  vary  our 
(piotations  a  little  this  week,  and  we  give  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  following  articles: — 
Wharf  flour,  $3  374  to  5J5  50— .Western  country 


Farmers  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
breed  of  Hogs,  may  purchase  from  a  litter 
of  pigs,  obtained  this  season,  from  the  brood 
Sow,  which  took  the  first  premium  at  the  last 
Maryland  Cattle  Show.  There  can  be  had,  five 
Boars  and  five  Sows,  on  application  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Stone,  proprietor  of  the  Stone  Tavern,  at 
the  two  mile  stone,  on  the  Frederick  Turnpike 
road. 


Printed  evei-y  Friday  al  gj  per  annum,  fur  JOHN  S.  SKINNEK  Edi 
t<ir.  b)  JOSEPH  ROBINSON  ouihi-  North  Wi-si  corner  ol  Market 
and  Bi-lvidcre  strttls.  ii«itimi>re  -Ahere  evcrv  description  o  Book 
and  Job  Printing  i*  t-Mcutt-il  n  ith  nea  nc«»  and  d*-(|rate)i- Onlers 
lion,  a  di,tanct  tor  PHINTlNCi  or  BINDING.  «iih  projirr  dj. 
rccliom  prorapUi  attCTidcd  lo,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,. Baltimore 
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AMKIilCAN  KARMb:il.— Baltimouk,  January  33.  1824. 
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AGUICCLTUKE. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

On    the  APPkLATlVES,    CUJALITIES, -KACITS  AND 
DfFtCTS  Oi    HORSKS. 

("  Continued  from  A'o.  43,  /taffe  542,  rb/.  5.  J 
For  nihiiy  5  ears  past,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, hdvc  wisely  adherctl  to  the  natural  fnires  of 
the  horse,  which  -AVt  -I'u/i:,  Crol  caitler  auA  f{af/o/i. 
The  earner  is  a  natuial  pace,  although  many 
hor>es  rttjuire  to  Ijc  taught,  as  is  obvious,  from 
colts  of  a  few  weeks  old  ijerfonnjng  it  in  a  hand- 
some manner.      In  former  days,  when   factitious 


principles  of  all  kinds  were  in  vogue,  and  were 

held  su  indispensable;  and  when  the   studies  of  points,  exactly 

men   seemed  to    be  directed   to  an  inversion  of  what  of  his  length  ;  the  abatement 

the  order  of  nature,  in  so  many  respects;  they  did  ter,  it  is  obvious,  need  not  be  so  considerable 


qualification   above   the  common  run  ;  you  have 
got  either  extraordinary  speed,  or  great  powtis 
ot    continuance  ;  which  will,    again,    materiall 
depend  upon   animal  temperament.     The  mate 
rial   points  are,    a   deep    and   oblique   shoulder 
length,  width   in  the  quarters,  and   free  course 
for  the  wind. 

Flatness,  and  depth,  are  the  basis,  or  princi- 
))le  of  speed;  but  to  protUice  scrength,  goodness, 
and  beauty,  substance  is  necessary,  bo  to  speak, 
i-otundity,  swelling  over  a  deep  and  flat  ground, 
toi-ms  the  true  shape  of  a  nag  ;  that  is  most  ap- 
parent in  the  counter  slioulder,  and  deep  oval 
quarter. 

A  hack,  or  hunter,  ought  to  be  shaped,  in  all 

ike  a  race-horse,  bating  some- 

for  the  hun- 


bit  handsomely,  and  well ;  and  to  be  of  such  just; 
temper,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  considerable  pres- 
sure with  the  snatfle,  and  yet  be  sensible  of  the 
least  directing  motion  of  the  rider's  hand :  also,., 
to  be  free  of  wolves  teeth,  namely,  irregular 
ones,  which  may  cut  the  tongue,  gums,  or  inside 
of  the  lips,  in  mastication  ;  of  gigs  and  bladders, 
wliichget  between  the  teeth;  and  the  teeth  them- 
selves, untouched  by  art.  I  once  purchased  a. 
marc,  in  very  low  condition  which  did  not  amend, 
altlioughslie  did,  or  indeed  was  able  to  do,  scarce- 
ly any  work.  She  ate  little,  particularly  of  hay, 
which  slie  was  observed  lo  take  into  her  mouth, 
and  drop  out  again,  without  being  able  to  chew  it. 
On  a  nearer  inspection,  it  appeared,  all  her  teeth 
hud  been  filed  down  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
the  miserable  creature  soon  sunk  under  her  work, 
for  want  of  due  sustenance.      It  was  with  regret, 


not  forget  to  supplant  her  in  the  motions  of  their:      As   to  the  defects  of  horses,   and  /larts   mos;  but  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  her, 


A  discharge    from  the  nostrils,   even    if  it   be 


under  the  throat,  it  indicates  a  disease  of  some 
'standing,  of  which  the  consequence    may  be  botli 
As  to  the  Glanders,    grant- 


horses,  by  foicing  them   into  artificial  paces —  liable  to  defect,  here  follows   a  catalogue  of  thel 

ThusMaikham,    and  the   old   writers,   describe  principal  ;  which  a    man    ought   to  have   in  his  soniewliat  thick,  may  be  nothing  more  than  acold ; 

fiueing  dniX  racking,    which  they  took  the   pains  mind's  eje,  whilst  about  to    make  a   purchase,  but  if  it  be  attended  witli  a  swelling  of  the  glj'ids| 

to  teach  their  horses  by  cruel  anddajigerous  me-  more  particularly,  if  unattended  with  warranty  :        >        .       •        

Ihods.      I'hese  motions  were  a  kind  of  mixture,  viz. 

or  confusion  ot  the  natural  paces,  as  may  be  con-       Head  ill  set  on,  or  too  long,  eyes,  age,  7Wo/t«"«|  trouble  and  danger.     ._  

ceived  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were  taught,  teeth,  bladders  in  the  mouth,  gigs,  glanders,  jog-  ing  the  discharge  to  have  been  su])presse'd  bv  art, 
namely,  by  forcing  the  horses  to  go  with  their  i^'frf  under  the  jaw,  hide-bound,  broken  wind,  the  disease  is  indicated  by  an  over  quantity  of 
legs  tied.  Hacking,  it  seems,  was  that  irregular  c/i-i/^r  or  ticker,  run-a-way,  restiff,  vicious, 
run,  between  a  trot  and  a  gallop,  which  we  of  neck-reversed,  or  cock-throh/ielted,  ewe  or  deer  [ 
ten,  at  this  time,  observe  a  horse  to  fal.  into,  when  necked,  shoulder  straight  and  heavy,  c/iest  nar- 
badly  ridden,  and  of  which  many  horses  acquire  roiu  or  wide,  high  on  (he  leg,  broken  knees,  round 
the  habit.  Pacing  was  not  entirely  out  of  vogue  legs,  greus'',  wmdguits,  sinews  down,  s/ilent, 
in  Bracken's  days,  and  1  liave  known  ont  jjacing-  oslet,  sjieedij,  cut,  nock,  mallenders,  hurt  in  the 
horse,  within  my  own  memory;  they  call  d  him  a  joints,  toes  turned  out  or  in,  feet  soft  or  hard, 
natural  padder,  but  his  jjadding  seemed  to  me  to  large,  small,  or  deep,  quitter,  false  quarter, 
proceed  either  from  some  defect,  or  from  bad  rid-  ringbone,  sand-crack,  groggy,  founder,  thrush- 
ing.  .'■*,  corns,  high  goer,  daisey-cutter,  fjrelow,  shal- 

In  Normandy,  Mr.  Green   informed  us,  a  few  low  girth,    hollow -backed,    bream-backed,  long 
years  since,   there   arc  natural   paddcrs,    which  backed,  broken-backed  or  megrim,  light  carcase. 


pace  six  miles  per  hour,  so  easily,  that  a  maubursten,  ragged  hi/i/ied,  droofi-arsed,  dutch  or 
may  ride  seventy  miles  in  a  day  without  fatigue,  round  buttocks,  hi/ishol,  stiffled,  lame  in  ir/i/W- 
It  ouglit  not  I  think,  be  St.  I  homas's  day.  To  bone,  s/iavins  bone  and  bog,  curb,  tharough/iin, 
excel  he  adds,  they  must  be  true  bred   padders, ic«/'/'f(/  hocks  or  houghboney,   sallenders,  sickle- 


both  from  the  horse  and  mare 

I  shall  defer  awhile  speaking  farther  of  the 
paces,  and  proceed  to  the  proper  shape  and  quali- 
fications of  saddle-horse.-!.  And  first,  with  res- 
pect to  beauty  in  horses  ;  strictly  speaking,  It  is 
the  necessary  result  of  symmetry,  and  exact 
proportions;  but  nevertheless,  many  thorough- 
shajed  horses  are  not  accounted  handsome;  and 
njore,  which  have  a  beautiful  and  gallant  ap 
pcarance,  are  far  enough  from  being  thoroughly 
well  made.  This  requires  no  explanation.  In 
this  country,  where  speed  is  the  first  object, 
piovided  a  horse  be  w-ell  made  in  the  cardinal 
i  ';inls,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that  expression,  or 
liiose  parts  most  immediately  contributory  to  ac- 
tion, beauty  is  taken  for  gianted,  by  the  knowing 
onts.  Has  he  a  large  head  ?  Well,  he  carries  it 
hinistlf;  the  (juestion  is,  does  he  carry  it  fast, 
and  in  a  good  place  ?  Is  he  a  ragged  hipped  one  ? 
Never  mind,  he  is  well  filletted. — Goose-rump- 
ed  ?  What  o'that,  he  rises  well  before,  and  is 
deep  in  the  girt.  There  is,  however,  a  very  er- 
roneous notion,  which  has  been  long  current,  but, 
most  assuredly,  is  not  sterling.  It  is  said,  that 
"  horses  of  all  shapes  and  makes  may  be  goers." 
This  verisimilitude  has  taken  its  rise,  from  hor- 
ses of  rough  and  unpleasing  ap))earances,  but  in 
reality,  possessing  considerable  extent  in  the  most 
material  parts,  being  oltcii  endowed  with  great 
putters  of  action  1  have  heard  it  was  the  saying 
of  old  Fiampton,  or  old  bracken,  or  some  other 
great  jiKlge,  that  "  horses  always  go  with  their 
shoulders."  m  truth,  no  horse  with  a  small, 
fleet,  upright  shoulder,  was  ever  a  goer.  Good- 
ness depends  so  tar  upon  shape,  that  whenever 
yon  have  obtained  hack,  hunter,  or  racer,  right 
in   the    material  points,  you   are   sure   of  some 

V(Jt..  j. — 44. 


hammed,  cut  behind,  hammer  and  fiinchers  or 
over-reach,  wrong-end  first,  string-halt. 

A  horse  may  be  good  with  a  large  head,  provi- 
deditshew  symmetry,  is  joined  to  the  neck  with  a 
curve,  or  is  wide  enough  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
jaw  bones,  to  admit  of  being  pulled  in,  without 
impeding  respiration  ;  otherwise,  a  heavy,  fat 
head,  forebodes  dulness  and  distemper,  particu- 
iarly  of  the  eyes.  A  long  head  occasions  the 
horse  to  bear  heavy  upon  the  hand,  however 
good  his  mouth  may  be,  as  soon  as  his  iiow  of 
spirits  is  over.  A  head  too  short,  as  St.  Bel  ob- 
serves, detracts  from  the  equipoise  of  the  body  ; 
it  certainly  detracts  from  the  idea  of  jjrojjortion, 
as  well  as  a  too  long  one;  and  without  alleging 
any  particular  inconveniences  belonging  to  it,  I 
think  we  seldom  see  a  capital  horse  witli  a  very 
shoi't  head. 

The  eye  should  be  viewed  in  a  good  light,  or 
rather  in  the  sun  shine,  the  examiner  standing  in 
the  shade.  It  ought  to  be  bright  and  transparent, 
as  it  were,  to  the  bottom,  and  free  from  haze, 
dulness,  or  cloud.  The  dull,  or  coal-black  eye] 
or  that  encircled  with  a  blue  cloud  are  precari- 
ous. As  to  external  conformatiejn,  the  eye  should 
be  somewhat  prominent,  without  being  too  fidl 
and  large  ;  the  large  glassy  eye  i.,  always  suspi- 
cious ;  as  is  also  the  small  pigeye.  Thick, 
moist  eyelids  denote  a  Hux  of  humour.5.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  external  accidents,  of  tl.e 
probable  danger  of  which,  it  appertains  to  expe» 
rience  to  determine. 

It  is  said,  Roman-nosed  horses  are  generally 
stout  and  hardy.  The  term  stout,  in  equestrian 
language,  applies  invariably  to  the  courage,  not 
the  substance  of  the  horse. 

The  mouth,  lo  be  perfect,  ought  to  contain  thei 


quantity 
foam  in  the  mouth,  by  swelling  of  the  glands,  and 
by  the  deadness  of  the  hair,    which  will  come  off 
with  the  slightest  pull  of  the  fingers. 

Broken  fT/Hd  is  discovered  by  the  quick  and  ir- 
regular heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  dilatation  of  the  nostrils;  sometimes  also, 
by  a  consumptive  appearance  of  the  body.  But  the 
usual  method  of  trying  the  soundness  of  a  horse's 
wind,  is,  to  coui^h  him  ;  which  is  performed  by 
pressing  the  uper  part  of  the  wind-pip«,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  The  strong,  clear,  and  full 
tone  of  the  cough,  prove  his  wind  to  be  sound  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  note  be  short,  whistling,  and 
husky,  the  horse  is  asthmatic,  and  unsound. — 
Horses  labouring  under  the  worst  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease, are  styled,  in  the  language  of  the  repository. 
Roarers,  from  the  noise  they  make  in  work,  of 
very  little  of  which  they  are  capable.  Broken- 
winded  mares  are  generally  barren,  although  I 
have  heard  of  one,  which  bred  a  whole  team  of 
horses,  after  she  became  asthmatic.  Some  pur- 
sive  and  thick- winded  horses  are,  of  all  others, 
the  strongest,  and  most  thorough-winded.  They 
catch  their  wind  with  difficulty  at  first ;  but  it 
comes  more  free  and  clear,  as  their  action  in- 
creases. 

(  7 0  be  continued.) 

"AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY   OF   THE 
VALLEY,"  OF  SnENANDOAH,  Virginia. 

I'rotn  the  Winch.  Republican,  of  A'ov.  IS,  1823. 
The  first  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  Valley  was  held  in  this  town 
on  Wednesclay  and  Thursday  last.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  event  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  public  expectation.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  certainly  a  respectable  one;  and  when 
it  i*  recollected  that  the  weather  had  been  ex- 
tremely adverse  for  several  days  previous — that 
the  state  of  the  roads  rendereel  the  transporta- 
tion of  animals  from  the  neighbourhood  difficult, 
and  from  a  distance  next  to  impossible— that  an 
unusual  and  lamentable  sickness  had  deranged 
the  inirposes  of  almost  every  farmer  in  this  and 
the  neighbonriii.?^  counties,  aiid  that  mdisposition 
till  confined  many  members  to  their  liomes  ;  add 
to  this  that  the  occasion  was  a  novel  anrl  untried 
one,  in  which  it  was  doulnl'ul  whether  success  or 
disappointment,  pride  or  mortification  would  be 
its  attendants — contingencies  which  of  tiiem- 
selves  would  intimidate  the  bold  and  deter  the 
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timid;  adiUhese  considerations  togetlier,  audit 
niii-y  safely  be  said  that  the  result  is  a  matter  of 
felicitation. 

We  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of 
the  secretary  to  furnish  us  with  his  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  fair.  Knowing  the  anxie- 
ty of  our  readers  on  the  subject ;  we  also  regret 
that  we  can  only  present  to  them  the  following 
imperfect  list  of  the  premiums  awarded,  gather- 
ed from  an  unofficial  source  : 

To   Mr.  Richard   K.  Mead,  for  the   best 

farm,-  S30  00 

To  Mr.  Wm.  M  Barton,  for  the  next  best  20  00 

To   Mr.   Amos  Lupton,  for  the  best  two 

acres  of  corn,  10  00 

To  Mr.  John  W.  Page,  for  the  next  best         5  00 

To  Mr.  T.  F.  Nelson,  for  the  best  bull,         10  00 

To  Messrs.  John  Mackey  and  Wm.  B  Bar- 
ton, for  the  two  next  best,  each  5  dol- 
lars, 10  00 

To  Mr.   Edward  M'Guire,  for    the  best 

mdch  cow,  10  00 

To   Mr.   David  Ridgewav,  for    the   next 

best,  '  5  00 

To  Mr.  Nathan  Perkins,  for  the  best  boar,    8  00 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Cramer,  for  the  best  yoke 

of  oxen,  10  00 

To  Mr.  Aaron  Hackney,  for  the  next  best,     5  00 

To  Mr.  R.  D.  Glass,  for  the  best  brood 

mare  and  colt,  10  00 

To  Mr.  Martin  Cartmell,  for  the  best  bar- 
rel of  flour,  2  50 

To  Mr.  John  Heiskell,  for  the  best  plough 

(Uavis's)  5  00 

To  Ml.  John  W.  Baylis,  for  the  best  piece 

of  woollen  clclh  (less  tlian  the  measure,)     3  00 

To  Mr.  Amos  Lupton,  for  the  next  best 

(full  measure,)  4  00 

To  Messrs.  Holmes  8c  Ward,  for  the  best 

blanketing,  6  00 

To  Mrs.  John  W.  Baylis,  for  the  best  flan- 
nel, 6  00 

To  Mrs. Thomas  B.  Campbell,  forthebest 
carpeting,  6  00 

To  Mrs.   Martin  Cartmell,    for  the  best 

butter,  5  00 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
To  Mr.  John  Heiskell,  for  corn,  5  00 

To  Mr.  JohnMacky,  for  his  specimen  of 

stock,  •    5  00 

To  Mr.  Isaac  Christman,  for  his  specimen 

of  stock,  2  50 

To  Mrs.  Judge  Holmes,  for  a  reticule  made 

by  herself  of  straw,  1  oo 

To  Miss  Brown,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.for 

do.  made  by  herself  of  cantelope  seed,  1  00 
To  Mrs.  Martha  Barton,  for  a  counter- 
pane, 3  00 
To  MissHines,  for  a  counterpane,  3  00 
To  Miss  Newman  for  a  pair  of  stockings,  1  00 
To  Mr.  Lysle  Robinson,  for  a  hearth  rug,  2  50 
To  do.  for  blanketing,  2  00 
[  T/ie  /iremiums  awarded  in  plate.'] 


[In  the  same  paper  we  have  read  with  much 
pleasure,  a  beautiful  address  from  Wm.  M.  Bar 
ton,  Esq.  Vice  President  of  the  society,  from 
which,  not  having  room  for  the  whole,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  practical  facts  and  sugges- 
tions, persuaded,  that  they  will  be  found  worthy 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers.] 

Edit.  ..4m.  Farmer. 

When  I  look  around  me,  and  discover  many 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  some  too,  who  are  known  as  practical 
and  successful  tillers  ;  I  can  but  with  diffidence 
recommend  many  alterations  in  our  system  oi 
farming.     Though   willing  to    admit  that   the 


young  are  too  fond  of  novelty,  yet  I  believe  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  old  are  too  averse  to  inno 
vation  ;  they  are  either  too  tenacious  of  ancient 
customs,  or  look  with  too  much  suspicion   and 
jealously  on  the  efforts  of  the  rising   generation. 
One  gr  jnd  and  prominent  error  in  the  agricultu- 
ral system  of  Virginia — one  which  unfortunately 
bears  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  authority  of 
general   adoption — is  the  practice  of  cultivating 
extensive  farms.     I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 
correct  accounts  of  profit  and  loss  were  kept,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  proprietors  of  those  un- 
ieldy  and  unmanageable  farms  live   less  com- 
fortably   and    realize    infinitely   less  than  those 
ho  concentrate  the  same  labor  and  attention  in 
one  fourth  the  quantity  of  ground.     You  who  are 
candid  and  who  have  kept  regular  accounts  of  your 
profits  on  farms  of  five  or  six  hundred  acres,  will 
acknowledge  that  yoHr  clear  gain  rarely  exceeds 
five   hundred  dollars   per  annum.     Now,  if  you 
have  in  grass  three  fourths  of  such  a  sized  farm, 
and  from    the   remaining  fourth  make   annually 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  1  am  sui-e  ought   to 
be  done,  is   it  not  the  best  argument  that  can  be 
offered  in  favor  of  such  a  curtailment  .•'     If  you 
doubt   the    practicability   of    realizing  so  much 
from  so  small  a  quantity,  I  can  only  ask  of  you 
to  suspend  your  opinions  until  proofs  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory can  be  produced  of  much  larger  sums 
being  realized  from  a  smaller  quantity  of  ground. 
In   Saratoga  county,    New    York,  there  lives  a 
Mr.  Stimson,  who  made  in  the  summer  of  ia21, 
two  thousand  bushels  of  merchantable  corn  from 
twenty  acres  of  land,  being   an  average  of  one 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.     Among  many  memo- 
nda  which    were  taken  during  an  excursion  to 
the  north,  (with  the  hope  that  this  society  could 
lave  gleaned  from  them   some  information  wor- 
tliyof  notice)  but  two  were  preserved — the  one 
noticing   the  extraordinary  crop  of  corn   raised 
by  the  Messrs.  Pratt's,  of  New  York,  which    is 
already  in  possession   of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
other  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  farm  of  Judge 
Buel,  near  the  city  of  Albany.     From    the  one 
last  mentioned,   I  collect  the  facts  now  detailed. 
The  farm  of  Mr.  Buel  contains  eighty  acres:  the 
soil   is  principally    silicious,  nearly    resembling 
the  poor  lands   bordering  our  tide   waters  ;  the 
timber,  a  stinted  pine,  with  thick  undergrowth  ; 
the  flat  land,  a  wet  cold  soil  in  the   hands  of  na- 
ture, barren  and  unproductive.     For  the  last  five 
years  the  average  crop  of  corn  on  this  farm  has 
been   fifteen   barrels    per  acre ;  the   average   of 
wheat,    twenty  five  bushels  ;    of  potatoes,   four 
hundred  bushels  ;  of  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  tur- 
nip, five  hundred  bushels  ;  of  mangle   wurtzle, 
upwards  of  six  hundred  bushels;  and  of  common 
American   turnips,  two   hundred   bushels.     Mr. 
Buel  sold  the  produce  of  forty  acres  of  this  poor 
land,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.     Although    we   must  acknowledge  that 
Mr.    Stimson     and   Mr.    Buel    are    among    the 
best   practical  and  most   zealous  and   successful 
farmers  of    New  York  ;  yet  when   we  are   in 
formed  that  tlie  last    mentioned  gentleman  cul- 


ascribethis  difference  to  nothing  more  rationally 
tnan  to  superior  skill  in  agriculture. 

Although,  gentlemen,  of  the  society,  I  have 
already  trespassed  on  your  patience  much  lon- 
ger than  1  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  em- 
ploying the  present  opportunity  to  recommend  to 
you,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  application  of 
green  crops  as  an  enricher  of  your  lands.  The 
cost  of  applying  a  crop  of  oats  in  this  way,  will 
rarely  exceed,  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, fifty  cents  per  acre.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, without  the  fullest  experiments,  to  say,  what 
the  gain  may  be  ;  but  in  all  human  probability  it 
will  exceed  ten  times  the  cost.  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  apprehend  the  least  injury  to  the  soil 
from  such  an  application.  I  trust,  then,  that 
none  will,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  trifling  expen- 
diture, remain  longer  in  doubt  on  so  important  a 
subject. 

Let  me  also  recommend  the  substitution,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  of  roots  for  corn,  particu- 
larly as  a  food  for  milch  cows,  sheep  and  hogs. — 
There  is  no  crop  which  we  cultivate  in  this  coun- 
try so  injurious  toour  lands;  there  is  none  which 
requires  a  more  constant  and  uninterrupted  at- 
lejnion  ;  and,  in  fine,  there  is  none  which  re- 
turns so  small  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  the  corn 
crop.  By  a  little  superior  cultivation,  the  pro- 
duct in  roots  of  one  acre  will  go  as  far  as  the  corn 
gathered  from  ten.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  re- 
sides a  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  has  devoted  his  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  a  piggery,  which  he 
has  established  on  a  farm  containing  in  all  but 
eighteen  acres  ;  on  one-third  of  this,  which  is 
the  most  he  ever  has  in  cultivation  at  one  time, 
he  cultivates  roots  of  various  kinds,  the  mangle 
wurtzle,  however,  being  his  favorite.  From  the 
produce  of  this  six  acres  he  raises  and  kills  an- 
nually one  hundred  and  sixty  hogs,  which  have 
never  averaged  him  less  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
weight  each,  making  the  enormous  quantity  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  pork  annually.  This 
pork  is  hardened  with  corn  previous  to  killing, 
which  he  always  obtains  by  the  sale  of  his  sur- 
jjius  manure.  Then  is  Mr.  Ingersoll  realizing 
more  by  prudent  management  from  eighteen 
acres  of  land,  than  is  made  by,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, any  farmer  in  the  county  of  Frederick. 

Permit  me  once  more,  fellow-citizens,  to  invite 
and  entreat  you  to  join  with  us  and  aid  in  accom- 
plishing what  we  have  so  auspiciously  commenc- 
ed. Rest  assured,  that,  whatever  your  occupa- 
tion may  be,  the  surest  guarantee  to  your  suc- 
cess is  the  prosperity  of  the  husbandman.  Al- 
though in  your  various  careers  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness, you  may  prefer  to  tread  the  labyrinth  of 
state — and  you  to  hold  converse  with  other  worlds 
and  to  expatiate  among  the  wonders  of  creation 

— and  you  to  minister  relief  to  bodily  diseases 

and  you  to  cleanse  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
and  shed  the  light  of  immortality  o'er  the  glooiu 
of  the  grave — and  you  to  hold  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice, or  to  wrest  from  destruction  the  violated 
law; — in  all  these  diversified  employments,  your 
chief  dependance  is  on  the  products  of  agricultu- 


tivates  land  not  superior  in  its  natural  condition  !ral  enterprise.  Come,  then,  and  walk  into  the 
to  the  poor  pine  hills  of  Frederick,  from  which  fields  with  me,  and  contemplate  nature  robed  in 
he  produces  crops  infinitely  superior  to  those  on  her  own  loveliness;  abandon  for  a  time  the 
our  best  lands  ;  we  are  compelled  to  draw  an  in- jhaunts  of  idleness  and  dissipation;  relinquish 
ference   most  unfavorable  to  our  system  of  far-lthe  vain  and  unsatisfying  enjoyments  of  crowded 


ming  and  general  management. 

From  some  rough  calculations  which  I  have 
made,  I  suppose  that  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  forming  our  eastern  states,  there  are  com- 
fortably supported  on  each  square  mile,  or  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  from  twelve  to 


life  ;  come  into  the  country,  inhale  the  pure  at- 
mosphere of  rural  peace  and  quiet,  and  taste  the 
genuine  sweets  of  rural  philosophy. 

jimerica7i  Fla?,iir.ii — Considerable  quantities 
of  flannel  will  be  made  this  year  within  40  miles 


fifteen  families.     How  frequently  do  vre  find  that  of  Boston. — The  New  York  Mercantile  Adverti 
a  single  family  subsists  on  the  same  quantity   ofiser  says   30,000  pieces :— their  aathority,    they 
land  in  Virginia  with  much  difficulty.    We  can  tell  us,  is  good. 
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FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

HORTICULTURE. 
The  following  articles  are  from  a  gentleman, 
who  has  added  experimental  to  theoretical 
knowledge,  in  Horticulture,  and  has  put  m 
practice  what  he  inculcates.  We  hope  that 
those  who  cultivate  small  tracts  of  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  markets  will  give  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subjects  liere  discus- 
sed, and  oerive  such  advaiilages  from  the  in 
formation  contained  in  these  Essays  as  we  are 
sure  will  best  meet  the  views  of  the  writer. 
M.dit.  A.  h.  Far. 

1.  I  apprehend  that  too  little  is  thought  oi 
successive  crops  the  sanie  year,  perhaps  little 
known  of  the  practicability  of  raising  them. 
Through  almost  the  whole  of  a  garden  two 
crops  may  be  raised,  in  considerable  parts  ot 
them  three,  without  either  crop  receiving  any 
considerable  injury  by  it,  while  the  most  will 
be  esscntiallv  benefitted.  And  this  may  be  ef 
fectcd  with  little  if  any  additional  expense  ol 
manure,  especially  if  the  land  be  diy  and  sandy. 
Tht  reason  why  little  it  any  more  manure  is 
required  than  for  one  crop,  is  that  the  ground  is 
thereby  covered,  or  shaded  so  much  ot  the  time 
that  much  less  ot  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
volatile  parts  ot  the  manure  are  carried  off  by 
evaporation,  or  destroyed  by  chemical  changes. 
I  will  mention  a  few  successions  as  specimens  for 
those  who  have  not  much  ground  to  till;  suc- 
cessions which  have  been  virtually  followed  for 
several  years  with  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess. Between  the  hiils  of  corn  may  be  sowed, 
spiciage,  lettuce,  cabliages,  and  things  of  a  si- 
milar nature,  all  of  which  will  be  out  ot  the  way 
before  the  corn  is  sutiiciently  large  to  require 
Ihe  space  they  occupy.      Then  about  mid  sum 

.  mer,  set  out,  or  plant,  in  or  between  the  hills 
of  the  same  corn,  French  turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  or 
English  turnips,  which  after  the  corn  is  remov- 
ed will  have  time  to  arrive  to  good  perfection. 
Between  the  hills  of  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
plant  rows  or  hills  of  low  peas,  which  will  ripen 
ber'ore  the  vines  run  mucii.  And  as  the  vines 
decay  set  out  cabbages  or  sow  English  tur- 
nips. When  peas  are  sowed,  which  run  upon 
sticks,  raddishes  may  be  raised  ;  and  as  I  men 
tioned  in  a  former  communication,  parsnips, 
which  will,  in  this  way  makefile  thiidcrop.* 
Various  other  successions  might  be  mentioned  ; 
these  will  serve  as  introductory,  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  make  the  experiment.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  this  may  be  done 
on  land  not  under  the  highest  state  of  cultiva 
tion ;  but  which  is  only  in  what  may  be  called 
a  good  state.  Ami  by  the  way,  I  will  observe 
that  if  persons  wish  to  have  their  vegetables  to 
possess  a  fine  relish,  and  to  be  nourishing  and 
healthy,  they  must  never  manure  them  to  ex- 
cess.| 

2.  Hot  houses  and  hot  beds  in  their  proper 
and  appropriate  use  are  good  things — away 
from  this  they  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Their 
legitimate  use  is  to  secure  the  growth  and  per 
fectionof  those  things,  which  in  any   particular 


climate  could  not  be  otherwise  enjoyed.  But 
when  they  are  used  to  secure  particular  pro- 
duce out  of  season,  they  diminish  instead  of  in 
creasing  the  means  of  good  living.  A  person, 
for  instance,  who  will  take  a  little  pains,  may 
have  his  cellar  tilled,  and  his  table  orr.amented 
with  a  great  variety  ot  tine  Iruit,  and  tasteful  ve- 
getables, and  all  in  season  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, at  an  expense  not  essentially  ditt'ering  from 
what  it  costs  to  secure  a  half  dozen  hot  bed  cu- 
cumbers, which  nobody  really  wants  at  that  sea- 
son, and  which  nobody  of  uncorrupted  taste 
would  ever  eat,  were  it  not  for  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  all  reasons,  that  they  are  out  of  neuson. 
The  worst  evil,  however,  is,  that  having  them 
out  of  season,  little  pleasure  is  derived  from 
them  when  in  season,  and  when,  prejudice  to,the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  they  are  a  most  plea- 
sant and  healthy  refreshment.  Every  thing  is 
beautiful  and  good  in  its  season.  Expense  and 
labor  should  be  directed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  enlarge  the  variety  of  such  things  as 
are  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
but  not  in  procuring  out  of  season  what  God  in 
his  great  goodness  enables  us  by  the  warm  in- 
ference of  his  own  sun  to  have  in  great  perfec- 
tion.    The  sun  and  kindly  influences  of  the  hea- 


large  a  portion  of  the  works  of  God  were  made  in 
vain.  If  a  person  has  a  regard  to  the  profit  of 
his  horticultural  labors,  and  his  circumstances 
will  allow  of  his  doing  things  at  the  most  pro- 
per time,  he  will  permit  the  earth  to  clothe 
itself  with  these  light  garments,  which  nature 
Uas  provided  in  anticipation  of  those  which 
she  intends  for  her  more  staple  and  subbtan- 
tial  dress. 

Another  advantage  from  this  practice  is,  the 
weeds  afford  a  food  for  the  innumerable  insects 
and  worms  with  which  the  air  and  earth  are  at 
that  season  filled.  And  if  they  do  not  entirely 
protect  the  rising  plant  from  the  ravages  of  these 
insects,  and  worms,  they  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree relieve  them  from  the  injury  they  are  lia- 
ble to  receive  from  these  destroyers  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

One  considerable  objection  to  this  mode  of 
cultivation  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  in  the 
appearance  a  field  or  garden  will  exhibit.  This, 
however,  in  part  arises  from  the  influence  of 
imagination.  A  garden  overrun  with  weeds  is, 
to  be  sure  a  disagreeable  sight.  But  this  is  the 
case,  not  because  the  weeds  themselves  are  des- 
titute of   beauty,  for  many   that  go  under  this 


,      ,  ,  ,  »    1   »     J        u  .  .u  I  name  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  vegeta- 

veiis  should  be  permitted   to  do  what    hey  are.^  „„,ij.     but   because,  from  association  they 
able    o  do.     And  with   respect  to    what   can  bej  ^^^^   ^i„^  j„  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Aoihi^i,  wh« 

raised,  our  exertions  should  be  directed  to  m-,  f^,,  ^  ^^i^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  „j.  ^^^  ,^  ^^ 
creasing  the  number  and  mul  iplying  the  van-  .j^  ^^  ^j^^  ^,,„^  ^„  ^j^^^i^  ^^^^  appointment  of 
ety,  and  bettering  the  quality  ot  vegetable  pr^^i^^^^^  ^^n^  ,^i,,,  ^^^^  .^V,^  perceived 
products,  not  in  forcing  them  upon  ourselves,  jt,,^^  ^^ese  are  drawn  into  the  service  and  sub- 
when  they  are  not  really  waned  and  when  jj^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  control  of  man,  and  are  made  to 
from  their  meagre  appearance    had  they  sense,  ^^bsgrve   his  interest,  to  hold  their  proper  place 


and  do  their  proper  work,  they  immediately 
appear  to  become  what  they  really  are,  a  part 
of  that  creation,  which  God  pronounced,  and  all 
wise    men  have   found  to  be    jvood.     They    be- 


they  would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves  on 
our  tables. 

WEEDS. 
3.  Were  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  acquainted  with 
my  little  lot   1  should  not  incline  to  write,  what^ome   indeed  the   more  pleasant,  because  they 
I  am  about    o  send  you.     Bu,  you  know  my  gar-  ^,^   ^,  j^  redeemed  from  what  has  gene- 

den  is  not    like  the  he  d    of    the    sluggard,  al,.^i,     ^^^^    considered   the    wild  and  unprofita- 

grown   over    with   weeds,  thou.eh    you    kni>w  1  „,  ,  ,    „.  „r   „„„  ,- \    cc  •  r 

"■       .,  ,.   ,  .  '  ,    ^?a.-        .1-         ..u     ble  part  ot   creation,   and  offer  one  more  proof 

view  them  in  a  light  somewhat  difteient  from  the  , I,.,,' „,!,„„.    /•.„,■    „'.,i,„     „„.],: -      „   j      - 

,  .       ,    ,    °       1     J   .     ,  »  1  1       [that    where   God    works,   nothing    is   made   m 

generality  of  those,  who  delight  in  rural  employ- 1      ■  ° 

ment.     That  instead  of  considering  them  as  evils  | 

only  to  be  dreaded,  1  regard  them  as  a  kind  pio-  I     Remarks  by  the  Editor.    It  will  be  allow- 
ision  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence,   designed  ed  that  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  above  are  not 


"  See  New  England  Farmer,    Vol.  i.  fiage  151. 

I  This  observation  is  doubtless  well  founded 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  says,  "  when  a  large  por 
tion  of  dung  is  used,  the  vegetable  is  forced  so 
ra/iid/y,  that  it  ia  deficient  in  flavour.  A  mo- 
derate cjuantitij  of  dung  produces  a  better  qua- 
lify ;  but  vegetables  gromn  luxuriantly  in  u 
fresh  maiden  earth,  are  the  sweetest.  In  sue/ 
soil  the  leaves  of  the  brassica  or  cabbage  trib, 
are  sometimes  so  sufierior  in  quality  as  to  be 
nearly  transparent. — Edit.  N.  E.  Far. 


only  novel  but  contradictory  to  the  general  cur- 
rent of  agricultural  authority.  Writers  on  hus- 
bandry direct  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  wage 
ceaseless  war  with  weeds,  and  destroy  them 
if  possible  while  yet  in  the  seed,  before  they 
have  begun  to  vegetate.  And  we  believe  for 
my  way  is,  alter  preparing  the  ground  and: common  practice,  and  farming  on  a  pretty  ex- 
;  in  the    seed  to   let  the    weeds  spring  up i  tensive  scale  it  is  best  for  the  cultivator  to  des- 


not  only  as  a  wholesome  food  for  many  of  his 
creatures,  but  also  as  a  covering  for  the  eaith 
to  secure  it  from  the  great  heat  of  the  Father  of 
Day,  when  without  any  interruption  he  is  per- 
mitted to  pour  his  rays  on  its  naked  and  mellow 
surface.  Not  to  counteract  the  wisdom  of  the 
Best, 
putii 


and  grow,  taking  care  only  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  rows  and  hills,  and  removing  them  as  they 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  vegetables  By 
this  means  the  earth  is  early  shaded,  and  a  quan- 
tity ol  food  raised  for  swine  or  cattle  surpassing 
wlia'.  any  jjerson  would  at  first  imagine.  And 
what,  perhaps,  will  not  till  trial  is  made  be  rea 
dily  assented  to  is,  notwithstanding,  true.  It  the 
experience  of  four  years  is  sulticient  to  satisfy 
me  in  judging,  a  garden  is  kept  in  such  a  state 
as  to  have  the  vegetables  grow  well  with  less 
labor  than  it  can  by  destroying  the  weeds  as 
soon  as  they  spring  out  of  the  ground.  But 
while  1  would  encourage  the  growth  ot  weeds 
10  protect  the  ground,  and  thus  help  the  crops, 
nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention  than 
to  countenance  the  idleness  and  neglect  of  those 
who  suffer  the  weeds  to  choke  or  shade  the 
plants.  All  I  maintain,  is,  that  weeds  are  good 
servants,  but  like  tire,  they  are  bad  masters, 
they  must  be  kept  under,  but  not  exterminated. 
Fhey  must  be  made  to  hold  their  proper  place 
I'd  do  their  proper  work,  and  subserve  then 
proper  end.     If  they  are  entirely  destroyed  thej 


car.  do   neither.    And  who  will  believe  that  so  or  beast. 


troy  weeds  when  he  can  most  easily  effect  their 
destruction.  If  they  are  made  protectors  of  the 
ground  against  the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  they  are  apt 
to  monopolise  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
valuable  vegetation.  Still  we  agree  with  the 
writer  that  the  soil  should  never  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  be  destitute  of  a  vegetable  cover- 
ing. The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  warm  weather  disengages  and  dissipates 
the  volatile  and  gaseous  products  which  con- 
stitute its  fertility.  This  is  in  a  great  measure 
prevented  by  keeping  the  ground  constantly- 
covered  during  summer  with  a  vegetable  car- 
pet. It  is  belter  that  this  carpet  should  be 
composed  of  vegetables  of  little  value  than  to 
suffer  the  earth  to  remain  withost  covering  of 
any  kind.  But  at  all  events,  weeds  should  all 
be  cut  down  or  dug  up  before  tUeir  seeds  have 
become  ripe,  and  if  their  races  should  become 
extinct,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  substitutes  tn 
shade  the  soil — such  as  spinage,  lettuce,  cab- 
bage plants,  &:c.  tlie  seeds  of  which  cost  but 
little,  and  their  produce  is  more  valuable  cither 
for  shading  the  soil,   or  furnishing  food  for  man 
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FROM  THE  CONCOHD  GAZETTE. 

Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Society  of  Middlesex 
HusbanUmtn  and  MaiiufacUiiers,  lepoU  for  tlie 
information  of  the  Society,  that  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  Concord,  Decccmber  31,  1823,  they 
awarded  to  Col.  Joseph  Valentine  of  Hopkiii- 
lon,  the  premium  of  glO  for  having  raised 
the  greatest  qupntity  ot  Indian  corn  on  one  acre 
of  land,    being  127  bushels  and  three  pecks. 

Col.  Valentine  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  him,  viz  : 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  a  deep  yellow  loam, 
situated    on   a   weiteni    declivity   and   naturally 
moist.     The  land  has   been  impioved   for  mow- 
ing six   years  last  past,   and  until  the  last  year 
it   has    )ielded    very    heavy    crops.      In    July, 
1822,  the    crop  of  hay  falling  below  ,the  produce 
of   former    jtars,    I    thought    it     expedient   to 
stir     the    gi-ound.       In    August     following    the 
ground   was  broken    up,    and    in    November   it 
•was    harrowed    and    cross    ploughed.      In    the 
spring  of  1823,   it  was  again   ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, and  twenty  loads  of  green  bain  manure, 
spread  equ.ally  over  it  and  plou.;hed  in.     It  was 
then    lunowed  in    rows   about   three  feet  and  a 
halt   a  j)art,    uith    a  large    horse    plough,    the 
plough  going  twice  in  each   row  to  make  a  deep 
chaimel   for  the  compost    manure,   and  also    to 
leave  the   seed  when    planted   lower    than   the 
general    surface     of    the    ground.       The    rows 
thus  i)repared,   were  filled  with  twenty  loads  of 
barn,  hog-yard,   and  night  manure,   well  mixtd 
and   pulverised   with  Smithfield  lime:  the    ma- 
nure   was  then  levelled,  and  the  kernels  of  seed 
placed  about  ten   inches  apart  width-wise,  and 
four  inches   lengthwise  in  the  rows  and  lightly 
covered    with    fine   mould.    The  seed   was  the 
yellow  twelve   rowed   corn,  which   was  soaked 
in  a   strong  salt-petre  brine,    twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  spread,  sprinkled  with  quick  lime  and 
raked   over  until   completely  coated  with   lime. 
It    was  ploughed  twice  and    hoed   three   times. 
At  the  last  hoeing,  the  first  oi  July,  the  suckers 
were  pulled  out,  and  in  the  f^re  part  of  August, 
the   suckers   were    again  pulled    away    and   the 
false   stalks  cut   up.     In   hoeing   the  corn  I  was 
particularly   careful   to   loosen   the  soil  and   re- 
move the  weeds  without  ra'siiig  the  earth  about 
the    stalks   as   I  had  usually  done.    The  stalks 
would   average  from  nine  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
were  cut   the    first   week    in    Septemlier.     The 
first  week  in  Octolier,  the  corn  was  harvested, 
and  carefully  measured  in   baskets  by  two  men 
who  had  assisted  in  cultivating  the  crop.     I  di- 
rected tlie  same  men  to  take  each  of  them  a  bas- 
ket and  fill  it  witJi  ears  in  the  same  manner,   as 
when  they    measured   the   whole,   and  to   shell 
and   measure  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  obtain- 
ed  from   each    basket   of  ears;    the  amount  of 
shelled   corn   from  each  basket  of  ears  was  the 
same,  viz.  nineteen  quarts,  and  when  turned  to- 
gellierand  measured,  tlie  result  was  one  liushi  Isix 
quarts  and  a  fraction  over,  from  the  two  baskets 
— By    com])Uting    the    produce    of    the     whole 
acre   from   the  quantity  of  ears  as  measured  in 
the  basket,   and  the  amount  of  shelled  contaiiud 
in  a  Imsket  of  ears,  the   result    is   one    hundred 
and  twenty  seven-bushels  and  twenty-one  quarts 
of  shelled  corn.     'I'he  field  in  which  the  above 
acre    was  measured    comams  three    acres,    one 
half  of  which   was  planted  with  seed  prepared 
as   above  described;  the  other  half  was  planted 
with  seed  in  its  naiuial  slate.     The  corn  in  eve 
ry   part  of  the   field    came  up   well,   and   as  all 
the  ground    was  cultl\ated  and    manuied  alike, 
there    could    be   no   difl'ercnce   in   the   quality  of 
the  soil   to   invite   or  repel  insects   and  vermin. 
But  that  part  which  was  planted  with  seed  in 


its  natural  state  at  least  one  sixth  part  of  the  passage  come  tons  from  southern  countries,  and, 
blades  were  eaten  oft"  and  destroyed  by  worms  ;  after  remaining  during  the  warm  season,  retur-i 
while  in  the  part  planted  with   seed   soaked  iniagain  to  milder  regions.     A  few   of  our  summer 


brine  and  coated  with  lime,  not  a  blade  was  dis 
covered  that  had  been  attacked  by  them.  This 
is  the  first  experiment  I  ever  made  to  prove 
the  utility  of  securing  corn  against  the  ravages 
of  worms,  bv  any  process   applied  to   the   seed. 


visitants  may  winter  in  Spain  or  Portugal  ;  hut  it 
appears  that  in  general  tliey  migrate  to  Africa, 
that  unexplored  country  possessing  every  varie- 
ty of  surface,  and  consequently  great  diversity 
of  climate.     It  is  true  that  we  are  unacquainted 


Perha')S  the  mode  above  described  and  pursued:  with  the  winter  retreats  of  many  of  our  summer 
bv  me  will  not  always  be  attended  with  the  [birds  of  passage,  particularly  of  small  birds; 
like  success.     It  may,  however,  be  the  means  of  but  as  these  arrive  and  depart  under  similar  cir- 
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exciting  the  attention  of  others  who  have  more 
leisure  and  ability  than  myself  to'  discover  and 
apply  a  certain  remedy  for  so  great  a  nuisance  to 
the  farmer. 

EXPENSES    OF    CULTIVATION. 

Four  Plonghings, 
Harrowing, 
Manure,  40  loads, 
Furrowing, 

Seed 

Planting, 

Ploughing  and  hoeing, 
Cutting  stalks. 
Harvesting, 

$55  75 
The  value  of  the  stalks  and  fodder  I  consider 
equal  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  English  hay. 

NATURAL   HISTORY.— No.  6. 

(Continued  from  fiage  342. J 
Periodical  Migration.— The  swallow,  about 
whose  migrations  so  many  idle  stories  have  been 
propagated  and  believed,  departs  from  Scotland 
aliout  the  end  of  September,  and  from  England 
about  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  latter 
month  M.  Adanson  observed  them  on  the  shores 
of  Africa  after  their  migrations  from  Europe. — 
He  informs  us,  however,  that  they  do  not  build 
their  nests  in  that  country,  but  only  come  to 
spend  the  winter.  M.  Prelong  has  not  only 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Adanson,  in  re- 
ference to  swallows,  but  has  stated,  at  tne  same 
time,  that  the  yellow  and  grey  wagtails  visit 
Senegal  at  the  beginning  ot  winter.  The  toinier 
( iMotaciila  flavaj  is  well  known  as  one  ot  our 
summer  visitants.  The  nightingale  departs 
from  England  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  from  the  otlier  parts  of  Europe  about  the 
same  period.  During  the  winter  season  it  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Lower  Egypt,  among  the 
thickest  coverts,  in  different  parts  of  the  Delta.' 
These  birds  do  not  breed  in  tiiat  country,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  are  merely  winter  birds  of  pas- 
sage. They  arrive  in  autumn  and  depart  in 
sjn-ing,  and  at  the  time  of  migration  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  quail 
is  another  of  our  summer  guests,  which  has  been 
traced  to  Africa.  A  few,  indeed,  brave  the  win- 
ters ot  England,  and  in  Portugal  they  appear  to 
be  stationary.  But  in  general  they  leave  this 
country  in  autumn,  and  return  in  spring.  They 
migrate  about  the  same  time  from  tlie  eastern 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  visit  and 
revisit  in  their  migrations  the  siiores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sicily,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi 
pel  ago. 

While  these  birds  perform  those  extensive  mi- 
grations which  we  have  here  mentionetl,  others 
are  contented  with  shorter  journeys.  Thus,  the 
razor-billed  auk  ( Alca  tordaj  and  the  pntiin 
(Jka  articuj  frequent  the  coast  of  Andalusia 
during  the  winter  season,  and  return  to  us  in  the 
spring. 

riiese  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  might  have  been  stated,  enable  us 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  our  summer  birds  of 


cumstances  with  those  whose  migrations  are  as- 
certained, and  as  the  operations  which  they  per- 
form during  their  residence  witli-usare  also  siini* 
lar,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  execute  the  same 
movements.  What  gives  weight  to  this  opinion, 
is  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  a  summer  bird  of 
passage  retiring  to  the  north  during  the  winter 
season. 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  con- 
clusion, we  may  observe,  that  it  is  a  fact  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  the  summer  birds  of 
passage  visit  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  a 
few  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  northern  districts.  Thus,  the 
common  swaliow  f  Hi  run  do  rustica  )  appears  in 
Sussex  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of 
April;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
it  is  seldom  seen  before  the  first  of  May.  The 
cuckoo  appears  in  the  same  district  about  the 
last  week  ot  April  ;  in  Edinburgh  seldom  before 
the  second  week  of  May.  The  reverse  of  this 
holds  true  with  these  summer  visitants  at  their 
departure.  Thus,  dotterels  ( Cliaradrius  inori- 
iwl/usj  forsake  the  Grampians  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  Scotland  by  the  end  of  that 
month  ;  while  they  return  to  England  in  Septem- 
ber, and  remain  there  even  until  November.  A 
difference  of  nearly  a  month  takes  place  between 
the  departure  of  the  goatsucker  ( Ca/irimulgus 
F.uroJi(£usJ  from  Scotland  and  from  the  south  of 
England. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  winter  haunts  of 
our  summer  birds  of  passage,  let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  find  out  the  summer  retreat  of  our  winter 
visitants.  The  conclusions  which  we  have  al- 
ready established  dispose  us  to  look  for  these 
Ijirds  in  countries  situated  to  the  northward. — 
And  as  we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
ornithology  of  those  countries  than  of  Africa,  it 
will  be  in  our  power  to  prosecute  our  researches 
with  greater  certainty  of  success. 

The  snow  bunting  ( Embei-iza  nivalis,)  which 
is  among  the  smallest  of  our  winter  guests,  re- 
tires to  the  hoary  mountains  of  Spitzbergen, 
Greenland,  and  Lapland,  and  there  exi  cutes  the 
purposes  of  incubation,  making  its  nest  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks.  In  these  countries  it  is 
therefore  a  summer  visitant,  as  it  retires  south- 
ward in  autumn,  to  spend  the  winter  in  more 
temperate  regions.  To  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
same  countries,  the  little  auk  [Jtca  atle,J  and 
the  Dlack-bdl;d  auk  (  llca/nca,)  repair  for  siaii- 
lar  purposes  as  the  snow-flake.  The  woodcock 
winters  with  us,  but  retires  in  the  spring  to  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Lapland. 

The  fieldfare  and  the  redwing  resemble  the 
woodcock  in  their  migrations, depait  at  the  same 
season,  and  retire  for  similar  purposes  to  the 
same  countries. 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  support  the  con- 
clusiou,  that  all  our  winter  birds  of  passage  come 
from  northern  countries,  and  that  the  winter 
visitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  become  the  sum- 
mer visitants  of  its  northern  regions.  Tnis  is 
evidently  an  ai-rangemeiit  depending  on  the  .-ame 
law  by  which  the  African  winter  visitants  be- 
come tVie  summer  birds  of  passage  in  Europe. 
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in  supiJDit  ot  this  conclusion  it  may  be  nitii 
tioned,  that,  in  their  progress  southward,  tlic 
winter  visitants  a;)|)ear  first  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  pans  of  the  island,  and  gradually  pro- 
ceed to  the  southward  and  westward.  Thus  tlic 
snow-bunting  arrives  in  the  Orkney  islands  about 
the  end  of  Auijust,  and  often  proves  destructive 
to  the  corn  fields.  It  then  passes  into  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  Lo- 
.thians,  even  in  the  hij^h  grounds,  before  Novem- 
ber. In  like  manner,  tiie  woodcock,  which  cros- 
ses the  German  Ocean,  is  first  observed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  then  by  degrees 
disperses  towards  the  v,  est  and  south. 

That  these  periodical  movements  take  place, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  n\ust  appear  obvious  to  all,  from  the 
consideration  ot  the  facts  which  have  been  stated. 
An  early  winter  brings  the  migrating  birds  from 
the  north  to  this  country  before  tlieir  usual  time, 
and  an  early  spring  hastens  the  arrival  of  our 
summer  visitants  in  the  begmning  of  winter 
the  snow-buntir.g  isfound  only  in  the  high  grounds 
and  it  descends  to  a  lower  level  with  the  increas- 
ing severity  of  the  season. 

During  the  autumn,  we  thus  observe  a  latitudi- 
nal movement  of  many  species  of  birds  towards 
the  equ.itor,  in  search  of  the  temperature  conge- 
nial to  their  constitutionLi,  and  wliich  the  winter 


•*nd   that  its  south  polar  migrations  extend  to  the 
L-ape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  appears  from  tlicse  movements  of  birds,  that 
in  the  cold  season,  the  polar  regions  are  deserted 
by  some  species,  and  that  there  is  an  accumula 
iRonof  life  towards  the  equ.ator.  At  another  sea- 
son, the  equatorial  regions  are,  in  some  measure, 
deserted  by  their  temporary  inhabitants,  and  the 
polar  districts  become  peopled  by  the  change. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  jieriod  and  the 
direction  of  these  migrations,  let  us  next  attend 
to  the  act  of  migration  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  flight. 

(To  be  continued. J 

HYDROPHOBIA— Singular  effect  of. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  farmer  of  great  worth 
and  respectability,  in  JeHerson  County,  Vir- 
ginia, to  VV.  M.  Barton,  Esq.  Vice  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Valley,  da- 
ted   Nov.  2rth,  1S23. 

"The  facts  which  I  related  to  you,  in  a  late 
conversation  at  Washington,  in  relation  to  a  case 
of  hydrophobia,  occurred  here  several  years 
since,  in  the  instance  ot  a  row,  which  had 
received  the  infection  from  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
labouring  under  that  dreadful  malady: — they 
passed     under     my    own    observation,    and    al- 

,    ,       ,.      .        ^    ,     •  •■  '""^jithough     of     a    most    sinerular  and   astonishing 

of  the  district  ot  their  summer  residence  could  I   ,      >=  ,  i    i      ^  »i,      .■  .1 

ui  lu^  V.110L..V,  icharacter,     were    regiirded  at  the   time  rather 

not  afford,      i  he  autumnal  shitting  of  the  feather-'  v  &  ... 


ed  tribes,  may  therefore,  with  propriety 
termed  the  hijuitorial  Aligruiion  ;  all  those  spe- 
cies in  which  it  is  observed,  returning  from  the 
pole  towards  the  equator,  each  according  to  lim- 
its peculiar  to  itself. 

.  The  vernal  shifting  takes  place  with  the  in- 
creasing temperature  of  the  high  latitudes,  and 
may  bt  lKivn\cA\.\\e  Polar  Migration,  as  all  the 
species  in  which  it  is  observed  recede  from  the 
equator  and  approach  towards  the  pole. 

The  extent  of  degrees  of  latitude  traversed  in 
these  migrations,  differs,  as  we  have  seen,  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  and  even  in  the  same  sjje- 
cies  in  difiereiit  parallels  of  longitude.  Thus, 
the  nightingale,  in  its  polar  migratums,  does  not 
reach  the  55^  of  north  latitude  in  b;i'.ain,  while 
jn  Sweden  it  reaches  to  the  60°.  Auomalies  of 
this  kind  cease  to  excite  onr  surprise,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  isothcrinut  lines  (or  the  lati- 
tudinal lines  under  which  the  mean  animal  tem- 
ptrature  is  the  same,)  are  not  parallel  with  the 
sun's  course,  01  do  not  observe  a  regular  increase 
or  diminution  with  the  ditFeience  of  latitude. — 
'Ei^t\\X\\e  iiothcriul  titles,  (under  which  the  mean 
heut  of  sunuiier  is  the  same,)  and  the  isot/ici/tiul 

■  tines,  (under  which  the  mean  heat  of  winter  is 
the  same,)  are  neither  parallel  to  one  another, 
nor  to  the  isothermal  lines.  These  ditt'ei  eiices, 
■which  Humboldt  has  investigated  with  »o  nuu  h 
success,  exercise  a  powerful  intiuince  on  the  dis 
triliution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  regulate  the 
liniiis  of  those  periodical  migrations  we  have 
now  been  c.  nsidering. 

The  preceding  remarks  relate  to  the  equatori- 
al and  north  polar  migrations.  Movements  de- 
pending on  the  same  circumstances,  in  all  pioba 
bilitv,  take  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  equa 
tor  towards  the  south  jjole.  The  Cape  swalhw 
( I/iriinclo  CuJiensis,J  according  to  the  observa 
tions  of  Captain  Carmichaki,  arrives  at  the 
southern    extremity  of  Aliica  in   the   month  of 

iSepiember,  the  commencement  of  the  summer  of 

f,that  district,  and  departs  again  in  March  or  April 
on  the  ajjproach  of  winter.  Keason.ng  from  the 
analog!  s  of  the  i.oitn  polar  migrations,  we  ma\ 
conclude,  that  this  species  of  swallow  resides 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  near  the  equator. 


']      as    anomalous,     than    as  symptomatical,    or   in- 
dicative of    the    hydiopliobial    disease;     and   ' 


I 

thought  little  of  the  matter  until  it  was  re- 
culled  to  my  recollection  by  your  communica- 
tion to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  in 
Vol.  5.  No.  1.  of  his  valuable  Journal,  detail- 
ing <he  e£ecl  of  the  disease,  as  exhibited  in 
a  flock  of  sheep,  in  remarkable  co-incidence 
with  what  1  had  noticed  in  the  instance  of  the 
cow  above  alluded  to.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
animal  was  bitten,  (the  precise  time  not  recol- 
lected) I  Ojserved  her  in  the  pasture,  remote 
from  the  herd,  accompanied  only  by  the  bull — 
the  first  circumstance  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  her  "bold  countenance,  staring  and 
glassy  ejes,"  with  a  fixed  g'aze  ;  but  betraying 
no  evidence  of  ferocity,  or  a  disposition  to  make 
battle.  In  a  little  time  I  discovered  all  those 
libidinous  actions,  and  venerial  inclinations  as 
desciibed  by  you  to  have  been  displayed  by  the 
sheep,  and  her  amorous  asiduities  were  unre- 
mitting as  long  as  1  remained  near  enough  to 
nonce  her,  which,  however,  (the  scene  being  a 
disgusting  one)  was  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  1  saw  nothing  more  of  the  animal  for  two 
or  three  days  after  the  above  described  scene, 
when  1  found  her  dead  very  near  the  niurg-in  of 
a  stream.  Upon  inquiry  afterwards  I  was  in- 
lormed  by  the  dairy  maid  that  she  continued  to 
milk  this  cow  from  the  time  she  was  bitten,  un- 
til the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  became  appa- 
rent." 

[We  have  conversed  with  several  physicians 
who  have  lead  and  seen  much  of  hydrophobia, 
but  have  no  where  witnessed  an  exhibition  ol 
accompanying  symptoms,  such  as  are  described 
above — and  in  number  one  of  this  volume. 
They  corroborate  each  other  so  strongly,  that 
we  deemed  it  i)roper  to  record  the  cases,  as  by 
a  comj)arrison  and  combination  of  these,  and  si 
inilor  ones,  scientific  and  professional  men  ma) 
draw  inferences,  and  establish  theories  that  may 
prove  useful  in  the  medical  department.  It  is 
wi'.h  the  same  view  of  aiding  researches  in  the 
natural  sciences  that  we  register  the  following 
rciuaiks  of  our  correspon'ent  on  the  su.ij^ci  of 
.iiii,erfu;tation,  and  the  influence  of  the  mother's 
imagination  on  the  oflspring.] — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


jYa/iire, 
alias 
The 
t/i 


-\ 


^\ lit  re  and  f     ^ 
e  Sow.       J 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    A.MEKICAN    FAKMtR. 

PLKAS  BEFORE  THE   HON.   CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE  RATIONAL,    IN    THE    VALE  OF 

KENTUCKY. 

^  (Jujifira  Cr  the  '. 

I    wad  Boar.)     ''""'"■• 

This  is  a  cause  -ivhich  originated  with  Eurl 
Morton  and  Doctor  Woliastcn;  was  reported 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  communicated  by 
John  Farey,  Esq.  to  the  London  Farmer's  Jour- 
nal, from  which  it  was  copied  in  the  American 
Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  3CI3  ;  and  no  decision  lia- 
viiig  been  reported  to  the  Hack  Woods,  it  was 
determined  to  try  the  question  before  we  re- 
ceive extravagant  Bulls. 

To  understand  this  cause  perfectly,  the  pub- 
licatien  referred  was  read,  and  although  it  ap- 
peared that  two  separate  actions  were  original- 
ly maintained,  the  first,  the  quagga  against  a  sor- 
rel mare,  for  secretly,  fraudulently,  and  beyond 
a  reasonable  [jeriod,  retaining  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  said  quas.ga.  The  second  cause  was 
ot  a  chesnut  colourLd  boar  of  the  wild  breed, 
against  a  black  and  white  sow  for  the  like  fraud. 

The  trial  of  this  cause  was  objected  to  on 
the  grounds  that  none  of  the  parties  were  with- 
in our  jurisdiction,  but  this  objection  was  over- 
ruled when  Nature  claimed  to  be  heard  in  eve- 
ry country,  and  tliat  Chief  Justice  Rational 
ought  to  preside  in  every  clime,  and  offered  to 
substitute  her  name  in  the  place  of  the  mare 
and  the  sow,  and  to  btend   the  two  actions. 

In  the  opening  of  this  cause  on  its  merits, 
dame  nature  urged  that  the  idea  of  super- 
foctation  -vhen  not  limited  to  that  portion  of 
creation,  whose  embryo  is  brought  forth  in  the 
shell,  was  such  an  outrage  upon  her  principles, 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion until  she  heard  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  opposition,  that  it  was  her  universal 
and  known  law,  that  whatever  was  conceived 
was  timely  brought  forth,  that  an  imperfect 
deposit  was  (if  she  might  use  the  expression) 
converted  into  all  that  it  would  make,  and  that 
no  portion  of  it  w.is  ever  cabuged.  With  this 
statement  she  would,  for  the  present,  give  way, 
not  only  to  such  as  were  employed  on  the  other 
side,  but  to  those  who  might  wish  to  volun- 
teer. 

Mr.  Surface  remarked  that  he  could  not  say 
he  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  volunteer  in  this 
cause  ;  that  he  was  requested  by  his  friend 
Worsted,  to  establish  the  doctrina  now  advan- 
ced. That  although  this  cause,  is  not  in  hearing 
before  a  regular  court  of  the  realm  ;  yet  if  the 
doctrine  could  be  establislied,  he  expected  to 
Lie  employed  by  his  friend,  in  the  regular  courts 
ot  the  country.  That  of  the  statutes  of  this 
state,  if  my  neighbour  has  a  beast  which  breaks 
o^er  my  lawful  fence,  I  may  either  kill  the 
beast  or  bring  an  action  against  its  owner  for 
damages. 

Fhat  Mr.  Worsted  is  the  breeder  of  sheep 
upon  a  large  scale,  that  one  of  his  neighbors 
owns  a  ram  of  bad  fame,  who  some  years  since, 
broke  iiilo  his  close,  knocked  down  his  shep- 
herd, beat  both  of  his  merino  bucks,  and  took 
possession  of  his  flock,  that  his  sheep  now  j  ield 
wool  of  diff'  rent  qualities  in  the  same  fleece  ; 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  this  bad  wool  was 
the  breed  of  this  ram  of  ill  fame.  That  it  ap- 
pears in  evidence  in  the  record  before  us  that 
me  second  and  third  foal  of  the  sorrel  niai-e, 
were  in  form  perfect  horses,  and  that  they  only 
..artook  in  colour  and  mane  of  the  quagga ; 
that  it  does  seem,  that  the  first  toal  must 
have  slipped  from  its  warm  bed  and  left  a  coat 
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of  its  hair  behind,  which  adhered  to  the  two 
subsequent  fouls.  Now  if  this  could  have  hap- 
pened in  the   present  case,   I  shall   contend  that 


The    above    is   the   fact  I    alluded  to   in   our 


we  will  endeavour   to  account  (una  we  hope  sa-l 

tisfactorily)  for   the  colours  ot  the   young,  with-) conversation  on  this  subject — and  would  be  deem-, 

out   tracing  it  to  the    blood    of  their   most    re- |ed  by  me  conclusive,  if  tho  veracity  of  the  Doct- 

the   same  thing  may  have  taken  place  with  Mr.  I  mote   ancestors  on  either  side.     VVe  must  admit  |  or  was  perfectly  established.    I  have  heard  many 

that  the  mare  and  the  sow  have  imaginations, ^persons  of  consideration  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
or  at  least  recollections.  Their  Jirst  offspring*X)octors,  tell  things,  which  if  out  of  the  common 
was  from  animals,  of  which  their  second  and  experience  of  their  auditors  were  very  proper- 
third  young  i)artook  in  colour.  Will  it  seem  ly  considered — as  mistakes — such  may,  or  -nay 
strange  to  any  reflecting  mind,   that  when  the  not  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Smith.  M. 

mare    again   become   in  season,    her  recollection  


Worsted's  lambs. 

Mr.  Carcase  observed  that  he  nright  truly 
say  he  was  in  a  situation  similar  to  Mr.  Surface, 
but  that  his  friend  was  bquire  Broadhorns,    who 


had  procured  a  bull  of  superior  form  and  blood  ; 
yet  his  calves  were  not  remarkable,  except  for 
the  size  of  their  horns   and  tails,  resembling  injdwelt   upon  the   quagga,  the  only  obj  ect  of   her 


form  and  color  his  neighbor's  breakfence  bull 
and  that  he  should,  for  his  friend,  bring  suit  im- 
mediately against  the  owner  of  the  said  bull, 
for  the  damages  sustained  in  his  cattle  by  previ- 
ous impregnation;  that  the  doctrine  was  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  be  adopted  without  further 
enquiry,  and  the  facts  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
It;  is  true  Mr.  Surface's  ideas  do  not  go  quite 
deep  enough  to  answer  Squire  Broadhorns'  case, 
yet  adopt  any  portion  of  the  doctrine,  and  we 
must  go  the  whole.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that 
beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  yet  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  ugly  goes  to  the  bone,  and  I  am   sure  there 


dalliance,  that  at  the  second  and  even  third 
impregnation  that  she  should  recollect  that  her 
similar,  her  previous,  exquisite  sensibilities  were 
first  called   into   action  by  the  quagga.^ 


FROM  THK  NEW  YORK  GAZETTE. 

REMEDY  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  following  interesting  notice  of  the  disco- 
.      ._  very  of  means  to  prevent   that  dreadful  disease 

If  this   assumption     be    true  the   experience,  so  frequently  consequent  upon  the  bite  of  a  mad 
the   every   day's    experience   of     all     observing  dog,  is  a  translation  from  a  German  paper  of  the 

breeders,  is    that  the    young     most    frequently   2d  of  November  last : 

partake  of  the  colour  of  animals  present  at  con-  "All  caustic  alkalies  have,  in  consequence 
ception,  the  quagga  then  being  present  to  the  of  the  numerous  and  repeated  experiments  ot 
imagination  of  the  mare,  his  colour  was  im-  Messrs.  Von  Redi,  Fontani,  Mederer  Von  Wuth- 
printed  on  the   foal.  wehr,   and    others,    been  found    to   possess    >he 

The   same   may  be    said  of  the    sow  and   her  property  of   rendering  altogether   harmless   the 
young,   and    as  strong  corroborating  evidence  of  poison  of  the    bite  ot  a  mad  dog.     The    wound 


is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  so  beautiful  as  to 'this,  the  third  litter  was  more  slightly  tinged  must  be  well  washed,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  pro- 
prevent  its  penetrating  even  to  the  marrow,  jthan  the  second,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  cured,  with  ieij,  which,  however,  must  not  be 
Mr  Wag  hoped  it  would  be  no  intrusion  to, having  weakened  her  recollection  Witness  also  stronger  than  can  be  borne  in  the  mouth.  If  it 
say  a  few  words,  although  he  was  wholly  a  tf^e  pious  fraud  (if  I  may  so  speak)  which  Ja-  be  stronger '  than  this,  it  has  the  effect  of  draw- 
volunteer  in  the  cause,  lie  was  the  neighbour  ;cob  practised  upon  Labon,  by  placing  the  ring  ing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  pre- 
of  both  Mr.  Worsted  and  Squire  Broadhorns,  streaked  speckled  rods  before  the  flocks  at  the  venting  the  ley  from  being  applied  to  the  bottom 
but  was  neither  the  owner  of  the  ram  of  bad  time  of  their  conception.  With  these  views  be-  of  the  woundj  where  it  might  meet  with  and 
fame,    nor    of  the    breakfence    bull,    he   would,  fo'e  the  court  we  submit  the  cause.  neutralise   the   poison." 

however,  inform  the  court  that  in  his  opinion  The  Chief  Justice  decided  that  the  charge  "It  is  astonishing,"  adds  the  abovemention- 
it  was  not  the  blood  alone  of  improved  breeds  of  fraud  in  this  action  is  without  foundation,  ed  paper,  "  that  this,  so  simple  a  remedy, 
which  was  to  make  such  a  revolution  in  our  the  colourable  pretence,  notwithstanding  And  should  not  have  been  before  discovered  ;  and 
stock,  we  must  give  those  improved  breeds  this  cause  is  hereby  remanded  to  the  society  were  it  published  in  all  the  schools  and  aca- 
more   attention  than  our  common  cattle,  or  they  where  it  came,   wiih    instructions  to  enter  up  a  demies  of  medicine,  it  would  have  the   effect  of 


will  not  even  equal  them.  Mr.  Worsted  lets  final  decision,  not  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
his  merinos,  half  starved,  run  through  the  bri-  trines  which  dame  Nature,  in  her  discussion, 
ars,  (which  he  says  is  good  food  for  them)  and   advanced. 


pull  out  !iearly  half  the  fleece  ;  here  then  hisi 
fleece  is  of  different  growths.  Squire  Broad- 
horns lets  his  (juality  calves  become  skeletons 
about  the  time  the  cuckhold  burrs  are  'ipc,  they 
totter  through   them,    and  pull  their  tails  near-  ^ 

ly    off  by  the  load  of  burrs  which  are   dragging 'i^g  t;i;''of"ar  seaeV;  Indfron^    which  he   main- 
at  their    heels^  and     havmg   to    push    the    stitf  jai^^ji  ,i,j^t  ^    bitch  and  a  dog  may  fall  passion- 
iron  weeds  before  them,  to  get  through  his  pas- lately   j,,    love  with  each   other, 
tures,  then-  horns  become  enlarged,  and  now  by        ^^  the  Doctor  was  travelling  in  Hampshire, 


j1  Copy  attest — 

A  BACKWOODSMAN,  Ctk. 

FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 
"  The  late  Doctor  Smith  related  the    follow- 


saving  many  valuable  lives." 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  following  mode  of  curing  hydrofihobia, 
is  certainly  novel,  and  may  supercede  scuitca/i. 
— "  An  extraordinary  surgical  operation  was 
performed  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the  great 
hospitals  of  Paris,  upon  a  man  labouring  under 
the  dreadful  malady,  hydrophobia.  He  had  for 
some  time  manifested  the  u'most  horror  for  li- 
quids, and  showed  a  disposition  to  bite  whate- 

_      .  ^.„  ...^  „ .,   ^ a .-...^o.....,,  ver  came    in    his    way. — The   surgeons   of   the 

this  new  doctrine,  both  of  my  neighbors  ex- lti,g  dogs,  as  usual  in  country  places,  ran  out  hospital  determined  to  trv  upon  him  an  expe- 
pcct  to  shield  themselves  from  that  portion  of!|jj^,,y„g  33  ^e  was  passing  through  a  village;  riment  which  had  been  found  successful  when 
animadversion  which  always  awaits  slovenly  Jand  amongst  them  he  observed  a  little  ugly  applied  to  animals.  The  operation  consisti-d  in 
.arrners.  1^^^  ^-^^t    ^^^  particularly   eager   to   ingratiate  the    introduction    of  water    into    the    veins,    by 

Could  I  hope  to  escape  being  thought  censo- |j,i^gj.if  ^^^•^^  ^  ggt^g,.  ^itch  that  accompanied  means  of  an  incision  above  the  wrist.  The  ex- 
vious,  I  would  further  add  th.it  this  newdoc-ltjje  Doctor;  whilst  stopping  to  water  his  horse  periment  fully  succeeded,  as  the  patient  now 
ti-ine  must  have  originated  with  those  who  have  j^g   remarked   how  amorous  the  car    continued,  takes   liquids   without    aversion,  betrays   no  in- 

and   how    courteous   the   setter  seemed    to   her  clination  to  bite,  and    is  free  from   fever. 


the  improved  stock  tor  sale,  and  expect  by 
awakening  the  fears  of  us  clodpates,  to  induce 
us  to  send  for  a  greater  portion  of  their  breed- 
ers. The  doctrine  I  consider,  however,  about 
upon  a  par,  with  our  sassafras  nutmegs  ;  and  I 
hope  its  advocates  may  derive  as  much  ad- 
vantage from  our  invention,  as  we  shall  from 
their  discovery. 

Dame  Nature  again  urged,  that  as  nothing 
had  been  said  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  facts 
already  before  the  court  ;  she  would  in  conclu- 
sion, bring  to  view  some  facts  which  must 
have  their  weight  in  proving  that  superfoeta 
tion,   as   presented   here,  could  not  take  place. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  any  thing 
about  births,  that  whether  a  single  or  plurali- 
ty of  embryos  are  conceived,  that  each  has 
its  separate  secundx  ;  that  this  secundze  can 
never  afterwafd.s  be  penetrated,  and  that  it 
must  soon  follow  the  birth,  or  death  ensues  to 
the  mother.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  (and  it 
cannot  be  controverted)  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  was  left  on  winch  the  new  theory  could 
rest.     But  "  to   make  assurance    doubly   sure," 


admirer.  Provoked  to  see  a  creature  of  Dido's 
high  blood  so  obsequious  to  such  mean  address- 
es, the  Doctor  diew  one  of  his  pistols  and  shot 
the  cur  J  he  then  had  the  bitch  carried  on 
horseback  for  several  miles  ;  from  that  day, 
however,  she  lost  her  appetite,  eat  little  or 
nothing — had  no  inclination  to   go    abroad   with 


APPARENT  EMASCULATION  OF 

SQUIRRELS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THK   AMERICAN    FARMER. 
Charlcaton,  January  9,   1823. 
Sir — In  your  farmer  of  the  26th   December 


her  master,  or  attend  to  his  call,  but  seemed  last,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  learned  and 
to  pine  like  a  creature  in  love,  and  express  liberal  communication,  signed  "P.  Macauly," 
sensible  concern  for  the  loss  of   her  gallant.  and  solicit  for  your  readers  some  further  produc- 

Some  time  after  she  was  coupled  to  a  setter  tions  of  his  pen,  which  I  feel  assured  will  con- 
of  great  excellence,  which  had  been  procured  tinue  to  afford  them,  as  it  has  me,  both  instruc- 
with  great  pains  and  difficulty — and  the  Doctor  tion  and  amusement.  I  candidly  confess  my  lira- 
had  the  greatest  caution,   that  the  whelps  mightjited  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  ad- 


be  pure  and  unmixed  ;  yet  not  a  puppy  did  dido 
bring  forth  but  what  was  the  picture  and  co- 
lour of  the  Cur  that  he  had  so  many  months 
before  destroyed — and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable. Dido  never  produced  a  whelp  after- 
wards in  her  subsequent  litters  which  was 
not  exactly  similar  to  the  unfortunate  cur,  who 
was  her   first  and  murdered  loier." 

Daniel's  Rural   Sports,    III.  340. 


mit  the  facts  and  positions  of  your  friend  ;  but  he 
will  excuse  me  in  differing  from  him  in  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  these  premises. 

Although  the  adult  male  squirrel  may  have  the 
power  of  occasionally  redtawingthe  testes,  after 
their  descent  from  his  abdomen,  into  their  ex- 
ternal position  ;  I  cannot  admit  that  their  appa- 
rent emasculation  is  often,  if  ever,  occasioned 
by   their  voluntary  agency.      The   Scrotum  or 
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receijtacle  for  the  testes,  formed  by  their  de- 
scent, when  eight  or  nine  months  old,  is  so  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous,  that  it  could  not  contract, 
or  be  absorbed,  and  be  totally  invisible,  under 
many  months  after  it  had  been  so  drawn  up  by 
the  animal.  Now  1  appeal  to  the  observation  of 
sportsmen,  and  all  who  have  noticed  this  peculi- 
arity in  the  squirrel,  whether  the  part  where 
this  apparent  defect  is  discovered,  is  not  as 
smooth  and  as  uniformly  covered  with  hair,  as 
any  other  part  of  the  perineum,  even  Ih  the  fe- 
male squirrel.  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  your 
correspondent,  whether  this  could  possibly  be 
the  case,  if  the  scrotum  had  been  voluntarily 
deprived  of  its  contents,  by  their  being  occasion- 
ally withdrawn  by  the  squirrel?  Even  if  so 
drawn  up  by  the  muscular  power  in  life,  would 
not  that  cease  to  act  on  the  death  of  the  animal ; 
and  the  relaxation,  and  prostration  that  ensues, 
admit  of  the  immediate  return  of  the  testes  to 
their  proper  position. 

Your  friend  has  been  pleased  to  say  of  my  first 
communication  "  his  acute  observation  has  ena- 
bled him  to  arrive  very  nearly  at  a  truth,  which 
he  could  have  established,  had  he  been  a  com- 
parative anatomist,"  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
supply  this  defect  in  evidence.  From  this  evi- 
dence and  from  "the  case  in  point"  stated  in  my 
last,  I  conclude,  that  the  apparent  emasculation 
of  squirrels  is  a  mistake,  that  this  mistake  arises 
from  the  age  of  the  animal,  as  these   organs  are 


tree  in    which   the   sap   is,  as  near  as  possible,       A  report  of  t!:c  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
stationary  ;     and    select  a  stock,  in     which  the  livere<l   from    Calhoun's    Inspection  Warehouse, 


sap  has  the  greatest  possible  motion.  July 
the  proper  time  for  summer  grattiiig,  and  in- 
deed the  most  suitable  month  of  the  twelve  for 
that  o])eration.  However,  the  operation  may 
be  performed  with  tolerable  success,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  fall  months. 
The  information  I  have  suggested  in  this  hasty 
communication,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  orchardist ;  as  it  will  enable  him  to  pro- 
pagate fruits  at  any  season  of  the  year,  whe- 
ther in  bloom,  bearing,  or  casting  their  leaves. 
In  May  and  June  budding  will  succeed  well, 
while  grafting  can  be  perfor.ned  successfully, 
at  any  time  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year.  Such  trees  should  he  preferred  for  sum- 
mer and  fall  grafting,  unless  otherwise  objec- 
tionable, which  continue  their  growth  late  in 
the  season.  A  plum,  whose  leaf  resembles  that 
of  the  cherrv,  and  is  called  the  cherry  plum, 
brought  to  this  district  by  Col.  C.  Brighthop, 
1  believe,  from  N.  York,  is  on  this  account, 
well  calculated  for  a  stock  for  plutns,  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots.  The  wild  crab  should 
be  generally  preferred  for  the  apple. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  not  be  new  to 
all  your  readers,  they  will  doubtless,  not  only 
be  productive  of  novelty,  but  profit  to  many  of 
them  ;  and  as  often  as  any  thing  of  utility  oc- 
curs, in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  will  cheer- 


Baltimore,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -t'nree, 
and  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -three. 
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not  matured  until  he  is  eight  or  nine  months  old,  fully  submit  it  to  your  disposal 


the  season  for  his  first  sexual  intercourse.  That 
they  then  descend  to  their  proper  place,  and  are 
ever  after  visible  ;  that  although  the  squirrel 
may  have  the  power  of  drawing  his  testes  back 
again  into  his  body,  yet  his  doing  so,  is  seldom, 
U  ever  the  cause  of  his  supposed  emasculation. 

Your's, 

SENEX. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING— SEEDS  OF  A 
NATIVE  GRASS,  6;c. 
Edge^rld,  S.  C.  Fot'ersvitle,J(ui.Sth,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  made  some  experiments,  the  preceding  year, 
on  summer  grafting,  useful  and  new  to  me,  at 
least.  At  that  time  I  had  never  read,  or  heard 
of  this  operation  being  performed  in  the  sum- 
mer, except  with  twigs  cut  the  preceding 
■winier.  About  the  first  of  July,  when  the  growth 
of  some  trees  had  become  stationary,  I  cut  a 
twig  of  the  pear  tree,  and  inserted  it  on  a  nur- 
sery stock,  which  readily  grew  off.  I  next 
tried  almost  every  variety  of  orchard  fruits, 
•which  succeeded  perfectly  well.  I  was  induced 
to  make  this  experiment  from  the  rationality 
of  the  theory,  it  having  occurred,  upon  the 
slightest  reflection,  that  failures  in  spring 
grafting  might  originate  from  the  dissipation  of 
moisture,  by  the  drying  winds  peculiar  to  that 
season,  before  the  sap  of  the  stock  acquires 
sufficient  motion  to  furnish  the  graft  with  due 
nourishment ;  but  from  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  sap  in  some  stocks,  with  the  general 
moisture  of  the  air  during  midsummer,  the  ope 
ration  would  seldom  fail  ;  and  the  result  fully 
proved  this  conclusion  well  founded.  It  next 
occurred  to  me  that  the  walnut,  fig,  and  persim 
mon,  which  will  not  succeed  in  the  spring  ex 
eept  by  mere  chance,  might  now  answer  upon 
the  same  principle  of  reasoning :  1  according 
ly   made  the  experiment,  antl  succLede<l 

To    make    the   success     of  siuiniier 
certain,   take  the  twigs  to  be  inserted,  from  a 


1  have  sent  you  some  more  of  the  swamp 
grass  seed,  which  are  calculated  to  render  clay- 
ey bogs,  and  wet  land  generally,  of  much  va 
lue.  Last  spring  I  sowed  the  seed  of  a  grass, 
from  Barnwell  district,  called  the  Missouri 
grass,  and  esteem  it  very  highly.  It  is  the 
tenderest  grass  1  have  tried  ;  and  perhaps  the 
sweetest.  The  whole  summer's  growth,  not  on- 
ly remaining  green  till  winter,  but  has  continued 
to  throw  out  fresh  shoots  from  the  old  joints. 
At  the  close  of  the  ensuing  season,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  its  proper- 
ties, with  a  few  of  the  seeds. 

The  theory  I  suggested  to  you,  in  a  former 
letter,  for  preventing  the  washing  of  hilly  lands, 
by  horizontal  rows  of  winter  grass ;  practice  is 
daily  confirming,  you  shall  be  duly  apprised  of 
the  final  result  ;  which,  if  successful,  will  prov- 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  proprietors  of  broken 
land   possessed  of  fertility. 

Very  desirous  of  witnessing  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  your  undertaking, 

I  remain,  your's,  Bcc. 

ABEN  LANDRUM. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE   AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Baltimore  January  5,  1824. 
A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Williams  &  O'Donnell's  Inspection 
Wareliouse,  Baltimore,  during  the  quarter,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four. 
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JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Oeuce,  Annapolis,  Jan.  13,  1824. 
7  rue  Copy,  Jrom   the   orii^inal    refiort   on  file 
grartinglin  thuojfice. 

B,  HAH  WOOD.  Tr.  W,  S.  Md. 


RICHARD  MACKALL.  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  5,   18'J4. 
'I  rue  Cojiy,  from    the  originaL   rejiort  on  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.   HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

POPE'S  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

Rockland,  January  !1,  1824. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  Jr. 

>S'i> — Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  did  not  reach 
me  until  yesterday,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  your 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Skinner,  published  in  a 
late  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  I  regret 
to  find  that  you  think  you  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  opinion,  given  by  the  committee  on 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  relative 
to  the  Threshing  .Machine,  exhibited  at  the  late 
Maryland  Cattle  Show,  as  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pope,  of  Boston  ;  and  I  should  still  more 
regret,  if  that  opinion  should  have  the  effect  ei- 
ther to  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  public,  in  the 
utility  of  the  machine  in  question,  or  in  any  de- 
gree to  paralize  your  efforts  to  bring  it  into  inure 
general  use. 

The  language  used  by  the  committee,  under 
circumstances  certainly  not  the  most  favourable, 
to  critical  accuracy,  was  intended  as  descriptive 
of  its  leadir.g  principle  of  action,  which  they 
considered  of  Scotch  invention,  first  introduced 

by  Mr.  Andrew  Mickle,  about  the  year  1772 1 

allude  to  the  Thrashing  Drum,  or  Cylinder,  pla- 
ced in  a  horizontal  position,  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  beaters   were  attached  in   such  a 

manner,  as   to  endure   the  necessary    motion. 

Various  have  been  the  contrivances  siace  that 
period,  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  the  committee  certainly  considered 
the  machine  presented  to  their  examination,  as 
possessing  a  more  happy  and  successful  combina- 
tion of  power  connected  with  this  principle,  than 
any  heretofore  offered.  With  such  claims  to  the 
public  patronage,  they  considered  it  entitled  to 
the  premium  awarded. 

1,  therefore,  cannot  but  think,  the  prejudicial  ef- 
fect apprehended  by  you,  from  the  clause  objected 
to,  will  be  found  to  be  more  hypothetical  than 
real.  It  is  assuredly  my  wish,  that  it  may  prove 
so,  and  I  believe  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee would  concur  with  me  in  the  sentiment. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
SAML.  McCULLOH. 

POPE'S  PATENT  THRESHING  MACHINE, 

Adaftled  to    Hand  or    Horse. 

The  reputation  of  this  machine  being  es- 
tablished for  usefulness,  among  all  those  prac- 
tical and  intelligent  agriculturists  who  have 
witnessed  its  performance — It  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  Machine  is  simple  in  its  construction, 
not  liable  to  get  ou'  of  order,  cheap,  powerful, 
and  efficient  in  its  operation  ;  and  its  thrashing 
principle  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  cri- 
tical investigation  relative  to  its  mechanical 
combinations  for  originality  in  economising  pow- 
er With  the  ordinary  draught  or  power  of  one 
horse,  and  with  one  man  to  feed  the  machine. 
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ant:  .iiiJther  to  icii.ovf  the  straw,  the  inventor 
gumentees  it  sliall  possess  capacity  to  thrush 
with  easy  labour,  eight  bushels  of  wheal  per 
hour — other  gram  and  seed,  such  as  oats,  i  ye, 
millet  and  rice,  it  will  thrash  with  the  same 
facility.  Althou.^h  the  in\entor  does  nov  wish, 
from  motives  ol  prudence  only,  to  j;uHranlet 
the  periormance  of  the  machine,  beyond  the 
quantity  stated  above,  it  has  been  proved  bv 
tlie  various  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
witnessed  its  operation,  .and  awaided  it  their 
hitjhest  premiums,  that  its  capacity  is  much 
more  extensive 


its  full  share  of  beneht,"  that  objection  will 
be  readily  obviated  by  the  fact,  which  you  are 
autliorised  to  aver,  that  the  whole  sum  given  by 
the  state  will  be  applied  to  objects,  for  whicii 
every  farmer,  and  farmer's  wite,  may  compete 
on  eijual  terms,  without  regard  to  locality.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  excellence  in  Crops, 
of  every  kind — grain,  grass,  fruits,  tobacco,  culi- 
nary vegetables,  &c.  &r..  Claims  for  these,  will 
be  supported  by  documentary  evidence,  and  by 
judges  drawn  from  every  county  in  the  state  ; 
so  that  whether  the  claimants  reside  in  St.  Ma- 
r) 's,  in  Anne  Arundel,  or  Allegany,  in   Worces 


'  more  honoui-    and  gratitude  than  the  most   re- 
'  nowned   warrior." 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Vour  oljedient  servant. 


CATTLE. — We  have  been  compelled  to 
postpone,  for  want  of  room,  some  additional 
observations  and  facts  relative  to  the  Improved 
Short  Horn  breed  of  cattle,  in  continuation  of 
an  article  on  that  subject,  in  our  last  paper.— 
It  will  be  followed  up  in  subsequent  numbers; 
and  the  subject  oi  domestic  animals  will  not    be 


A   single  machine  adapted    to    the   power   of  ter,  in  Caroline,  or  cicil,  their  pretensions  will  dismissed,   until   we    shall    have   explained   the 


one    horse,  well  made,  durable  and  cHicicnt 
be  furnished  at  \-^125. 

And  a  machine  is,  in  every  respect, 
above,   without   the    horse  gear,   to   be    worked 
by   hand,  at   ii75. 

Privileges  of  the  patent  right  for 
and  using  this  machine  in  stale  or  county,  will 
be  sold  on  moderate  terms,  as  an  inducement 
to  mechanics  particularly,  to  become  purcha- 
sers ;  and  it  will  appear  obvious,  upon  exam- 
ination of  this  valuable  and  important  inven- 
tion, that  its  simple  contrivances  are  immedi- 
ately understood,  and  its  construction  within  the 
reach   of  any  of  llum. 

Notice  will   be  given  by  agents  in  the  respec- 
tive   states  where  to  apply. 


an  I  be  subjected  to  the  same  test,  and  their  merits 
impartially  weighed.  The  remainder  of  the  do- 
ike  the  I  nation  from  the  treasury,  will  be  bestowed  in 
rewarding  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  fairer 
and  better  part  of  creation,  the  farmers'  wives 
making'""d  daughters,  and  all  the  fruits  of  their  emula- 
tion, being   of  small   bulk,  and  of  eas\-  and 
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Kaltimore,  Friday,  January  23,  1S24. 


In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  the  Edi- 
tor went  down  to  Annapolis  to  explain  person- 
ally the  views  of  the  Board,  in  relation  to 
their  prayer,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
tor  pecuniary  aid — hut  circumstances  made  it 
impossible  to  remain  long  enough  to  seek  the 
honour  of  a  peisonal  interview  with  many  of 
the  members;  and  he  was  forced  to  have'  re- 
course to  the  medium  of  letter  communication. 
The  one  below  was  addressed  to  an  honoura- 
ble member  from  county,  and  as  the  sug- 
gestions it  contains,  may  with  equal  propriety, 
be  addressed  to  all,  and  is  altogether  confined 
to  a  topick  of  public  and  general  interest,  he 
has  concluded  to  send  it  to  the  printer  for 
insertion   in   the  American  Farmer. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  much  regreted  that  circumstances  did  not 
allow  me,  personally,  during  my  short  stay  ini 
Aimap"lis,  last  week,  to  invite  your  attention,' 
and  bespeak  your  support,  to  the  views  of  "the 
Makyland  .\ghicultural  Society,"  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  sketch  of  a  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of 
My.  Chesley.  Under  a  firm  persuasion  of  tlie 
substantial  benefit,  th:it  would  arise  from  a  wider 
distribution  of  premiums,  for  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  the  various  branches  of  domestic 
ceconnmy  ;  the  society  pray  from  the  legislature, 
a  small  sum,  say  one  thousand  dollars,  between 
the  two  shores,  m  aid  of  individual  contributions, 
for  the  s/iace  cfjvr  vrurs  The  effect  of  tlu 
donation,  will  then  have  been  fully  developeu 
anc  seen,  and  the  legislature,  acting  in  corres 
pondenre  with  the  public  sentiment,  can  reneu 
or  viithdraw  it  accordin.ly. 

Should    local  jealously,  that  political  Incubw 
which   suffocates  all  who  atieinjit   to  raise  then 
voice  in  i)ei'a!l   of  internal  im;)iovcments  in  M. 
ryland,    litre   again    su^i^est,  '-my   county   beii.. 
more  distant,  may  not  derive  from  this  donation, 


peculiarities  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  hor- 
ses, and  sheep  n.ost  esteemed,  under  various 
circumstances. 


ERKATA,   in  the    publication   signed    "  Ru 
is   Consultus."      In    the  2d   column,    and    15th 

Planters  "  instead 


transportation,  may   De  exiiibited,  with  compa     -  line  from  the  ^bottom   read 

tively     no     inconvenience.      They    will     consist, °'    "Routers" 

chiefly  of  family  domestic  fabrics,  of  e\er)de-j     In    the  3d   and   last    column,     and     27th    line 

scription,  in  regard  to  which,  as  well  as  to  ever)  Ifrom   the     bottom,  read  "  i7icivism"    instead  of 

thing  else,  coming  from   near  or  more    distant  j"  Hic/s/ofj." 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES     CURREA'T— CORRECTED     IVEEKLr. 

Mharf  flour,  >5  37A  to  $5  50 — Western  country 


points;  itouglittobe  considered,- that  the  place 
and  the  occasion,  constitute  for  them  the  most 
eligible  market.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  domes- 
tic animals,  that  vicinity  to  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion will  confer  any  advantage,  and  that  is  often 
over    balanced    by   the    greater    convenience   of 

water  transportation  from  more  distant  situa-  Ao,  from  the  wagons,"  S5"ti2*— Fine  do.  »5  12, — 
tions.  For  the  premiums  in  these  cases,  we  shall  Whiskey,  including  the  barrel  ^^8  cts.— Whe'at, 
be  indebted,  ejLclusively,  to  individual  contribu-  white,  ^'l  10  to  ftl  20— Red  do.  f,\  05  to  gl  lo- 
tions, nine-tenths  of  which,  be  it  remembered.  Corn,  34  to  35  cts.— Rve,  43  cts.— Hides,  dried, 
are  collected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oj  iG  to  20  cts.— Iron,  pig,  per  ton,  S35  to  ^40- 
the  show,  and  invested  in  premiums  which  are  Country  bar,  J^90  to  ^95— Sheet,  SlGOtoj^lbO- 
freely  offered  to  com/ietitors,  Jrom  all  fiarts  of  Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts.— Leather,  soal,  best 
the  state.  1  he  project  of  the  law  submitted  to  04  jq  27  cts.— do.  Eastern  tan,  18  to  20  cts.— 
the  agricultural  committee,  enjoins,  that  a  stipu-  Coal,  Virginia,  20  to  25  cts.  per  bushel— Sus- 
lated  sum  shall,  each  year,  have  been  previously  quehannah  do.  per  ton,  §20  to  g,25— Feathers, 
collected,  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  that  a  35  cts.— Herrings,  Susquehannah,  4^2  75— Gun- 
detailed  report  be  made  by  the  society  on  each  powder,  25  lbs.  bo  to  S5  50— Baltimore  nianu- 
shore,  of  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  facture,  do.  g5— Shot,  all  sizes,  per  cwt.  Jft8  50— 

I  need  not  advert  to  tlie  certainty,  with  which  ^«^'=''  ""''tbern  mess,  §10- Cargo,  No.  1.  §8  to 
a  laudable  feeling  of  emulation  would  be  excited  ®^  50— Mo.  2,  ^6— Baltimore  prime,  do.  -lo— 
throughout  the  country,  uy  the  distribution  of  ^"''°"' '^""'^'"'''''  ^<^'"  17  cts.— Georgia  upland, 
honorary  distinctions  in  the  permanent  form  of  " '•"  16  cts  — .Alabama,  do.  12  to  13  cts.— Cotton 
silver  vases,  goblets,  cups,  ace.  to  be  transmit  >^''"'  N°-  "•  ^^  '^'■^•'  ""'^  *»"  •^Jvaiice  of  1  cent 
ted  from  moOi.  r  te  dau-hter,  and  from  sir  to  ^'■^'^'^  N"'  ^"  ^°-  IS— Candles,  mould,  12  to  13 cts 
son,    as  heir- looms,   ani 

taste  andindustrv,  acq- ^  .•...- 

creasing  years.  In  short,  sir,  it  cannot  be  appre- j^'"^''-  S2— Turpentine  so.r,  S2  50— Rosin,  soft, 
hended,  that  the  legislators  of  a  state,  essentially  1^1   50— Beeswax,    30  cts.— \\  ool,    cleaned  and 


lU'hter  and  from  sir  to  ^'^'-^^  ■^^^'*  "-^  i>u.  io — v-aiiuie:>,  muiuu,  x^  lu  iocls. 
md  bloodless  trophies  of  — "'PP'^'''1°-  ^^ '°  ^^  "^— ^!'«^'™a<='"' ^lo- 25  cts. 
juiring  veneration  with  in- — ^"P^-  ti-e?h,55to  40cts.— 'lar,  barrel,  gl  75— 


agricultural,  will  refuse  the  means  to  honour 
and  to  "  speed  the  plough,"  that  most  prolific 
source  of  human  siistenance,  to  which  even  des- 
pots, in  all  the  magnihcence  of  wealth,  and  pride 
of  power,  have  seen  fit  to  pay  annual  and  rever- 
ential homage. 

Allow   me  to  add,   that  in    the   great   state  of 
New  York,    the  pioneer   in   all  publick  spirited 


assorted,  15  to  20  cts.  advance — Merino,  full 
blood,  35  to  40  cts. — Crossed,  28  to  30  cts. — Com- 
mon country,  20  to  28  cts. 

— — ^hpo-^^ 
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enterprises,  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  giv-'"'  "''^r^K  '/  '^J-E^rton,  A*y.-Hor  irul- 

en   for  ten  successive   years,   at  the    instance  of    "'"^-'^^";."j'"!.P"''^"'''' '"    making  a  crop   of   127 
that   enlightened  administrator    of   her  internal    '""'''^'^°'  i"'^"^V"'"'"  ''^''^T-^f'"'"^'  ^^"" 

resources.  Governor  Clinton.  Should  the  sup-'"u^'- ^"-  S°"  ""=  >nig;-ation  of  birds.-Hydro. 
porting  arm  of  the  state  be  withdrawn  from  P''°'^'^'  confirmation  of  its  eftect  upon  the  sexual 
our  infant  institution,  at  the  expiration  of  fi^e  I P''''"'"?-^"'"':'.'*' ■"''""',  t'"L  '"""^-''ce  ot  ma- 
years,  we  may  confidently  indulge  the  hope  that '  "^''"^'  '"^^i'S"^"""  ""  "^f  olTspring-Apparent 
the  conviction  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  '''"^'^"''^'°"  °'.  ^q;"''"-'-;  ^-Summer  grafting, 
labours  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, I ^«'y.  ="''^  practicable-Reports  of  tobacco  m- 
will  have  been  so  widely  diffused  and  so  well  *P'^",'°"'-^"P^  •\"';;'''""- ^^'^^'^"'°-P"««  "^ 
.ionfirmed,  that  it  may,  thereafter,  safely  ^ely  '=°""">' P'°''"«'  &^- *'<=• 
on  the  spontaneous  ofl'erings  of  individual  pa- 
t!-iotism,  .md  nn  th:;t  true  discer'nntnt  which 
dictated  the  i-hilanthroiiic  declarat'on,  that 

■•  'A.-   who  causes  two  Ijla 'es  of  i^rass  ro  grow,l    ■'"il  ini>  PnininB  >>  i-^hmk-i  »iiii  ii.ainf.s  .-■.•j  j. I'p""'"- iji-J*-™ 
"where  only  one    grew    before,  is   entitled  to     i;;;:;o.^t'«m;-V:u.S."  a^dr^.el^ 


PnniL'd  pTfiy  Frid.i)  at  5?  1  |ii-i-  niiKiiin.  (.,r  .inilN  S.  SKINNE.I.  J3di- 
uir.  by  .lOSEPri  UOblNSON,  uii  ihi-  V.iith  Wet  corlirr  ..(  ,Mjik« 
and  liovidei-e  s^^•«;l^.  UalinDOie  :  \*h»rt  t*tr\  drtL-iUJtui;- «.     iiuok 
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CATTLE. 

VARIOUS  BREEDS — IMPROVED  SHORT  HORNS. 

( Continued  from  .Vo.  43,   Val.S,  jiagc  338.  J 

As  a  specimen  of  a  female  of  tliis  family,  I 
shall  select  a  near  relation  of  the  ox,  \_mc7itirjned 
in  No.  ii.'] 

A  COW  OF  MR.  MASON'S,  OF  CHILTON. 


In  point  of  fat,  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
ox.  When  I  saw  her  in  1808,  the  depth  of  fat 
from  her  ruinps  to  her  hips,  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  was  not  less  than  12  inches  ;  upon  her 
loins  and  crop,  not  less  than  10  inches;  and  the 
shoulder  score  at  least  9  inches  thick. 

Mr.  Robert  Colling  has  a  white  heifer  four 
years  old,  a  perfect  counter  part  of  his  brother 
Charles's  ox;  being,  like  him,  completely  cov- 
ered over  her  whole  carcase  with  fat:  she  is  es- 
timated to  weigh  1820  lbs. 

Of  the  aptitude  to  fatten  at  an  early  age,  I 
shall  select  a  few  instances. 

Mr.  Robert  Colling  sold  in  Darlington  market, 
the  18th  of  April,  1808,  a  two  years  old  ox  for 
£12,  supposed  to  weigh  882  lbs. ;  the  price  of 
fat  stock  at  that  time  being  td.  per  lb. 

A  few  days  before  this,  I  saw  at  Mr.  Nesham's, 
of  Hou^hton-le-Spring,  an  ox  two  years  old  in 
March,  1808,  fbied  from  Mr.  Mason's  stock,) 
completely  covered  with  fat  over  his  whole  car- 
case, and  supposed  to  be  the  fattest  ox  of  his  age 
ever  seen  :  butchers  estimated  him  to  weigh  1050 
lbs.  Neither  of  these  animals  were  of  large 
size,  and  would  not  have  wighed  above  560  lbs. 
had  they  been  no  fatter  than  are  usually  killed 
for  the  markets. 

Mr.  Wetherill,  of  Field  House,  sold  at  the 
fair  in  Darlington,  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
1810,  two  oxen  under  three  years  old,  for  £47 
10«.  each.  The  price  of  fat  cattle  at  this  fair 
■was  about  8  Jrf.  per  pour.d. 

.    Mr.  Arrowsniith,  of  Ferryhill,  has  for  seven 
•years back  fed  his  two-year  olds,  and  sold  them 
to  the  butchers  as  follows : — In 
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£    s.  d. 

1801,  sold  4  for  25     0  0  each.  2  slots*  and  2  heif. 

1802,  6  for  17  10  0  each.  3  slots  and  3  heif. 

1803,  4  for  17     0  0  each. 

1804,  6  for  18  10  0  each. 

1805,  6  for  17  10  0  each.  2  slots  and  4  heif. 

1806,  4  for  16     0  0  eacli. 

1807,  8  for  18     0  0  each. 

1808,  8  for  19     0  0  each. 

rhe  time  of  selling,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

Their  management  is  as  follows:  In  the  first 
winter  they  get  straw  in  a  fold  yard,  with  nearly 
as  many  turnips  as  they  can  eat;  in  May  they 
are  turned  to  grass  ;  in  November  put  to  turnips 
through  the  winter  ;  and  turned  out  to  grass  the 
first  week  in  May. 

In  180",  and  1808,  on  account  of  turnips  being 
scarce  and  dear,  they  had  four  cwts.  each  of  oil 
cake,  from  about  Candlemas  :  the  price  of  four 
cwts.  of  cake  about  £3. 

A  twin  heifer  calved  the  last  week  in -April, 
being  kept  the  first  year  the  same  as  the  com- 
mon stock,  was  entered  for  a  sAfeepstakes  to  be 
shewn  in  June,  when  two  years  old,  and  was  then 
put  to  grass  with  other  stock  of  the  same  age  in  the 
usual  pasture  ;  in  November  she  was  estimated 
to  weigh  392 lbs.  when  she  was  put  to  rutabaga, 
and  hay,  and  oil  cake,  of  which  she  eat  four 
cwts.  and  two  bushels  of  bean  meal,  and  one 
bushel  of  barley  :  went  to  grass  the  first  of  May, 
and  had  no  oil  cake  afterwards.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  when  she  was  shewn,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that  she  weighed 
812  or  840  lbs.  having  gained  two  poimds  peri 
day,  for  30  weeks.  j 

In  April,  1808,  I  saw  eight  yearlings,  intend- 
ed for  the  same  course  of  feeding:  they  were, 
then  very  lean,  not  more  than  210  lbs.  each  ;  and 
had  they  been  offered  for  sale  in  a  fair,  no  person 
unacquainted  with  the  breed,  would  have  given 
more  for  them  than  JE4  10s.  or  £5  per  head. 

Mr.  Walton,  of  Middleton,  in  Teesdale,  has 
for  the  last  six  years  sold  his  oxen  about  mid- 
summer, 2i  years  old,  for  sS:0  to  £21  each  ;  lheir| 
weight  from    700  to  756  lbs.  nett.  | 

Their  keeping  is  as  follows:  the  cows  seldom 
calve  sooner  than  April ;  the  calves  get  new  milk 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  after  that  a  moderate 
(juantity  of  scalded  skimmed  milk,  mixt  with 
oil  cake  boiled  in  water,  about  two  quarts  of 
each,  along  with  good  hay,  for  about  six  weeks; 
after  which  they  do  very  well  in  the  pastures 
without  any  kind  of  hand  feeding,  until  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November,  when  they  are  tied  up, 
and  fed  with  slravv  and  turnips  until  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  from  which  time  they  get  hay  till 
the  pastures  are  ready.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  exactly  the  same  through  the  next  year, 
to  the  time  of  selling  ;  they  never  get  oil  cake  or 
corn. 

Mr.  Walton  has  great  merit  in  improving  the 
stock  of  this  district,  which  was  uncommonly 
bad  before  he  began  to  hire  bulls  of  Mr.  Mason, 
and  to  purchase  cows  of  the  improved  breed. 

He  sometimes  buys  in  calves  of  the  unim/irov- 
ed  or  old  breed  of  the  country,  and  Jindu  that  his 
own,  at  ttvo  years  old,  get  fatter  and  Jitter  for 
the  butcher  than  the  others  do  at  three,  though 
kvia  and  fed  exactly  alike. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  breeders  of 
the  improved  short  horns,  and  which  I  first  ob- 
served at  Mr.  Wetherill's,  of  Field  House,  near 
Darlington,  to  put  the  year  old  heifers  to  the 
bull  the  beginning  of  July,  so  as  to  calve  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  May  :  the  calves   run 


*  Slot  is  a  provincial  term  applied  to  a  young 
sicir  or  bullock. 


with,  and  suck  their  dams,  until  August  ;  the 
cows  are  then  put  upon  fog,  fed  through  the 
winter  with  turnips,  and  sold  to  the  butchers  in 
.May  and  June  following,  for  £25,  on  an  average, 
which,  with  the  value  of  the  calf,  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  £30  for  a  three  years  old 
heifer. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  short 
horned  cattle  were  great  milkers  :  this  cannot 
)e  said  of  the  variety  which  has  such  an  apti- 
tude to  fatten,  for  though  they  give  a  great 
quantity  for  seme  time  after  calving,  they  de- 
cline considerably  afterwards  ;  but  the  variety 
of  great  milkers  is  yet  to  be  found,  wherever 
the  dairy  is  the  chief  object,  and  this  variety  is 
as  carefully  preserved  and  pursued,  as  the  gra- 
ziers do  that  of  the  falling  tribe.  It  is  very 
common  for  cows  of  this  breed  in  the  beginning 
of  summer  to  give  thirty  quarts  a  day,  and  there 
are  particular  instances  of  more.  Where  the 
object  is  selling  milk,  they  are  probably  superior 
to  any  breed  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  respect  to 
butti  r  and  cheese,  there  are  some  doubts  wheth- 
er they  are  entitled  to  claim  a  superiority  or  not, 
as  the  quantity  of  those  articles  does  not  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  milk. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr  Walton,  of  Stanhope, 
that  Mrs.  Watson,  near  that  place,  got  two 
ounces  of  butter  fiom  a  quart  of  kyloe  milk, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  that  she  ob- 
tained from  a  quart  of  milk  of  the  short  horned 
breed.  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Halton,  made 
similar  experiments,  and  got  two  ounces  from  a 
quart  of  kyloe  milk,  and  one  ounce  from  the 
same  measure  of  short  horned  milk. 

The  above  induced  Mr.  Walton  to  make  simi- 
lar experiments  on  a  quart  of  milk  of  each  of 
six  cows,  which  produced  as  follows: 

ozs.  drs. 

No.  1 3  0 

2 1  6 

3 1  12 

.     4 1  10 

5 1  14 

6 1  6 

The  quantity  from  No.  1  being  so  great,  he  had 
it  tried  a  second  time,  with  the  same  result.— 
No.  1  is  six  years  old,  and  the  others  only  two 
years  old,  which  he  thinks  in  some  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  in  quanlity;  as  he  is 
told  that  the  produce  of  butler  increases  with 
their  age  to  a  certain  period  ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable the  above  two  years  old  cows  would  when 
three  and  four  years  old,  give  upwards  of  two 
ounces  of  butter  per  quart,  or  more  than  the 
kyloe  milk.  The  difference  between  this  ex- 
periment and  those  of  Mrs.  Watson's  and  Mr. 
Bates's,  may  be  owing  to  the  breed,  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's being  of  the  improved  shoit  horns,  and  the 
others  of  the  great  milking  tribe.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject well  worthy  of  further  and  more  accurate 
investigalion. 

Crosses, 

Mr.  Robert  Collin  has  frequently  crossed  with 
the  improved  short  horned  bulls,  and  the  best 
kyloe  cows  he  could  procure  :  the  produce  made 
very  fat,  and  much  earlier  than  the  pure  kyloe  ; 
but  he  has  now  given  it  up,  finding  that  the  pure 
improved  short  horns  are  more  profitable. 
C  To  be  continued. J 

Dead  weight  of  tlte  Durham  steer,  at  2  years  11 
months  old. 
The  fore  quarters  weighed  692  lbs. 

The  hind  quarters  732 


Nett  weight  of  carcase. 


1424  lbs. 


35  i 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[January  30.  1804. 


Loose  fat  or  tallow, 

Hide  and  horns. 

Head, 

Feet. 

Blood, 

Tongue  and  heart. 

Liver,  &c. 

Entrails,  &c.  empty. 

Call,  melt,  &c. 


Carcase  as  above. 
Total  dead  weight, 


199  lbs. 
91 
36 
28 
34 
17 
26 
34 
6 

471 

1424 

1895 


The  above  is  the  weight  of  the  Blythe  Comet 
ox,  at  less  than  3  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, the  breeder  of  Col.  Lloyd's  cattle. 


NATURAL   HlbTORY.— No.  6. 
( Continued  from  jmge   348. J 

Migration. — Migrating  birds,  before  they  take 
their  departure,  in  general  coUvct  together  In 
flocks.  This  is  very  obviously  the  case  with  the 
swallow,  and  is  even  still  better  known  v/ith 
woodcocks,  terns,  puffins,  and  shearwaters. 
Woodcocks  arrive  in  this  country  in  great  flocks 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  should  adverse  winds 
occur  at  the  period  of  their  departure,  they  ac- 
cumulate in  such  numbers  on  the  eastern  shores, 
as  to  furnish  the  fowler  with  excellent  sport. 
Geese  too,  dotterels,  and  many  others,  during 
their  migratory  flights,  always  keep  in  com- 
pany. 

But  there  are  many  migrating  birds  which 
have  never  been  observed  to  congregate  i>re- 
vious  to  their  departure.  Thus  the  cuckoo,  sel- 
dom seen  in  company  with  his  mate  even  du- 
ring the  breeding  season,  is,  to  all  appearance, 
equally  solitary  at  the  period  of  migration. 
These  birds  are  supposed  by  naturalists  to  go  off' 
in  succession. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  curious,  and  perhaps 
unexpected  occurrence,  that  the  males  of  many 
species  of  migrating  birds  appear  to  perform 
their  migrations  a  few  days  before  the  females. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  nightin- 
gale. The  bird-catchers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  procure  males  only  on  the  first  ar- 
rival of  this  bird.  Tht  f^  i.ales  do  not  make  their 
appearance  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after.  Si- 
milar observations  have  been  made  wth  respect 
to  the  wheat-ear. 

Those  birds  which  feed  during  the  night 
may  be  expected  to  perform  their  migrations 
during  the  same  interval,  it  being  the  season  of 
their  activity  ;  while  those  t)irds  which  feed 
during  the  day,  may  be  expected  to  migrate 
with  the  help  of  light.  The  migrations  of  the 
woodcock  and  quail  confirm  this  conjecture. 
The  woodcocks  arrive  in  this  country  during 
the  night,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring ditch,  in  too  weak  a  st-,ite  to  enalile 
them  to  proceed.  Poachers  arc  aware  that  they 
migrate  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  kindle 
fires  on  the  coast,  to  which  the  woodcocks,  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  bend  their  course,  and  in 
this  manner  great  numbers  are  annually  destroy- 
ed. Quails,  on  the  other  hand,  perform  their 
migrations  during  the  day,  so  that  the  sports- 
man in  the  ishmds  of  the  Mediterranean  can  use 
his  dog  and  gun. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
some,  how  migrating  birds  could  support  them- 
selves so  long  on  wiufj,  as  to  accomplish  their 
iourncys,  and  at  the  same  t-nie  live  without  food 
during  their  voyage.    These  circumstances  have 


induced  many  to  deny  the  existence  of  migra- 
tion, and  have  excited  others  to  form  the  most 
extravagant  theories  on  the  subject,  to  account 
for  the  preservation  of  these  birds  during  the 
winter  months  But  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  stated,  are  only  in  appearance,  and  vanish 
altogether  if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  of  birds. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  hawk  and  many 
other  birds  occasionally  fly,  is  prob.ably  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  in  an  hour.  Major 
Cartwright,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  found, 
by  repeated  observations,  that  the  flight  of  an 
eider  duck  (Anas  molisslma )  was  at  the  rate  of 
90  miles  an  hour.  Sir  George  Caley  computes 
the  rate  of  flight,  exen  of  the  common  crow,  at 
nearly  25  miles  an  hour;  and  Spallanzani 
found  that  of  the  swallow  conpieted  about  92 
miles,  while  he  conjectures  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  swift  is  nearly  three  times  greater.  A  fal 
con  which  belonged  to  Hknry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  escaped  from  Fountainbleau,  and  in 
twenty  four  hours  afterwards  was  found  at  Mal- 
ta, a  distance  computed  to  be  no  less  than  1350 
miles  ;  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  57  miles  an 
hour,  supposing  the  falcon  to  liave  been  on  wing 
the  whole  time.  But  as  such  birds  never  fly 
by  night,  and  allowing  the  day  to  be  at  the 
longest,  his  flight  was  perhaps  equal  to  75  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  probable,  however,  says  MoN 
tagu,  that  he  neither  had  so  many  hours  of 
light  in  the  twenty  four,  to  perform  his  journey, 
nor  that  he  was  retaken  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival. But  if  we  even  restrict  the  migratory 
flight  of  birds  to  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour, 
how  easily  can  they  perform  their  most  ex- 
tensive migrations  !  And  we  know,  in  the  case 
of  woodcocks,  and  perhaps  all  other  migrating 
birds,  that  they  in  general  take  advantage  of 
a  fair  wind  with  which  to  perform  their  flights. 
This  breeze  perhaps  aids  them  at  the  rate  of 
30  or  40  miles  an  hour:  nay,  with  three  times 
greater  rapidity,  even  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  statement  of 
aerial  navigators,  who  seem  to  consider  the 
rate  of  the  motion  of  winds  as  in  general  stated 
too    low. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  many  spe- 
cies do  not  perform  their  migrations  at  once 
but  reach  the  end  of  their  journey  by  short  and 
easy  stages.  There  is  little  exertion  required 
from  such  ;  while  those  who  execute  their  move- 
ments at  one  flight,  (if  there  be  any  that  do  so), 
may  in  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  a  day,  by  the 
help  of  a  favourable  breeze,  reach  the  ut 
most  limits  of  their  journey.  Many  birds,  we 
know,  can  subsist  a  long  time  without  food; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing any  such  abstinence,  since,  as  Catesby 
remarked,  every  day  affords  an  increase  of 
Warmth,  and  a  supply  of  food.  Hence  we  need 
not  perplex  ourselves  in  accounting  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  flight,  or  their  sustenance  in 
the  course  of  it.  Such  journeys  would  be  long 
indeed  for  any  quadruped,  while  they  are  soon 
performed  by  the  featnered  tribes. 

It  is  often  stated  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  how 
these  bii'ds  know  the  precise  time  of  the  year  at 
which  to  execute  their  movements,  or  the  di- 
rection in  which  to  migrate.  But  this  is  merely 
expressing  a  surprise,  that  a  kind  and  watchful 
Providence  should  bestow  on  the  feathered  cre- 
ation powers  and  instincts  suited  to  their  wants, 
and  calculated  to  supply  them.  How,  we  ask, 
does  the  curlew,  when  perched  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring muir  during  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
know  to  return  at  the  first  of  the  eljb,  to  pick 
up  the  accidental  bounty  of  the  waves  ?  How 
are  the  sea-fowl,  in  hazy  weather,  guided  to 
the  sea-girt  isles  they  inhabit,  with  food  to  their 


young,  which  they  have  procured  at  the  dibtmice 
of  many  miles!"  "The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda," 
says  Martin,  "  take  their  measures  from  the 
flight  of  these  fowls,  when  the  heavens  are  not 
clear,  as  from  a  sure  compass  ;  experience  shew- 
ing, that  every  tube  of  fowls  bend  their  course 
to  their  respective  quarteri-,  though  out  of  sight 
of  the  isle.  This  appeared  clearly  in  our  gra- 
dual advances ;  and  their  motion  being  compared, 
did    exactly  quadrate  with  our  compass." 

In  the  course  of  these  annual  migrations,  birds 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  storms  of  contrary 
wind,  and  carried  far  from  their  usual  course. 
In  such  cases,  they  stray  to  unknown  countries, 
or  sometimes  are  found  at  sea  in  a  very  exhaust- 
ed state,  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  ships.  Such 
accidents,  however,  seldom  happen,  as  these 
birds,  year  after  year,  arrive  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  even  return  to  the  same  spot.  The 
summer  birds  of  passage  return  not,  it  is  true,  in 
such  numbers  as  when  they  left  us ;  but  amidst 
all  the  dangers  of  their  voyage,  the  race  is  pre- 
served. 

We  thus  see,  that  animals  possess  various  re- 
sources, to  enable  them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  variations  of  temperature  corres- 
ponding with  the  seasons.  But  these  appear  in 
some  species  to  be  inadequate  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  another  is  provided  for  their  safety. 

4.  Tor/iidiiy. — This  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous subjects  in  zoology,  and  has  long  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  natural  historian  and  the 
physiologist.  All  animals  we  know  require 
stated  intervals  of  repose  to  recruit  exhausted 
nature,  and  prepare  for  farther  exertion, — a 
condition  which  is  termed  Sleep.  But  there  are 
a  few  animals,  which,  besides  this  daily  repose, 
appear  to  require  annually  some  months  of  con- 
tinued inactivity,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
the  common  fatigues  of  life  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year.  These  animals  exhibit, 
therefore,  two  kinds  of  sleep, — that  which  they 
enjoy  daily  during  the  season  of  their  activity, 
and  that  which  they  experience  during  their 
brumal  retirement.  This  last  kind  of  sleep  is 
generally  denominated  tor/iiclity,  and  is  also 
known  by  the  term  hybernation,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  afford  protection  against  the 
cold  of  winter. 

As  the  phenomena  which  torpid  animals  exhi- 
bit are  somewhat  different,  according  to  the 
classes  to  which  they  belong,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  us  to  treat  of  the  animals  of 
each  class  separately,  beginning  with  Quadru- 
peds. 

The  quadrupeds  which  are  known  to  become 
torpid,  belong  exclusively  to  the  unguiculated 
division.  Some  species  are  found  among  the 
fern,  as  the  different  kinds  of  bats  ;  the  hedge- 
hog and  the  tanric ;  while  among  the  gliren  the 
t  irpid  |)ec  ■>  are  numerous,  and  their  ha  ii^  have 
been  studied  with  the  greatest  attention,  as  the 
marmot,  the  hamster,  and   the  dormouse. 

The  food  of  these  animals  is  very  different, 
according  to  the  orders  or  genera  to  which  they 
belong.  The  bats  support  themselves  by  catch- 
ing insects,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  lepidopte- 
rous  kinds ;  the  hedgehog  lives  on  worms  and 
snails  ;  while  others,  as  the  marmot  and  ham- 
ster, feed  on  roots,  seeds,  and  herbs.  They 
are  nearly   all  nocturnal,  or  crepuscular  feeders. 

It  is  usually  supjjosed  that  torpid  animals  are 
confined  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  earth.  That 
they  abound  in  such  regions  must  be  admitted  ; 
but  their  range  of  latitude  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  limited  as  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in 
warm  countries.  Thus  the  Di/iua  sagiita,  is 
equ^iUy  torpid  during  the  winter  .iionths  in 
Egypt  as  in  .'Liberia  In  the  former  country  it 
is  more  easily  revived  by  a  very  slight   increase 
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o.  ..ij  :  !  uiuie,  its  lethari^y  nut  being  so  p 
found.  The  tanric  f  Ci-nlcnes  caudaiusj,  which 
is  an  inhabitant  of  India  and  Madagascar,  be- 
comes torpid  even  in  those  countries,  and  con 
tinues  so  during  nearly  six  months  of  the  yeiir 
The  precise  period  of  tlie  year  in  wliich  these 
animals  retire  to  their  winter  quarters  and  be- 
come torpid,  has  not  been  asciMlained  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  I'lie  jumping  mouse  of 
Canada  (  Gtrbillus  Canudennis )  is  said  to  enter 
its  torpid  state  in  September,  and  to  be  again 
restored  to  activity  in  the  month  of  May.  'Fhe 
torpid  animals  of  tliis  country  usually  retire  ir. 
October,  and  reappear  in  Ajiril.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  different  species  do  not 
all  retire  at  the  same  time,  but,  like  the  mi- 
grating birds,  perform  thtir  movements  at  se- 
parate peri  ids.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the 
time  of  retirement  of  each  species  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  sea- 
son In  general,  however,  they  retire  from  ac 
tive  life  when  their  food  has  become  difficult 
to  obtain,  when  the  insects  have  fled  to  their 
hiding  places,  and  the  cold  has  frozen  in  the 
ground  the  roots  and  the  seeds  on  which  they 
subsist.  At  the  period  of  their  reviviscence,  the 
insects  are.  again  sporting  in  the  air,  and  the 
powers  of  vegetable  life  are  exerted  in  the  va- 
rious processes  of  germination  and  vegetation. 
■  Previous  to  their  entrance  into  this  state  of 
.lethargy,  these  animals  select  a  proper  place, 
in  general  assume  a  particular  position,  and  even 
in  some  cases  i)iovide  a  small  stock  of  food 
(To  be  contittued.) 
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Ewe  or  deer  necked  horses,  have  frequently 
fine  shoulders,  and  are  fast  goers;  and  when  the 
neck  does  not  belly  out  too  much,  and  the  head 
is  well  set  on,  and  the  jaw-bones  wide,  thiy  may 
be  made  to  ride  light  in  hanri,  and  handson.ely  ; 
but  if  they  are  niUTh  cock  throppled,  and  the 
head  is  at  the  same  time  set  on  abruptly  they 
must  always  bear  heavy  on  the  hand.  In  this 
case,  art  affords  no  remedy ;  and  it  is  only  tor 
meiiting  the  horse  fiuitlessly,  to  attempt  it: 
when  you  bear,  with  great  force,  upon  the  mar 
tingale,  you  choke  him.  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  need  of  a  martingale  detracts  considera 
bly  from  the  worth  of  a  horse.  I  should  con 
ceive,  at  least,  five  pounds  in  twenty.  There  is 
a  defective  form,  which  I  have  often  seen,  but 
cannot  well  describe,  called  by  the  French,  a 
false,  or  hatchet  neck  ;  it  is  thin,  and  straight 
along  the  throat,  having  a  cavity  between  the 
top  otthe  shoulder  and  the  withers.  Thin,  loose, 
and  swivel-necked  horses,  carry  their  heads  up 
in  the  air,  particularly  if  short  headed,  or  tender- 
mouthed.  When  a  martingale  is  used  to  jjalliate 
a  natural  defect,  the  bits,  and  curb,  ought  ever 
to  be  of  the  mildest.  Long  rainbow  necks  are 
more  for  beauty  and  ornament,  than  real  ser- 
vice. They  seldom  belong  to  capital  goers.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  long  and  bulky  neck 
must  encumber,  and  retard  progression,  by  des 
troying  the  equii)oise  of  the  machine;  also,  that 
■with  a  shorter  neck,  the  horse  has  a  less  dis- 
tance to  fetch  his  wind. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  ishoiilder  is  obviously 
a  iirtint  of  the  first  importance.  St.  Bel,  speak- 
ing ot  the  mechanical  causes,  of  the  power  of 
progressive  motion,  in  every  animated  machine, 
says,  "  The  bones  and  muscles  are  simply  an 
apparatus  of  columns,  levers,  pullies,  cords, 
■wetigts,  ficc.  the  combined  operations  of  which 
occasion  greater  or  less  speed;" — md,  "  on  the 
good  or  bad  construction  of  the  shoulder,  pro- 


.ression  materially  depends,  as  its  motion  deter- 
mines that  of  the  inferior  parts.  A  long  and  ob- 
lique shoulder  is  the  indication  of  speed,  be 
cause,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  obliquity 
ot  that  pari,  the  farther  the  arms  of  the  lever 
will  be  extended,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
portion  of  the  circle  which  it  ivill  describe."  In 
order  to  capital  action,  and  that  the  horse  may 
extend  his  legs  very  far  forward  the  shoul- 
der must  fall  backward  from  a  deep  breast 
in  an  oblique  direction  (the  sternum,  or  keel, 
somewhat  projecting)  and  lessening  by  de- 
grees, go  fairly  up  to  the  top  of  the  withers. 
Mr.  CuUey,  whose  observations  have  always 
weight,  is  partial  to  horses  wide  a-top,  upon  the 
withers;  and  supposing  the  shoulders  to  be,  at 
the  same  time,  very  obliquely  placed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  such  hojses  will  carry  greater 
weight,  in  proportion,  and  with  equal  speed. 
They  arc  also,  in  general,  easy  goers.  The  fa- 
mous Alother  Neesom,  according  to  Bracken's 
account,  was  so  shaped ;  and  I  have  known  some 
such,  with  capital  action  :  but  this  is  rare,  such 
torms  being,  in  general,  straight  shouldered, 
and  wiile  chested,  and  by  no  means  distinguished 
tor  s[)eed. 

The  extreme  obliquity,  or  slant  of  the  shoul- 
der, it  must  ije  observed,  is  requisite  only  for 
the  running  horse,  and  even  amongst  them,  it  is 
rare;  extent  of  shoulder,  providing  it  be  flat  and 
deep,  or  cnnsideral)le,  (always  conferring  pro- 
portional powers  of  piogression.  The  straight 
heavy-shouldered  horse  is,  evidently,  unfit  for 
any  purpose,  but  slow  draft;  both  the  weight, 
simply  considered,  and  its  mal-position,  impeding 
pi  ogression.  This  accounts  for  well  shaped  hor- 
ses being  more  capable  of  high  weights,  than 
others  with  much  greater  shew  of  substance. 

A  high  and  well  placed  shoulder  is  accompa- 
nied with  all  sorts  of  advantages,  ot  which  it  is 
a  very  eminent  one,  that  a  [jrojier  place  is  there 
by  secured  for  the  saddle,  without  the  use  of  a 
crupper,  the  need  of  which,  as  well  as  of  a 
martingale,     decreaes    the    value    of    a    horse 


which  is  vcneially  without  remedy.  OslcitH  are 
;ong  excn  sctnces  situated  under  the  knee,  on 
the  inside,  and  sometimes  contract  the  joint. 
Splents  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  their  place  is 
upon  the  shank  ;  they  are  sufficiently  palpable, 
either  to  sight  or  feeling,  but  of  no  detriment, 
when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  sinews. 
They  seldom  increase  in  size,  after  six  years 
old.  When  they  are  so  placed  as  to  contract  the 
sinews,  it  is  much  the  cheapest  and  safest  way 
to   deem    them  incurable. 

If  the  legs  be  round  and  fleshy,  and  no  pre- 
ternatural heat,  or  extraordinary  pulsation  is 
to  be  discovered  in  Ihem,  by  handling,  it  may  be 
their  natural  shape.  They  will  be  subject  to 
grease  and  scratches,  and  belong  to  a  hoi  se  of 
inferior  kind.  A  good  flat  leg  may  have  become 
round,  hot,  and  swelled,  either  by  over  work, 
or  the  want  of  it,  and  from  standing  week  after 
week,  tied  up  in  a  hot  stable.  The  horse  may 
shift  and  change  his  feet,  from  the  pain  in  his 
legs,  and  yet  the  main  sinew  may  not  have 
sustained  any  material  injury  ;  for  when  that  has 
really  happened,  he  will  be  sure  to  inform  you 
of  it,  by  putting  his  leg  and  foot  forward,  in  a 
loose,  faint,  and  faltering  way.  If  he  stand 
thrusting  out  his  fore-leg  boldly,  as  if  from 
wantonness,  and  resting  on  his  heels,  he  is  grog- 
gy ;  thai  is  to  say,  his  sinews  are  contracted, 
or  his  feet  battered.  I'o  try  how  far  the  horse 
has  been  injured,  let  him  be  walked  about  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  swelling  of  his  legs  will, 
in  all  probability,  subside.  If  you  then  ob- 
serve the  tendo  achitli*  ;  or  main  sinew,  distinct 
from  the  shank;  if  on  pressing  it  with  the  finger 
tnwaids  the  bone,  you  find  it  firm,  and  tense; 
if  you  discover  by  the  feel,  no  soft,  spongy 
siiiews  between  the  shank  and  the  tendon,  no 
extraordinary  pulsation,  but  that  all  is  well 
braced  and  wiry,  you  may  conclude  the  swel- 
hii.gs  not  dangerous.  A  person  of  experience, 
with  a  nice  and  discriminating  finger,  will  scarce- 
ly ever  fail  to  detect  lameness  in  the  back  si- 
news ;  but  I  must  declare,  that  I  have  never  yet 


1  have  said  that  the  shoulder  blades  ought  to  j,,  ^y  life  met  with  such  persons  among  corn- 
reach  up  to  the  top  of  the  withers,  diminishing  mon  grooms,  and  farriers,  who  never  attend  to 
gradually,  that  the  withers  be  not  too  thick  and  any  other  symptoms  in  these  cases,  than  heat 
wide.  But  this  indeed  is  a  rare  perfection.  Ma  and  tension;  whereas  i  hose  symptoms  may  have 
ny,  which  are  esteemed  good  shoulders,  have  al  prevailed,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  or  niay  be 
cavity   between  their   upper  extremity  and  the  past,  and  the    sinews  remain  in  a  very   lax   and 


withers,  admitting  the   saddle  loo  forward,  and 
bringing  the  weight  too  far  before  the  centre. 

The  least  experienced  eye  will   readily  deter 
mine,    wheiher  a   horse   be  leggy,   or   too  high 
upon  the    leg.     It  is  very  apparent,    when   the 
legs  form   the  most   conspicuous    part,  and   ap- 
pear  too    long  for  the  carcase.      The   horse  is 
weak  in    proportion,  but  it  detracts  more   from 
strength   and  continuance  than  speed.     The  legs 
being  very  short,  is  also  a  defect,  and  of  a  con 
trary    tendency.     But   legs  are   never    too  long, 
when  the  horse  is  sufficiently   deep  in  the   car 
case. 

The  knees  must  be  wide  and  strong,  but  lean, 
and  free  from  piiffiness ;  the  hair  bear  no  vestige 
of  derangement.  A  nice  eye  will  instantly  de- 
tect any  accident  which  may  have  happened  to 
the  kness  from  a  fall,  even  if  y^ears  have  since 
ntervened  ;  there  will  be  either  an  inequality  of 
the  ^ur  ace,  a  few  staring  iia  rs,  or  th  ):.e  which 
have  grown  after  a  cut,  will  be  of  a  difl"erent 
colour,  or  will  be  too  long,  and  so  not  lie  level 
with  the  rest.  The  back  part,  or  bend  ot  the 
knee,  is  the  situation  of  inallrnders,  or  clio/iit ; 
the  inner  side  somewhat  belovi'  it,  of  the  speeily 
cut,  which  is  occasioned  by  strokes  of  the  hoot 
in  going  If  the  wounds  have  been  healed,  an 
excrescence  will  be  distiii;,uishcd  by  the  finger, 
or  the  hair  will  ai)pear  to  stare.  Treniuling 
knees    denote   injury,    from   excess  of    labour, 


unsound  state.  I  met  with  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  very  lately.  Two  men  were  re- 
turning from  the  house  of  a  veterinary  practi- 
tioner of  some  note,  with  a  fine  young  coach 
horse,  which  went  lame.  Upon  enquiry,  he 
had  been  lame  sometime,  and  neither  them- 
selves, their  master,  nor  the  doctor,  could  pos- 
sibly discover  the  seat  of  his  lameness,  but  they 
had  blistered  his  pastern  joints,  and  taken  se- 
veral other  steps  at  a  hazard  I  examined  him 
out  of  curiosity.  He  had  scarc>  ly  stood  still  a 
minute  before  he  set  his  near  fore-leg  out.  I 
found  the  foot  and  join',  perfectly  cool,  and 
apparently  without  complaint.  I  had  him  walk- 
ed upon  soft  ground,  antl  observed,  he  threw  /lis 
fore-arms  freely,  and  far  enough  forward,  by 
which  1  was  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his 
shoulders.  On  pressing  the  back  sinew  of  the 
near  fore-leg,  the  horse  ilir.ched,  and  on  farther 
examination,  I  found  the  sinews  soft  and  flab- 
by, with  some  little  heat  and  beating.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  coninnii.ii.a:ed  this  discovery  to 
the  men,  or  that  I  demaii  led  of  them,  whether, 
independent  of  other  ailments,  which  they  sup- 
posed the  horse  might  have,  that  which  I  had 
found  was  not  sufficient  to  make  him  halt  ?  No. 
One  said  he  was  lame  behind,  the  other,  that 
the  lameness  ivas  in  his  shoulder,  and  that  he 
knew  a  farrier  who  could  remove  it  at  a  cer- 
tainty. 
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There  seems  a  stranjje  disposition  in  the  sta- 
ble people,  to  attribute  effects  to  occult  and  ima 
ginarj'  causes,  when  the  real  ones  are  so  obvious, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  common  sense  could 
possibly  avoid  stumbling  upon  them.  Hor 
ses,  Avhich  plainly  tell  of  themselves,  that  they 
are  lame  from  hard  and  hot  feet,  and  over- 
strained back-sinews,  are  usually  contradicted 
by  their  keepers  or  doctors,  who  rather  choo  l 
they  should  be  lame  in  the  shoulders.  Should 
the  chest  be  of  a  peculiar  thin  make,  and 
have  a  cavity  in  front,  the  business  is  done  at 
once  and  the  case  declared  a  chest-founder. 
That  disease  is  then  perhaps  hereditary,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  foals,  of  only  a  few 
days  old,  with  the  said  cavity,  and  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  wasted  chest.  To  be  serious,  I 
have  also  seen  a  case  of  a  recent  and  sudden 
foot  founder,  with  the  chest  remarkably  shrunk, 
and  a  violent  palpitation  in  the  cavity,  for  which 
Osmer  accounts  very  rationally.  The  shoulders 
seld'im  receive  any  other  damage  from  labour, 
than  concussions,  which  occasion  stifl'ness  and 
cramp.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  articulations  of 
the  lower  joints  and  the  hoofs,  enduring  the 
severest  service  from  being  obliged  to  support 
the  whole  natural  and  imposed  weight,  must 
be  most  exposed  to  accidents. 

When  the  horse  wounds  his  pastern  joints,  in 
goiii};,  it  is  called  knocking.  If  the  places  be 
healed,  an  cscar  will  be  discovered  by  the  fin 
ger,  or  the  fresh- grown  hair  will  be  long  and 
une^  en.  The  speedy  cut,  and  knock  are  capital 
defects  in  horses,  the  former  natural,  and  past 
all  remedv,  the  latter  so  likewise,  except  it  be 
the  consequence  of  weakness  and  low  condition. 
The  width  of  a  horse's  chest  isnosecurity  against 
knocking,  nor  is  it  occasioned  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  chest,  the  stroke  being  given  by  the  toe 
or  heel;  of  course  those  horses  are  liable  to  it, 
which  turn  the  toe  either  out  or  in.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  they  are  styled  pigeon  toed.  In  a 
natural  defect  of  this  kind,  it  is  ever  productive 
of  disappointment  and  mischief  to  listen  to  the 
proj  osed  remedies  of  grooms  and  smiths  from 
sho;.ing';  since  your  horse  would  knock,  or  cut 
in  the  speed,  with  his  hoots,  if  ridden  without 
shoes.  The  only  remedy  is  nevsr  to  ride  him 
without  those  round  leather  guards,  which  have 
of  late  years  been  adopted.  To  be  properly 
formed  for  action,  a  horse  ought  to  go  with  his 
feet  as  near  together  before,  as  possible,  with 
out  brushing  the  hair,  and  proportionally  wide 
behind.  When  they  proceed  in  the  contrary 
form,  a  case  by  much  too  frequent,  they  are 
said  to  go  with  the  wrong  end  first. 
(To  be  continued.) 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

1  am  induced  to  hand  you  the  enclosed  extract 
for  publication,  from  an  impression  that  some  of 
the  remarks  are  so  ajifiosite  to  the  present  junc- 
ture, that  they  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
public.  And  this  motive  I  trust,  will  secure  a 
pardon  from  my  friend  for  the  liuerty  thus  taken 
It  may  be  thought,  sir,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  FARMERS  and  planters  of  the  Union,  to 
begin  to  dsk  the  Government  for  a  share  of  pro- 
tection so  strenuously  demanded  by  a  portion  of 
their  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

Should  your  publication  of  the  letter,  meet 
the  eye  of  the  estimable  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  he  will  recognise 
the  writer  as  one  of  the  most  systematic  and 
efficient  farmers,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale, 
in  the  Ihiited  States.     Vour's  truly, 

S.  W.  POMEROY. 
Brighton,  Jan. 8,  1824. 


'  Genesee,  Livingston  Co.  JV.  Y.  St/i  Dec.  1823. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  received  a  few  days  since,  a 
New    England    Farmer."      Judging   from    one 
number,  I   should  think  it  a  well  selected  and 
judicious  paper. 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  should  agree  with  the 
Editor  in  recommending  the  cultivation  of  roots 
for  cattle.  Vou  know  my  axiom  is,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  farming  (I  wish  1  had  a  better  word  at 
command)  must  be  regulated  by  the  price  of 
pioiluce.  Thi.'  same  paper  which  recommends 
the  culture  of  mangel  wurtzel,  quotes  the  price 
of  the  best  pieces  of  beef  at  eight  cents:  redu- 
cing the  aveieige  probably  to  four  cents.  I  am 
deceived  if  it  is  possible  to  feed  cattle  with 
roots  and  sell  the  beef  at  four  or  five  cents,  with- 
out a  loss: — if  so,  I  believe  Say  would  pronounce 
the  root  culture  an  unproductive  operation.  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  fascinating  appearance 
of  any  section  of  our  country,  cultivated  nearly 
in  the  style  of  horticulture ;  but  its  counterpart 
I  am  afraid  ever  must  be  pauperism  in  most  of 
iis  paintul  forms.  Farmers  pursue  their  inte- 
rest— not  always — but  more  generally  than  you, 
gentlemen  farmers  imagine.  The  nett  income 
of  our  farmers  is  miserably  small — they  cannot 
afford  ornamental  husbandry.  Labor,  says  Wash- 
ington in  his  letters  to  Young,  is  every  thing 
with  us,  and  land  nothing.  1  do  not  say  but  you 
can  feed  your  cows  near  Boston,  cheaiJer  on 
roi  ts  than  with  hay:  I  doubt  it  however: — But 
1  can  raise  cattle  in  Ohio  and  sell  tliem  at  such 
prices  as  will  ruin  a  root-feeder,  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Boston. 

"  Our  manufacturers  are  earning  double  the 
amount  of  farmers  of  equal  capital.  Govern 
ment  is  paying  them  a  bounty  of  30  per  cent,  on 
their  products — while  the  good  natured  farmer 
jogs  on,  quite  contented  with  an  occasional  treat 
of  splendid  declamation  in  praise  of  rural  life. 

"  1  am  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  small 
premiums  on  cattle  ;  I  think  the  raising  of  these 
animals  may  be  left  to  self  interest.  Suppose 
you  take  a  hint  from  Napoleon,  and  offer  very 
liberal  rewards  for  great  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  cast  iron  ploughs 
even  now  cause  a  saving  to  the  U.  S.  of  at  least 
;g60,000  a  year — (here  is  a  million  saved  for  oth- 
er objects.)  Our  Blacksmiths  have  lost  about 
one  third  of  their  customers'  work  which  was  ex- 
pended in  laying  and  shaqjening  plough  irons, 
&c. — We  have  a  threshing  mill  in  this  village 
now  in  use,  which  operates  perfectly  well  and 
saves  one  half  the  expenses  of  manual  threshing. 
It  may  be  transported  in  a  wagon — costs  about 
S60. — We  wonder  why  the  Romans  did  not 
think  of  stirrups;  and  it  is  a  little  wonderful  chat 
the  cast  iron  plough  in  its  present  form  has  not 
before  been  incroduced.  There  ought  to  be 
national  premiums  for  great  objects  that  would 
excite  attention  through  the  U.  S. — JglO,000  for 
a  flax  dressing  machine,  if  it  brought  one  to 
light,  would  save  half  a  million  a  year.  Agri 
cultural  labor  is  not  up  to  the  lights  of  the  age 
— while  mechanical  labor  since  Arkwright  be- 
gan to  spin  cotton,  has  been  increased  many 
hundred  fold.  There  are  many  processes  in 
farming  which  invite  the  aid  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions ;  for  instance,  mowing,  threshing,  crad- 
ling, flax- dressing,  &c.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  New 
Haven,  made  a  present  to  the  cotton  growing 
sections  of  the  southern  States  of  a  machine, 
equal  in  value  to  the  yearly  labor  of  one  fourth 
of  the  black  population.  1  mention  it  to  show 
what  remains  to  be  done,  to  abridge  ihe  rural  la 
bor  of  the  northern  and  middle  States. 
"I  am,  &c. 

JAS.  WADSWOKTH. 
"  Samuel  ft .  Pomeroy,  Msg." 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGKICULTUKAL 

SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  held   on  Saturday,  the    10th   ot 
January,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Incorpo- 
ration,  the  ofhcers    for  the  ensuing  year   were 
elected,  viz. 

President — Jonathan  Rolierts. 
Vice  Presidents. 
William  Harris,  George  SheaflT, 

James  W^orth.  Thomas  Serrill. 

Stephen  Duncan, 

Corresfionding  Secretary — John  Hare  Powel. 
Treasurer — George  Blight. 
Counsellor — Levi  Pawling. 

Directors. 

Job  Roberts, 
Algernon  Logan, 
Jesse  Kersey, 
Samuel  West, 
Samuel  Davis, 


John  G.  Watmough, 
John  Elliott,  of    Mont-' 

gomery  County. 
Reuben  Haines, 
Henry  L.  Waddell, 
Eiios  Morris. 


William  Darlington, 
iVIanuel  Eyre, 
F.lijah  Lewis, 
William  Evans, 
Joseph  George, 
Matthew  Roberts, 
Richard  B.Jones, 
Thomas  Smith,  of  De- 
laware County. 
John  Wilcox, 
George  W.  Holstein, 

Recording  Secretary — Joseph  Kersey. 

./Issistant  Recording  Secretaries, 

John  P.  Milnor,  |  Henry  Serrill. 

A  communication  was  made  by  John  Hare 
Powel,  accompanied  by  affidavits  and  certificates 
from  a  surveyor  and  various  persons,  showing 
that  he  had  raised  in  the  last  autumn  on  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  perches  of  his  farm  land, 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  of  Man- 
gel Wurtzel  Roots,  free  from  dirt  and  closely 
cut  beneath  the  crowns,  equal  to  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  bushels,  weighing  32  tons,  3  cwt.  2  qrs. 
23  lbs.  per  acre. 

Communications  were  presented  by  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
viz  : 

On  wheat  crops  and  Hessian  fly,  on  fences,  on 
peach  trees,  on  the  effects  of  Lightning — by 
James    llorlh,  of  Buck's  County. 

On  Aldeniey  caitle,  on  peach  trees — by  Reuben 
Haines,  of  Philadelphia  County. 

Letter  from  G.  VV.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq. 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Board,  to  John  Hare  Powel,  on  cattle 
and  their  management. 

John  Har-  Powel's  reply 

On  the  effects  of  lightning — by  Matthe^v  Ro- 
berts, of  Montgomery  County. 

On  manures,  on  hay  houses  and  securing  hay, 
on  various  breeds  of  cattle,  on  millet,  on  the  cul- 
tivation and  uses  of  mangel  wurtzel,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  ploughing — by  John  Hare  Pow- 
el, ot  Philadelphia  County. 

On  the  properties  of  improved  shoi't  horn  cat- 
tle as  deep  milkers — by  Henry  A.  Carjienter,  of 
Lancaster  County. 

On  the  management  of  Indian  corn  cixjps — by 
Josefxh  Kersey,  of  Chester  County. 

On  the  extraordinary  effect  of  mangel  wurtzel 
upon  the  quality  of  butter — hy  James  G.  T/ioinfi' 
son,  of  Philadelphia  county. 

The  Society  determined  to  award  premiums 
at  their  next  Annual  Exhibition,  for  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  swine,  crops,  butter,  cheese,  ma- 
ple sugar,  potash,  domestic  wine,  cider,  imple- 
ments of  hubb.uulry,.  ploughmen,  and  animals  at 
the  plough,  and  household  manufactures,  tindeir 
certain  stipulations. 

Prom  the  Minutes. 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  A  REMARKABLE  DISEASK  AMONG  CATTLE,  AND 
ITS  PROPAGATION  TO  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

By  J.  Kerchevat,  M.  D.  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 
I  have  lately  witnessed  some  cases  of  an  anom 
alous  and  extraordinary  disease,  which  ajipear- 
ed  to  proceed  from  an  infection  communicated  by 
the  bodies  of  cattle  tl.at  had  died  of  a  singular 
and  fatal  disease  that  raged  among  them. 

This  disease  first  made  its  appearance  among 
the  cattle  of  this  neighbourhood  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1819,  and  its  fatality  was  so  great  that 
horses,  cows  and  sheep,  were  alike  the  victims 
of  its  fury.  Cattle  brought  to  the  fold  in  the 
morning  apparently  in  good  health  died  befoie 
noon  ;  and  many  that  had  taken  their  accustomed 
food  in  the  evening  were  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  nay,  those  grazii:g  in  the  fields,  but  half 
an  hour  before,  were  seen  writhing  under  the 
pangs  of  death,  and  dying  in  a  few  minutes.— 
Dtath  in  such  cases  wasrfien  attended  with  vio- 
lent agitations,  and  manifestations  of  the  most 
agonising  distress. 

The  external  signs  of  disease,  were  an  intu- 
mescence, sometimes  originating  in  the  throat, 
but  generally  commencing  at  the  breast  and  ex- 
tending along  the  sides  to  the  flanks,  and  uniting 
across  the  lumber  regions.  These  swellings 
•were  soft  and  elastic,  resembling  inflations,  and 
upon  post  mortem  examination,  were  found  to 
contain  extravasations  of  grumous  blood,  and  effu 
sions  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  were  of  a  dark 
and  gangrenous  appearance.  The  blood  in  some 
instances  was  so  dissolved  that  it  transuded 
thiough  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Such  were  the  prominent  features  of  this  most 
deadly  distemper.  Alike  novel  in  its  character 
and  unique  in  fatility,  it  is  viewed  here,  as  a  new 
disease  ;  nor  ie  my  knowledge  of  veterinary  pa- 
thology sufficient  to  enable  me  to  assign  its  ap- 
propriate rank  among  the  many  maladies  of  our 
domestic  animals. 

In  the  human  su'nject  this  disease,  or  at  least 
one  which  was  derived  from  it,  commenced  in  a 
small  and  circumscribed  vesicle,  containing  a 
dark  and  tuibid  fluid,  exhibiting  an  appearance 
not  unlike  that  which  is  sometimes  excited  by 
the  first  effects  of  spurious  vaccine  matter. — 
This  cuticular  elevation  extending  itself  equally 
in  every  direction,  formed  a  circular  and  pro 
gressive  margin  to  the  ulcer,  and  as  it  receded 
the  centre  become  livid,  black,  and  finally  spha- 
celated. This  gangren'  us  spot  become  encom- 
passed in  the  course  of  its  progress  with  a  hard 
swelling  of  very  great  extent,  attended  with  a 
peculiar  torpidity  and  loss  of  sensorial  power  in 
the  part. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of 
local  aftection,  the  entire  system  become  more 
or  less  deranged.  The  constitutional  affection 
commenced  by  chills  and  rigors,  these  were  soon 
succeeded  by  febrile  excitement,  attended  with 
dull  aching  pains  in  the  joints  and  extre- 
mities, headach,  and  a  distressing  sensation 
of  pains  along  the  course  of  the  spine.  In  one 
instiince  petechia:  appealed  upon  the  skin.  All 
these  symptoms  were  accompanied  by  much 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  disease 
exhibited  a  train  of  phenomena,  altogether  novel 
»nd  perplexing. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  after  a   few 
general    lemedies  adapted    to  the  state    of  the 
system,  my  attention  was   more  immediately  di 
rei  ted   to  the  local   affections.      With    a   view, 
then  Ion,  of  bringing   the  reme<!ial   articles  to 


effected  in  considerable  masses,  yet  such  was  the 
nsensibility  of  the  parts,  that  the  scalpel  ga\  i 
little  or  no  pain,  nor  did  the  most  potent  stiniidi 
andantiscjjtics  excite,  for  some  days,  the  slight- 
est sensation. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  in  .substance  and  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in 
vinegar  appeared  to  be  beneficial  as  applications 
to  tlie  diseased  parts.  I  also  derived  advantage 
I  thought,  from  dressings  dipped  in  the  com 
pound  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  covering  at 
tlie  same  time  the  contiguous  surface  with  stupes 
out  of  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  acet.  plumb. 

Although  the  ulcers  were  extremely  malignant 
and  inveterate,  yet  by  rigidly  persisting  in  this 
treatment,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  da)  s,  a  cir- 


tightens  the  skin  in  every  part,  contract?  all 
the  sinews  and  the  veins  in  the  skin,  makes 
the  flitch  a  solider  tiling,  and  the  okin  a  better 
protection  to  the  meat.  The  taste  of  the  meat 
is  very  different  from  that  of  a  scalded  hog — and 
to  this  chiefly,  it  was,  tliat  Hampshire  bacon 
owed  its  reputation  for  excellence.  As  the  hair 
is  burnt  off,  it  must  be  dry,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  hog  be  kept  on  dry  litter  of 
some  sort,  the  day  previous  to  killing.  When 
killed  he  is  laid  upon  a  narrow  bed  of  straw  not 
wider  than  his  carcase,  and  only  two  or  three 
inches  thick.  He  is  tlien  covered  all  over  tliinlv 
with  straw,  to  which,  according  as  the  wind 
may  be,  the  fire  is  put  at  one  end.  As  the  straw 
burns   it   burns   the   hair.      It   requires  two    or 


cumscribed  margin  of  red  and  healthy  granula-  three  coverings  and  burnings,  and  care  is  ta- 
tions  announced,  in  every  case,  the  arrest  of  the  ken  that  the  skin  be  not  in  any  part  burnt  or 
gangrene  and  restoration  of  the  healthy  action  of  parched.  When  the  hair  is  all  burnt  off  •lose, 
the  parts  surrounding  the  slough.  During  the  the  hog  is  scra/icd  clean,  but  never  touched 
process  of  sloughing,  I  applied  the  submuriate  with  TOaZfr.  The  upper  side  being  finished,  the 
of  mercury  to  the  part,  and  exhibited  pulv.  cin-  hog  is  turned  over,  and  the  other  side  is  treated 
choin  with  evident  good  effect.  |in  like  manner    This  work  should  always  be  done 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  character  oi' before  day  tig-lit — for  in  the  daylight,  you  can- 
this  disease,  it  may  be  observed,  that  no  owcnot  so  nicely  discover  whether  the  hair  be  burnt 
was  affected  with  it,  who  had  not  been  previous- 1  off.  The  light  of  the  fire  is  weakened  by  that 
ly  engaged  in  flaying  or  otherwise  handling  andlof  the  day.  Besides  it  makes  the  boys  get  up 
touching  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that  had  died!  very  early  for  once  at  any  rate — and  that  is  some- 
of  the  distemper  described.  In  three  out  of  fourjtUing — for  boys  always  like  a  bonfire." 
persons,  in  whom  the  disease  occurred,  it  made'  Thus  far  Cobbett — for  the  sequel  of  his  re- 
ts first  appearance  upon  the  fore  arms.  In  the  marks  contained  in  the  extract,  your  readers 
fourth  the  gangrenous  pustules  appeared  on  the  are  referred  to  the  work  as  quoted.  Let  me 
cheek.  All  persons,  however,  who  were  thus, observe  that  in  my  communication  published  as 
employed  upon  the  carcases  of  animals,  were; stated  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Farmer — that  the»c 
not  affected    with  this  disease.     Nor  did  I  hear  is  a  typographical  error,  which  I  will   beg  leave 


of  any  person  of  colour  having  received  the  dis- 
ease. This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  morbi- 
fic virus  not  coming  in  contact  with  sensible  or 
absorbent  parts,  for  want,  in  those  instances,  of 
a  scratch,  or  abrasion  of  the  skin. 


to  correct — towards  the  close,  read  "  Maryland 
lady,"  instead  of  "  merry  landlady." 
Your's,  &c. 

RUS-IN-URBE. 

Baltimore,  July  lOlli,  1824. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

SCORCHING   OFF  THE  HAIR   OF  HOGS 

BETTER  THAN  SCALDING,  FOR  BACON. 

Air.  Skinner, 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  American  Farmer,  page 
223,  there  is  an  account  of  the  English  mode 
of  cleaning  hogs  by  singing,  which  states  that 
the  quality  of  the  bacon  cleaned  in  this  manner, 
was  in  much  higher  estimation,  than  that  pre- 
pared in  the  ordinary  way  by  scalding.  My 
informant  was  Mr.  James  Scearley,  a  butcher, 
a  few  years  since  from  England,  now  a  resident 
at  "Fells  Point."  In  the  Edinbuigh  review  of 
February,  1823,  in  an  essay  reviewing  "  Cobbett's 
Cottage  Economy,"  page  115,  there  is  a  portion 
of  Cobbett's  works  extracted,  which  details  the 
English  (or  more  properly  the  Hampshire)  mode 
of  cleaning  by  singing.  As  to  my  taste,  no  one 
is  perfectly  competent  to  give  Cobbett's  mean 
ing  in  as  satisfactory  way  as  this  singular  man 
himself.  1  will  extract  so  much  of  the  "  ex- 
tract," as  gives  an  account  of  cleaning  hogs  by 
singing,  hoping  that  Cobbett's  maimer  Oi  relating 
may  attract  attention,  and  cause  some  one  to 
make  an  experiment,  and  give  us  thiough  the 
medium  of  your  pa^er,  the  result  of  their  expe- 
riments. Cobbett's  words  are,  "there  are  two 
ways  of  going  to  work  to  make  bacon;  in  the 
one  you  take  off  the  hair  by  ncaldinff,  this  is 
the  practice  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  all 
over  .'Vmerica  But  the  Hamf.nhire  way,  and 
the  best  ivuy  is  to  burn  tlie  hair  off-  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  consequences 
act  more  immc  diateh  upon  the  suljjacent  parts,  I ;  The  first  method  slackens  the  skin,  opens  all 
renuxed,  by  <  xi  ision,  the  supel  incnmhent  deadithe   pores  of  it,  makes   it    loose  and   flabbv    by 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER-. 

MAN-POWER. 

Sir, 
In  a  late  communication,  I  pointed  out  the 
simplest  mode  that  occurred  to  me,  for  compar- 
ing the  power  of  any  mechanical  agent  with 
that  of  a  man  or  horse,  when  drawing  horizon- 
tally to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  state,  and  compare,  the  different  de- 
grees of  force  which  an  active  labouring  man 
can  exert,  under  different  circumstances.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  some 
fixed  standard  of  comparison.  Now  it  has  been 
fully  ascertained  that  an  active  labouring  man, 
working  to  the  greatest  advantages,  and  without 
impediment,  can,  on  a  moderate  estimation,  raise 
10  lbs.  avoirdupois,  through  10  feet,  in  a  second, 
for  10  hours  per  day  : — or  100  lbs.  which  is  the 
weight  of  12  gallons  of  water,  through  1  foot ; 
or  through  36,000  feet  in  one  working  day  of  ten 
hours.  If,  therefore,  the  weight  raised,  be  mul- 
tiplied into  the  height  through  which  it  is  rais- 
ed ;  that  is,  100  lbs.  into  36,000  feet,  the  product 
3,600,000,  will  express  the  daily  labour  of  a  man 
when  acting  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances :  and  its  one-thousandth  part,  360,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  be  much  more 
convenient. 

It  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  strength,  can  turn  a  winch  through 
3i  feet  per  second,  and  overcome  a  resistance 
ot  30  lbs.  and  continue  the  exertion  for  ten 
hours  in  the  day  without  iojuvy.  His  daily  labour 
ther  fore,  reduced  to  the  above  standard  would 
be  378  ;  or  I  2'  more  than  the  standard  ;  ugain, 
it   is  known  that  two  men   at  a  winch,  with  ban- 


parts.    Although' in   several  instances  this  was  [drawing  out   the  roots  of  the  hair.    The   seeondldles  at  right  angles  to  each  other,   can  raise  70 
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lbs.  witi;  crtater  ease  than  one  can  raise  30 
This  reduced  to  our  standard  of  360  will  bt 
439  1-5. 

A  man  can  raise  by  means  of  a  good  common 
pump,  a  hogshead  of  water  10  feet  high,  in  a 
minute,  and  work  10  hours  per  day.  Now, 
since  12  gallons  weit^hs  100  lbs.  63  must  weigli 
525  ;  he  will  therefore  in  ten  houi-s  or  600 
minutes,  raise  60u  hhds.  weighing  315,000  lbs. 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  wh  ch  gives  315,  for 
the  measure   of  his  daily  labour  at  pumping. 

A  feeble  old  man  in  St.  Petersburg,  raised  7 
cubic  feet,  (437*  lbs.)  of  water  lU  feet  high, 
in  one  minute,  for  9  hours  per  day,  by  walk- 
ing backward  and  forward  on  a  lever,  to  whose 
extremities  pump-rods  were  connected.  This 
gives  2ri,  for  the  measure  of  his  day's  labour; 
which  if  continued   10  hours   would   be  301. 

A  young  man  weighing  135  lbs.  and  carrying 
30  lbs.  raised  9^  cubic  feet  to  the  same  height 
every  minute,  for  ten  hours  in  the  day,  without 
fatigue:  the  measure  of  his  day's  labour  will  be 
found  to  be  391. 

If  the  force  which  a  man  can  exert  when 
turning  a  winch  be  expressed  by  100;  then  his 
force  in  pumping  will  be  61  ;  ringing  a  bell 
136;  and  in  rowing  a  boat  143.  The  last  of  these 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  that  the  human  body 
can  exert. 

When  a  man  ascends  a  flight  of  stairs  with- 
out any  load,  his  velocity  and  action  is  the  great- 
est;  but  he  produces  no  useful  effect.  If  he  be 
loaded  with  twice  his  own  weight,  he  is  unable 
to  ascend.  Between  these  extremes,  as  in  haul- 
ing horizontally,  there  is  a  mean  load  with 
which  he  can  ascend,  and  in  a  given  time,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  useful  effect.  This  load,  for 
a  stout,  active  labouring  man,  will  be  about 
three  fourths  of  his  weight  :  and  die  same  will 
be  the  most  advantageous  load  when  he  travels 
horizontally;  but  if  he  return  unloaded  to  carry 
away  another  load,  he  will  produce  the  ni'ist 
useful  effect,  when  the  load  is  nine-tenths  of  his 
own  weight. 

When  a  man  ascends  stairs  without  a  load, 
the  qupntity  of  mechanical  action;  that  is,  the 
weight  (of  his  body)  raised,  multiplied  into  the 
vflocity  with  which  he  ascends,  exceeds  that 
when  he  carries  three-fourths  of  his  weight,  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Conse- 
quently three  fourths  of  his  labour  is  lost  in  this 
application  of  his  strength  :  and  it  will  cost  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  a  man  who  will  ascend 
the  stairs  without  any  load,  and  then  raise  a 
weight  by  aUowing  himself  to  descend,  by  the 
force  nf  gravitation,  through  the  height  to  which 
he  had  ascended 

The  act  of  turning  a  tread  mill  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  ascending  stairs,  and  conse- 
quently a  man's  labour  will  be  four  times  more 
beneficially  expended  on  it,  when  he  sustains  no 
weight  but  that  of  his  own  body,  than  if  he  car 
ried  in  addition  a  weight,  equal  to  three-fuurths 
of  his  own. 

The  expenditure  of  muscular  action,  and  con- 
sequently, the  fatigue,  in  ascending  stairs,  even 
without  any  load  is  very  great.  It  is  demon 
strable,  that  to  ascend  13^  feet,  requires  as  much 
exertion,  as  to  walk  230  feet  on  a  level  i-oad. 
Indeed  this  application  of  man's  strength,  even 
when  producing  the  greatest  useful  effect,  is 
very  unprofitable,  the  measure  of  his  daily  la- 
bour being  no  more  than  148,  which  is  less  than 
one-half  the  effect  of  the  "feeble  old  man, 
walking  on  the  lever. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the   quantity  of  useful 
labour,   which  a  man's   strength  will    afford,    is 
verv   different,   according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  apjiUed.     His  pi  culiar  conformation,  assist 
ed  by  his  ingenuity,  enables   him  to   exert  his 
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physical  powers  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  other  animals  ; 
but  of  this  on  some  future  occasion. 

Year's  respec  f'.illy, 

J.  D.  C. 

Extracts  from  lale  JVumbers  of  The  London 
Farmer's  Journal,  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  Market,  in  each 
year  since  1789  (vide  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  350,  1823,)  and  of  the  Average  Prices  of 
Wheat,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette. 


Years  '^°-  "* 
^^'"^-  Cattle. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

Average 
price  of 
Wheat. 

s.     d. 

1790 

103,708 

749,600 

1 

101,164 

740,360 

2 

107,348 

760,859 

41  0 

3 

116,848 

728,480 

48  11 

4 

109,448 

719,420 

51  8 

5 

131,092 

745,640 

74  2 

6 

117,152 

758  840 

77     1 

7 

108,377 

693,510 

53  1 

8 

107,470 

753,010 

50  3 

9 

122,986 

834,400 

67  6 

1800  ,  125,073 

842,210 

113  7 

1  '  134  5-i6 

760,560 

118  3 

2  1  126,389 

743,470 

67  5 

3  117,551 

789,430 

56  6 

4 

113,019 

903,940 

60  1 

5 

125,043 

912,410 

87  10 

6 

120,250 

858,570 

77     0 

7 

134,326 

924.030 

72     3 

8 

144,042 

1,015,280 

79  0 

9 

137,600 

989,250 

95  7 

1810 

132,155 

962,750 

106  2 

11 

125,012 

966,400 

94  6 

12 

133,854 

953,630 

125  0 

13 

137,770 

891,240 

108  9 

14 

135,071 

870,880 

73  0 

15 

124,948 

962,840 

64  4 

16 

120,439 

968,560 

75   10 

17 

129,888 

1,044,710 

94  9 

18  ;  138,047 

963,250 

84  1 

19  i  135,226 

949,000 

7i     0 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

65  7 

1 

142,133 

1,107,230 

56  6 

2 

142,043 

1,340,160 

43  3 

3 

55s  to  60s 

123,293* 

786,730* 

138,076t 

1,061,7061 

174,637:5: 

1,114,3704: 

32,561§ 

53,664§ 

*  Average  of  five  years,  1798  to  1802,  for  a 
population  of  900,000. 

t  Ditto,  ditto,  1818  to  1822,  for  a  population 
of  1,274,000. 

X  Quantity  required  by  increase  of  population. 

§  Annual  diminution  of  supply,  in  proportion 
to  increase  of  population. 

ON  STORING  MANGEL  WURTZRL. 

Xorth  Creek,  Burnham,  .Norfolk, 
August  23,  1823. 
Sir — Lest   your  correspondent's  letter  in  th 
week's  Journal  on  mangel  wurtzel  should  mislead 
the  growers  of  that  root,  by  stating  that  it    will 
stand    the    frost,  I   would  beg  leave  to  caution 
them  a.gainst   trying  the  experiment,  lest   they 
should   meet  with   a  serious  loss.     If  they  are   a 
good  crop  and  well  covered  with  tops,  I  believe 
they  will  stand  the  frost  as  well  as  our  common 


white  turnips.  Some  gentlemen  in  this  part  of 
Norfolk  about  seven  or  eight  years  since,  grew  a 
fine  crop  ;  they  were  valued  by  a  surveyor  at 
£12  per  acre,  and  the  turnips  on  the  saine  farms 
at  three  or  four  pounds.  They  were  advised  t» 
take  them  up  and  store  them  for  spring  feed; 
their  mode  of  doing  it  was,  all  the  tops  were 
taken  off,  the  roots  were  then  taken  from 
the  ground,  and  left  in  small  heaps  to  be 
carted  home  when  a  convenient  opportunity 
offered  ;  a  sharp  frost  caught  them  in  that  situa- 
tion in  the  end  of  November,  and  destroyed 
their  whole  crop  to  the  amount  of  several  acres; 
this  made  them  so  angry  that  I  believe  not  one  of 
them  ha\e  grown  any  since.  Many  acres  have 
since  that  time  been  grown  near  them  and  much 
approved  of.  I  have  some  roots  now  by  me  very 
sound  and  good,  that  were  planted  in  JiUy  1822, 
after  my  hay  was  taken  off :  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  were  covered  up  by  the  plough  in  autumn, 
and  remained  there  all  winter.  I  had  also  some 
that  were  not  moulded  up,  but  had  a  heavy  crop 
of  tops  that  stood  till  the  spring,  although  the 
winter  was  very  severe,  but  these  were  eaten  off 
by  my  cows  as  soon  as  the  frost  broke  up,  or  I 
believe  they  would  have  rotted  very  soon.  If  our 
common  white  turnips  were  topped  and  taken 
from  the  ground,  a  slight  frost  would  destroy 
them  as  soon  as  it  would  the  mangel  wurtzel ;  for 
that  part  of  the  roots  that  grow  in  the  ground 
is  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  the  frost.  I 
store  the  greater  part  of  mine.  W'e  take  no 
more  tops  off  than  we  cart  roots  to  the  heap  in 
the  day,  commencing  as  early  in  November  as 
we  Can  Two  carts,  three  horses,  six  or  eight 
women  or  youths  to  load,  and  a  man  to  drive 
them  to  the  heap,  will  remove  a  great  many  in  a 
day  The  driver  shoots  them  out  of  the  end  of 
the  cart,  or  tumliril,  in  a  promiscuous  way,  on 
as  high  a  heap  as  he  can,  about  two  loads  deep, 
on  the  level  ground  in  some  sheltered  situation  ; 
he  continues  to  add  to  that  heap  in  the  same  way 
he  began,  till  he  has  got  as  long  a  ridge  as  he 
wants  ;  the  scattered  ones  are  then  thrown  upon 
the  top  of  the  heap  to  as  sharp  a  point  as  they 
can  conveniently  be  laid  ;  as  much  straw  must 
then  be  scattered  over  them  as  will  prevent  the 
mould  from  mixing  with  them.  The  ground 
round  the  heap,  with  the  carts  and  treading  of 
the  hoises,  is  pressed  so  close  as  to  be  difficult 
to  dig.  I  plough  as  many  deep  furr-ows  round 
the  heap  as  I  want  mould  to  cover  it,  about  six 
or  seven  inches  ;  it  is  then  harrowed  and  rolled 
till  fine,  then  ploughed  a  second  time,  beginning 
each  time  next  the  heap;  by  this  means  the 
mould  is  brought  to  it,  and  in  its  fine  state  is 
easily  cast  over  them  with  a  shovel,  for  the  light,' 
er  and  finer  the  nrould  is,  the  better  it  will  resist 
the  frost.  I  prefer  this  method  to  putting  them 
into  a  hole,  as  the  practice  is  with  some,  because 
the  waters  are  carried  from  the  heap  into  the 
trench  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  fall  into  the  trench 
amongst  the  roots:  I  have  preserved  them  good 
till  after  Midsummer,  and  have  found  them  use- 
ful for  stock  in  a  dry  season,  when  the  grasses 
fail.  The  gi-ound  cleared  at  this  time  is  ready 
for  sowing  wheat,  or  to  be  ploughed,  and  remain 
the  winter  for  a  spring  crop.  I  have  seen  heavy 
crops  of  barley  where-the  tops  have  been  plough- 
ed in,  but  I  prefer  giving  them  to  the  stock,  as 
they  eat  them  with  avidity  My  people  are  now 
reaping  wheat  that  was  sown  after  the  mangel 
wurtzels  wei  e  taken  oft'  last  November  ;  it  is 
laid  at  twelve  coombs  per  acre.  Your  Hurry 
Correspondent,  in  a  recent  letter  in  your  Journal, 
is  very  much  mistaken  respecting  the  fattening 
qualities  of  the  mang'd  wurtzel.  I  heard  a  res- 
pectaWe  grazier  state,  in  a  public  market,  that 
he  made  a  quantity  of  beasts  fat  this  last  spring, 
with  these   roots  in  the  shortest  time  he  ever 
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saw  uny  fatttJ  before  with  any  thinp;.  I  have 
some  friends  who  have  regularly  fatted  beasts  for 
the  l^ondon  market  several  years,  who  all  concur 
in  the  san-e  opinion.  I  feed  my  cows,  horses, 
and  pigs  with  them,  and  find  them  very  nutri- 
tious,    lam.  Sir,  y  cur's  respectfully, 

THOS.  HEROD. 

History  nf  a  German  Bed. — "Imagine  a  young 
Frenchwoman  accustomed  to  sleep  between  two 
sheets,  and  finding  for  her  bed  in  her  German 
bed  chamber  a  large  feather  -nattress,  under 
which  was  concealed  a  very  small  sheet.  I  cal- 
led up  my  hostess,  but  was  a  long  time  labouring 
to  make  her  unucrstandmy  complaint.  Her  cus- 
tom had  been  to  sleep  under  the  mattress.  I 
made  signs  to  her  to  fetch  me  a  quilt ;  she  did  so, 
but  with  the  most  inconceivable  obstinacy  per- 
sisted in  jdacing  it  under  the  mattress  in  ques- 
tion. This  scene  at  length  became  so  ridiculous, 
that  1  could  no  longer  conceal  my  laughter,  but 
I  was  obligeu  to  make  my  bed  over  again,  and 
the  surprise  of  my  hostess  was  not  a  little  at 
seeing  me  place  the  sheets  u/ion  the  feather-bed, 
and  the  quilt  OTfrthe  sheets.  VS'e  parted  in  mu 
tual  admiration." 


3.^9 


to  be  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.     Is  it  not  proba-|      N.  h.  The  description  of  the  "bee  chc.t."  wi^h 
hie,  that    this   piscivorous  depredator  uiioii    thcjany    tiling  else  connected  with  that 


li A\to\*\a\  C  OY vesY>ov\Aei\ce. 


Mxlract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Sjience,  to  the 
J-Ulitcr,  dated  Washington,  Junnary  17,  18i4 
"  \^  hile  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  grain 
which  is  sought  for  more  eagerly,  by  domestic 
fowls,  and  mice,  than  the  millet.  I  am  certain 
that  fither  fan.ily,  would  leave  corn  or  wheat, 
to  feed  upon  it  " 

"  I  feel  interested  in  the  other  subject  of  your 
note.  These  destroyers  of  our  fish,  whilst  en- 
tangled in  the  net,  are  enemies  of  recent  ap|)ear- 
ance  in  our  waters.*  But  although,  the  entomo- 
logist, may  assign  to  them  their  name,  and  li- 
neage, little  actual  benefit  will  result  to  the 
fisherman.  Like  other  tiny  pests,  they  are  too 
powerful  in  the  aggi  egate,  to  be  eluded,  or  de 
stroyed.  1  will  write  very  soon,  to  a  neighbour 
who  was  first  to  detect,  and  complain  of  their 
unkindness,  to  drown  some  of  them  in  spirit,  and 
imprison  others,  giving  them  the  sole  comfort  of 
their  own  salt  water.  It  is  almost  certain,  that 
you  will  have  a  view  of  them,  in  a  state  so  ac- 
tive, and  with  eyes  so  clear,  as  to  convince  you, 
that  they  can  be  mischievous." 

"  I  enclose  some  seed,  from  grapes  which 
grew  on  the  side  of  a  swamp,  entirely  open  to, 
and  a  1  ttle  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Atlantic.  I  could  say  something  of  the  beau;y  of 
the  vine,  branching  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
and  covering  the  tops  of  three  oaks,  of  moderate 
height  ;  but,  my  object  is,  to  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  the  seeds  of  a  grape,  wliich  certainly 
contain  more  saccharine  matter,  than  any  of  the 
natives  which  1  have  ever  seen.  I  was  aware 
that  1  should  not  be  at  home,  for  cuttings. 
Your's  truly, 

JOHN  S.  SPENCE. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^" 

*  The  Editor  had  been  informed  by  Major 
Prideauxof  the  Maryland  Executive,  that  with 
in  a  fesv  years  past  a  singular  species  of  insects, 
orvtimin,  had  appeared  in  the  waters  on  the  sea 
board  of  Worcester  county  ;  which,  entering  iiv 
the  mouth,  in  great  numbers,  thoroughly  devours 
tie  fish,  which  they  find  entangled  by  the  gills  i;'. 
the  ijill  nets  ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  they  do  not 
break  the  skin  ;  so  that  though  not  a  particle  of 
the  interior  remains,  ixceijt  the  bone,  the  skin 
bein;.;  fi'.'.f:'  witli  wdter,  has  the  appearance  of 
bemg  a  plump  fine  fish,  until  taten  up,  it  is  found 


hopes  of  the  fisherman,  is  the  sea  louse,  sjioken 
of  in  Capt.  Parry's  last  expedition  to  the  North 
]iole  ;  to  which  recourse  was  had,  to  make  skele- 
tons of  such  birds,  or  animals  as  they  desired 
to  preserve,  by  i)lacing  them  under  the  ice,  in 
the  way  of  these  ravenous  devourers  of  fish  and 
Jesh  ? 

The  grape  seed,  being  few  in  number,  have 
already  been  divided  amongst  John  Lowell,  Esq. 
of  Massachusetts,  Col.  Cieorge  Gibbs,  New 
York,  Major  Adluni,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and 
N.Hervemont,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina. 

Edit.  ylm.  Farmer. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  corres/tondent  near 
Hashing/on,  Georgia. 
"  The  corn  crops  in  the  state,  from  Augusta, 
westward,  are  very  abundant,  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  production.  The  cotton  crops  are  not 
so  extensive  (as  to  acres,)  as  formerly,  say  as 
three  to  five,  but  the  production  per  acre  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  cotton  I  think,  is  of  a 
fairer  quality,  as  to  staple  and  appearance, 
than  is  common." 


DISEASES  OF  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

Paris,  Bed.  Co.  Ky.  Dec.  22,  1S23. 
Do  not  think,  my  dear  sir,  because  I  almost 
invariably  address  you  on  the  subject  of  horses' 
diseases,  that  I  am,  therefore,  a  professed 
horse  jockey  ; — believe  me  the  conclusion  would 
be  erroneous. 

I  am  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  distresses  of 
animated  creation  ;  but  more  e  pecially  to  that 
noble  animal  a  horse.  It  is  to  his  subjection,  and 
labour,  our  farmers  owe  their  rich  and  luxuri 
ant  crops,  the  pleasure  of  being  whirled  about 
in  their  carriages,  the  graces  of  horsemanship, 
and  the  high  entertainment  of  well  matched 
races. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  naturally  infer 
that  relieving  such  an  useful  creature,  would 
result  in  benefitting  man,  and  would  impart 
pleasure  to  him  in  the  exercise  ot  that  tender- 
ness and  humanity,  Gid  has  for  wise  purposes, 
implante-    in  his  nature. 

On  travelling  througii  one  quarter  of  Kentuc- 
ky, I  was  informtd  h\  a  respectable  and  weal- 
thy farmer,  the  "  Founder,"  was  cuied  by  rub- 
bing the  hoofs,  and  pasterns  of  the  atHicted 
creature  with  spirits  ol  turpentine,  and  also, 
rubbing  it  over  his  nose,   at  the  same  time. 

I  saw  lately  a  paragraph  in  the   National  In 
telligencer,   describing   a  disease    in    cattle,    in 
Moncgoiiiery    County,  Md.   or  else  where,    and 
describing  its  mode  ot  attack. 

Some  fine  horned  cattle  have  been  afflicted  in 
the  same  manner  in  this  nei.ghbourhood,  and 
1  very  remedy  tried,  has  failed  of  curing  them 
of  thi.'  visitation  and  \iolence  with  which  they 
are  seized,  and  death  oi.ly  had  power  to  quiet 
them. 

After  investigating  every  obvious  cause,  it  has 
been  found  out  to  a  cer  ainty  (I  am  creditably 
informeil)  tha,  feeuin.i;  cattle  with  cut  up  corn, 
with  hogs  in  the  same  pen,  or  pasture,  com- 
iTiunicates  the  disease.  1  will  give  you  no  philo 
sophical  reasons  on  the  subject  ;  you  cai  exa 
mine  he  pro's  and  con's  at  yo  ir  leisure.  1  hasf.n 
to  let  you  know  the  fact  ;  per.i.i|)s  the  hints  1 
have  given,    may  in  some  way   be  serviceable 

"Procrastination"'  is  a  great  evil,  and  from 
some  reason  1  cannot  now  explain,  perhaps  di!- 
Inltnce,  or  some  other  feeling  had  a  part  in  it  ; 
but  however,  or  whatever  it  miy  be,  I  h;ive 
delayed  longer  than  1  ought,  sending  this  com 
iMunication.         Your  friend,  respectfully, 

S.  B.  D. 


interesting 
insect,  will  be  acceptable.— A'rfif.   Am.  Far. 

Mr.  Skinner, 
I  believe  it  is  now  more  than  six  months  since  I 
saw  in  your  paper,  a  respectful  call  on  Dr.  S. 
Black,  lor  a  statement  of  the  effects  of  his  system 
of  improvement,  for  the  four  years  which  have 
passed  since  his  essay  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
land  was  published.  Being  one  of  those  who 
had  read  that  essay  with  pleasure,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  know  the  present  impression  of  its  in- 
genious author — and  confidently  expected  a  re- 
ply to  the  question  of  your  unknown  correspon- 
dent: but  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  shews 
that  the  expectation  was  vain.  This  silence  of 
the  author,  amounts  to  confessing  his  doctrine 
to  be  false;  and  by  allowing  this  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  he  does  injustice  to  his  essay, 
which  (notwithstanding  his  silence)  I  still  think 
well  of. 

Every  writer  on  agriculture  is  apt  to  deceive 
himself,  and  consequently  to  deceive  his  rea- 
ders. No  one  should  be  blamed  for  this  fault, 
when  he  commits  it,  in  attempting  to  dissemi- 
nate true  and  useful  knowlege.  But  whenever 
he  discovers  that  he  was  mistaken,  it  is  his 
duty  to  undeceive  his  former  readers  by  a  frank 
and  voluntary  avowal  of  his  mistake.  Such  a 
course  would  command  our  approbation ;  and 
even  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  agricul- 
ture would  be  raised  instead  of  being  lessened 
in  our  esteem,  by  their  giving  such  proofs  of 
their  love  of  truth,  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
By  adopting  the  opposite  course,  they  become 
guilty  of  intentional   fraud  on  the  public.  R. 

—^i»o  ■■ 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  the  fifth  day  of 
October,  eigh'een  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  the  fifth  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 


I      Domestic  I 
growth.        I 


Growth  not 
of  this 

state. 


Ke-in- 
speftLtl. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


154 


Number  de- 
livered. 


232 


154 


232 


GASSAWAY  PINDELL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  13,  1824, 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  re/tort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HAR WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse, 
tluring  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  sixth 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  tnding  on  the  fifth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Doiin-stic 
gro>vth 


Gni^ilh  not 
I'l'this 
stall--. 


Ht-in. 

spetied. 


Total. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


40 


ISO 


40 


180 


WELLS&  TYLER,  Inspect, irs. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  13,  1824. 
'I  rue  Coliy,  jrom   the   original    re/iort   on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HAR  WOOD.  Tr.W.S.Md. 
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AMEiUCAN  FARMER. 


[Jamiary39,  1824. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Nottingham  Insptction  V\  urchoust, 
commencing  on  the  lirst  day  of  October,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  three,  and  ending  on 
the-  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twentv-three. 


DomfSlic 
gvowiii. 

(jrowtli  nut 
of  tbia 

He-in- 
spected. 

Total 

Number  in- 
spected. 

"6 

T6 

Number  de- 
livered. 

261 

261 

BADEN  &  BOSWELL,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  6,   18'i4. 
'j  rue  Copy,  from    the  original   refiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.    HARV\'OOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


Lost  hours. — One  person  rises  in  the  morning 
at  half  past  nine,  another  at  six.  If  each  live 
to  be  fifty  years  old,  the  one  will  have  enjoyed^ 
ed  sixty-three  thousand  eight  liundred  and  se- 
venty-live hours,  or  tivo  ihounand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-07ie  days  more  than  the  other.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  there  are  throughout  Great 
Britain,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons who  rise  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  or  later. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand would,  if  they  rose  at  six,  be  usefully 
employed.  At  this  rate,  fifty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  milhons,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  hours,  or  six  millions 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  years  of  individual  improve- 
ment are  lost  to  society  every  half  century. — 
This  is  supposing,  that  these  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  get  up  at  a  quarter  past  nine, 
whereas  thousands  do  not  leave  their  beds  till 
eleven  or  twelve. 

All  this  time  is  uninterrupted  day,  and  com- 
posed of  hours  in  which  the  intellect  is  far  clear- 
er and  more  fit  for  study,  than  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  nothing 
conduces  more  to  health,  and  consequently  to 
longevity,  than  early  rising. 

Suppose,  out  of  the  above  number  of  per- 
sons, five  hundred  thousand  should  live  four 
years  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  viz.  fifty  four  years  instead  of  fifty  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  above,  here  are  tivo  millions 
more  years  of  actual   existence  utterly   wasted. 

By  a  letter  from  a  respectable  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  dated  the  2od  December,  we  learn,  tliat 
a  manufactory  for  converting  iron  into  steel, 
has  recently  been  commenced  in  that  city, 
■which  produces  as  good,  as  firm  and  as  beau- 
tiful steel  as  any  imported  from  England  or 
Germany,  and  that  too  from  Morris  county  iron. 
The  best  of  Russia,  Swedes  and  Morris  have 
all  been  tried  and  all  aie  good,  but  the  latter 
is  found  superior  to  any  other,  from  the  trials 
■which  ha\e  been  made  of  it  in  sundry  edged 
tools.  I  am  persuaded  no  cast  steel,  ever  im 
ported  from  Great  Britain,  excels  it  for  the 
firmest  and  finest  instruments.  We  regard  this 
manufacture  as  one  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
United  States.  All  our  edge  tools,  hammers, 
cutlery,  &c.  8cc.  depend  upon  good  steel.  We 
do  not  yet  manufacture  iron,  as  it  ought  to  be 
manufactured,  but  we  trust  we  soon  shall.  For 
the  hundredth  time  we  repeat — ufion  CO^L  and 
IKO.N"  ive  must  Jound  the  greatness  of  Fenn 
sylvania. 


Pedeslrianism.— The  match  aguin.st  time,  fo"" 
which  Capt.  Parker,  of  HothersaU  Hall,  in  thi^ 
neighbourhood,  has  been  a  short  time  iu  training, 
was,  oil  Tuesday  se'night,  decided  near  Buxton. 
Captii.in  R.  (as our  readers  will  recollect)  under 
took  for  a  considerable  wager  ;  to  walk  seven 
miles  in  one  hour.  The  almost  seeming  impos- 
bibibility  that  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
so  long  a  distance  in  so  short  a  time,  made  the 
odds  riin  high  against  him.  Confident,  however, 
in  his  capability  to  perform  the  task,  he  took 
the  odds  to  a  consideral)le  amount,  and  on  Tues 
day  se'night  he  commenced  the  match  at  the 
second  mile-stone  from  Buxton,  on  the  Manches- 
ter road,  walking  seven  miles  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  measured  by  an  eminent  surveyor) 
right  a  head,  and  completed  the  distance  one 
minute  26  seconds  within  the  time — the  great- 
est feat  on  record. — The  following  is  the  time 
each  mile  was  walked  in  by  Capt.  Parker: 

1st  mile  in  7  minutes  52  seconds. 

2d  7  54 

3d  8  15 

4th  8  32 

5th  8  36 

6th  8  45 

rth  8  40 


58 


34 


FROM  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 

JONATHAN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  COTTON 
FACTORIES. 
Did  you  ever  go  down  to  Pawtucket  .> 

Good  Lord!  what  a  buzzing  it  makes! 
Like  fifty  live  crabs  in  a  bucket ! 

What  a  darn'd  sight  o'  cotton  it  takes  ! 

What  a  whirling  and  splashing !  I  never 

Did  see  such  a  racket  afore  ! 
An'  then,  that  'are  up  and  down  river, 

My  stars !  how  the  water  does  roar  I 

Bj  George  I  what  a  nation  o'  spindles. 
An'  mill  wheels  all  whirling  around, 

Some  on  'em  in  garrets  o' houses. 

An'  some  on  'em  down  underground. 

One  fact'ry,  I  vow,  't^  a  smasher  ! 

'Tis  pretty  near  flat  "on  the  top. 
You  might  put  our  house  here  right  on  it. 

An'  Uncle  Sam's  saw-mill  an'  shop  ! 

I  walk'd  round  awhile,  and  went  in  it. 
Then,  whew  !  what  a  terrible  buzz  ! 

I  swagger  I  'twas  more  than  a  minute  ! 
Before  I  could  tell  where  I  was  ! 

Confound  it.  You  never  could  hear  there, 
A  body  might  stand  still  and  bawl  ! 

I  believe  that  you  might  stay  a  year  there 
An'  find  something  new  after  all  ! 

I  snore  !  why  it  does  beat  all  nater  ! 

Such  oceans  o'pifkersand  reels  I 
My  conscience  !  how  can  they  contrive  it  ! 

To  tend  all  them  spindles  and  wheels  ? 

An' then,  such  great  piles  o'  spun  cotton  ! 

As  big  as  a  common  sized  mow  I 
By  jings  !  if  my  eyes  had'nt  seen  it, 

1  would'nt  believe  it.  I  swow. 


'^mm  i^M^mim^. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  30,  1824. 


Very  little  business  transacting  at  this  season, 
and  consequently  we  have  no  alterations  to  make 
in  our  quotations  of  last  week. — We  publish  a 
statement  of  the  latest  prices  ot  cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market: 


Liverpool,  Dec.  2. 

Cotton. — 39,216  bags  have  been  imported  in 
November  1823,  viz.  from  Charleston  3187 — 
same  month  1822,  3919;  Savannah  930,  do  749 ; 
other  ports  in  America  10,913,  do.  2691;  New 
Orleans  1636,   do.  1156. 

Import  the  first  eleven  months,  1823,  viz.  from 
Charleston  93,351— in  1822,  76,992;  Savannah 
91,235,  do.  76,194;  other  ports  of  America 
103,536,  do.  71,987;  New  Orleans  102,892,  do. 
56,626. 

The  total  supply  of  Cotton  to  this  port  exceeds 
that  of  the  first  eleven  montlis  of  1822,  by  87  588 
bags;  the  increase  from  America  is  109,215,  and 
horn  the  East  Indies  5764,  whilst  there  is  a  de- 
crease from  the  Brazils  and  Poitugal  of  20,708, 
and  from  Demerara  and  the  West  Indies  of 
6683  bags.. 

December  6.  _ 

The  total  sales  in  the  course  of  the  week  have 
been  8000  bags  of  which  6300  are  American  cot- 
tons. Our  import  amounts  to  7800  bagsof  which 
4700  are  from  the  United  States. 

Our  public  sale  at  auction  yesterday,  was 
composed  of  about  1300  Orleans,  600  Sea  Islands, 
800  Uplands,  500  Alabamas,  and  100  Bahamas. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  dealers  and 
spinners,  and  every  description  of  American 
cotton  offered  was  sold. 

The  Upland,  Orleans  and  Alabamas,  at  ^A, 
to  |d.  lower  than  last  week,  especially  middle 
and  lower   qualities. 

The  Sea  Islands  of  common  quality,  and 
stained,  went  at  a  reduction  of  Jd.  to  1(1.  and 
good  to  fine  1  jd.  and  in  many  brands  consider- 
ably more  from  the  former  nominal  rates;  for 
the  cottons  have  been  so  much  neglected  of  late 
that  we  have  scarcely  a  guide  to  go  by.  The 
prices  of  these  have  been  of  late  gradually  low- 
ering to  those  of  common  qualities,  which  it  is 
generally  understood  arises  from  the  great  im- 
provement in  machinery,  enabling  spinners  to 
make  common  cotton  serve  where  good  were 
formerly  required. 

Manchester  Dec.  2. — "Referring  to  my  lines 
of  24th  November.  1  have  on]y  ios<ty  you  tnust  not 
shi/i  any  U/ilands  hut  at  the  lotvest  /trices  of  last 
season,  nor  any  good  clean  sound  Sea  Islands 
that  shall  exceed  lid.  per  lb.  laid  down  in  Li- 
verpool." 
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AN  ADDRESS 

TO    TH*.    HAMPSHIRE,    FRANKLIN    AND   HAMPDEN 

AGRICULTURAL       SOCIETV,      NORTHAMPTON, 

MASS.  OCT.  23,  1823,  BY  I.  C.  BATES,  ESQ; 

.It   a   meelitiff  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin   and 

Hamjidcn  Agricultural  Society  held  at  Xorth- 

ain/iton,  Octobei  23,  1823. 

On  motion,  resolved.    That   the   President, 

and  the  Hon  Joseph  Strong  be  a  committee  to 

return   the  thanks  of  this  Society  to  Isaac   C. 

Bates,  Esq.  for  his  excellent  discourse  this  day 

delivered,  and  to  request  of  him  a  copy  for  the 

press. 

Attest, 
DANIEL  STEBINS,  Sccretarij. 

Isaac  C.  Bates,  Esq. 

Sir — On  behalf  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  \vc  beg  leave 
to  present  to  you  their  thanks  for  your  learned 
and  excellent  Address  delivered  before  the  Socie- 
ty on  the  23d  inst.  and  we  are  instructed  respect- 
fully to  solicit  the  favour  of  a  copy  for  publica- 
tion. 

We  are,  with  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  friends  and  humble  servants, 
JOSEPH  LYMAN, 
JOSEPH  STRONG. 
JVoTtham/iton,  October  24,  1823. 

Aorlhatn/ilon,  October  24,   1823. 
Gentlemen, 

The  address,  a  copy  of  which  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  ask  for  publication,  is  submitted,  with- 
out apology,  to  your  disposal. 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

I.  C.  BATES. 
Hon.  Joseph  Lyman, 
Hon.  Joseph  Strong. 

jly"  The  encouragement  of  household  manufac- 
tures is  a  primary  object  of  the  Hampshire,  Frank- 
lin and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society.  Hence 
the  female  competitors  for  fire miums  a?id  ladies 
generally,  attend  the  public  exercises  on  the  se- 
cond day.  U  ithout  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
sime  of  the  allusions  in  the  address,  and  some  of 
/he  topics  of  remark,  would  be  deemed  inappo- 
ste. 

ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen, 

We  have  again  assembled  undercircumstances 
which  are  favorable  to  the  views  of  our  society. 
Since  the  last  meeting,  the  Legislature  have  con- 
tinued the  annual  grant  for  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  for  the  further 
term  of  five  years.  And  it  is  woithy  of  remark, 
that  in  doing  it,  they  have  only  executed  the 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  framers  andfound- 
ers  of  our  constitution  and  government.  It  shall 
be  tke  duty  of  the  Legislature,  say  they,  to  en- 
courage private  societies  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion, 
among  other  things,  of  Agriculture  and  Ma- 
nufactures. 

It  is  too  late,  I  apprehend,  to  arraign  the  poli- 
cy or  question  the  propriety  of  our  agricultural 
associations.  If  there  be  any  thing  worthy  of 
patronage,  it  is  the  art  upon  which  all  other  arts 
depend  ;  the  occupation  without  which  all 
other  occupations  are  useless.  The  Dub- 
lin society,  established  in  1731,  as  it  was  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  so  it  was  for  a  series  of 
years  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  its  members,  until  at  length,  its  effects  be- 
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coming  apparent,  other  societies  were  formed  ; 
and  now  they  are  established  throughout  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe.  All  that  is  granted  by  this 
Commonwealth,  and  the  several  states  combined, 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  compared  with  what  is  done  by 
France  for  a  single  national  establishment,  and 
that  too  in  a  land  of  vines  and  olives.  Experi- 
ence therefore,  has  settled  this  question  ;  expe- 
rience in  different  countries  ;  under  great  diver- 
sity of  forms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  we 
have  the  judgment  of  mankind  in  our  favour; 
not  upon  a  subject  remote  from  observation  and 
difficult  of  research,  but  full  in  tli'e  public  eye, 
opened  by  its  effects  and  known  by  its  fruits. — ; 
What  then  ought  the  conjectural  scruple  of  the: 
prospective  calculator  to  avail,  against  this  masS; 
of  practical  evidence,  which  near  a  century  has 
accumulated  .■'  If  the  only  effect  of  our  act  of 
incorporation  were  to  bring  together  once  a  year, 
the  gentlemen  wnom  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
address  ;  awakening  their  attention  to  what  has 
been  done  and  what  is  doing;  leading  them  to 
an  interchange  of  views  and  feelings;  animating 
them  to  enterprise  and  emulation  ;  I  should 
think  the  society  rested  upon  an  unquestionable 
basis  of  utility. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  gentlemen,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  learned  in  the  arts  of  life. — 
No  obstacle  to  the  march  of  mind,  is  more  in 
surmountable  than  the  conceit,  tliat  we  are  wise 
enough.  It  closes  the  eye  of  enquiry  and  shuts 
out  the  light  of  knowledge.  True,  according 
to  the  received  chronology,  this  world  is  about 
six  thousand  years  old.  Yet  it  was  more  than 
four  thousand  years  before  you  learned  how  to 
make  a  good  plough.  Cincinnatus  talked  with 
as  much  complacency  as  we  do,  of  "  the  good 
old  way,"  when  he  was  fallowing  his  land  with' 
the  limb  of  a  tree  for  his  plough  beam  and  a! 
knot  to  it  for  his  colter  and  shear  ;  and  the  pa- 
triarchs, when  they  were  grinding  corn  with 
pestles.  How  long  since  you  learned  the  art  ofl 
printing — and  a  thousand  other  arts  ?  How  long 
since  you  found  out  the  value  of  the  potato  ? — 
Since  you  naturalized  Dutch  clover  .'  Since  you 
discovered  that  your  plain  lands  were  not  made 
in  vain  }  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  there  is 
a  better  way  than  that  now  in  use,  in  every  act 
of  field  husbandry,  and  in  every  operation  of 
mechanics.  Think  you,  that  in  this  immense 
repository  in  which  we  live,  you  have  explored 
the  whole  of  its  contents — or  any  part  of  them  ? 
The  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  shew,  that  even  now,  in  this 
age  of  late  and  fancied  maturity,  knowledge  is 
in  its  pupilage.  I  would  excite  you,  therefore, 
to  a  thinking  cultivation  of  your  lands  ;  to  atten- 
tive and  nice  observation.  Push  your  inquiries 
to  the  extent  of  your  capacity,  and  your  experi- 
ments as  far  as  a  prudent  economy  will  permit  ; 
and  make  no  other  use  of  "the  good  old  vvay," 
which  is  often  circuitous  and  often  bad,  than  to 
keep  along  in  it,  until  you  can  find  a  better.  I 
hazard  the  conjecture,  that  there  is  now  about 
each  of  your  establishments  at  home,  some  de- 
fect, or  misarrangement  over  which  your  eye 
has  wandered  a  thousand  times  without  discov- 
ering it.  Extend  the  remark  to  your  farms,  fen 
ces,  tillage  and  stock  ;  you  will  find  enough  to  fix 
your  attention,  and  put  in  requisition  all  your 
powers,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  our  society  and  attempt 
ed  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  its  success,  I  ahouUl 
be  glad  to  present  you  with  something  worthy  of 
it.  The  diversified  subject  of  practical  husband- 
ry, you  better  understand  than  I  do;  and  I  have 
neither  skill  nor  disposition  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
tails of  stock.     But  the  best  fruits,  which  my  in- 


dustry has  collected  for  the  occasion,  are  at  your 
service. 

We  find  ourselves  here,  gentlemen,  dependent 
upon  four  elements.  What  the  industry  of  man 
cannot  accomplish  for  him,  the  benignity  of  Pro- 
vidence has  fui-nished  ready  fitted  for  use.  The 
air,  fire  and  water,  essential  as  they  are  to  our 
existence,  are  without  price,  and  never,  except 
in  connexion  with  something  else,  become  the 
subject  of  price.  Of  universal  use,  they  are  of 
universal  enjoyment. 

But  the  earth,  from  which  we  derive  our  sub- 
sistence, or  by  the  agency  of  which  we  make  the 
other  elements  subservient  to  the  same  purpose, 
is  the  subject  of  property ;  we  call  it  ours  and 
attach  to  it  different  degrees  of  value  according 
to  its  quality,  situation  and  condition.  When 
lane's  were  first  taken  up,  they  were  of  no  value  ; 
and  were  they  as  abundant  as  the  air,  yielding 
sustenance  as  spontaneously,  they  would  be  of 
no  value  now  ;  that  is,  not  the  subject  of  price. 
But  for  the  snpport  of  the  human  family,  they 
must  be  cultivated.  The  supplies  they  furnish, 
aie,  therefore,  limited.  And  hence,  although 
when  our  ancestors  first  established  themselves 
upon  this  river,  lands  were  of  little  value  ;  yet 
as  population  increased  and  the  lands  first  taken 
into  cultivation  became  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  their  products,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  into  cultivation  more  land.  Those  under 
tillage  then  rose  in  value,  and  as  each  successive 
tract,  under  the  influence  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  an  increasing  demand,  was  taken  into 
cultivation,  the  price  of  those  already  under 
improvement,  continued  to  rise.  Hence  it  was 
demand  for  the  produce  of  land,  that  originally 
gave  value  to  it,  and  that  still  regulates  the  price 
of  it.  A  farm,  that  yields  the  interest  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  agency  and  expenses  being 
paid,  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  If  but  the  in- 
terest of  half  the  sum,  it  is  worth  but  half  the 
money,  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason  that 
bank  stock,  which  yields  six  per  cent,  is  worth 
its  par  value.  Now,  it  is  obvioui  that  the  interest 
which  a  farm  will  pay,  taking  for  granted  it  is 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  depends  upon 
the  price  obtained  for  its  produce;  and  that  the 
price  depends  upon  the  demand  for  it.  Demand, 
therefore,  for  the  produce,  regulates  the  price, 
of  land.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of 
thi-.  principle  hereafter. 

We  not  only  find  ourselves  thus  located  and 
dependent  upon  our  own  industry  for  su'jsistence ; 
but  we  find  ourselves  distributed  into  classes  ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say, 
into  Laborers,  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Tra- 
ders and  Professional  Men.  And  I  must 
ask  your  attention  for  a  moment,  to  the  principles 
by  which  their  income  is  governed,  with  a  view 
to  deduce  the  means  by  which  their  condition  is 
to  be  improved. 

The  ciass  of  Laborers  I  intend,  comprises 
those  of  ordinary  skill,  health  and  strength,  who 
have  a  family  to  maintain.  In  relation  to  this 
class,  it  is  au  established  law,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  cannot  rise  much  above  what  is  requisite 
for  their  support,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place  in  which  they  live  ;  nor  fall  much  below  it. 

It  cannot  fall  below,  because,  you  perceive  at 
once,  the  race  would  become  extinct ;  or  at  least 
that  population  would  be  checked  and  discoura- 
ged, and  the  number  of  laborers  reducsd  by 
death,  or  emigration,  so  as  to  bring  the  rale  of 
wages  up  to  the  point  assumed. 

It  cannot  rise  much  above  in  any  given  place 
or  country,  because  laborers  from  other  places, 
or  from  abroad,  would  come  in.  The  rate  »f 
wages  would  allure  them.  The  supply  thus  be- 
coming more  abundant,  the  price  would  gradual- 
ly fall  to  the  point  stated. 
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If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  competition 
to  reduce  the  rate  ot  wages,  and  it  should  con 
tinue  to  rise  in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  there  is 
another,  which  has  all  along  been  resisting,  that 
will  effectuaUy  check  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
adverse  interest  of  the  employer.  When  wages 
become  as  high  as  he  can  afford  to  pay,  they  can 
rise  no  higher.  This  point  is  the  extreme  of 
their  elevation.  And  thus  the  rate  of  wages 
ranges  between  these  two  extremes.  And  the 
extremes  themselves  are  not  unfrequcntly  nearly 
in  contact.  They  approach  and  recede  as  bv-ii- 
ness  is  productive.  Probably  at  this  moment, 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  mini 
mum  rate  of  wages.  Indeed,  from  the  mere  ef 
feet  of  competition,  it  seldom  rises  higher. 

It  is  mainly  upon  this  principle  you  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  wages  of 
a  man  and  a  woman 

You  perceive  I  limit  the  application  of  my  re- 
marks to  laborers  with  faiiUies,  because  they 
arc  the  nurseries  of  population,  and  must  there 
fore  be  sustained  ;  to  those  of  ordinary  skill, 
health  and  strength,  because  they  constitute  the 
mass  of  laborers.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
to  improve  his  condition,  such  a  laborer  must 
reduce  his  expenses  below  the  ordinary  standard 


But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  more  than  the  interest  of  his  disbursements, 
for  tliis  species  of  capital  will  be  extinguished 
by  his  death.  Vet  this  allowance  being  made, 
the  income  of  the  mechanic  is  still  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  of  che  laborer  ;  but,  in  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  there  is  a  cause  in  operation, 
that  will  equalize  their  profit. 

The  Trader  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
same  general  principles.  He,  like  the  me- 
chanic, must  make  a  profit  that  shall  pay  him 
fur  his  apprenticeship  and  the  incident  expenses  ; 
for  his  time  and  services  in  superintending  and 
prosecuting  his  business  ;  for  the  interest  of  his 
capital,  and  as  much  more  as  will  cover  the 
ordinary  risk  of  losses.  If  he  cannot  do  this, 
no  wise  man  will  embark  in  trade  ;  and  if  he 
can  do  more,  enough  will,  to  reduce  his  pro 
fit. 

The  same  general  law  regulates  the  profes- 
sions. A  Lawyer,  for  instance,  must  derive  an 
income  from  his  profession,  that  shall  refund 
to  him  the  expenses  of  his  education  ;  of  his 
library;  that  shall  pay  him  for  his  services, 
and  enable  him  to  live  as  custom  and  general 
propriety  require.  And  his  income  must  rise 
and  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  perplexity,   or 


or  improve  his  skill  and  ability  so  as  to  command!  any    other  undesirable    circumstance    attending 
more  than  ordinary  wages.  j the  business  of  his   particular  pursuit.     Other- 

And hence  it  is  further  obvious,  that  laborers  wise,  no  man,  who  valued  his  own  comfort,  or 
without  families,  and  laborers  with,  who  have  consulted  his  own  interest,  would  engage  in  it. 
more  than  ordinary  skill,  or  from  any  cause,  are  Permit  me,  as  connected  with  the  suDJect  un- 
more  than  ordinarily  useful,  may  accumulate  der  consideration,  to  suggest  one  among  many 
properly  ;  and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  reasons,  why  the  salaries  of  clergymen  are 
they  emerge  from  the  condition  of  their  early  comparatively  so  low.  It  is  the  certainty  of  sup- 
life  and  become  men  of  great  wealth  and  res  port.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  therefore, 
pectability.  when  the  basis  of  this  contract  is  to  be  changed. 

In  addition  to  the  income  of  the  laborer,  the  and  the  security  of  a  support  for  life  lessened. 
Farmer  has  an  income  from  his  farm  and  stock,  salaries  will  and  must  rise  to  cover  the  risk, 
which  constitute  his  capital,  equivalent  to  the  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  the  subject  of  income, 
eurrent  rate  of  interest  upon  the  cas/i  value  of  which  seems  to  be  arbitrary  and  to  operate 
it  for  Ihe  titne  being:  Should  land  produce  more  capriciously  and  unequally,  is  governed  by  es- 
or  even  this  rate  of  interest,  taxes,  agencies  and  tablished  principles  ;  that  the  income  of  a  man 
repairs  deducted,  capital  would  be  invested  in  it,  of  ordinary  talent,  health  and  strength,  let 
and  land,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  it,  him  belong  to  which  of  the  classes  in  society  he 
would  rise  in  value,  until  the  rate  of  interest  may,  is  limited,  by  a  law  of  general  efhcacy,  to 
should  be  reduced  as  much  below  the  current  the  standards  I  have  named;  and  that  compe 
interest,  as  the  security  of  real  estate  rises  tition  is  the  repressing,  and  the  sustentation  of 
above  personal  security.     And  although  the  cap-  life  the  reacting,  power 

italist,  who  might  not  be  able  to  superintend  his      You  perceive   that   the  further  a  business  is 

lands,  could   not  make  the  investment  so  advan-  removed  from    competition,  the  greater  will  be 

tageously  as  the  husbandman,  yet  there  is  a  wide  the  chance  of  profit.     This  might  be  illustrated 

field  for  competition  among  farmers  themselves  ;  in  a    variety   of    interesting  particulars.      The 

and,  if  lands   will  produce  more  than  the   cur-  mechanic   is  further  removed  than  the  laborer 

rent   interest,  they  either  have,  or  can  readily  Most  men  can  work,  but  few  comparatively  can 

command  capital  to  buy  them.    So  that  the  in-  make  a   watch.     The   trader  is  still  further   re- 

CBme  of  the   farmer  is  very  little,  if  any  thing  moved.     He   must  not   only  have  skill,    but   ca- 

more,  than  the  income  of  the  laborer,  added  to  pital.     Professional  men,   still  further.     Nothing 

the  interest  of   his  capital,  and   seldom  falls  be-  short  of  a  life  of  a  laborious  application,    aided 

low  it  ;  for  the  number  and  business  of  farmers  by  good  natural  talents,  can  insure  them  success. 

would  decrease  until  the  demand  for  their  pro- ,  Hence  it  is,   that  here  and  there  an    individual, 

duce  should  raise  the   profit  of  their  business  to, possessing  great  powers  and   rare  attainments, 

the  common  standard.  outstrips    all   competition,    moves    in    his    own 

The   income  of  the  Mechanic  is  that  of  the  sphere,  and  prescribes  his  own  l^ws.     Suppose 

laborer,  and  as  much  more,  in  the  whole,  as  his  every   man    could   write  the   VVaverly    novels? 

time  and  expenses  in  acquiring  his  trade  and  the  The  copy- right  would   not  be  worth  more  than 

tools  with  which  he  prosecutes  it,  are  worth. —  that  of  Tom  Thumb.     So  in  all  the  mechanic 

It    will   neither   permanently   exceed,    nor   fall  arts,  he  who  is  skilful  beyond  others,   dictates 

short  of  this,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.       his   own  terms  and   profits  by  his  own  genius. 

At   present  the  wages  of  a   mechanic   exceed  This  principle  runs  through  all  the  orders   and 

this  ratio.      Take     seventy-five    cents,    as    the  grades  in  life,  from  the  youngest   domestic   of 

average  of  a  laborer's  days   work,  and  one  del-  our  families,  to  him  who  directs  the   industry 

lar  and  twenty  five  cents,  that  of  a  meclianic,  of  a   farm,   shop,  or  nation. 

it  gives  to  the  mechanic  a  fraction  more  than  the'     The  conclusion  then  is,  which  I  wish  to  im- 

interest   of   twenty  six  hundred  dollars,    abovelpress  distinctly  upon  your  minds,  that  without 

what    the  laborer  receives.      Nor    do   I  kno w, extraordinary  fa/en<,  extraordinary  industry,  or 

whether  there  is  much  difference  between   the  j  extraordinary   economy,  no  man,  with  a  family, 

Gertainty  and  regulaiitv  of  their  employment.— [can   reasonably   expect   any  thing  more   than  a 

It  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  his  trade   and  bare   living.     Those   whose  estates  are  already 

the  tools  ef  his  occupation,  cannot  cost  this  sum.  sufficient  to   meet  the  demands  of  old  age,  or 


premature  infirmity,  are  of  course  excepted. 
If  you  have  favoured  me  with  your  attention, 
you  will  have  perceived  that  this  is  but  a 
corollary  from   the  principles  established. 

Now,  a  competency — neither  poverty  nor 
riches — is  essential  to  our  happiness;  so  essen- 
tial, that  he  who  is  married  without  the  pos- 
session or  prospect  of  it  is  a  mad-man;  and 
waving  all  courtesy,  the  girl  that  would  marry 
him  is  a  fool ;  and  that  as  well  whether  be  be 
in  the  possession  of  it  with  habits  likely  to 
dissipate  it,  as  when  he  is  without  either  the 
possession  or  prospect  of  it.  There  is  no  weigh- 
ing, nor  measuring,  nor  counting  the  calami- 
ties incident  to  a  destitute  and  embarrassed 
condition.  They  press  upon  the  breast  of  a  man 
like  an  incubus ;  they  obstruct  the  pulsation 
of  his  heart;  they  deaden  the  current  of  his 
life  ;  they  wither  all  the  beauties,  with  which 
nature  would  cheer  him  by  day  and  fancy  be- 
guile him  by  night ;  they  are  the  ever  present 
messenger  of  fresh  and  evil  tidings.  And  nothing 
but  the  reduction  of  a  father  to  something  less 
than  human,  or  the  elevation  of  him  to  some- 
thing more,  can  render  such  a  state  supporta- 
ble. It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  highest  du- 
ties and  ought  to  be  incalculated  from  the  cra- 
dle up,  as  well  upon  those  who  are  born  to  a 
competency,  to  maintain,  as  upon  those  who  are 
not,  to  acquire  it;  for  it  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  all  the  virtues  and  essential  to  do- 
mestic comfort.  It  is  the  little  vase  of  earth  in 
which  your  flowers  and  shrubs,  that  are  to  or- 
nament and  embalm  your  fire  sides  and  sweet- 
en and  cheer  the  intercourse  and  sympathies  of 
husband,  wife  and  children,  are  to  grow  and 
flourish.  Is  it  not  then  worth  a  little  self-denial, 
the  doffing  of  an  extra  ribbon,  and  another  and 
another  effort  to  accomplish  it  >  Tell  me,  ye 
who  can  recollect  enough  of  the  trifles  you  have 
thrown  away  as  of  na.neles  importance  and  for 
which  you  were  not  a  whit  the  better,  to  wrap 
your  children  warm  in  flannel,  to  light  up  a 
cheerful  fire  in  your  own  neat  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  to  spread  your  table  with  abundance 
of  wholesome  food,  and  to  cheer  you,  if  sick, 
with  the  prospect  that  these  blessings  will  con- 
tinue and  brighten  upon  you,  without  the  aid, 
or  at  least  withdut  the  reproof,  of  charity, — 
tell  me,    is   it  nut  worth  an  effort  ? 

You  recollect,  that  without  extraordinary 
talent,  irtdustry,  or  economy  we  have  nothing 
more  to  expect  than  a  living.  While,  therefore, 
I  have  only  time  to  urge  you  to  Improvement, 
without  dwelling  upon  the  means  ;  and  to  re- 
double your  Dii  igence,  without  noticing  where- 
in we  are  remiss;  I  will  detain  you  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  please,  upon  the  subject  of  Eco- 
nomy— economy  within  your  houses;  economy 
in  building  them  ;  and  economy  in  one  other 
particular. 

Economy  is  to  industry,  what  the  memory 
is  to  the  mind — it  retains  for  use.  The  great 
secret  of  making  estates,  lies  in  this.  You  have 
only  to  apply  your  arithmetic  to  the  operation 
of  compound  interest,  during  a  moderately  long 
life,  to  be  satisfied  of  this  fact.  A  dollar  ex- 
pended at  twenty-one,  docs  not  accurately  de- 
note the  extent  ot  your  loss.  You  not  only  lose 
the  doll  ir,  but  you  lose  many  more,  which  with- 
out subjecting  you  to  any  trouble,  it  would  have 
earned  you.  You  grub  up  the  measure  of  wheat 
which  is  well  sown,  and  in  a  good  soil,  and 
which  would  yield  you,  not  merely  one,  but 
an  annual,  and  a  perpetually  increasing  crop. 
Extend  the  application  of  this  remark  to  your 
expenses  for  dress,  furniture  and  equipige, 
and  indeed  to  your  business  and  methods  o£ 
conducting  it,  you  will  find  various  particulars 
in  which  savings  may  be  made,  trifling  in  them- 
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e  Ives  I  admit,  but  in  their  results,  wealth. 
Throw  in  a  few  ten  dollar  hats,  ye  who  have 
your  estates  to  make  and  who  would  vault  the 
stars  without  wing  or  trumpet  ;  throw  in  a  few 
pair  of  five  dollar  boots;  a  tew  watches — a  most 
abundant  article  ' — to  say  nothing  of  their  ap 
pendages,  or  indications,  which  have  involved 
in  such  uncertainty,  the  bu-sines*;  of  metallic 
research — throw  in  a  few  other  superfluous  com- 
modities, if  the  gallery  will  permit,  and  it  not, 
throw  them  in.  Vou  will  have  a  collection  di- 
rectly, which,  without  any  other  magic  than 
that  of  a  little  patience,  will  make  you  an  es- 
tate. 

However,  it  is  more  to  my  purpose  to  sug- 
gest, that  negligence,  in  the  department  of  a 
house-wife,  will  either  make,  or  keep,  her  hus- 
band poor.  JSo  providence  nor  exertions  of  a 
man  can  sustain  his  family  and  improve  their 
contiition,  against  this  silent  and  ceaseless  cor- 
rosion at  the  heart.  It  is  the  perpetual  drop- 
ping, that  will  wear  the  marble  and  exhaust  a 
sea.  Jt  a  man,  therefore,  has  a  slatternly  wife, 
it  is  all  over  with  him.  The' weird  sisters  may 
wind  up  his  destiny  as  «oon  as  they  please. 

t-ntering  upon  life,  a  young  man,  with  some 
thing  before  hand,  builds  a  large  hous-.  It  is 
then  to  be  furnished.  By  this  time,  all  he  is 
worth  and  his  wite  too  and  perhaps  something 
more,  is  invested  in  it.  Fences  and  out-build 
ings  must  correspond.  Repairs  must  be  made 
as  occasion  may  require.     Taxes   must  be  paid. 


sistless  monsters  that  wring  the  father  to  death 
— embrace  his  children  also.  Is  it  not  an 
objett  worthy  of  this  society,  of  the  combined 
eflbvt  of  this  society,  to  see  if  something  can- 
not be  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  this  appal- 
ling evil  .''  If  you  cannot  extinguish  the  fire, 
may  you  not  countermine  and  counteract  it,  so 
that  when  the  materials  upon  which  it  feeds  are 
consumed,  it  shall  go  out  ?  But,  ut  present,  it 
is  bursting  every  barrier  and  kindling  along  the 
whole  line  of  life. 

Upon  this  subject  of  economy,  a  wide  field  is 
open  for  remark.  The  facility  with  which  mo- 
ney was  made,  during  the  war  in  Europe,  has 
entailed  upon  the  country  generally,  haljits 
both  of  thinking  and  acting,  that  leave  it  still 
questionable,  whether,  in  the  end,  we  shall  gain, 
or  lose  by  it.  And  the  rage  of  speculation  in 
lands,   seems  to  have  connected  itself,   in  its  in- 


The  important,  practical  inquiry,  therefore, 
returns  upon  us ;  can  any  thing  be  done  to  im- 
prove our  market  ? 

If  we  all  become  farmers,  the  effect  will  be, 
an  increase  of  supply,  and  a  dinihiution  of  de- 
mand. 

I  know  of  but  one  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
and  of  but  one  expedient  that  promises  to  be 
effective. — We  must  manufacture,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  products  that  come  to  us,  in  mil- 
lions sterling,  from  other  countries.  I  am 
aware  that  the  public  journals,  with  but  few 
exceptions  ;  the  periodical  works  ot  the  day  ; 
and  the  notes  of  American  editors  and  pulilish- 
ers,  appended  to  every  work  upon  political 
economy  that  passes  through  their  hands;  ta 
say  nothing  of  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  ;  all  maintain,  that 
this  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer.     Their 


fluence,  like  an  evil  star,  with  the  generation 'position  is,  that  he  ought  to  buy  his  coat,  where 
then  coming  into  being.  But  feel,  think  ?lyi<\.  he  can  get  it  cheapest.  The  position  contaitis  a 
act  as  we  may,  the  time  has  come  when  thei truth  ;  but  in  its  apfilicatioyi,  it  is  false,  and  in 
airy  castles  of  other  days  must  crumble,  and  this  lies  a  deception  which  has  not  been  with- 
estates  must  be  made,    if  at   all,  by  long  con-iout  its   effect. 

tinued,  well  directed  industry,  and  universal,!  I  admit,  that  as  between  two  American  manu- 
rigid  economy.  I  however  dismiss  the  topic,  facturers,  other  things  being  equal,  you  ought 
for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  general  improve-lto  buy  of  him  who  sells  the  cheapest.  This  is 
inent,  against  the  influence  of  your  poor  laws. i the  truth.  But,  as  between  an  American,  and 
They  are  a  direct  bounty  upon  indolence  and  a  foreign  manufacturer,  you  outrht  not  to  buy 
extravagance.  If  provision  were  to  be  made,jOf  the  foreignei-,  even  if  he  seli  the  cheapest, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  encouraging   these  posi-  This    is  the  falsehood ;  and   this  position  I  am 


to  sustain. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  to  manufacture  the 


tive    evils,    I   kno*  not  how   it  could   be   done 
Furniture  replenished  as   fashion   varies.     And,|more  effectually    than  it   has    been  done.      You 

with  such  a  fine  establishment,  there  would  be|take  from  men  the  motive  to  exertion,  whenjarticle  of  broadcloth,  to  the  extent  of  our  wants 
no  resisting  the  temptation  to  shew  it  frequently  i you  provide  for  their  support  without  it.  If — Capital  and  industry  must,  of  course,  embark 
to  one's" friends.  Now  I  affirm,  that  at  the  age  jeither  the  indolent,  or  the  extravagant,  had  to  in  the  new  business.  That  capital  must  have 
of  fifty,  if  instead  ot   building,  he  had  hired,  or  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  subsistence,  |  the    means   by    which   to    operate — mill     seats, 

and  not  upon  their  more  industrious  and  pru-! buildings,  machinery,  raw  materials,  laborers. 
dent  fellow  citizens;  if  there  was  neither  bed, That  industry  must  have  the  means  of  subsist- 
nor  board  spread  for  them  by  public  law  ;  they  |ence.  The  effect  then  will  be,  to  create  an  addi- 
would  have  at  least  enough  of  the  instinct  of,  tional  demand  for  the  capital  and  industry  that  re- 
animals  about  them  to  make  some  provision  for! main,  and,  consequently  and  necessarily,  to  give 
themselves.  Those,  who  are  in  want  from  a  larger  profit.  As  the  produce  of  land  rises, 
misfortune,  or  infirmity,  have  an  interest  in  land  itself  will  rise,  and  every  thing,  upon  which 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart  of  every  man, 'the  increased  demand  bears,  will  rise.  Although 
upon  which  they  can  draw,  at  pleasure,  to  the  |  the  farmer  now  makes,  for  illustration  say,  dou- 
extent  of.  their  need,  and  confer  a  favor,  while  |ble  the  money  he  did  before,  twelve  per  cent,  in- 
they  receive  an  obligation.     But  at  present,  they 'stead  of   six,   yet  the   capital   and   industry  thus 


limited  his  accommodations  strictly  to  his  wants, 
lie  capital  he  would  have  saved  and  the  profit 
;jon  that  capital,  would  have  amounted  to  a 
iiaiidsome  estate.  But  suppose  he  has  been  able 
to  maintain  and  educate  his  family.  When  he 
makes  his  will,  he  gives  his  homestead  to  his 
favorite  son,  and,  to  make  his  children  equal, 
charges  him  with  the  payment  of  legacies  to 
the  others.  Thus  the  son  begins  life,  with  an 
accumulaiion  of  debt  upon  him,  and,  in  the  issue, 
sinks  under  it.  C»o  whe:e  you  will,  the  eye 
meets    with     a    succession   of  large    houses,    in 


every  stage  of  dilapidation  from  broken  win- 
dows, to  tailing  sheds,  and  prostrate  walls.  And, 
what  is  singularly  characteristic,  we  build  for 
the  summer  ;  so  that  in  order  to  keep  cool,  one 
third  of  the  year,  we  have  full  employment,  the 
other  two  thirds,  to  keep  warm.  A  different 
practice  would  have  put  a  new  face  upon  New 
England.  But  who  would  live  in  a  little  hutch 
of  a  place  !  is  the  general  objection,  and  away 
goes  all  a  man's  philosophy  on  the  subject. 

The  other  particular,  upon  which  1  promised 
a  remark,  although  too  important  to  be  passed 
in  silence,  yet,  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
coiiiment  by  my  predecessors,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused if  I  only  notice;  for,  if  the  certain 
consequence  of  ruin  to  health,  to  character,  to 
fortune,  to  family,  and,  if  you  choose  to  look 
beyond,  the  career  of  ruin  onw..rd  ;  if  to  a  man 
wlio  admits  'he  truth  of  these  realities,  and 
feels  them  too,  and  with  a  sensibility  that  mad 
dens  to  men'al  torture,  and  deepens  to  antici- 
pated hell,  these  living  images  appeal  in  vain, 
what  think  you  words  can  do  I  Oil,  there  is 
not  in  nature,  an  object  more  to  be  commiser- 
ated, than  an  intemperate  man,  thus  bound 
down  and  chained  to  his  destiny  by  this  tyrant 
habit.  He  is  in  the  condition  of  Laocoon,  in  ;he 
folds  of  two  enr>rmous  serpents  ;  and  what 
heightens  the  horror  of  the  conception  and 
finishes  the  analogy,  the  same  complicated 
■wreathes  of  the  strong  and  poisonous   and  re- 


are   like   debtors  in   the  company  of  felons. 

1  have  said,  that  the  income  of  the  common 
laborer  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  the  expen- 
ses of  his  family  ;  nor  that  of  the  farmer  the 
interest  upon  the  current  cash  value  of  his  ca- 
pital, added  to  the  income  of  the  laborer.  But 
when  demand  for  labor  is.  abundant  and  the 
upply    limited,    wages  will  rise  to  the   highest 


embarked,  cannot  return  to  be  invested  in  lands, 
because  lands  are  worth  double  the  money  they 
were  before.  The  capital,  therefore,  will  continue, 
and  the  profit  of  the  new  business  will  be  gradual- 
ly reduced  by  corrivalry  to  the  common  standard, 
or,  as  commonly  happens  at  first,  to  something 
below  it ;  but  at  that  point  it  settles.  This  is  the 
lyai/,  in  which  the  new  capital  and  industry  will 


price  the    employer  can    afford  to    pay.      And -affect  you.     Look  for  a  moment  to  the cjr^fnf 


when  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  land  is 
steady  and  increasing,  lands  will  rise  in  value 
and  to  an  indefinite  extent.  These  jjoints  have 
been  established.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
generally  ;  for  improvement,  in  any  one  branch 
of  productive  industry,  affects  beneficially  the 
whole  community. 

The   question  then   is,  and  a   question  worthy 
of  your  consideration,  addressing  itself  to   a  vi- 


An  hundred  thousand  laborers,  converted  into 
soldiers,  not  only  create  a  demand  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  wants,  but  of  two  or  three  hundred* 
thousand  more,  whom  their  labor  supplied.  The 
manufacture  of  broadcloth  merely,  would  givi^ 
new  employment  to  a  multitude  of  men,  women 
and  children.  It  would  call  into  being  a  variety 
of  new  crops,  such  as  woad,  rape-seed,  teasles, 
&c.     It  would  introduce  into  your  pastures  ano- 


lal  interest  of    New   England,    how    are    we   Mother  variety  of  stock — the   fine  wool  sheep ;  and 


i)ic7'ease  the  value  of  our  lauds?  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  how  are  we 
to  imjirove  our  market  ? 

You  have  looked  at  home  and  abroad  for  a 
succession  of  years.  Your  merchants  have  ex- 
plored every  sea  and  port ;  and  you  have  no 
reason  to  expect  an  improvement  in  your  ex- 
ternal commerce,  for  it  rests  upon  the  basis  of 
general  reciprocity.  We  know  not  what  new 
channels  of  commerce  may  be  opened,  nor  what 
mines  of  wealth  explored.  These  are  among 
the  contingencies  of  the  future,  upon  which  no 
calculation   can  be   made,  nor  reliance  placed. 


when  you  n  collect  that  about  two  million  pounds 
of  vi.ol,  cosiing  little  less  than  two  million  d,  liars, 
were  imported  during  the  last  year,  you  will  form 
some  concejition  of  the  value  of  this  article.  It 
would  create  engineers  and  machinists,  and  fur- 
nish extensively  new  employment  to  smiths, 
joiners,  carpenters,  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds. 

But  in>^tead  of  broadcloth  merely,  suppose  we 
were  to  manufacture  the  endltsss  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, for  which  we  are  now  dependent  upon  the 
w  orkshnps  of  Europe.  Would  it  not  give  a  new 
imL.iilse  to  industry  !  Would  it  not  create  a  new 
demand  for  produce  !     .\nd  it  would  be  contra- 
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dieting  a  law  of  nature  to  say,  that  lands  would 
not   rise  in  consequence. 

We  are,  however,  not  left  to  speculation 
upon  this  subject.  VVe  have  the  demonstration 
of  experience,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of 
reason.  Go  to  Waltham,  to  Providence,  to 
Munson,  to  Southwick — go  into  the  vicinity  of 
any  manufacturinij  establishment, — Col.  Shep- 
herd's of  this  town,  for  example — a  prominent 
case  to  ilhistrate  and  establish,  not  only  the 
truth  of  the  position  assumed,  but  to  shew 
■what  individual  enterprise,  skill  and  perse- 
verance, are  able  to  accomplish, — and  open 
your  eyes,  and  the  proof  will  enter. 

If  we  continue  to  buy  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  we  must  continue  to  sell  at 
present,  or  more  reduced,  prices.  But,  if  we 
manufacture  ourselves  and  pay  more  for  what 
we  consume,  we  shall  be  indemnified  in  the  ad 
Vance  of  produce,  rise  of  land,  and  general 
improvement  of  the  market.  Ask  a  gentleman 
from  Springfield,  whether  he  had  better  pay 
ten  dollars  for  his  musket,  with  the  resulting 
benefit  of  the  armory,  taking  into  the  account, 
not  only  its  influence  upon  his  shop,  but  upon 
his  produce  and  lands, — or  eight,  for  one  from 
the  tower  of  London,  without  it .''  And  yet  the 
position  would  be  as  tenable  in  relation  to  him 
as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  farmer.  It  would  be 
as  much  for  his  interest  to  buy  his  gun,  where 
he  can  get  it  cheapest,  as  for  the  farmer,  to 
buy  his   coat. 

I  have  presented  you  with  but  one  view  of 
this  subject;  but  in  relation  to  the  farming 
interest,  it  is  in  my  apprehension  decisive.  How 
then  is  the  object  to   be  accomplished  f 

Manufacturers,  at  present,  having  large  ca- 
pital and  able  to  hold  their  goods,  continue 
their  business.  But  there  are  no  new  establish- 
ments, unless  it  may  be  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  There  can  be  none.  Capital  will  not 
be  embarked,  unless  sales  are  regular.  There 
ean  be  no  regularity,  nor  certainty  of  sale,  while 
the  market  is  left  to  fluctuate  under  the  une- 
qual importation  of  British  goods,  which  are 
more  or  less,  according  to  many  causes  alike 
beyond  our  apprehension,  or  control.  Who 
could  have  anticipated,  that,  in  imitation  of  thej 
satinett  into  which  our  coarse  wool  is  wrought,! 
such  quantities  of  goods  would  have  been  thrown 
into  market  and  sold  at  less  than  sterling  cost, 
as  nearly  to  annihilate,  at  least  for  a  time,  this 
valuable  branch  of  our  domestic  industry  and 
reduce  the  growth  of  the  raw  material  to  a  lo 
sing  business  .>  You  might  as  well  expect  a  man, 
not  a  Knight  of  Malta,  but  a  sergeant  of  the 
guard  here,  to  list  himself  for  conflict  with  one 
or  twenty,  as  might  /la/ipen,  he  unarmed  and 
they  in  steel,  as  that  an  individual,  or  company 
6f  individuals,  should  attempt,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  rival  Great  Britain  in  the  bu- 
Aiess  of  manufacturing.  SaleS  are  fair  and 
^  prompt  to-day  ;  to  morrow,  a  ware-house  of 
London  is  emptied  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  manufacturer  will  hold  his  goods,  if  he  can; 
if  not,  he  must  sacrifice  them ;  and  in  either 
event,  sustain  loss. 

Let  the  governmeftt,  therefore,  give  birth  and 
protection  to  manufactures,  by  increasing  the 
duties  on  importations,  cautiously  and  prudently, 
but  to  the  needful  extent.  Practice  will  soon 
perfect  skill;  competition,  reduce  prices;  and 
the  ad\-ance  of  the  consumer  return  to  him,  in 
another  form,  with  rich  commissions. 

But  the  commercial  theory  is,  "  let  manufac- 
tures alone, — if  profitable,  they  need  no  pro- 
tection ;  if  otherwise,  they  do  not  deserve  it." 

I  have  already  replied  to  this  assumption.  I 
ha\  e  no  disposition  to  retort  it.  The  mine  is 
rich.    It   is  ours.    If  we  pei-mit  other  nations 


to  work  it,  it  is  our  own  folly,  or  something 
worse. 

But  I  answer  further.  It  is  admitted,  and  by 
those  who  resist  an  increase  of  duties,  that  the 
existing  factories  are  profitable  to  the  country. 
Vet,  but  for  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  by 
the  declaration  of  war,  there  would_  not  have 
been   a  spindle  in  operation  to   this  day. 

I  answer  further.  The  arguments  against  an 
ncrease  of  duties,  go,  with  a  concentration  of  all 


Suppose  the  lubles  reversed  and  that  we  could 
undersell  Great  Britain,  in  her  own  market. — 
Would  she  permit  it  ."'  She  would  sacrifice  her 
manufacturing  capital,  it  will  be  said.  I  say 
more.  She  would  not  only  sacrifice  that,  but  her 
agricultural  capital  with  it. 

It  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  merchant, 
that  importation  should  be  free,  and  consumption 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  pay.  The  more  he 
sells,  the  greater  his  profit.     But  it  is  not  for  the 


their  force,   to   shew,  that  there  should   be    no  interest  of  the  farmer,   nor  of  the  country.     It 


duties  at  all 

I  answer  still  further,  and  my  appeal  is  to  this 
society.  You  patronise  household  manufactures 
and  encourage  them  by  your  rewards.  You  do 
right.  But  upon  what  principle  is  it,  that  the 
labor  of  a  girl,  that  turns  a  single  spindle,  can 
be  productive,  and  the  labor  of  another,  that 
turns  one  hundred,  the  reverse?  There  is  the 
expense  of  the  machinery!  True,  and  there  is 
the  saving  of  the  wages  and  board  of  ninety- 
nine  persons.  And  not  only  so;  while  the  la- 
bor of  one  hundred  persons  is  thus  despatched 
by  one,  tht  ninety  nine  are  all  at  liberty,  and 
each  of  them  can  "do  as  much  work,  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  individual  spinster.  If  the  one  de- 
serves patronage,  therefore,  1  leave  it  for  you 
to  determine,  whether  the  other  is  not  entitled 
to  protection?  But  the  master  of  a  fuuiily,  it  he 
cannot  sell,  can  consume;  the  manufaoturer, 
however,  must  sell,  or  his  business  must  cease. 
And,  therefore,  a  wise  government  will  enalile 
him  to  do  it — not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  great  fraternity ;  or,  if  you 
please,  of  the  family. 

The  balance  of  trade,  as  it  respects  England, 
is  against  us;  but  the  conclusion,  that  therefore 
it  is  a  losing  trade,  is  denied.  Without  stopping 
to  trace  the  arguments  m  their  windings,  or  con- 
tending that  the  custom-house  returns  indicate 
the  exact  truth  on  this  subject,  or  controvert- 
ing the  position,  that  it  does  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  it  is  a  losing  trade;  yet  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  an  individual  may  purchase  and  consume 
more  than  he  can  pay  for.  A  nation  may  do  the 
same.  And  an  individual  does  it,  when  the 
amount  ot  his  purchases  and  consumption,  for  a 
given  time,  exceeds  the  spare  product  of  his 
industry  and  capital,  supposed  to  constitute  his 
means,  for  the  same  time.  A  nation  does  it, 
under  like  circumstances.  When  an  individval 
mortgages  his  estate,  or  parts  with  vested  and 
productive  property,  to  the  trader,  his  condi- 
tion is  obvious.  What  means  then,  permi*.  me 
to  inquire,  the  almost  unlimited  transmission  of 
stock,  both  bank  and  national,  to  England? 
vVhen  the  day  of  reckoning  and  payment  comes, 
let  the  guardians  of  the  public  credit  look  to  it, 
that  its   pillars   do  not  tremide. 

It  is  not  two  hundred  jears  since  Great  Britain 
imported  her  broadcloths  from  Belgium,  and  not 
one  hundred  since  she  derived  her  cotton  goods 
from  Germany.  Had  she  acted  upon  the  pri..- 
ciples  which  we  oppose,  slie  would  not  have 
sold  a  yard  of  either,  even  in  her  own  market, 
to  this  time,  while  now  she  supplies  half  the 
world  with  both.  But,  instead  of  leaving  manu- 
factures to  originate  and  protect  themselves,  she 
originated  them,  by  prohibitory  and  protecting 
duties.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  the 
great  Bacon,  vehement,  in  protesting  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  products,  on  account  of 
the  national  dependence  and  poverty  which  it 
involved.  To  this  day  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
are  closed  against  the  introduction  of  a  single 
manufactured  article,  which  British  industry  and 
British  capital  can  make.  No  sooner  did  our 
straw-braid  find  its  way  into  London,  than  a 
petition  went  to  Parliament  .for  an  act  of  exclu- 
sion. 


will  pave  your  commercial  cities  with  gold,  but 
it  will  fill  your  towns  with  beggars.  1  say  this, 
"  not  that  I  love  Cxsar  less,  but  that  I  love  Rome 
more."  The  agricultural  interest,  in  connexion 
witl".  commerce  merely,  never  did  become  rich, 
and  never  will,  and  never  can.  Its  capital  is  too 
limited;  its  products  too  bulky  ;  its  market  too  . 
remote.  What  makes  an  acre  of  cabbages  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  wortli  ten  acres  of  corn 
in  the  country  ?  Or  an  acre  of  land,  for  mere 
tillage,  worth  an  hundred  dollars  there,  that 
would  not  be  worth  ten  here  ?  The  demand 
must  be  brought  home  to  you.  The  country  must 
be  filled  with  activity  and  industry,  not  of  the 
plough  and  spade  merely  ;  but  of  the  spindle  and 
loom  ;  the  forge  and  hammer,  and  all  the  busy 
machinery  of  the  manufacturing  process.  It  is 
this,  and  this  only,  that  can  make  you  rich. — 
The  piinciples,  that  govern  your  income,  shew 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  your  innumer- 
able mill-seats  and  the  abundance  of  your  water 
power,  are  an  indication  of  nature,  and  a  pledge 
too,  that  you  may  become  ricli  in  this  wav. 

But  the  price  of  labor! — Sell  your  wheat 
for  two  shillings  and  six  pence  by  the  bushel,  and 
you  may  hire  labor  for  a  shilling.  Nominal  va- 
lues are  of  no  importance.  Relative  value  is  the 
only  thing  material. 

But  the  revenue — the  support  of  covERy- 
jient! — I  am  aware  that  when  you  buy  a  coat, 
yoa  pay  a  tax.  One  part  of  the  price  goes  for 
the  support  of  government  ;  the  other  to  pay  for 
the  cloth.  But  I  answer — pay  directly,  what  you 
now  pay  indirec.y,  and  what  you  pay,  with  a 
triple  profit,  as  well  upon  that  part  of  the  cost 
of  your  coat  which  is  tax,  as  that  which  is  cloth  ; 
one  to  the  importer,  one  to  the  retailer,  and  a 
third  to  the  intermediate  merchant. 

The  government  that  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing and  consults  the  interests  of  the  people, 
will  never  lack  resources  while  any  remain. 

I  would  venture  to  inquire  then,  whether,  since 
British  ships  have  contrived  to  find  employment, 
and  British  merchants  to  make  fortunes,  and 
British  subjects  to  accumulate  a  fund  in  the 
hands  of  government,  to  the  unexam])led  amount 
of  their  national  debt,  notwithstanding  an  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  our  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  interests — distinguished 
as  our  merchants  are  for  enterprise — may  not, 
possibly,  survive  a  more  limited  importation  of 
them  ? 

Increase  of  population  and  consequent  demand 
for  produce,  originally  gave,  and  still  give,  va- 
lue 10  land.  Hjw  injurious,  therefore,  to  New 
England  has  been  the  emigration  to  the  w  jst- 
ward!  The  magic  that  has  reared  the  towns 
and  villages  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has 
been  your  citizens  and  your  capital,  under  the 
double  influence  of  increased  e.xertion  and  in- 
creased economy,  the  prevalent  virtues  of  a  new 
settlement.  I  know  that,  politically,  some  ad- 
vantages may  accrue  from  a  New  England  popu- 
lation there,  and  I  by  no  means  wish  ill  to  those 
of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  lands 
there,  but,  to  the  same  extent  as  emigration 
prevails,  the  value  of  property  is  reduceti  here, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  capital  and  oi  men 

the  most  valuable  of  all  capital.    It  is  this,  among 
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other  causes,  that  has  left  farms  upon  the  hilla 
without  tenants,  witliout  purchasers,  and  with- 
out price.  Bleeding  at  every  vein,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  will  reduce  at.y  subject  to  deple- 
tion. The  way  to  restore  health  and  soundness, 
in  such  a  case,  is  to  cut  the  ligatures  and  stanch 
the  blood. 

The  bountiesof  Providenceare distributed  with 
more  impartiality  than  we  imagine.  Wherever 
a  privilege  is  given,  or  hardship  imposed,  an 
equivalent  is  exacted,  or  conferred.  Our  hills 
are  rough  ;  but  the  business  of  grazing  affords 
leisure  to  farmers,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ena- 
blmg  them  to  subdue  the  rebellious  character  of 
the  soil.  Our  river  lands  are  productive  ;  but 
the  price  of  them  is  comparatively  high,  and, 
without  yielding  the  proprietor  a  better  return 
than  the  hills  for  the  interest  of  his  money,  they 
exact  of  him  more  labor.  With  industry  and 
economy,  the  necessity  of  wliich  is  a  blessing, 
we  can  all  live,  and  in  the  Arcadia  of  the  wes- 
tern world,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon lot.  At  certain  points  of  remove,  deformi- 
ties disappear  in  the  indistinctness,  or  blend  in 
the  light,  of  the  landscape.  For  more  reasons 
than  1  have  time  to  assign  Nkw  England  is  the 
place  in  which  to  live  and  to  die. 

The  classification  of  men  in  society  is  not  ar- 
bitrary, but  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  things. — 
You  may  as  well,  therefore,  attempt  to  change 
the  immutable  principles  upon  which  society  is 
founded,  as  to  change  the  organization  of  it  in 
this  particular.  You  cannot  do  the  one,  vvithout 
the  other.  Each  department  of  industry,  wheth- 
er intellectual  or  corporeal,  is  filled,  because 
there  is  something  in  it  to  be  chtie,  by  which 
subaisrence,  or  distinction,  or  both  may  be  gained. 
This  diversity  of  occupation  forms  classes,  all 
governed  by  the  same  motive,  and  posting,  with 
what  ability  they  have,  to  the  same  results. — 
Were  you  io  take  the  fabric  of  the  social  state 
to  pieces,  therefore,  it  would  make  itself  up 
again  in  the  same  general  form.  As  in  every 
character  so  in  very  class,  there  are  blemishts 
and  defects  ;  but  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  men 
results  from  magnifying  the  one  and  the  other. — 
And  it  will  usually  be  found,  that  he  who  is  mo^.t 
ill  fault,  is  most  censorious;  and  that  tVie  same 
spirit,  which  kindles  at  the  renown  or  elevation 
of  another,  would  plant  itself  upon  the  crown  of 
the  arch  of  both,  either  by  mounting  to  its  height, 
or  by  levelling  it  to  its  capacity.  There  are  law- 
yers who  are  the  ornaments  of  their  profession  ; 
others  who  are  the  disgrace  of  it.  There  are 
men  of  power  and  authority,  who  are  the  bene- 
factors of  their  country  ;  others  who  are  its 
scourge.  There  are  men  of  fortune,  whose  rich- 
es give  means  to  charity  and  influence  to  virtue, 
that  are  the  golden  spires  that  glitter  upon  the 
Capitol  of  society — objects  upon  which  the  sun 
loves  to  shine  and  from  which  to  reflect  his  own 
btaius  of  munificent  glory.  There  are  others, 
on  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  smiletl  and 
around  whom  to  have  scattered  a  profusion  of 
temporal  blessedness  and  all  the  radiance  of  tem- 
poral honors,  who  are  nevertheless  an  iron 
bound  coast,  from  which  a  fellow  creature,  how- 
ever he  may  have  been  shipwrecked  in  the 
storms  of  life,  however  much  an  object  of  pity 
and  compassion  and  charity,  had  better  keep  off 
and  trust  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements — 
a  coast  upon  which  there  is  no  life  boat,  and  along 
which  the  passing  mariner,  whatever  tempests 
may  beat  upon  him  and  with  whatever  blackness 
of  darkness  cover  him,  never  ventures  the  signal 
of  distress  a  second  time  I  might  run  through 
all  the  classes  in  the  circle  of  society  and  applv 
the  sume  general  remarks  to  indivi-luals  of  each. 
You  meet  with  farmers  and  mechanics  who  are 
conspicuously  worthy,  who  adorn  the  station  they 


occupy  and  would  have  adorned  any  other.  You  The  riiiif  b'jnc  is  a  harl,  or  bony  excrescence, 
meet  with  others,  the  circle  of  whose  l)cing  is  upon  the  cnioiut,  which  snmciimes  a. most 
narrowed  to  self  alone,  and  whose  imagination,  |  surrounds  the  top  of  the  hoor,  occasioned  per- 
'    ' -  -  •      1-  .        .    .•  •        .■.-..  hajis,  by  the  iron  lock,  which  has  fastcu'.d  a  clojj 


in  its  most  playful  and  discursive  flights,  never 
ventures  beyond  it. 

But  as  we  are  all  embarked  in  the  same  vessel, 
the  conclusion  is,  we  have  storms  enough  to  en- 
counter and  calamities  to  endure  in  this  voyage  of 
life,  without  mingling  bitterness  in  each  others 
cups,  or  infusing  poison  into  each  others  comforts. 
We  mar  the  incomparable  beauty  of  our  inheri- 
tance, by  petty  disputes  and  rivalries  among  our- 
selves. Kun  over  the  map  of  the  world 
cannot  select  a  spot  more  privileged  than  that 
which  you  occupy.  We  wish  the  patriots  of 
South   America,  of  Spain,   of   Greece,  success; 


or  tetter;  it  also  may  proceed  from   no   visible 

cause,  and   is  then  supposed  to  be  hereditary 

Ho  vever,  I  have  never  yet  known  it  efl'tctually 
cured  ;  the  horses  sujiposecl  to  be  cured,  never 
standing  sound  in  work. 

A  quittor  or  /lorny  (/uillor,  or  whitlow,  is  als9 
situated  on  the  ccronct,  or  between  hair  and 
hoof.  Those  which  I  have  seen,  were  immedi- 
youjately  above  the  inside  (juareer ;  when  deeiily 
seated,  they  are  no  otherwise  curable,  than  with 
the  loss  ot  part  of  the  hoof,  whence  a  seam  or 
apparent   partition,  up  above  the  heel,  called 


because  we  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  theyi/a/«f  gnartcr.  In  this  latter  case,  the  soundness 
may  enjoy  what  you  now  possess  without  limita-  of  the  horse  can  scarcely  ever  be  depended  on 
tion  and  may  possess  without  end.  But,  after  [and  he  is  liable  to  drop  down  suddenly  on  his 
they    shall   have    gone  through   the  struggle   of  way,  as   I  have   more  than  once  experienced  to 


right  against  wrong,  of  the  people  against  power 
they  will  hardly  have  improved  their  condition, 
until,  by  education  and  moral  culture,  they  shall 


my  cost. 

The  sand-crack-  is  a  small  cleft  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  hoof.     No  horse  ought  to  work 


have  formed  the  mass  of  population  into  a  raceia  single  day  with   one,  because   if  neglected,  or 
of  men,    capable  of  understanding   their   rights,  jaggravated  by  work,  the  crack  may  enlarge,  and 


as  well  as  able  to  assert  them.  True,  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  revolution  break  up  the  old  foun- 
dations of  despotism  ;  lay  open  the  unexplored 
recesses  and  dormitories  and  cells  of  supersti- 
tion; and  send  the  light  and  air  of  truth  and  li- 
berty through  the  dark  I'omain  of  many  centuries 
of  mysterious  and  terrific  power  ;  and  prepare 
the   way,  by  thus  rolling  their  scourge    fiercely 


end  in  a  quittor,  and  false  quarter. 

Of  the  founder  in  feet,  chest  or  body,  the 
symptoms  are  so  well  known,  as  to  need  no  de- 
scription. Progression  seems  universally  impe- 
ded. The  horse  bears  upon  his  heels,  and  in- 
clines backward.  Few  recover,  even  if  the  dis- 
ease be  sudden  and  acute 

RunniJig-thrusfieh   are  a  foetid  discharge  from 


over  the  earth,  for  another  and  a  better  state  of 'the  frog,  the  aperture  of  which,  in  consequence 


things  ;  yet  the  time  is  far  distant,  when  your 
sun  will  shine  in  their  firmanent ;  when  the  dews 
of  your  parochial,  religious  and  civil  institutions. 
Win  descend  upon  their  mountains,  and  awaken, 
into  life,  the  countless  blessings  and  beauties  of 
your  free  and  happy  land.  Here  you  have  perfect 
security  ioy  life,  liberty  and  property.  Here,  you 
have  equal  rights  and  eijual  honors.  He  who  will, 
may  run  the  race  and  take  the  garland,  or  scale  the 
heights  and  deck  himself  with  the  plumes  of 
glory.  I  would  inspire  you,  therefore,  with  the 
deepest  emotions  of  filial  and  grateful  affection 
for  your  pilgrim  fathers  ; — these  are  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  ;  this  is  the  land  of  their  sepulture  ; 
here  all  your  hopes  are  anchored  ; — and  I  would 
elevate  you  in  adoration  to  Him  who  has  mani- 
fested Himself  more  distinctively,  theirs  and 
yours,  than  to  any  other  people  on  the  earth. — 
O  '  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  would  dwell,  and 
grow  immortal  as  the  theme.  But  I  am  admon- 
ished that  1  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  hour 
assigned  me.  There  is  a  time, — when  friends 
must  part. 


On 
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THE  APPELATIVES,    QUALITIES 
DEFECTS  OF  HORSES. 

(  Continued  from  No.  45,  fiageZ5(i,  Vol.  5.  J 

H  indifalls,  improperly  so  called,  are  encysted  [with  feet  of  each  kind;  one  of  which  I  rode  con 
tumours,  or  bags  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid  or  |Stantly   nine,  the   other,    occasionally,  three   or 


appears  moist,  the  horn  perhaps  decayed.  It 
indicates  a  strong,  full  habit,  and  hard  feeding, 
and  has  been  well  compared  by  Bartlet,  to  the 
copious  excretion  ot  sweat  from  human  feet, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  repel.  To  talk 
of  curing  running  thrushes,  is  merely  to  amuse. 
Horses  much  liable  to  them,  will  always  have 
tender  heels,  and  should  be  ridden  with  bar- 
shoes. 

Corns,  upon  horses,  bear  no  analogy  with  those 
upon  the  human  feet ;  indeed  the  term  is  a  misno- 
mer. There  are  still  callous,  horny  excrescen- 
ces about  horses  feet,  similar  enough,  in  all  res- 
pects, to  human  corns,  but  they  are  not  so  dis- 
tinguished. We  are  to  suppose  the  feet  of 
Cxsar's  horse  had  proper  corns.  The  ailment, 
in  question,  is  called  by  the  French  bteime,  and 
is,  properly,  a  bruised  spot  or  speck  upon  the 
sole  of  the  heel,  wearing  either  a  red  and  blood- 
shot, or  black  appearance,  according  as  it  is  re- 
cent or  otherwise,  as  we  observe  of  the  same  ac- 
cident in  the  human  nail.  Its  most  common  ori- 
gin is  from  bad  shoeing,  and  is  curable  by  the 
contrary.  I  have  cured,  perfectly,  very  bad 
corns  of  two  years  standing,  which  never  after- 
wards appeared,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
hack  dying  in  my  possession. 

The  feet,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the 
extremes  of  hard  and  soft,  both  of  which  are 
too  frequently  met  with,     I  have  had  two  hacks 


jelly,  which  being  pressed  from  the  tendons  by 
over-weight  or  exertion,  stagnates  between  the 
joints,  and  forms  for  it  self  those  cysts  or  bags. — 
Their  situation  upon  the  pastern  joints  is  well 
known.  Some  horses  are  very  little  subject  to 
them,  even  if  hard-worked ;  others  will  have 
them  before  they  have  done  any  work  at  all.  If 
not  too  large,  and  they  feel  elastic  and  disappear 
on  rest,  they  do  not  render  the  horse  unsound  ; 
but  if  large,  and  soft  to  the  touch,  they  become 
exceedingly  painful,  and  the  horse  soon  grows 
lame.     The  only  radical  cure  is  excision,  which 


four  years.  For  too  hard  feet  I  know  of  no  reme- 
dy, except  their  constantly  running  abroad,  and 
then  a  fortnight's  work  upon  the  road,  will  ren- 
der them  so  feverLsh  and  painful,  that  your 
horse  will  be  crippled ;  in  short,  will  have  the 
appearance  of  an  incipient  founder.  Over- 
strong  and  hard  hoofs  are  said  to  occasion  lame- 
ness, by  compressing  the  internal  structure  of 
the  foot.  Their  appearance  is  usually  high  and 
deep,  sometimes  like  ass  hoofs,  very  hollow, 
with  scarcely  any  frog  ;  sometimes  much  con- 
tracted  atop   by  the  coronary  rings ;  at  others. 


I   have   experienced,   and  shall  describe  in   itsideep,  thick,  and  clubbed,  and  the  horse,  though 
place.  jsound,  goes  in  a  fumbling  way.    I  have,  now  and 
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thill,  been  V\  elch  horses  with  this  last  descrip- 
tion of  feet,  which  soon  become  lame  in  the 
stable.  Soft  feet,  and  low  tender  htcls,  niay  do 
great  service  throughout,  with  bar  shoes,  and 
constant  attention.  Bred  hacks  are  apt  to  havt 
the  feet  too  small  ;  and  often  you  will  find  horses, 
■with  feet  of  the  right  black  flint  colour,  and  to 
all  appearance  unexceptionable,  and  yet  they 
will  stand  no  service  on  the  road. 

Aliquando  bonus  dorndtat  Ho?iitriis,  and  I 
think  Dr.  Bracken's  wits  must  have  been  at  any 
rate  sleepy,  when  he  corrected  Sir  X'S  illiani 
Hoi)c,  for  the  assertion,  that  tender  footed  hor 
ses  bear  heavy  upon  the  hand;  a  fact,  ol  which 
I  ha\e  had  long  and  troublesome  conviction. — 
We  do  not  often  catch  the  good  Doctor  napping; 
but  1  can  mfntion  another  instance.  To  oblige 
his  friend,  Sir  William  Parsons,  as  it  should 
seem.  Bracken  disgraced  his  excellent  work,  by 
inserting  a  cruel  and  ridiculous  pretended  reme- 
dy for  cutting  behind  ;  which  was,  to  fasten  a 
knotted  whipcord  between  the  horse's  thighs  ; 
as  if  the  infliction  of  tortuies  could  possibly 
change  mal-contormation,  or  strengthen  weak- 
ness. How  like  to  the  cruel  sophistries  of  igno- 
rant and  cold  hearted  political  quacks,  who  pun- 
ish misfortune  in  terrorem. 

Heavy  shouldered  horses,  and  high,  hammer- 
ing goers,  beat  and  founder  their  feet.  The  ill 
consequences  of  being  forchw,  in  a  saddle  horse, 
are  sufficiently  obvious;  but  to  a  pack  horse,  it 
is  an  advantage.  The  old  prejudice,  in  favour 
of  short  backs,  round  barrels,  and  carcases  rib- 
bed home  up  to  the  huggen  bones,  seems  to  have 
given  way  to  the  reasonings  of  Bracken  ;  and 
the  idea  of  an  equal  and  proper  distribution  of 
length,  is  in  geneial  ado])ted  by  our  sporting 
people.  Indeed,  to  view  the  back  of  a  horse, 
merely  as  a  bearing  fixed  upon  u])right  columns, 
the  intent  of  which  is  solely  to  stand  under  a 
given  weight,  a  short  bearing  would  have  the 
preference  ;  but  as  the  back  of  a  horse  is  des 
tined'to  move,  as  well  as  sustain  weight,  it  must 
be  considered  how  far  a  defect  of  its  longitude, 
and  an  irregularity  in  the  general  disposition  of 
length,  rstards  action.  Our  Jockies  say,  "A 
racer,"  they  might  have  said  a  goer,  "  must 
have  length  somewhere."  That  is  perfectly 
just  ;  but  in  consequence,  it  always  happens, 
that  a  horse  which  wants  length  in  his  back,  will 
be  sure  to  have  it  in  some  improper  place,  the 
legs  for  instance  Short-backed  stallions  are 
very  apt  to  get  leggy,  spider-shaped  stock.  A 
horse  which  stands  over  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
may  be  a  goer,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  general 
length,  if  his  shoulder  be  not  too  unfavourably 
made. 

The  spine,  being  too  short,  is  not  sufficiently 
pliable,  and  the  want  of  room  between  the  ribs, 
and  hip  bones,  occasions  the  entrails  to  be  so 
pressed  towards  the  lungs  in  action,  as  in  a  con 
siderahle  degree  to  impede  inspiration.  Length 
of  back  will  always  be  found  advantageous,  when 
there  is  sufficient  general  substance,  and  particu- 
larly, width  and  swell  of  the  muscles  in  the 
loins  and  fillets  ;  but  short  backs  are  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  long  thin  shapes,  with  hollow- 
flanks,  and  narrow  wtak  lines. 

Hollow  bucks  are  apparently  weak,  and  the 
curvaturs  of  the  spine  must  in  degree  hinder 
action,  as  well  as  all  other  irregularities  of  form. 
Hoi  ses  of  this  form  have  sometimes  a  very  ele- 
vated crest,  look  handsomely  mounted,  give  an 
easy,  convenient  seat,  and  are  pleasant  goers. — 
High,  or  bream-backed  horses,  throw  the  saddle 
forward,  and  are  liable  '  i  be  galled  by  it,  and 
are  often  hard  stumping  goers.  But  a  hoise, 
unless  a  capital  one  be  the  object,  must  never  be 
rejected,  merely  on  account  of  being  either  hol- 
low, or  swine-backed. 


I  am  uncertain,  whether  a  mare,  so  much  hurt 
in  her  loins,  as  to  be  called  broken-backed,  would 
breed  ;  but  thoroughly  convinced,  that  every 
hoise  of  that  description  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  They  are  sometimes  styled  Megrim 
/Jo)ses.  They  will  feed,  and  even  get  fat.  Tht 
defect  is  discovered  by  trotting  them  briskly 
about  two  hundred  yards,  when  they  will  infalli- 
Ijy  sink  down  upon  their  buttocks  ;  this  they  will 
do  upon  being  put  to  any  labour  ;  it  is  totally  in- 
curable. I  have  seen  but  two  of  this  kind,  one 
ot  which  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  purchase  ; 
and,  to  amend  the  matter,  he  handled  his  fore- 
feet with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  pugilist;  a  vice, 
no  doubt,  acquired  from  the  abuse  the  poor  ani- 
mal had  sufi'ered,  in  consequence  of  his  deplora- 
ble misfortune. 

A  sinking  is  sometimes  observed  at  the  estre 
mity  of  the  back,  as  if  it  were  parted  from  the 
rump  by  a  cross-line,  instead  of  the  fillets  being 
oval  and  elevated  ;  it  detracts  from  strength  — 
The  hip-bones  being  sharp  and  not  handsomely 
turned,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  ragged-hi/ipcd ; 
a  delect,  in  point  of  beauty,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Hogarth's  Analysis. 

The  large  caroused  horse  is  generally  robust 
and  durable,  eats  much,  requires  much  water, 
and  digests  well.  One  with  a  light  greyhound 
belly  is  speedy,  most  probably  hot;  if  loose,  and 
weak-loined,  he  is  seldom  worth  his  keep. — 
These  are  such  as  give  their  jockies  the  slip, 
by  running  through  the  girths.  But  a  light  car- 
cased  horse,  deep  in  the  girth,  and  well  iilletted 
may  be  among  the  most  excellent,  both  for 
speed  and  duration.  Such  are  often  found  to  be 
good  and  sufficient  feeders,  and  of  I'are  tempera- 
ment. 

The  goose-rumfi  is,  as  well  as  the  ragged  hip, 
another  angular  infringement  of  Hogarth's  curve 
of  beauty.  If  the  rump  be  too  high,  the  hinder 
will  press  too  much  upon  the  tore  quarters  in  ac- 
tion. When  the  quarters  droop,  they  are,  in 
course,  too  sho'.-t,  and  the  tail  is  set  on  too  low. 
Round,  full  buttocks  shew  the  common  or  cart- 
breed. 

To  be  hipped  or  hipshot,  is  to  have  one  hip 
lower  than  the  other,  and  the  flesh  wasted  on 
that  side.     Ic  may  arise  from  a  blow  or  strain. 

A  horse  lame  in  the  m/iirZ-bojie,  or  hipjoint, 
drags  his  hind  leg  after  him,  and  di-ops  back- 
ward when  he  trots.  This  lameness,  and  that  of 
the  stifle,  if  taken  in  time,  and  the  subject  be 
young,  are  always  curable. 

The  bay  gelding,  which  I  sold  to  the  late  Mr 
Beaufoy,  member  for  Yarmouth,  and  which  he 
rode,  I  believe,  nearly  seven  years,  I  purchased 
lame  in  the  whirl  bone,  at  five  years  old.  In 
1797,  at  nearly  twenty  years  old  he  cariied  se 
venteen  or  eighteen  stone,  in  the  Hants  Yeoman 
Cavalry. 

(lo  be  coiitiniied.J 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


HORSE-POWER. 


Sir, 


Having  stated  and  compared  the  useful  effect 
of  man's   labour,  in    a  variety   of  the  most  im- 
p  rtaiit  modes,  in  which  it  is  gmt   ally  ap  lied 
let    us  now   turn  our  attention  to  that  of  horses, 
and  other   draught  animals. 

The  strength  of  an  able  bodied  draught  horse, 
is  estimated,  as  might  be  expected,  very  dif- 
ferently, by  different  writers  on  the  subject  : 
some  fixing  it  at  that  of  five  men  ;  others  at 
six,  and  some  as  high  as  seven:  which  last  is 
perhaps  nearest  the  truth.  We  are  told 
by  one  author  that  two  horses  yoked  to  a 
[plough,  exert  a  force  of  150  lbs.  each;  another 


informs  us  that  he  can  draw  with  a  force  of 
200  lbs.  and  travel  2i  miles  per  hour,  for  8 
hours  in  the  day  ;  or  240  lbs.  for  six  hours.  Ano- 
ther informs  us  that  he  can  raise  by  means  of 
pumps,  250  hhds.  of  water  10  feet  high  in  aa 
hour.  This  would  require  but  four  men  for  the 
same  time.  A  third  tells  us,  that  on  a  level 
road,  one  horse  can  draw  25  cwt.  on  a  cart 
weighing  10  cwt.  with  wheels  6  feet  diameter: 
that  in  a  cominon  cart  2  horses  can,  with  ease, 
draw  30  cwt. ;  in  a  common  wagon  6  can  draw 
80,  and  in  three  carts  they  would  draw  90, 
with  more  ease  ;  and  in  six,  150  cwt.  No  doubt, 
the  practical  farmer  is  the  best  judge  on  these 
subjects.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  to  have 
all  instrument  capable  of  determining  the  abso- 
lute strength  of  horses,  as  well  as  of  men  and 
other  animals.  The  best  yet  invented  for  this 
purpose  is  Kegnier's  Dynanometer.  It  consists 
of  an  elliptical  ring,  of  spring  tempered  steel  ;  to 
which  is  attached  a  brass  plate  with  a  graduated 
edge  and  moveable  index,  so  contrived,  as  to 
point  out  the  quantity  of  the  force  by  which 
the  sides  of  the  ring  are  compressed.  It 
could  be  easily  procured,  in  either  London  or 
Paris  ;  would  cost  but  a  trifle  ;  is  very  porta- 
ble, its  whole  weight  being  less  than  three 
pounds  ;  and  would  not  only  aflord  a  measure 
for  the  absolute  strength  of  animals;  but  also 
the  quantity  of  forct,  required  to  draw  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  implements:  and  thereby  enable 
the  farmer  to  apportion  the  physical  strength, 
to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  it  would  also 
aft'ord  a  fine  field  for  competition  at  lairs  and 
cat'le  shows. 

Let  the  absolute  strength  of  animals  be  what 
it  may,  the  question  of  greatest  moment  is, 
how  to  apply  that  strength  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ?  Coulomb  whose  researches  on  these 
subjects,  far  exceed  those  of  all  others,  both 
in  extent  and  accuracy,  has  shewn  that  the 
mechanical  action  whch  a  man  can  exert,  whjii 
travelling  on  a  level  road,  exceeds  that  which 
he  can  endure,  when  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs, 
in  the  proportion  of  3,500  to  205  ;  or  ot  17  to 
1  nearly  :  and  surely  no  person  could  for  a  mo-  ■ 
ment  suppose,  that  a  horse,  mule,  or  ox,  could 
travel  up  stairs  with  less  fatigue,  or  to  more 
advantage  than  a  man.  Now,  turning  a  verti- 
cal wheel,  by  walking  thereon,  either  inside 
or  outside,  requires  an  exertion,  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  going  up  stairs  ;  and  conscquenily 
the  application  of  animal  power  in  the  latter' 
case,  is  liot  more  unprofitable  than  in  the  for- 
mer:  and  there,  as  just  stated,  it  is  diminished 
from  17  to  one.  The  truth  is,  that  all  pmji  cts, 
and  patentee  pretentions  on  th^s  and  similar 
subjects,  are  founded  on  erroiuous  principles. 
Like  the  infatuated  herds,  that  run  after  perpe-'' 
tual  motions,  and  other  impossibilities,  they  im- 
agine that  certain  combinations  and  applications 
of  mechanical  powers,  ran  create  force.  But  it 
is  an  immutable  law  of  nature,  that  action  and 
reaction,  are  always  equal  to  each  other,  and 
take  place  in  opposite  directions.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  no  combination,  or  arrangement  of 
machinery,  can  exert  more  force  than  is  com- 
mun'cated  to  it:  and  that  he  agent,  or  moving 
power,  may  communicate  the  greatest  force, 
in  a  given  portion  of  time,  it  is  evi  •  nt  that 
it  ought  to  act  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstan  es  under  which  either  man 
or  beast  can  travel  is  that  of  walking  on  a  le- 
vel   or  horizontal  path. 

When  a  horse,  mule,  or  ox,  is  placed  over  a 
vertical  wheel,  with  his  fore-feet  on  an  immo- 
vable platform,  he  turns  the  wiieel  by  the  ac- 
tion of  his  hinder  limbs  ;  and  the  same  quantity 
of  action,   would  impel  his  whole  body  forward 
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in  a  horizoiitul  circle,  of  equal  diameter  .with 
the  wheel,  with  as  great  a  velocity  as  ho  iii; 
pels  the  wheel,  and  with  far  less  labour.  If  In 
be  placed  on  a  moveable  inclined  plane  ;  tlu 
exertion  he  has  to  make,  is  precisely  the  same, 
as  would  be  requisite,  to  travel  up  stairs,  haviiii; 
the  same  inclination,  and  at  the  rate  with  which 
the  circumference  of  the  moveable  plane  is 
driven.  If  then  the  useful  effect  of  a  man's 
force,  in  such  an  application  of  it,  be  but  one  se 
venteenth  of  what  it  would  be  on  a  level  sur 
face  ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  force  of 
any  juadruped  would  be  more  advantageously 
applied.  Besides,  the  awkward  situation  in 
which  the  animal  is  placed,  and  the  unnatural 
muscular  exertions  it  has  to  make,  fret  its  tern 
per,  and  strain  its  body,  so  as  to  render  it,  in 
a  little  time,  entirely  useless.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped,  that  humanity,  as  well  as  econo- 
,  my  will  intercede  in  favour  of  those  invalu- 
able animals  whiiih  were,  evidently,  never 
labiir  of  the  intended  for  any  such  purpose,  and 
restrict  the  stepping  mill,  exclusively,  to  the 
abandoned  portion  of  the  human  species. 

V\  hen  rotatory  macnmery  is  to  be  driven  by 
horse  power,  let  the  animal  move  in  a  horizon 
tal  circular  path,  not  less  than  30  feet  in  diam 
«ter.  But  the  usual  mode  of  attaching  him  to  a 
revolving  lever,  by  means  of  a  single-tree  and 
(races,  causes,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  draft,  a  loss  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  his  force.  To  avoid  this,  the  revolving 
beam  or  lever,  should  be  fixed  into  the  vertical 
axis,  at  such  a  height,  that  the  animal  could  be 
placed  under  it.  Two  upright  posts,  are  to  be 
firmly  morticed  into  this  beam,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, for  the  animal  to  stand,  and  walk  between 
them.  To  the  lower  ends  of  these,  the  traces 
are  to  be  connected,  and  of  such  a  length,  that, 
when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  the  revolving 
beam  may  be  right  over  the  middle  of  his  body 
and  the  direction  of  the  traces,  or  line  of  draught, 
should  descend  from  his  shoulders,  about  six  or 
eight  degrees  ;  or  1  inch  in  9,  below  the  level. 
He  will  then  exert  his  force  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  and  consequently,  produce  the  most 
useful  effect. 

J.  D.  C. 
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THE  TUSCANY  CATTLE, 

•  IMPORTED    BY    COM.    DAINBRlnGE,     AND     PURSER 
HAMILTON,    AND    MOW    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  January  20th,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  favour  of  the  20th  November,  I  received 
•n  my  return  to.tovvn  a  few  days  since.  The 
first  calf  of  the  Tuscan  cow  was  a  female,  the 
second  a  male,  and  are  doing  well.  The  half 
blooded  calves  are  strongly  marked  in  figure 
and  colour ;  I  belive  that  one  could  select  them 
out  of  the  stock.  I  shall  have  about  thirty  of 
the  half  bloods  by  the  spring  ;  I  intend  keeping 
all  the  females,  and  about  six  of  the  males;  the 
remainder  I  shall  dispose  of  at  a  moderate  price, 
to  such  as  may  wish  to  puichase.  Since  I  lasi 
Wro'e,  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  who  g:ew  the 
crop  of  Guinea  corn  1  was  correct  as  to  the 
quantity  pel-  acre,  but  his  manager  was  mista- 
ken, as  to  the  weight  ;  its  w  eight  is  from  63  to 
64  lbs.  per  bushel.  I  shall  send  you  some  of  the 
grain  by  the  Harvest,  Capt  Emory,  by  whom 
1  sent  the  Guinea  grass  seed,  which  I  hope 
you  have  received.  1  intend  planting  ten  acres 
the  present  season ;  I  shall  put  it  in  small  beds. 
fi\e  leet  apart,  and  from  two  to  tw-.  and  a  half 
feti  apait  on  the  bed  ;  a  few  s'-uls  in  each  hole 
will  be  sutticient.    Attend  it  iu  the  same  mait- 


•ler  as  you  would  corn  ;  plant  about  the  1st  of 
May.  in  rich  land  the  product  is  great,  iiui 
m  a  poor  soil  it  produces,  I  am  informed,  more 
tiiaii  any  other  grain.  It  is  not  injured  by  water, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  grow  well  in  such  lund  as 
may  be  partially  covered  in  wet  seasons.  It 
has  a  discouraging  appearance,  until  the  heats 
of  summer,  when  it  grows  rapidly,  and  will 
continue  to  put  out  heads  until  checked  by  the 
autumnal  dews. 

Your  obedient  serv't. 

J.  MIDDLETON. 

REMARKABLE  MANGEL  WURTZEL. 

JVottoivay  Court  House,  Jan.  12l/i,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 
At  a  stated  fall  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Nottoway  County,  Virginia,  Doctor 
Archibald  A.  Campbell,  exhibited  tvvelve  man- 
gel wurtzels,  grown  in  his  garden;  the  size  of 
them  were  so  far  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen  before,  I  was  induced  to  weigh 
them  ;  they  weighed  152  lbs.  averaging  16  3-4 
each  ;  the  largest  of  them  weighed  i6  2-3  ;  one 
of  them  measured  30  inches  in  length  ;  they  are 
of  the  mottled  kind,  and  grow  more  out  of  the 
ground  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  :  from  the  well 
known  properties  of  the  mangel  wurtzel,  I  am  I 
induced  to  believe  they  are  far  preferable  to 
the  common  turnip  or  the  ruta  baga,  whether 
as  a  food  for  cows  or  hogs  ;  they  are  eaten  with 
avidity  by  both. 

I  am,  sir,  with  respect, 

Your's  &c. 

N.  WARD. 

THATCHING   HOUSES  WITH  STRAW— 

HOW    IS    IT    BEST    DONE  .'' 

I  wish  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents 
would  favour  your  readers  with  the  best  mode} 
of  thatching  houses  with  straw.  I  have  had  twoj 
houses  thatched  by  men  professing  to  be  welli 
acquainted  with  the  business,  neither  of  which 
have  been  capable  of  resisting  the  late  winds.         j 

The  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  many  parts  of| 
our  country,  has  rendered  this  mode  of  covering 
houses,  cattle,   and  other  shelters  indispensable, 
and  I  know  of  no  object  more  deserving  the  atten 
tion  of  our  agricultural  societies. 

With  great  respect, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
January  26,  1824. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de 
livered  from  Piscataway  Inspection  Warehouse, 
commencing  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  eigh- 
teen liundred  and  twenty  three,  and  ending  on 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 


of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  on  the  third  day  of  January,  eighteen 
liundred  and  twenty-four. 


Duintslic 

|£I-UWtll' 

C'i'iitvth  not 
ol  ttiis 

StUtt'. 

spccied. 

I'utal. 

dumber  in- 
spected. 

16 

16 

Number  de- 
livered. 

55 

55 

DAVID  STEWART,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  20,  1824. 

7  rue  Co/iy,  Jrom  the  original  rcfiort  on  Jle 
in  this  oj/ice. 

B.  HAR WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobaccg  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Upper  Marlboro'  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter,  commencing  the  ninth  day  of 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  ending  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domestic 
growth. 

Growili  not 
of  this 
Slate. 

Ke-in- 
Bpected 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

41 

41 

Number  de- 
livered. 

180 

180 

Number  in- 
spected. 


Numberde- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growcb> 


Growth  not 
of  this 
state. 


Re-in- 
spected. 


140 


140 


184 


184 


J.  C.  MOORE,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  22,  1824. 
'I rue  Cofiy,  from   the  original  rejiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.   HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered   from  Taylor's  L.iViing  Warehouse,  du 
ring  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  third  day 


SCOTT  &  SAliSEER,  Inspectors. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  20,  1824 

True  Cofiy  from  the  original  re/iort  on  file  in 
this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 
^mmo^^ 

Pyroligneous  Acid. — Knowing  the  strong  pre- 
possessions of  the  people  as  to  the  use  of  all  new 
articles,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  Pyroligne- 
ous acid  for  the  curing  of  hams,  and  other  species 
of  animal  flesh,  would  go  into  general  use  the  first 
year  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  prejudices,  several 
barrels  were  retailed  to  the  citizens  of  Utica  and 
its  vicinity  the  last  year  ;  the  result  of  which 
experiment  was  demonstrated  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  smoking  of  hams  and  other  kinds  of 
meat  iu  this  way  is  altogether  to  be  preferred. — 
Some  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  this 
town  have  given  it  their  decided  approbation  in 
several  particulars.  First,  the  hams  are  not  ex- 
posed to  any  change  or  decomposition  near  the 
bone,  as  they  many  times  suffer  when  the  heat 
is  carried  too  high  while  hanging  in  the  smoke 
house  ;  secondly,  the  hams  may  continue  in  pickle 
through  the  warm  season  without  any  particular 
attention,  from  which  they  may  be  cooked  at  any 
time,  containing  all  those  excellent  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  that  dish.  The  idea  of  drying  hams  has 
unquestionably  arisen  from  necessity  and  not  from 
any  supposed  improvement.     Thirdly,  no  trouble 

necessary,  except  to  jjut  one  quart  of  acid  to 
two  hundred  pounds  of  hams  after  they  are  suf- 
ficiently penetrated  by  the  salt. —  Utica  fiafier. 

jt7°°  It  is  stated  in  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Bristol,  Mass.  there 
have  been  manufactured  about  300,000  bonnets 
in  a  year,  on  an  average  price  of  -52  75  per  bon- 
net, amounting  to  ^125,000 — employing  25,000 
persons,  most  of  whom  are  females,  from  the 
at;(  of  four  to  twenty  years.  Those  employed 
n  platting  the  straw  have  been  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  in  many  instances  to  assist 
those  of  their  immediate  friends  in  destitute 
circumstances.  The  business  now  is  at  a  stand. 
The  bonnets  that  three  years  ago,  would  com- 
;n  ini!  $2  75,  will  now  not  sell  for  nuore  than 
$1  25. 
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From  Brews:er's  Philosoftliical  Journal. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 

FALL  or  THE  LEAF. 
The  phenomena  of  the  fall  of  tlie  leaf  in  au 
tumn  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  The 
learned  and  eloquent  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society  has  presumed  it  dependent  on  the  matu- 
ration and  expansion  or  swell  of  the  bud,  and  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  others.  M.  Vau- 
cher  ingeniously  compromises  the  question  by 
considering  the'leaf  so/rfcrfrf  or  cemented  to  the 
twig.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  soon  discussed. 
'I'he  most  careless  observer  can  discover  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  vessels.  The  experiment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Let  a  leaf  be  torn  from  the  twig, 
and  a  portion  of  bark  and  wood  follows.  When 
tiie  leaf  assumes  the  autumnal  tint,  then  indeed, 
as  with  the  ash,  ike.  it  may  Af  insulated,  but  the 
leaf  is  now  ck-ad,  the  vessels  of  supply  no  longer 
minister  their  living  juices, — its  veins  are  ex- 
hausted, and  it  hangs  a  withered  appendage,  and 
prey  to  the  first  autumnal  breeze. 

These  are, in  like  manner,  circumstances  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  first  opinion :  but  to 
mention  the  fall  of  the  early  blossom  in  an  analo- 
gous relation,  the  sudden  denudation  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  without  any  change  of  colour,  by  early 
frost,  shews  us  that  the  cause  may  act  suddenly 
and  /trematurely,  and  must  be  somet/iinff  distinct 
from  the  dimensional  increase  of  the  bud. 

The  sap  has  its  periodical  revolution,  and  as  it 
moves  in  its  channel,  acted  on  and  influenced  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  atmosphere  ever  varying 
its  density,  and  the  thcrmometric,  /njgrometric 
s^wA  electrical  relations  of  which  are  alvyays  fluc- 
tuating, it  must  change  its  pulse  confoimably  ; 
and  the  flux  of  its  stream  must  correspond  with 
the  circumstance  on  which  it  hinges,  and  by 
which  it  is  accelerated  or  retarded,  regulated  or 
checked. 

The  spring  gives  an  animating  stimulus  to  the 
fiunclum  saliens  of  vegetation,  which  is  thus 
aroused  from  its  hybernaculum,-AX\&  the  tree  then 
assumes  its  beauteous  and  refreshing  mantle  of 
green.  This  is  succeeded,  as  the  season  advan- 
ces, by  the  blossom  and  the  fruit. 

Kow,  the  sap  .must  not  only  be  much  varied  in 
its  periodic  times  of  revolution,  but  be  obedient 
to  the  external  agents  enumerated,  and  thus  will 
the  character  of  its  deposits  be  essentially  chang- 
ed. The  sap,  at  first  rapid,  becomes,  as  tlie 
sun  advances  toward  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
more  languid  ;n  its  course.  The  tints  of  autum- 
nal ioliage  are  the  external  insignia  which  an- 
nounce the  changes  that  take  place.  The  gradu- 
al disunion  and  final  fall  of  the  leaf  is  connected 
with  the  gradual  contraction  and  close  of  the 
anastomosing  vessels,  and  this  constriction  is  the 
consequence  of  a  loss  of  caloric,  by  reason  of 
radiation  to  the  unclouded  sky,  or  in  the  absence 
of  the  illuminating  sunbeam,  dark  weather.  AU 
circumstances  being  the  same,  the  amount  of  de 
uudalion  wdl  have  a  faithful  cor  e^pondence  with 
the  phenomena  which  favor  radiation;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  from  repeated  observation,  that  the 
leaves  which  strew  the  brooks  are  more  nume"-- 
ous  in  the  evening,  and  at  night,  than  during  day, 
when  the  calorific  impressions  of  the  sunbeam 
play  on  the  leafy  surface. 

1  here  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  do  not  remem 
ber  to  have  seen  any  where  estimated,  though  it 
seems  to  me  to  add  force  to  the  opinion  presum- 
ed. In  the  beech  and  oak,  &c.  particularly  in  the 
former,  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  fronn  the  tilxs  of 
the  twigs  or  branches,  and  are  shed  gradually 
doivnivard :  now  this  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
what  should  happen  in  consequence  of  radiation 
the  lower  foliage   is  protected  from  its  effects  by 


lure,  falls,  and  exposes  that  leafage  which  before  lof  KuRis  Consultus,  in  number  42  of  this  vo 
was  comparatively  cencealed  and  sheltered  ;  it  Uume. 
falls  in  turn,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  next,  &c. — 


We  cannot  suppose  this  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  sap  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  twig  can  nev- 
er be  wholly  exhausted  of  sap; — the  circulation 
is  comparatively  languid,  audits  action  torpid  ; 
but  were  it  to  evacuate  the  branch  entirely,  it 
must  cease  to  live.  In  torpid  animals  the  circu- 
lation continue,  though  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb 
Experiment  has  determined  this,  and  the  arkalo- 
gv  holds  good. 

In  Spring,  the  temperature  acquired  by  ab 
sorption  more  than  counterbalances  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  radiation,  while  in  autumn  this  last  is 
a  ■naximum.  Ii.  very  early  spring,  the  premature 
blossom  is  often  cut  off  by  the  sudden  contraction 
of  the  vessels  which    supply  it 

By  watering  the  early  bloom  before  sunrise 
the  fatal  consequence  i-el'erred  to  is  perhaps  pre- 
vented ;  because  the  effects  of  radiation  are  modi- 
fied by  a  film  of  aqueous  vapour  ;  or  the  previ- 
ously contracted  vessels  are  softened, 
^o^— 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Surgery, 
gives  the  following  recipe  as  infallible  tor  the 
cure  of  corns.  Take  two  ounces  of  gum  am- 
moniac, two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  six  drachms 
of  verdigris,  melt  them  together,  and  spread 
the  composition  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather  or 
linen;  cut  away  as  much  of  the  corn  as  you  can 
with  a  knife,  before  you  apply  the  plaster, 
which  must  be  renewed  in  a  fortnight,  if  the 
coin   is  not  by  that  time  gone. 


WmM  S^AISi^i^ 


iS, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  6,  lSi4 


iJy"  We  shall  be  blamed,  at  the  first  glance 
of  it,  for  publishing  an  article  in  one  paper,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Bates'  address.  All  we  have  to 
ask  in  extenuation  or  justification  is,  that  we 
be  not  condemned,  until  the  address  is  read. 
The  views  of  political  economy  it  exhibits  are 
profound,  and  yet  clearly  and  simply  expressed, 
great  excellence  in  writing  on  that  subject — 
but  they  are  not  so  clearly  convejed  as  not 
to  requre  it  to  be  read  with  attention.  The 
subject  does  not  admit  of  that — studies  of  this 
nature  are  as  necessary  to  young  Farmers,  wuo 
would  understand  their  interests  and  their  rights, 
as  experience  is  to  a  piactical  workman.  We 
would  recommend  that  such  papers  be  read  at 
the  family  fireside — and  aloud  by  the  farmer's 
son.  Thus  will  amusement  be  mixed  with  uti- 
lity, and  the  ideas  and  truths  they  convey  will 
in  this  way  be  imparted  at  the  same  time  to 
several  minds  instead  of  one.  As  to  the  u/i- 
jilicalion  of  Mr.  Bates'  premises,  tliat  is  another 
matter — about  which  our  readers  can  form  their 
own  judgment.  The  reasoning  may  be  clear 
and  good,  which  leads  us  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand important  truths  in  political  economy ; 
and  yet  those  truths  may  be  used  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  ulterior  positions  and  hypothe- 
ses, which  are  not  tenable.  The  benefit  which 
agriculture  is  to  receive  from  an  increase  of 
duties  on  imported  articles  consumed  by  the 
farmer,  and  paid  for  with  his  products,  will  be 
Ijetter  understood  when  we  come  to  publish 
some  additional  papers  on  the  score  of  its  expe- 
diency— in  the  mean  time,  those  who  would 
deny  or  affirm  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  an  increase,  with  an  ex- 
clusive view  to  the  encouragement  of  particular 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  are  respectfully 
that  above  it,  the  last,  being  lowered  in  tempera- 1  referred  to  the  able  essay  under  the  signature 


For  the  very  interesting  and  eloquent  address 
of  Mr.  Bates,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Dickinson  Library   Company. 

■1-^BjO  JB-u 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES    CURREXT— CORRECTED    weeklt. 

Wharf  flour,  g5  37^ — Western  country  do.  gs 
50  to  5  62i — Best  family  do.  retail,  $7 — Wheat, 
^1  12  to  ^1  15 — Corn,  35  cts.— Rye,  40  cts.— 
Oats,  28  to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  23  to  25— Pork, 
g4  50 — Beef,  northern  mess,  per  bbl.  $U) — 
Cargo,  No.  1,  $8.  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  5(?6— Balti- 
more prime,  §10 — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. 
Butter  for  exportation,  8  to  12  cts — Cotton,  W. 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts.— -Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.— Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts. — Candles,  mould,  12tol3cts. — Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts.— Fish,  herrings, Susquehanna,  §2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  S4  50  to  g7— Shad, 
trimmed,  «,G  to  6  50— Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  gS- Flax, 
per  lb.  10  ii  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  gl75  ton, — 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do  water  rot, 
9  cts. —  friops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb. — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Ol  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  a.id 
scant.  %1  to  1  25— Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
— Pine  scantling,  do  §1  to  1  25— Boards  4-4, 
561  to  1  25 — White  do.  5  4,  ^1  75  to  2  5('— do. 
Co.  4-4,  -,1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles, cyp  18  in. — $j  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  ^7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  5^3  50  to  5 — Staves, 
W.  O,  pipe,  S40  to  45— do.  hhd.  g25— do  bbl.- 
,gl5  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  S15— do.  hhd.  Sl7— 
Wool,  flei-ce,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  3u  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. — \\\\etk 
assorted  and  ckaned,  any  of  th-.  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Retail  firicea  of  marketing. — Beef,  prime  pie- 
ces, 10  cts.— Veal,  8  cts.— Mutton,  6  to  7  cts.— 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1  25— Cieese,  50tor5cts. 
— Duciis,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads, 
75  cts.  to  Si— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62i  cts. 
—Eggs,  15  to  18  cts.— Butter,  1st  quality,  25  to 
37^  cts. — T. mips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts.— Parsnips,  do.  62i  cts.— Celery,  8 
to  10  cts. — Carrots,  4  to  6  cts. — Cabbages,  2 
cts.   &c.  &c. 
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P  0  lit  VcaV  t  CO  no  \\\y . 


10  THE  KDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

LETTER  II. 

Dear. Sir, 

Allhouijh  I  utterly  disclaim  the  mere  authoiity 
of  great  names,  either  for,  or  against  any  parti- 
cular doctrine,  the  truth  or  error  of  which  can 
be  tested   by  reason;  yet  1  have  always  deemed 

■  it  fair  to  hurl  such  missiles  at  any  man's  head, 
who  hrst  throws  them  at  yours.  It  was  ujionthis 
principle  that  1  promised  in  my  first  letter,  to  at 
tempt  to  prove  that  the  justly  praised  Hamil- 
ton— not  AJatt/iew,  but  yllexatulfr,  never  did 
maintain  any  such  heresies  in  political  economy, 
as  have  so  often,  and  so  triumphantly  been  as- 
cribed to  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  proceed 
to  show, — and  by  the  very  report  too,  from  which 
these  heresies  have  been  so  strangely  e.xtorted, 
thai  the  aforesaid  Jlexaiider  Hamilton  took  spe 
cial  care  every  where  to  speak  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  by  duties  upon  imports,  as 
incidental  to  the  raising  of  revenue;  and  as  a 
ini  iSure  which  should  nevnr  be  utlemlued  by  any 
rale  of  duty  c/iut  was  likely  to  mjure  either  agri 
culture  or  commerce. 

In  doing  this  1  shall  begin  with  his  first  report 
made  in  pursuance  of  a  call  fiom  Congiess  for 
some  project  to  support  puljlic  credit.  This  re- 
port was  dated  9th  of  Jan  1790,  from  which  it 
will  be  needless  ti^  make  more  than  the  following 
extracts.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
well  established  pubhc  credit,  with  a  small  public 
debt,  he  observes  that  among  the  various  and  ob 
'  vious  benefits  resulting  from,  it  may  be  reckoned — 

riist — "  Trade  is  extended  by  it ;  because  there 
is  a  larger  capital  to  cany  it  on,  and  the  mer- 
chant can  at  the  same  time  afford  to  trade  on 
suK'.ller  profits  ;  and  his  stock,  which  when  un- 
employed, brings  him  in  an  interest  from  the  go 
' nnmcut,  serves   him  also   as  money,  wheR  he 

s  a  call  tor  it  in  his  commercial  speculations." 

Second — "Agriculture  and  Manufactures  are 
also  promoted  by  it;  for  the  like  reason,  that 
i  more  capital  can  l)e  commanded  to  be  employed 
in  both  ;  and  because  the  merchant  whose  enter- 
prize  in  foreign  trade  gives  to  them  activity  and 
"xtension,  has  greater  means  of  enterprise." 

Again,  in  the  same  repo<t,  in  recoinmeiding  a 

^ovision  for  the  public  debt,  after  showing  that 

;i  larger  sum   would   be  wanted  for  that  object, 

tliun  would  accrue  from  the  existing  rates  of  duty, 

■  he  goes  on  to  say  ; — "  This  sum  may  be  obtained 
-  from  the  present  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 

twitn   the  additions  which,  without   any  /lossib/e 
iisadvarnage  tiiher  to  trade,  »r  agriculture,  may 
be   made  on  wines,  spirits,  including  those  dis- 
tilled within  ihe  United  States,  teas  and  coffee." 
"The  Secretary  conceives,  that  it  will  be  sound 
policy,  to  carry  duties  upon  articles  of  this  kind, 
-  high  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  practicability 
u  fafi-  collection.    This  will  lessen  the  necessi 
ij,  both  of  having   recourse  to  direct   taxation, 
'and  of  accumulating  dutien  where  they  would  be 
■mure  inconvenient  to  trade,  and  ujton  objects  which 
c  re  more  to  be  regarded  as  necessaries  of  life." 
\\  ithout  saying   how  far  these  opinions  accord 
ih  my  own,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
se to  remark  that  these  extracts  demonstrate, 
as  clearly  as  the  light  of  day,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
lu.d  then  no  idea  that  protecion  to  manufactures 
,    should  be  carried   so   far,  as  to  interfere  either 
with  agiiculture.  or  commerce;  still  less  to  put 
them  ill  jeopardy,  as  the  proposed  enormous  aug- 
mentation must  inevitably  do,  or  to  ftrodtice  a  ne- 
,ce*s,ry  f.r  direct  taxes,  or  to  raise  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles viuch  may  be  regarded  as  t/ie  necessaries  of 
life."    On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  manifest  that 
lie  considered  any  measures  which  furnished  the 
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merchants  particularly,  with  the  means  of  greate'' 
enterprise,  as  calculated  to  give  activity  and  ex- 
tension both  to  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

The  report  on  public  credit  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress early  in  January,  1790;  and  on  the  ]5th  of 
the  same  montli  a  resolution  passed,  referring  to 
the  Secretary  the  sul)ject  «>r  manufactures.  This 
produced  his  celebrated  report  so  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  as  unanswerable,  by  men  who  would 
not  then  have  taken  his  opinion  for  any  thing; 
nor  even  have  treated  his  character  with  com 
mon  christian  charity. 

In  this  important  state  paper,  although  Mr. 
Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  even  boun- 
ties and  preiiiums  in  addition  to  protecting  duties, 
it  i:j  perftctly  ciear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
opinions  and  reasoning,  that  he  never  considered 
manufactures  entitled  to  any  jiermanently  exclu- 
sive privileges  ;  or  that  tht-y  should  be  favoured 
at  the  i-isk  of  injuring  any  of  the  great  interests 
ot  the  country:  in  particular  he  never  contem- 
plated such  high  duties  on  foreign  commodities, 
as  now  exist ;  or  that  ven  the  moderate  advance 
which  he  recommende'1,  should  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. To  prove  this  point  the  more  clearly  and 
satisfactorily,  I  shall  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
reasoning,  both  against  and  for  us.  First,  in  al 
lusion  to  the  common  arguments  for  preferring 
agricultural  industry  to  that  employed  in  manu 
factures,  he  says; — ''This  mode  of  reasoning  is 
tounded  upon  facts  and  principles,  which  have 
certainly  respectable  pretrnsio:,s.  If  it  bad  go- 
verned the  conduct  of  nations,  more  generally  than 
it  has  done,  there  is  room  to  suppose,  that  it  might 
have  carried  them  faster  to  /^rosfierity,  and  great- 
ness, than  they  have  obtained  by  the  pursuit  of 
maxims  too  widely  opposite.  Most  general  theo- 
ries however,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions  ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  tae  political  kind, 
which  do  not  blend  a  considerable  portion  of  er- 
ror, with  the  truths  they  indicate. 

"In  order  to  an  accurate  judgment,  how  far 
th;<t  which  has  been  just  stated,  ought  to  bejhe  advised  to  exempt  from  all  duty, 
deemed  liable  to  a  similar  imputation,  it  is  neces  |  Brass  and  copper  wares  he  proposed,  should  be 
sary  to  advert  carefully  to  the  considerations  (rated  at  7i  per  cent. — the  1st  having  been  5,  and 
which  plead  in  favour  of  manufactures,  and  which  the  last  7i.  He  merely  suggests  for  considera- 
appear  to  recommend  the  special  and  positive  en-  jtion  !  whether  they  might  not  bear  10  per  cent : 
pouragement  of  them  in  certain  cases,  and  under 'Mie  raw  materials  of  both,  he  advised  to  admit 
certain  reasonable  limitations."  (free  of  duty. 

Who  would  not  imagine  after  such  an  emphatic  j     On  lead  he  thought  the  existing  duty  sufficient ; 


reasonable  time,  the  government  ought  to  abandon 
them.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  is  tlie  policy 
which  our  manufacturers  are  cmtinually  and 
m^.st  importunately  demanding;  for  what  else 
<lo  they  claim  but  such  constant  augmentation 
every  3,  4  or  5  years,  as  will  at  last  enable  them 
to  realise  any  air-castle  which  they  choose  to 
build;  the  only  subject  of  enquiry  and  solicitude 
with  them,  being  to  exclude  f^ireign  competition, 
no  matter  w!;o  pays  lor  it,  so  they  do  not. 

In  speaking  of  bounties,  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
considered  of  the  same  nature  with  high  duties, 
he  says  ; — "The  continuance  of  bounties  on  ma- 
nufactures long  estpblished,  must  almost  alwayx 
be  questionable  policy  ;  because  a  prcsumpdon 
would  arise  in  e\  ery  such  case,  that  there  were 
natural  and  inherent  impediments  to  success." 

How  vjidely  different  is  this  remark  fiom  the 
djctrines  so  pertinaciously  as-cribed  to  him  in  all 
the  numerous  publications  which  we  have  seen, 
purporting  to  be  only  a  new  version  of  his  opi- 
nions. And  how  mu(  h  at  war  with  it,  are  the 
repeated  demands  for  additional  duties  to  protect 
certain  manufactures  which  their  friends  cry  out 
have  not  yet  got  enough,  although  fro-n  the  time 
of  the  first  tar.ff  to  the  present  moment  they  have- 
been  continually  receiving  more  and  more  of  this 
sort  of  encouragement. 

Keeping  these  introductory  extracts  and  obser- 
vations in  view,  let  us  now  see  what  protection 
the  Secretary  actually  did  recommend,  and  also 
the  particul.ir   articles   selected   by  him    to    be 


tavoured 


iluties. 


The  material  which  he  deemed  of  far  superioB 
importance  to  all  the  rest,  was  iron :  and  what 
did  he  propose  to  do  for  that  .•■  Why,  simply  to 
raise  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  cwt.  on  steel,  to 
100  cents  ;  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  lb.  on  nails  and 
spikes,  to  2  cents  ;  on  fire  arms  and  other  milita- 
ry weapons  to  15  per  tent  ;  and  on  all  other  ma- 
nufactures of  iron  or  ot  which  it  was  the  material 
01  chief  value,  10  per  cent. — iron  in  pigs  and  bars 


recommendation  to  do  something  "  s/ieciul  and 
positive"  for  manufactures,  that  the  next  sugges- 
tion would  be  a  set  of  rates  of  duty  nearly,  if 
not  quite  equal  to  the  present.  But  when  we 
come  to  notice  the  application,  (as  we  presently 
shall,)  of  the  foregoing  general  reasoning,  how 
much  surpri.sed  will  those  be  who  never  read  his 
i-eport,  to  find  that  some  articles  then  subject  to 
duty,  he  proposed  to  exempt  entirely  ;  on  others 
he  advised  that  the  existing  duties  should  remain 
as  they  were;  and  on  none  of  the  important  ar 
tides  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  brass,  books,  leather, 
linen,  &c.  did  he  recommend  a  higher  duty  than 
74  per  cent.  What  then,  shall  we  say  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  pre 
sent  day,  and  their  fi lends,  to  found  the  wild  and 
extravagant  pretensions  which  they  now  set  up, 
on  this  celebrated  paper  of  the  much  abused  Mr 
Hamilton.  In  this  it  is  evt-ry  where  clearly  seen, 
that  whatever  encouragement  or  protection  he 
recommended  for  manufactures  either  by  duties, 
bounties,  or  pensions,  was  never  designed  to 
interfere  with  other  branches  of  national  Indus 
try :  as  a  farther  confirmation  of  which  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  report,  as  well  as  all  the  particular 
parts  thereof  specially  applicable  to  the  subject, 
develope  this  opinion  ;  that  these  duties  and 
bounties  should  be  highest  at  the  commencement  oj 
the  manufactures  intended  to  be  promoted  by 
them  ;  and  that  if  they  did  n«t  tucceed  within  a 


the  7i  per  cent  on  pewter  wares,  he  believed 
might  bear  a  little  increase,  but  this  was  not 
pressed. 

On  fossil  coal  he  proposed  no  duty.  In  regard 
to  skins,  after  speaking  of  their  manufacture  as 
highly  important  to  the  country,  he  advises  that 
the  existing  duty  of  74  per  cent,  should  remain 
as  it  was;  that  on  glue  he  was  for  raising  to  15 
per  cent. 

I  will  here  give  a  single  remark  of  Mr.  H.  in 
relation  to  this  article,  (and  it  is  applicable  to  all 
the  rest,)  as  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  be- 
cause it  explains  as  clearly  as  a  whole  volume 
would  do,  the  leading  principles  of  his  report, 
and  the  striking  difference  of  his  views,  from  the 
viesvs  of  those  who  a'e  so  fond  of  quoting  him. — 
Speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  he  says, 
"  riiere  may  also  be  this  argument  in  favour  of 
an  increase  of  duty.  The  object  is  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  claim  decisive  encouragement, 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  leaves  no 
room  to  upjirehend  any  inconvenience  on  the  tcore 
of  su/ifily,  from  such  an  increase."  Now  what 
does  this  amount  to,  but  in  other  words,  to  say 
til  t  no  augmentation  of  duty  on  any  article  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing,  should  ever  be 
made  so  Iiigh,  as  to  subject  us  to  the  hazard  of  a 
s  tiuty  supply,  or  to  the  manifest  privation  and 
t; luble  which  would  accrue  from  our  having  to 
wait  for  it,  until  we  could  get  it  of  home  make. 
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Yet  the  men  who  clu..u  Mv.  iij.n.ilton's  opinions 
as  their  own,  would  not  only  subject  us  to  all 
this  risk  and  inconvenience,  bat  compel  us  to 
pay  for  their  schooVuii..  while  learning  to  fabri- 
cate the  very  articles  of  which  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived, by  the  political  selt-murder,  now  proffer- 
red  for  our  acceptance. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Secretary's  tariff.  On 
ard'-nt  spirits,  he  recomnienckd  a  duty  of  no  more 
than  2  cents  per  gallon,  of  the  first  class  of  proof, 
anu  a  proporiionate  increase  on  those  ot  higher 
proof— on  malt  liquors,  8  cents  a  gallon   gener- 

alh.  ...  wpfpr^  heart,  from    the  prospect  of  the   enormous    op 

powdei     and  wafers  j^^    ^^-^^^  ^1^,,,^   j^^j,,  agriculture  and  . 


ton  any  opinions  in  regard  to  the  encouragement 
■)f  nianutactures,  at  all  resemblin.ii  such  as  are 
continually  hawked  about  the  country  for  his,  I 
can  only  say  that  such  man  has  at  least  50  per 
cent,  more  ot  that  very  efficient  commodity  call- 
ed impudence,  than  would  suffice  to  effect  any 
purpose,  towards  the  achieven,ent  of  which  the 
said  article  was  the  material  of  chief  value. 
Yours  very  truly, 

RURIS  CONSULTUS. 

P.  S.  One  more  letter  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  shall 
be  done  ;  for   I  confess  to  you,  that  1  am   sick  at 


The  duty  on  starch,  hair 
he  advised  tube  raised  to  15  per  cent 

Sa  Iclo  h  he  proposed  toclass  among  articles  ra- 
ted at  10  per  cent  —and  as  to  drillings,  tickenlen- 
berg  dowiass,  canvass,  brown  rolls,  bagging, 
and  all  low  priced  linens,  he  merely  suggests—] 
•without  urging  it,  that  the  duty  should  be  raised 
to  75  per  cent. 

As  to  cotton,  he  actually  recommended  a  re- 
peal of  the  existing  duty  of  3  cents  per  lb. ;  and 
advises  tliat  the  7 i  per  cent,  on  certain  kinds  of 
cotton  goods,  should  no  be  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  which  cotton  was  the    principal  material. 


pression    witti  wnicn   aotn  agr 

merce  are  threatened,  by  this  new  tariff  bill. 


ACtRI  CULTURE. 


VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

Re/iorC  of  the  committee  afilioiyitedto  firefiare  for 
puhtkatinyi  an  account    of  the  second  Freder- 
icksburg Jgricultural  Shoiu  and  Fair. 
The  committee  congratulate  the  Society,  and 

r-  their  fellow  citizens  at  large,  upon  the  proud  re 

Th""'on"lv''pi'otection'w'hich  he  proposed   for  suit  of    he  SLCOnd  Show   of  the    Fredericksburg 
...anufactured  wool,  was  a  small  bounty,  for  im-  AgncuUural  Society.     The  pleasing  anticipations 
Drovine  the  breed  of  sheep  instead  of  a  duty  ! !  to  indulged  in,  after  the   Show  ot  last  year,  have 
he  derived  from  the  addition  of  2  per  cent,  on  been  more  than  realized  on  the  recent  occasion, 
carpets  and  carpeting.  Notwithstanding  the   badness  of  the  weather 

The  raw  material  silk,  he  recommended  to  ex-  during  the  greater  part  ot  the  two  previous  days, 
emDt  from  all  duty,  leaving  the  existing  rate  of  must  have  prevented  the  attendance  ot  many 
5  Der  cent  on  manufactured  silk  to  stand  as  it  who  lived  at  a  distance,  yet  the  concouise  ot 
;'  '^  ■  spectators  was  much  greater  than  had  been  wit- 

The  existing  duty  of  12A  per  cent,  on  glass,  and  nessed  on  any  occasion  in  this  town  for  many 
10  per  cent,  on  gun  powder,  he  deemed  quite  suf-  )  ears.     Great  giatification  was  expressed  on  all 


jicient 

as 

5  per  cent,  he  propi 

In  regard  to  refined  sugars  and  chocolate,  he 
recommended  that  a  draw  back  of  the  duty  on 
tlie  raw  mater  al  should  be  allowed  on  the  expor- 
tation ;  and  that  2  cents  per  lb.  should  be  laid  on 
imported  chocolate,  instead  of  the  existing  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  ad  vah'rem. 

Nothing  was  done  by  Congress  with  this  report 


which  manifested  itself  among 


tent      That  on  paper  he  also  thought  as  high  hands,  at  tlie  spirit 

kneed  be  •  and  on  printed  books,  the  dutv  ofjthis  very  unusual  assemblage  ot  amateur  agricul- 

)er  cent,  he  proposed  to  raise  to  10  per  cent.      turists.     The  Society  gained  an  accession  of  7i 


members — many  of  them  men  of  established  re- 
putation in  their  profession.  Indeed,  the  benefit 
both  to  town  and  country,  has  now  become  so 
obvious  to  all,  that  it  is  hojjed  and  believed,  that 
very  lew  who  are  within  reach  of  it,  will  hereaf- 
ter withhold  their  aid  from  an  institution  which 
has  been  languishing  for  several  years  under  all 


but  a  year  after  at  their  next  session,  upon  find-,  those  discouragements  resulting  from  the  .uke- 
ineraore  revenue  necessary,  they  again  called  warmness  and  apathy  of  the  very  class  tor  whose 
upon  the  Secretary  by  a  resolution  dated  8th ! chief  advantage  it  was  originally  organized.— 
March    1792.  to  say   what   would   be  the    mosti  Hut  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  these  obstacles  ap 


eligible  mode  of  raising  the  supplies.  On  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  he  reported,  and  named 
the  three  following  modes,  viz.  selling  United 
States'  stock — loan,  and  additional  taxes  and  du- 
ties— the  last  of  which  he  preferred. 

After  remarking  that  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, are  always  greatly  injured  by  frequent 
and  unexpected  alterations  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  the  objects  of  trade,  and  regretting  that  so 
early  a  resort  to  new  demands,  on  the  mercantile 
class,  should  be  the  made— he  concludes  the  sub 
ject  ol  the  additional  duties  which  he  recom- 
jnends,  by  the  following  paragraph. 

"  The  addition  of  2i  per  cent,  to  the  duty  on 
the  mass  of  articles  now  rated  at  5  per  cent." 
(among  which  were  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
nianufactures  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  linens,  books, 
&c.)  "  will  constitute  an  important,  though  not 
an  extensive  augmentation.  Nevertheless  it  is 
proposed,  thct  it  shall  be  but  temjiorary,  and  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  expectation,  that  the 
oeuse  for  having  recourse  to  it,  will  not  be  of  ve 
vy  long  continuance  !" 

It  is  needless  to  add  farther  quotations  to  prove 
the  position  with  which  I  commenced.  They 
speak  a  language  which  a  child  may  understand; 
and  it  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  read  them 
deliberately,  and  afterwards  assert  that  there  is 
iM.t  slightest  grounds  for  impjotingto  Mr.  Hamil- 


The  Show  took  place  on  the  12th  and  13th  No- 
vember, on  the  ground  that  was  occupied  for  the 
same  purpose  last  year,  in  the  lots  of  .Mr.  John 
S  Thornton,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  town. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Stock,  and  was  closed  with  an  address  from  James 
M.  Garnett,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  second  day  was  occupied  with  the  exa- 
mination of  Agricultural  Implements,  trial  of 
Ploughs,  and  an  exhiuition  of  Domestic  Manu- 
factures. This  latter  display  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  been  on  the  ground  where  the 
other  exhibitions  were  made,  but  on  the  eve  of 
the  occasion  it  was  determined,  with  a  view  to 
the  better  accommodation  ot  the  ladies,  whose 
presence  was  earnestly  desired,  that  it  should 
rake  place  in  the  Town  Ha;l.  This  unfortunate 
step  deprived  the  exhibitioi.  of  much  of  its  splen 
dor.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  size  of  the  room, 
and  the  total  absence  of  counters  on  which  to  ex- 
pose the  goods,  many  of  them  could  not  be  shown 
to  advantage  ;  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  who 
anxiously  pressed  in,  that  hundredr  were  com- 
jielled  to  retire  without  being  able  to  gratify  their 
laudable  curiosity.  I'ne  committee  indulge  the 
hope,  that  on  a  future  occasion,  their  brethren 
will  profit  by  the  experience  of  this,  and  adopt 
better  regulations.  This  day  was  closed  with 
the  distribution  of  Premiums  on  the  ground — and 
the  show,  notwithstanding  some  little  drawbacks, 
the  natural  consequence  of  inexperience  in  those 
things,  terminated  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying 
to  all  who  witnessed  it. 

The  following  condensed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Premiums  were  awarded, 
is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  several  Commit- 
tees. 

Horses,  Mans  and  Colts. 

A  Silver  Pitcher,  with  an  emblematic  device 
and  inscription,  value  §30,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Graves,  of  Louisa,  for  his  horse  Florizel, 
11  years  old,  got  by  old  Florizel,  out  of  a  Sjjiead 
Eagle  mare,  as  the  best  Stallion.  But,  the  Com- 
mittee remark  that  had  Judge  Stewart,  of  Staun- 
ton, been  a  member  of  the  Society,  his  horse 
Eagle,  which  was  shewn  by  Mr.  James  '''.oleman, 
of  Orange,  would  have  had  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee. 

A  Silver  Pitcher,  value  g25,  with  inscription 
and  device,  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  (iraves,  for 
his  Mare  -fth  of  July,  four  veais  old,  a  full  sister 
to  Florizel,  as  the  best  brood  mare. 

A  Sih'er  Pitcher,  value  j525,  with  device  and 
inscription,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Ash- 
ton  of  King  George,  for  the  best  saddle  horse,  a 
Bay  (ielding. 

A  Silver  Goblet,  value  §17,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Jeremian  Wilson,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  his 
Colt  Premium,  two  years  old — got  by  Friend- 
ship, out  of  a  Hyatoga  mare,  as  the  best  colt  ex- 
hibited. 

N.  B.  There  were  shown  7  Stallions — 10  sad- 
dle Horses  and  Mares — 7  Brood  Mares,  and  9 
Colts.  There  were  several  other  fine  animals 
brought  upon  the  ground,  and  intended  to  be  ex- 


pear,  at  last,  to  be  nearly  overcome  by  the  irre 
sistible  evidence  of  such  facts  as  speak  both  to 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  all  who  have 
paid  the  least  attention  to  them.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  farmer  of  any  standing,  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  Fredericksburg,  but  has  become  a 
member  ;  and  many  of  those  whose  means  are 
most  limited,  are  among  the  most  zealous  con- 
tiibutors  to  the  continuance  and  prosperity  of 
the  society.  Several  patriotic  individuals  of 
other  professions  have  also  united  in  support  ot 
the  good  cause  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion,  and  good  housewifery  of  the 
town  and  adjacent  country,  have  not  only  mani- 
fested their  cordial  good  wishes  for  our  success, ^ ^ 

but  have  made  such  a  display  of  theii  tas.^  ,  their  jjiji^jted^  but  were  excluded  by  the  rules  of  theSO' 
industry,  and  their  skill,  in  the  number,  kind  andS^igty^  for  not  being  entered  in  time.  It  is  hoped, 
quality  of  the  articles  of  household  manufacture  jj^at  gentlemen  intending  to  exhibit  Stock  on   a 


exhibited  by  them  on  the  late  occasion,  as  re 
fleets  lasting  honor,  both  on  themselves  and  on 
the  country  of  which  they  are  the  brightest  and 
mostly  highly  valued  ornaments.  With  such  sup- 
port, and  such  encouragement,  the  sons  of  agri- 
culture need  fear  nothing.  Let  them  only  do 
their  pari  towards  the  promotion  of  good  husban 
dry 


future  occasion,  will  be  more  attentive  to  their 
own  interest,  and  comply  in  time  with  the  riiles 
of  the  Society. 

Horned  Cattle. 
A  Silver  Pitcher,  value  S25,  was  awarded  to 
Col.  George  Love,  of  Fauquier,  for  his  Bull,  Co- 
and  they  may  feelthe  most  perfect  reliance  i  met,  ihe  only  one  exhibited. 

A  beautilul  Silver  Cream  Cu/i,  value  820,  was 


.1  the  perseverance  and  fidelity  with  which  their 
wives,  and  daughters,  and  sisters,  will   perform , awarded  to  Mr.    Thomas   B.   Harton,  of  Frede- 
theirs,  in  the  same  truly  honorable  cause.  jricksburg,  for  the  best  Milch  Cow. 
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"k  Silver  Cream  Cttfi,  value  §15,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  William  Bernard,  of  Mansfield,  tor  the 
second  best  Milch  Cow. 

A  Silver  Cream  Cu/i,  value  Sl~t  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Bernard,  for  the  best 
heifer. 

A  Cup,  value  S20,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander SorrcU,  of  Fredericksburg,  for  the  best 
Beef. — if/*  This  beef  was  raised  in  Culpepper, 
by  captain  John  Turner,  and  sold  by  him,  with  a 
drove,  to  Mr.  borrell. 

S/iee/i. 

Two  Cups  of  the  value  of  §15  each,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Travellers'  Rest, 
for  a  Ram  and  Ewe.  They  were  the  only  two 
exhibited. 

A  Cup,  value  ^IS,  was  awarded  to  Capt.  Wm. 
Jackson,  Jr.  of  Spotsylvania,  for  the  best  Mut- 
ton. 


A  Cup,  value  S15,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Smallev,  for  his  Boar,  being  the  only  one  shown. 

A   Cup,  value   V)15,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ho 
race    Haislip,  for  his  Sow,  being  the  only    one 

■iliown. 

.Agricultural  Implements. 
A  Cup,  with  device  and  inscription,  value  JsIj, 
was  awarded  to  Mr  J.i!  ob  Ciore,  of  Fredericks- 
'nn;.5,  for  an  impro\  ed  Whea  Fan,  the  only  one 
iliown.  The  superior  excellence  of  this  Wheat 
Fan  principally  consists  in  the  ease  with  whicli 
motion  iscomnuinicaled  to  the  sifter.  The  com- 
mittee respectfully  1  ecommend  Mr.  Gore  to  their 
brother  agriculturists,  as  an  ingenious  and  de- 
serving mechanic. 

A  discretionary  premium  rif  s^lO,  was  awatdul 
to  Capt.  Wm.  Jackson,  Jr  for  a  verv  cheap  and 
excellent  Machine  tor  sowing  and  rolling  at  the 
same  time,  small  grass  seed.  The  whole  cost 
of  this  machine  will  probably  not  exceed  S6  or 
fj,  and  may  be  made  by  any  common  carpenter. 
A   discretionary  Premium  of  g5  was  awarded 

'f>  Mr.   Minor,    of    Hanover,    for  a    Diill 

I'lough,    for  planting  Corn — being  the  same,  a 
model  of  which  was  shown  last  vear. 

Although  the  Ploughs  exhibited  by  Messrs 
McCorniick  &  Stewart  were  excellent,  the  Com- 
mittee awarded  no  Premium — as  they  considered 
Mr.  McCormick's  almost  identically  a  similar 
Plough  to  the  one  for  v.'liich  he  obtained  a  Pre- 
mium.lastyear — and  Mr.  Stewart's  three  Ploughs 
lothing  more  than  good  imitations  of  McCor 
nick's. 

The  model  of  a  very  ingenious  Machine  for 
r."ceivingand  saving  \\"htat  from  the  scythe,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Banks,  of  Stafford  ;  but 
.ting  a  model  only,  the  committee  did  not  deem 
liemselvcs  authorised  to  award  a  Premium  for 
it ;  although,  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  without 
an  actual  trial,  they  were  disposed  to  think  very 
favourably  of  its  utility. 

An  improved  Machine  for  getting  out  Wheat, 
Barley,  Rye,  and  Oats,  and  for  grinding  grain, 
made  by  Mr.  William  Boadler,  of  Culpepper, 
unluckily  arrived  too  late  in  the  evening  of  '.he 
second  day  to  be  examined;  but  those  who  have 
actually  tried  it,  speak  hi;;lily  of  its  power  to 
do  all  that  the  improvement  promises  for  it. 

As  some  surprise  may  be  felt  at  our  commit- 
tees having  awarded  Premiums  where  there  was 
no  competition — viz:  in  the  cases  of  the  Bull, 
Ram,  Ewe,  Boar,  Sow,  and  Wheat  Fan — we  beg 
If,  to  assign  their  reasons.  It  is  simplv  the 
hope,  (a  forlorn  one,  we  fear,)  that  by  this  means 
they  may  at  last  stimulate  the  pioprietorsof  fine 
Stock — at  least  those  who  live  at  no  gr-eat  dis- 
■uicc,  to  send  some  of  them  to  our  Exhibitions. 

t 


Their  most  unaccountable  neglect  in  this  particu 
lar,  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  our  Brother  Far 
mers  to  the  North,    'vhose  fine  displays  of  every 
kind   of  Stock,  at  all  their    Agricultural    Shows 
and   Fairs,  have  deservedly  acquired    for   them 
such  well  merited  jiiaise  and  distinction. 


Domestic  Manufactures. 

Catpets. — There  were  7  specimens  exhibited, 
all  excellent.  A  silver  Cup,  value  %\i,  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hawes,  of  Culpepper, 
for  the  best. 

Table  Cloths. — There  were  7  specimens  exhi- 
bited. A  pair  of  Sugar  Tongs,  value  S5,  were 
awarded  to  Mrs.  F.  Hawes,  of  Culpepper,  for  the 
best — a  beautiful  Linen  Damask,  wrought  from 
Flax,  raised  by  Dr.  Aylett  Hawes. 

Bed-Ticks — Five  specimens  were  exhibited. 
The  Piemium  of  1  doz  Tea  Spoons,  value  %m, 
was  awarded  to  Mrs  F.  Hawes,  of  Culpepper,  for 
the  best. 

Counterpaiies,  wool  and  cotton  mixed. — Fif- 
teen specimens  were  exhibited.  A  Silver  Soup 
Spoon,  of  the  value  of  Sl2  50,  was  awarded  to 
Mrs. McCormick,  of  Fauquier,  fortlie  best. 

Counter/ianes  of  Cotton. — Forty  specimens 
were  shown.  A  Silver  Soup  Spoon,  value  §11  80 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Buckner,  of  Carolina, 
for  the  best. 

Hearth  Rugs. — Five  specimens  were  exhibit- 
ed. The  Premium  of  a  pair  of  Sugar  Tongs, 
\  alue  o5,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Cady,  of 
Fredericksburg,  for  the  best — wrought  entirely 
of  domestic  materials. 

Butter. — Fifteen  specimens  were  exhibited  ' 
n  of  which  vvereso  excellent  that  the  Cnmini' 
tee,  although  they  made  repeated  and  pleasing 
trials,  could  not  conscientiously  decide  which 
was  the  best.  They  therefore  declined  awarding 
any  premium  for  Butter ! — They  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  respectable  Housewives  who  have 
shown  so  much  skill  in  the  preparation  of  this  de- 
licious article,  to  send  a  portion  of  the  products 
of  their  Dairy  to  the  Fredericksburg  market, 
where  the  supply  is  by  no  means  abundant  or  re- 
gular, and  where  a  good  quality  always  com- 
mands a  good  price. 

Cheese. — Three  specimens  only  were  exhibit- 
ed. A  Preniium  of  Six  Tea  S])Oons,  value  g5, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Benton  for  the  best,  .t 
was  made  on  the  Farm  of  President  Monroe,  in 
Loudon.  ^ The  manufacture  of  Cheese  is  yet  in 
its  infancy  in  this  State;  but  from  the  specimens 
shown,  and  from  the  spirit  of  emulation  already 
awakened,  we  look  forward  to  an  early  day, 
when  onr  Tables  will  be  independent  of  a  foreign 
supply  for  this  article.  Tht-  sjjecimen  shown  by 
Mr.  Waller  HoUaday,  promised  to  be  very  fine 
when  it  shall  attain  more  age. 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
The  rich  variety  and  superior  excellence  of 
the  articles  for  which  premiums  were  offered,  so 
far  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  committee  ; 
and  our  meritorious  housewives  displayed  so  lau- 
dable an  emulation  in  sending  forward  for  exhi 
Ijition  a  great  number  of  beautiful  articles  for 
which  no  premiums  were  offered,  that  the  com- 
mittee gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  power  given 
them  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  in  awarding  the 
following  discretionary  premiums,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  high  stn>e  of  the  value  of  o\ivh;u.ie- 
hold  manufactuns  and  the  great  merit  of  those 
ladies  who  have  thus  set  so  laudable  an  example 
to  our  country — Viz 

To  Mr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  of  Fauquier,  for  the 
2d  best  Carpet,  $5. 

To  Mrs.  Byrd,  of  Stafford,  for  the  2d  best 
Hearth  Rug,  ia4. 


To  Col.  (Jeo.  Love,  of  Fauquier,  fot.  a  pair  of 
black  Worsted  Stockings,  wrought  by  his  daugh- 
ter, S2  50. 

To  Mr.  JohnS.  Slaughter,  of  Culpepper,  for 
pan-of  10-4  Blankets,  §5. 

To  Mr.  Wm  Slaughter,  of  Culpepper,  one  pair 
do.  S3.  i    ff    >         I 

To  Miss  Dorcas  Horn,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  a 
fine  wove  Valen,  $2  50. 

To  Miss  Sarah M.  Horn,  of  Do.  for  Do.  §2  50. 

^  To  Miss Noel,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  a  Bed 

Canopy  of  singular  fineness  and  beauty,  S2  50. 

To.  .Mr.  Hezekiah  Ellis,  of  Spotsylvania,  for 
a  piece  of  linen  drilling,  ^2  50. 

To  Miss Dermitt,  for  a  Valen,  S2  50. 

To  Mrs.  John  B.  Woodford,  of  Caroline,  for  a 
Toilet  Cover,  ^2  50. 

To  Miss  Ann  Seddon,  of  Fredericksburg,  dit- 
to, S2  50. 

To  Miss Andrews,  for  a  piece  of  domes- 
tic Plaid,  §2  50. 

To  Miss  Dorcas  Bryant,  for  do.  do.  55. 

To  Mrs.  Martha  Fitzluigh,  of  Fauquier,  for  a 
piece  of  Swansdown  Vesting,  two  pieces  of  Plaid 
and  one  piece  of  Satteen,   g5. 

To  Miss  Susan  Parrott,  of  Fredericksburg,  for 
a  pair  of  richly  wrought  Crickets,  S2. 

I'here  were  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  not  named,  which  excited  general  at- 
tention— particularly  two  specimens  of  thread 
Lace  of  singular  fineness,  wrought  by  Miss  Nan- 
cy Seddon  of  Stafford,  and  a  piece  of  blue  Cassi- 
nett,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Hawes,  the  successful 
competnr  lor  the  three  first  articles  on  the 
above  list,  which  the  committee  deemed  the 
finest  specimen  of  domestic  cloth  they  had  ever 
seen. 


OFFICAL  ACCOUNT 

Of  the   Proceedings  of  the  Fredericksburg  .4gri- 

cultural   Society  at  their  late  meeting ;  and  of 

their  Agricultural  Sho%u. 

The  Society  met,  according  to  notice,  at  the 
Indian  Queen  Tavern,  a"^  9  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  Nove.nber,  and  continued  its 
session  by  adjournments,  until  the  evening  of 
the  13th. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Jdmes  M  Garnett,  President ;  John  Taliaferro, 
(of  Hagley,)  Vice  President ;  William  F.  Gray, 
Secretary ;  John  T  Ford,  Assistant  Secretary  ; 
U.S.  Chew,  Treasurer. 

Corresp  0  n  ding  Co  m  m  it  tee. 

John  Taliaferro,  Robert  Lewis,  Garrit  Minor, 
Enoch  Mason,  William  F.  Gray. 

The  following  Committees  for  awarding  Pre- 
miums were  appointed  by  the  president,  viz. : 
On  Horses,  Mares  and  Colts. 

Francis   W.  Taliafero,  James   Smock,    Wm. 
C.  Willis,  Geo.  N.Grymes,  Wm.  Bernard. 
On  Bc'f  Bulls,  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers. 

John  T?liaf<  rro,  Gei..  Hamilton,  Geo.  Banks, 
Geo.  Buckner,  Enoch  Mason. 

On  Mutton,  Shce/i  and  Hogs. 

Robert  Lewis,  Geo.  Love,  John  T.  Ford,  John 
Dade,  Wm  Richardson. 

On  Domestic  Manufactures. 
Geo.   Hamilton,    Horace    Marshall,   John    S. 
Wellford,  Alex.  F.  Rose,  John  Graves. 

On  Jgricultural  Im/ilements,  and  trial  of 
Ploughs. 
Wm.  Bernard,  F  W.  Taliaferro,  Thos.  Brown, 
W.ilterHoUaday,  John  G.  Stuart. 
Marshulls. 
Wm.   Jackson,  Jr.  Henry  Thompson,  Robert 
Ellis. 
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Ordered,  That  H.  Marshall  and  J.  T.  Ford,  be 
appointed  a  committee  lor  settling  any  accounts, 
that  may  be  brought  against  the  Society,  tor  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

Ordered,  That  the  Treasurer  pay  the  amount 
of  the  discretionary  premiums,  awarded  by  the 
several  Committees,  either  to  the  successful  can- 
didates, or  other  persons  authorised  to  receive 
thera. 

On  motion  of  "Major  J.  Richards, 

Ordered,  That  the   Trrasuier  pay  the  sum  of 
S2    to  the  Ploughman,  (John,  the  slave  of  Mr.  we  have  three  blacksmiths  in  this  town  ;  and  my 
U.    Thompson,)    who   assisted   in    the   trial    of ! hogs  cat  up  all  the  ashes  or  cinders  \.\Ky  make  ; 


[February  13,  1824. 


I  add  my  experience  since  the  foregoing  was 
published;  which  has  been  uniformly  similar. 

In  the  2tl  volume,  page  32,  near  the  close  of  a 
very  valuable  communication  from  Mr.  De  Gru- 
cliy,  of  Northumberland,  in  our  state  ;  who  fat- 
tens great  numbers  of  Swine,  prepared  at  first 
with  wash  from  a  large  distillery,  and  finally  fat- 
ted with  Indian  corn ;  the  following  important  in  - 
formation  will  be  found.  The  whole  communica- 
tion is  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  farmer. 

"  Dry  Rollen  Wood  is  a  good  thing;  but  I  will 
take  the  libeity  to  mention  what  I  think  a  better  ; 


Ploughs. 

The  President  having  retired — Capt.  R.  Lewis 
in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Col  Geo.  Love,  seconded  by  Ma- 
jor J  Richards — it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
voted  to  their  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
for  their  laborious  services  to  the  Society  : — and 
that  a  cup,  with  appropriate  devices  be  pre- 
sented to  each  of  them  :  that  for  the  President  to 


we  haul  it  into  the  pens  by  cart  loads,  and  the 
hogs  will,  you  observe  by  the  Rotten  lluod — 
devour  this  at  tinies  with  more  avidity  than  their 
ordinary  food." 

The  carbonated  cinders  contain  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  rotten  wood;  and  perhaps  in  great- 
er proportions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every  farmer 
can  readily  obtain  the  latter  ;  and  many  can  pro- 
cure the  former.  It  is  anxiously  desirable  that 
a  preventive   so    efficacious  as   either  has    been 


be  of  the  value  of  pO,  and  those  lor  the  Secretary  I  fo""tl   '«  be,  may   not   be   unwisely  and  fatally 
and  Treasurerof  the  value  of  glO  each— and  that  joverlooked    and  iieglected.     Nothing  in   human 


be  seen  and  felt,  on  each  side,  without.  When 
these  prevail  to  any  great  degree,  or  the  inside  of 
the  hock  feels  puffed  or  flabby,  instead  of  close,  dry 
and  elastic,  it  is  the  certain  indication  of  hard 
service  ;  and  although  it  is  often  neglected,  even 
by  dealers,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
examine  the  hocks  minutely.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  Bracken,  for  their  being  safely  cura- 
ble, by  excision,  as  well  as  windgalls,  of  which 
1  entertain  no  doubt,  although  I  have  never 
experienceti  it.  When  they  are  large,  they 
occasion  lameness,  particularly  at  intervals.  I 
have  seen  heavy,  overgrown,  three  year  olds, 
although  they  had  never  been  worked,  trou- 
bled  with  bog-spavins. 

A  cubb  is  a  spavin  situated  along  the  back 
part  of  the  hock,  just  below  the  elbow,  or  ex- 
tremity. It  runs  tapering  downwards.  After 
the  curb  has  been  extirpated  by  fire,  I  have 
usually   seen  the  horse  go  lame. 

Thorough  fiin.  A  tumour  or  wind-gall,  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  hock  behind,  which  may 
be  pressed   by  the   finger  to  either  side. 

Cujified- hocks,  for^nerly  named  by  Blunder- 
ville,  hough  bony.      This 


s  IS  a    swelling  on  the 
point  of  the   hocks  become  callous.     It  is  the 
tlie  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  procure  them  out  I ^it  is  invariably  infallible  ;  b"t  the ^xpei-im'ent; general   case    of    kickers,    v^Uch    wound    their 
--------  ^  'issoeasy  and  cheap  that  the  most   incredulous  P°cks,  by  striking  against  hard  bodies. 

should  be  induced  to  give  it  fair  trial.  Cleanele-I  -Pardons  are  hard  tumours  upon  the  bending 
vated  sties  or  pens,  dry  litter  and  a  small  enclo-i°f  ''^^  l^^'^'  ""  '^e  outside.  They  arise,  in  man- 
sure,  adjacent  to  the  pens,  for  air  and  exercise,  i^S'^'^'  horses,  from  their  having  been  kept  too 
and  a  moderate,  but  constant  supply  oi  salt,  no  ™"<='*  "P°" 'l'^""  haunches,  and  occasion  lame- 
doubt    add  to   the  efficacy  of  the  preventive. —  ift^ss. 

The  diseases  I  have  seldom  known  to  be  cured.'  Sickle-hams,  or  sickle-hough.s,  in  horses,  may 
The  most  formidable  of  them  are  sudden,  violent,  ^^  compared  to  knock,  or,  nap-knees  in  mei». 
and  rapidly  fatal,  never  allowing  time  for  reme-  "^^^  legs  bend,  the  hocks  approach  each  other, 
dies.     Their  victims  are  unexpectedly  rfor  gra-  and    the  feet  are   thrown  out.     It   is  an  indica- 


of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes. 

W.  F.  GRAY,  Sec. 

From  the  Philadel.  ylmerican  Daily  Advertiser. 


FATTING  SWINE. 

Bklmont,  Dec.  10,  1823 
Mr.  Paulson — Several  of  my  neighbors  have 


recently  suficred  heavy  losses, 'by  diseases  fatal! dual  approaches  are  unperceived,)  attacked  with  '^"^"  of  weakness,  as  is  every  other  breach  of 
to  fatting  swine  ;  when  preventive  precautions  the  last  paroxysms,  before  their  danger  is  de- P''°P°'''^'°".-  '?"^'''  "p''ses,  when  young,  are  of- 
had   not   been  taken.     With  the   view  to   avert  cisively  known.  te"    '.a"ie  in  the  hocks,  and  will  cut  themselves, 


such  mistortunes,  when  I  farmed,  on  an  exten- 
sive tcale  previously  to  and  since  the  revolution- 
ary war,  I  tried  many  experimints  in  precaution- 
ary measures,  as  well  as  in  cures  1  most  fre- 
quently failed  in  the  latter  ;  but  at  length  I  ad- 
verted to  my  having  been  informed  of  a  simple 
preventive ;  which  I  can  confidently  declare,  has, 
with  me  always  succeeded.  That  I  might  be 
certain  of  this  point,  I  have  fortified  my  recol- 
lection by  inquiry  of  an  old  farming  laborer, 
who  is  yet  in  my  employ,  and  who  had  the 
charge  of  fatting  my  hogs,  in  pens,  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  time  since  the  close 
of  that  war.  He  recollects  the  loss  of  one  hog 
only;  and  that  by  improper  feeding.  I  deem  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  re-publish  ;  under  a  hope 
that  the  subject  of  it  may  be  as  beneficial  to  oth- 
ers as  it  has  been  to  me;  part  of  a  note  to  a 
communication  1  made  to  The  Philadetfihia  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture,  March  Sth, 
U8C8 ;  see  vol.  1st.  Memoirs  of  the  Society — 
page  229. 

"  But  sour  food  is  the  most  grateful  and  ali- 
inenlary  to  swine.  One  gallon  of  sour  wash, 
gets  further  than  two  of  sweet."  I  mean  the 
■wash  acidulated  to  the  degree  required  for  dis- 
'tillation — not  acetous. 

"  Dry  Horn  n  Wood  should  be  constantly  in 
the  ;'ens,  that  the  hogs  when  confined  for  fat- 
ting, may  eat  it  at  pleasure.  Nature  points  out 
this  absorbent,  (or  whatever  it  may  be,)  as  a 
remedy,  or  preventive.  They  will  leave  their 
food  Utdevour  the  rotten  wood,  when  they  require 
it.  1  have  not  lost  a  fatting  hog  for  more  than  30 
years,  when  I  used  it,  but  have  suffered  by  ne 
gletting  it.  Some  of  my  neighbors  met  with  fre- 
fjueiit  loss:  of  fatting  hogs  till  I  informed  them 
ol  my  pricticc  ;  of  which  1  was  told  by  a  woman 


vely •  1  J-         i_ 

Pigs  and  sheep  are  subject  to  sudden  and  Jncu-  ""'^'"'^'^"'^'"S  they  appear  to  go  wide.  They 
rable  maladies.  ,are   reckoned  speedy. 

Preventives  are,  therefore,  of  the  first  impor-!  Sallenders  are,  behind,  the  same  as  niallen- 
tance.  Professed  cures  are,  too  often,  mere  ^^''^  before.  Rat-tails,  scratches,  crown-scab^ 
quackeries   in  relation  to  both   these  estimable  grease,    ijfc.    are   all    visible  enough,  or  to    be 


felt  upon   the    shank,  coronet,  and  pasterns. 

What  has  been  said  of  knocking  before,  ap 
plies  exactly  to  cutting  behind.  Good  shape 
and  condition  are  a  security  against  this.  A 
saddle-horse  ought  to  be  frigate-built,  sharp 
in  the  keel,  and  spreading  behind,  in  the  quar- 
ters ;  of  course,  he  ought  to  go  wide  behind. 
When  a  wide  going  horse  cuts,  it  indicates 
weakness  in  the  loins 

To  go  hammer  and  fiinchers.  is  to  overreach. 


parts  of  our  stock. 

RICHARD  PETERS 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

On    the  APPkLATIVES,    QUALITIES,    HABITS  AND 
DEFECTS  OF  HORSES. 

(  Concluded  from  JVo.  46,  fiageo&5,  Fol.  5.  J 

Stifled,  or  lame  in  the  stifle.  The  stifle  is 
the  knee  pan  of  the  thigh;  the  ligaments,  by 'and  strike  the  hinder  toe  upon  the  fore  heel; 
which  it  is  articulated  to  the  great  bone  of  the  the  wound  thus  occasioned  was  formerly  called 
hock,  are  sometimes  overstretched,  and  the  an  attaint.  A  horse  which  throws  his  haunches 
stifle-bone  mav  be  moved,  in  all  directions,  by  «'t''l  forward  inaction,  may  occasionally  strike 
the  hand.  Tlie  horse  will  go  lame,  and  onlyjthe  heel  of  the  fore  shoes,  and  such  frequently 
touch  the  ground  with  his  toe.  do  it;    but  those    which  do  it    at  every  stroke, 

lione  sjiavins  are,  in  the  hind,  what  splents  and  discover  it  by  the  noise  their  shoes  make, 
are  in  the  forelegs,  but  always  of  much  worse  are  very  dangerous  to  ride  ;  in  fact,  fit  for  no- 
consequence,  because  usually  nearer  the  joint. jthing  but  draught.  When  the  thigh  is  too  long. 
They  are  to  be  felt  on  the  inside  of  the  hough,  and  tlic  angle  formed  by  the  hock  too  exten- 
or  hock.  They  are  said  to  be  hereditary,  as'sive,  the  horse  is  subject  to  spavins,  from  the 
well  as  acquired  by  strains,  the  signification jtoo  great  weight  thrown  upon  the  hocks,  also 
of   which  perhaps,  is,  that  a  horse  may  be  pre- [to   over /each. 

disposed  to   them,    by    a   natural    moistness  of|     The   string  halt,    called   by   the  old  farriers, 
constitution   and  laxity   of  the  tendons.      They|the    mary-ninchcho,    e\ery   one    knows  to  be  a 


occasion  lameness,  either  perpetual,  or  at  inter  1  sudden  and  preternatural  catching  up  one,  or 
vals;  and  as,  nine  times  out  often,  this  is  the|both  the  hinder  legs  in  action.  The  cause,  ob- 
case,  after  a  pretended  cure,  it  is  safest  to  viously  proceeding  from  over  contraction,  no 
hold  them  incurable.  Spavins,  by  the  pain  I  writer,  that  I  know  of,  has  attempted  precisely 
they  occasion,  generally  prevent  a  horse  fromjto  ascertain.  All  receipts  for  its  cure  are  good 
getting  flesh.  I  waste    paper.     In  horses  which   have  it  not  in  a 

Z3o,^' «/inT';>2»,  termed  hy  the  French,  ■vessigona,\\e.ry   high  degree,  it  is  sometim;s  scarcelv  per- 

Iand  improperly  called  blood  spavins  by  our  fai  -  cejitible,  but   visible  enough  after  a   hard  dav's 
Tiers,    are   swellings    like  wind  galls,    ,ituale   in  work.     They  should  stand  in  a  loose  stable,  and 
—  ^ the  hollow  OF  insideof  the  hoek,  and  mayalso'be  as  much  abroad  as  possible.    They  are  not 


No.  47.] 


AMERICAN   FARMER. 


det'incfl  uii.soiuKl.  1  have  hoard  tlii:  laie  Mr. 
Tattersall  say,  he  scarcely  ever  knew  a  striiii; 
halted  horse  wluch  was  not  a  good  oue.  As 
much  is  generally  averied  in  favour  of  rat- 
tailed  ones.  Perhaps  their  whole  tendinous 
system  is  tough,  firm,  and  dry. 

The  crib  h iter,  formerly  called  a  ticker,  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  his  dead  coat,  and 
thin  appearance.  These  horses  will  stand  bi- 
ting at  the  rack,  or  manger,  or  even  at  a  jKist, 
throwing  themselves  backward,  and  sucking  in 
the  air  with  greediness.  It  is  a  habit  acquired 
when  they  are  young,  and  which  never  for 
sakes  them  ;  as  I  have  known  grown  children, 
cf  thirty     years   of    age,     suck     their   tongues. 


avow  my  scepticism  on  this  head,  although 
tiiiison  and  Bartlet  be  of  the  opposite  parly. 
Tliey  might  just  as  well,  in  genera),  1  con- 
ceive, lay  these  giiefs  to  the  charge  of  the  lu- 
nar inliuence.  They  are  often  noiiiing  more 
tlian  the  consequence  of  sudden  and  unusual 
exertion  upon  young  and  tender  fibres,  or  those 
unaccustomed  to  stress  and  action.  1  know  that 
copious  bleeding  and  purging,  much  to  the  credit 
and  emolument  of  the  groom  or  farrier,  arc 
usually  piescribed,  and  with  success;  but  1  have 
.ilso repeatedly  seen  a  loose  stable,  era  foi-tiiiglit's 
run  abroad,  succeed  full  as  well.  So  much  for 
humoure  ivliick  Jiy  about  a  horse;  they  much 
iltener    fly     about     the   brain    of     his    keeper. 
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Crib  b  ters  are  apt  to  ruin  their  teeth.     I  know|Horses  are,  in  truth,  sometimes  subiect  to  rheu-^ 


not  why,  but  I  think  bred  cattle   most   subject 
to  it. 

A  variety  of  rules  have  been  laid  down  to 
determme  the  se,.t  of  lameness  in  horses,  few  of 
■which,  I  believe,  to  be  infallible.  Vei  y  little 
else  is  to  be  discovered   by   the  old  method  of 


matic   pains,    and   the  sciatica,  or  hi))  gout. 

It  is   the  opinion   of  munv,  that   there  is  no 
necessity  tor  great  substance  in   the   shank   and 
pastern,  provided   the  sinew  be   large    and  dis 
tiiict,  and  the   loin   wide  and  good ;    in    whicli, 
it    is    insisted,   the  thief  strength   of  the   horse 


turning  a  horse,  which  is  lame  before,  short  resides.  Baiei  and  Osmer  are  of  this  opinion  ; 
round,  than  that  you  have  increased  his  pain.lbut  X  think  it  scarcely  correct,  since  an  equal 
Osmer  says,  if  a  horse  drags  his  toe  upon  the  i distribution  of  substance  is  obviously  as  ne- 
grouiid,  the  ligaments  of  tlie  shoulder  are  cer-  cessary,  as  of  length.  Osmer,  no  doubt,  in 
tainly  strained,  or  perhaps  even  the  scapula,! tended  to  speak  comparatively  between'  the 
©r  blade-bone  dislocated,  backward  or  forward.: different  species,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
But  strains  of  less  consequence  may  happen  to ;  southern  bred  horse,  with  his  small  hard  shank, 
the  shoulder,  which  are  very  difficult  to  distin- :  and  large,  dry,  and  tough  sinew,  is  able  to 
guish  from  those  seated  in  the  lower  extremi-imove  with  a  much  larger  proportional  weight, 
»ies.  In  such  case,  I  know  of  no  other  rule  by  !than  the  thick  gross  horse  of  these  northern 
■which  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  shoulders,]  countries.  Nevertheless,  to  be  able  to  carry 
than  that  which  I  have  already  noted  in  //G&i,  a |  weight,  a  large    sinew  should    be  attached   to  a 


fewpagesback.  Both  the  hand  and  the  eye  should 
be  sedulously  employed,  in  the  endeavour  to  form 
a  correct  judgment ;  the  former  much  more 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  pastern  joint  should 
be  turned  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  discover 
any  lurking  uneasiness.  The  patient  himself, 
although  unable  to  speak,  will  give  very  plain 
indications,  in  particular,  by  constantly  attempt- 
ir.g  to  favour  the  injured  part.  In  strains  of  the 
coffin  joint,  or   bone  of  the  foot,  the  horse  will 


noted  by  St.  Bel,  in  both  saddle  and  draft  hor- 
ses. Two  extensive  quarters  press  too  much 
upon  the  fore-parts,  and  occasion  the  horse  to 
overreach.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
hitherto  remarked,  that  a  horse  going  wide  be- 
hind, api)ears  to  an  unskilled  observer,  to  be 
aine  of  that  hind-le.g,  upon  which  his  eye  is 
hxed,  notwithstanding  it  be  perfectly  sound; 
l)Ut  so  it  certainly  is. 

The  health  and  condition  of  animals  is  as- 
certained by  the  gloss,  sleekness,  and  evenness 
of  the  coat.  If  the  horse's  hair  stare,  or  .stick 
out,  and  look  dead,  he  is  diseased,  or  ill  fed. 
If  nits  apjjear  upon  the  extremity  of  the  hairs, 
he^  has  been  lately  at   grass. 

The  signs  of  vice  and  ill  nature  in  horses, 
must  be  sought  in  the  eyes  and  countenance. 
X  vicious  horse,  when  he  lays  his  ears  and  looks 
i)ack,  exposes  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  his 
uialicious  intentions  are  very  visibly  painted  in 
his  countenance.  He  stands  commonly  with  his 
neck  fi.<ed,  as  if  prepared  for  offence.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  discriminate.  The  best  na- 
tured  horses  will,  on  the  approach  of  man,  lay 
their  ears,  smile,  for  they  are  most  truly  risi- 
ble animals,  and  move  their  necks  to  and  fro, 
in  a  wanton  and  playful  manner.  There  is  an 
expression  of  nobleness  and  generosity  beaming 
from  the  eye  of  a  good,  and  well  tempered 
horse ;  and  it  is  grievous,  often  to  see  the 
friendly  advances  of  this  excellent,  this  next 
to  human  creature,  treated  with  surly  indiffer- 
ence, or  cruel  stripes. 
Jockies  say. 


,u     \         1    •  -  ■       ,,  -      ."       ^  horse  should  carry  his  head 

shank,  and  joints  proportionally  large;  and  the  hn  a  proper  place,  when  mounted  ;"  how  is  that  > 
whole  supported  by  a  foot  of  compass  sufficient  ISo  that  his  chin,  or  under  jaw,  recline  some- 
to   torm  a  steady  foundation.     It  is  the  result  of ;  what   under  his    windpipe,    and  his   neck   and 

re- 


my  constant  observation,  that  hacks,  with  large 'head  form  a  portion  of  a  circle.    But   this 
bone  under  the  knee,    will  always   endure  most  lates  only  to  a  slow  pace 


rattling  over  the  hard  road 

Horses  formed  too   bulky  upwards,  for  their 

lower  extremities,  are  liable  to  various  accidental 

lameness  and  defects,  merely  from   the  unequal 

-.-..,  ,  pressure  of  their  own  weight.     Hence  wiiidealls 

stand  with   the   toe   only  touching   the   ground. jsplents,    spavins,    and  particularly    crookedness 

In  a  hot  or  surbutcd  foot,   he  will  be  alternate-  of  the  joints.     These,  and  all  early-grown  cattle, 

should  be  put  to  work  very  late,  in  which  case 
they  will  improve;  otherwise  will  seldom  stand 
sound  long.  It  is  a  mathematical  truth,  that  a 
crooked  joint  cannot  be  so  strong  as  a  straight 
one,  as  a  column  is  strong,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
perpendicular. 

There  is  a  certain  reason  why  St  Bel  did 
wrong  in  not  quoting  Osmer  by  name.  In  one 
case,  he  has  very  properly  corrected  him. 
Osmer,  though  an  excellent  writer,  was  a  little 
too  positive.  He  offers  a  method  of  shoeing,  or 
paring  one  side  of  the  foot  of  a  colt,  which  is 
infallibly  to  prevent  his  ever  turning  out  his 
toes.  But  he  erred  in  supposing  the  defect  to  be 
the  mere  consequence  of  early  habit,  since  it  is 
no  doubt  almost  ever  the  result  of  natural  con- 
formation, and  his  proposed  remedy  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  He, 
perhaps,  received  the  opinion  of  the  Stagyrite 
too  literally,  "  that  Nature  never  errs,"  which 
if  predicted  of  her  original  determinations,  is 
unquestionable ;  but  if  of  spontaneous  and  fortu- 
itous action,  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  a  very  just  observation,  that  a  horse 
"  can  scarcely  go  too  wide  behind,"  and,  that 
he  ought  to  be  very  wide  across  the  knee, 
torearin,  thigh,  and  hock.  But  I  have,  as  well 
as  .bracken,  seen  now  and  then  one  which  ex- 
ceeded in  those  particulars,  and  which  were  inapt 
tor  action  in  consequence,  but  robust  and  hard 
'■  eders.  A  horst  ;nust  obviously  lose  strength, 
.  the  hinder  If  .i,s  be  too  far  extended,  and  i 
have  thence  seen  that  ■wavering  of  the  croup, 


ly  changing-,  or  lifting  up  his  feet.  If  a  foot  be 
pricked,  or  gravelled,  or  if  the  shoe  set  hard 
upon  the  soal  or  heel,  or  in  short,  if  the  horse 
have  any  complaint  against  the  smith,  he  will 
frequently  shew  it,  by  setting  the  injured  foot 
Uj  on  the  other.  Going  short,  and  catching  up 
the  feet,  as  if  the  horse  was  treading  upon  hot 
iron,  also  denotes  uneasy  shoes,  or  tender  feet. 
Horses  with  cramped  or  contracted  sinews,  or 
hurt  in  the  knee  joints,  as  post  hacks  frequently 
are,  will  fall  down  suddenl\  in  their  walk.  If 
a  horse  trot  sideways,  sometimes  with  one,  pome- 
times  with  the  othei- foot  first,  or  if  he  perpetually 
tend  to  one  side  of  the  road,  it  shews  universal 
stiffness  froni  hard  labour,  and  the  want  of  a  long 
run  at  grass  Hurts  in  the  loins  are  known  by  a 
rolling  or  wavering  motion  of  the  hind  quarters. 
In  a  sudden  jerk  or  strain  of  the  loins,  the 
horse  will  seem  to  go,  as  it  were,  whole,  and 
fixed  behind,  and  upon  his  heels,  as  if  foot 
foundered  Horses  are  not  so  often  lamed  in 
the  back  sinews,  behind,  as  before;  but  I  have 
known  several  cases  of  the  tendon  of  the  hind 
leg  being  suddenly  letdown,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  by  the  help  of  bandage 
and  astringents,  braced  again  and  placed  in 
ituia  (/uo.  The  symptoms  were,  lameness,  and 
dropping  suddenly  at  intervals;  inflammation 
and  tension  ;  after  these  had  sulisided,  a  palpa- 
ble laxity,  and  softness  of  the  tendon. 

Tlie  filing   lameness,   as   they    are  styled,   in 
th-.  s'.i.uldeis,   and  louver  joints  of    young,  or  iin 
St u-   lied  horses,   it   is  the  .  ustom  of   'u'licis  t' 
attribute  to  peccant  humours.      I  must  boldly 


i 


In  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  with  the  Hsual 
warrant,  we  will  suppose,  the  buyer  ought  to_ 
attend  first  of  all  to  the  most  important  considgr^ 
ations,  in  which  being  satisfied,  it  is  vain  to 
hesitate,  since  as  the  case  stands,  he  may  not 
meet  that  satisfaction  every  day.  These,  I 
think,  are -age,  ability  to  carry  his  weight, 
sate  going  and  good  feet ;  freedom  from  knock- 
ing, cutting,  or  overreaching:  that  there  be  no 
need  of  martingale,   or  crupper ;  speed. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  form  and 
blood,  the  reader  will  find  as  strictly  applica- 
ble, in  general,  to  the  hunter  as  the  hackney  j 
but  the  former  not  being  required  to  trot,  or 
to  go  much  over  hard  roads,  are  additional 
arguments  in  favour  of  thorough  blood.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  bred  horse,  if  not  too 
high  upon  the  leg,  from  the  cleanness  of  his 
make  and  the  strength  of  his  sinews,  is  the  fit- 
test to  carry  twenty  stone,  over  the  deepest 
and    most  inclosed  country. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Irish  hunters  are 
the  highest  leapers  in  the  world,  from  their 
being  early  trained  thereto.  Would  it  not  be 
advantageous,  to  bring  all  our  colts  of  size  and 
figure  to  the  bar  ?  Good  standing-leapers  are,  I 
think,  generally  scarce  :  and  some,  which  are 
good  in  that  respect,  will  hesitate  and  boggle 
at  their  flying  leaps.  Perhaps  an  early  atten- 
tion might   remedy    those  defects. 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Sir, — In  this  age  of  improvement,  as  it  is  just- 
ly called,  I  wonder  no  person  has  invented  a 
suitable  press  for  extracting  the  juice  of  currants. 
It  has  become  veij  fashionable  to  make  cur- 
rant wine ;  and  it  is  an  excellent,  and  cheu/i  sub- 
stitute for  atuj  imported  wines,  but  the  want  of 
a  press  is  much  felt  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
man  who  shall  invent  a  cheap  press,  will  lind  8. 
great  demand  tor  the  article.  A  Farmer,  ' 
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SYLVA  FLOiUFEKA. 

ACACIA. — BOBINIA  PSEUDACACIA. 

Ji'atural  crdei;    Pu/tilionacea,    or  Leg-um'inosa. 
^  genus  of  the  Diadeljihia  Decandria  class. 

"Light-leaved  acacias,  and  tlie  shady  plain, 

And  spreading  cedar,  grace  the  «oodlai:d  reig' ." 

Baiiuatjld. 

Although  we  are  far  from  being  amongst  the 
number, 

"  Whose  proud  disgust  and  scorn 
Detest  those  treasures  which  at  home  are  born  ; 
Who  feel   no  joy,  though  spreading  to  the  air 
His  pompous  trees  their  verdant  branches  rear, 
Unless  from  Afric's  soil  their  rise  they  boast. 
From  India's  deserts,  or  Columbia's  coast. 

But  it  some  foreign  tree,  of  noble  size. 
With  boughs  majestic  should  adorn  tlie  skies. 
Our  forest  natives   with  attention  meet. 
And    hospitable  care  the  stranger  greet ; 
Pleas'd  'mongst  themselves  his  future  dwelling 

maiie, ' 
Not  for  his  scarceness,  but  his  beauty's  sake : 
If  haply  profit  too  should  join  with  grace, 
To  civic  honours  they  admit  his  race." 

Delille. 

Of  all  the  exotic  trees  with  which-wehave 
adorned  our  native  groves,  this  North  Ameri- 
can stands  first.  We  have  no  tree  that  displays, 
more  elegant  foliage  than  is  formed  by  it's  pin-: 
nated  leaves,  which  appear  so  judiciously  scat 
tered  over  the  branches  that  not  one  obscures^ 
it's  fellow,  and  their  feathery  lightness  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  pleasing  emerald  tints  with 
which  they  are  coloured ,  nor  are  it's  bunches 
of  pendant  papilionaceous  blossoms  less  accept-, 
able  for  succeeding  the  more  gaudy  laburnum,] 
and  thus  lengthennig  the  charms  of  spring. 
The  sweet  perfume  with  which  they  scent  the 
surrounding  air  only  makes  us  regret  their 
short  duration;  but  to  these  succeed  pods  of  so 
rich  an  umber  brown,  that  autumn  seems  to 
peep  through  the  veil  of  spring,  and  repay  us 
for  the  loss  of  its  orange-flower  odour;  whilst 
the  nightingale  loves  to  confide  her  nest  to  this 
new  inhabitant  of  our  climate,  whose  long  and 
strong  thorns  seem  to  insure  her  family  a  pro- 
tection, and  she  descends  to  the  lower  branches 
to  ravish  our  ears  with  her   sweet   melody. 

"Nor  rural  siglits  alone,   but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate   the    spirits,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature." 

COWPER. 

We  cannot  with  indifference  behold  this  tree 
which  the  uncivilized  natives  of  America  have 
consecrated  to  the  genius  of  chaste  love.  These 
proud  children  of  the  desert  are  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  the  pangs  which  cupid  occasions, 
than  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe  ; 
nor  are  they  less  delicate  in  expressing  their 
sentiments,  which,  instead  of  flattering  woi'lt. 
are  told  by  a  branch  of  acacia  in  blossom.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  this  seducing  language 
is  as  well  understood  by  the  young  savage  of 
the  forest  as  by  the  tutored  coquette  of  the 
city. 

The  introduction  of  American  plants  into 
Europe  made  a  change  in  the  system  of  botany 
absohitely  necessary  ;  for  tliat  which  had  been 
arranged  by  Tournefort  and  otliers,  was  found 
impossible  to  be  applied  to  the  plants  of  the 
new  world.  This  tree,  when  first  introduced, 
was  »>u|)posedto  be  a  species  of  the  acacia  known 
in  the  ancient  world,  because  its  thoiny  branch- 
es and  winged  leaves  bore  resemi)lance  to  tlu 
Egyptian    tliorn,    or   binding   bean-tree,   which 


the  Greeks  called  Ax.».v./*,  oi  ax,i»i^^,  to  sharpen, 
from  whence  th  l^atin  acacia  But  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Linnseus  we  discover  th.  t  it  cannot  b; 
ranged  in  the  same  class  or  order  as  the  true 
acacia. 

It  is  therefore  commonly  called  the  false  aca 
cia,  vphile,  in  America,  it  is  named  the  locust- 
tiee.*  We  have  now  collected  thirteen  diffei-- 
ent  species  of  this  tree,  all  of  which  bear  the 
generic  name  of  Robinia. 

Europe  owts  this  vegetable  beauty  to  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Rohiii,  nurseryuian  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  authoi  ot  a  "  History  of  Plants," 
who  first  brought  the  seeds  from  Canada ;  and, 
in  gratitude  for  the  gift,  botanists  have  given  it 
the  name  of  Robinia-f  Soon  after  it's  intro- 
duction into  France,  the  English  gardeners  re- 
ceived seeds  from  Virginia,  from  which  many 
trees  were  raised.  Parkinson  observes  in  his 
Theatre  of  Plants,  which  was  published  in  1640, 
that  "it  was  grown  of  an  exceeding  height,  by 
Mr.  Tradescant ;"  and  Evelyn  recommends  it 
to  the  nation  in  his  Sylva,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1662.  In  this  work,  he 
says,  "  The  acacia  deserves  a  place  among  our 
avenue  trees,  adorning  our  walks  with  their 
exotic  leaves  and  sweet  flowers;  very  hardy 
against  the  pinching  winter;  but  not  so  prool 
against  it's  blustering  winds."  This  great  man, 
who  so  eminently  displayed  his  desire  to  embel- 
lish and  enrich  his  na'ive  country,  by  plaiita 
tions,  adds,  "  I  would  encourage  all  imaginable 
industry  in  such  as  travel  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  gentU  men  who  have  concerns  in  our 
American  plantations,  to  promote  the  culture  of 
such  plants  and  trees,  especially  timber,  as  may 
yet  add  to  tliose  we  find  already  agreeable  to 
our  climate." 

The^e  observations  appear  to  have  met  with 
little  attention,  as  the  tree  seems  to  have  been 
rare  in  1720,  when  Bradley  notices  it  as  growing 
in  the  court  before  Russel  House,  Bloomsbury, 
and  in  the  Old  Palace  yard,  Westminster.  In 
Doth  of  these  situations  their  roots  have  given 
place  to  fl.ig  stones,  brick  and  mortar;  their 
trunks  to  lamp  posts,  and  their  waving  branches 
to  clouds  of  coal  smoke.  Mortimer  says,  "  a 
great  number  of  them  were  formerly  planted  in 
St.  J  imes's  Park,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
some  of  their  branches  ijeing  broken  by  the  wind, 
they  were  all  cut  down." 

This  graceful  tree  is  to  be  found  in  every  well 
planted  shi  uljbery,  yet  it  meets  ;he  eye  less  fre- 
quently than  could  be  wished  by  the  admirers  of 
lieauiiiul  scenery,  while  in  Fiance  it  not  only 
ornaments  the  gardens,  and  shades  the  public 
promenades,  but  it's  winged  leaves  shine  through 
their  woods  and  forests,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of 
it's  being  a  native  of  the  soil.  There  it  adds 
utility  to  luxury,  and  profit  to  beauty,  for  the 
turner  finds  the  wood  both  hard  and  firm,  while 
the  joiner  uses  it  for  durability;_,  and  the  cabinet- 
maker for  the  beauty  of  it's  yellow  and  brown 
veins;  nor  must  we  forget  a  singular  quality  in 
this  tree,  which  is,  that  it  burns  well  even  on  the 
day  that  it  is  felled  ;  a  property  of  no  small  im 
portance  to  a  country  where  wood  continues  to  be 
the  only  fuel.  This  tree  grows  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  so  rajiidly  when  young, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  shoots  of  this  tree 
Six  •r  eight  feet  long  in  one  summer.  In  New 
England,  we   are  told  of  a  Robinia  tree,  of  forty 


*  A  name  whicit  most  /irobably  was  given  to 
if.  by  some  of  the  early  missionaries,  who  would 
wish  to  create  a  belv f  that  it  was  the  same  tree 
lite  fruit  of  which  sufifiorted  St.  John  when  in 
the  wilde7-ness. 

f  Gerard  received  Che  nasturtiu?n  seed  from 
M.  J.  Robin. 


years  O;  in  ITKi  .„Aiy  i-.-et  high  and 

four  feel    i  ^  in  girth,  at  three  feel  Irom 

the  ground.  I'liir^  tiniLier  has  been  employed  with 
success  111  Virginia  for  ship-building,  and  found 
to  be  far  superior  to  American  oak,  elm,  or 
ash,  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  even  said  to  be  as 
durable  as  the  best  white  oak,  and  esteemed 
referable  for  axletrees  of  carriages,  trenails 
for  ships,  &c.  iVInst  of  the  houses  which  were 
built  at  Boston  in  New  England,  on  the  first 
settling  of  the  English,  were  constructed  of 
this  timber.  The  native  Americans  make  their 
bows  of  this  wood,  and  point  their  arrows  with 
one  of  it's  thorns.  It's  tap-root,  when  cleared 
of  the  bark,    has  an   agreeable  perfume. 

VVc  are  told,  in  Martin's  edition  of  Miller, 
that  Sir  George  Saville  had,  in  180",  planted 
many  thousands  of  these  trees  at  Kuffcrd;  and 
we  feel  confident  thai  they  will  ultimately  bene- 
fit his  estate,  notwithstanding  the  character 
given  them  by  most  English  writers,  that  their 
branches  are  subject  to  be  broken  by  the  winds 
in  summer.  We  have  seen  them  so  shattered 
m  situations  injudiciously  chosen,  while  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  other  sheltered 
spots,  we  have  remarked  them  of  more  consi- 
derable age  and  magnitude  than  even  in  France. 

The  Acacia  Kobiia  stems  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  ornament  the  modern  villa  ;  it's  light  and 
loose  foliage,  that  pleasingly  admits  the  light, 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  trellis  work 
of  the  viranda  than  any  other  flowering  tree, 
while  the  grace  of  it's  bend,  and  the  gaiety  of 
It's  head,  correspond  with  the  nicety  and  cheer- 
fulness of  this  style  of  building,  which  has  of 
late  years  so  greatly  embellished  our  country. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  displays  more  conspicuously 
than  this  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the 
equity  ot  the  laws  that  protect  the  lone  cottage, 
more  securely  than  any  ramparts  or  moats  couUl 
liave  protected  our  forefathers,  who  found  no  se- 
curity but  in  their  castles,  or  the  walled  towns, 
where  their  reliance  was  on  their  numbers. 
These  towns  were  called  Fillte,*  and  from  whence 
we  have  derived  the  name  of  villa  for  detached 
country  dwellings;  and  as  long  as  our  liberties 
and  laws  remain  unimpaired,  so  long  will  the 
acacia  wave  it's  banners  in  secui-ity  over  our 
peace. ible  villas. 

In  placing  this  tree  in  the  shrubbery  or  planta- 
tion, a  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  either  to  look  through, 
or  to  look  down  upon,  and  it  is  ecjually  orna 
mental  when  it  feathers  to  the  ground,  or  car- 
ries it's  plumage  above  evergreen  shrubs,  which 
it's  shade  injures  less  than  that  of  other  trees, 
and  it  is  certainly  less  hurtful  by  it's  drip  than 
any  tree  we  know  of.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  a  singularity  in  the  nature  of  it's  pin- 
nated leaves:  they  fold  over  and  join  their  up- 
per surfaces  in  bad  weather,  leaving  the  tree, 
as  it  were,  stripped  of  half  it's  foliage,  while 
the  rain  is  conducted  by  the  branches  to  the 
trunk,  and  from  the  trunk  conveyed  to  the 
iroot.  These  winged  leaves  expand  themselves 
lagain  in  fine  weather  to  exhale  oxygen  gas,  but 
at  the  approach  of  night  they  again  close  their 
|leaves,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  are  thought  to  give 
out  carbonic  acid  from  their  under  surface.  An 
infant,  who  had  observed  this  natural  phenome- 
non   from    it's   nursery   window,  observed,    "it 

*  The  Latin  word  C\\ha.s,  /iro/ierly,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  fico/ile  and  inhabitants  who  live 
under  one,  not  only  one  law,  but  also  under  one  and 
the  selfsame  magistrate  and  governtnent.  Urbs, 
Villa,  and  Up|)idum,  signify  the  filace  wherein 
those  citizens  live  and  assemble  theynseh'es.  Tate 
on  the  Antiquity,  &c.  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Towns,  159y. 
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was  not    bedtime,    tor  the  acacia   tree  had   not 
begun  its  prayers;" 

"  Thus  every  object   of  creation, 
Can  fuinisli  hints  to  couteni])lation  ; 
And    from  tlie  most  miimle  and  mean, 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean." 

Gay. 

The  Robinia,  or,  false  acacia,  is  not  delicate 
as  to  soil,  for  it  will  grow  in  earth  of  every  kind, 
but  prospers  best  in  such  as  is  light  and  sandy. 
Tlie  finest  trees  are  those  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  light  earth,  about  tht 
end  of  March,  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  young 
plants  will  appear;  they,  may  be  transplanted 
the  following  year,  for  all  trees  that  have  a 
tap-root  it  is  advisable  to  transplant  young.  This 
tree  is  also  projiagated  by  suckers  and  cuttings  ; 
but  these  seldom  prove  so  handsome  as  those 
raised  from  seed. 

We    do  not   learn  that  this   tree    has  in  any 


iny  core  about  Ins  neck,  and  ltd  him  out;  the 
liogsheail  ni>t  being  yet  ready,  he  began  to  snuj/ 
the  ro|je  that  1  held  him  by,  uniil  his  sharp  teeth 
cut  it  ofi';  ran  toward  the  house  and  took  shelter 
under  an  oven  where  1  could  not  so  readily  come 
at  him  ;  1  procured  apiece  of  meat,  showed  it  to 
him  ;  called  him  and  ihiew  it  on  the  ground,  he 
readily  came  out,  and  began  to  eat  what  1  gave 
liim;  1  caught  him  by  the  back  ot  the  neck  so 
effectually,  as  to  ensure  atet) ,  i,nd  canicu  1  im  to 
tlie   hogshead,  and  covered  it  with   heavy  plank, 

with  such  weight  as  to  ensure  his  sate  keeping. 

From  that  moment,  he  seemed  distracted  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  dreadlul  hydrophobia,  gnaw- 
ing frequently  at  the  bunghole  of  the  hogshead 
violently — and  by  putting  a  stick  in  at  the  hoie, 
he  would  snap  it,  with  all  the  syu'ptoms  that  ac 
company  that  disease—  he  was  dead  next  morning 
in  his  confinemeni. 
The  cow  that  was  bitten,  (although  I  could  not 

,  ,  ,    ,        ^  ,  .  J   discover  any  wound,}   was  milked  as   usual,  not 

shape  added  to  the  catalogue  of  medicines.  The  used  in  the  family,  but  fed  to  a  calf  then  raisini< 
^caaa  ot  the  shops  was  formerly  made  of  the;  until  the  subject  had  become  less  alarmiuK.  and 
unnpepods  of  the  true  acacia  tree;  but  of  later! the  milk  of  that  cow  was  put  witu  others  tor 
years,  the  Acacia,    Grrmaiuca,  which   is    made  iamily  use— about  two  mouths  had  elapsed  when 
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from  unripe  sloes,    is  preferred  as  an  astringent 
medicine  to   the  true  acacia 


TO     THE    EDITOR    OF    THE  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HYDROPHOBIA — several  instances  of, 

WITH  ACCOMPANYING  SYMPTOMS. 

Brandywiiie,  January  25,  1824- 
My  esteemed  friend. 

Seeing  an  account  of  a  singular  instance  of  hy- 
drophobia in  the  last  number  of  the  American 
Farmer,  noted  by  a  Virginian  of  Jefferson  county, 
Va.  stating  several  circumstances,  which  may 
appear  novel  in  that  disease,  to  many  that  have 
not  been  eye  witnesses  to  facts.  But  from  my 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  cases  immediate- 
ly under  my  notice,  can  attest  the  same  disposi- 
tion in  a  cow  of  mine,  that  is  related  by   him. 

I  had  a  cow  bitten  by  a  small  sized  dog,  that 
■was  suspected  fiom  his  behaviour,  to  be  infected 
■with  hydrophobia,  but  after  his  biting  the  cow 
and  several  other  of  my  domestic  animuls,  1 
thought  best  to  secure  him  to  ascertain  the  fact 
by  keeping  him  confined,  until  time  should  re- 
veal the  truth  of  the  case. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  called  on  me  to  know 
if  such  a  dog  had  lieen  seen,  describing  him  ;  1 
found   he  had  bitten  several  animals,   before   he 

arrived  at  my  house;  he  had  been  about  with  my  this  dog — aiy  boys  were  in  a  boat  on  tlie  milk;am 

boys  who  had  caressed  him  for  his  activity,     nd;  when  they  first  saw  him  as  if  hunungaiong  short* 

boldness  to  attack  any  tiling  ihat   came   in  hisjthay  called  him,  and  although  strangers  to  inm^ 

"■ ''°  ""  -•'  "*  " ■-   "  -'-  he  jumped  into    the  water,  and   swam  perhaps' 

fifty   yards  to  them,  and  they  helped  him  into 
the  boat. 

1  happened  to  pass  that  way  on  shore,  and  saw 
the  dog,  enquired  how  he  tame  there,  they  in- 
formed me;  he  was  then  standing  with  his  fore- 
feet on  the  gunwale  looking  at  me,  and  as  they 
afterwards  said  had  been  gnawing  the  side  of  the 
boat  at  intervals,   while  in  that  position. 

I  knew  another  instance  of  a  dog  passing  my 
mill  after  night,  who  bit  a  female  of  his  own 
kind  as  he  passed,  that  was  standing  at  the  door; 
hearing  h.  r  cry  out,  as  if  bitten  by  a  dog,  struck 
me  with  an  idea  of  his  madness,  because  11  free 
from  that  disorder,  no  such  violence  would  take 
place  from  the  male  to  a  female. 

We  examined  in  the  morning,  (as  it  was  night 
when   it   happened,)  and  found  a  track  of  large 


she  was  milked  in  the  morning  as  usual,  for  fami- 
ly use,  and  went  for  that  purpose. 

But  while  the  cattle  were  \e.t  in  the  yard  she 
was  discovered  to  ride  on  some  of  the  others,  as 
if  wanting  a  bull ;  she  was  driven  immediately  to 
the  next  neighbor,  who  kept  one,  but  in  a  few 
hours  he  sent  in  haste  a  messenger  to  have  the 
cow  taken  away,  as  she  was  "mad;"  I  hastened 
to  veliev  e  him  of  his  anxiety,  for  the  safety  of 
Ills  large  stock.  She  was  so  agitated  and  in  such 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  as  to  run  into  thickets  and 
precipices,  as  no  animal  in  their  common  senses 
and  nabits  would  attempt,  and  inuuLeu  us  to 
put  an  end  to  her  iuisery  on  sight.*  My  young 
bull  dog  was  timely  put  i  ut  of  harm's  way,  my 
hogs  were  suffered  to  remaiii,  and  about  nine  or 
ten  days  after  being  bitten,  they  took  the   intec-l 

t.on  and  died,  my  horse  was  bitten  m  the  side  of  ,,,acuseu   sowing   turnips,  from  the  15th   to  the 
his  upper  lip,  a  soft  fleshy  part.     I  thought  oi  an  :25th   June.      But   thi 


strict  search  was  made,  and   a  wound   was  found 
on  the  head  of  the  slut,  which  was  fatal  to  her  in 
about  9  er  10  days — she  was  kept  confined  to  wit 
ness  the  event — ^thc  dog  had  crossed  the  water  80 
or  100  yards  wide. 

1  hose  two  instances  shews  a  voluntary  entering 
the  water,  although  it  miv  not  be  generally  the 
disposition  of  all  infected  with  that  malady. 

A  "mad  dog"  and  an  angry  dog  are  very  dif- 
ferent, the  former  will  fly  from  you  if  pursued, 
and  seems  timid  and  suspicious  of  danger,  the  lat- 
ter I  need  not  describe.  I  am  ready  to  conclude, 
that  cutting  the  infected  part  away,  any  time 
within  eight  days,  is  the  surest  cure  that  can  be 
made  use  of. 

I  never  knew  an  instance  of  earlier  infection  ; 
but  from  that  period  to  seven  months,  1  have 
known  frequent  instances  of  the  effects  being  fa- 
tal to  the  subject.  Wc  find  it  confined  to  the 
place  where  the  virus  is  deposited  at  least  ei^/it 
or  nine  days,  and  as  I  have  been  ready  to  believe 
as  much  .onger,  as  no  symptoms  of  hydropho  iia 
appear— therefore,  the  skilful  application  of  the 
knife  to  flesh  wounds,  might  be  looked  upon  a 
sure  remedy.  But  many  instances  would  require 
the  best  skill  of  practical  surgeon,  when  the 
wound  is  made  amongst  the  more  vital  parts  of 
the  system.  c.  KIRK. 

TO  THE  editor  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

TURNIPS. 
Pittsfield,  C Mass. J  January^  20th,  1824, 
Sir, 
Some  months    ago,   I   was   induced  to    write 
you    a  communication  on  the  subject  of  turnihs 
in  consequence  of  an  article  of  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents,  tending   to  discourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them— and   as  I  then  promised  to  give 
you  the   result  of  this   year'scrop,   I  avail  my- 
self of  a  little  leisure,   to  redeem  my  pledge. 

According  to  the  weather,  I  have  for  six  years 
practised  sowing   turnips,  from  the  15th 


,      ,  -  ,    --   -- the 

loth— (t(.o  late  by  15  days,  at  least,  to  warrant 
the  hope  of  a  crop  of  rata  baga  )  The  land 
(gravel)  had  oeen  previously  manured,  at  the 
rate   o!   20  ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre      Immedi- 


■way  ;  the  attack  of  my  young  bull  dog,  was  one 
of  his  first  acts  of  valour,  about  twice  the  size  of 
himself;  m\  hogs,  and  even  a  horse  he  took  bi 
the  nose  ;  all  those  circumstances  happened  in 
the  early  pait  of  the  day,  when  I  was  absen'  ;  as 
soon  as  my  neighbor  informed  me  of  his  beha- 
vior, before  he  came  to  my  place,  I  took  the 
alarm,  and  was  very  desirous  to  secure  him  for 
proof  of  his  infection. 

I  ordered  an  open  hogshead  to  be  got  ready 
■while  I  went  in  search  of  him,  I  found  him  lay- 
ing in  the  entry  of  my  stable,  where  he  had  been 
■with  the  boys  that  had   been  feeding  the  horses 

some  time   before,  and  coiled  up  as  if  asleep 1 

opened  the  door  and  spoke,  he  looked  up  without 
vising — the  moment  I  saw  his  eyes  with  that 
green  ,§-/«;e«(«^'- appearance,  I  was  confirmed  in 
the  belief,  of  the  certainty  of  his  case  of  infec 


tion,  and  remarked  to  my    neighbour,  who  was  si-ze  had  entered  the  fording  of  the  creek   below 
with  me,  that  he  was  surely  mad.     I  took  a  small  the    mill,    and   gone  over   through   the    water- 

cord  and  a  club,  and  cautiously  approached  him, ' 

speaking  to  him  in  a  soothing  lose  tiU  I  fastenedj     *  /  have  lost  several  cattle  by  hydrophobia. 


experiment  several  days  after  it  happeneu-he  ;through"'the    whole'of  ^june,  Ind'untfl  ttelre 
ha    been  at  .vork,  when  he  came  home,one  even-  part  ot  July,  obliged    me   to  delay  it   until 
ing  1  took  a  penkiiite  and   by  careful   amputaciun  '■■•■      /.   -.A_  ,^..   V    '"  ^''"X  ''   ""t" 
removed  all  the  wounded  part,  and  he  never  was 
infected. 

1  have  been  the  more  tedious  in  givng   a  rela- 

tion   to  shew   the    httle  incidents   that  often  lead  ately  after  sowing  and  rollin.-,  .a.e  the    Irillsa 

o  discoveries  ot  itnportance  ;   there  is  on    other,  top  dressing  of  12   bushels  o^sfacked  ashes  per 

hat  may  shew  us  the  errors  th.t  we  establish  as  acre.     They  were  ploughed,  and  hoed  out   twi"^" 

facts  without  a  sulhciem  ground,  that  1.,  the  dread  On  the    10th   of   Novernber.    began    to  hi  vest 

of  water,  m«//   c^6«-it  was  not  the   case  wuh  tliem-and  had  at  least  450  bushels  to  the  acre 

estimating  an  ox  cart  at  ZO  bushels.  * 

The  expense  of  cuUivrttion,  and  harvesting, 
does  nut  exceed  that  of  corn — of  which  the 
average  crops  of  the  country  may  be  stated  at 
25  bushels.  The  corn  I  raised  this  year,  was 
manured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turnips, 
and  we  had  about  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
my  estimation,  six  bushels  ruta  baga,  are  equal 
to  a  bushel  of  corn,  for  any  kind  of  live  stock. 
It  is  objected  by  some,  that  it  is  a  trouble- 
some crop  to  secure  through  our  long,  and  severe 
winters;— It  is  not  more  so,  however,  than  po- 
tatoes, and  the  value  of  them  for  stock,  esjie- 
cially  sheep,  at  the  close  of  winter,  and  until 
grass  will  aiford  a  good  bite,  (which  is  not  ge- 
nerally until  the  10th  of  May)  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  oy  experience. 

It  is  doubtful  in  my  mind,  if  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  w.U  answer  to  any  extent,  so  tar 
south  as  Maryland;  but  for  the  eastern  and 
western  states,  it  must,  methinks,  as  we  pro- 
gress in  agricultural  impprovements,  become  an 
important  item  in  the  rotation  system  of  e very- 
good  farmer,  who  combines  arable  and  grass 
farming. 
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„   K,'    •)  ..nioii,  that  we  might 
advaniaiJ'^.     '"    ^"^''"^     section 


culiivate   ru/ie    to  _  ,    ,    .        ■ 

of  our  state,  (at  least  tor  sheep,)  be.ns  igno- 
rant of  the  best  mntle  of  cultivating  it,  its  pro- 
per soil,  and  tlie  manner  of  cuniig  and  secur- 
ing it,  if  raised  for  the  seed.  1  beg  leave  to  ask 
of  you  to  appropriate  i  place  in  your  vaiuaok 
paper,  to  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  De- 
lief  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  this  vici 
nity. 


AGRICOLA. 

AMERICAN  IRON. 
Baltimore   County,   Feb.  \st,  1824. 

Mr.  Skikner, 

Sir— In  your  last  number,  you  give  an  account 
of  a  manufactory  in  the  city  of  New  J^'Sfy.  to'" 
converting  iron  into  steel,  which  is  ound  to  be 
•  of  excellent  quality,  and  you  say,  we  do  not 
"yet  manufacture  iron  as  it  ought  to  be  manu 
"  factured     but  we  trust  we  soon   shall. 

My  present    object  is  to   ask  wherein  we 
defective  in  making  iron  ;  for  if  this  is  poi 
out,  perhaps  a  remedy  may  be  applied,   at  least, 
an  attempt  shall  be  made  by   one  that  is  inter- 


to  the  management  and  care  bestowed  upon 
them to  his  enclosures,  which  are  neat  and  du- 
rable—and to  his  grounds  which  are  in  an  admi 
rable  state  of  culture,  and  exemplify  this  impor- 
tant maxim  in  agriculture,  that  a  small  piece  of 
ground  well  manured  and  cultivated,  will  yield 
Uiree  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  product,  with 
half  the  expense  and  labour,  that  double  the 
quantity  of  land  now  gives  under  the  common 
mode  of  cultivation.  The  farm  yard  and  build- 
ings at  St.  Auhins  are  particularly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  agricultural  gentlemen,  as  they  con- 
stitute an  estaDlishment  far  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  liind  that  any  of  the  company  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Maryland. 

After  the  most  hospitable  entertainment,  the 
Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Ken- 
nard's,  in  the  next  month. — Kaaton  Gazette. 


J.iver/iool  Market,  December  16. 

Tobacco. — There  has  been  a  good  demand  Tor 
leaf,  partly  on  speculation,  and  partly  For  the 
insh  market,  viz.  180  hhds.  Kentucky,  on  the 
former  account,  and  100  Virginia  for  the  latter, 
chiefly  at  previous  rates.  The  sales  of  ste.nmed 
to  the  trade  do  not  exceed  60  hhds.  at  the  quota- 
lions. 

A'aval  Stores. — Rough  Turpentine  experiences 
a  very  steady  demand  from  the  trade,  and  prices 
remain  quite  stationary.  About  3000  bis.  were 
brought  forward  by  auction  last  week,  none  of 
which  was  of  tine' quality,  and  some  ordinary, 
which  operated  against  ihe  sales  ;  in  consequence 
only  1340  bU.  were  disposed  of  at  12«  6d  to  13« 
9d  per  cwt.  the  best  not  exceeding  2-3ds  soft. — 
The  transactions  in  Tar  consist  of  580  bbls.  of 
Carolina  from  the  Quay  at  13«  od  to  lis  6d  per 
barrel. 


are 
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ested. 


SOHO. 


*  The  remark  was  not  made  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Farmer— if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
its  author,  he  will  probably  answer  the  enquiry 

Edit.  Am.  J^ar. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Tracy's  Landing  Warehouse,  com- 
mencing on  the  third  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  ending  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen 
ty-four.  


Oumeslic 
j^rowlh. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


62 


Number  de- 
livered. 


42 


Gruwth  not 
of  Uiis 
suite. 


Re-in- 
spected. 


Totaf. 


62 


42 


JOHN  H.  TILLARD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  30,  1824, 
'I  rue  Cofiy,  from   the  original  refiort  on  file 


in  this  office. 


B.   HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


U'^MB  S^AHiiiiMlE. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February   13,  1824. 


jjy  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  was  held  at  St.  Aubins,  the  sent  of  Nicho- 
las Hammond,  E.q.  on  Thursday  last  the  jytli 
Jan.  Owing  to  several  members  of  the  Boaru 
being  absent,  upon  public  business,  and  to  the 
circumstance  of  others  being  unfortunately  de 
tained  by  the  indisposition  of  their  families,  a 
single  member  was  wanting  to  constitute  a  ma- 
jority, which  by  the  rules  of  the  association  is 
necessary  to  transact  the  business.  The  compa- 
ny however  spent  a  most  agreeable  and  uselul 
day,  engaging  themselves  in  conversations  on 
agricultural  matters,  and  in  the  interchange  o) 
opinions,  intelligence  and  suggestions  upon  hus- 
bandry and  its  kindred  concerns. 

The  attention  of  the  company  was  drawn  to 
,Mr.  Hammond's  fine  stock  of  different  kinds, 
>(rtiick  were  very  beautiful,  and  did  great  credit 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
FRIC£S    CUHREJVT—coRREctED    weeklt. 
Wharf   flour,  g5  37^— Howard  street,  do.  $5 
62i— Best  family  do.    retail,    5g7— Wheat,    red, 
5S1    10— Com,    35   cts.— Rve,   40   cts.— Oats,    28 
to30cts.- Whiskey,  23  to  26— Butter,  inspect- 
ed, 10  to  15  cts — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virginia,  28  cts.— Susquehannah,  per  ton 
J56  50  to  b7— Rice,  per  cwt.  $3  75  to  {^4— Beef 
northern   mess,  per   barrel  jglO— Cargo,   No.   1, 
$H  to    8  50— do.   No.   2,   ^6- Baltimore    prime, 
j^lO— Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. — Cotton,   W. 
1.  Island,  18  to  .0  cts.— Louisiana,  8cc.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.— Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts.— Candles,    mould,   12  to  13  cts— Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts.— sperniaciti,  2.5— Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts.— Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  S2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.    No.    1,  to    3,    S4    50   to  ;g7— Shad, 
trimmed,  §6  to  6   50— Flax  seed,    rough,    per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  §8— Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  $1  75  ton, — 
Country  dew  rot,   7  cts.  per  lb. — do.  water  rot, 
9  cts.— Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.   per  lb.— Hides,  dry- 
ed.  15  to   19   cts.  per  lb.— Hog's  lard,    12   cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,   30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,    best,  24   to  27  cts.  per  lb.— do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18   to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  nieasur 
nient,  cargo  prices: — Ot  the  following   articles 
we    give     the   yard    prices. — Oak    timber     and 
scant.  $1  to    1  25— Boards  all  sizes,   gl  50  to 
—Pine  scantling,  do.  gl   to   1   25— Boards    4-4, 
§1   to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $\  75  to  2  50- do. 
CO.  4-4,  i()l  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  .SI  SO— Shin 
gles,  cyp.  IS  in.— g3  to  3  50— Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.   i,7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  §3  50  to  5— Staves, 
W.  O.  pipe,   S40  to  45—  do.  hhd.  ,j»,25 — do  bbl. 
,i^l5    to    17— K.   O.   bbl.    gl5— do.    hhd.    §17— 
Wool,  fleece,   merino    full   blood,   35  to   40  cts. 
per  lb.— Cropped,   28  to  30  cts.— Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts.— When 
assorted  and  cleaned,   any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

lietait  firicea  of  firovision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts.— Veal,  8  cts.— Mutton,  6  to  7  cts.— 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1  25— Ueese,  50  to  75  cts. 
—Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads, 
75  cts.  to  Si— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62*  cts. 
—Eggs,  15  to  18  cts.— Butter,  1st  quality,  25  te 
37.  cts.—  r, mips,  per  bushel,  50  cts.— Potatoes, 
do.    50  cts.— Parsnips,    do.   62^   cts.— Celery    ' 


ROHEHT  SHNCI.AIi?, 

Ellicott  Hreet,  Pratt -street  ivharf,  head  of  the 
Basin,  Baltimore, 
Has  for  sale,  a  good  supply  of  red  and  white 
clover,  orchard  grass,  herds,  timothy  and  lu- 
ccrn  seeds,  northern  naked  barley,  s/iring  rye, 
Jlbany  /lees,  seed  oats,  300  bushels  early  white 
potatoes  from  his  farm,  200  bushels  millet  seed, 
50  bushels  of  hominy  bush  beans,  or  true  Cock- 
stone.  120  lbs.  mangel  wurtzel,  ot  the  growth  of 
last  year. 

GARDEN  SEEDS — he  has  now  on  hand  a 
very  general  assortment  of  the  growth  of  1823, 
and  ha*  made  arrangements  to  keep  up  fresh 
supplies  from  the  Shakers  in  New  England,  and 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  seedsmen  in 
London,  from  whom  he  has,  and  expects  sup- 
plies— so  that  farmers  and  gardeners  may  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  the  seed  they  may  get 
from  this  establishment  as  being  fresh,  true, 
and  of  the  most  ap/iroved  kin.is— none  will  be 
sold  by  him  that  is  at  all  doubtful  ir.  any  respect 
— he  has  raised  many  kinds  with  great  care, 
and  will  thus  continue  to  supply  himself  with 
many   sorts. 

In  store,  a  general  assortment  oi  farming  and 
gardening  tools  ;  and  as  usual,  an  excellent  as- 
sortment of  imple.neiitsof  various  sorts,  amongst 
which  are,  300  of  the  jiremium  and  other  bar 
share  ploughs — Also  Woods'  pattern,  with  extra 
shares  to  r(-i)air  them,  of  No.  21,  corn.  No.  1 
A,  \h,  2,  o.  Also,  the  Carey  ploughs  assorted 
sizes,"  from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  about  200  of  the  last 
two  kinds,  with  cultivators,  wheat  fans,  corn 
shelters,  selves,  straw  cutters  and  cultivators, 
&c.  &c.  all  at  reduced  prices. 


to    10   cts.— Carrots,   4   to   6  cts.— Cabbages,  2 

cts.   &c.  &c.  .      „       „  ,  r. 

Prices  of  Robert  Sinclair's,  Hood's  and  Carey 
Ploui^hs. — No.  3.  Woods'  or  Freeborns"  SH— 
N'..  2,  do.  do.  glO— No.  IJ,  do.  do  gS- No.  lA, 
do  do.ge  50— Corn,  do.  do.  S6— No.  21,  do.  do. 
for  seeding,  §5,  (Extra  shares  always  on  hand, 
at  37  i  to  50  cts.)  No.  3,  Carey  or  Dagen,  566— 
No.  2,  do.  do.  S5  50— No.  1,  do.  do.  $5. 

Premium  ana  other  barshare  ploughs,  is  10  per 
cent,  lower  than  last  year. 
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PoVvt\ca\  Etcouovw^. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 
LETTER    III— AND   LAST. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  demonstrated,  as  I  fully  believe,  that 
the  man  set  up  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  pre 
sent  day,  as  the  great  apostle  of  their  peculiardoc- 
trines,  never  uttered  a  sentence  in  any  of  those 
writings,  upon  wliich  they  chiefly  rely,  that  could 
bear,  if  fairly  interpreted,  any  such  construction 
as  they  are  pleased  to  give  them,  I  will  recur 
once  more  to  the  common  sense  reasoning  upon 
this  subject. 

And  here  I  beseech  all  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned, to  keep  constantly  in  view,  the  very 
wide  difference  which  has  always  been  discerna- 
ble  from  the  very  commencement  of  every  gov- 
«rnment,  however  free,  that  ever  existed,  be- 
tween the  real  objects  of  those  who  made,  and 
those  who  carried  into  Jtruclice,  the  constitutions 
thereof.  The  first,  ever  aim  to  limit  and  re- 
strain, while  the  last,  (call  them  whigs,  tories, 
federalists,  republicans,  or  what  else  you  please,) 
are  continually  buying  their  inventions,  to  en- 
large and  to  extend  beyond  their  legitimate 
bounds,  the  powers  which  are  to  be  exercised. — 
This  results  inevitably  from  the  very  nature  of 
man  himself;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  unless 
some  effectual  means  could  be  deviseu,  either  to 


will  hardly  be  necessary,  1  presume,  to  add,  that 
unless  he  was  to  pocket  this  additional  sum,  he 
would  not  ;isk  Con.ijress  to  impose  it,  as  it  would 
be  wantonly  to  injure  me  without  benefitting  him- 
self. Nor  need  1  take  the  trouble  to  prove,  that 
although  he  may  consume  some  of  the  same  arti- 
cle himself,  it  does  not  cost  him  so  much  by  all 
the  profit  of  his  labour,  as  well  as  by  the  addi- 
tional fluty  of  25  cents,  as  it  costs  me,  who  do 
not  make  it.  Now  if  this  is  not  une'iual,  partial, 
and  unjust  taxation,  I  know  not  what  is.  But 
this  is  not  all,  nor  half  the  outrageous  grievance. 
The  man  from  whom  I  bought  before,  lived  in 
some  other  country,  no  matter  where.  But  I 
avoid  naming  any  particular  one,  because  there 
are  many  men  among  us,  so  exceedingly  nervous 
and  sensitive  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  view- 


extend  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  whithhold  or  to 
restrain  power;  what  imaginable  right  have  we 
to  believe  that  the  men  of  our  day,  will  differ  in 
this  respect,  from  those  who  have  preceded 
them  ? 

I  have  made  these  general  remarks,  with  a 
view  to  ajjply  them  to  the  particular  case  of  the 
proposed  tariff".  When  our  constitution  was  first 
formed,  it  was  known  to  all,  that  there  were 
many  and  great  conflicting  interests  to  reconcile. 
These  piincipally  resulted  from,  the  circum- 
stance, that  some  of  the  states  were,  and  ever 
would  be  essentially  agricultural  ;  while  others 
were,  and  must  forever  remain,  essentially  ma- 
nufacturing. From  this  state  of  things  it  was 
manifest,  that  should  either  obtain  the  ascendan- 
cy   in   the   great   councils  of   the   nation,  there 

would  be  great  danger  of  the  others  being  op-iing  in  the  abstract,  this  subject  o'f  duties,  upon 
pressed;  unless  eff"ectual  means  were  taken  to  foreign  commodities,  when  particular  countries 
guard  against  it.  Among  the  most  obvious  of  are  named.  For  instance,  if  you  even  mark  in 
these  means,  was  the  positive,  unconditional  juxta  position,  the  letters  E,  N,  G,  L,  A,  N,  D, 
prohibition  of  taxes  upon  exports  ;  as  any  such  all  the  hallucinations  and  madness  of  party,  im- 
tax,  nmst  necessarily  have  operated,  for  many  |  mediately  seize  their  brains  ;  they  fall  to  ranting 
years  at  least,  exclusively  against  the  agricuitu-  land  roaring  about  "  colonial  governments,"  want 
ral  states.  Could  it  have  entered  into  the  imagi-  of  patriotism,  and  God  knows  what  besides  ;  and 
nations  of  the  members  of  the  general  conven-  like  frantic  horses  that  have  run  away  with  their 
tion,  that  precisely  the  same  injustice  might  be  riders,  after  taking  the  bits  befween  their  teeth, 
perpetrated  by  taxes  upon  im/iorts,  if  extended  they  scamper  away  over  the  illimitable  fields  of 
beyond  the  object  of  public  revenue  ;  can  it  pos-  party  contention,  as  regardless  of  what  first 
sibly  be  believed,  that  they  would  have  failed  to  started  them,  as  if  they  have  neither  seen,  nor 
impose  such  positive  restrictions  on  this  last  heardit.  But  to  resume  my  case — this  man,  who 
power  also,  as  to  prevent  the  practicability  of  lives  in  some  other  country,  used  to  buy  a  p.irt  of 
eradicate  from  the  human  heart,  all  pride,  arro-^jts  being  so  exercised,  as  entirely  to  defeat  the  my  produce,  or  take  it  in  exchange  for  what  I 
gance,  avarice,  and  ambition  ;  or  so  to  control  positive  prohibition  of  the  first?  I  may  safely  an-  bought  of  him  ;  but  as  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell 
them,  that  like  weeds  in  a  garden,  they  could  be  swer,  that  such  belief  is  imflossible,  to  any  man  his  yard  of  cloth  to  me  at  the  same  price  as  at 
cut  up,  asfast  as  they  appeared.  The  history  of  not  actually  mad,  or  so  fai- devoured  by  self  in-  first,  having  to  pay  the  government  ^25  cents 
every  year's  legislation,  since  our  government  terest,  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  any  side  of  a  more  than  he  did,  for  the  privilege  of  selling,  he 
was  organised,  will  most  clearly  show  this  fact ;  question  but  his  own.  icannot  allow  me  the  same  price  for  my  grain, 

for  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  not  one  can  be  |     The  reason  why  any  tax  upon  exfiorts  was  for-  tobacco,  cotton  or  sugar.     Our  barter  then,  must 

bid,  was   so  entirely  plain,  that  it  surely  would  either  cease  entirely,  or  be  greatly  curtailed 

have  been  surplusage  in  the  extreme,  not  only  to  But  there  is  anoihor,  and  another,  and  another 
have  enumerated  every  object  of  legitimate  taxa- 1  man  in  some  other  countries,  who  also  sold  to 
tion  ;  but  also  to  have  added,  that  none  of  them  i  me  the  same,  or  other  [nanufactures;  and  who  is 
should  be  so  taxed,  as  to  draw  from  one  portion 'subjected  to  the  same  disabilities.  The  same 
of  the  union,  a  greater  sum  in  proportion  to  its  cessation  or  curtailment,  of  necessity  ensues  in 
wealth  and  population,  than  from  another.  If  our  commercial  intercourse.  Now  unless  we 
this  remark  be  correct,  it  follows  most  conclu-  can  stretch  our  credulity  to  the  point  of  believing 
sively,  that  when  our  legislators  are  about  to  that  one  northern,  or  eastern  man,  provided  he 
impose  any  tax  whatever,  even  where  the  ab-jbe  a- manufacturer,  can  eat  as  much  of  the  sur- 
stract  right  is  unquestionable,  it  may  become  plus  productions  of  American  agriculture,  as  a 
both  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional,  if  it  con-  thousand  Europeans;  and  that  the  northern  and 
travene  the  reason  which  produced  the  prohibi-' eastern  manufacturing  establishments,  can  fa- 
tion  of  taxes  upon  exports.  If  it  is  to  operate  j  bricate  as  many  consumable  articles  as  all  the 
with  very  unnecessary,  and  easily  avoidable  ine-  work  shops  of  the  commercial  world,  put  to- 
quality,  on  the  diff"erent  parts  of  the  United  gether,  we  must  unavoidably  be  drawn  to  the 
States,  then  are  they  bound  by  every  piinciple  of;  conclusion,  that  the  inevitable  eflfect  of  the  new 
common  sense,  common  justice,  and  duty  to  con-ltariff"  must  be,  to  compel  us  to  buy  dearer,  and 
sider  it  as  much  forbidden,  as  if  the  constitution  at  the  same  time  to  sell  cheaper  than  we  now 
had  said,  "  this  thing  thou  shall  not  do,  under  jiain'Ao,  by  diminishing  both  the  number  of  the  pur- 


iiamtd,  let  the  administration  have  been  what  it 
may,  wherein  several  attempts  to  usurp  power, 
(some  of  them  successful  too,)  may  not  be  pointed 
out.  of  soglaiing  a  character,  that  neither  party 
spirit,  nor  the  most  charitable  interpretation  of 
motive,  can  explain  them  away.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  in  which  this  usurpation  can  be  made, 
under  a  constitution  like  ours,  is  by  exercising, 
what  are  called  incidental  and  im/ilied  fioiuers, 
rather  than  those  whir.h  are  direct  and  positive. 
This  has  constantly  been  done  by  all  parties, 
■wherever  it  suited  their  purpose,  if  the  powers 
of  the  latter  description  appeared  to  forbid  what 
they  wished  to  do.  What  they  were  unable  to 
find,  "  totidem  verbis,"  they  have  spelt  out  "  to- 
tidem  litteris;"  disi-egarding  entirely,  the  obvi- 
ous and  incontrovertible  truth,  that  no  deduc- 
tion nor  implication  can  be  legitimate,  which 
contradicts  the  plain  and  positive  provisions  of 
the  instrument,  from  which  it  purpoi'ts  to  be 
drawn.  Even  on  the  supposition,  that  our  con- 
stitution-makers had  been  too  niggardly  or  desti- 
tute of  foresight,  to   bestow    a   quantum  sufficit 


of  /lolitical  damnation." 


chasers  of  our  products,  and  the  quantity  of  those 


Shall  I  be  required  at  this  time  of  day  to  prove,  articles — not  of  our  own  make,  which  we  con- 
that  such 'a  tax  upon  imfiorts,  as  the  new  tariff"  sume  either  from  necessity  or  choice:  and  all 
of  power,  for  all  necessary  and  useful  purposes,  bill  proposes,  will  have  the  same  unequal  opera-  j  this  too,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  domestic 
a  forced  construction,  and  application  of  what  .lion  with  a  tax  upon  fj.yi9r/.s,  confined  to  partiru-;  ?Ha«u/"acr«rfr.  A  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  con- 
they  really  have  given,  is  not  the  remedy  for  jlar  states,  and  particular  articles,  made  alone  in  sequent  necessity  for  direct  taxes  must  certainly 
their  failure.  But  the  fact,  I  believe,  is,  that ; those  States  ?  Take  a  single  case,  (for  one  is  as  follow.  The  purse  of  .-Vgriculture,  like  a  candle 
these  wise  and  cautious  men,  being  fully  aware  good  as  a  thousand,)  to  demonstrate  the  fact  to  burning  at  both  ends,  is  exhausted  by  a  double 

the  understanding  even  of  a  child.  I  operation,  as   wasteful,    as   it   is  unnecessary. — 

Suppose  that  I  am  under  the  necessity,  or  be-! The    means  of  supplying  it   are  first  to  be  de- 

lieve    myself  so,  (which   amounts  to  the    same 'stroyed,  and  then,  is  to  be  "  taken  from  it,  even 


of  the  constant  hankering  after  unlawful  things, 
which  beset  a  great  majority  of  mankind,  have 
been  too  strict  for  modern  appetites,  in  guarding 
against  all  those  abuses  of  power,  to  which  they 
know,  that  all  public  functionaries  are  so  incura- 
bly prone.  Not  that  ours  are  worse  than  other 
men.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  comiion  sense, 
eai)  we  see  any  possible  reason  for  their  being  so 
much  better,  as  to  be  exempt  from  a  universal 
inferiority.  If  the  unvarying  history  of  the 
vwhole  human  race,  exhibits  but  one  uniform 
scene,  of  contention  between  the  governors,  and 
the  governed,  to  extort  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 

Vol,  5. — 4-8. 


thing,)  of  buying  a  yard  of  coarse  woollen,  which  ' 
lean  get  for  50  cents.  Some  man  goesto  Congress 
and  says,  1  wish  to  manufacture  the  same  article, 
but  cannot  do  it,  unless  you  require,  that  all  pur- 
chasers shall  give  75  cents  for  such  an  article,  in 
stead  of  50.  His  request  is  granted  ;  his  manu- 
facture either  entirely  excludes  what  1  had  for- 
merly bought,  or  so  nearly  does  it,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  purchase  of  him,  anj  to  give  25  cents 
more   than   I  formerly  gave,  or  go  without.     It 


that  which  it  hath  not."  It  is  to  be  gutted  for 
the  jjublic  treasury,  when  a  complete  eviscera- 
tion has  already  been  made  for  the  private  citi- 
zen-artificer. But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.— 
The  profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  being 
thus  greatly  diminished  ;  if  not  utterly  destroy- 
ed, many  of  those  who  heretofore  have  cnltiva- 
ted  the  soil,  and  plouglied  the  ocean,  from  that 
freedom  of  choice,  which  nature's  God  has  .given 
them,  will  be  as  effectually  compelled  to  abandon 
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their  octupaiion,  as  if  Congrtsa  had  said  in  so 
many  woids;  "  go  to  the  spinning  jenny,  the 
loom,  the  anvil,  or  some  other  mechanic  cal- 
ling ;  for  no  longer  shalt  thou  plough,  sow,  nor 
reap  ;  no  longer  »halt  thou  spi  ead  thy  canvass  on 
the  deep,  unless  you  are  rt solved  to  starve,  ra- 
ther than  obey  us.  Elect  for  yourselves — some 
must  still  delve  in  the  earth,  aj.d  coast  along  our 
shores  ;  but  we  who  have  the  right,  {the  divine 
right,  for  we  derive  it  from  no  human  source,)  to 
judge  and  choose  for  you,  tell  you,  that  too  many 
of  you  are  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  and  some 
must  quit  them.  Be  gone,  and  let  us  see  you  no 
more,  but  in  the  character  of  a  manufacturer  of 
some  sort  or  other.  We,  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States,  are  irrevocably  determined  to  be 
independent  of  the  who)e  human  race  ;  and 
home  made,  we    are    resolved  that   ever>    thing 


who  follow  them,  but  starvation,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  their  professions.  Nor  will  it  be  of  the 
least  use  or  advantage  to  us  for  these  gentlemen 
to  deny  that  they  have  any  abstract  constitutional 
sanction  to  tax  one  class  of  citizens  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another,  so  long  as  they  praclically  take 
money  from  one,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  upon 
foreign  commodities,  to  put  into  the  pockets  of 
another.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they 
do  this,  when  any  duty  upon  imports  is  so  high, 
as  either  to  exclude  foreign  commodities  altoge- 
ther, or  greatly  to  diminish  their  consumption. 
For  it  is  most  manifest  that  the  duty  in  every 
such  case  will  always  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  domestic  manufacture,  and  will  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  maker  of  the  article  for  A/s  ex 
elusive  bent/a  ;  whereas  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  duty  svas  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of  the  sale 
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shall  be,  in  despite  of  soil,  climate,  natural  pro-!  of  foreign  commodities,  it  being  levied  ufion  them, 
ductions,  prudence,  policy,  common  sense  awAytewr.  into  the  /lublic  rt'casuri/,  there  to  contribute 
common  justice."  in  the   form    oi  fiubtic   revenue,   to   the  /lublic 

This,  or   something  like    it,  Mr.  Editor,   ap-  \goud. 


pears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fair  spe 
cimen,  of  what  should  be  the  preamble  of  the 


To  conclude  ; — there  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Editoi 
but  one    remedy,  for  this  impending,  and  mostj 


new  Tariff  Bill ;  and  1  sincerely  hope,  if  it  wnisnenormous  injustice.     It  is  acknowledged  to  be   a 


pass,  that  something  of  the  kind  may  be  moved. 
If  we  agricultural  people,  and  our  brethren  of 
the  ocean  are  to  be  crushed  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  some  small  consolation  to  us,  to  see 
that  the  authors  of  such  outrageous  oppression, 
had  boldness    enough   to  proclaim  to  tlie  world, 


desperate  one  ;  but  so  will  be  the  disease  for  the 
cure  of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  only  legiti-| 
rnate  means  left  to  us.  Reason  and  argument, 
dissuasion,  petition,  remonstrance, — all  have 
been  tried,  but  1  fear,  in  vain.  This  remedy, 
is   neither  more  nor  less,   than   a  non-consunip- 


both  the  reasons  lor  their  conduct,  and  thepow-  tior.    agreement    solenmly    entered  into   am.ong 


er  by  which  their  object  has  been  accomplished 
Let  future  ages  see  that  at  a  time  when  the 
light  of  science  was  fast  dispelling  from  the 
whole  face  of  the  civilized,  globe  the  pernicious 
heresies  which  heretofore  had  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  political  economy,  it  remamed  for  an 
American  congress  to  say  ; — "  we, — we  alone 
will  resist  this  light  with  might  and  main.  Nay, 
we  will  do  more, — we  will  take  up  your  cast  off 
errors,  and  hug  ourselves,  and  chuckle  in  our 
ignorance ;  as  who  should  say, — Sir  Solomons 
all,  none  but  ourselves  can   be  our  parallels." 

Mr.  Editor,  I  will  trespass  on  your  time  and 
patience,  but  a  few  minutes  longer.  Should  this 
new  Tariff  Bill  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
my  labours  as  a  cultivator,  and  yours  too,  my 
good  sir,  as  a  teacher  of  cultivation,  may  as 
•well  be  discontinued.  For  where  will  be  the 
use  of  the  American  Farmer's  preaching  to  us 
about  the  various  matters  of  husbandry,  when 
scarcely  any  farm  in  America  will  be  worth  cul- 
tivating, except  those  few  which  are  immediate- 
ly contiguous  to  manufacturing  establishments; 
or  those  which  supply  them  from  a  distance  with 
the  raw  materials  to  work  up, — the  number  of 
which  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  whole 
that  would  be  cultivated,  were  the  agricultu- 
rists of  our  country  left  at  liberty  to  use  foreign, 
as  well  as  domestic  markets.  Their  limbs,  it 
is  true,  will  not  be  restrained  either  by  chains, 
or  prisons ;  but  if  all  tlie  profits  of  foreign 
commerce  are  destroyed  by  the  burthens  im- 
posed on  it,  the  liberty  of  pursuing  it  is  just  as 
effectually  annihilated,  as  by  the  incarceration 
of  our  bodies ;  because  profit  is  the  chief,  or 
only  object  of  the  pursuit. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  principle  assumed, 
is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  various 
occupations  of  our  citizens  are  completely  un- 
der the  cor.troul  of  our  government ;  who  may 
eause  them  to  be  changed  or  discontinued  when, 
and  how  they  please.  For  the  framers  of  the 
law  will  to  no  purpose  disclaim  the  right  to  say 
to  the  agriculturist  and  the  sailor,  you  shall 
turn  spinner  or  weaver;  so  long  as  they  assert 
any  power,  by  the  a|ii)lication  of  which  they 
can  so  far  diminish  the  profits  both  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  as  to  leave  no  alternative  to  those 


ourselves;  and  inviolably  observed,  as  was  done 
in  the  Boston  tea  affair,  which  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  strictly  resembles  in  piinciple,  as  it  does  in 
all  its  chief  bearings.  For  will  it  not  be  a  tax 
contrary  to  the  wishes, — against  the  consent, — ' 
and  in  violation  of  the  interests  of  those  who  are' 
to  pay  it  >  Will  it  not  be  a  tax  imposed  by  a| 
legislative  body  wherein  there  is  no  adequate! 
representation  of  agriculture  or  commerce  ;  and 
nvhrri'  there  are  many  individuals— probably  nut 
less  than  twenty  or  thirty,  mho  are  themselves 
to  receive  a  Ivrge  /lurt  of  this  tax  from  being 
directly  engaged  either  as  princijiuls  or  partners 

in  manifacturing  establishments  ?     And  lastly, 

will  it  not  be  a  tax  as  much  in  contravention  to 
the  spirit  of  that  federative,  and  compromising 
compact  uniting  under  one  government,  those 
states  originally  entirely  independent  of  each 
other;  as  the  tea  tax  was  a  violation  of  those 
principles  by  which  these  same  states  constitu- 
ted a  part  of  the  British  Empire  ?  I  most  con- 
scienciously  believe,  sir,  that  it  will;  and  that 
no  other  rightful  way  of  opposing  it,  will  be 
left.  But  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  the  com- 
plete efficacy  of  this,  if  the  intended  victims 
of  siich  ruinous  policy  will  only  resolutely  de- 
termine on  such  a  mode  of  counteraction,  and 
patiently  persevere  in  it,  under  all  the  tem- 
porary privations  which  it  may  bring  upon  them. 
But  a  short  time  would  elapse  before  all  matters 
would  be  put  to  rights. 

In  the  name  of  the  whole  agricultural  people 
of  this  union,  I  believe  myself  warranted  in 
avowing  that  they  all  feel  a  preference  for  do- 
mestic manufactures,  provided  the  price  and 
quality  be  the  same  with  similar  articles  of 
foreign  fabrick.  But  in  their  name  also,  1  claim 
the  liberty  of  choice,  as  matter  of  nght,  not  of 
favour.  Nor  will  we  tamely,  like  sheep,  sub- 
mit to  be  shorn  of  this  right.  If  we  must  be 
eternally  stunned  with  the  cry  of  "  let  us  be 
independent  of  the  whole  world  ;" — in  the  name 
of  all  the  powers  of  infatuation  and  folly,  let 
us  have  this  insulated  blessedness  in  perfection 
Let  us  carry  this  principle  of  "  living  within  our 
selves"  to  the  last  point  to  which  it  can  go ;  and 
after  annihilating  our  intercourse  with  nation 
after  nation,  and  people  after  people,   nothing 


will  remain  to  be  done,  but  for  every  man  t* 
become  his  own  clothier,  victualler,  artificer, 
and  every  thing  else  ;  for  to  this  consideration 
does  the  policy  which  I  am  deprecating,  ine- 
vitably tend  ;  and  in  this,  or  something  not  verv 
different,   must  it  necessarily  terminate. 

If  there  are  any  rights,  immunities,  and  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  an  exclusive  character— away  with  them  all; 
and  let  manufactures  enjoy  with  them,  every  be- 
nefit of  protection  which  government  can  legi- 
timately afford  ;  but  no  more :  to  award  any 
thing  beyond  this,  to  manufactiners,  as  it  is 
now  proposed  to  do,  will  be  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  tyrannical.  That  the  Tariff  should  be  re- 
vised, and  permanently  fixed,  it  highly  desira- 
ble for  all  parties; — frequent  changes  in  the 
rates  of  imposts  being  far  more  pernicious,  than 
even  high  diaties,  to  every  interest  liable  to  l)e 
affected  by  them.  But  in  my  humble  judgment 
the  sole  design  of  such  revision  should  be  to 
reduce, — not  to  augment  the  existing  duties. 
For  if  the  only  rightful  object  of  them  be  reve- 
nue, and  nothing  appears  to  me  more  clear  ;  I 
challenge  any  man  to  produce  a  single  instance 
from  the  history  of  the  impost  laws  of  any 
country  upon  earth, — deriving  revenue  from 
such  a  source,  wherein  the  reduction  of  a  duty, 
already  high,  has  not  produced  an  augmenta- 
tion of  revenue. 

As  a  siriking  illustration  of  this  fact  I  will  fi- 
nish what  I  have  to  say,  with  some  very  re- 
markable instances  taken  from  the  history  of 
British  taxation,  by  which  it  will  appear  as 
manifest  as  the  light  of  day,  that  decrease  of 
revenue  as  invariably  folloivs  increase  of  dutii  ; 
and  vice  versa,  increase  of  revenue,  the  decrease 
of  duty,  as  day   follows  night. 

Previous  o  1"45  the  excise  duty  of  foui^ 
shillings  a  pound  upon  tea,  yielded  on  an  average 
about  £150,000  a  year.  In  that  year  this  duty 
was  veiluced  to  one  shilling,  and  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  and  in  1746  thi-  reduction  aug- 
mented the  revenue  to  £243,000! — in  174,7  to 
£25  •  937  !  and  in  1748,  to£j'j3,54S  '  ! 

In  1748  the  duties  were  again  increased,  and 
fluctuated  from  64  to  119  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
which  gave  rise  to  such  excessive  smuggling, 
and  consequent  loss  of  revenue  from  this  source, 
that  the  parliament  having  dearly  bought  some 
experience,  once  more  (in  1784)  reduced  the 
duty  from  119  to  12i  percent.  Even  a  great- 
er increase  of  revenue  followed  than  before ; 
for  the  East  India  companies' sales  were  nearly 
tripled  in  the  two  subsequent  years, — having 
risen  from  £5,857,883  (the  sales  of  1783)  to 
£16,307,433 — being  the  amount  of  sales  for 
1785. 

In  1787  the  duty  upon  wine  and  spirits  was 
reduced  50  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  was  great- 
ly increased  In  1805  the  duty  on  coffee  was 
raised  1-3,  and  that  year  the  product  of  this  du- 
ty diminished  1-8,  instead  of  increasing  1-3.  At 
last  this  duty  was  lowered  from  two  shillings  ta 
seven  pence  per  cwt.  Previous  to  1808  when 
this  reduction  took  place,  the  average  annual 
revenue  for  the  three  preceding  years,  was 
£166,000,  whereas  the  average  annual  produce 
of  the  reduced  duty,  for  the  next  three  years, 
was  £195,000. 

From  1803  to  1806  the  duties  upon  sugar  were 
augmented  about  50  per  cent.  The  product  of 
the  old  duties  for  the  3  previous  years,  had 
been  £2,778,000,  that  of  1784  after  these  duties 
had  been  raised  20  per  cent,  wasonly  £2,537,000, 
being  £241,000  less  than  the  low  duties  yielded. 

The  duties  on  leather,  after  being  stationary 
for  nearly  a  century,   were  doubled  in  1813,  and? 
have  scarcely  ever  sinre,  (say  to  1822)  exceed- 
ed   half    a    million,    having   frequently    fallen 
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sliort  of  that  sum;  although  in  1812  the  low  du- 
ly producecl  jt;394,O0O 

The  duties  on  foreign  wines  have  been  nearly 

-  tripled  since  1792.  The  last  increase  in  1815 
imposed  £30  a  ton  on  French,  and  £20  a  ton 
on  Portuguese  wine.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  annual  diminution  of  their  consumption 
for  the  five  years  subsequent  to  1815,  comp  ired 
with  that  of  the  five  preceding  )  ears,  has  been 
stz'en  thousand  Jour  hundred  and  sixty  four 
tons .'  !  and  a  similar  comparison  of  the  average 
annual  duties  of  the  same  periods,   show  an  an- 

;,  nual  decrease  of  revenue,  by  this  augmented 
duty,    amounting  to  £126,841  !  I 

but  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  cite  more  ex- 
amples to  demonstrate  my  position,  that  high 
duties  diminish,  and  low  ones  increase  revenue  ; 
anJ  consequently  that  the  new  Tariff  oill  can  not 
for  a  moment  be  sustained  on  the  plea  ot  aid- 
ing the  treasury.  The  only  possible  ground  left  j 
then,  upon  which  even  a  plausible  pretext  can 
be  founded  to  support  it,  is,  that  it  may  aid\ 
manufactures.  It  now  remains  for  an  enlight- 
ened public  to  decide,  whether  this  expected 
benefit  will  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the 
certain  and  monstrous  oppression  which  it  will 
most  assuredly  inflict  on  all  other  classes  of  our 
citizens;  and  even  upon  all  that  portion  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  immediately  connect- 
ed rtith,  and  dependent  upon  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

Your  friend. 
And  fellow  sufferer, 
RURIS  CONSULTUS. 

AGKICLLTLjKE.  ~ 

DRY  CULTURE. 

In  Council,  27lh  August,  1823. 
The  committee  of  dry    culture  submitted    to 
Council  a  letter  from  Dr.  Screven,  on  the   sub- 
»     ject  of  dry  culture  in  the   south   of  Europe. — 
They   stated  it  was  receive'd   in   consequence   of 
,.    an  application  to  him  by  the  committee,  that  he 
would   communicate  the   result  of  his  observa- 
tions whilst  in  Europe  upon  that  subject.     That 
it  embraced   a  more   comprehensive  view,  than 
any  hitherto  pre*eiite'l  to  the  public,  and  that  it 
appeared  emminently  calculated  to  set  the  ques- 
tion of    the  utility    of  the   dry   culture    system 
nermanently  at  rest,  it  douljts  still  existed. 
'  VVM.  C    DAXIELL, 

M.  Hl.RBERT, 
F.  S.  FELL. 
On  'M.oX.wn— Resolved,  That  the  communica- 
tion of  Dr.  Screven  on  the  subject  of  dry  culture 
fce  published  for  the  inloi  mation  of  the  citizens. 
Extract  from    the  minutes  of  Council. 
M.  iMYERS,  c.  c. 

TO  \VILLL\M,  C.  DANIELL, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  nf  Dry  Cultuie. 

Sir Although  a  silent,  I  was  an  early  advo- 
cate for  the  system  whose  operations  your  com- 
•nii  tee  has  been  api)0inted  to  inspect.  1  wit- 
nessed with  pleasure  t^je  enthusiasm  with  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  contributed  to  the 
trial  of  the  grand  experiment  which  has  for  its 
objrct  the  amelioration  of  our  autumnal  dis- 
eases. The  sacrifices  made  by  the  planters,  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  public  treasury,  the  ex 
ertions  of  the  council  and  of  private  individu- 
als to  put  the  system  in  operation,  and  the  ge- 
neious  devotion  of  the  Phys  c  ans,  who  by  their 
reasoning,  and  by  thei  expci  iencc  illustrated  its 
utility,  di  serve  the  admiiation  of  the  worl  .  and 
wil  conmand  that  of  succeeding  generations 
Co.  suls.  Emperors,  Kings  and  DnivCs  have  impro- 
ve!.. >  e  he.i  ih  of  lountiie-.  .md  cities,  .ly  dra.n.ng 
matshe.  b.  making  can..ls and  other  internal  ini- 
pTovements,  by  prohibit.ng  the  cultivation  of  vege 


'.ables  noxious  in  their  influence  upon  the  ^uman 
'/ody,  and  by  removing  other  causes  productive  of 
ilisease.  But  where  in  the  annala  of  history  d<i 
we  read  of  a  whole  people  riflecting  upon  the 
causes  of  their  epidemics,  and  endeavouring  to 
remove  them  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  public 
as  well  as  private  properly  ?  \\  e  seari  h  in  vain 
for  a  parallel  to  an  event  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Savannah,  as  the  voluntary  suljstitu- 
tion  by  the  people  of  dry  for  wet  culture.  If 
we  look  abroad,  we  cannot  find  a  precedent 
among  even  the  most  civilized  nations.  It  is 
only  in  America,  where  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  to 
find  out  and  remove  the  causes  of  disease  whe- 
ther ot  a  physical  or  a  moral  nature,  that  we 
can  expect  great  and  glorious  events  to  arise  out 
of  the  sole  agency  of  communities  of  men  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars. 
The  culture  of  rice,  as  we  will  presently  show, 
has  been  forbidden  altogether  in  some  coun- 
tries, limited  to  certain  districts  in  others,  and 
in  all,  where  it  is  tolerated,  it  is  subject  to 
certain  rules  of  public  Hygiene  ;  but  these  pro- 
hibitory and  restrictive  laws  emanated  in  each 
instance  from  aroitrary  power,  and  not  from  the 
luM  of   the  people. 

1  he  injurious  influence  of  rice-fields,  marshes, 
collections  of  stagnant  water,  &c.  has  been  tri- 
umphantly proved.  The  citizens  of  Savannah 
have  acknowledged  it,  and  with  the  liberality 
and  the  enterprise  characteristic  of  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  causes  giving  rise 
to  that  influence.  But  there  are  persons  who 
doubt,  some  who  absolutely  deny  the  fact,  and 
others  who  through  various  motives  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate,  are  determined  ene- 
mies to  a  system  ennobled  by  its  origin,  by  the 
sacrifices  made  to  support  it,  and  by  its  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  health.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
system  to  adduce  facts  in  its  favour,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  and 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  incredulous.  Under 
that  impression,  I  have  been  induced  to  put  to- 
gether a  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  dry  cul- 
ture system.  They  were  furnished  by  the  best 
works  which  treat  on  the  subject,  and  by  ob- 
servations made  during  a  visit  to  two  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  relate. 

1st.  Attempts  were  made  in  the  18th  century 
to  introduce  into  France  the  culture  of  rice. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  under  the  mi- 
nisu-y  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  it  wascultivated  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne  and  succeeded  very  well, 
but  its  farther  cultivation  was  prohibited  by 
order  of  government,  because  it  infected  the  air, 
and  produced  epidemics  in  the  places  where 
it  was  cultivated. — See.  Diet.  univ.  d'agricul- 
ture  par  I'Abbe  Rozier.  In  the  same  work  is 
the  following  observation—"  It  is  notorious  that 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  where  rice  is  cul 
tivated,  tertian  fevers  are  almost  constant,  and 
prove  very  destructive  to  the  inhabitants."  It  is 
added  that  fevers  were  multiplied  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc  and  the  territory  of  Fore's 
when   its  culture  was  there  introduced. 

2d.  Spain  is  one  of  the  countries  of    Europe 
in  which    rice  has  been   pretty  extensively  cul 
tivated.     It  is  there  lorbiddden  by   order  of  go 
vernment  to  make  rice  plantations  within  three 
miles  of  the  cities.      In  the  early   part  of  this 
century,  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  pub 
liration  by     Don   Antonio  Joseph  Cavinilles  on 
the  agriculture  of  Va    iicia,  in  wnich   he  treat- 
the  subject  of  rice  culture  and  its  influence  upon 
health  ;  "  he  gives  a  table  of   births  and  deaths 
from   llie   year    1730  to   1787,  in    the    different 
places  in  which   the  cultivation  of  rice  has  been 
practised.    The  result  is,  that  during  the  space 


of  58  years,  there  have  been  boni  42,022  chil- 
dren in  the  places  where  rice  was  not  culti- 
vated, and  only  36,248,  where  the  cultivation 
of  rice  was  carried  on;  on  the  other  hand,  du- 
ring the  same  period  of  58  years  39,595  persons 
have  died  in  the  places  wiiere  rice  was  grown, 
and  only  29,630  in  the  places  where  it  was  not 
Ciiltivated."  See  N.  Y.  Med.  Rep.  The  same 
author  examines  the  question  whether  the  cul- 
tiva  ion  of  rice  should  not  be  altogether  pro- 
scribed in  Spain.  The  above  mentioned  result 
of  his  investigations  evinces  what  .vas  his  opi- 
nion   upon  this  subject. 

3.  Denina,  in  his  revolutions  of  Italy,  says 
that  the  cultivation  of  rice  commenced  in  Italy 
between  the  15th  and  17th  centuries,  at  a  time 
when  the  inhabitants  and  cultivators  were  few. 
and  the  deserted  and  uncultivated  lands  had 
become  wet  and  marshy.  It  was  introduced  into 
Tuscany  about  the  year  1600,  by  Francis  I.  whose 
object  in  introducing  it  was  to  enrich  the  public 
treasury  which  was  kept  empty  and  poor  by  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  population.  Denina  eloquent- 
ly opposes  such  a  policy  in  the  following  words 
— "  Now  this  expedient  of  increasing  the  rich- 
es of  a  country,  is  in  truth  the  means  of  perpe- 
tuating its  misery  :  because,  as  is  well  knowt» 
to  all,  rice  fields,  by  rendering  the  country  un- 
healthy, not  only  destroy  its  population  and  pre- 
vent its  increase,  but  extinguish  industry,  acti- 
vity and  enterprise."  He  again  says  elsewhere, 
that  "  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Italy  has  been  in 
the  first  place  an  effect  and  afterwards  a  cause 
of  depopulation  and  ot  real  misery  in  many 
j  places."  With  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  per- 
jhaps  no  part  of  the  world  better  adapted  for  the 
I  culture  of  rice  than  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy. 
i  The  alluvial  nature  of  its  soil,  the  numerous 
streams  which,  having  their  origin  in  the  eter- 
jnal  fountains  of  the  Alps,  Appenines  and  in  the 
I  Lakes,  traverse  it  in  every  direction:  the  num- 
iber  of  canals  intersecting  it ;  the  mildness  of  the 
i  climate,  and  the  protection  from  winds,  afforded 
jby  two  high  barriers  of  mountains — all  these 
advantages  combine  to  render  it  extremely  well 
United  for  wet  culture.  An  active,  industrious 
I  and  intelligent  population  has  not  lost  sight  of 
such  advantages.  Rice  has  been  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Piedmont  and  IVIilan,  and 
still  continues  to  form  one  of  the  prominent  ar- 
ticles of  their  agriculture,  notwithstanding  its 
acknowledged  bad  effects  upon  Ihe  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  traveller  sees  numerous 
rice  fields  on  the  public  roads  leading  from  Tu- 
rin and  Pavia  to  Milan ;  as  he  approaches  the 
latter,  he  suddenly  loses  sight  of  them  within 
five  miles  of  the  city,  and  very  naturally  begs 
to  be  informed  why  lands  so  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  cf  rice  are  not  used  for  tliat  purpose  : 
he  is  told  that  this  grain  was  formerly  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  found  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  its  cultivation  was  prohibited 
within  five  miles  of  the  city.  It  is  curious  to 
oDserve  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  rice  countries  of  Lombardy, 
nd  iif  those  living  in  the  same  plain  where 
ct  is  not  cultivated.  In  that  of  the  former,  is 
to  be  seen  the  «u//&w  complexion  so  character- 
istic of  unhealthy  regions,  and  on  the  contrary 
in  that  of  the  lattur.  the  rosy  hue  of  health, 
Chateauvieux  in  his  lettrcs  ecrites  d'ltalie, 
gives  an  animated,  though  perhaps  an  exagge- 
rated description  of  those  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice — he  says  "  as  you  pass  along  the 
dvkes  of  the  rice  fields,  you  see  the  unhappy 
labourers  wandering  like  so  many  ghosts  through 
t  e  reeds  and  stopping  at  the  sluices  which 
they  have  hardly  strength  to  open  and  shut 
They  are  not  the  only  victims — the  reapers  sel- 
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doni  finish  the  harvest  without  being  seized 
with  shiverings,  and  carrying  with  them  an  ague, 
from  which  their  return  to  the  high  grounds 
does  not  always  enable  them  to  recover.  The 
countries  therefore  under  the  cultivation  of  i-ice 
are  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  few  inhabitants 
are  in  a  sickly  and  diseased  state."  Melchiore 
Maggiore,  an  Italian  statistical  writer  has  com- 
pared the  fatality  among  the  inhabitants  often  de- 
partments of  Louibardy  under  rice  culture  with 
that  of  the  same  departments  under  dry  culture. 
The  following  is  his  table 

Rice  Culture 


Adige 

Agogna 

Alto  Po 

Bracchiliogne 

Brenta 

Passo  Po 

Mella 

Mincio 

Olona 

Sirio 


Deaths. 
1  in  26 


'  25 
'  28 
26 
27 
'  25 
26 
26 
28 
26 


Dry  Culture. 

Deaths. 
Adige  1  in  28 

Agogna 
Alto  Po 
Bracchiliogne 
Brenta 


and  dry,  of  warm  and  cold,  of  light  and  heavy, 
of  barien  and  fruitful,  only  of  four  simple  and 
primitive  earths — clay,  sand,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia. 

I.  Clay,  called  indifferently  in  agricultural 
publications,  alumine,  or  argillaceous  earth,  is 
a  substance  so  easily  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
ers, and  so  familiarly  known,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  description.  When  pure,  it  is  white; 
but  in  general  it  is  found  discoloured  by  the  miner 
al  waters,  which  are  perpetually  escaping  from 
their  beds,  and  running  on  the  surface.  It  is 
tinged  with  blue,  brown,  gray,  and  red  shades, 
for  it  has  a  strong  affinity  to  all  colouring  matter, 
but  these  tints  affect  it  not  materially  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  and  are,  therefore,  of 
little  consequence.  As  an  ingredieat  of  soil,  it 
has  the  four  following  properties,  by  which  it 
exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  vegetation  : 

1st.  It  absorbs  water  like  a  sponge,  and  is  so  close 
in  the  texture,  as  to  prevent  it  from  filtrating 
through  Its  pores. 
2d.    When   thoroughly   soaked,    and  afterwards 

dried,  it  hardens  and  cakes  into  a  solid  mass. 
3d.  It  shrinks  considerably  in  bulk,  when   expo- 
sed to  heat,  and  the  contraction  of  its  parts  is 

,     "         ■    .^ --•   , , ■■"/       in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  that  heat. 

be  correct  as  it   regards  the  departments   upon  4th.  It  powerfully  retards  putrefaction,  by  en- 
wh.ch   he    made   his    observations,   but   that    it      closing  as  in  a  case,  animal  and  vegetable   re- 
wiU   not  appy   to  all  countnes  is  evident  from      mains,  and   thus    shutting  out    the   dissolvent 
the  statement  above  cited  ot  Cavimlles  who  gives      action  of  the  external  ain 
an  excess  of  biiths  to  countries  of  Spain  not  cul- 
tivated  in  rice  of  5JT4.      The  government  of 
Milan   well  aware  of  the   tendency  which   rice 

cultivation  has  to  keep   down  and  degj-ade   the      :  r ^  ^^  j^^^^  „^„  lai   <,iay,  m  n. 

population  of  the  country,  has  forbidden  the  """'S"?^^  ^""^  ""''"''^^^'^ '''^^e-  is  favourable  to  ve- 
extension  of  rice  fields  beyond  their  present  S^tation.  The  roots,  which  are  the  collectors 
limits.  "*  the   nutriment,  and  are    withal  of  a  tender 

4th.  The  culture  of  rice  is  very  limited  in  the  "",'*  ^^jicate  texture,  cannot  easily  stretch  them 
.states  of  the  church.     The  only  part  of  them  't^riV"  \^."bstance  of  such  stiffness  and  tenaci- 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  at  all,  is  the  coun-  %'  ^"d.^*?":!!.  besides,  so  readily  consolidates 
try  situated  to  the  east  of  Bologna     Its  cuCe  ^^I/^'"  'T-^  """"P^^'  ^"^^^V  ^'^    closeness 
was  there  introduced   about    20  years  ago    but    ^^        material  resistance  to  their  extension. 


[Pebruary  20.  1824. 


Passo  Po 

Mella 

Mincio 

Olona 

Sirio 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


29 
30 
30 
25 
27 
32 
29 
26 
31 


See  Lyman's  Polit.  State  of  Italy. 

The  same  author  gives  more  births  and  mar 
riages  to  rice   countries.    His   calculation  may 


If  we  now  call  to  our  recollection  the  purposes 
served  by  the  soil,  and  detailed  in  my  last  letter, 

clay,  in  its 


1st.  Sand  is  incapable  of  retaining  water  wlien 
poured  on  it,  and  far  less  of  attracting  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  It  powerfully  promotes  putrefaction,  but  al- 
lows the  gases  set  at  liberty  to  escape. 

3d.  It  has  little  or  no  cohesion  among  its  parts, 
and  never  binds  by  the  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry  into  a  compact  body. 

It  will  appear  from  this  account  of  the  proper- 
ties of  sand,  that  it  is  provided  as  a  corrector  of 
alumine,  and  that  in  their  effects,  the  two  are 
destined  to  counterwork  each  other.  This  sort 
ot  contrivance  in  nature  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence; and  while  we  trace  such  remote  tenden- 
cies and  bearings,  we  are  struck  with  the  wisdom 

that  fabricted  and  reared  this  noble  edifice. 

Inconveniences  are  obviated  bv  correspondent 
checks,  and  this  system  of  balancing  all  things 
displays  more  conspicuously  the  indications  of 
design,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  no  evils  to  remedy.  L.et  us  con- 
trast sand  and  cl.iy  in  their  qualities,  that  this 
singular  and  important  truth  may  be  more 
strongly  impressed.  Sand  suffers  water  to  filter 
easily  ;  clay  is  highly  retentive  ;  sand  promotes 
putrefaction  ;  clay  delays  it,  but  absorbs  the 
gases,  which  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  ; 
sand  opens  an  unobstructed  path  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  roots  ;  clay  gives  them  firmness  in 
their  course,  and  supplies  the  moisture  which 
sustains  them  ;  in  fine,  the  two  may  be  classed 
among  the  contending  elements  of  matter,  which, 
by  a  union,  heighten  their  common  virtues,  while 
their  defects  are  rectified  and  subdued. 


is  since'almost'abandonTdTn  consequencrof"its  ^''d  accordingly,  in  its  unmellowed  state,  the 
observed  bad  effect  upon   the  health  of  the  in-         ,  hampered    and  cannot  ramble  forth  to 

habitants.  Dr.  Clark  in  a  late  work  on  the  cli-  PJ"' "?;i,  f  ."',  ^^^mitting  that  they  overcome 
mate  and  diseases  of  France  and  Italy  makes  ^  I  th's  obstacle  in  the  soil,  they  must,  when- 
the  following  observations—"  There  we're  a  few  T^'-  i  ''t™!"^  '"■  '^^e  sun  and  gapes  into  chinks, 
intermittent  but  no  continued  fevers  in  the  hos-  »  ^'°'^""y  *»»•"  asunder,  and  separated  from  the 
pital  of  Bologna,  when  I  was  there.  The  for-  k.""'  ^  "'^  ,f°"Ser  fibres  may  escape  unhurt  ; 
mer  had  become  more  frequent  since  the  cul-  i  S  S«""a"y  speaking,  the  finer  and  more 
tivation  of  rice  had  been  introduced  into  the  fZZ  ^^^T^ll  ,"""''  u'"*^"  considerably.  If 
country   around    Bologna,  about  20  years  aeo  "     ^  n  ^M'"""    °"  ^^^  surface,  it  is  almost 

In  1816,  a  report  was  made  by  a  board  o{  Com.^V^lV"''l"°"^  '"  *^^  '"'''°*''  f"""""  ^^^  ^^P^' 
missioi.ers   appointed   by    the    Roman    govern-  T^  1  °^  interrupting  the  passage  of  water 

inent,to  examine  into  the  influence  upon  nublic  '^"'^"'J'^'l'ls,  and  keepmg  the  roots  perpetually 
health,  of  the  rice  plantations  situated  in  that  h^u*;  7*"  ^^'^  n°  "^^^  destructive  to  the 
portion  of  the  states  of  the  church.    The  result!  and  vigour  of  the  crop,  than  the  opposite 

-'-'--=-----     ■•        • ' '"^J^esuit  extreme.     From  ks  antiseptic  power,   putrefac 


1-    u    •     • v-..u.i,.i.      1  lic  result 

Ot  their  investigations  is  to  the  following  effect 

1st.  "  That  it  is  due  to  public  health  to  abolish 
all  rice  fields  in  districts  enjoying  a  good  air 
and  that  are  suitable  for  a  more  wholesome 
cultivation,  or  where  the  villages  and  houses 
are  not  situated  at  a  sufficient  distance  for  safety. 
2nd.  That  rice  fields  should  be  maintained  only 
in  those  low,  damp  places  suitable  for  no  other 
oultiyation,  at  proper  distances  from  human  ha- 
bitations and  in  natural  valleys — the  creating  of 
artificial  valleys  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
water  being  forbidden." 
See  Lyman's  Polit.  state  of  Italy. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 

REMARKS  ON  SOILS. 
Notwithstanding    the     different    appearances 
which  ine  surface  of  the  2arth  exhibits,  it  is,  in 
•eality,  compounded,  in  all  its  varieties  of  wet 


tion  goes  on  slowly,  and  the  vegetables  growing 
on  it  are  ill  supplied  with  that  generous  and  nu- 
tritious food,  essential  to  their  perfection  and 
maturity.  All  its  qualities,  therefore,  are  un- 
friendly to  vegetation,  except  its  capacity  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  and  this  is  of 
such  immense  importance  as,  in  some  measure 
to  make  atonement  for  its  other  defects.  Wheii 
existing  by  itself,  this  virtue  which  it  possesses 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  is  useless  and  unavailimc  \ 
but  when  mixed  with  other  materials  o*'  a  loote 
and  friable  nature,  it  gives  tenacity  and  firmness 
to  the  whole,  and  is  highly  retentive  of  the  dews 
and  rams  which  fall  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

n.  Sand  or  gravel,    called   sometimes  silex, 


III.  Lime,  commonly  called  calcareous  earth, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  soils.  This  is 
never  found  naturally  in  a  pure  state,  but  in  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid,  for  which  it  his  so 
strong  an  aflfinity  that  it  attracts  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  burning  of  limestone  is  under- 
taken for  no  other  purpose  than  to  expel  by  heat 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  reduce  it  to  a  caustic  pow- 
der, for  the  purpose  either  of  building  or  agri- 
culture, and  in  this  process  it  loses  about  the 
half  of  its  weight.  But  no  sooner  is  quick  lime 
applied  to  use,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
than  it  greedily  absorbs,  first  moisture,  and  then 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  either  in  the  ground,  or 
in  the  new  formed  wall,  it  quickly  hardens  and 
returns  to  its  original  state. 

1st.  Lime  is  closer  than  sand,  but  much  less  ad- 
hesive than  clay.  It  occupies,  therefore,  a 
middle  region  between  the  two,  free  from 
their  i.nperfections,  and  blending  their  com- 
mon qualities. 

2d.  It   is  a  powerful  promoter  of  putrefaction, 
and  helps  to  decompose  the  animal  and  vege- 
table  matter,  lying  in  the  soil.     To   this  cir- 
cumstance is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  its  effi 
cacy  as  a  manure. 

3d.  It  has  the  power  of  fixing  and  retaining  a 
very  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  al- 
though it  combines  chemically  with  a  certain 
portion,  which  can  only  be  expelled  by  red 
heat ;  yet  the  excess  can  be  easily  disengaged 
in  a  low  temperature,  and  thus  tends  to  nour- 
ish the  growing  crops. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  farther  upon  the 
properties  of  calcareous  earth,  as,  at  the  first 
gUnce,  it  must  be  recognised  as  a  highly  valuable 
ingredient  ;  and  accordingly,  wherever  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  with  spirit,  it  is  eagerly  sought 
after,  though  at  a  high  price.     This  earth  exists 


silica,  silicious  matter   or  earth  of  fl  nt.    it  T   '       ■    "  '"°"Sn  at  a  high  price.     This  earth  exists 
tint.nUh^,l   h.,.,  '■  f  "  """'  "^  "J's-  '"  """lense  abundance  among  the  solid  strata  nf 

•  laiacter    whinT"'"'"   °^  ^  '"'''"^   opposite  our  globe,  mostly  without  any   foreign    m'xu  re 
l,cirTnfl,'»n.^         \^"'!;^'°''^^""">^''^'^''  that  .except   the  acids  with  .vhxh   it   combines      I  ui 
^nurinfluenceniaybe  distinctly  and  visibly  dis- 1  occasionally  is  bk-iul.d  also  .ith  the  ochtr'pri. 

jmitive  masses.     With  earboni*  acid,  which  in  a 
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previous  letter  I  particularly  described,  it  to-ius 
the  most  frequent  conipouiuls — denominated  car- 
bonates of  lime — and  assumes  a  variety  of  names 
and  appearances,  and  even  possesses  distinct  pro- 
perties. Spar,  marble,  stalactites,  limestone  and 
chalk  arc  all  varieties  of  this  combination. — 
With  the  sulphuric  acid  (which  is  composed  ol 
sulphur  and  oxygen)  it  forms  plaster  of  paris — 
a  rock  well  known,  as  it  is  jjrofusely  scattered 
by  the  hand  of  nature  throughout  this  Province. 
Lime  is,  also,  found  mixed  with  clay,  and  some- 
times with  sand,  and  then  receives  the  appella- 
tion of  marl,  and  which  is  valuable  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  earth.  Sea 
shells  too  derive  their  fertilizing  qualities  from 
the  lime  cf  which  they  are  composed  ;  and, 
without  descending  to  farther  particulars,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  so  necessary  is  calcare- 
ous earth  in  the  composition  of  soils,  that  where- 
ver nature  has  not  blended  it  in  their  original 
formation,  the  agriculturist  should,  though  at 
great  expense  and  much  trouble,  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

IV.  The  last  earth  which  has  been  found  in 
soils,  and  that  too  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  the  other  three,  is  magnesia — a  substance, 
with  which  every  farmer  must  be  acquainted, 
since  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  medicine  of  the 
"shops.  Its  properties  are  nearly  analogous  to 
those  of  lime,  and  were  long  supposed  to  operate 
in  the  same  way.  It  hasalso  a  strong,  though  less 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  often  forms  a  consti- 
tuent principle  iu  limestone  rock  ;  but  at  present 
agriculturists  are  divided  about  its  usefulness  as 
a  manure  ;  some  of  them  holding  it  up  as  a  poi- 
son to  plants,  and  others  supporting  it  by  an  ap- 
peal to  experiments.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
introduce  my  readers  to  this  dispute  ;  as  I  am 
uncertain  whether  our  limestone  contains  any 
portion  of  magnesia  ;  although  its  presence  in 
the  old  country,  upon  accurate  investigation,  is 
found  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence.  At  all 
events,  it  is  only  pernicious  when  applied  in  an 
excessive  dose  ;  and  this  holds  equally  true  with 
respect  to  lime,  f«r  these  two  earths  should,  in 
all  cases,  be  used  sparinglyby  the  skilful  culti- 
vator. 

By  analyzing  the  various  soils  and  subsoils, 
they  have  been  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
one  or  all  of  these  primitive  earths  ;  and  their 
barrenness  and  fertility  have,  in  no  small  degree 
depended  on  the  mixing  and  assorting  of  these 
ingredients.  Loam  is  by  no  means  a  distinct 
body,  possessing  in  itself  appropriate  and  mark- 
ad  character,  as  many  of  our  farmers,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  ignorantly  suppose ; 
but  is  a  combination  of  clay,  sand  or  calcareous 
matter  ;  and  as  we  advance  in  science,  and  men 
among  us  arise,  versed  in  conducting  such  inves 
ligations,  the  component  parts  of  our  rich  inter 
vals  and  uplands  will  be  ascertained  and  given  to 
the  public.  The  very  diversity,  which  exists 
among  what  are  accounted  loams,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  what  I  advance.  Some  of  them  we  de 
nominate  clayey,  from  the  excess  of  argillaceous 
matter,  others  open  and  light,  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  sand.  In  fact,  these  two  original  in- 
gredients setm  callable  of  being  compounded  in 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  as  to  give  occa- 
sion to  that  diversified  texture  of  soils  met  with 
in  all  countries  and  situations,  and  are  contrived 
to  counteract  each  other's  qualities,  that  by  their 
union,  they  might  furnish  the  basis  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  creation  of  flowers  and  plants, 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  which  decorate  the  face  of 
nature,  and  charm  us  by  a  sweet  assemblage  of 
all  that  is  gay  and  soft  in  colouring,  with  all  that 
is  (.Icgunt  iiiKl  attractive  in  design. 

Besides  these  four  primitive  earths,  which  con' 


•litute  equally  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  upper  of 
these,  or  the'mould  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
contains  the  putrid  relics  of  organized  substances, 
that  have  grown  and  decayed  upon  it,  or  have 
been  conveyed  thither  in  the  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  decomposition  of  these  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  fertility  ;  and  the  richness  of  soils 
bears  reference  to  the  relative  quantities.  The 
residual  earth  remaining  after  the  jirocess  of 
dissolution,  is  extremely  light  in  weight,  and  al- 
ways of  a  blackish  colour.  It  is  owing  to  this, 
that  a  garden,  which  has  been  under  long  con- 
tinued culture,  approaches  to  a  black  tinge,  pro- 
gressively deepening  according  to  the  abundance 
of  this  matter. 

In  addition,  all  soils  lying  in  the  territories  of 
an  old  country,  are  found  to  contain  various  che- 
mical compounds,  mineral  salts,  and  metallic 
oxids  ;  some  of  which  are  beneficial,  others 
harmless,  and  a  few  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  and 
which  either  pre-existed  in  the  strata,  from 
which  the  surface  has  been  formed,  or  have  been 
carried  to  it  by  subterraneous  springs,  or  by  fo- 
reign causes  operatingin  the  coarse  of  past  ages. 
These  chemical  bodies  are  so  few  in-»«mber,  so 
small  in  quantity,  and  generally  of  such  unim- 
portant efficacy  in  vegetation,  that  it  would  be 
preposterous,  considering  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  to  dilate  upon  them  in  these  elemen- 
tary letters.  The  most  frequent  are,  epsom  and 
common  salt,  combinations  of  potash,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  with  the  acids,  and  the  oxid  of  iron — 
which  is  just  the  rust  produced  by  exposing  this 
metal  to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  this  oxid, 
which  gives  the  brown  and  reddish  colour,  as 
well  as  the  intermediate  shades,  to  sand  and 
clays. 

It  seems  plain,  that  considerable  advantages 
must  be  derived  to  the  practical  farmer  from 
analyzing  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  from  com- 
paring the  proportion  of  the  earths  in  the  pro- 
ductive, with  those  found  in  the  barren,  f'-om 
studying  the  separate  effects  of  these  ingredients 
and  from  all  these  results,  deducing  the  most 
skilful  plai  of  procedure  in  effectuating  perma 
nent  improvements.  Chemists  of  great  fame 
have  embarked  in  this  line  of  research,  and  vast 
progress  has  been  made  by  their  elucidations. — 
They  have  laid  down  rules  to  assist  and  guide 
the  agriculturist  in  this  department  of  the  arts  ; 
they  have  exemplified  the  different  processes  to 
be  performed,  and  even  described  the  instru 
ments  necessary  for  an  elaborate,  and  accurate 
analysis. 

There  is,  however,  a  less  laborious  and  less 
intricate  analysis  of  soils,  defective  as  our  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  may  be,  which  is  placed 
within  our  reach,  and  which  may  in  time  lay  the 
foundation  of  more  perfect  and  accurate  me- 
thods. 

In  the  field  to  be  examined,  take  earth  a  little 
below  the  surface,  from  four  separate  places, 
about  1-4  lb.  avoirdupois  from  each.  Expose  it 
to  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  till  it  is  complete 
ly  dry,  and  turn  it  over  frequently  that  it  may  be 
well  mixed  together.  From  the  heap  take  ex- 
actly four  ounces,  and  pass  this  through  a  fine 
sieve,  which  will  allow  all  the  particles  of  sand 
and  gravel  to  escape,  but  hold  back  stones,  small 
fibrous  roots,  and  decayed   wood       Weigh    the 

two  parts  separately,  and  take  a  note  of  each 

The  stones  and  other  bulky  materials  are  then 
to  be  examined  apart  from  the  roots  and  wood. — 
If  they  are  hard  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
scratch  glass  easily,  they  are  siliceous  or  flinty  ; 
if  they  are,  without  much  difficulty,  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  fingers,  and  can  be  scraped  by  a 
knife  to  powder,  they  are  aluminous  or  clayey; 
or  if,  when  put  in  a  wine  glass,  and  common 
vinegar  poured  upon  them,  small  air  bubbles  as- 


cend to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  they  are  calcare- 
ous. The  finely  divided  matter,  which  ran 
tlivoughthe  sieve,  must  next  undergo  the  test  of 
experiment.  After  being  weighed,  agitate  the 
whole  in  water,  till  the  earth  be  taken  up  from 
the  bottom  and  mechanically  susjjended,  adding 
water  till  this  effect  be  produced.  Allow  the 
mass  then  to  settle  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
in  that  time  the  sandy  particles  shall  have  all 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  water,  which 
will  then  contain  tiie  clay  in  suspension  with  the 
insoluble  earth  arising  from  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble decomposition.  The  sand  should  first  be  at- 
tended to;  and  if  from  inspection  it  be  thought 
either  siliceous  or  calca'-eous  in  its  nature,  the 
requisite  tests  may  be  instantly  applied.  By  this 
time  the  mixture  wiH  have  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom o£  the  vessel  the  clay,  and  other  earths, 
with  the  insoluble  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
Alter  pouring  off  the  water,  dry  the  sediment, 
and  apply  a  strong  fire  bv  placing  it  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pot  hea'ed  to  redness,  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  will  burn  and  fly  off  in 
aeriform  products.  The  remainder  lying  in  the 
bottom  will  be  found  to  consist  of  clay, — magne- 
sia or  lime.  To  obtain  accuracy,  another  1-4  lb. 
of  earth  should  be  taken  from  the  same  heap, 
and  the  whole  process  gone  over,  a  second,  a 
third  or  even  a  fouith  time,  that  the  operator 
may  rectify  any  blunders  he  had  previously  com- 
mitted, and  be  satisfied  as  to  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periment. He  should  provide  himself  with  a 
pair  of  fine  scales  and  a  set  of  weights,  divided 
at  least  into  ounces  and  drachms.  Although  vi- 
negar will  detect  lime  by  effervescence,  it  does 
not  dissolve  it  so  effectually  as  the  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acids  ;  small  quantities  of  which  may  be 
procured  from  the  druggists  at  no  great  expense. 
[^.4cadian  Recorder. 

GARLIC— HOW  TO  EXTIRPATE  IT— 

From   a    firacticat  and  judicious   farmer,    and 
one  of  our  most  enlightened  corres/iondents. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

When  I  state  the  fact  to  you,  that  for  some 
years  after  I  commenced  farming,  my  fields 
were  full  of  garlic,  and  my  wheat  had  so  much 
in  it,  that  we  never  thought  of  sending  it  to 
mill  for  our  own  use  without  hand  picking,  after 
all  had  been  done  with  the  fan,  that  could  be 
done — and  as  my  wheat  now  goes  to  market 
nearly  free  from  this  pest,  you  may  be  inclined 
to  place  some  confidence  in  my  method  of  it  of 
freeing  my   wheat. 

My  mode  is  to  attack  this  pest  in  its  strong 
hold,  and  I  have  destroyed  its  bulbs  by  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  in  the  soil.  My  in- 
struments were  simply  the  /il-jug/i-s/iare,  the 
roller,  and  the  harroiv.  My  method  of  using 
them  as  follows — into  the  field  intended  to  be 
laid  down  in  wheat  the  following  autumn,  I  put 
my  ploughs,  in  December,  January,  or  the  first 
half  of  February,  according  to  weather  and  cdn- 
venience.  The  flushing,  or  turning  up  was  done, 
so  as  to  disturb  and  turn  topsyturvy  all  the 
bulbs  of  garlic,  and  to  expose  them  as  much  as 
possible.  To  be  sure  of  this,  the  ploughing  was 
done  a  fraction  deeper  (but  not  more)  than  the 
ground  had  been  usually  ploughed   before. 

In  April  the  field  was  cross  ploughed  the 
same  depth,  rolled,  and  well  harrowed.  It  has 
been  during  this  harrowing,  that  I  have  parti- 
cularly observed  the  effects  of  my  method.  I 
have  followed  the  harrow  and  examined  banch 
after  bunch  of  garlic  The  main  bulbs  appeared 
very  much  worsted,  and  in  a  very  unthriving 
condition.      The   offset  bulbs  in  every   stage  of 
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evident  decay.  Many  not  only  dead,  but  casilj 
reducible  to  powder  by  tilt  ruubing  pressing 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  field  w;»s  again 
cross  ploughed,  and  harrowed  in  June.  At  this 
cultivation  a  great  majority  ot  the  oft'set  bulbs, 
which  had  existed,  could  not  be  found,  ami 
most  of  the  others  were  lifeless.  Many  of  the 
main  bulbs  were  alive,  but  did  not  recover  so 
as  to  produce  seed  tops  in  the  crop  of  wheat. 
The  field  was  again  ploughed  and  harrowed  in 
August  and  September,  and  in  October  was 
seeded  in  wheat,  and  the  wheat  ploughed  in. 
The  spring  after  this  crop  of  wheat  was  har 
vested,  the  field  was  again  broke  up  and  put 
into  Indian  corn,  and  of  course  was  well  cul 
tivated  through  this  season.  In  October  wheat 
was  seeded  among  the  corn. 

The  above  work  was  done  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  in  the  best  manner  for  wheal, 
and  in  prosecution  of  what  has  been  called  in 
Maryland  the  five  field  system,  two  of  which  are 
annually  in  wheat  and  one  in  corn.  Each  field 
was  first  subjected  to  the  process  first  described 
(called  naked  fallow)  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
it  of  filth  generally,  noxious  weeds,  blue  grass, 
&c.  and  of  putting  it  into  the  best  tilth 

It  has  been  said  that  different  crops  would 
kill  garlic.  Among  them  the  oat  crop  has  had 
a  decided  preference.  A  part  of  one  of  my  fields, 
which  had  been  broken  in  January  and  February 
for  wheat,  was  put  down  in  oats  in  Marcli. 
The  remainder  had  the  April  and  June  culti 
vations  of  my  system.  In  August  and  Septem 
ber  the  oat  stubble  was  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed with  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  next 
spring  there  was  certainly  much  less  garlic  in 
the  wheat  on  the  oat  ground,  than  there  had 
been  in  the  previous  crops  of  wheat  from  that 
field;  but  still  there  was  more  garlic  in  .t  than 
I  wished  to  see,  and  witli  large  seed  heads. 
Among  the  wheat  on  the  parts  ot  the  field  not 
encumbered  with  the  oat  crop;  out  which  had 
had  the  benefit  of  the  April  and  June  cultiva 
tions,  there  was  scarcely  a  head  ot  garlic  to  be 
found..  From  the  above  I  concluded  that  the  oats 
had  run  off  with  a  credit  entirely  belonging  and 
due  to  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  1  know  of 
no  crop,  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  cleaning 
crop,  except  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  lauour 
and  frequency  of  the  cultivations,  which  it  re- 
quires to  prepare  for  it,  or  to  make  it.  And  only 
one  which  J.  would  think  of  admitiing  where  the 
prime  object  was  to  get  rid  of  garlic ;  to  wit — 
tobacco — and  1  would  rather  be  without  that 
I  pronounce  the  plough,  the  roller,  and  the  har- 
row, all  sufficient,  and  best,  if  judiciously  and 
actively  employed.  I  know  very  well  this  sys- 
tem will  be  oujected  to,  because  it  involves  a 
gieat  deal  of  labour.  1  shall  be  told  I  work  al- 
Hiost  a  year  for  nothing ;  nay  for  worse  than 
nothing,  for  1  shall  kill  my  land  by  exposing  it 
naked  to  the  sun. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  a  hundred  such  asser- 
tions written  and  oral;  but  the  real  fact  of  a 
piece  of  land  having  been  killed  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  by  cultivation  I  have  never  yet  found. 
That  this  mode  of  keeping  u  field  naked,  will 
produce  less  profit  than  by  taKiiig  from  it  a  sum- 
mer crop  is  a  point  not  now  undef  consideration. 
To  kill  g  .rlic  is  the  object  ;  the  injury  of  the 
land  by  exposure  to  sun  the  question.  And  this 
injury  1  say  has  been  a  thousand  limes  asserted  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  proved.  I  pursued  this 
course  from  1810  to  1817  ;  during  which  time 
all  my  fields  were  subjected  to  it  once,  some 
twice.  In  1810,  I  subjected  a  particular  field  to 
it,  without  manure — in  1811  I  cut  upwards  of 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  it — in 
1812  it  went  into  Indian  corn— in  1813  I  cut 
■wheat  from  it  after  corn,  about  half  the  quantity  i 
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per  acre,  of  the  preceding  naked  tallow  crop. 
uLiween  December,  1814,  and  February,  1815, 
It  was  again  well  turned  up,  and  particularly 
well  cultivated  in  April,  June,  August  and  Sep- 
tember; kept  light  and  open,  and  exposed  na- 
ked to  the  sun,  except  twelve  acres  (which  I 
considered  the  best  twelve  acres  in  the  field). 
These  were  seeded  in  oats  ;  and  the  last  of  June 
a  thick  oat  crop  just  well  in  head,  was  with  a 
chain  plough  completely  turned  under.  The 
after  harvest  cultivations  of  the  whole  field  were 
alike.  The  field  was  seeded  in  wheat  in  Octo- 
ber. The  seeding  of  the  oat  dressed  piece  was 
the  last,  and  was  done  on  the  25th  and  26lh  oi 
October.  Carry  along  with  you  that  from  first 
to  last,  I  put  no  manure  on  this  field,  except  the 
green  oats,  if  that  may  be  so  called.  My  ground 
showed  no  failure  from  its  second  sunning.  My 
wheat  grew  kindly,  except  on  the  oat  ground, 
and  was  perfectly  free  from  garlic  and  all  other 
filth — and  68  acres    of  the  field  yclded   me  by 


the  field  for  the  Indian  corn,  that  was  to  succeed 
the  tallow  wheat. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

CHCESINUS. 

GARLIC. 

CONTRIVANCES  FOR  SEPARATING  GARLIC  TROM 
SMALL  GRAIN. 

[A  letter  was  addressed  some  weeks  since  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  South  to  his  friend  at  Wash- 
ington, to  know  what  contrivances  were  in  use 
in  Maryland  for  separating  garlic  from  small 
grain— and  how  far  the  presence  or  absence  of 
garlic  affected  the  price  of  grain  in  our  market, 
&c  The  letter  was  handed  over  to  the  Editor 
of  this  paper  as  being  more  in  his  way,  and  by 
him  again  passed  to  a  correspondent  to  whom 
he  was  sure  the  best  machinery  and  the  most 
effectual  practises  for  this  object  were  familiar. 


actual    measurement    24   bushels  ot     wheat    per|His  answer  was  in   the  shape  and  spirit  of  one 
.rr.      ThP   n».   .vnnnH  o-,„.  „,.  ,.....,  i.„i.  „,....  p,,;,,^^^  j^^^^^  ^^  another,    but  the  subject  is  one 

which  conceri.s  so  many  that  we  have  ventured 
to  insert  it  in  the  Farmer,  suppressing  all  names. 
T/irre  it  will  equally  well  answei  the  purpose 
of  the  enquirer,  and  prove  useful  to  many  others. 


acre.     The  oat  ground  gave  me  very  little  over 
twelve. 

Recollect,  sir,  I  am  not  lauding  a  system  ;  I 
am  merely  recording  facts. 

After  this  period  I  was  driven  from  the  sys 
tern,  because  I  could  not  produce  corn  enough 
ifiom  one  fifth  of  my  ground,  to  feed  my  family 
■  and  stock.  But  1  pursued  the  system  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  clear  my  fields  of  filth; 
to  show  me  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  certain 
and  best  mode  of  making  a  crop  of  wheat ;  that 
I  could  make  from  50  to  100  per  cpnt  more  by 
this  mode,  than  I  could  after  corn  or  oats ;  and 
that  I  could  not  then,  nor  have  I  yet  been  able 
to  discover  any  injury  which  I  inflicted  on  my 
ground,  by  exposing  it  naked  to  the  full  power 
of  the  sun.  Any  one  would  rationally  expect, 
that  the  effort  of  an  acre,  by  which  it  produced 
24  bushels  would  exhaust  it  double  as  much,  as 
the  effort  to  produce  twelve  bushels  ;  but  I  did 
not  find  the  exhaustion  at   all  in  this  ratio 

If  I  mistake  not  some  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  preserved  the  five  field  system  with  clo 
ver  ;  and  have  turned  in  their  clover  in  August, 
can  bear  testimony  to  my  garlic  system.  All  oi 
them,  who  had  any  garlic  in  their  lands,  can 
most  grieviously  testify  that  August  fallows  and 
cjover  lays  have  increased  their  garlic  a  million 
fold  ;  and  some  of  them,  who  have  winter  broke 
the  stubbles  of  these  clover  lay  wheat  fields, 
and  put  them  in  corn  the  following  spring,  can 
also  testify,  that  the  wheat  seeded  among  this 
corn  on  the  field,  that  had  been  winter  broke, 
(notwithstanding  the  previous  crop  of  clover  lay 
wheat  had  been  full  ot  garlic)  was  comparatively 
free  from  garlic. 

I  It  is  useless  to  pretend  to  farm,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  labour.  I  have  never  produced  a  use- 
ful agricultural  result  without  adequate  force; 
and  very  generally  my  success  has  been  ex 
actly  in  the  ratio  of  the  labour  and  pains  bestow 
ed.  I  consider  the  winter  breaking,  and  the 
April  and  June  cultivations  as  the  garlic  des 
troying  operations.  The  work  done  after  that 
time  had  no  reference  to  the  garlic,  but  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  preparation  for 
wheat.  The  above  system  reduced  the  garlic  to 
a  trifle,  and  cleaned  my  ground  ol  all  other  filth, 
except  one  or  two  small  plots  of  mow-drop. 
And  1  believe  five  successive  winter  ploughings, 
and  spring  cultivations,  would  effect  the  des- 
truction even  of  this  pest;  the  ground  might 
be  manured  after  every  June  cultivation,  and 
planted  in  a  crop  ot  Tobacco,  or  Irish  potatoes 
to  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Were  I 
now  to  undertake  to  destroy  the  garlic  in  a 
piece  of  ground,  to  perfect  the  system,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  I  did,  I  would  also  winter  break 


Edit.  Am.  Far."] 

"  The  only  contrivance  that'  has  ever  been 
much  used  in  this  section  of  our  country,  is 
what  is  called  a  garlic  riddle,  fitted  to  the  com- 
mon wheat  fan,  and  used  in  the  stead  of  the  com- 
mon fine  riddle.  The  holes  in  the  net  of  a 
common  riddle  are  square,  and  of  a  size  a 
traction  over  the  length  of  a  large  grain  of 
wheat— so  that  the  grain  will  pass  through, 
whether  it  fall  on  the  n'et  crossways  or  length- 
ways. The  common  screen  riddle  of  a  fan  is  a 
wire  net  of  the  same  square  construction,  but 
with  the  meshes  so  small  as  not  to  permit  a  grain 
of  wheat  of  any  value  to  piss  through  it.  Garlic 
being  a  rounder  grain  than  wheat,  and  varying 
more  in  size,,  the  garlic  riddle  is  made  with  the 
holes,  or  meshes,  parallelograms — through  these 
parallelograms,  the  largest  grains  of  tlieat  will 
pass  lengthways;  but  all  the  grains  of  garlic 
larger,  or  of  a  fraction  greater  diameter  than  a 
large  grain  of  wheat,  will  not  pass,  but  must 
shake  over  among  the  tailends  and  larger  filth. 
The  grains  of  garlic  smaller  than  the  wheat, 
find  their  way  through  the  screen  riddle.  Thus, 
by  a  few  fannings,  all  the  grains  of  garlic  larger 
than  wheat,  and  many  of  those  smaller  than 
wheat,  are  separated — but  all  the  grains  ot 
garlic  of  the  average  diameter  of  good  wh-iat, 
and  this  is  generally  the  full  half,  will  accompa- 
ny and  remain  with  the  wheat.  I  have  seen 
fans  with  a  great  variety  of  riddles,  but  none 
that   would  effect  more  than  above  mentioned. 

I  recollect  to  have  seen  an  account  of  a 
contrivance  some  years  ago,  and  I  think  in  the 
Farmer,  of  a  gentleman  in  Calvert  county,  of 
this  state — and  the  impression  I  have  left  of  it 
is  this— the  wheat  is  supposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  third  story;  in  the  second  story  there  was 
a  hopper  filled,  with  one  side  several  inches 
lower  than  the  other.«. — to  this  lower  side  was 
attached  an  inclined  plane,  contracting  like  a 
funnel  into  a  pipe.  A  pump  was  so  placed,  as 
to  throw  a  constant  stream  of  water  into  the 
hopper.  The  wheat  also  descended  through  a 
spout  into  the  hopper.      The  wheat   and  water 

were  made  to  fall  into  the  hopper  together the 

wheat  just  as  fast  as  the  aperture  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  would  deliver  it ;  the  water  s» 
much  faster,  that  the  hopper  was  kept  full  of 
water,  and  a  portion  constantly  running  over  its 
lower  side.  The  idea  was,  that  as  soon  as  the 
wheat,  and  garlic,  and  water  mingled  in  the  hop- 
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per,  the  wheat  would  sink  and  be  delivered  with  1  which   may  be  continued  until  June  or   July.. 


a  portion  of  the  water  through  the  bottom  ; 
and  that  the  garlic  would  instantly  tlout,  and  all 
pass  over  the  lower  side  of  the  hopper  with 
the  surplus  water  through  a  pipe  out  of  the 
house.  The  wheat  was  to  be  immediately  se- 
parated from  the  water  by  passing  over  a  very 
fine  inclined  screen,  and  was  to  descend  in  a 
scattering  shower  into  a  stove  room  on  the  lower 
floor,  heated  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  dry 
it  as  it  descended. 

"  This  contrivance  was  to  do  business  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  was  calculated  for  the  use  of 
large  flouring  inills.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it 
for  some  years. 

"  I  have  known  garlic  to  injure  the  sale  of  wheat 
from  5  to  40  per  cent,  accorfling  to  the  quantity 
in  it-  A  gentlemen  whose  lands  are  very  much 
infested  with  it,  mentioned  to  me  in  the  last 
autumn,  tliat  it  gave  him  infinite  trouble ;  that 
he  had  been  driven  to  separate  it  by  opening 
the  sheaves  and  taking  it  out  by  hand.  Hi 
■whiat  thus  cleansed  brought  him  125  cents, 
while  ihat  gotten  out  without  this  tedious  and 
most  troul)lesome  precautionary  work,  was  dull 
salt  at  75  cents  the  bushel. 

A  simple,  effectual,  and  cheap  contrivance 
would  certainly  be  extremely  useful  in  iViaryland. 
But  it  must  be  very  cheap,  or  it  would  never 
get  into  general  use.  The  garlic  is  generally 
most  troublesome  on  the  poorest  farms.  After 
the  wheat  has  been  kept  till  the  fall,  and  the 
garlic  has  become  dried  a  little,  and  evidently 
lighter  than  the  wheat,  the  best  and  simplest 
method  I  ever  tried  is  to  take  the  shaking  rid- 
dle entirely  out  Let  the  wheat  descend  from 
the  hopper  in  a  broad  thin  stream  directly  on 
the  sc.een  board,  and  of  course  exposed  to  the 
ftiU  effect  of  the  wings — let  the  screen  board 
be  well  pushed  dov.'U  ;  the  fan  being  turned  very 
briskly,  while  the  superior  weight  ot  the  wheat 
causes  it  to  fall  on  the  screen  board,  the  garlic 
is  blown  over  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  light  rake  head^  long 
enough,  say  eight  or  ten  feet,  to  reach  from 
furrow  to  furrow  of  a  wheat  land,  with  small 
tefth  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  placed  so 
close  as  just.to  let  heads  of  wheat  pass  between 
the  teeth,  but  to  catch  and  take  off  the  round 
heads  of  the  garlic.  This  is  carried  by  two 
men,  each  walking  in  a  furrow,  who  carry  it  the 
proper  height  to  catch  and  pull  off  the  heads 
,  of  garlic.  But  this  is  a  dreadful  method — w  hile 
it  cli  ans  the  wheat,  it  fills  the  ground  and 
multiplies  the  evil." 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

BUD.iNG. 

Salem,  (hid.)  Jan.  14,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  have  practised  a  mode  of  budding  fruit  trees, 
for  some  years  past,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to 
liave  seen  described  in  print ;  it  has  succeeded  so 
far,  very  well  with  me,  and  may  prove  new  and 
useful,  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is,  budding 
from  cuttings,  t  :ken  rom  bearing  trees  in  Feb 
ruary,  and  preserved  in  boxes  of  sand  in  a  cellar, 
until  wanted,  in  the  same  manner  as '.f  intended 
for  grafting.  They  will  keep,  in  this  manner, 
sound,  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  perhaps 
longer,  and  which  mav  thus  be  transported  to 
any  distance  ;  while  cuttings  in  July,  (and  buds 
are  seldom  mature  enough  for  buddiU;;,  before 
that  time,)  can  with  difficulty  be  preserved  a  few 
davs.  .\s  soon  as  the  sap  rises  freely  in  the 
Siring,  isay  the  middle  of  April,)  you  may  com- 
ment e  bu'lding  with  these  win'er  cuttings,  with 
as  much  success  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 


budding  is  a  neater  and  pltasanter  operation 
than  grafting,  and  this  mode  places  them  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  grafts  in  .^larch  ;  I  continue 
the  wrapping  of  coarse  yarn  on,  seven  or  eight 
days,  then  head  them  down,  and  by  the  winter, 
the  buds  will  have  grown,  (if  the  season  proves 
favourable)  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  I  find  it 
an  injury  to  prune  the  bodies  of  standards  too 
closely  below  the  buds  ;  the  first  season,  the  new 
bud  cannot,  (until  it  has  attained  same  size,)  im- 
bibe and  assimilate  tq  itself  all  the  sap  that  rises, 
which  must,  if  all  the  conducting  limbs  are  prun 
ed  off,  stagnate  and  disorder  both  body  and 
roots;  will  sometimes  destroy  the  stock  alto- 
gether, or  make  the  body  eventually,  less  than 
the  top  or  budded  part ;  merely  shortening  or 
cutting  out  too  luxuriant  shoots,  I  conceive  best, 
the  first  summer.  In  my  nursery,  I  prefer  bud 
ding  on  the  leading  top  shoot  at  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  as  soon  as  it  is  three  eighths  ot 
an  inch  in  diameter;  at  that  height,  the  juncture 
of  the  two  growths  being  more  coiii|dete  in  such, 
than  in  those  ot  larger  growth.  One  man  may 
bud  three  hundred  in  a  day,  and  with  an  assistant 
to  tie  after  him,  twice  that  number  ;  in  this 
manner,  of  those  whicli  1  bud  myself,  1  do  not 
loose  five  in  the  hundred. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  HARRISON. 
N.  B.  I  have  only  attempted  budding   apples 
and  pears  in  this  way,  but  have  no  doubt,  it  will 
succeed  equally  well,  with  stoned  fruit. 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Boston,  Jan.  29,  1824. 
Sir, — I  am  induced  to  request  the  publication 
of  the  following  letter  from  T.  A.  Knigln,  K.mj 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
as  a  just  tribute  to  him  for  this  repeated  proof  ol 
his  regard  for  this  country,  and  his  desire  to 
communicate  to  us,  some  oi  the  finest  fiuils,  re- 
cently introduced  into  Europe.  I  had  barely 
hinted  to  him,  that  I  was  apprehensive  that 
some  of  those  which  he  sent  to  us  last  spring 
would  fail,  audit  will  be  seen  that  he  has  prompt- 
ly offered  to  send  out  duplicates  of  them  all  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  least  we  can  do,  in  such  a 
case,  is  to  make  known  his  liberality.  I  have 
distributed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer 
more  than  two  hundred  buds  of  those  which  he 
sent ;  and  I  have  promised  many  scions  the  en 
suing  spring.  ShouUl  the  new  parcel  arrive  safe- 
ly, 1  hope  to  be  able  to  give. them  a  circulation  as 
wide  as  the  liberality  of  the  donor  could  desire. 

That  part  of  his  letter  which  speaks  of  an  ear 
of  sweet  coi'n  sent  by  me  to  him,  has  reference 
to  a  question  lately  discussed  in  Horticultural 
transactions,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  farina 
or  pollen,  of  one  variety  of  plants  upon  another 
of  the  same  species  ;  some  of  the  writers  con- 
tending, that  a  change  is  effected  in  the  fruit  in 
the  same  year  by  the  interchanga  of  the  farina, 
while  others  maintain  that  the  effect  is  only  visi- 
ble in  the  fruit  raised  from  the  seed  in  subse- 
quent years.  Mr.  Knight  has  invariably  main- 
tained the  latter  opinion,  in  which  I  fully  coin- 
cide. 1  sent  him,  however,  an  ear  of  our  sweet 
corn,  which  I  thought  might  be  an  exception. — 
The  kernels  of  that  coi-n,  it  is  well  known,  are 
white  and  shrivelled;  but  on  the  ears  which  I 
sent,  there  were  several  kernels  of  plump,  yel- 
low corn.  This  explanation  will  enable  the  rea 
der  to  understand  this  part  of  Mr.  Knight's  letter. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  consider  this  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  the  reasons 
that  he  states. 

1  am,  Sir,  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 
JOHN  LOWELL. 


D'yU'iiton,  near  dai  /i,  Jl'alcs,  Oct.  23,  1823' 
My  Dear  Sir, — 1  am  sorryto  hear  that  the 
truit  trees  1  addressed  to  you,  arrived  in  so  ill  a 
state.  The  value  of  them  to  me  was  vcrv  tri- 
lling, and  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending 
other  trees  in  the  next  spring,  and  till  you  are 
n  possession  of  the  different  varieties,  which  I 
am  satisfied  you  will  find  a  great  acquisition  to 
your  gardens  and  orchards.  I  should  have  writ- 
ten sooner  to  express  my  wishes  to  send  you 
another  box  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  waited  to 
eceive  a  letter,  which  you  proposed  to  send  me, 
to  say  what  varieties  had  succeeded,  and  what 
/lud  fiii/rd.  I  still  hope  to  receive  such  letter 
before  the  spring,  that  I  may  not  send  any  thing, 
which  you  already  possess.  We  have  recently 
introduced  a  variety  of  apple  from  the  north  of 
Italy  into  the  gardeo  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, of  which  the  Belgic  as  well  as  Italian  gard- 
eners speak  in  rupturous  terms  :  and  Gallesio, 
the  author  of  a  splendid  publication  of  delinea- 
tions of  the  Italian  Fruits  has  placed  this  apple 
first,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Italian  fruits. — 
And  a  Belgic  gardener  states  its  flesh  to  be  as 
rich  and  melting  as  that  of  the  finest  pear.  I 
have  only  obtained  a  few  Duds  of  it  for  insertion 
in  the  last- season,  but  1  propose  sending  a  bud- 
ded stock  to  you. 

I  thank  you  for  the  ear  of  Indian  sweet  corn 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  The 
facts  you  state  are  very  interesting  ;  but  they  do 
not  present  to  my  mind  any  thing  anomalous. — 
The  color  of  the  seed  coats  in  the  blue  and  vel- 
low  grains  is  not  changed.  It  is  the  matter 
which  composes  the  cotyledons  only,  which  ac- 
quires a  tinge  from  the  operation  of  the  poiien. 

An  English  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  vJ.iss, 
has  pointed  out,  in  the  Horticultuial  ^i-u. suc- 
tions of  the  present  year,  a  similar  cliange  in 
the  color  of  the  Prussian  blue  pea;  a  variety 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  of  which  the  color  of 
the  cotyledons  is  a  dull  blue,  which  is  seen 
through  a  white  skin  Mr.  Goss  conceived  er- 
roneously, that  he  had  changed  the  color  of  the 
seed  coat ;  but  I  have,  in  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication shown  that  he  has  drawn  an  erroneous 
inference  ;  and  that  the  seed  coat  of  the  pea, 
or  of  Indian  sweet  corn  retains  the  same  color, 
which  it  would  have  presented  if  its  natural 
pollen,  that  of  the  plant  itself,  which  afforded 
the  seed,  had  alone  been  present.  I  planted  a 
few  of  the  white  shrivelled  seeds, taken  from  the 
ear  you  sent  me,  soon  after  it  arrived,  and  I  have 
kept  each  plant  whoUv  separate  from  any  other; 
and  all  the  seeds  (which  have  been  some  time 
perfectly  ripe,)  are  white  and  shri\^'elled.  You 
will  prol)ably  think  that  I  have  been  very  expe- 
ditious in  obtaining  ripe  seeds.  But  we  do  al- 
most every  thing  here  by  machinery  ;  and  I 
have  a  couple  of  dry  stoves,  which  are  always 
tept  at  a  very  high  temperature  ;  and  into  those 
1  introduced  several  plants  in  succession,  as  their 
periods  of  shewing  blossoms  ajiproached,  suf- 
fering one  only  to  bear  its  male  flowers  at  a  time. 
1  have  of  the  plants,  growing  under  glass.  In  a 
lower  temperature  :  But  those  have  not  yet  ri- 
pened their  seeds.  The  sweet  corn,  in  its  imma- 
ture state,  must  be,  I  conceive,  a  most  admira- 
ble vegetable.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not 
make  the  foregoing  experiments  under  any 
doubts  of  your  accuracy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
buve  given  you  full  credit  for  perfect  accuracy; 
and  I  think  the  habit  of  hearing  from  many  cor- 
respondents, some  of  them  certainly  not  accurate 
has  given  me  a  facility  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood  in  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
such  correspondents.  I  have,  in  the  present 
year,  seen  a  great  number  of  new  seedling  nec- 
tarines, obtained  from  experiments,  purposely 
and  seientifically  made  ;  and  I  have  got  one  or 
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two   varieties  ot,  1   believe,  un])iccederited   ex- 
cellence.    But  your  climate  is,  I  believe,  too  hot 
for  the  melting  varieties  of  the  nectarine. 
1  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

T.  A.  KNIGHT. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February   20,  1824. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Cooper,  now  residing  in 
Soutli  Carolina,  has  written  a  pamphlet  against 
the  policy  of  those  wlio  would  augment  the  du- 
ties on  a  great  variety  ot  imported  commodities, 
so  high,  as  to  ensure  a  profitable  business  to 
American  capitalists,  who  might  set  up  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  similar  commodi- 
ties in  this  country. — This  ppmphlet,  or  tract  of 
Df.  Cooper's,  has  escaped  our  notice,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  appeared  in 
any  of  the  news  papers,  except  the  Richmond 
Enquirer — several  numbers  under  the  signature 
of  Hamilton,  wiitten  expressly  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  have  been  pub'ished  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing fiapers  of  the  United  States — few  if  any  of 
which,  besides  the  Enquirer,  ever  published  the 
doctors  original  essay,  and  although  we  have 
never  read,  much  less  published  it,  we  have 
been  requested  to  insert  the  answers  to  it,  as  a 
reply  to  the  numbers  of  RuRis  Consultus; 
whose  numbers  appear  as  original  in  this  paper. 

Now  we  have  made  the  foregoing  statement, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  foUosving  jjositions  and  re- 
marks, whereby  we  desire,  once  again  and  for 
all  to  be  understood  to  say — That, 

1st.  We  are  ready  and  glad  to  publish  original 
essays,  on  the  general  principles,  which  should 
guide  the  country  in  prosecuting  schemes  of  m- 
internal  improvement — and  on  the  question  of 
giving  legislative  aid  to  particular  branches  of 
domestic  industry — not  because  such  essays  will 
teach  the  farmt  r  how  best  to  harness  his  work- 
ing cattle,  or  what  crop  he  can  most  prohlabiy 
cultivate — we  publish  such  essays,  ijecause  they 
teniXto  enlighteyi  the  minds  of  young  Jarmers,  w.d 
to  teach  them  how  to  understand,  and  to  estimate 
iheir  fiotiticul  rights,  and  the  Jwmers  of  the  go- 
■vernment  on  subjects  mhich  directly  concern  and 
bear  ufion  the  jirosjurity  and  the  firufits  of  their 
own  -vocaiion.  We  suppose  ouiseives  to  be 
something  like  our  patrons,  and  we  would  not 
have  one  of  our  own  sons,  to  know  merely  how 
to  make  the  most  corn,  or  the  most  hay,  at  the 
least  expense.  It  is  true  that  to  do  that,  requires 
experience  and  skill,  which  are  not  to  be  despi- 
sed; but  a  farmer  my  possess  these,  and  yet 
have  little  else  that  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  a 
man.  The  history  of  the  world  admonishes  us 
that  men  and  governments,  will  always  be  found 
ready  to  filch  the  hard  earnings  of  men,  who  are 
ignorant  of  their  rights,  or  without  the  requisite 
spirit  to  sustain  and  defend  then).  Hence  it  is 
we  say,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  within  the  projjer 
sphere  of  this  journal,  which  be  it  remembered, 
aims  to  imfirox'e  the  moral  Jitjivrr,  as  well  as  the 
practical  habits  of  its  patrons, — to  publish,  occa- 
sionally, original  essays  on  the  /lolitics  of  agri- 
culture. But  we  cannot  atlord,  this  being  only 
a  TOCfX-/i/ paper,  to  co/ji/ numerous  essays,  which 
have  already  gone  the  rounds  of  daily  papers, 
and  that  tuo,  in  reply  to  other  articles,  that  we 
never  saw  or  published,  and  this  brings  us  to  sav, 

2dly.  That  in  publishing  such  original  essays, 
we  are  always  ready  to  let  both  sides  be  heard — 
we  despise  that  prostitution  of  the  jiress,  com- 
miit'^d  by  those  who,  while  they  profess  to  en- 
lighten, speak  only  on  one  side,  and  practise 
fail  dealing,  by  safifiressing all  that  is  not  agree- 
able to  their  cnvn  views. 


If  thtretore,  the  correspondent,  who  request  I — J^ucks,  CauMisija 
ed  the  insertion  of  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  Ruiis 
Consultus,  (althougli  published  in  reply  to  a  dif- 
ferent writer,  and  before  Rurls  Consultus  ap- 
peared,) will  Send  an  original  answer,  it  shall  be 
promptly  inserted — "give  us  but  light"  say  we, 
no  matter  what  objects  it  may  reveal,  or  to  what 
conclusions  it  may  lead. 

Finally,  we  must  repeat  the  wish,  that  this 
being  only  a  weekly  paper,  and  chiefly /i;ac;ica/, 
abstract  essays  may  be  as  much  as  possible  cojn- 
/ tressed. 


LKebruary  20,  1824. 


cks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads, 
\i  a  cts.  to  gl — Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  624  cts. 
•—Eggs,  15  to  18  cts.— Butter,  1st  quality,  25  t* 
37J  cts. — Turnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. — Parsnips,  do.  62^  cts.— Celery,  8 
to  10  cts.— Carrots,  4  to  6  cts.— Cabbaees'  e 
cts.   See    &c.  s    .  * 


ilT^  Amongst  other  ar;icles  on  file,  and  which 
will  appear  in  our  next,  are  several  interesting 
communications,  one — 

On  the  "  rubbing  disorder"  of  cattle,  as  it  is 
denominated  in  Tennessee,  supposed  to  be  the 
same,  as  that  which  destroyed  some  valuable  cat- 
tle on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  last  fall. 

On  the  garden  hoe,  with  an  engraving. 

Oil  bread  making. 

Proceedings  and  constitution  of  an  agricultural 
association  at  Jonesboro  in  Tennessee. 

Ok  Sulfi/iate  Quinine,  isfc.  ijfc. 


J7"  The  document  on  "  Dry  Culture"  of 
rice  is  expected  to  prove  entertaining  to  the 
general  reader,  and  especially  interesting  to 
our  numerous  patrons  in  the  south — it  may  also, 
says  the  valued  correspondent,  from  whom  we 
received  it,  be  "  made  to  subserve  the  benefit 
of  a  vast  portion  of  the  middle  and  western 
states." 

■-^&o  ■■— ■ 
BALTIiViORE  MARKET. 

PRIC£S     CUliR£MJ' — CORRECTED     WEEKLY. 

Wharf  flour,  g5  o7h — Howard-street,  do.  5»i5 
62i — Best  family  do.  retail,  5s7 — Wheat,  red, 
JSl  10 — Corn,  35  cts. — Rye,  40  cts. — Oats,  28 
tOoOcts.— Whiskey,  2j  to  20 — Butter,  inspect 
ed,  10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virgmia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
fe)6  50  to  oi — Rice,  per  cwt.  ^3  75  to  ^4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  Jgio — Car^o,  No.  1, 
jjS  to  8  50 — do.  No.  2,  5^6 — Baltimore  prime, 
jftlO — Bacon  and  hams,  lOtollcts. — Cotton,  W. 
1.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 

13  cts — Caudles,   mould,   12tol3cts Dipt,  10 

to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  lierrings, Susquehanna,  S2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  §4  50  to  j,7— Sliad, 
trimmed,  JS6  to  6  50 — Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  7i  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  S8— Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  U  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  gl  75  ton,— 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb.— do.  water  rot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb.— Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb — Lime,  per  uushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  els.  per  lb.— do.  Eas 
tern  tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Ol  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  and 
scant  Jgl  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  ^1  50  to  2 
—Pine  scantling,  do.  ^1  to  1  25— Boards  4-4, 
ijl  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  i\  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  -1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles, cjp.  18  in.— j53  to  3  50— Shin.gles,  junip.  24 
do.  $7  50  to  7  75— JLiii.  com,  Jg3  50  to  5— Staves, 
W.  O  pipe,  S40  lo  45-  do.  hhd.  iS25— do  bbl. 
§15  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  sl5_Jo.  hhd.  ^17— 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb.— Cropped,  28  to  30  cts.— Common  coan 

try,  20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. When 

ass  irted  and  cleaned,   any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Retail  firicee  of  provision  :>iari-et— Beef,  prime 

pieces,  10  cts. — Veal,  8  cts.— Mutiun,  o  to  7    Is. 

Turkeys,  75   cts.  to  j,!  25— Geese,   50  to  75  cts, 


Prices  of  Robert  Sinclair's,  II  ood'a  and  Carey 
Ploughs.— '!^o.^2.  Woods'  or  Freeborns'  gll— 
No.  2,  do.  do.  gio— No.  U,  do.  do.  gS- No.  lA 
do.  do.  %6  50— Corn,  do.  do.  £6- No.  21,  do.  do 
for  seeding,  $5,  (Extra  shares  always  on  hand, 
at  37i  to  50  cts.)  No.  3,  Carey  or  Dagen  S6— 
No.  2,  do.  do.  S5  50— No.  1,  do.  do.  g5. 

Premium  and  other  barshare  ploughs,  is  10  per 
cent,  lower  than  last  year. 

I.i-uerftool  Markets,  January  6. 

Cotton. — Comparatively  little  business  has  been 
done  during  the  last  week,  the  disposition  for 
speculation  having  wholly  subsided,  and  the  de- 
mand from  the  trade  having  been  very  limited, 
so  that  the  total  sales  have  not  exceeded  5400 
bags.  American  descriptions  barely  maintained 
their  currency,  in  which  the  transactions  have 
been  usually  light.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  ;  600  Bnweds  at  7id  to  9^rf  ;  300  Or- 
leans, 9rf  to  lOW;  820  Alabamas  7jV  to  8^rf  ; 
70  Sea  Islands,  13};^  to  I7d  ;  130  stained  do.  ^I^d 
to  md  ;  700Pernams  l\id  lolled  ;  520  Bahias 
low  to  lOid  ;  280  Maranhams  10  d  to  Ud ;  150 
Mina  Novas,  lO^d ;  30  Demarara  lOjrf  to  12rf; 
200  Egyptian  llrfto  Hid;  70  C'arthagena7  3  8d 
to  7W  ;  and  90  Surats  at  5  2-3d  to  6id  per  lb. 

Tobacco. — The  quality  continues  very  limited, 
and  we  can  only  comprise  m  our  weekly  report 
the  sale  of  120  hhds. 

A'aval  Stores — The  sales  of  raw  turpentine 
since  our  last  report,  (in  which  we  omitied 
2(00  bbls.  of  fine  at  13s.  Sd.  per  cwt.)  have  been 
very  trivial,  nearly  the  wliole  in  the  importers' 
hands  having  been  bought  up,  there  remaining 
only  about  200  bbls.  the  principal  stock,  say 
a')Out  11,000  bbls  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
trade.  The  import  last  v  ar  was  very  abundant, 
amounting  to  69,430  bl/ls.  Tlve  supply  of  tar 
1.  s  fillpu  off  23-100  bbls.  and  as  the  'increase 
i^n  the  stock  since  the  preceding  year  is  only 
3,700  bbls.  a  considerable  diminutiou  in  the  con- 
sumption is  exhibited. 

London  Markets — Tuesday,  Jan.  6. 

We  continued  to  have  a  good  demand  last 
week  for  cotton,  but  less  was  done,  through  a 
difficulty  of  making  purchases  in  India  cotton 
on  a  par  with  the  prices  of  the  preceding  week. 
The   sales  were  about   1900  hales. 

250  hhds.  of  ordinary  \'iiginia  tobacco,  at- 
tempted at  3  1-Hd.  and  about  100  hhds.  ordinary 
leaf  tobacco  at  2  SSd  per  lb.  are  the  reported 
sales  of  last  week. 
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DRY  CULTURE. 

Concluded  from  our  luKt  numbei. 

While  oil  the  subject  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  Canipagna  cli  Roma  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes. 

The  Campagna  di  Roma  is  not,  as  one  would 
be  induced  to  suppose,  a  pgrfect  plain.  It  is  di- 
versified with  hillsand  vallies,  phiinsand  marshes, 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  elevated  points  are 
Mont  Albano,  Monte  Rosi,  Mont  Oreste  and 
Monte  Mario,  all  of  which  are  situated  from 
one  to  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  other  elevations  of  inferior  alti- 
tude. Between  these  elevations  are  situated  val- 
lies where  the  hills  are  much  ajjproximated  and 
plains  where  they  are  more  remote.  The  sur 
face  of  the  Campagna  is  particularly  irregular 
to  the  east  where  it  joins  the  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines — Its  western  portion  where  it  borders 
opon  the  Mediterranean  is  less  irregular,  and 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  low  marshy  soil, 
in  which  are  situated  considerable  bodies  of  wa- 
ter called  stagni,  that  communicate  with  the  sea 
and  are  supplied  by  it.  Numerous  streams  hav 
ing  their  origin  in  the  Mountains  traverse  the 
Campagna  and  empty  themselves  either  directly 
into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the  Tiber.  They 
are  generally  sluggish  in  their  course  and  their 
■waters  invariably  coloured  with  the  soil  through 
which  they  pass.  The  venerable  Tiber  cannot 
be  excepted  from  the  remark. 

Non  con  onde  liete  e  chiare 

Corre  al  mare, 

Passatorbido  ed  oscuro Guidi. 

Its  course  is  through  a  lime  stone  region  from 
which  it  derives  its  yellow  colour.  The  ancient 
poets,  so  accurate  in  their  description  of  natural 
objects,  call  it  the  1V//oto  Tiber.  There  is  per- 
haps no  part  of  the  globe  that  contains  in  the 
same  space  a  greatei-  number  of  lakes  than  the 
Cam]>agna.  'i'hey  have  no  natural  outlets  for 
the  discharge  of  their  waters.  The  deep  cavi- 
ties in  whicli  they  are  situated  are  according  to 
geologists  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Four  of 
them  arc  upon  Mont  .•\ibano.  The  largest  de- 
rives its  name  from  that  Mountain.  A  canal  was 
made  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  be- 
fore Christ,  to  drain  otl'  its  water,  which  from 
its  constant  accumulation  threatened  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country.  This  subter- 
ranean canal  perforates  the  mountain  and  is  more 
than  a  mile  in  length.  It  still  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  For  this 
gr.  at  work  Rome  is  indebted  to  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  declared  to  the  Romans 
the  impossibility  of  conquering  the  Veii  unless 
they  drained  this  lake.  Another  of  the  lakes 
upon  the  same  mountain,  has  a  similar  artificial 
outlet— the  history  of  which  has  not  been  handed 
down.  Besides  these,  there  are  seven  or  eight 
lakes  in  what  is  properly  called  the  Campagna, 
indejjendently  of  other  similar  small  collections 
of  water.  Several  of  them  have  been  drained, 
but  the  draining  of  the  remainder  is  next  to  im- 
practicable, except  ujion  the  plan  of  the  an- 
cients, and  they. still  continue  to  exhale  pesti- 
lential miasmata.  The  .Solfatara,  a  lake  whose 
sulphui  eous  exhalations  are  perceived  long  before 
the  traveller  arrives  at  its  shores,  was  drained  in 
itif'tiein  times,  by  the  cardinal  Hippolite  d'Este. 
It  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  will  soon  close  up  by  reason  of  the 
depositions  which  are  constantly  forming  on  its 
banks.  The  Canipagna  is  nearly  destitute  of 
trees,  cultivated  heids  and  houses.     It  presents 
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on  every  side  little  else  than  waste  and  desola- 
tion. Scattered  spots  of  cultivation,  a  few 
wretched  houses  which  serve  as  taverns,  ruined 
aqueducts,  the  remains  of  ancient  towns,  villas, 
temples  and  funeral  monuments,  are  the  only 
objects  by  which  the  eye  can  measure  the  wide 
ex[)anse.  Innkeepers,  shepherds  and  their 
flocks,  are  now  the  only  occupants  of  a  once 
thickly  inhabited  country  where  Maecenas,  Ci- 
cero, and  Adrian  were  proud  to  build  their  vil- 
■as. 

Tal  nonfosti  gia  tu,  quando  vedesti 
I  consoli  aratori  in  campadoglio, 
Etra  ruvidi  fasci  in  umil  soglio 
Seder  mirasti  dittatori  agresti. —  Testi. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  present  dege- 
nerate state  of  the  Campagna  :>  Denina,  and 
alter  him  Chateauvieux,  have  attributed  it  to 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  of  the  empire 
by  the  Northern  Barbarians  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In 
the  time  of  tlie  republic  and  the  empire,  the 
country  was  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
owners,  and  slaves  were  the  only  husbandmen. 
At  present  the  Campagna  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  few  individuals,  and  the  small  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  njen  who  go  there 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy, 
and  the  Abruzzo — and  who  fall  victims  to  the 
exhalations  given  out  by  the  lakes,  marshes,  and 
the  neglected  soil.  Pestilential  air  which  was 
the  effect  ot  the  ruin,  is  now  by  its  reaction  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  Cam 
pagna.  From  the  imperfect  description  which 
has  been  given  of  the  environs  of  Rome,  it  can- 
not but  be  perceived  that  its  situation  is  unheal 
thy.  On  every  side  of  it,  are  vallies  which 
serve  as  receptacles  for  waterin  therainy  seasoi-is 
muddy  streams  and  lakes  which  exhale  mephi- 
tical  and  sulphui-eous  gasses— to  the  west  are  the 
marshes  and  stagni  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tibsr 
and  to  the  south  the  Pontine  marshes  from  which' 
long  continued  southerly  winds  have  conveyed 
pestilential  exhalations  even  to  Rome,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  lines  of  Pliny,  "  Ob 
Putridas  exhalatione,  harum  paludum,  v'entum 
Syrophaenicum  Homae  summopere  noxium  vo- 
lunt  nonnuUi."  The  ancient  Romans  guarded 
against  the  evils  arising  from  the  natural  situa- 
tion of  their  city  by  declaring  the  forests  sacred 
by  cultivating  the  soil  with  slaves,  by  buildini^ 
country  houses,  and  decorating  them  with  gar- 
dens, by  making  numerous  aqueducts,  canals 
and  roads,  and  by  draining  tlie  lakes  and  marches 
Religion,  agriculture,  the  fine  arts,  ^nd  the  sci- 
ences, at  the  same  time  that  they  embellished 
the  country,  purified  the  air  and  rendered  it  salu- 
brious. The  health  of  Rome,  commanded  the 
attention  of  her  greatest,  her  best,  nay  even  of 
her  worst  governors.  The  enterprising  Aiipius 
the  magnificent  Augustus,  the  cruel  Tiberius' 
the  virtuous  1  itus,  and  the  benevolent  Trajan' 
contributed  alike  to  the  promotion  of  public 
health,  by  the  various  internal  improvements  of 
which  they  were  the  authors  ;  and  Suetonius  in- 
forms us  that  the  untimely  death  of  Julius  C.xsar 
prevt-nted  the  execution  of  the  grand  project 
which  he  entertained,  of  turning  the  co'irse  of 
the  1  iber  through  the  Pontine  marshes  in  order 
to  drain  them  more  effectually.  Before  we  leave 
this  subject,  a  lew  observations  upon  the  malaria 
evers  may  not  be  misplaced.  Malaria  signifies 
literally  bad  air  and  is  the  noxious  principle 
which  exhales  from  the  low  grounds,  lakes 
marshes  and  uncultivated  soil  of  the  Campagna  ' 
and  causes  the  fevers  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity  — 
1  hese  levers  vary  from  the  mildest  intermittents 
to  the  severest  remittents.    The  prevailing  tvpe 


is  the  tertian.  They  are  similar  to  the  fevers  of 
the  lower  country  of  Carolina  and  (ieorgia. — 
Those  most  obnoxious  to  them  are  strangers  who 
consist  chiefly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatic 
coast  of  Italy,  and  who  visit  Rome  and  its  envi- 
rons in  the  summer  and  autumn  for  the  purpose 
ot  harvesting  the  few  crops  of  grain  made  upon 
the  Campagna.  Rainy  seasons  are  most  favourable 
to  their  production,  particularly  when  the  rains 
are  followed  by  a  long  continued  hot  sun.  Sub- 
joined are  the  bills  of  mortality  caused  by  the 
malaria  fevers  in  the  largest  hospital  (Santo  Spi- 
rito)  of  Rome — during  the  autumnal  season*  of 
1818  and  1819— 

1818  Received  8137,  Died  363. 

1819  "  6134,      "      258. 

The  Pontine  marshes  commence  a  few  miles 
south  of  Cisterna  and  extend  for  twenty-four 
miles  to  Terracina.  They  are  from  6  to  12  miles 
l)road.  History  informs  us  that  the  principal 
persons  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  their  at- 
tempts to  drain  them  were  Appius  Claudius 
Ccecus,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  Augustus 
and  Trajan  during  the  empire,  Theudoric  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Popes  Boniface 
Vlll  Martin  V.  Sixtus  V.  and  Pius  \T.  in  mo- 
dern times  ;  most  of  these  attempts  were  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  Mie  soil' to  agriculture  and  in 
purifying  the  air  ;  but  the  immediate  successors 
ot  those  great  men  neglected  the  improvements 
which  they  had  made  and  allowed  the  marshes 
to  relapse  into  their  original  state.  For  their 
present  improved  condition,  Italy  is  indebted  to 
the  late  Pope  Pius  VI,  and  his  engineer  Rapini. 
A  fine  road  24  miles  long  and  bordered  with  elm 
trees  divides  the  marshes  into  nearly  two  equal 
parts.^  To  the  west  of  the  road  and  close  along 
side  of  it,  is  a  navigable  canal  which  receives 
the  water  of  all  the  other  canals  which  have 
been  made  to  drain  the  marshes.  This  road  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Apian  way,  some  of  the 
remains  ot  which  still  exist ;  and  the  canal  is  the 
same  as  that  upon  which  Horace  embarked  in 
Ins  famous  journey  to  Brundusium.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  efforts  made  by  the  late  Pope 
to  restore  these  marshes  to  agriculture,  and  to 
render  the  air  salubrious,  he  did  not  fully  succeed 
in  either  of  his  objects.  That  part  of  them  situ- 
ated to  the  east  of  the  road  ii;  better  drained  than 
the  other  half,  and  contains  a  few  fields  of  grain 
but  It  iscluefly  used  as  pasture  land  for  immense 
droves  ot  Buffaloes.  To  the  west  of  the  road 
are  a  tew  cultivated  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
ot  It  IS  still  fenny,  and  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  stagnant  water.  The  air  of  the 
marshes  has  been  a  good  deal  improved  by  their 
partial  desiccation  but  their  whole  extent  is  still 
considered  insalubrious,  and  so  much  so  that  the 
inhabitants  living  upon  them  are  wretched  look- 
ing objects,  and  those  wl^o  labour  in  the  fields 
and  upon  the  canals  retire  at  night  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  and  villages.  The  present 
Pope  with  the  benevolence  characteristic  of  him 
IS  engaged  in  draining  still  further,  by  means  of 
a  canal,  their  eastern  section.  His  paternal  care 
aided  by  liis  liberal  and  enlightened  minister. 
the  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  will,  1  have  no  doubt  very 
much  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
Pontificial  states.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  so 
iiiiljertectly  drained,  it  is  already  in  part  cultiva- 
ted, and  inhabited,  and  its  air  is  become  more 
salubrious.  What  then  may  we  not  anticipate  as 
the  result  of  the  complete  desiccation  which  the 
works  now  in  progress  and  the  plan,  (if  is  adopt- 
ed) ot  a  l-rench  engineer,  which  consists  of  ma- 
king parallels  of  canals  and  secondary  ones  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  are  calculated  to  effectuate  > 
With  such  assistance,  a  few  active  and  enterpri- 
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neighbouring  mountains   so    long  as   the    warm 
weather  lasts. 

6th.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  pestilential 
diseases  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  extensive 
or  fatal  in  Europe  as  they  were  formerly.  To 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  amelioration  of  dis 
ease  ?  To  agriculture  and  other  arts,  and  to 
civilization — or  as  Fodere  has  more  eloquently 
expressed  the  same  idea — "  A  la  main  bienfais 
ante  de  la  philosophic  qui  adesseche'  les  marais, 
construit  des  chemins,  bride  des  rivieres,  enrichi 
la  culture  et  multiplie  les  moyens  de  subsistance 
qui  a  porte  le  gout  de  la  properte'  et  meme  une- 
certaine  aisance  parmi  toutes  les  classes."  Phi- 
losophers thus  account  for  the  difference  of  the 
former,  and  the  present  state  of  Europe  as  re- 
gards the  health  of  its  iphabitants.  Governors 
would  attribute  it  to  the  magical  influence  of 
quarantine  laws,  and  "Cordons  Sanitaires." — 
The  same  happy  result  will  in  time  be  the  conse 
quence  of  the  progress  and  perfection  of  agricul 
ture,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  exten 
sion  of  civilization  in  America.  Need  we  promise 
ourselves  an  amelioration  of  disease  in  Savannah  ? 
HiiS  it  not  already  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent, 
through  the  happy  influence  of  the  Dry  Culture 
system  ?  All  who  observe  well,  testify  to  the 
fact.  Already  have  we  gained  an  important  ad 
vantage  over  cur  invisible  enemy,  marsh  miasma. 
I  Let  us  then  occupy  with  firmness  the  ground  we 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  its  cultiva-jhave  won  from  its  dominion.  Let  us  pursue  the 
tion  was  prohibited  in  certain  places,  and  inlsystem  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  not  rest  satisfied 
others  it  was  regulated  by  the  following  condi-jtill  we  finally  destroy,  in  imitation  of  Heicules, 
tioi.s.  1st.  The  rice  fields  shall  be  watered  by  all  of  whose  labours  were  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
running  water — 2d.  The  petition  requesting  per- 1  kind,  the  nine  headed  Hydra  which  infests  the 
mission  to  open  a  rice  field,  must  contain  men-  neighbourhood  of  our  city  Much  of  the  public 
tion  of  the  precise  spot  where  the  field  is  situa-,  treasure  has  been  expended,  let  us  not  permit 
ted,  the  extent  of  the  field,  the  body  and  the  posterity  to  say  that  it  was  squandered.  Much 
qu:tntity  of  water  that  the  cultivator  proposes  to  more  must  yet  be  done  to  complete  the  system, 
cmiloy — this  petition  must  be  posted  up  three  jlet  us  not  stop  short  in  a  career  so- auspiciously 
weeks  in  the  chief  places  of  the  canton,  and  an  commenced.  A  great  reward  is  before  us,  let 
engineer  appointed  by  the  prefect  shall  repairius  spare  no  expense,  no  exertions  to  obtain  it. 
and  report  as  to  the  soil  and  situation  at  the  ex-|  Let  us  reflect,  that  we  are  now  to  set  an  exam- 
pence  of  the  petitioner.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain!  pie,  by  which  countries  whose  topography  is 
permission  as  aforesaid,  that  the  engineer  reports:  similar  to  our  own,  may  profit — that  we  are  now 
that  the   spot   can  be  appropriated  to  no   other' establishing  a  precedent   by  which  future  gene- 


sing  farmers  would  soon  change  the  face  of  this 
plain  and  restore  it  to  that  state,  when  according 
to  Plinv,  twfenty-three  cities  and  numerous  villas 
were  situated  upon  it  and  in  its  vicinity,  and 
when  in  the  year  352  of  Rome,  as  Livy  informs 
us,  it  was  divided  among  the  people  for  cultiva- 
tion— "Quinquivcros  Pomptino  agro  dividendo 
ireaverunt."  It  must  once  therefore  have  been 
more  salubrious  than  it  is  at  present.  Why  may 
it  not  become  so  again.'  Let  it  be  well  drained, 
which  is  not  physically  impossible,  for  there  is  a 
declivity  of  seven  feet,  and  the  ancients  must 
have  had  it  dry  in  oider  to  cultivate  it  and  to 
people  it  "with  twenty-three  cities.  Let  the  land 
be  divided  among  farmers  and  they  will  cultivate 
a  soil  naturally  fertile.  Restrict  tliem  to  dry 
culture  and  they  will  make  dams  and  ditches  to 
kt- p  the  landai-y.  Canals  upon  the  plan  of  the 
French,  clean  dams  and  free  ditches,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  covered  with  vegetation,  fields  bor 
dered  with  trees  as  in  Lombardy,  well  built 
houses,  cattle  to  keep  down  the  weeds  of  mea 
dows,  and  other  agricultural  improvements, 
would  purify  the  air  and  restore  to  this  country 
the  salubrity  which  it  enjoyed  informer  ages. 

5th.  Rice  was  formerly  much  moi-e  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  than  it  is 
at  present.  Its  cultivation  is  now  pretty  much 
restricted  to  Calabria  and  Sicily      While  Naples 


cultivation,  that  the  inclination  of  the  soil  is  suf 
ficient  to  cause  a  constant  and  tj-ee  circulation  of 
water — that   it   is  capable   of  being    surrounded 


rations  of  men  are  to  be  guided 

Philanthropy  calls  upon  us  to  be  firm  and  in- 
dustrious  in   this  our  good  work :  self  interest 


with  a  canal  fit  to  receive  all  the  water  irrigation: dictates  to  us  that  the  course  we  are  pursuing,  is 
and  to  conduct  it  to  a  neighbouring  stream — that;  the  one  best  calculated  to  promote  our  prosperity 


the  water  shall  be  sutticient  to  keep  the  whole 
land  constantly  covered — that  the  rice  field  shall 
he  situated  at  least  1500  feet  from  the  nearest 
habitation — 3000  feet  from  the  nearest  highway, 
and  12000  feet  from  the  nearest  village. 

See  Lyman's  Pol.  state  of  Italy. 
•  On  the   southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is 
an  extensive  plain  in  which  the  most  remarkable 


and  happiness.  We  are  now  justly  the  subject  of 
admiration  to  all  foreigners  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Dry  Culture  system 
adopted  by  our  city — a  dereliction  of  our  duty  at 
this  time  would  call  forth  their  contempt,  and 
cannot  certainly  raise  us  in  our  own  estimation — 
May  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  honorable 
committee,  continue  to  pursue  the  system  with 
all  the  zeal  and  firmness  which  become  guardians 


objects   are  the  nuns  of  the  city    ot  Pxstum.-|  ^  ^  ^^    ^     ^^      j„  j,^^  j-^ij^j^^j   -^.^^tion 

This  plain  IS  low  fertile,  and  being  well  watered     ^  .'^uty  you  will  be  seconded  by  the  council, 

by   the   river  Sele,  is  jierfectly  adapted  to  rice,  L^^^  ^^/Ji^,^^^  ^„d  t  „f  /he  citizens  of 

which  was  formerly  cutivated  upon  It,  but  owing  g^,     ^.^^  ^       „  individual  with   more   fer 
to  Its  bad  effects  upon  the  health  of  not  only  the  ,,,„',  ^^  «;..         Vn,,,-  v^rv  hnmhi^=.,.'„t 


inhabitants  of  the  plain,  but  of  those  of  the 
neighbouring  towns — its  cultivation  was  abandon- 
ed. The  exhalations  extended  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
lerno, which  according  to  the  information  receiv- 
ed from  its  inhabitunts,  has  since  become  more 
healthy,  though  its  air  is  still  considered  insalu- 
brious. The  plain  is  new  almost  wholly  unculti- 
vated and  uninhabited,  and  supports  large  herds 
of  Bufl^aloes.  Pxstum  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
mistrable  families  who  act  as  Ciceroni,  and  live 
upon  the  charity  of  the  curious  who  visit  the 
ruins.  I  was  informed  by  them  (indeed  their 
appt  arance  was  a  sufficient  evidc  nee  of  the  truth 
•t  iviiat  thty  asserted,)  that  the  air  of  that  place 
is  pestilential  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  that  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 


vour,  than  by.  Sir, 


Your  very  humble  ser'vt 
JAMES  P.  SCREVEN 


Commnnicated  for  the  American   Farmer. 

"  WASHINGTON     AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY"     OF 
EAST    TENNESSEE. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice  given,  a  iinmerous 
collection  of  the  subscribers  to  articles  of  as- 
sociation for  forming,  an  agricultural  society  for 
Washington  and  Carter  counties,  met  in  Jonesbo- 
rough  on  Friday  16th  January,   1824. 

Thomas  Emmerson,  Esq.  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Nathaniel  Kelsey,  Esq.  appointed  se- 
cretary. The  meeting  being  thus  organized,  the 
following  constitution  for  the  government  of  thc 
socicty  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted. 


Constitution    of  the   Washington  jlgricuttural 

Society. 
Art.  1st.  The  Society  shall  be  styled  the  Wash- 
ington .\gricultural  Society. 

Art.  2d.  The  Society  sliall  consist  of  every  up- 
right individual  friendly  to  its  objects,  who  may 
have  originally  subscribed  to  the  article  of  as- 
sociation, or  may  hereifter  be  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting. 

Art.  3d.  The  Society  shall  elect  a  President, 
a  first  and  second  Vice  President,  Correspond- 
ing and  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  any  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  doing  business — whose  acts  shall  be 
registered,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  at 
any  meeting  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary — 
a  Committee  of  accounts,  consisting  of  three 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  and 
report  annually  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
and  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society — to 
receive  and  adjust  all  claims  against  the  Society 
for  its  'contingent  expenses,  and  to  see  that  the 
Treasurer  shall  collect  all  dues  to  the  Society 
from  members  and  others. 

Art.  4th.  The  Society  shall  meet  regularly  in 
the  town  of  Jonesborough,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  county  court,  held  in  the  months  of  April 
and  October. 

Art.  5th.  Nine  members  at  the  least  shall  be 
required  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  but  any  three  members  shall 
be  sufficient  to  adjourn  ^from  day  to  day,  until  a 
quorum  shall  be  formed- at  any  time  during  the 
sessions  of  said  court. 

.\it,  6th.  All  '.he  officers  of  the  Society  shall 
be  elected  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  every 
autumnal  stated  meeting  that  a  quorum  shall 
be  formed,  and  in  the  event  of  any  vacancy, 
any  meeting  may  elect,  by  a  majority,  a  suc- 
cessor. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  president 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
cause  order  to  be  observed,  and  continued  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  Society  ;  during 
any  session,  in  his  absence,  the  first  Vice  Pre- 
sident, and  in  his,  the  second  shall  preside  and  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  president,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  absence  of  all  these,  a  president  pro- 
tempore  shall  be  called  to  the  chair  by  the 
members  present. 

Art.  Sth.  The  Treasurer,  Secretary,  &c.  shall 
fulfill  the  duties  assigned  to  them  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Society,  and  the  import  of 
their  titles. 

Art.  9th.  The  members  of  the  Society  shall 
be  distinguished  into  honorary  and  ordinary 
members — all  shall  be  ordinary  members  who 
have  subscribed  the  articles  of  association  for 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  or  may  hereaf- 
ter subscribe  to  them  under  permission  of  a 
majority  of  members  present  at  any  stated  meet- 
ings. Honorary  members  shall  be  such  distin- 
guished citizens  of  this  or  any  other  state,  as 
may  be  elected  for  their  known  patronage  of  ag- 
riculture or  the  other  arts  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  its  prosperity — andstrangers  who  de- 
sire to  be  present  may  be  introduced  upon  the  re- 
commendation ot  members  during  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society — provided  that  iio  more  shall  be 
introduced  than  may  conveniently  be  accommo- 
dated with  room  without  incommoding  the  mem- 
bers. 

Art.  10th.  Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay 
one  dollar  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Society. 

An.  nth.  Any  member  of  this  Society  may 
withdraw  at  any  time  by  notice  given  to  the'  Se- 
cretary, in  writing,  provided  he  shall  first  have 
paid  all  arrearages  due  to  the  Society. 
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Art  1.2th.  The  funds  of  tlie  Society  shall  be 
appropriated  by  a  majority  of  the  members  jire- 
sent  at  any  stated  meeting,  to  purposes  only  for 
promoting  the  interests  and  iniproveincnt  of  ag- 
riculture, and  the  benefit  of  the  memijers. 

Art.  13th.  Donations  may  be  received  by  the 
treasurer  from  any  member  of  the  Society,  or 
any  other  individual;  and  shall  be  accounted 
for  with   the   other  funds  of  the  Society. 

Art.  14th.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  order,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
rules  for  that  purpose,  wliich  are  observed  by 
the  General  Assembly   of  this  state. 

Art.  15th.  At  any  stated  meeting  any  article 
in  this  constitution  may  be  altered  by  two-third.s 
of  the  members  present,  or  any  new  article 
added — provided  that  a  majority  present  at  the 
next  stated  meeting  thereafter,  shall  approve 
the  same. 

An.  16th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Society 
to  provide  a  system  of  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  members  and  officers,  not  incompati- 
ble with  this   constitution. 

Art.  17th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  (selected  for  their  distin- 
guished talents  and  experience)  to  collect  use- 
ful information  in  whatever  relates  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  from  eve- 
ry practicable  source,  and  to  disseminate  in- 
formation from  the  Society  to  the  community 
generally,  to  determine  upon  what  is  useful  to 
i>e  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and 
others,  and  to  propose  to  the  Society  the  conside 
ration  of  any  improvement  in  this  constitution 
that  their  experience  and  observation  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  ;  and  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  as  the  oi-gan  of  this  committee,  shall 
record  and  report  their  proceedings,  and  be 
the  immediate  agent  of  their  communication 
with  the  other  societies,  and  individuals,  as  in- 
structed by  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  which 
may  be  formed,  and  act  at  any  time  or  place 
during  the  recess   or  session  of  the  Society. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as 
follows : 

Thomas  G.  Watkins,   President. 

.\lfred  M.  Carter,  Is.'.   Vice   President. 

John  Kennedy,  2d   Vice  President. 

Commuter  of  Corresfjondence. 


William  B.  Carter, 
Montgomery  Steuart, 
Robert  Keeve, 
James  McAlister. 


I'hos.  Emmerson,  Esq 
John  G.  Eason. 
Jacob  Howard, 
Jaaies  Sevier, 
James  1'.  Taylor, 

O.  B.  Ross,   Corresfionding  Secretary. 

Uavid   A.  Deaderick,  Jiecordin,^'  Secretary. 
Committee  of  Account^:. 
Samuel  G.  Chester,        1  Samuel  Hunt. 
William  Mitchell,  | 

"     Samuel  Crawford,   Treasurer. 

Resolved,    that    this   meeting  do  recommend 

lie  general  attendance  of  the  members,   at  the 

first  constitutional  slated  meeting  in  April  next. 

Resolved,  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
transmit  the  proceedinf.s  of  this  meeting,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  American  Farmer,  and  American 
Economist. 

■!0    THE    EDITOR    OF    THK  A31tRICAN    FARMER. 

MAREE. 
Mr.  Skinner, 
1  find  marl  is  becoming  to  be  a  subject  of 
great  inquiry,  and  is  very  generally  growing 
upon  the  attention  of  the  a  ricnltural  world. 
There  is  nothing  which  merits  attention  more, 
for  in   every    instance    where  it  has  been   ap- 


plied it  lias  Deen  considered  the  most  success- 
ful ot  all  manures.  There  was  a  writer  in  your 
paper  (Mr.  RulTiii)  who  gave  us  one  of  the  most 
correct  accounts  if  the  operation  oi  marie  on  lands 
that  1  have  ever  seen,  and  further  views  from 
the  same  pen  would  stil!  lay  the  agricultural  in- 
terest un<ler  greater  obligations  to  him.  What 
Mr.  Ruffin  there  asserts  of  marie  correcting  the 
acid  quality  in  lands  has  been  found  to  be  true 
by  all  who  have  used  it  ;  and  besides,  he  might 
add,  that  it  is  a  great  cleanser  of  lands,  which 
manures  are  generally  not — it  certainly  des- 
troys all  the  noxious  growth  which  puts  up  in 
acid  lands,  oftentimes  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
crop  ;  and  to  the  sheep  sorrel  it  is  certain  des- 
truction. 

All  the  marie  I  have  seen  in  Maryland  is 
shell  marie,  which  lies  in  large  beds  or  strata, 
and  has  be^  generally  found  near  the  margin 
of  the  l)anks  of  rivers  or  creeks — this,  1  pre- 
sume, is  because  it  has  cost  less  labour  to  find 
it  there  than  elsewhere  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  same  strata  can  be  found  in  the  inleri- 
our,  if  it  was  diligently  searched  for.  They 
are  generally  from  three  to  six  feet  under  the] 
surface,  and  present  considerable  variety  in  ap- 
pearance. Some  are  composed  of  common  oys-( 
ter  shells  alone,  which  are  very  diff"erent  fromj 
what  are  ca'led  shell  banks — others  are  com- 
posed of  what  are  commonly  called  clam  shells 
— others  of  clam  shells,  muscle  shells,  and  a 
great  variety  of  scollop  shells — others  of  shells 
so  decomposed  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  them, 
and  these  last  are  olten  intermixed  and  disco- 
loured with  a  sort  of  ferruginous  substance — 
others  again  present  you  shells  completely  bro- 
ken down  to  lime,  intermixed  with  sand,  which 
of  itself  makes  a  pretty  strong  cement ;  and 
indeed  the  varieties  are  not  only  numerous  and 
singular,  but  often  very  beautiful.  The  compar- 
ative efl'ects  of  these  different  kinds  of  marie  have 
not  been  ascertained,  as  they  are  generally  dif- 
ferent on  different  farms,  but  all  agree  who  have 
used  them,  that  the  first  year's  product  in  wheat 
is  increased  to  more  than  lialf  as  much  more,  but 
that  the  second  crop,  from  one  marling,  isoftener 
more  than  double  than  less  than  double — this  is 
easily  accounted  for  upon  the  .supposition  that 
the  marie  does  not  become  so  well  incorporated 
with  the  earth  upon  the  first  as  upon  the  second 
tillage — but  if  the  marie  was  strewed  on  fallow- 
land,  and  two  extra  harrowings  were  given  it 
after  strewing,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the 
incorporation  would  take  place,  and  the  product 
be  improved.  I  find  my  marie  acts  better  upon| 
wheat  succeeding  my  corn,  than  upon  naked 
fallow,  where  the  marie  was  spread  on  both! 
the  same  year;  and  I  account  for  this  result,  so 
different  from  what  is  experienced  from  all 
other  manures,  from  the  frequent  harrowings  1 
give  my  corn  during  its  cultivation  ;  for  I  culti- 
vate corn  principally  with  the  harrow,  as  be- 
ing the  cheapest,  most  expeditious,  and  best 
implement,  and  my  lands  are  stiff"  soil. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  eye  witnesses  to 
the    effects   of    marie   can    believe    them — they, 
ire   truly   wonderful — old     worn  out   clay    soils,! 
that    were     literally    good    for    nothing,     have! 
been    regenerated    by     marie    alone,    and    pre-' 
sent  the   apj)earance    of   our   best  and   natively! 
rich   lands — and  there    seems   to   be  no   end  to 
the  improvement — under   one   marling   the  pro- 
duct   increases   at    each  cultivation,  and   a   se- 
cond marling  is   followed  by  results  proportion- 
able to  the  first.     Such  is  the  conviction  here  asj 
to  the  effects  of  marie,   and  the   conviction  ari- 
ses from  practical  expei-ience,  thai  the  discove- 
ry of  a  marie    bank  is   supposed  to  double  the 
value  of  the  farm. 

My  principal  object  in  making  you  this  com- 


munication, is  to  endeavour  to  elicit  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin out  upon  this  subject,  whose  experience, 
observatioi;,  and  reasoning  are  far  more  satisfac- 
tory and  useful  than  any  thing  1  have  ever  met 
with.  AGRESTIS. 


TO    THE    EDITOR 


AMERICAN    FARMER. 


SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

Fashion  has  always  had  a  power  over  the  world 
from  the  earliest  history  of  civilized  life — in 
some  things  it  seems  almost  reasonable,  because 
it  relieves  society  from  a  deadening  uniformity, 
and  gives  life  to  new  things — stirs  up  genius, 
and  leads  to  improvement.  But  amid  all  the 
captives  of  whim,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
see  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  number  ;  never- 
theless they  are  found  bowing  to  the  all  power- 
ful  goddess  of  fashion. 

In  proof  of  this  1  bring  forth  the  article  in 
question  as  their  present  hobby,  viz:  Sulphate 
of  quinine,  so  much  talked  of,  so  much  used, 
and  so  little  known.  I  should  have  passed  it 
o\er,  and  let  it  die  in  its  own  vials  and  pots, 
had  it  been  confined  to  them,  but  alas  I  my 
cook  has  been  cured  of  a  chill  or  a  sweat  by  it, 
and  the  fellow  having  attended  three  or  four  po- 
pular lectures  on  chemistry,  is  incessantly  plague- 
ing  me  to  let  him  make  an  essential  salt  of  beef,* 
he  says  it  will  be  the  true  pabulum  of  life,  and 
will  make  blood  in  half  an  hour  after  being  svval- 
lowed,  and  flesh  the  first  night  ;  nay,  he  thinks 
that  a  pill  of  five  grains  taken  three  times  a  day 
will  support  the  most  robust  constitution,  and 
that  we  shall  never  hear  more  of  dyspepsia, 
emaciation  and  a  thousand  other  diseases,  so 
that  it  will  in  a  great  measure  reduce  the  doc- 
tor's bill  in  a  family  to  a  mere  line  !  I  have  rea- 
soned with  him,  and  I  fear  in  vain,  my  argu- 
ments I  trust  were  not  bad,  they  were  as  fol- 
lows : — That  beef  would  not  bear  condensing, 
and  be  beef  stilt,  further  than  by  making  good 
soups  :  that  by  bringing  it  down  to  an  essential 
salt,  we  should  confound  beef  with  mutton, 
and  fish  with  veal  ;  the  es'sential  salts  of  each 
could  be  the  same:  nay,  that  great  imp.isitions 
would  be  practised  upon  us,  and  whilst  we  were 
flattering  ourselves  that  we  were  eating  stall" 
fed  beef,  we  might  be  eating  the  essential 
salt  of  a  starved  hor.se.  That  France  would 
soon  ship  us  the  essential  salt  of  frogs  for 
the  best  Italian  beef ;  and  the  Dutch,  who 
are  born  chemists,  would  soon  make  a  salt  from 
sour  krout,  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  best 
lieef  pills  ;  I  told  him  also  of  the  portable  soup 
of  the  last  generation,  but  all  in  vain  ;  this  last 
article  he  called  a  gross  one,  and  said  he  would 
take  it  to  begin  liis  pabulum  vitE  with — more- 
over he  has  completely  upset  some  of  my  argu- 
ments by  telling  me  that  every  person  knows 
enough  of  crytalography  to  distinguish  salt  pe- 
tre  from  salt,  and  these  from  epsom  and  glauber 
salts,  and  that  a  very  short  period  will  do  the 
same  to  these  nice  articles  of  cookery.  I  must, 
therefore  yield  for  the  present,  fearing  that  he 
will  go  mad,  if  opposed,  for  he  is  very  absent 
at  times,  and  siUnt,  except  now  and  then,  when 
entirely  alone,  he  exclaims  wo  to  the  doctors  ; 
wo  to  the  tavern  keepers  ;  and  tlieu  flies  into 
a  passion  with  George  the  111.  the  Barbers,  ahd 
V  Pindar.  To  keep  the  poor  fellow  from  actu- 
ally losing  his  senses,  I  propose  to  eat  jmy  own 
dinners  privately,  and  furnish  him  with  three 
of  his  beef  pills  per  diem,  till  he  recovers.  But 
passing  o\  er  this  striking  [larallel,  let  me  seri- 
ously ask  tiie  worthy  doctors  of  the  fashicfn,  if 
they  recollect  such  a  thing  as  the  essential  salt 
of   bark,  which  had  its  run  about  thirty  or  for- 


*  He  ealis  it  a  "  Holoraciate  of  Boine." 
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ty  years  ago,  and  whether  they  suppose  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  vitriolic  acid  at  12 Jets,  per  lb 
could  make  such  a  tremendous  difference  in  ei- 
ther price  or  quality,  and  if  we  are  to  be  led 
;iway  by  every  variation  that  can  be  made 
through  all  the  long  list  of  acids;  if  so,  we,  and 
especially  the  apothecaries,  shall  have  more 
pleasure  in  prospect  than  a  belle  who  expects  to 
receive  a  whole  year  of  London  and  Paris  Fash- 
ions in  one  letter;  indeed  ours  would  last  for  a 
century  ;  and  lest  I  should  not  live  to  see  the 
run  of 'the  whole  race,  I  beg  they  would  indulge 
me  speedily  with  a  pyrolignate  of  quinine  ;  this 
1  think  would  take  the  lead  of  the  whole  acidi- 
fication ;  a  man  could  not  then  putrify  dead  or 
alive— nay  more  ;  when  we  had  used  what  we 
wanted,  the  residuum  sticking  to  the  paper 
would  cure  our  beef  and  pork,  or  make  leather. 
But  I  would  beg  to  ask  the  learned  doctors  whe- 
ther this  sulphate  of  quinine  cures  by  a  quinine  P'y 
nciple,   or  by  what  is  common  to   all  bitters  .^itself 


State :  the  limbs  are  all  folded  into  the  hollow 
made  by  the  bending  of  the  body  ;  the  clavi- 
cles, or  first  ribs,  and  the  sternum  are  pressed 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  blood  which  supplies  the  head, 
and  to  compress  the  trachea  :  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera and  the  hinder  limbs  are  pushed  against  the 
diaphragm,  so  as  to  interrupt  its  motions,  and 
to  impede  the  flow  of  blood,  through  the  large 
vessels  which  penetrate  it,  ana  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  entirely 
obstiucied.  Thus  a  confined  circulation  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  heart,  probably  adapted  to 
the  last  weak  actions  of  life,  and  to  its  gradual 
recn;n:iienctment."  But  as  none  of  these  ef 
fects  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
position  during  ordinary  sleep,  their  existence 
cannot  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  torpidity.  Pro- 
fessor Mangili  of  Pavia,  with  greater  simpli- 
city  of  language,    says,  that    the  marmot  rolls 


princip 


up  like  a  ball,  having  the  nose  applied 
the  latter  is  my  humble  oplni^on,"  and' I  see  no!contrary  to  the  anus,  with  the  teeth  and  eyes 
Kood  reason  why  we  country  doctors  may  not  closed.  He  also  informs  us,  that  the  hedgehog, 
have  a  sulphate  of  cornine,  (dogwood) ;  a  nitrate  when  in  a  torpid  state,  in  general  reposes  on  the 
of  lyriodendrine,  (poplar)  ;  a  muriate  of  salixir.e  right  side  The  bat,  however,  during  the  pe- 
(w-  ■ 
ker 

the  _  _  _ 

poisonous  nature  when  concentrated,  if  it  should'claws,  and  in  this  attitude  outlives  the  winter, 
pros  e  sluggish  we  might  help  it  with  a  few  drops'  I  Ins  is  the  natural  position  of  the  bat  when  at 
of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  or  with  a  mite  of  rest,  or  asleep.     In  short,  little  more  can  be  said 


prubsic  acid. 
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C  Continued  from  A'o.  46.^ 
Tor/iidity  of  AnimaU. — All  the  torpid  animals 
retire  to  a  filace  of  safety,  where,  at  a  distance 
from  their  enemies,  and  protected  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
they  may  sleep  out,  undisturbed,  the  destined 
period  of  their  slumbers.  The  bat  retires  to 
the  roof  of  gloomy  caves,  or  to  the  old  chim- 
neys of  uninhabited  castles.  The  hedge-hog 
wraps  itself  up  in  those  leaves  of  which  it  com- 
poses its  nest,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
•  hedge,  or  under  the  covert  of  the  furze,  which 
screened  it,  during  summer,  from  the  scorching 
s\;n  or  the  passing  storm.     The  marmot  and  the 

hamster  retire  to  their  subterranean  retreats,' lateral  processes  do  not  exjst 
and  when  they  feel  the  first  approach  of  the  more  generally  distrbuted 
torpid  state,  shut  the  passages  to  their  habita-iishment  enables  the  animals  to  support  that 
tions  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  gradual  waste  which  takes  place  during  the 
dig  up  the  earth  any  where  else,  than  in  such  i  period  of  their  slumbers.  By  some  it  has  ever 
parts  which  they  have  thus  fortified.  The  jump-jbeen  regarded  as  the  cause  of  their  lethargy, 
ing  mouse  of  Canada  seems  to  prepare  itselfjSpALLANZANi,  however,  found,  among  the  dor- 
for  its   winter  torpidity   in  a  very  curious  man-  mice  procured  for  his  experiments,  a  considera 


of  the  positions  of  all  these  torpid  animals,  than 
their  correspoudeuce  with  those  which  they  as- 
sume during  the  periods  of  their  ordinary  re- 
pose. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  those  animals  which 
are  of  solitary  habits  during  the  summer  season, 
as  the  hedgehog,  and  dormouse,  are  also  solitary 
during  the  period  of  their  winter  torpidity  ;  while 
the  congregating  social  animals,  as  the  marmot, 
the  hamster,  and  the  bat,  spend  the  period  of 
their  torpidity,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  terms  ot 
repose,  collected  together  in  families  or  groups. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  animals,  previ- 
ous to  their  torpidity,  have  their  bodies  char- 
ged with  fat.  Iii  the  marmot  and  some  others, 
there  are  two  peritonial  processes,  which  may 
be  considered  as  lateral  omenta,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  great  omentum,  are  filled  with  fat. 
In   the  dormouse,    however,   and    others,  these 

the  fat  being 
This  store  of  nour- 


ner,  according  to  the  communications  of  Major 
General  Davies,  on  the  authority  of  a  labourer. 
A  specimen  which  was  found  in  digging  the  foun 
dation  for  a  summer-house  in  a  gentleman's  gar 
den  about  two  miles  from  Quebec,  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  178",  was  "  enclosed  in  a  ball  of 
clay,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  nearly  an 
•inch  in  thickness,  perfectly  smooth  within,  and 
about  twenty  inches  under  ground.  The  man 
who  first  discovered  it,  not  knowing  what  it  was, 
struck  the  ball  with  his  spade,  by  which  means 
It  was  broken  to  pieces,  or  the  ball  also  would 
have  been  presented  to  me." 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  jiosition 
which  these  animals  assume,  previous  to  their 
btroming  torpid,  on  the  supposition  that  it  con- 
tributes materially  to  produce  the  lethargy.  In 
descrioing  this  position,  Mr.  Carlisle  observes, 
"  that  this  t.'ibe  of  quadrupeds  have  the  habit 
of  rolling  up  their  bodies  into  the  form  of  a  ball 
during  ordinary  Sleep,  and  they  invariably  as- 
sume the    same  attitatude  when  in  the   torpid 


ble  difference  among  the  individuals  in  regard  to 
fatness,  yet  all  were  equally  disposed  to  become 
torpid  on  the  application  ot   cold. 

Many  of  those  animals,  particularly  such  as  be- 
long to  the  great  natural  family  of  gnawers, 
make  provision  in  their  retreats,  during  the 
harvest  months.  The  marmot,  it  is  true,  lays 
up  no  stock  of  food;  but  the  hamsters  fill! 
their  storehouses  with  all  sort  of  grain,  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  feed,  until  the  cold  be  I 
comes  sufficiently  intense  to  induce  torpidity.. 
The  Grketiis  glis,  or  migratory  hamster  of 
Pallas,  also  lays  up  a  stock  of  ))rovision.  Andl 
it  is  prouable  that  this  animal  partakes  of  its  store 
of  food,  not  only  previous  to  torpidity,  but  also 
during  the  short  intervals  of  reviviscence,  which 
it  enjoys  during  the  season  of  lethargy.  The 
same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  dor- 
mouse. 

Having  thus  made  choice  of  situations  where 
they  are  protected  from  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature,  and  having  assumed  a  position   si- 


uiilar  to  that  of  their  ordinary  repose,  these  ny- 
Ibernating  animals  fall  into  that  state  of  insensi- 
jbility  to  external  objects,  which  we  are  now  to 
examine  more  minutely.  In  this  torpid  state  they 
suffer  a  diminution  of  temperature  ;  their  respi- 
ration and  circulation  become  languid  ;  their  irri- 
tability decreases  in  energy ;  and  they  suffer  a 
loss  of  weight. 

(lobe  continued.) 

FROM    THE    RALEIGH  STAR. 

Letter  from  John  F.  Smith,  Fi,q.  of  A''eivbern, 
to  the  Editors  of  the  Star ,  dated  June  26th,  181l'. 
"  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained 
in  your  letter,  received  by  Mr.  Allen,  I  now 
transmit  such  information  as  I  possess  relative 
to  the  subjects  of  your  enquiry. 

The  year  before  last  I  sowed  a  small  patch 
in  benni,  which  did  not  produce  to  my  expec- 
tations, owing,  I  presume,  to  my  then  ignorance 
of  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  the  plant 
and  saving  the  seed.  Four  bushels  of  this  .seed 
I  ground  in  a  mill  with  iron  cylinders,  and  ex- 
pressed without  any  application  of  heat,  which 
yielded  six  quarts  of  oil  to  the  busnel.  The 
appearance  of  the  oil  is  very  fine,  and  all  who 
have  used  it  in  diet,  give  it  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  olive  oil,  among  whom  are  Judge  Tay- 
lor and  Mr  Gaston,  whom  you  will  see  at  the 
Supreme  court ;  and  to  them  I  refer  you  for 
further  information  of  its  merits.  The  cake, 
after  the  oil  is  expressed,  mixed  with  other 
meal  or  flour  makes  a  palatable  nutritious  and 
\yholesome  bread.  I  have  discontinued  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  benni,  because  the  oil  is  yet  too 
little  known  to  be  in  much  demand,  and  the 
castor  oil  affords  a  certainty  of  profit :  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  cultivation  of  benni  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  oil  might  be  made  profita- 
ble, and  think  it  will,  in  time,  supercede  the 
use  of  sweet  oil  in  this  country,  and  become 
even  an  article  of  considerable  export.  Of  the 
Chinese  old  raddish,  I  have  no  experience  — 
The  apparent  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  seed 
prevented  any  attempt  being  made  to  extract 
the  oil. 

There  are  five  species  of  the  palma  christi 
known  here — two  only  of  which  are  profitable  ; 
the  others  being  difficult  to  clean.  It  should 
be  planted  early  in  March,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  corn,  and  requires  much  the  same  til- 
lage. The  seed  should  be  wet,  and  planted  in 
hills,  and  not  in  holes,  the  plant  having  a  long 
tap  root:  a  good  soil  will  produce  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  trusses,  as  they  mature,  must  be 
cut  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  a  few  days, 
ill  which  time  the  seed  will  dislodge  themselves 
from  their  outer  covering.  One  gallon  and  three- 
fourth's  of  cold  pressed  oil  may  be  obtained 
frr.m  a  bushel,  and  by  the  application  of  heat 
afterwards,  the  cake  will  produce  more  of  an 
inferior  quality.  I  have  sent  considerable  quan- 
tities to  New  York,  where  it  is  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  the  West  Iiulia  oil.  Its  superiority 
over  the  latter  consists  in  its  requiring  much 
less  for  a  do'se,  being  more  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
not  nauseating  and  being  less  liable  to  produce 
pain.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Osborn  to  this 
effect.  Mr.  Joseph  Tagert  of  Philadelphia  has 
lately  sent  an  order  for  some  for  his  own  par- 
ticular use,  and  a  gentleman  of  Fayetteville, 
who  had  some  of  it  "last  year  is  so  much  pleas- 
ed with  it  that  he  has  now  ordered  a  hundred 
bottles. 

Should  you  or  any  of  your  friends  collect  any 
Benni  or  Chinese  raddish  seed,  in  quantity  not 
less  than  a  bushel,  1  will,  if  it  is  desired,  have 
the  oil  extracted  from  it. 
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ON    THE   "RUBBING    DISORDER"    IN 
CATTLE. 

Franklin,  Missouri,-  Dec.  \9th,  1823. 

Sib, — I  have  seen,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  some  aixount  of  a  disease 
which  had  made  its  appearance  among  the  cattle 
in  Maryland,  foV  the  first  time,  last  fall.  From 
the  symptoms  which  you  have  enumerated,  as 
accompanying  and  evidencing  this,  which  as  far 
as  I  have  knpwn  it,  incurable  diseas-*,  it  is  very 
similar,  if  not  the  same,  which  I  have  occasion- 
ally witnessed  the  ravages  of,  amongst  the  cattle 
of  Tennessee,  some  eight  or  ten  years  past. 
About  four  years  last  past,  1  have  lived  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  where  this  disease  has  never 
appeared  to  my  knowledge. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  it  was  usually  de- 
■ominate'l  the  rubbing  distemper,  because  the 
cattle  when  attacked,  would  rub  tlieir  heads  and 
necks  against  the  trees  and  other  firm  objects, 
until  their  horns  would  sometimes  drop  off,  or 
their  eyes  be  rubbed  out  of  their  heads — some- 
times the  cattle  would  die,  before  they  were 
carried  to  such  heights  by  the  itching  of  their 
skins. 

Causes — as  far  as  my  observations  have  led  to 
any  conclusion :  Scant  pasturage  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  and  suddenly  overloading 
their  stomachs  in  the  fall  by  being  turned  into 
fresh  cornstalk  fields.  This  phrase  will  per- 
ha])s  be  unintelligible  to  you,  but  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  westei-n  countries,  to  convey  the  idea 
of  fields  from  which  Indian  corn  has  been  lately 
taken,  when  a  great  portion  of  the  stalks  abound 
with  saccarine  juices,  and  particularly  in  the 
joints  near  the  ground. 

\\hen  cattle  that  have  lived  upon  but  scant 
forage  for  some  time,  are  turned  upon  pastures 
of  the  above  description,  they  fill  themselves  so 
full  of  this  rich  food,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
digesting  it.  I  hence  conclude,  that  as  the  se- 
creducts  are  clogged  and  incapable  of  action,  the 
excretory  ones  convey  all  or  most  of  the  humors 
of  the  system  to  the  skin;  this  produces  the 
itching,  8cc.  1  ani  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  physiology,  to  say  how  any  orgnn  of  the 
system  of  animals  should  act  so  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  appellation  of  a  healthful  or  morbid  action, 
but  1  here  express  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
presume  will  convey  to  you  my  meaning. 

This  distemper  is  not  contagious,  as  I  believe, 
though  I  have  known  eight  or  ten  die  of  it  on  one 
plantation,  and  all  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
and  always  in  the  fall  of  the  year 

1  have  never  examined  one  of  the  victims  of 
this  distemper  after  its  death,  but  have  been 
told  by  those  who  have  suffered  considerably  by 
this  malady,  that  upon  dissection,  the  contents 
of  the  paunch  are  found  to  be  as  dry  as  ashes. 

I  am  of  opinion  thai  this  distemper  is  most  apt 
to  appear  in  those  seasons,  in  which  the  frost 
falls  earliest.  If  so,  this  fact  will  farther  corro 
borate  my  supposition  of  its  cause. — For  the 
juices  of  vegetables  arc  concentrated  more,  and 
pr<  vented  from  evaporation  longer,  by  frost, 
than  they  would  be  without  it  My  practice  is  to 
keep  my  cattle  out  of  my  fields  until  the  ground 
becomes  fiozen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing this  disease  alone,  but  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  my  grounds  loose,  and  pre 
venting  the  disease,  if  it  should  depend  upon  the 
cansis  thus  i^uesscd  at  The  result  has  been 
etfuai  to  my  anticipations. 


It  would  be  worth  the  trouble  to  enquire  of 
your  neighbours,  whether  the  facts  which  have 
talkn  under  their  observation  correspond  with 
my  opinions  or  not.  It  will  at  least  lead  the  way 
to  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  in  time. 
Your's  respectfully. 

JOHN  HARDEMAN. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

GARDEN  PLOUGH. 

Bee  Hive,  Feb.  3,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 
In  No  40,  of  the  present  volume,  you  request 
some  instructions  about  the  garden  plough — al- 
ways desirous  of  aiding  you  with  my  mite  of  in- 
formation, I  now  enclose  you  a  sketch  of  one, 
rough,  it  is  true,  as  I  have  neither  a  plough  by 
me,  or  my  protracting  instruments  to  scale  with; 
but  plain  enough,  1  hope,  to  enable  your  ingeni- 
ous mechanics  to  make  by.  The  idea  was  taken 
from  Knight's  turnip  drill,  and  it  is  a  useful  little 
instrument  in  light  soils. 


divided  by  means  of  one  or  two  moveable  parti- 
tions for  different  s.irts  of  bread  at  one  time.  'I'he 
lump  of  dough  is  thrown  in,  and  the  crank  turn- 
ed in  the  manner  of  a  coffee  roaster.  No  barSi 
or  any  thing  inside.  A  hissing  noise  occasioned 
by  the  carbonic  gas  escaping,  indicates  the 
working  of  the  dough :  and  in  about  a  half  hour, 
(less  in  warm  weather)  it  is  fit  for  the  oven. 
The  fault,  if  any,  is,  that  the  bread  is  too  much 
raised." 


Fig.  1.  a,  A  piece  of  plank,  2  inchesthick,8  wide, 

and  aboujt  32  long. 
\b.  A  wheel  usually  of  plank,   1^  inch,  thick,  12 

to  15  in.  diameter. 
c.  A  pair  of  light  handles,  nailed  to  the  beam, 

at  /",  and  bractd  behind  by  a  couple  of  light 

stanchions   d,  and   pins  between  them  in  the 

usual  way. 
e.  A  thin   light  sliovel  plough,  about  3  in.  wide, 

fastened  to  the  beam  above,  by   a  key  passing 

through  two  staples,  in  it,  and  one  of  the  eyes 

in  the  shank  i^,  which  are  at  different  distances 

to  regulate  the  depth. 
Fig.  2.  A  front  view  of  the  shovel. 

Should  you  not  be  fortunate  in  getting  a  better 
sketch,  and  description,  I  hope  this  may  prove 
acceptable  to  you. 

I  remain.  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  GIBBS. 

ON  BREAD  MAKING. 
Mr.  Skinner, 
In  perusing  Simond's  Switzerland,  I  met  with 
the  following;  plan  for  kneading  and  raising  bread, 
which  being  simple  in  its  construction  may  be 
tried  with  little  expense  should  it  answer,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  useful  article  to  the  house- 
wife. 

Your's,  &c.  W. 

"A  deal  box  two  feet  long,  one  foot  high,  and 
one  wide,  tuiii.Ti'^  by  means  of  a  crank  on  its  axle, 
secured  at  tin  two  ends  (not  passing  through 
the  box  ;)  one  side  opens  on  hinges  ;  this  inside  is 


from  the  CONNECTICUT  JOURNAL. 

TO  FARMERS. 

The  season  promises  a  very  great  crop  of  grass 
with  more  than  usual  proportion  of  white  clover, 
which  flowers  abundantly.  It  is  verv  desirable 
that  the  farmers  in  New  Fngland  should  use  the 
opportunity  which  is  near  at  hand,  of  securing  a 
good  suply  of  the  seed  of  this  very  valuable  grass, 
which  for  many  purposes  excels  all  the  other 
grasses. 

Pasture  grounds  well  stocked  with  white  clover 
yield  more  nutriment  for  cattle  and  sheep  per 
acre,  than  any  other,  and  cows  fed  on  white 
clover  give  milk  of  a  superior  quality.  Besides 
affording  the  best  pasturage  in  the  world,  the 
white  clover  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for 
hay.  White  clover  and  herds'  grass  sown  on 
rich  land,  make  a  thick  bottom,  and  the  crop  of 
hay  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  crop  from 
the  same  land  sown  with  red  clover  and  herds' 
grass. 

Besides  the  advantages  above  mentioned  to 
be  derived  fiom  the  culture  of  white  clover,  it 
has  another  excellence  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  farmer.  The  sward  of  turf  formed  by 
white  clover  is  alwa\s  tender  and  easily  plough- 
ed or  brok.en  up,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  corn 
flourishes  wonderfully  well  after  this  grass. 

As  white  clover  is  what  some  would  call  natur- 
al to  this  country,  that  is,  as  it  will  after  a  tev^ 
years  get  into  land  used  for  pasturing,  the  farm- 
ers have  generally  suffered  it  to  grow,  but  have 
not  saved  the  seed.  This  is  a  very  great  errour. 
When  land  is  laid  down  for  pasturing  and  sowed 
with  other  grass,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
grass  seed  does  not  spring  well,  and  the  weeds 
spring  up  and  occupy  the  ground  a  year  or  two 
before  it  is  covered  with  white  clover,  whereas 
if  the  seed  is  sown,  it  will  produce  twice  the 
quantity  of  feed.  The  best  time  for  sowing 
white  clover  is  in  the  fall  with  winter  grain,  but 
it  will  do  well  sown  in  the  spring,  and  if  by  rea- 
son of  drought  it  does  not  sjjring  the  first  season, 
it  will  the  next,  as  the  seed  is  of  a  very  imperish- 
able iiature. 

The  seed  is  collected  bv  an  instrument  in  form 
of  a  rake  with  long  sharp  teeth  set  so  near  to- 
gether as  to  let  the  flower  stalks  of  the  clover 
slip  in  between  them,  but  not  to  allow  the  heads 
to  pass.  These  will  be  broken  off  and  collected 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  rake,  and  may  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time,  as  the  rake  gets  full. 
V\  hen  the  heads  are  collected  these  should  be 
put  into  a  dry  place,  and  when  thoroughly  dried, 
they  may  be  threshed  on  a  clean  dl-y  floor,  and 
the  chaff  winnowed  out. 

The  seed  when  clean  is  worth  half  a  dollar  a 
quart,  or  S16a  bushel.  The  instrument  for  col- 
lecting will  cost  but  little,  and  children  can  do 
the  work,  which  may  be  done  to  very  great 
profit. 


FASCINATING  POWER  OF  SNAKES. 

[he  idea  that  snakes  possess  the  power  of 
charming  birds,  has  been,  we  knt  a  ,  exploded 
oy  mauy,  as  one  of  those  idle  tales,  which  axe 
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everfound  where  the  light  of  science  has  not  pene-'g«''s-  I  put  half  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  floor, 
trated.  But  we  confess'ourseh  es  to  belong  to  thath^it''  a  pen  and  iiikhorn.  He  threw  oft"  his  shoes 
school  i)f  philosophy,  which  is  controlled  by  facts     -  '■  -      '    ^_-i.  .1         11 


and  which  sacrifices  any  theory  at  their  com 
mand.  We  have  had  access  to  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  which  we  are  constrained  to  believe, 
that  some  kinds  of  serpents  do  possess  the  power 
of  affecting  not  only  birds,  but  men,  in  a  power- 
ful manner,  apparently,  by  looking  at  them 
merely  ;  certainly  without  touching  them.  The 
following  statement,  from  the  Salem  Register, 
has  occasioned  the  preceding  remarks. 


as  he  sat,  took  the  inkhorn  in  the  toes  of  his  left 
foot,  and  held  the  pen  in  those  of  the  right. — 
He  then  wrote  three  lines,  as  well  as  most  .ord' 
nary  writers,  and  as  swiftly.  He  writes  all  his 
own  bills  and  other  accounts.  He  then  showed 
us  how  he  shaved  himself  with  his  razor  in  his 
toes;  and  he  can  curl  his  own  hair.  Hecan  dress 
and  undress  himself,  except  buttoning  his  clothes. 
He  feeds  himself,  and  can  bring  both  his  meat 
and  broth  to  his  mouth  by  holding  the  fork  or  spoon 


"A  very  singular  fact  occurred  at  Manchester!'"  '"»  toes.  He  cleans,  his  own  shoes  and  can 
a  few  days  since.  As  Mr.  Savnuel  Cheever  was  j dean  the  knives,  light  the  fire  and  do  almost  any 
at  work  in  the  field,  his  attention  was  arrested  at '"ther  domestic  business,  well  as  any  other  man. 
the  sight  of  a  number  ot  dung  hill  fowls  with 'He  can  make  hen  coops.  He  is  a  farmer  by  oc- 
heads  erect  and  wings  extended,  standing  in  a|C"Pation.  He  can  milk  his  cows  with  his  toes; 
circular  manner.  On  going  near  toascertain  thel^"'^  cutshis  own  hay,  binds  it  up  in  bundles,  and 
cause,  he  saw  a  large  black  snake  of  5  feet  in  i carries  it  about  the  field  for  his  cattle,  and  last 
length,  within  the  circle,  and  his  squamish  head  l"'^^''  ^"=  had  eight  heifers  constantly  to  fodder, 
elevated  8  or  9  inches  above  the  surface  of  theT'i'^'as'^  sum.Tier  he  made  all  his  own  hayricks. 
earth,  while  his  other  parts  remained  in  a  spiral  ^^  can  do  all  his  business  of  the  hayfield  (except 
form.  And  so  complete  was  the  fascination  that  mowing)  as  fast  and  as  well  with  his  feet  as  oth- 
Mr.  C.  was  under  the  necessity  ot  getting  a  pole  ^'''*  can  do  with  rakes  and  forks.  He  goes  to  the 
to  disperse  the  fowls,  in  order  to  kill  the  snake,  ^^^^  ^"'-^  catches  his  horse;  he  saddles  and  bri- 
in  which  he  happilv  succeeded."  d'es  him  with  his  teeth  and  toes.     It  he  has  a 

Among  the  facts'  to  which  we  have  had  access,  sheep  among  his  flock  that  ails  any  thing,  he  can 
as  mentioned  above,  are  the  following,  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  and  drive  it  into  a  coi-- 
•were  communicated  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  and'"^""'  where  no  body  else  can;  he  then  examines 
upon  such  authority,  that  we  would  believe  them,  !'•  ^V^  applies  a  remedy  to  it.  He  is  so  strong 
though  the  whole  tribe  of  naturalists  should  '"  '^'^  teeth  that  he  can  lift  ten  pecks  of  beans 
laugh  at  us  "till  doomsday."  A  very  near  con-  ^'"'  them.  He  can  throw  a  great  sledge  ham- 
nexion  of  ours,  a  man  who  could  not  easily  be  ""^V  ^^  *^'"  ^'''*  ^''^ '^'^ct  as  other  men  can  do  with 
deluded  or  imposed  upon,  was  at  labor  with  ^^^"'  hands.  In  a  word,  he  can  nearly  do  as 
"   ■  ■     "  much  without,  as  others  can  with  their  arms. — 

He  began  the  world  with  a  hen  and  chickens  ; 
with  the  profit  on  them  he  purchased  an  ewe 


others,  in  a  field.     A  few  yards  ahead  of  him, 

he  discovered  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  corn,  what 

to  his  eyes  appeared  the  most  fascinating  object 

he  had   ever   beheld.     The    colours   seemed  to'^"^   sale  of  these  procured  a  ragged  colt  (as  he 

combine    every  thing   rich    and   beautiful.      He!'^'™*^4  it)  and  a  sheep  ;  and  he  now  occupies  a 

walked  forward  to  grasp  the  prize,  but  was  sei-  '>™a*l  farm. 


zed  l)y  the  arm  by  a  friend,  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  about  to  clasp  in  his  hands  a  large  copper 
head,  coiled  up  in  the  position  for  striking  its 
vicfm  I 

The  other  fact  was  this  :  A  man  in  New  Haven 
county,  now  no  more,  but  who  was  known  to  us, 
discovered  a  large  rattle  snake.  He  had  heard 
stories  of  the  fascinating  power  of  snakes,  and 
being  a  sceptic  resolved  upon  an  experiment.  For 
this  purpose,  and  to  guard  against  danger,  he 
provided  himself  with  a  goodly  sized  club,  and 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  poisonous  reptile. — 
Presently  the  object  of  his  aversion  and  even 
dread,  appeared  transformed  to  something  too 
beautiful  for  desciiption.  Admiring  its  ever- 
varying  and  gaudy  hues,  resembling  the  rays  of 
the  sun  glancing  upon  emeralds,  and  liquid  gold, 
he  unconsciously  drew  nigh  it,  until  his  reason 
admonished  him  of  his  danger.  He  could  not, 
even  then,  raise  his  arm  to  stiike  the  lovelv  ob- 
ject,  which  had,  as  it  were,  enchanted   him. 

But  not  altogether  unconscious  of  his  danger,  he 
was  compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  to  strike  ;  when 
a  single  blow  dissolved  the  spell  cast  over  his 
senses  by  the  venemous  charmer,  and  he  was  no 
longer  reluctant  to  "  bruize  the  serpent's  head." 
[.-v.   r.  Com.  Jdv. 

^S'O-M-iA 

Rxtract  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  H'crneriati 
A'uttiral  History  •Society,  -ool  4. 
The  following  narrative  is  taken  from  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  Nov.  1,  IH2\. — Case  of  William 
Kingston,  born  without  arms  or  hands.  I  went 
to  Ditcheat,  anol  got  him  to  breakfast  with  me  at 
Mr.  Goodfellows  He  highly  entertained  us  by 
putting  his  naked  feet  upon  the  table  as  he  sat, 
and  carrying  his  tea  and  toast  between  his  great 
and  second  toe  to  his  mouth  with  as  much  facility 
as  if  his  foot  had  beeii  a  hand,  and  his  toes  fin- 


There  is  at  present  (December  1822,)  in  Bel- 
fast, an  ingenious  young  man  named  Roger  Bra- 
naugh,  who  Vy-as  born  without  arms,  and  is  of 
course  devoid  of  hands,  which  may  be  justly 
classed  amongst  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
human  frame.  His  feet,  however,  serve  him  in 
their  place,  and  enable  him  to  perform  various 
operations,  for  which,  at  first  view,  he  would  ap- 
pear wholly  incapacitated.  He  has  been  seen 
opening  out,  with  his  toes,  a  closed  penknife, 
witti  which  he  trimmed  a  quill,  and  made  an 
excellent  pen,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. — 
He  can  write  rapidly  and  distinctly,  his  small 
letters  being  well  formed,  and  his  capitals  cut  with 
taste  and  ease.  It  is  surprising  with  what  expe- 
dition he  can  thread  needles,  and  even  tie  a  knot 
at  the  end  of  the  thread  with  nearly  as  much  fa- 
cility as  the  most  practised  sempstress.  He  can 
darn  his  own  stockings,  and  twist  the  thread  or 
worsted  line 'which  he  uses  for  that  purpose  to 
the  proper  degree  of  thickness.  Branaugh  can 
row  in  a  boat  with  singular  energy,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  his  attitudes  are  more  unique 
than  graceful.  On  such  occasions,  he  leans  his 
back  against  the  stern,  find  one  foot  on  one  of 
the  seats,  so  as  to  keep  the  oar,  which  he  pro- 
pels with  the  other,  in  due  position.  With  boys 
he  can  play  at  niurbles,  and  clear  the  ring  with 
remarkable  skill,  his  big  toe  bulking,  as  the 
phrase  is,  his  taw  to  the  mark  with  the  preci- 
sion of  an  air  gun.  He  can  convey  his  food  to 
his  mouth  with  his  toes,  and  is  by  no  means  de 
ficient  as  a  carver.  Neither  is  he  a  timid  eques- 
trian, but  can  even  drive  a  cart  or  a  carriage. — 
The  reins  on  such  occasions  are  placed  round  his 
body,  and  by  moving  to  and  fro,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  he  so  varies  their  position  as  to  affect 
the  horse's  mouth  and  direct  his  motions.  This 
ingenious  poor  man  makes  his  livelihood  by  run- 
ning errands. 


[February  v?,  18'i4- 


NEW  TARIFF. 

A  writer,  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  gives  the 
following  illustration,  of  the  deceptions  features 
of  the  Tariff  bill,  and  of  its  oppressive  charac- 
ter, in  the  duties  on  low  woollens,  to  the  la- 
bouring class  of  the  community,  who  will  be 
the   princijjal  consumers  of  these  articles. 

\_Salem  Observer. 

"  A  piece  of  flannel,  original  cost,  27s.  sterling, 
46  yards  long,  26  inches  wide,  would  contain  33 
square  yards  at  the  price  established  by  the  Ta- 
riff; 46  cents  per  yard,  is  Sl3  20,  at  30  pet  cent, 
ad  valorem,  is  So  96 duty,  which  is  66  percent, 
duty  on  the  original  cost. 

"  A  piece  of  baize,  30  yards  long,  42  inches 
wide,  original  cost,  ISt^.per  yard,  is£l  17s.  6(1.  or 
$8  o.'?— contains  35  square  yards,  at  40  cents  is 
^14 — at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  duty  fe4  20  or 
50  per  cent.  duty. 

"  A  piece  of  tow.  cloth,  30  yards  long,  44  inches 
wide,  original  cost  2s.  6rf.  per  yard,  is  £S  2s.  6rf 
or  S13  88 — contains  301  square  yards,  at  80  cents 
per  yard,  is  g24  40,  at  3C  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
IS  duty  gr  32,  or  53  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

"  A  piece  of  plains,  (which  is  almost  altoge- 
ther the  clothing  of  sailors)  30  yards  long,  26 
inches  wide,  original  cost  at  10c/.  per  yard,  is  £1 
5s.  or  -t^S  55 — contains  2U  yaids  square,  at  80 
cents  per  yard,  is  -^IT  20,  at  30  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, is  duty  $5  16,  or  93  per  cent,  duty." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  New  York,  on  Monday  evening, 
26th  January,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
piised  Tariff  now  before  Congress,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Chamber,  that 
the  true  and  legitimate  object  of  taxation  is  re- 
venue, and  that  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  tax- 
es and  establish  imposts,  which  is  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  granted  with  the  intention,  nor 
will  it  bear  the  construction,  that  it  may  be  so 
exercised  as  to  cherish  and  elevate  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  oitr  citi- 
zens. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  for  al- 
tering the  Tariff  of  duties,  will,  if  it  should  be- 
come a  law,  be  attended  with  the  most  perni- 
cious consequences  to  the  commerce,  navigation, 
and  agriculture  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the 
increased  duties  which  it  proposes  will  operate 
as  prohibitions  and  restrictions  on  trade — will 
promote  exclusive  interest  at  the  National  e.x- 
ptnse — will  impair  the  revenue,  and  will,  in  di- 
rect repugnance  to  the  equal  ai.d  benign  princi- 
ples of  our  political  institutions,  impose  heavy 
burdens  on  the  great  body  of  our  citizens,  and 
give  to  a  small  number  the  advantages  of  an  op- 
pressive monopoly. 

Resolved,  1  hat  the  duty  proposed  on  the  raw 
materials,  iron,  hemp  and  wool,  is  so  great  as 
to  be  almost  prohibitory — that  it  is  calculated 
to  delude  the  agricultural  interest  to  support  a 
measure  which  will  enhance  the  price  of  wijitcr 
clothing  to  every  laboring  man  in  the  co.-ninu- 
nity — to  increase  the  expense  of  almost  every 
implement  for  farming,  and  every  machine  for 
manufacturing:  and  the  cost  of  every  ship  or 
vessel  in  our  extended  inland,  coasting  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

Imjiroved  mode  of  carrying  out  anchors  in  shifi's 
boats. 

An  elegant  model  of  a  boat,  on  a  peculiar 
construction,  to  effect  this  purpose  with  much 
more  ease  and  safety  than  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
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eomplished  by  larger  boats  by  the  oitUnary  me- 
thod, has  betn  some  time  in  our  possession  ;  ai.d 
on  account  of  its  properties  shall  be  laid  before 
the  public  next  week,  while  the  highly  finished 
model,  with  anchor,  cable,  &c.  will  be  placed  at 
cur  office  for  the  inspection  of  merchants  and 
commanders  or  vessels.  The  plan  has  been 
tried,  highly  approved  of,  and  adopted  by  seve 
ral  of  his  Majesty's  finest  vessels  ;  and  testimo- 
nials of  its  excellence,  from  the  commanders, 
addressed  to  the  ingenious  and  able  inventor,  a 
worthy  marine  architect  of  Woolwich,  are  in  our 
possession.  [Liverpool  Mercury. 

Medical  qtialuics  of  Oysters  in  Fevers  and  Con- 
sum/itions. 

Oysters  are  a  mild,  balsamic  and  cooling  arti 
cle  of  food,  and  are  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  those 
who  are  troubled  with  warm  flushings  of  the 
face,  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  usually  felt 
in  declines,  and  in  nervous  and  irritable  consti- 
tutions. It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  by  making 
them  a  principal  part  of  a  meal,  to  prevent,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  irritation  and  heat  which 
pioduces  the  hacking  and  distressful  cough  in 
the  more  advanced  stage  of  consumjition.  Oys- 
ters, indeed,  and  other  mild  nourishing  food, 
will  often  altogether  prevent  consumption  in 
those  who  are  disposed  to  it  from  hereditary 
causes. 

A  young  lady,  of  very  narrow  chest,  and  slen- 
der consumptive  make,  whose  mother  and  two 
sisters  died  of  declines— by  avoiding  beef,  mut- 
ton, pork,  and  all  sorts  of  red  meat,  and  confining 
herself  wholly  to  a  diet  of  oysters,  and  other 
shell  fish,  while  they  were  in  season,  and  to 
boiled  chickens  and  other  white  meats,  with  bis- 
cuits instead  of  bread,  and  rice  instead  of  vege- 
tables, soon  became  healthy  and  active,  and  es- 
caped for  many  yeai's  the  dangerous  decline 
which  threatened  her.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  oysters,  when  too  copiously  eaten, 
are  too  cold  for  very  weak  stomachs,  unless  ao- 
companied  with  good  pepper,  or  cayenne- 
Vinegar  ought  never  to  be  used  by  those  who 
cat  oysters  "to  errich  their  blood,"  or  to  pre- 
vent consumptions.  Instead  of  vinegar  a  very 
little  white  wine  may  be  added  ;  but  not  when 
there  is  a  fever  or  cough.  When  too  many 
oysters  have  been  incautiously  eaten,  and  are 
felt  lying  cold  and  heavy  on  the  stomach,  we 
ha\e  an  infallible  and  immediate  remedy  in  hot 
milk,  of  which  half  a  pint  may  be  drank,  and  it 
will  quickly  dissolve  the  oysters  into  a  bland, 
creamy  jelly.  Weak  and  consumptive  persons 
should  always  take  this  after  their  meal  of 
oysters. 

METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  FRUIT 
WIIHOUT  SUGAR. 
By  T.  Saddington. —  Trans.  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  26 
The  expense  of  sugar  is  frequently  urged  as  a 
reason  for  not  preserving  fruits,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  the  uncertainty  of  success  from  the 
strong  fermentable  qualities  of  many  fruits 
They  may  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  with 


cheaper  than  gooseberry  bottles,  and  more  easily 
■sbtained.  The  bottles  must  be  filled  as  full  as  they 
can  be  packed,  and  corks  being  stuck  lightly  into 
them,  they  are  to  be  placed  U))right  in  a  kettle 
of  water,  and  heated  gradually  to  about  160°  or 
170°  of  Fahrenheit  ;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  wa- 
ter feels  very  hot  to  the  finger,  but  does  not 
scald.  This  degree  of  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  bottles  being  taken 
out  one  by  one,  they  are  to  be  filled  up  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  cork  with  boiling  water,  the  cork 
fitted  very  close  and  tight,  and  the  bottle  laid  on 
its  side,  that  the  cork  be  kept  moist.  To  pre- 
vent fermentation  and  mould,  the  bottles  are  to 
be  turned  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  the  first 
week  or  two,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  after 
wards. 

When  applied  to  use,  some  of  the  liquor  first 
poured  ott'  serves  to  put  into  pies,  &c.  instead  of 
water,  and  the  remainder  being  boiled  up  with  a 
little  sugar,  will  make  a  rich'  and  agreeable 
syrup. 

'I'he  fruit  ought  not  to  be  cracked  by  the  heat. 
They  may  be  picked  out  of  the  bottles  with  a 
bent  wire  or  iron  skewer. 

APPLE  JELLY. 
Peel  and  quarter  a  half  bushel  of  white  pippin 
apples,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  dark  coloured.  When  all 
are  done,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
tliem  remain  in  it,  until  they  are  entirely  stewed. 
Then  pass  the  water  and  apples  through  a  sieve, 
or  flannel  ;  then  proceed  in  making  the  jelly  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  currants.  The  juice  of 
a  lemon  must  be  put  into  the  syrup.  The  peel- 
ings of  the  lemon  must  be  cooked  separately, 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  put  into  the  jelly  when 
finished. 

TOMATOE,   OR  LOVE  APPLE  CATSL"P. 

Slice  the  apples  thin,  and  over  every  layer 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  ;  cover  them,  and  let  them 
lie  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  beat  them  well,  and 
simmer  them  half  an  hour  in  a  bell-metal  kettle  ; 
add  mace  and  allspice,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and 
simmer  again.  VVhen  cold,  add  two  cloves  of 
shallotts  cut  small,  and  half  a  gill  of  brandy  to 
each  bottle,  which  must  be  corked  tight,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 

MUTTON  HAMS. 
Mix  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar  with  an  ounce 
of  fine  bay  salt,  and  half  a  table  spoonful  of  salt 
petre ;  rub  the  ham  therewith,  and  lay  it  in  a 
deep  dish  ;  baste  and  tuin  it  twice  a  day  for  three 
days;  throw  away  the  pickle  which  in  this  time 
will  have  drained  from  the  ham,  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Rub  it  again  with  the  same  mixture  of  sugar,  &c. 
one  day,  and  baste  it  the  next,  for  ten  days,  turn- 
ing it  every  day.  Smoke  for  ten  days,  (with 
green  hickory,  if  possible.)  The  hams  are  best 
eaten  cold. 


CURRAN  V  WINE. 
Fifty-five  pounds  of  currants,  produced  four 
and  a  half  gallons  of  juice  ;  this  was  put  into  a  en 
gallon  keg,  and  20  lbs.  of  sugar  added,  and  then 
filled  with  water:  as  the  liquor  decreased  by  fer- 
menting, and  running  over  the  bung,  the  defici- 
ency was  supplied  by  water:  three  pints  of  bran- 
dy were  added.  Well  distilled  applebrandy  an- 
swers perfectly  well.'  Light  coloured  brown  su- 
gar, or  clean  Havanna  sugar,  should  be  used. 

To  make  strong  or  bookbinders  paste. — Mix 
wheaten  flour  first  in  cold  water,  then  boil  it  till 
it  be  of  a  glutinous  consistence ;  this  makes  com- 
mon ])aste.  When  you  wish  it  to  be  of  a  strong- 
er nature,  mix  a  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  of  the 
weight  of  the  flour,  of  powdered  allum  ;  and 
where  it  is  wanted  of  a  still  more  tenacious  qua- 
lity, add  a  little  jiowdered  resin. 

—^o  !«■      

PJJBI.ISHtD    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BV     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  ending  on  the  first  Mondav  in  April 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three.     '  ' 


Number  in- 
sjiectcd. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domeslic 
growth. 


Gr*'\vtlinot 
of  this 
state. 


\7 


73 


Re-in- 
spectwi. 


ToiaL 


17 


73 


NAVLOR  &  WILSON,  Inspectors. 
IREASURY  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  1824. 

.    ■T"''  £°t^y-'  J^'°'"^   ^'"^  original  rehort  'on  file 
m  this  office. 

B.    HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered trom  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three 
and  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


Domestic 
growtJi 


SO 


79 


Growth  nut 
of  this 
state. 


M«n. 
spected. 


lotal. 


50 


79 


GINGER  WINE. 
Tosixtcenquartsof  water,  add  one  pound  of  gin- 
out  sugar,  by  baking  cr  boiling,  and  then  closelylgcr  bruised, (not  powdered,)  infuseit  iiiboiling  wa-* 
stopping  them  up  ;  but  if  the  cork  become  dry,  ter,  put  it  into  a  large  jar,  and  let  it  stand  48  hours 
the  atmospheric  air  exchanges  place  with  what  by  the  side  of  the  fire  ;  strain  off  into  a  cask,  and 
is  in'piegnated  by  the  fruit,  which  then  soon  add  to  it  eight  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  seven  quarts 
becomes  mouldy  :  but  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  r.f  brandy,  the  juice  of  tKvelve  lemons,  and  of 
gfioci  condition  by  the  following  process,  for  two  twelve  bitter  oranges ;  peel  the  skins  of  them  ve- 
yi  ai s,  or  for  a  longer  time,  even  in  hot  climates  ;  ly  thin,  which  put  into  the  spirits,  the  night  be 
as  some  that  were  done  in  1806,  have  been  expos-  fore,  and  pour  the  spirits  oft"  the  skins,  when  you 
ed  in  an  upper  room  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  of  put  it  into  the  cask.  Cork  up  the  cask  for  three 
the  siminit  1,  without  injury.  ,or  four  weeks  till  the  liquor  is  fine,  and  shake  the 

The  fruit  iKii.i;;  iLaMj.H  ked, and  not  tnoripe,is!cask  for  the  first    week  to  dissolve  the  aiigar  :   a 
to  be  put  into  wine  or  porter  bottles,  as  they  are(very  small  quantity  of  isinglass  helps  to  fine  it. 


NAYLOR  &  WILSON,  Inspectors: 
I  REASURY  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  1824. 
True  Copij^from  the  original   report  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.Md. 

\  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  the  first  Monday 
in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and 
ending  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


I      Domestic  I 
growth.        I 


Growth  not 
ot  this 

state. 


Ke.ii»- 
spectcd. 


Total, 


370 


Number  de- 
livered. 


370 


299 


299 


NAYLOR  &  WILSON.  Inspectors. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  1824. 

True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  filr  in 

this  office, 

I  B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 
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AM  E H IC  AN  F  AllM  K R. 


[February  27,  18J4. 


IRON  CARRIAGE  WHEELS.  , 

C.  Hoxie,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  has  been 
engaged  a  number  of  years  in  making  an  im- 
provement ill  carriage  wheels ;  which  consists 
in  the  rims  and  spokes  being  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  hub  of  cast  iron  These  wheels 
are  so  put  together,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
spoke  to  get  loose  ;  of  course  they  are  strong  and 
very  durable,  the  weigh*,  about  the  same  as 
those  made  of  wood,  and  all  the  centre  part  of 
50  of  those  wheels  may  be  completed  in  15 
minutes. 

The  inventor  being  desirous  of  having  them 
generally  introduced,  invites  the  attention  of 
furnace  companies,  manufacturers  of  iron,  and 
such  as  may  feel  disposed  to  purchase  a  pri- 
vilege for  making  those  wheels.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  such  an  establishment  would  be 
lucrative  to  the  owners,  and  beneficial  to  the 
public,  as  also  an  article  of  extensive  exporta 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  but  a  few  years  will 
roll  away,  before  wooden  wheels,  for  carria- 
ges of  every  description,  will  be  rolled  out  of 
existence.  All  stages  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
iron  wheels,  having  the  rims  plated  with  steel, 
especially  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  safe- 
ty of  passengers. — J^  or  them   Whig. 


This  answer  back  Elias  sent ; 
His   office  books  he  never  lent, 
Bnt   Joe   might  call    if  that   would  do. 
And  in  his  office  read  it  through. 
It    chanc'd,   Elias  on  the  morrow. 
To  Joe,   his   6c//oto«  sent  to  borrow. 
My  bel/owi  tell  my  worthy  friend. 
Says  Joe,  is  what  I  never  lend. 
But  he   may  call,   if  he's  inclin'd  to. 
And  bloiv  all  day,   if  he's  a  mind  to. 
—  o  ^ 
PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMO 
TING  AGRICULTURE 


bushel,  7  0  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  gS — FlaX. 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  ^1  75  ton,— 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do  water  rot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed.  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  and 
scant.  $1  to  1  25— Boards  all  sizes,  $1  50  to  S 
— Pine  scantling,  do  $i  to  1  25 — Boards  4-4, 
81   to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,   $1  75  to  2  50— do. 


year. 

President — Richard  Peters. 

Yice  Presidents. 


Robert  Coleman,  of 
Luncaster. 


REFINEMENT. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  little  cleanliness  _^^  _^^ 

and  comfort  the  Romans   enjoyed,  with  all   their  [^^^(^^^"jj'^j'^gg' 
•wealth  and  power,  and  ing«:nious  luxury.     M.iny 


¥iA\toY\a\  CoYvespouAence. 


.,■,.,  »i  -     u  111  Committee  of  Correshondence. 

things  with  wh.chour  Alms  Houses  are  supplied,!  ^^  J       ^^^/^  ^ 

were  wanting   in   the  imperial  palace  of   Rome.:  Tilghman,  John  Vaughan. 

To  give  one  instance  tor  many  ;  foi  ks    were   ut    y. _.,,__„  p-jiins 
terly  unknowM  to  them  ;  nor  were  they   used  ,n.^^"hens  Collins  | 

Europe  until  Henry  IV.  of  France,  somewhere  in  Librarian— \\\\Us.rt\  b.  Warder, 
the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  that  they  were, 
for  certain  purposes,  quite  as  convenient  as  fin- 
gers. The  first  fork  used  in  Christendom,  a 
ereat  steel  thing,  one  prong  of  which  would 
make  ten  forks  of  these  degenerate  days,  is  now 
or  was  lately  in  the  Castle  of  Pau. 

TEA. 

This  shrub  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
sown  in  holes  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Nothing 
is  used  but  the  leaves.  It  bears  great  plenty 
at  three  years  of  age,  but  fewer  at  seven.  It 
is  then  cut  down  to  the  stein  and  shoots  out  sprigs, 
every  one  of  which  bears  nearly  as  many  leaves 
as  a  whole  shrub.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  pro- 
vinces of  China ;  but  is  not  equally  good  every 
where,  though  they  are  always  careful  to  place 
it  in  a  southern  aspect,  and  in  valleys.  That 
which  grows  in  stony  gror.nd  is  far  preferable  to 

what  grows  in    alight   soil;  but  the  worst  sort 

is  that  which  is  produced   in  a  clayish  ground  ; 

but   its  different   degiee  of    perfection    is  more 

owing  to  the  season  in  which  it  is  gathered,  than 

to  the  difference  of  soil.  The  first  crop  is  ga- 
thered in  March,  when  the  leaves  are  small  and 

delicate,  and  this  is  called  imfierial  tea,  because 

it  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  court,  and 

people  of  fashion.     The  second  crop  is  gathered 

in  April,  and  the  hist  and  coarsest  in  May 


,      ,  ,  .         J,    ,      „,.,    ,  ,   ,.    o     •       CO.  4  4,  =1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,   ^1  80— Shin- 

At  the  annual  meetingof  the  Philadelphia  Socie-     ,g^_  jg  i^_^3  ^^  .  50-Shingles,  junip.  24 

ty  for  Promotmg  Agriculture,  held  on  Tues    j^    j^j,  50  to  7  75-j""- com.  p  50  to  5--Staves. 

day    the   20th  of   January    last    the  following  ^    O    pipe,   §40  to45-do.  hhd.   g25-do  bbl. 

gentlemen  were  elected  officers  tor  the  ensuing  j5i5   jo    17— R.   O.    bbl.    Sl5— do.    hhd.    ?!117— 

Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. — When 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of   15  to  20  cts. 

Petail  firices  of  firovision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — Mutton,  5  to6<-ts. — 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1 — Geese,  50  to  56  cts. 
— Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads, 
50  to  75  cts. — Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62A  cts. 
— Eggs,  12  J  cents — Butter,  first  qualitv,  20  to 
31  cts. — T;  mips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. — Parsnips,  do  62i  cts. — Celery,  8 
to  10  cts. — Carrots,  4  to  6  cts. — Cabbages,  2 
cts.   &c.   &c. 


William  Tilghman, 

James  Mease,  M.  D 

Nicholas  Biddle, 

Treasurer — William  M.  Walmsley 
Secretary — William  H.  Keating. 
Jlssistdhi  Secretary — William  S.  Warder, 
Curators 


Israel  Cope, 
Joshua  Longstreth, 


Joseph  Cloud, 
Adam  Eckfeldt. 


Extract  of  a  later  to  the  Editor,  from  a  friend 
in  Albany,  .dated  Wth  February. 
"  Our  agricultural  prospects  are  at  present 
very  inauspicious: — Grain  did  not  attain  half  its 
ordinary  growth  before  the  winter  closed  upon 
it,  osving  to  the  cold  and  dry  autumn.  The 
month  of  January  has  afforded  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  successive  rains  and  frosts.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  month,  I  presume,  has 
been  fifteen  degrees  higher  than  usual.  Appre- 
hensions are  of  course,  entertained  that  the 
wheat  and  clover  are  seriously  injured,  if  not 
nearly   destroyed." 


That 


FOR  SALE. 
One  half  blood  Aldcrney  Cow  of  large  size, 
small  neck  head,  and  horns,  of  brindle  colour, 
five  years  old  this  spring,  out  of  a  handsome 
country  cow,  and  got  by  James  Creighton's  im- 
ported Alderncy  bull.  5^50 
.One  3  4  Alderney  heifer  calf  of  6  weeks  old, 
large  size,  of  a  beautiful  dark  red,  out  of  the 
above  cow,  and  got  by  George  Howard's  import- 
ed Alderney  bull.  820 
One  half  blood  three  years  old  Alderney  hei- 
fer, now  with  calf  bv  a  full  blood  Devon  bull, 
will  calve  in  July  next. — This  heifer  is  of  fine 
size,  out  of  one  of  General  Ridgley's  Bak^well 
cows.  §50 
Apply  to  me  at  my  Agricultural  Repositorv, 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 


iT-M-ii  is*AiBia:i^a 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February   27,  1824. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRICES   CUR REA''T— CORRECTED    iveekli. 

Wharf  flour,  §5  c,7\ — Howard  street,  do.  g5 
62  .\ — Best  family  do.  retail,  %7 — Wheat,  red, 
gl"  10— Corn,    o5   cts. — Rye,   40   cts. — Oats,    28 


however   which   is    imported   is   adulterated  by  L^  30  cts.— Whiskey,  23   to   26— Butter,  inspect 
mixtures  of  other  le.aves,  so  that  tea  in  its  purity  ^^^  ^  fo  jj  cts —Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 


and  excellence  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  na 
lives  themselves.  

FROM    THE    PORTLAND    GAZETTE. 

THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 
Two  neighb'ring  lawyers,  clever  fellows, 
One  lack'd  a  book,  and  one  a  bellows. 
Their  names   perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  : 
Elias  one — the  other   Joe. 
Joe  sent  a  message  to  Elias, 
For  Esfiannases's-  Aisi  Priua : 
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Dry  Culture — "  Washington  .\grici;ltu- 
RAL  Society"  of  East  Tennessee — Marle — 
Sulphate  of  quinine — Natural  Histoky — 
Letter  from  John  F.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Newbern.  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Star,  dated  June  26th,  1811— 
On  the  "rubbing  disorder"  in  cattle — Gar- 
den plough — On  '  BREAD  MAKIMG — To  FAR- 
MERS— Fascinating  power  of  snakes — Extract 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Weruprian  N  itnral 
History  Society,  vol.  4 — New  Tariff — Improved 
mode  of  carrving  out  anchors  in  ship's  boats — 
Medical  qualities  of  oysters  in  fevers  and  con- 
sumptions— Method  of  preserving  fruit  without 


45  cts— Virginia.  28  cts.— Susquehannah,  per  ton  ^usar— Apple  rHv—  Fomatoe,  or  love  apple  cat- 
v6  50  to  >S7— Rice,  per  cwt.  .§3  75  to  g4— Beef,  sup— Mutton  h«ms--Ginger  wme-Currant  wine 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  «10— Cargo,  No.  ij— To  make  Strong  or  bookbinders  paste— Tobac- 
to    8  50— do.    No     2,   g6— Baltimore   pHme,  ^ '-eP'Irts—I'on  carnage  wheels— Refinement- 
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prime. 


SlO-Baconand  hams,  10  to  U  cts.-Cotton,  W.  Tea-Poetry-Hhiladelphia   Society   for  promo- 
I.  Island,  18  to  JO  cts.-Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts.  t'"S     agnculture--Editorial     Correspondence- 
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i        TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

"THE  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AOAINST 
ITbELF  MUST  FALL." 

If  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  degrees  in  truth, 
I  would  say,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  f,ro 
verbs  there  never  was,  nor  will  he,  one  t/wre 
true,  than  the  foiegoing;  and  that  there  never 
was.  nor  ijrobably  will  be  a  more  forcible  exem- 
plitiiation  of  it,  than  the  late  address  of  1.  C. 
Bati  s,  Esq.  delivered  before  an  agricultural  so 
cietyat  Northampton  in  Massachusetts.  When 
such  men  as  he  appears  to  be,  come  out  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  particular  class 
of  which,  I  must  presume  he  is  a  member,  the 
iijftueiicc  which  he  is  likely  to  excrcse  over 
minds  less  informed  than  bis  own,  is  much  to.be 
dreaded.  For  his  eloquence  excites  our  admira- 
tion ;  his  uncommon  perspccuity  delights  our 
understandings;  and  his  great  display  of  good 
feelings,  S(i  warms  our  hearts,  that  we  are  thrown 
almost  entirely  off  our  guard,  against  the  false 
argument  with  which,  (1  verily  believe,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,)  his  address  abounds.  This 
erroneous  reasoning,  it  shall  be  my  humble  en- 
deavour to  attempt  to  detect;  as  it  threatens 
more  mischief  to  our  cause — from  being  the 
wounds  of  an  apparent,  and  1  dare  say  real  friend, 
than  an  hundred  Wiigon  loads  of  such  stuff,  as  we 
UM  ally  see  written  on  this  subject. 

This  excellent  address,  contains  a  very  clear 
enunciation  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
p.-.uical  economy  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  apply 
till  ni  to  the  great  interests  of  the  community,  it 
is  truly  surprising,  that  he  should  fall  into  some 
©  the  most  striking  errors  of  those  writers,  on 
the  smie  subject,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
with  him,  but  these  erroneous  opinions.  Another 
s;..5Uiarity  in  his  address  is,  that  he  furnishes 
St  •'Uger  arguments  in  self  refutation,  than  most 
men  probably  touUl  bring  against  him;  but  they 
a;e  so  separated  from  the  positions  which  he 
tries  to  establish,  that  their  connexion  and  con- 
travening tendency  require  to  be  pointed  out. 

He  hi  St  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  agriculture  is 
o\cistocked  with  labour;  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  excess  should  be  employed  in  somethinir 
else  ;  as  the  best  means  of  creating  a  demand  for 
those  agricultural  products  now  so  abundant,  as 
to  sell  for  little  or  notlriig.  So  far,  so  good,  if 
it  be  true  ;  provided  he  leaves  the  sons  of  agri- 
culture to  find  out  this  blunder  for  themselves  ; 
and  to  retain,  as  they  have  always  heretofore 
[jossesscd  the  liberty  of  choosing,  whether  they 
would  change  their  profession,  or  persevere  in  a 
■  losing  besiness.  Mr.  Bates  having  previously 
Ihid  it  down  as  a  tirst  principle,  that  no  losing 
business  will  long  be  followed,  where  men  are 
free  to  determine  ;  and  that  all  men  have  an  in 
dis|Hitable  right  to  change,  or  to  continue  their 
lawful  callings,  as  may  best  suit  their  inclina- 
tions ;  where  does  he  get  the  right,  for  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  such  matters  ;  and  to  pre- 
scribe, not  only  that  a  change  alial  be  made,  but 
to  point  out  the  time  and  manner,  as  they  must 
do,  if  they  take  his  advice,  where  he  says  : 
"  Let  the  government,  therefore,  give  birth  and 
protection  to  manufactures,  by  increasing  the 
duties  on  imftortations,  cautiously  and  prudently 
at  first,  hut  to  the  needful  extent."  This  is  car- 
rying the  matter  up  to  the  hub  at  once  ;  for  if 
this  "birth  and  firotc-'tion,"  are  to  be  given  at  eve 
ry  haz.iid  "  to  the  needful  extent," — that  is,  until 
thev  are  established  in  despite  of  all  obstacles ; 
the  caution  and  prudence  which  he  also  recom- 
mends in  doing  it,  would  certainly  be  a  great  as 
gra>  atioii  of  the  evil,  instead  of  an  alleviation  ; 
for  who  would  not  prefer  being  shot,  or  hanged 
instanter,  to  being  put  to  death  by  slow  and  con- 
VoL.  5. — 50. 


tinual   torture?     But  the  best  of  it  ia,  that   Mr- 
Bates  himself  has  saved  us,  (as  I  conceive,)  from 
the  apjjrehension  of  such   mischief,  should    the 
government,  instead   of  acting  upon   the  above 
advice,  without  farther  examination,  proceed  to 
the  following  passage  of  his  address,  wherein  he 
has  gone,  I   think  to  the  full  extent  of  denying 
the  right  to  do,  that  which  he  has  recommended.. 
"  The  classification,  (says  he,)  of  men  in   sotii'c- 
ty  is  not  arbitrary,  but  grotvs  out  of  the  nature 
of  things.     You  may  as  well  therefore  atteni/it  to 
change  the  immutable  /irinci/iles  u/ton  which   so- 
ciety is  founded,  as  to  change  the  organi'.ution  of 
it  in  this  particular.     You  cannot  do  the  one  with- 
out  the  other.      Each    department   of  industry, 
whether   intellectual    or  corporeal,  is  filled,  be- 
cause  there   is  something  in  it   to   be   done,  by 
which    subsistence,  or  distinction,  or  both   may 
be  gained.     This  diversity  of  occujiation  formal 
classes,  all  governed  by   the  same    motive,   and 
posting  with  what  ability  they  have,  to  the  same  re 
suits.     Here  you  to  take  the  fabric  of  the  social 
state  to  pieces,  chirefore,  it  would   make  itself  up 
again,    in    the  same  general  form."      And    yet, 
only   a  few   paragraphs  before,  he   has  advised 
government  to  undertake  this  very  job,  the  inu- 
tility, and  unlawfulness  of  which  he  has  so  clear- 
ly  and  happily   illustrated.      Now,    if  his    last 
quoted  position   be  true — and  I  pronounce  it  un- 
deniably so,  at  least  by  any  man  having  the  small- 
est pretensions  to    common  sense;   where  in  the 
name  of  that  common  sense,  would  be  either  the 
use,  or  the  justice  of  such  compulsory,  "taking 
to  pieces,"  this  grand  social   fabric,  the  classifi- 
cation of  which  is  very  properly  said  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  things,  as  would  ensue,  were 
the   national   legislature  to   attempt,    either   by 
high  duties  or  any  other  means,  to  change  tlie 
relative  numbers   of  the   different   classes   into 
which    society    naturally   divides   itself.     Ought 
not  the  obvious  inetlicacy  of  the  attempt  to  alter, 
direct,  and  controul  this  right  of  self  division,  in 
herent  in  every  community,  so  perspicuously  point 
cd  out  by  Mr.  Bates,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  scep- 
tical,   that  government  cannot  possibly  possess 
any   such  power.      Again,  Mr    B.  says;  "here 
you    have  peifect  security  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property.      Here    you    have    equal   rights,    and 
equal  honors."    But  how  can  this  possibly  be  true, 
if  the  mode  by   which   I  sustain  life,  the  liberty 
of  chosing  this  mode,  and  the  property  acquired 
in  exercising  it,  are  all  so  far  subject  to  the  will 
of  government,  that  they  may  alter  the  first  by 
taking  away  the   second  ;  and  may  transfer   to 
others  any  portion  of  the  last,  which  they  please, 
"to  the   needful  extent  of  giving  birth  and  pro- 
tection to  manufactures?"     How  can  this  possi- 
bly be  true,  if  our  government  can  enhance  the 
price   of  all  the    articles   we  consume,    not   for 
general  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tax  produ- 
cing public  revenue,  (which  they  have  a  right  to 
imijoie,)  but  for  the  private  benefit  of  a  minority 
of  its  citizens  ?     If  this  be  equality  of  right,   in 
God's  name  let  us  no  longer  make  any  boast  of 
it,  as  a  peculiar  privilege  of  inestimable   value  ; 
tor  the  most  despotic  governments  of  the  world 
have  identically  the  same. 

What  .\tr.  B.  says  on  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion amounts  to  this — "Let  us  give  up  the  cer 
tainty  of  that  greater  competition  which  now 
exists  between  all  the  manufaduiers  of  foreign 
countries,  and  such  as  we  now  have  at  home, 
securing  lowness  of  price,  and  excellence  of 
(juality  in  all  our  purchases  ;  for  that  partial  and 
contingent  competition  which  it  is  supposed  will 
follow  among  our  manufacturers  alone,  should 
the  duties  be  raised  high  enough  to  exclude  or 
greatly  lessen  the  importation  of  foreign  comuio. 
dities;  the  inevitable  effect  of  which,  would  be 
to  leave  the  whole  class  of  consumers  dependent 
for  an  indefinite  time,  upon  this  contingency  for 


a  supply  of  all  their  wants,  at  ^itatly  increased 
prices  too,  with  greatly  diminished  means  of 
procurement. 

In  regard  to  his  most  paradoxical  assertion, 
that  we  ought  to  give  more  for  an  article  of  do- 
mestic, than  of  foreign  manufacture  ;  I  must 
say,  that  he  evidently  takes  for  granted,  what 
he  ought  first  to  have  proved— to  wit,  that  an 
increase  of  manufacturing  establishments  must 
occasion  an  increpsed  consumption  of  agricultu- 
ral products.  This  cannot  be  true,  at  least  as 
to  the  two  great  staples,  bread  stuffs  and  meats, 
unless  the  population  of  tlie  whole  country  is 
also  augmented.  For  if  the  same  number  of 
citizens  are  only  classified  differently,  so  as  mere- 
ly to  change  the  relative  numbers  of  cultivators 
and  manufacturers,  it  is  most  manifest  that  the 
same  quantity  of  fcod  will  be  consumed,  as  be- 
fore. Our  citizens  being  numerically  what  they 
were,  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  more  than  they 
did.  The  only  alteration  will  be,  that  the  pro'- 
ducers  of  this  food,  being  diminished  by  some  of 
them  being  obliged  to  turn  manufacturers,  those 
who  still  continue  to  provide  it,  must  of  course 
get  a  higher  price  ;  but  how  this  is  to  benefit 
the  country  at  large,  can  be  much  more  rea  lily- 
asserted,  than  believed  If  this  higher  price  is 
the  consequence  only  of  diminished  supplv,  (as 

it  evidently  is,)  the  whole  value  of  this  supply 

estim,ated  in  any  way  you  please,  cannot  exceed, 
if  indeed,  it  would  equal  the  whole  value  of  the 
much  larger  supply  at  a  lower  price.  Our  sur- 
plus products  have  not  yet  perished  on  our  hands, 
and  until  they  do — until  they  sell  for  so  little,  as 
not  to  leave  some  profit,  a^ter  paying  for  the  la- 
bour bestowed  on  them  ;  they  will  continue  to  be 
[iroduced,  unless  government  shouUI  force  a  por- 
tion of  our  agriculturists  by  means  of  high  duties 
to  abandon  their  avocation.  Vet  it  is  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  considerable  part  of  these  pro- 
ducts, being  altogether  unsaleable;  as  .veil  as 
upon  the  assumption,  that  a  mere  change  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  our  classes,  while  their 
aggregate  number  remains  the  same,  can  increase 
the  demand  for  agricultural  productions,  that 
Mr,  Bates  erects  his  fine  air  castle  for  augment- 
ing the  national  wealth,  by  taxing  agriculture 
and  commerce,  to  "give  birth  and  protection  to 
manufactures." 

Before  it  possibly  could  be  advantageous  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  to  ,give  more  for  domes- 
tic, than  for  foieign  manufactures,  Mr.  Bates,  or 
some  body  else  for  him,  must  prove,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  sales  made  by  our  domestic 
producers, — 1  do  not  mean  at  Waltham.  Provi- 
dence, Mun^on,  and  Southwick  alone,  but 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  would  ex- 
ceed in  value,  what  they  do  at  present,  by  more 
than  the  difference  of  the  whole  additional  sum 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  price,  of  the  whole  of  their  pur- 
chasers. Can  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  unless 
such  excess  of  value  would  result  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  excess  of  legislative  authority, 
the  nation  at  large  could  not  possibly  gain  any 
benefit  by  this  most  delectable  scheme,  for  a 
new  and  coerced  classification  of  the  good  people 
of  our  Union.  I  call  it  new,  because  its  advo- 
cates in  ciuunerating  the  various  blessings  to  be 
thereby  dispensed,  assert  that  it  will  diminish 
the  number  of  agrioiilturists,  which  they  have 
discovered,  is  too  great;  and  will  augment  the 
number  of  manufacturers,  which  they  affirm  to 
be  too  small ;  although  most  strange  to  sav,  these 
few  are  unable — according  to  their  own  declara- 
tions, to  live  by  trades  which  already  divide  from 
15  to  18  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  That 
this  is  true  of  Waltham,  and  several  other  es- 
tablishments, I  have  the  most  unquestionable 
authoiity  for  believing  ;  while  it  is  equally  true, 
that  poor  agriculture,  the  ilifaled  subject  of  so 
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much  praise,  bO  many  prayers,  so  much  parental 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  out  leijislators,  Irat  at 
the  same  time  of  so  much  oppression,  can  scatct 
ly  divide  3  pt\  cent,  for  //cr  laliours  ;  and  is  yet 
called  upon  for  a  still  farther  reduction.  She  al- 
ready pays,  either  directly  or  inilirertly  almost 
every  cent  of  every  tax  imposed  either  for  state 
or  national  piir])0ses ;  but  she  is  still  deemed, 
(as  it  would  appear,)  too  jjlethoric,  and  nuist 
therefore  be  subjected  to  yet  greater  depletion 
Far  better  would  it  be  to  make  a  finish  of  her  at 
once  ;  and  let  it  be  hcieailer,  fully  understood, 
that  she  is  to  work  for  otiiers,  and  to  any  extent 
they  please,  wlunever  called  upon;  and  that 
too,  without  the  least  murmur  or  complaint.  1 
have  dcnomiu.tted  the  proposed  measure,  a  co- 
erced classification  of  the  good  people  of  our 
Union,  because  law  is  called  upon  to  efPect  that 
which  the  free  citizens  of  our  country  are  not 
expected  to   do    voluntarily.      This    brings   me 


1  ack  to  tl'.e  old    enquiry. 


which  cannot   be  too 


Pallins;  depravity  of  morals,  as  shockini^  to  huma- 
nity, as  it  is  poisoious  to  every  genuine  source  ol 
■  ation.tl  happiness:  And  itis  with  a  host  amount- 
ng  to  some  millions  of  people,  l/ius  orijaniscd, 
and  t/'iis  managed,  thnt  we  are  required  to  com- 
pete, in  order  to  nndersell  them  ! 

Most  of  the  ad.ocates  of  this  competition, 
being  fully  ^ware  or  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  facts,  endeavour,  (I  except 
Mr.  Bates.)  to  represent  human  nature  as  quite 
a  different  affair  on  the  western  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— What  they  have  said,  may  be  transla- 
ted into  intelligible  language  by  some  such  para- 
phrase as  the  following: — We  will  not  work  our 
jieople  near  as  hard — say  not  more  than  nine  or 
ten  hours  in  four-and-twenty — we  will  feed  them 
well  with  meat  and  bread  : — we  will  give  our  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  plenty  of  time  to  run  about  and 
kick  up  their  heels  to  keep  them  healthy,  i)rovi- 
irils  left  to  do  it,  after  ten 


ded  they  have  any   spi 

hours  conhnement  in  the  atmosi)here  of  a  crowd- 
often  repeated — whence  comes  the  right  of  such;ed  factory: — we  will  take  special  care  of  their 
violent  interference,  as  that  which  is  required  of  |  morals — aye,  t/:eir  morals,  by  sending  them  to 
government  ?  Cui  b«no — for  whose  benefit  is  it  sciiool  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  ;  and  when 
asked  ?  Certainly  not  for  that  of  the  Nation. —  they  get  to  an  age  to  be  taking  improper  liber- 
Either  it  is  not  true,  as  we  are  told  on  all  hands,  ties  with  each  other, — why  they  shall  be  most 
that  we  arc  free  to  choose  whatever  lawful  cal-  studiously  kept  apart : — moreover,  we  will  make 
ling  we  please  ;  or  government  cannot  possibly  them  attend  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  go 
have  the  pov/er  to  render  this  freedom  of  choice  to  church  every  Sunday,  supplying  them  con- 
ntteily  nugatory,  by  making  the  adopted  cailing  stantly  with  Bibles  and  Testaments:  we  will  ne- 
too  unprofitable  to  live  by  it.  If  however,  in  the  ver  turn  them  adrift  to  become  parish  nuisances, 
exercise  of  this  liberty  to  choose,  1  take  up  a  (as  those  hard  hearted  English  do,)  when  worn 
profession  which  proves  to  be  a  bad  one,  (that  of  out  by  noxious  occupations  in  our  service;  oh 
a  manatacturer,  for  example,)  this  is  my  own  no!  we  can  never  be    so  cruel  and  wicked, — wci 

afi'air    one   of  the    results   of  this   free  agency  ;  will  keep    them   as  the  apples  of  our  eyes.     All!  

and  ought  of  course,  to  be  at  my  own  risk.     No  this  and  a  great  deal  more   will  we  do,  ])rovided|  SEEDS, 

other  man  is  bound,  still  less  a  majority  of  the  Congress  will  only  be  srj  regurdfut  of  the  pubtic^^  yllbuny,  February  21,  lsi4. 

nation,  by  any  ])rinciplc  cither  of  reason  or  jus-,tcto/,  in  jjlain  English,  so  kind  to  us-ivaid,  as  to.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  good  seeds, 
tice,  to  pay  for  my  errors  of  calculation  in  regard  make  all  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  all  who  na-!both  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  I  send  you,  Mr. 
10  my  own  private  interests :  consequently  both;  vigate  the  ocean;  every  mother's  son  of  them,iSkinner,  some  hints  on  this  subject,  suggested 
justice  and  reason  aie  violated  by  that  govern- j])ay  us  for  the  cxtia  expense  of  a  procedure,  sojby  experience  and  reading,  which  may  be  of  in- 


tinn,  I  applied  'o  Mr.  Champion,  and  offered  a 
price,  much  higher,  than  that  which,  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  bull,  you  imported,  or  than  he 
had  asked,  for  such  an  one,  as  he  supposed, 
would  satisfy  me.  He  answered,  "  I  regret  it  is 
"  not  in  my  power  to  send  you  a  bull,  possessing 
"  the  many  qualifications  you  expect,  the  de- 
"  scription  you  have  given  of  Denton,  it  is  im- 
"  possible  for  me  to  equal."  I  proposed  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Champion  more  than  he  had  demanded, 
as  I  did  not  suppose,  that  he  would  send  to 
America,  his  finest  bulls,  at  sixfi,  guineas,  at 
the  moment  he  was  selling  Brigade  Major,  and 
Blaize,  at  07ie  hundrvd,  luid  o?ie  hundred  and 
fifly,  upon  his  farm.  I  have  no  doubt  from  the 
points,  and  shape  of  Wye  Comet,  and  the  pcdi-' 
grces,  of  seme  of  his  stock  that  he  possesses  as 
fine  cattle,  as  any  man  in  England,  although  I 
confess,  I  was  of  a  very  different  impression, 
until  I  had  seen  this  calf  by  Blaizl.  If  you 
have  any  doubt,  of  the  valuable  properties,  of 
the  "Improved  Shore  Horns,"  as  milkers,  quick 
fteders,  and  small  consu-ners — I  should  be  glad, 
to  convince  yoaon  my  farm,  that  in  early  maturity, 
and  all  these  essential  items,  their  excellence  is 
determined,  by  the  degree  of  affinity,  to  the  pure 
blood.         lam,  dear  sir, 

Most  trulv  youv's, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 


Powellon,  Phitadetfthia  County, 
February  17,  1S24, 


FOR  THE  AMKRICAN  FARMER. 


mtnl  wiiich  indertakes  to  coerce  this  paynitiit;(lifirercnt  from  the  mode   in   which  they  manage 
from  others,  to  compensate  me  for  my  blundeis.isuch  matters  across  the  water. 


But,  says  Mr.  Bates,  "the  arguments  against  anj 
increase  of  duties,  go,  with  a  concentration  ofi 
all  their  force,  to  show,  that  there  should  be  noj 
duties  at  all."  And  so  they  most  assuredly  would,  i 
but  for  a  small  proviso,  which  he  seems  entirely: 
to  have  overlooked;  and  that  is,  if  there  was 
any  better  ivay  of  raising-  the  funds  necessary  to 
support  government :  this  being  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
according  to  our  doctrine,  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  imjiose  duties. 


KUKIS  CONSULTUS. 
Virginia,  Feb.  \7th,  1824. 


AGRICULTUUE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  have  less  hesitation  in  sending  to  you,  the 
There  was  one  view  of  the  subject  of  foreign 'pedigree  of  my  improved  short  horn  stock,  as 
competilion,  which  I  designed  to  present,  but  you  have  in  43d  number  of  the  Fai-mer,  noticed 
omitted  in  its  proper  place. — As  it  is  calcula-lthe  purchase  I  had  made,  of  a  calf  begotten  in 
fed  to  show  moie  clearly  than  any  thing,  which ■  England,  bv  Mr.  Champion's  celebrated  bull 
1   have  yet  said;  the   difticulty,  as  well    as  the  Blaize,  and  produced  at  Wve,  by  White  Rose. 


enormous  cost  of   any  attempt  to  counteract  it 
in    the  way  jiroposed,  I  must  beg  leave  (as  the 
huntsmen  say,)  "  to  cast  back."     We  have  been 
told,   and,    I     believe   truly,   for   it    is    English 
testimony    against    England, — printed    in   their 
books,  aiid  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  their  Par 
liamtn's,  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  country 
labour   upon   an   average,    sixteen   or  seventeen 
hours  in   the  twenty  four: — that  in  general  they 
1  arelv   ever  see,    much   less  taste   meat  : — that 
many  of  their  occupations  are  nearly  as  destruc 
tive    to    human    life  as   the    plague  ;    notwith- 
standing which,  the  lust  of  money  and  the  high 
price  of  comfortable    subsistence    in    so  dense  a 
population,  supplies  more  sacrifices,   as  fast   as 
their  predecessors   are  cut  off: — that   they  are 
necessarily    brought    up   in   total  '  ignorance    of 
every   thing,   but   the   various   manipulations  of 
their  art : — that  lingering  disease,  famine,  pau 
perism,  and  death,  no  where  find  so  many  vic- 
tims,   s  in  the  manufactories:  and  that  the  con 
sequence  of  all  this  is,  a  most  deplorable  and  ap 


You  will  perceive,  that  I  could  have  no  motive, 
to  seek  better  blood,  although  I  was  glad,  to  avail 
myself,  of  the  liberal  intention,  of  my  friend  at 
Wye,  to  exhibit  in  Pennsylvania,  a  very  beauti- 
ful calf,  begotten  by  the  bull,  which  Mr.  Cham- 
pion says,  in  his  letter  to  you,  of  the  6th  April, 
1822,  "  is  considered  the  most  complete  animal  I 
ever  bred  for  symmetry  and  i/uulily,"  on  a 
heifer,  which  he  also  says,  excels  for  correctness 
of  frame,  neatness  of  bone,  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance for  milk 

I  always  considered  White  Rose,  a  fine  animal ; 
and  you  may  recollect,  I  proposed  to  purchase 
her  alone,  at  the  time  you  offered  to  me,  the 
bull  Champion,  and  the  other  heifer  at  cost.  I 
confess,  I  have  had  a  strong  predilection,  in  fa- 
vour of  Wetherill's  stock,  not  only  as  he  was 
one  of  the  purchasers  of  Comet,  and  of  some  of 
the  finest  cows  at  Colling's  sale,  but  as  Mr.  Wil 
liams'  extraordinary  bull  Denton,  was  bred  by 
him,  and  as  all  the  heifers  of  his  stock,  which  1 
have  seen,  are  good  milkers.    At  your  sugges- 


terest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

1.  To  raise  good  seeds,  care  must  be  taken  not 
only  to  select  from  the  choicest  plants,  but  also, 
that  bad  or  different  kinds  of  the  same  family, 
be  not  suffered  to  blossom  in  their  vicinity,  as 
the  fecundating  farina  of  the  poorer  sorts,  which 
is  carried  by  winds  and  by  insects,  will  deterio- 
rate the  seed  of  the  good.  Hence,  no  two  kinds 
of  cabbage,  turnips,  beets,  &c.  should  be  suiTer- 
ed  to  seed  within  ten  or  twenty  rods  of  each 
other,  and  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  put  into 
different  enclosures.  And  hence,  if  we  would 
preserve  from  a  fine  variety  of  melons,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  plant  them  at  a  distance  from  other 
varieties.  The  brassida,  ical>bage,)  family  not 
only  mix  among  themselves,  but  are  said  to  be 
affected  by  the  pollen  of  the  cauliflower,  kale, 
and  turnip. 

2.  Seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  both  to  prevent  waste  and  damage. 

3.  They  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  and  tem- 
perate place,  accessible  to  air  ;  and,  where  itis 
convenient,  kept  in  their  pods  or  husks  till  want- 
ed for  sowing  This  may  b^  done,  with  most 
kinds  of  annuals  cultivated  in  the  garden  It 
prevents  injury  from  heat  or  moisture,  and  pre- 
serves them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Miller 
made  this  experiment.  He  divided  parcels  of 
lettuce,  parsley,  onion,  and  other  seeds,  one  por- 
tion of  which  he  put  into  vials  which  he  herme- 
tically sealed  ;  the  other  portion  into  bags,  and 
kept  the  whole  one  year — when  planted,  not  one 
of  the  seeds  grew,  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
vials,  while  all  of  those  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  bags  grew  well.  An  experienced  gardener 
tells  me,  that  the  seeds  of  many  annuals  will,  if 
preserved  in  the  pods.  ^rc.  letain  thvir  vegeta- 
tive power  for  two  or  three  years,  whertas,  if 
taken  out,  they  will  seldom  grow  after  the  first 
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\  e;ir       My   experience,  and  oliservation    of  tlic 
habits  of  plants,  conhrm  this  remark. 

4.  It /ten  nhould  seeds  be  sowii  ?  Rcpcattii 
failure  in  the  seeds  of  perennials  and  biennials, 
tti  vegetate,  when  sown  in  the  spring,  led  mc  td 
I  oi.sult  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  adopt  lier 
laws  as  my  sruide.  I  found  that  the  maple, 
bttch,  ash,  and  other  forest  trees — several  (.hrubs, 
mcst  of  the  bull)ous  flower  roots,  and  a  large  por- 
tion ot  the  biennial  and  perennial  Howers,  shed 
their  seefl  ujjon  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  that 
the  seed  thus  sown,  if  slightly  covered,  vegeta- 
ted either  immediately  or  in  the  foUowingspring, 
and  that  if  these  seeds  are  thoroughly  dried,  as 
they  must  be  by  being  wintered  in  the  house, 
they  either  will  not  grow  at  all,  or  lay  dormant 
in  the  earth  for  a  year  or  more. 

5.  The  pods  of  melons,  cucumbers  and  pump- 
kins, improve  by  being  kept  till  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old.  At  that  age  they  produce  ear- 
lier, and  more  fruit,  and  run  less  to  vines.  The 
benefit  of  age  may  be  partially  obtained,  by 
washing  the  seeds  well,  when  taken  from  the 
fruit,  to  cleanse  them  from  mucilage,  or  by  car 
r)  ing  them  loose  in  the  pocket,  some  days  or 
weeks  before  they  are  planted. 

6  Wheat  is  said  to  be  improved,  as  seed,  by 
being  kept  a  year;  and,  what  is  an  important 
benefit,  will  then  produce  a  crop  without  smut: 
May,  niore — 1  am  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
croj)  will  escape  the  injuries  of  the  fly  also  For 
I  <.m  alniost  a  proselyte  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
n\t  is  deposited  in  the  down  of  the  kernel,  be- 
fore the  grain  is  harvested,  and  that  the  same 
warmth  which  causes  the  seed  to  vegetate  in  the 
earth,  hatches  the  insect  there  also.  1  am  in 
ciintu  loiavour  the  hypothesis,  and  not  without 
evidence,  that  the  seed  of  both  the  smut  and  tiie 
fly,  lose  their  reproductive  power  during  the 
hipse  of  a  twelvemonth.  I  will  not  venture  to 
say,  that  liming  seed  is  as  efficacious  against  the 
ti) ,  as  it  is  against  smut;  but  thus  much  1  can 
say,  that  I  always  linie  my  seed  wheat,  and  never 
have  it  injured  by  smut  or  fly,  while  many  fields 
in  my  neighljoui  hood  are  annually  devastated  by 
till,  (■ne,  or  materially  injured  by  the  other. 

7.  Seeds  may  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state ac- 


Lime  andalkilus  are  most  efficacious  in  destroy. 
i:ig  tlie  eggs  of  insects,  &c.  The  best  method  1 
inow  of  to  facilitate  early  vegetables,  is  to 
sprout  the  seeds,  before  planting,  between  two 
sods  of  earth,  placed  in  the  kitchen  corner,  and 
occasionally  wet  with  warm  water.  The  larger 
kinds  may  be  laid  in  loose,  the  smaller  wrapped 
in  papers.  They  will  sjjrout  in  from  24'  to  4ti 
hours. 

J.  6. 


TO    THE    KDITOK    OK 


THE    AMERICAN 


I--.\RMER. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  R.\PE. 

A'eiv/iort,  (Del.)   Feb.  24,  1824 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  Correspondent  Agricola,  in  your  paper  of 
the  13th  inst.  having  rerjuested  some  information 
on  the  method  of  cultivating  Rape,  I  beg  leave 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  .•Vmerican  Farmer" 
to  supply  it. 

To  raise  Rape  for  Sheep  feed,  the  best  is  usual- 
ly obtained  upon  good  rich  bottom  land,  but  it 
may  be  raised  upon  any  land  not  naturally  bar- 
ren ;  the  land  should  be  properly  cleaned,  and  if 
it  needs  it,  well  manured  ;  the  proper  season  for 
sowing,  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  should  be  eaten  off  in  time  to 
sow  wheat  in  the  fall,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent 
preparation  ;  it  may  be  sown  broadcast  on  land 
just  turned  over  by  the  plough  ;  about  two  quarts 
of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre,  and  kept  until  it 
is  a  foot  high  before  the  sheep  are  put  upon  it. — 
It  is  very  rich  feed,  and  it  your  correspondent 
puts  his  breeding  ewes  ujion  Rape  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  before  lie  puts  the  ram  to  them, 
(and  to  remain,)  he  will  find  his  account  in  so  do- 
ing at  the  lambing  season. 

To  raise  Rape  seed,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
land  being  too  rich  ;  the  richer  the  better;  and  a 
naked  summer  fallow,  except  upon  rich,  clean 
bottom  land,  is,  with  good  manuring,  the  way  to 
obtain  a  crop.  It  may  be  sown  as  the  season  may 
suit,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
first  "veek  in  September,  in  the  manner  above 
described  ;  only  that  four  quarts  of  seed  per  acre 


cording  to  the  nateie  of  their  essential  oil  andjis  the  proper  quantity,  as  it  seeds  better  when 
the  nature  of  the  shell  orcoveiing,  which  en-  sown  thick  r  but  thin  sowing  is  proper  for  a  crop 
\elo;  es  the  enibiio  plant  Miller  says,  "the  to  be  eaten,  as  it  grows  more  feed.  It  must  be 
setds  of  cucun.bers,  melons  and  gourds,  wuich  closely  watched,  so  as  it  does  not  get  too  ripe  be- 
have thick  liuiny  coverings,  and  the  oil  of  thisifore  it  is  cut,  in  which  case  the  loss  of  the  best 
seed  being  ot  a  cold  nature,  continue  good  eight  |p.art  of  the  seed  would  be  the  result.     In  order  ti 


ten  years  ;  and  raddish,  turnip,  rape,  &c.  with 
other  oily  seeds,  (whose  coats,  though  they  are 
not  so  hard  and  close,  as  the  others,  yet)  abound- 
ing with  oil,  which  is  of  a  warmer  nature,  the 
>ttds  will  keep  good  three  or  four  years  ;  where 
.IS,  ihe  seeds  ot  parsley,  carrots,  par.snips,  and 
most  other  umbelliferous  plants,  whose  seeda 
u.it,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  warm  nature,  and 
iiave  little  oil  in  them,  do  lose  their  growin,.^ 
fatuity  ofien  in  one  year,  but  seldom  remain  good 
longer  than  two  years." 

t.  Ulet/is.  The  exjieriments  of  Duhamel  and 
others,  show  that  steeping  seeds  in  any  liquor, 
or  mixture,  with  a  view  of  iiu'i^oraciig  l/ie  !{U!ii, 
is  always  without  benefit,  and  often  attended 
with  injury-T— the  seed  containing  the  best  nuiri- 
nieiil,  and  ail  that  is  requisite,  to  extend  the 
root,  and  unfold  the  femind.1  leaves.  Steeps  may 
be  beneficially  used  to  accelerate  germination,  to 
preserve  the  seed  from  grubs  and  other  insects, 
and  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  insects,  and  parasitic 
plant;-,  which  may  adhere  to  it.  Corn  soaked  in 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore 
(sonielimes  called  itch  weed,;  and  strongly  satu- 
lattd  with  nivre,  has,  with  me,  resisted  the  at 
tacks  ot  insects,  birds  and  squirrels.  A  steep  of 
tar  water,  will  also   protect  seed  in  the  ground. 


avoid  this,  the  cutting  should  commence  as  soon 
the  Seeds  begin  to  have  a  light  brown  tinge  on 
one  side  of  the  seed,  which  is  ascertained  by 
picking  the  forwardest  pods  and  opening  them 
daily  ;  a  great  part  of  the  crop  will  of  course  be 
quite  green,  but  the  evening  dews  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  perfectly  ripen  the  seed  notwithstanding. 
1  have  found  it  the  least  trouble  to  sheaf  it  like 
wheat,  making  the  band  of  the  rape,  which  when 
green,  answers  very  well  ;  and  it  should  be  laid 
in  regular  rows  towards  the  middle  of  the  lands 
when  shorn,  so  as  to  leave  sufiicicnt  room  for  the 
carts  to  come  between  without  touching  it,  as  it 
is  so  very  apt  to  shed  when  it  has  got  dry. — .\fter 
three  or  four  days  it  the  weatheris  dry,  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  stack,  the  bottom  of  winch  should 
be  made  of  hay  ;  but  perhaps  the  barn  may  be 
at  liberty,  which  is  better. — The  cart  or  carts 
employed  in  hauling  the  crop  home,  should  be 
covered  over  to  the  outside  of  the  shtlvings  with 
canvass,  so  that  all  the  seed  which  shakes  out  in 
loading  and  hauling  may  be  secured,  otherwise 
one  third,  or,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  crop  may 
be  lost.  It  may  be  well  to  let  it  remain  three  or 
four  weeks  in  the  straw  before  the  seed  is  thrash 
ed  out,  as  it  will  in  that  time  be  cured — It  re 
quires  a  steady  hand  to  fork  the  shea\  es  to  the 


c.irt,  as  a  great  loss  will  arise  from  employing  n 
clu;nsy  bungling  hand,  by  the  seed  shaking  out; 

id  if  it  was  taken  home  before  the  morning  dew 
was  gone,  it  would  prevent  mucli  waste. 

.\s  soon  as  the  field  is  cleared  of  the  crop  it 
should  be  ploughed  lightly  .ind  harrowed,  and  af- 
'cr  tailing  all  the  care  in  securing  the  crop  which 
1  have  recommended,  there  will  perhaps,  be  ten 
times  as  much  seed  grow  as  is  proper  lo  sow  for 
I  crop.  After  the  land  is  become  green,  the 
harrow  snould  be  used  lengthwise,  and  across  the 
field  ;  and  if  the  season  is  favourable,  there  will 
be  excellent  eatage  for  sheep  or  calves,  and  the 
land  may  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  with  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  than  after  a  naked 
fallow. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  there  are 
any  mills  where  Rape  Oil  is  manufactured. — The 
consumption  of  this  article  among  the  woollen 
manufacturers  in  Britain  is  enormous,  and  if  it  is 
wanted  here,  it  can  be  sujiplied  to  any  amount. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  advantages  of  live  fences,  but  want 
of  time  prevents  my  adding  more  at  present, 
than,  that 

I  am  Sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  PARKIN. 

If  your  correspondent  or  correspondents,  arc 
in  want  of  Rapeseed,  my  brother  John  Parkin, 
has  a  few  bushels  of  the  growth  of  last  season, 
price  $'^  per  bushel. 

I  would  beg  to  suggest  as  an  improvement  to 
your  very  excellent  paper,  the  occasional  inser- 
tion, say  once  in  a  month,  of  the  London  Corn 
Market  litter,  with  the  averages  of  grain  to  shew 
the  indication  of  the  ports  being  open  for  grain 
and  flour. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FAR.MER. 

ON  THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  seen,  in  your  valuable  paper,  many 
useful  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  orchards, 
and  as  the  season  is  at  hand,  when  it  is  usual  to 
tiim  them,  wash,  &c.  I  beg  leave  to  give  in  mv 
mite  to  the  general  stock,  and  to  protest  against 
that  too  common  practice  of  white  washing  the 
trees,  as  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences.  It  is  done  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  caustic  quality  of  the  lime  will 
destroy  the  insect — were  it  to  end  there,  I  would 
cordially  approve  of  the  application  — It  wi!l  not 
only  dtstroy  the  insects,  but  trees  also,  by  stop- 
ping up  the  pores  of  th«  bark,  theieoy  prevent- 
ing the  absorption  of  those  gases  that  are  as  es 
seiilial  to  preserve,  and  promote  vegetation;  as  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  human  system,  to  keep  open 
the  pores  of  the  body,  to  preserve  he.ilth  and  vi- 
gor, how  long  would  a  man  continue  healthful, 
were  his  body  to  be  incrusted  with  a  thick  paste  ? 
1  have  for  many  years,  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  fruit  trees,  and  am 
satisfied,  cleanliness  is  as  important  to  them,  as  it  is 
to  the  human  family.  This  is  to  be  produc -I 
by  scraping  off  the  moss  and  old  bark,  and  a  good 
washing  with  soft  soap  and  water  in  which  to- 
bacco has  been  steeped,  during  a  moist  spell  of 
weather,  in  the  months  of  February,  or  March. 
The  taking  off  the  moss  and  bark  serves  to  ex- 
pose the  insects  and  their  eggs  to  the  sharp  frosts, 
that  are  usual  at  that  period  of  the  year. — The 
soap  suds  soften  the  bark,  open  its  pores,  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects,  and  act  also  as  a  sti- 
mulant. I  have  used  all  kinds  of  mixtures  as 
H  dressing  to  the  trees,  and  have  never  found  any 
to  equal  tobacco.     It  not  only  is  active  in  its  ope- 
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ration,   but  will  eft'ectiiHily  baiiisli  all  insects  and 
mice  from  the  roots — otiier  manures  attract  them. 

I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  your  time  by  giving  a 
detail  of  my  e.xperim  ents — 1  will,  however,  men- 
tion to  you  one  fact,  in  confi  iiiiation  of  my  opinion  ot 
the  utility  of  keopinsj  open  llie  pores  of  the  bark. 

Contiguous  to  my  garden,  1  have  a  small  or 
chard,  and  have  had  for  several  years  past,  tlie 
scrapings  of  the  walls  and  the  weeds  from  the  gar- 
den thrown  into  a  heap,  between  a  row  of  apple 
trees,  which  served,  when  rotted,  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  the  small  seeds  sown  in  the  garden. —  I'ne 
trees  nearest  the  heap  far  outsti-ipped  the  others, 
and  those  limbs  immediately  over  it,  were  of  a 
much  more  luxuriant  growth  ;  and,  as  if  anxious 
to  inhale  every  exhalation  from  the  weeds,  in 
clined  towards  and  bent  over  them,  instinctively 
impelled  to  seek  for  nourishment,  which  was  re- 
ceived through  every  pore,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  imbibed,  had  the  trees  been  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  lime,  by  white  wasliing. 
A  friend  to  Pomona, 

D.  W.  Jr. 
Baltimore  County,   7 
l'\b.  25,  1824.5 


REMARKS 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE    LOCUST    TREE, 

VVHiten  in   1817,  by  Dr.   S.  Jckerly. 
The   cultivation    of  the  locust   tree,    on  Long 
Island   and  in  other  parts  of  the   state  of    New 
Yo  k,  has  been  attended  to  with  considerable  pro 
fit  to  the  agricultural    interest,  but  not  with  that 
earnestness  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands.     This  may  have  arisen  from  the  diffi 
culty  of  propagating  it  by  transplanting,   or  not 
understanding  how  to  raise  it  from  the  seed. 


The  locust  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  the  wood 
of  which  is  hard,  durable,  and    principally   used 
in  ship-building.     To  a  country  situated  like  the 
United   States,   with    an    extensive   line    of    sea 
coast,   penetrated  by  numerous  bays,  and  giving 
rise  to  many  great  rivers,  whose  banks  are  cover- 
ed  with  forests  of  extraordinary  growth,  whose 
soil  is  fertile,  rich  and  variegated,  and  whose  cli- 
mate is  agreeably  diversified  by  a  gradation  of  tem- 
peatii'e;  to  such  a  countr) ,  inhabited  by  an  in-; 
dustrious    and    enterprising  people,   commerce, 
both  foreign  and  do.nestic,   must  constitute  one 
of  the  principal   employments.     As  long  as  the 
country  possesses  the  necessary   timber  for  ship- 
building, and  the  other  advantages  which  our  si- 
tuation affords,  the  government  will  continue  to 
be   formidable  to  all  other   powers.      We  have 
within  ourselves  four  materials  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  strong  and  durable  naval  structures. 
These   are   the  tix'e  oak\   locust,  cedar  and  fiine, 
which  can  be  abundantly  supplied.      The  former 
is  best  for  the  lower  timbers  of  a  ship,  while  the 
locust  and   cedar   form   the  upper  works  of  the 
frame.     The  pine  supplies  the  timber  for  decks, 
masts,  and  spars.     \  vessel  built  of  live-oak,  lo- 
cust, and  cedar,  will  last  longer  than  if  construct- 
ed of  any  other    wood.      Naval  architecture  has 
arrived  in  this  place  and  other  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  as  great  perfection,  perhaps  as  in 
any  other  country  on  the   globe.     Our"  fir-built 
frigates"  have  been  compared  with   the  British 
oak,  and  stood  the  test ;  and  in  sailing,  nothing 
has  equalled  the  fleetness  of  some   of  our  sharp 
vessels.      The  preservation    and    cultivation   of 
these   necessary  articles  in    ship  building,   is  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration.     It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  them.    The 
pine  forests  appear   almost   inexhaustable,  and 
they  will  be  so  in  all  probability  for  many  gene- 
rations to   co:Tie  ;  but  t'.ie  stattlv  cedars  of  Mo- 


bile, and  tl4e  lofty  forests  of  Georgia,  where  the 
live-oak  is  of  a  sturdy  growth,  begin  to  disappear 
before  the  axe  of  the'  woodsman.  The  locust,  a 
native  ot  Virginia  and  .\\  iryland,  is  in  such  de- 
mand for  foreign  and  domestic  ^consumption,  that 
it  is  called  for  before  it  can  attain  its  full  growth. 
It  has  been  cultivateu  as  iar  eastward  as  Rhode 
Island,  but  begins  to  depreciate  in  quality  in  that 
state.  Insects  attack  it  there  which  are  not  so 
plentifully  found  in  this  state,  or  its  native  situa- 
tions. These  give  the  timber  a  worm  eaten  ap- 
pearance, and  render  it  less  useful.  The  locust 
has  been  extensively  raised  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  the  call  for  it  has 
been  so  great,  that  few  trees  have  attained  any 
size  before  they  were  wanted  for  use.  Hence  they 
are  in  great  demand,  and  of  ready  sale,  and  no 
ground  can  be  appropriated  for  any  kind  of  tim- 
ber with  so  much  advantage  as  locust.  Besides 
its  application  to  ship  building,  it  is  extensively 
used  for  fencing;  and  for  posts,  no  timber  will 
last  longer,  in  or  out  of  the  ground.  On  Long 
Island,  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  fencing  timber 
in  great  demand,  the  locust  becomes  of  much  lo 
cal  importance  from  this  circumstance  alone,  in- 
dependent of  its  great  consumption  in  this  city, 
among  the  ship- builders.  In  naval  structures  it 
is  not  exclusively  applied  to  the  interior  or  frame. 
In  many  places  where  strength  is  wanting,  locust 
timber  will  bear  a  strain  which  would  bieak  oak 


planting.  The  method  best  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, was  proposed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  ;  out  it 
is  not  generally  known,  or  if  known,  is  not  usual- 
ly attended  to.  When  thi,  shall  be  well  under- 
stood and  practised,  the  locust  will  be  easily  jjro- 
pagated,  and  then  instead  of  raising  groves  ot 
them,  the  waste  ground  along  fences  and  places 
where  the  Lombardy  poplar  encumbers  the  earth, 
will  be  selected  to  transplant  them,  as  by  having' 
them  separated  and  single,  there  will  be  an  eco- 
nomy in  using  the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  much 
better,  and  the  timber  be  stronger. 

Doctor  Bard's  method  of  preparing  the  seeds 
was  to  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  and  let  it 
stand  and  cool.  The  hard  outer  coat  would  tiius 
be  softened,  and  if  the  seed  swelled  by  this  ope- 
ration, it  might  be  planled,  and  would  soon  come 
up.  This  has  been  followed  with  success  on 
Long  Island  ;  and  on  a  late  visit  to  North  Hemp- 
sted,  (in  181")  I  was  led  to  admire  Judge  Mitch- 
ill's  nursery  of  young  locust  trees,  planted  this 
spring. 

The  judge  took  a  quantity  ot  seed  collected  on 
this  island,  and  put  it  in  an  earthern  pitcher,  and 
poured  upon  it  water  near  to  boiling.  This  he 
let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  decant- 
ed it,  and  selected  all  the  seeds  that  were  anv 
ways  swelled  by  this  application  of  heat  and 
moisture.     To  the  remainder  he  made  a  second 

.  libation   of  hot  water,   and  "let    it   remain   also 

ot  the  same  size.  Thus  an  oak  tiller  has  been  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  made  a  second  se- 
known  to  break  near  the  head  of  the  rudder  in  lection  of  the  swelled  seeds.  This  was  reoealed 
a  gale  of  wmd,  which  has  never  happened  with  a,  a  third  time  on  the  unchanged  ones,  when  nearlv 
loctast  one.  1  illers  for  large  sea  vessels,  are  now  l  all  were  swelled,  and  then  he  prepared  the  eround 
umtormly  made  ot  locust  in  New  York.  It  is  the  and  planted  them.  He  planted  the  seeds  n 
best  timber  also  for  pins  or  tree-nails,  (commonly  drills  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  eieht  or  ten 
called  trunnels)  and  preferable  to  the  best  ot  oak.  days  they  were  all  above  ground,  and  came  up  as 

regular  as  beans,  or  any  other  seeds  that  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  When  I  saw  them,  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  they  were  about  a  foot  high,  all  thrif- 
ty and  of  a  good  color  and  condition. 

It  is  the  Judge's  intention,  to  leave  them  in 
their  present  situation  about  three  years,  and 
then  transplant  ;  and  provided  he  does  not  muti- 
late the  roots  in  removing  them,  they  will  bear 
transplanting,  live,  and  thrive,  and  be  the  most 
jiroductive  forest  tree  that  a  farm  can  have. 
I  his  method  of  preparing  the  seeds  and  planting 
the  locust,  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended 
to  the  farming  interest.  On  Long  Island,  where 
fencing  timber  is  growing  scarce,  the  cultivation 
of  the  locust  tree  is  of  gieat  moment.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island,  on  and  about  Hempsted 
plains,  where  there  is  no  timber  at  all,  it  must  be 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  from  the  trials 
made  in  raising  it  from  the  seed,  all  difficulty 
must  be  removed  to  its  extensive  cultivation. 

P.  S.  (1823.)  Judge  Mitchill  transplanteti  the 
aoovementioiied  young  trees,  on  a  side  hill  of 
waste  ground,  which  has  been  for  many  years  un- 
cultivated, and  his  farm  has  been  improved'by 
the  addition  of  a  large  grove  of  locust  trees 
which  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition.  ' 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

PEDIGREE  OF  MR.  POWEL'S  STOCK. 

Virginia 
Was  begotten  in  England,  on  Rosemary,  by  Mr 

Curwen's  General. 
Rosemary,  was  by  Flash,  from  Red  Rose. 
Red  Rose,  by  Petrarch,  d.  by  Alexander,  g.  d.  by 

Traveller,  gr.  g.  d.  by  son  of  Bolingbroke. 
Petrarch,  (bred  by  Charles  Colling)  by   Comet 

d.  Venus  by  Ben-g.  d.  Phcenix  by  Foljambe— 

gr.  g  d.  Favorite,  by  Alcock's  bull. 
Alexander,   (bred  by   Charles  Colling)  by    the 

bull  Favorite. 
Iraveller,  by  Bolingbroke,  d.  old  Blossom. 
Comet,  sold  to  Wetherill  &  Co.  for  1000  guineas. 


The  tree  generally  grows  straight  with  few  or  no 
large  limbs,  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  straight 
and  parallel,  which  makes  it  split  well  for  mak- 
ing tree-nails,  with  little  or  no  loss  of  substance. 
These  are  made  in  considerable  quantities  for 
exportation. 

The    locust   tree  does  not  bear  transplanting 
well  in  this  part  of  our  country,  but  this  in  all 
probability  arises  from  the  custom  of  cutting  off 
the  roots,  when  taken  up  for  that  purpose.    Most 
of  tlie  roots   of  the  locust  are  long,  cylindrical, 
and  run   horizontally  not  far  under  the  surface. 
In  transplanting,  so  few  of  the  roots  are  left,  to 
the  body  of  the  tree    removed,  that  little  or  no 
support  is  given  to  the  top,  and  it  consequently 
dies.     If  care  was  taken  not  to  destroy  so  much  of 
the  roots,    a  much   larger   proportion   of    those 
transplanted  would  live  and  thrive.    So  great  has 
been  the  difKeulty    in  raising  the  locust  in  this 
way,  that  another  method  of  propagating  it,  has 
been   generally   resorted  to.     Whenever  a  large 
tree  was  cut  down  for  use,   the  ground  for  son'ie 
distance  around  was  ploughed,  by  which  opera- 
tion the  roots  near  the  surface  were  broken  and 
forced  up.  From  these  roots  suckers  would  shoot 
up,  and  the    ground  soon    become  covered  with 
grove    of  young   trees.     These,    if  protected 
from  cattle,  by  being  fenced  in,  would  grow  most 
rapidly,  and  the  roots  continuing  to  extend,   new 
shoots  would  arise,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  thrifty  young  forest  of  locust  trees  be 
produced.  The  leaves  of  the  locust  are  so  agree- 
able to  horses  and  cattle,  that  the  young  trees 
must  be  protected  from  their  approach.      When 
growing  in    groves   they  shoot   up    straight  and 
slender,  as  if  striving  to  out  top    each  other,  to 
receive  the  most  benefit  from  the  rays  of  a  genial 


Another  difficulty  has  arisen  in  propagating  the 
locust,  from  inability  to  raise  it  from  the  seed. 
The  seed  does  not  always  come  to  perfection  in 
this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  if  it 
doc-,  it   will  not  sprout,  unless  prepared  before 
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Ben,  bred  by  R.  Colling,  by  Punch,  U.  by   I-'<il- 

jambe,  g.  d.  by  Hubbiick. 
Flush,  (bred  bv  Mr.  St ymour)  got  by  C.  Colliiiss 
Sir  Dimple.'d    CiUjiation,  (bred  by   Mr.  Sey- 
mour)  by  Cripple,  g.  d.  Moss  Robe  by  Henry 

gr.  g.  d.  Rosebud,  by   Misfortune— gr.  gr.  g. 

d.  Red  Rose,  by  Favorite,  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Bolingbroke. 
Gnitral,  the  sire  of  Virginia,  got  by  Young  Star. 
You/ig^  Hiar,  by  C.  CoUing's  North  Star,  d.  Mary, 
(bred  by   C.  C.)  by  Favorite,  g.  d.  Venus,  by 
Ben. 
Queen,  the  grandanri    of  Virginia,  by  Bruce,  d. 
Empress,  by    Western    Comet,    g.    d.   Bright 
Eyes,  by  Marquis,  gr.  g.  d.  by  Simon,  gr.  gr.  g. 
d.  by  Traveller,  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  CoUing's 
Lamebull. 
Bruce,  by  Jupiter,  d.  Rola. 
Western' Comit,  by  C.  CoUing's  Major,  d.  Gentle 

Kittv,  by  Charges'  Grey.  g.  d.  by  Favorite. 
Marijuis,  d.  by  Daisy  Bull.  g.  d.  by  Favorite,  gr. 

g.  d.  by  Hubback. 
Simon,  got  by  Favorite,  d.  by  Punch,  g.  d.  by  Bo- 

liuKbroke. 
Botiiigbro'ce,  bred  by  C.  Colling,  got  by  Foljam- 
be,  d.  Young  Strawberry,  by  Dalton  Duke,  g. 
d.    Favorite,    by   .\lcock"s   bull,   gr.   g.   d.    by 
Smith's  bull,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Jolly's  bull. 
Mr.  Powkl's   Bishop 
\Vas    bred  by  Mr.  Curwen  in  England,  got  by 
Wellington,  d.  Arbutus,  (bred  by  Mr.  Gibson,) 
by  Harlequin,  g.  d.  by  Yarborough,  gr.  g.  d.  by 
■      Duke,  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Jobling's  TraveUer,  gr. 
gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Bolingbroke. 
JVeilington,  got  by  Comet,  d.  Peeress,  Tjy  Favo- 
rite, g.  d.  Cherry,  bv  Favorite,   gr.  g.  d.  Old 
Cherry  by  C  CoUing's  SamebuU,  gr.  gr.  g.  d. 
by  Hubback. 
Harlequin,  bred  by  Mr.  Gibson,  got  by  Alexander, 
d.  Liberty,  (bred  by   C.  Colling)  by  Washing- 
ton, g.  d.  Young  Houghton  by  Punch,  gr.  g.  d. 
Old   Houghton,  bred   by    Alexander  Hall,  by 
Hubback. 
Uai/iin^ton   (bred  by  Mr.C.  Colling,)  got  by  Fa 
vorite,   d.  Ladv  bv  Grandson  »f  Bolingbroke, 
g.  d.  Phoenix,  by   Foljambe,  gr.  g.  d.  Favorite, 
by  R.  Alcock's  bull. 
Punch,  (bred  by  R.  Colling,)  d.by  Broken  Horn, 

gr.  d.  bred  by  Mr.  Best. 
Hubbaclc,C2\veil'm  i/tT,  (bred by  John  Hunter, by 
Snowdon's  bull :  (dam  from  Sir  James  Penny- 
man's  stock,  which  were  from  Sir  William,  St. 
Quinlin's  stock,)  Snowdon's  bull  by  Robson's 
buU,  (bred  by  Mr.  WastcU  near  Darlington,)  d. 
Wastell'sRoan  Cow,  Robson's  bull  by  Master- 
man's  bull,  Masterman's  bull  by  the  Studley 
bull. 
,  Mr  Powel's  Matchless,  bred  in  England,  by 
Mr.  Wetherhill,  and  of  pedigree  equal  to  Vir- 
ginias: also  fourteen  others 
Mr.  Powel's  IVyecomet,  begotten  in  England, 
by  Blaize,  d.  White  Rose,  by  Warrior,  g.  d. 
by  Charles  (wh'ch  was  let  at  450  guineas  to 
Col  MellishandMr  Champion,  for  two  years,) 
gr.^.  d.  by  Prince. 

'O- 


IMPROVED  DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 

Extract  from  a  refiort  to  the  Workington  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  bu  Mr.  Curwen,  the  distin- 
guished meynber  of  Parliament,  for  Cumber- 
land ;  and  a  succesfful  farmer,  on  an  immense 
estate,  in  the  north  of  Entflwd. 
"  In  the  last  year,  the  valuable  stock  of  my 


"  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Colling.  At  the  time 
"Mr.  CoUing  sold  North  Star,  the  own  brother 
"of  Comet  was  let  to  General  Simpson,  a  son  ot 
"  his — Young  Star,  was  the  most  perfect  animal 
"  1  ever  saw— all  General  Simpson's  young  stock 
"  were  fiom  him,  or  his  immediate  ilescendants 
"  Had  not  the  distance,  and  the  diiflculty  of  re- 
"  moving,  without  great  risk,  precluded  the  at- 
"  tempt,  1  should  "certainly  have  tried  hard  to 
"  have  become  the  purchaser  of  Young  Star;  he 
•  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  is  since 
'  dead. 

"General,  the  bull  I  bought,  was  out  of  Queen, 
'Stars  mother,  and  got  by  North  Star.  This  I 
'esteemed  to  be  the  next  desirable  animal,  and 
"I  fortunately  became  the  proprietor  of  him, 
"with  six  cows  and  three  heifers,  and  I  have 
"now  to  regret,  that  I  did  not  farther  extend  my 
"  purchases. 

"  The    cattle   were    in    miserable    condition  ; 
"their  subsequent   improvement   has  been    the 
"surprise  of  many  :  in  size,  they  are  diminutive 
"in  symmetry  and  predisposition  to  fatten,  pro- 
"ducing  at   the  same   time,   flesh   of   excellent 
"  quality,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.     These,  in 
the  first  instance,  have   been  crossed  by  a  son 
of  Duke,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Grin- 
don.     1  shall  continue  to  breed  from   the  cross, 
and  from  the  full  blood  also  ;   it  is  likewise  my 
intention   to   keep  distinct,    the   blood  of   Mr. 
Donkin's   cows,  which,  in  uniting  the  two  es- 
sential qualities,  of  milking  and  fattening,  are 
"  highly  valuable.     Those  which   have  hitherto 
"  been  bred  at  the  Schoose,  have  been  much  ap 
"  proved.     Two    heifers   and  a   bull,    were  this 
"  spring,    forwarded  to   Thomas   Law,  Esq.   at 
"  Washington.     From  friendshi/i  and  connexion, 
"  as  well  as  a   desire  to  su/ifiorl  the  credit  of  my 
"farming,  the  very  best  sfiecimens  were  selected  ; 
"  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  on  their  land- 
"  ing  in   America,  even,  after  so  long  a  voyage, 
"  they  were  greatly  admired  I 

"The  food  on  which  those  which  have  been 
"  sold,  as  well  as  those  which  remain,  have  been 
"  reared,  is  milk  whilst  calves;  and  green  food, 
with  turnips,  chafF,  and  straw  only,  steamed, 
"  afterwards.  The  young  cattle  are  reare-J  under 
"  sheds,  in  small  yards.  New  milk  ".s  given  to 
"  the  calves  until  they  are  six  months  old,  spa 
"  ringly  the  first  month,  but  afterwards,  from 
"  two  to  three  gallons  a  day.  The  steers  which 
"have  been  bred  and  slaughtered,  have  been 
"  equal,  in  quality  of  beef,  to  any  thing  1  could 
"  have  expected  or  desired.  Had  these  been 
"  slaughtered,  when  two  years  and  a  half  old, 
"  weighing  as  they  did  at  that  time,  from  eighty 
"to  eighty  Jive  stones,  of  fourteen  jiounds  each, 
"  (equal  to  1120  or  1190  pounds,)  they  would  have 
"  been  found  as  heavy  as  at  three  years  old. — 
"  Hence  has  arisen  a  doubt  whether,  without 
"  some  very  material  change  in  the  food  of  the 
"  animal,  its  fattening  can  be  progressively  in 
"  creased  beyond  a  certain  weight  The  stock 
"  has  been  not  less  remarkably  than  uniformly 
"  healthy." 

I— ISO  JB— ' 

ON  DIET. 

Diet,  in  animal  economy,  is  a  regimen  or  course 
of  living,  adapted   both   to   the   preservation   of 
health  and  its  recovery,  especially  from  chroni 
cal  diseases 

The  dietetic  treatment  ought  to  be  conforma- 
ble to  the  different  constitutions  of  individuals. 
Those  whose  solids  are  relaxed  and  weak,  should 
avoid  all  tough  or  viscid  food,  and  such  as  is  dif 


Their  nutriment   however. 


late     friend.     Lieutenant     Genera)     Simpson,  ificult  to  be  digested  u     ,,,i 

'^  '  merits  of  whicVi    1  ought   to  be  suijstantial  ;  and  theyshould  take 


"  w:  s  di'^posed  of ;  with  the 

"  w-ds  well  acquiinted,  knowing  it  to  be  descend- 

"  ed  from  some  of  the  very   best  specimens,  in 


more  eiTectually  consult  their  health,  than  by  a 
sixiring  Hse  of  whatever  is  in  a  high  degree  nour- 
ishing, as  fat  meat,  lich  wines,  strong  ale,  &c. 
Fheir  aliment  should  consist  chiefly  of  bread,  or 
other  vegetable.s,  and  their  drink  of  water,  whey 
or  siiiuU  beer. 

Persons  of  a  lean  habit  ought  to  follow  a  course 
directly  opposite  to  that  before  suggested. — 
Those'  who  are  trouliled  with  acidity,  should 
live  chieily  on  solid  meat  ;  and  those  afflicted 
with  hut  alkaline  eructations  should  principally 
use  acid  vegetables.  Invalids  subject  to  the  gout, 
to  low  spirits,  to  hypochondriac,  or  hysteric  dis- 
orders, should  avoid  all  flatulent  fooil,  as  also  all 
salted,  or  smoke  dried  provisions,  and  whatever 
is  difficult  of  digestion,  or  apt  to  turn  sour  and 
lancid  on  the  stomach  Their  food  should  be, 
ight,  spare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

Another  important  object  to  be  considered,  is 
the  manner  of  life  and  age,  together  with  the 
season  and  constitution.  Those  whose  inclina- 
tion, business,  or  profession  lead  them  to  a  se- 
dantry  life,  ought  to  be  more  sparing  as  to  the 
ijuantity,  and  more  attentive  to  the  (juality  of 
their  aliment,  than  others  whose  pursuits  are 
widely  different,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  take 
much  exercise  :  the  former  ought  particularly  to 
avoid  the  use  of  every  thing  that  is  sour,  flatu- 
lent, rancid,  and  oppressive  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

Persons  liable  to  particular  diseases,  should  be 
cautious  in  eating  whatever  tends  to  aggravate 
them.  The  gouty,  for  instance,  should  avoid 
drinking  rich  wines,  strong  soups,  or  acids. — 
Those  who  are  subject  to  the  gravel,  ought  to 
shun  all  austeie  and  astringent  aliments :  nor 
should  the  scorbutic  indulge  in  animal  food. 

The  aliment  in  early  life  ought  to  be  light, 
itouiishing,  and  taken  frequently,  but  in  modera- 
tion ;  that  of  adults  should  be  solid,  and  suffi- 
ciently tenacious  ;  the  diet  proper  for  those  ad- 
vanced in  life  should  resemble  that  of  infancy. — 
At  every  period  of  life,  gluttony  ou^ht  to  be  se- 
dulously avoided;  for,  not  unlike  too  great  ab- 
stinence, it  destroys  the  powers  of  dif^cstion  ; 
but  the  moderate  repetitions  of  aliment  is  neces- 
sary for  restoring  the  continual  waste  of  the  body. 
Diet  ought  also  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year  ;  because  varia- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  produce  correspon  ling 
changes  in  animal  bodies.  In  consequence  of  the 
increased  elasticity  of  the  air,  in  the  winter,  the 
fibres  are  stronger,  and  better  qualified  for  per- 
forming their  various  functions,  and  for  digesting 
the  stronger  kinds  of  food.  If  there  be  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  contrary,  generous  wines, 
and  wholesome  ale,  together  with  warm  broths 
and  infusions,  may  be  then  taken,  to  promote 
the  insensible  perspiration,  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree checked ;  as  the  cold  air  remarkably  con- 
tracts the  cutaneous  pores.  Some  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  perspiration  bear  a  due  pr  )portion  to  the 
liquid  and  solid  nutriment  consumed. 

In  the  spring,  the  quantity  of  food  ought  to  be 
somewhat  diminished,  and  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  the  liquor  usually  drunk  might  be  grant- 
ed. In  autumn,  similar  regulations  are  to  be  ob- 
served as  in  the  spring  ;  because  the  moisture 
and  density  of  the  air  are  neSrly  the  same,  and 
the  weather  is  equally  variable;  so  that  perspi- 
ration is  easily  obstructed.  During  the  summer, 
health  may  be  most  effectually  preserved  tty  ve- 
getables and  diluent  liquors.  Considerable  care 
should  be  taken  to  abstain  from  provisions  that 
are  heavy  and  difficult  to  be  digested,  but  espe- 
cially from  wine  ind  brandy. 

riie  feeble  and  convalescent  ought  to  eat  fre- 


fre"quent  exercise  in  the  open  air.     The  pletho    quently,  and  but  little  at  a  time:    he  number  of 
ric,  or  those    who   abound   with   blood,    cannotimealsshoidd  be  proportioned  to  the  weakness  of 
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ilitu  tiame  : — for  it  it  far  k-ss  hurtful  to  a  debi- 
litateci  person  to  eat  a  few  niouthfuls  every  hour, 
than  to  make  two  or  three  Iwarty  nieuls  in  one- 
day  :  an  excci)tion,  however,  ought  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  naturally  of  a  deli- 
cate and  irritable  constitution. 

ON  CHILBLAINS. 

Cliilblain  is  a  small  tumour,  or  ulcer,  in  the 
hands,  feet,  heels,  &c.  It  is  occasioned  either 
by  exposing  warm  parts  too  suddenly  to  a  cold 
temperature  ;  or  by  holding  the  hands,  or  feet, 
when  extremely  cold,  too  precipitately  to  a  con- 
sideiablc  degree  of  heat.  Such  affections  al- 
wa)  s  have  a  great  tendency  to  mortification,  in 
■which  they  frequently  terminate. 

Children  of  sanguine  habits,  and  delicate  con- 
stitutions, are  most  liable  to  chilblains  :  which 
may  be  prevented  by  such  remedies  as  invigorate 
the  system  :  by  wearing  flannel  socks  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  latter  pan  of 
spring,  and  occasionally  taking  gentle  laxatives 
when  they  are  disposed  to  become  costive.  All 
these  precautions,  however,  will  be  attended 
with  no  benefit,  if  young  people  are  suffered  to 
repair  to  the  fire  immediately  after  coming  from 
the  most  severe  external  cold. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  painful  com- 
plaint, the  cure  is  easy  ;  immerse  the  part  af- 
fected, several  times  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes, 
into  cold  water,  and  guard  against  sudden  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold,  as  either  are  equally 
hurtful.  But,  if  simple  water  procure  no  speedy 
relief,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  foment  with  it  the  part  affected  every  night. 
When  the  tumours  will  not  yield  to  ihesc  ap- 
plications, and  slill  remain  in  a  swelled  and  paii^- 
ful  state,  without  producing  ulceration,  a  few- 
drops  of  the  pure  tincture  of  bcnzmn  may  be 
rubbed  occasionally  on  them  ;  and  the  parts 
should  be  defended  against  tlie  external  air,  by 
soft  linen  cloths  ;  from  this  simple  treatment,  the 
best  effects  have  been  experienced. 

THE  TIGER  AND  ALLIGATOR. 

.hi  interesting  Anecdote,  related  by  the  Ca/Uuui 
oj  a  Davenport  Guineaman. 
The  bosom  of  tlie  ocean  was  extremely  tran- 
quil, and  the  heat  which  was  intolerable,  had 
made  us  so  languid,  that  almost  a  general  wish 
overcome  us,  on  the  a])proach  of  the  evening,  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  Congo — however,  myself 
and  Johnson  were  deterred  fiom  it,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  sharks,  many  of  which  we  had  ob 
served  in  the  progress  of  our  voyage,  and  these 
enormously  large.  At  length,  Campbell  alone, 
who  had  been  making  too  free  with  his  liquor 
case,  was  (obstinately  bent  on  going  oveiboartl— 
and  although  we  used  every  means  in  our  jiower 
10  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  dashed  into  the 
watery  element,  and  had  swam  some  distance 
from  the  vessel,  when  we  on  the  deck,  discover- 
ed an  alligator  making  towards  him  from  behind 
a  rock  that  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
His  escape  1  now  considered  impossible,  liis  de 
struction  inevitably*,  and  1  applied  to  Johnson  how 
we  should  act,  who,  like  niyself,  afl'irmed  the  im 
possibility  to  save  him,  and  instantly  seized  upon 
a  loaded  carbine,  to  shoot  the  poor  iVlloiv  before 
he  fell  into  (he  jaws  of  the  monster.  I  did  not, 
however,  consent  to  this,  but  waited  witli  horror, 
the  tragedy  we  anticipated — yet,  willing  to  do  all 
iR  my  power,  I  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted, 
and  we  fired  two  shot  at  the  approaching  alliga 
tor.  but  without  effect,  for  they  glided  over  his 
scaly  covering  like  Iiailstonesona  tiled  penthouse, 
and  the  progress  of  the  ci  tature  was  by  no  means 


impeded.  The  report  of  the  piece  and  the  noise 
of  the  blacks  from  the  sloop  soon  made  Campbell 
acquainted  with  his  danger — he  saw  the  creature 
making  for  him,  and  with  all  the  strength  and 
skill  he  was  tnasterof,  made  for  the  shore.  And 
now  the  moment  arrived  in  which  a  scene  was 
exhibited  beyond  the  jjower  of  my  humble  pen 
perfectly  to  describe.  On  approaching  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  some  c-anes  and  shrubs 
that  covered  the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by 
the  alligator,  a  fierce  and  ferocious  tiger  sjirung 
towards  him,  at  the  instant  the  jaws  of  his  first 
enemy  were  extended  to  devour  him.  At  this 
awful  moment,  Campbell  was  preserved.  The 
eager  tiger  by  overleaping  him,  encountered  the 
gripe  of  the  amphibious  monster. 

A  conflict  then  ensued — the  water  was  covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  tiger,  whose  efforts  to  tear 
the  scaly  covering  of  the  alligator  were  unavail- 
ing, while  the  latter  had  also  the  advan-^age  of 
keeping  his  adversary  under  water,  by  which  the 
victory  was  presently  obtained,  for  the  tiger's 
death  was  now  effected.  They  both  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  alligator. 
Campbell  was  recovered,  and  instantly  conveyed 
on  board  ;  he  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat,  though 
his  danger  had  completely  sobered  him  ;  but  the 
moment  he  leaped  on  deck,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
returned  thanks  to  the  Providence  who  had  so 
protected  him,  and  what  is  most  singular,  from 
that  moment  to  the  time  1  am  writing,  has  never 
been  seen  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  has  been 
heard  to  utter  a  single  oath.  If  ever  there  was 
a  perfectly  reformed  being  in  the  universe,  Camp- 
bell is  the  man. 

Vatligra/ihy. — M.  Le  Roi,  of  Paris,  has  con- 
trived a  new  and  very  simple  method  for  teach- 
ing the  art  of  writing.  A  thin  and  perfectly 
transparent  plate  of  horn,  of  the  usual  size  of  a 
leaf  of  paper,  hns  the  polish  removed  from  one  of 
its  sides. — When  laid  upon  the  copy  the  hand  of 
a  child  easily  traces  the  letters  upon  the  unpo- 
lished side,  which  neither  absorbs  the  ink  nor 
allows  it  to  spread.  When  the  whole  jjlate  is 
written  over,  the  ink  is  washed  off  with  water, 
and  is  ready  tor  a  new  exercise.  I'hus  the  same 
horn,  which  is  not  liable  to  break,  may  serve  in- 
definitely, and  by  this  means  produce  a  great 
economy  of  paper — a  consideration  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. Several  analogous  methods  have  been 
adopted  both  in  England  and  France.  Oiled  pa 
per,  glass,  a  machine  for  guiding  the  pupil's  hand, 
&c.  have  been  used,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  me- 
thod of  M  Le  Roi  has  none  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. The  minister  of  the  interior,  wlio  has 
witnessed  the  success  obtained  by  this  invention, 
has  rewarded  the  author  ;  and  'he  societies  of 
encouragement,  and  of  elementary  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  writing  academy,  have  exoressed 
their  approbation  of  this  new  process.'  Mothers 
may  teach  their  children  to  write  in  the  absence 
of  the  master,  or  even  dispense  with  his  attend- 
ance, by  the  adoption  of  the  horn. 

Pittsburg,  Jan.  20. 
Longevity  of  the  Horse. — There  is  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Point  Brewery  in  this  city  a  horse 
v.hose  age  is  at  Isa^t  thirty-one  years.  For  thc 
last  fourteen  years  he  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  present  o-.vner ;  and  he  is  now  as  active 
and  sprightly  as  uiost  horses  of  seven  years  old. 
He  has  hauled  within  the  last  fourteen  years, 
upwards  of  49,98U  barrels  of  beer  and  porter. 

BLACKBERRY  VVINE. 

Squeeze  fifty  pounds  of  blackberries,  strain 
the.ii,  and  add  25  lbs.  of  New  Orleans,  or  clean 
white  Havanna  suijar  ;  put  all  into  a  ten  gallon 


keg,  and  fill  it  with  water.  As  it  works  add 
water,  keeping  the  cask  full.  Add  three  pints 
of  good  brandy.  The  keg,  if  new,  must  be 
soaked  with  well  distilled  apple  wh.skey,  or 
French  brandy. 

YEAST. 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  add  three  pints  of 
malt,  and  one  quart  of  hops,  boil  to  two  qilarts, 
and  strain  the  liquor  boiling  hot,  over  as  much 
whealen  flour,  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistence 
of  thickened  milk  ;  and  when  almost  cool,  add 
half  a  pint  of  good  yeast,  when  done  working 
put  it  into  a  jug  or  stone  pot,  with  about  two 
quarts  of  told  water  over  it,  and  every  time  you 
use  it  pour  off  the  water,  and  return  fresh,  when 
what  yeast  is  wanted  has  been  taken.  It  will 
keep  good  for  two  weeks. 

The  working  will  be  done  in  two  days,  and  the 
yeast  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  put  into  a 
jug  until  wanted. 

Sut/ihur  a  preservative  against  Measles — Dur- 
fng  the  wnter  of  1817,  the  measles  prevailed 
epidemically  at  Munster.  Children  affected 
with  the  itch,  who  were  using  sulphur  external- 
ly and  internally,  were  exempt.  In  1822,  measles 
occurred  again,  preceded  for  many  days  by  a  con- 
vulsive cough.  For  this  symptom,  I  prescribed 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  white  sugar,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful.  Many  trials  were  made  on  children  of 
different  families  and  ages,  and  all  who  took  it  in 
time  escaped  the  disease. — M.   Tourtual. 

Horace  A.  Hayden,  Esq  of  Baltimore,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  empyreumatic  oil  which  co  nes 
over  in  the  distillation  of  pyro  ligneous  ac  d  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  preserving  aiiat  i.TiJcal 
preparations.  '•  Imbued  with  this  oil,  the  animal 
textures  seem  eiitirely  defended  irom  all  the 
changes  of  time."  The  acid  is  sold  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers for  25  cts.  per  gallon. 

To  make  O/iode/doc. — This  well  known  lini- 
nu  nt  is  prepared  by  digesting  three  parts  of  soap 
in  sixteen  parts  of  the  Spirits  of  Rostmary,  till 
the  former  be  dissolved,  v.hen  one  part  of  the 
Camphor  should  be  incorporated  with  the  whole. 
— This  unguent  is  of  great  service  in  bruises, 
rheumatic  affections  Mi(^  similar  painful  com- 
plaints ;  but  being  very  volatile,  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  bottles  closely  stopped,  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air. 

To  clear  Iron  from  rust. 
Pound  .some  glass  to  tiiie  powder,  and  having 
nailed  some  strong  linen  or  woollen  cloth  U])on  a 
board,  lay  upon  it  a  strong  coat  of  gum  water, 
and  sift  thereon  some  of  your  powdered  glass, 
iiid  let  it  dry  ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times, 
and  when  the  last  covering  if  powdered  glass  is 
dry,  you  may  easily  rub  off  the  lust  from  iron 
utensils,  with  the  cloth  thus  prepared. 

To  take  A'/ddeiv  out  of  Linen. 
Take  soap,  and  rub  it  well  ;  then  scra|^  some 
fine  chalk,  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen  ;  lay  it 
on  the  grass  ;  as  it  dries  wef  it  a  littie,  and  it 
will  come  out  at  twice  doing. 

Propi-r  Method  of  making  Toast  a>id  Hater,  and 
the  Jdvuntuites  resulting  therfrom. 
Take  a  sl.ce  of  fine  and  st  de  loaf'  bread,  rut 
very  thin,  (as  thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut)  and  let  it 
be  carefu'ly  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  he 
comf-.lclrly  bro'.vned  all  over,  but  no  wise  black- 
ened or  burned  in  any  way.  Put  this  into  a  com- 
non  deep  stone  or  china  jug.  and  pour  over  it, 
from  the  tea  kettle,  .is  much  clean  boiling  water 
as  you  wish  to  make  into  drink.      Much  depends 
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on  the  water  beitiR  actually  in  a  boilinj;  state. — 
Cover  tilt  jus  with  a  bjiucer  or  jilate,  and  let  the 
drink  co')l  until  it  be  quite  cold  ;  it  is  then  fit  to 
be  used:  the  iVtsher  it  is  made  the  better,  and 
of  course  the  move  agreeable.  The  above  will 
be  found  a  pleasant,  light,  and  highly  diuretic 
drink.  It  is  jjeculiariy  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  excelk  lit  for  carrying  off  the  effects  of  any 
excess  in  drinking.  It  is  also  a  most  excellent 
drink  at  meals,  and  may  be  used  in  the  summer 
time,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  drinker. 

.1  method  of  fireaerving  Fruit  fresh  alt  the  year. 
Take  of  salt  petre  one  pound,  of  bole  armenic 
two  pounds,  of  common  sand,  well  freed  from 
its  earthy  parts,  four  pounds,  and  mix  all  togeth- 
er. After  this,  let  the  fruit  be  gathered  with 
the  hand  before  it  be  thorough  rijie,  eacfi  fruit 
being  handled  only  by  the  stalk  ;  lay  them  regu- 
larly, and  in  order,  in  a  large  wide  mouthed  glass 
vessel  ;  then  cover  the  top  of  the  glass  with  an 
oiled  paper,  and  carrying  it  into  a  dry  place,  set 
it  in  a  box  filled  all  round,  to  about  tour  inches 
thickness,  with  the  aforesaid  preparations,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  glass  vessel  shall  appear,  be- 
ing in  a  manner  buried  in  the  prepared  nitre  ; 
and  at  the  i  ndof  a  year  such  fruits  n\ay  be  taken 
out,  as  beautiful  as  when  they  were  first  put  in. 


To  the  Honorable  the  ■Senate  and  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  Confess  as- 
seml'lcd. 

THE  .MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS, 

FARMURS   OF    THE    STATE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hesfiectfully  shoiveth, 

That  your  Memorialists,  wholly  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  no  otherwise  concerned  in  Manufac- 
tures, than  in  their  own  families,  are  fii  mly  per- 
suaded that  the  solid  interests  of  the  nation  require, 
that  an  efficient  protection  be  afforded  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  greatly  depress- 
ed Tver  since  the  return  of  peace. 

The  depression  of  Manufactures  has  had  the 
effect  to  injure  agriculture,  in  a  two-fold  point  of 
view  : — 

1st.  From  the  close  of  the  late  war  it  has  dri- 
ven thousands  of  manufaclureis  an  artizans,  na- 
tives as  well  as  emigrants,  to  agii.alture,  thus 
depriving  the  farmers  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  domestic  market  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  which  those  classes  afford  :  and  moreover 
converting  customers  into  rivals,  by  the,  surplus 
produce,  beyond  their  own  consumption,  created 
by  those  persons  thus  deprived  of  employment  at 
their  usual  occupations,  and  compelled  to  resort 
for  supp<.rt  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — thereby 
perniciously  increasing  that  glut  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, to  which  may  be  fairly  traced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  complicated  distresses  experienced 
by  the  farming  interest  in  the  middle  states,  in 
past  years,  particularly  in  1820  and  1821. 

2dly.  The  want  of  sufficient  protection  of  Ma- 
nufactures, greatly  impairs  the  market  for  raw 
materials,  '  emp,  fiax,  iron,  hides,  skins,  &c.  for 
which,  at  present,  the  demand  is  languid,  and  in 
many  cases  the  price  hardly  adequate  to  the  re- 
muneration of  the  producer. 

The  idea,  which,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  our  agricultural  brethren,  we  long  entertained 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  purchasing 
goods  abroad,  because  they  can  be  had  cheaper 
than  at  home,  has  been  proved  by  experience,  to 
be  ruinously  fallacious.  The  saving,  supposing  a 
saving  really  to  be  made,  of  a  few  dollars,  in  the 
ex.  ens  of  clotliing  and  other  manut-ictuiid  ar 
ticKs,  is  but  a  poor  ronipensatlun  tor  tht  great 
diminution  of  the  domestic  market  for  raw  ma- 


terials— and  for  the  loss  of  a  quarter  or  half  a 
dollar  in  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  in 
'that  proportion  in  otlicr  agricultural  productions. 
— which  diminution  and  less  are  necessary  re- 
;  suits  of  that  policy  which  so  essentially  and  in- 
[evitably  impairs  the  domestic  market  for  those 
productiois.  hut  experience,  which  is  an  in- 
Icomparably  sa'"er  guide  than  theory,  abundantly 
Iproves,  that  even  tlie  poor  s.aving,  wliich  has  been 
so  speciously  held  out  to  induce  the  agriculturists 
to  oppose  any  furtlu  r  protection  of  manufactures, 
has  no  existence.  Of  this  position  the  event  of 
the  high  duties  imposed  on  coarse  cotton  goods, 
removes  all  possibility  of  doubt — as  the  Ameii- 
can  markets  have  been  steadily  suppled  for 
years  with  those  articles  very  far  superior  to  the 
importeil,  arid  at  a  murh  lower  rate  than  we 
formerly  had  to  pay  for  the  worthless  foreign  ar- 
ticle for  wliich  they  aie  a  substitute.  It  there- 
fore clearly  appears  that  high  duties  in  this  in- 
stance, so  far  from  proving  injurious  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  have  conferred  on  it  a  solid 
and  substantial  benefit  ;  thus  proving  the  utter 
fallacy  of  dogmas  hitherto  received  by  the  mass 
of  our  citizens  with  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
same  results  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  sinii 
lar  course  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  woollen, 
iron,  and  other  manufactures.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  adduce  foreign  farts  and  experience  to 
prove  this  ett'ect  of  domestic  competition,  both 
would  be  amply  found  in  the  case  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  excludes,  by  duties  nearly  tantamount 
to  prohibitions,  almost  all  foreign  manufactures, 
and  is  yet  enabled  to  undersell  in  manufactured 
goods  in  their  own  markets  those  nations  which 
do  not  protect  the  industry  of  their  people  by 
adequate  duties. 

Whatever  plausible  arguments  might  be  found 
for  the  refusal  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
manufactures,  during  the  vvars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  we  had  abundant  markets  for 
all  cur  agricultural  productions,  are  totally  inap- 
plicable to  our  present  situation,  in  consequence 
of  the  exclusion  of  our  bread-stuffs,  from  nearly 
all  the  ports  in  Europe,  unless  when  the  failure 
of  crops  produces  a  danger  of  famine.  Thus 
those  nations  from  which  we  receive  such  im- 
mense amounts  of  manufactured  articles,  refuse 
to  receive  the  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only  im 
portant  productions  with  which  nature  enables 
the  inhabitants  of  the  niidcUe  states  to  pay  for 
them.  We  might  therefore,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  case  of  our  tonnage,  without  impropriety,  re- 
ciprocate prohibition  by  prohibition.  But  this  is 
not  called  for.  Such  an  increase  of  duty,  as 
would  prevent  our  manufacturers  from  being 
overwhelmed  in  our  own  markets  by  their  fo- 
reign rivals,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  nurposc. 

The  pernicious  eflFect  of  tlie  above  exclusion  is 
palpable  from  the  reduction  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  flour  exported  from  the  United 
States  lately,  as  follows  : — 


Quantity.        Amount 


I  Barrels. 

Aver.ofl811,12, 13  l,3>s3,149 

1816,  17,  lb  I  1,121,982 

1821,22,  23  I  879,743 


Dollars. 
13,980,000 
12,346,7')4 

4,819,506 


Thus  it  incontestibly  appears,  that  the  fortunes 
and  prosperity  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  hu- 
man pursuits,  the  raising  of  grain  and  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  are  held  by  the  precarions  te- 
nure of  the  seasons  in  Europe.  If  they  are  ad- 
verse, farming  may  be  prosperous  in  the  United 
I  States  ;  but  if  otherwise,  our  hopes  of  a  fair  re- 


niuni  ration  for  fiur  labours  arc  blighted  and  wi- 
the-td.  Tliis  servile  dependence  on  the  state  of 
the  I'airopean  markets — is,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit— unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  an 
independent  nation,  blest  with  such  transce ndant 
advantages  as  heaven  has  lavished  on  the  I'nited 
States. — Such  a  slate  of  thmgs  is  destructive  of 
the  vital  interests  of  above  two-fifths  of  the 
white  population  of  tl-.e  Union,  deijcnding  chiefly 
on  farming  ;  and  on  every  princi])le  of  justice 
calls  loudly  on  the  national  rcpiescntatives  for  a 
prompt  and  decisive  remedy. 

The  protection  of  that  important  portion  of 
industry  employed  in  manufactures,  at  all  times 
a  sound  and  necessary  policy,  and  supportetl  by 
the  o])inions  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  and  the  ex 
ample  of  the  most  prosperous  nations,  has  be- 
come at  present  an  imperious  duty — the  foreign 
demand  for  our  stajiles  having,  as  abo\  e  stated, 
consii'erabh  decreased  ;  the  quantity  about  one- 
third;  and  the  amount  nearly  two-thirds ;  since 
1811,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  our  pojin- 
lation  in  the  intervening  period. — Whereas  our 
demands  for  manufactured  goods  must  increase 
with  our  increasing  population.  We  in  conse- 
quence buy  more  from,  than  we  sell  to,  foreign 
nations;  and  this,  with  nations,  is  as  unerringly 
tlie  road  to  ruin,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  individu- 
als. 

Were  there  any  doubt  on  the  important  subject 
tlius  respectfully  presented  to  your  view,  it 
would  be  removed  by  a  comparison  ot  any  two 
tracts  of  our  country,  in  one  of  which  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  extensively — and  in  the 
other  agricultural  pursuits  chiefly  or  wholly, par- 
ticularly when  remote  from  the  advantages  of 
sea-[!ort  towns, as  isthecase  with.onehalf  of  our 
territories.  In  the  one,  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, certain  of  steady  and  increasing  markets, 
are  carried  on  with  life  and  spirit — lands  are 
rising  in  price — every  thing  flourishes — and,  what 
is  of  iTicalculable  importance  to  the  farmers, 
their  teniales  and  children  find  valuable  employ- 
ment in  and  from  the  factories,  for  fragments  of 
time  which  would  otherwise  be  wholly  lost.  Ha- 
bits of  industry  are  thus  actpiired  anil  rewarded 
— and  public  and  private  prosperity  promoted. 
WSiereas,  in  parts  of  the  country  destitute  of 
manufacturing  establishnients,  circulation  is  ei- 
ther arrested,  or  moves  with  a  sluggish  pace — 
money  is  rare  and  ditficiilt  to  be  procured — there 
arc  no  markets  for  horticultural  articles — lands 
are  of  little  comparative  value — in  a  word,  every 
tiling  languishes.  To  exemplify  this  position, 
and  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Providence  and  Wilmington,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  numerous  districts  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vaniirand  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  on  llie  ether.  The  difterence  of  soil, 
and  some  other  natural  advantages,  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  But  the  contrast  in  prospe- 
rity is  immensely  in  favor  of  the  former — and  the 
inference  in  support  of  the  system  we  advocate 
ii\esistible. 

'JVe  therefore  respectfully  request  you  will 
adopt  such  a  modification  of  the  existing  tariff, 
as  may  afford  complete  protection  to  the  manu- 
factures of  our  common  country. 

December  15,  1823. 


CASHMERE  GOATS. 
These  valuable  animals  will  doubtless  soon  be 
introduced  into  our  own  country.  The  Massa- 
chusetts .\gricultural  Society  some  time  since, 
offered  "  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
person  who  should  introduce  into  Massachusetts 
from  Europe,  a  male  and  female  goat  of  the  puro 
Cashmere   breed."     From  a  letter  published  in 
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AMERICAN  FAKiMER. 


[March  5,  1S24. 


th<  vUssaclmiictis  Agriciiliiiral  Kv;H..!ioiy  for 
Janiiiry  18M,  from  Jnlin  Wells,  Esq.  in  P.ivis,  it 
api)tais  that  these  animals  have  been  successful 
ly  introduced  into  France ;  that  the  price  of 
them  are  from  ft  15  to  73  a  jiiece,  and  th;it  th' 
duty  on  their  exportation  is  only  about  four  cents. 
The  original  stock  from  which  France  is  now 
supplied  was  procured  with  much  labour  and  tx 
pen.se,  by  Messrs.  Ternaux  and  Jaubcrt,  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  Asia  :  out  ot 
1,229  goats  with  which  they  set  out,  only  400 
reached  home  alive.  It  is  from  the  donm  or  Wiol 
of  these  animals,  that  those  expensive  articles 
called  Cashmere  sliw^vls,  are  made.  The  down 
is  procured  from  them  in  the  month  of  April  by 
combing  them  with  fine  combs. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  of  Crawford  County  to  his  friend  in  Har 
risburg  ;  and  shows  that  the  direction  of  trade 
has  been  turned  from  Xew  Oi  leans  to  New  York 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  forward  state  of  the 
New  York  Canal,  wheat  has  rose  near  100  per 
cent  in  value  there,  and  at  Erie,  more  than  100 
per  cent. 

Extract,  dated  February  1,  1824. 

"  In  this  county  we  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  New  York  Canal.  Wheat  is  just  passing 
the  door  that  is  to  go  to  that  canal : — they  pay 
75  cents  a  bushel  for  it — and  I  um'.erstand  there 
are  merchants  on  from  Buffaloe  at  Erie,  pure  ha 
sing  all  they  can  get,  and  giving  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  This  augin-s  well  for  us.  Our  lands 
will  rise  in  value  and  settlements  on  vacaut  lands 
will  become  moj-e  rajjid." 

PUBLISJiED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    Bl'     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  :;t   and  de 
livercd  from  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  fust  Mon- 
day in    October,  eighteen  hundred  and   twenty 
three,  and  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janua 
ry  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  four. 


nuimMic 


Of  wihtiut 
of  this 
slate. 


N.iiiber  in- 
spected. 


5;3 


Number  de- 
livered. 


SO 


Re-iii  - 
sptfcted. 


Total. 


61 


80 


NAYLOR  &  WILSON,  Inspectors 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  16,  lSi.'4. 

'I  rue  Co/iy^from    the  oris^inal   report  o?i  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.    HAR  WOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  xMd. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  5,  1S24. 

MEETING   OF  THE  TliUSTKES  OF  THE 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  at  the 
residence  of  Richard  Caton,  Esq.— The  mem- 
bers were  nearly  all  present,  hearty  and  zealous 
in  the  good  cause.  Good  temper  gave  zest  to 
gootl  cheer.  The  list  of  i)remiunis  was  not  fully 
decided  on,  because  it  was  not  then  anticipated, 
that  the  legislature  of  the  state,  would,  in  their 
wisdom,  for  it  is  said,  that  "in  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  wisdom,"  deem  our  institution  un 
worthy  of  pecuniary  pationage.  Thev  have,  how- 
ever, .t;i\  en  us  a  naked  act  of  incorporation,  and  as 
tf)  a  donation,  we  must  hope  forbettertliingsin  bet- 


tertimes;  wearenot  to  wonder  at  the  lejuiiii.Un 
case,  when  some  of  the  delegates  froin  the  verj 
countv.in  which  our  exhibitions  have  been  held, 
and  who  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  utility  ot  out- 
institution,  if  it  possess  any,  voted  against  us! — 
rhe  delegates  from  Talbot  county,  in  which  the 
Eastern  Shore  exhibitions  are  held,  seem  to  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  their  duty  ;  they  saw 
on  the  ground,  at  their  first  and  only  exhibition 
yet  held,  more  than  three  hundred  travelling 
vehicles  of  different  kinds,  and  probably  conclu- 
ded, that  an  institution,  which  brings  together, 
lor  friendly  intercourse,  and  mutual  interchange 
of  opinion  and  experience,  such  a  concourse  ot 
intelligent  agriculturists,  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful  in  many  important  respects  to  that  ne- 
glected class  of  citizens,  and  even  as  worthy 
of  legislative  encouragement,  as  Penitentiaries, 
Medical  Colleges,  &c.  and  many  other  establisli- 
iTitnts,  which  have  attracted  the  favour  of  tlie 
state— ^c/r  the  firesent,  however,  we  must  lay  this 
question  on  the  shelf,  but  lue  shall  take  it  down 
again. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  trustees  will  be  held 
on  Uednesday  )iext,  at  the  residence  of  B.  W 
Hall,  Esq.  at  12  o'clock,  when  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  next  exhibition — a  punctual  at- 
tendance of  all  the  members,  at  the  hour,  is  ear- 
nestly expected.  AtihemeetingatMr.  Catoa's,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  which  made  it  the  duty  ol 
the  corresponding  secretary,  to  request  each  one 
of  the  trustees,  to  make  return  on  Wednesday 
next,  of  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions,  and  to 
express  to  each,  the  hope  of  the  Board,  that 
they  would  come,  with  not  less  than  ten  names 
on  their  list. 

We  are  apprehensive,  that  some  gentlemen, 
whose  good  -.vinfies  for  the  society  cannot  be 
doubted,  may  not  have  taken  the  ntces.-vary  paias 
to  accomplish,  in  this  impuriant  concern,  what 
cannot  be  done,  without  a  little  activity  and  ear- 
nestness. Why  is  it  that  one  shall  get  twenty 
subscribers,  and  anotlicr  with  equal  means,  get 
none  at  all.'  The  fact  is,  that  in  tht  various  con- 
cerns of  this  life  we  arc  too  apt  to  fiost/ioue  our 
unties,  "  time  enough,"  is  the  bane  of  useful  en- 
terprises. Let  us  remember,  that  "  one  to-day, 
is  worth  two  to-moirows,"  as  poor  Richard  says, 
give  me  your  doers  of  the  work,  "  the  cat  in 
gloves  catches  no  mice." 

•J7°  We  could  wish  that  other  gentlemen  who 
own  domestic  animals  of  improved  and  valuable 
blood,  would  comply,  as  Col.  Powel  has  done, 
with  our  request  to  be  furnished  with  the  Pedi- 
grees of  their  Stock,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Far- 
mer. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  various  races 
of  neat  cattle,  as  of  horses — and,  who  can  sell  a 
blooded  horse,  let  his  performance  be  what  it  may, 
unless  he  can  trace  his  fiedigree? — Pedigrees  will 
not  be  kept,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
stock  itself,  and  where  continued  attention  is  not 
paid,  permanently  fine  qualities  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. 

0:7°  The  bull  Bishop,  and  one  of  the  heifers  by 
General,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Powel,  upon 
whose  farm,  animals  from  tins  stock,  as  well  as 
from    his  various   cows,  may   be    had  at  prices 

from  glOO  to  goOO. 

ily"  There  is  in  this  number,  more  of  the  fio- 
litics  of  ylgriculture  than  we  could  have  wished  ; 
but  the  moment  is  critical,  and  invites  discussion. 
— The  'ariff  Bill  pending  in  Congress,  is  of  more 
\  i'.al  importance  to  the  whole  agricultural  com- 
munity, than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of. —  They 
aie  dispersed,  with  imperfect  means  of  concert, 
slow  to  apprehend,  and  yet  slower  to  move. 


I-''^-''^-'-"     CVhRKA'T — CORRECTED     ll'EBKLr. 

W  hart  flour,  gs  Sri— Howard  street,  do  $S 
62 A— Best  family  do.  retail,  gr— Wheat,  red, 
#1  10— Corn,  35  cts.— Rve,  40  cts.-:-Oats,  28 
to  30  cts.- Whiskey,  23  to  26 — Butter,  inspect- 
ed, 10  to  15  cts — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts— Virginia.  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
■■6  50  to  v7— Rice,  per  cwt.  g3  75  to  S4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  JglO— Cargo,  No.  1, 
■$8  to  8  50— do.  No  2,  §6- Baltimore  prime,  ' 
J510 — Bacon  and  hams,  lOtollcts. — Cotton,  W. 
I.  Island,  ISto.O  Cts.— Louisiana,  Sfc.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  -Alabama,  12  to 

13  cts. — Candles,    mould,   12tol3cts Dipt,  10 

to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings, Susquehanna,  §2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  S4  50  to  g7— Shad, 
trimmed,  §6  to  6  50— Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts.— cleaned,  cask,  gS— Flax, 
per  li\i.  10  to  11  cts.— Hemp,  Russia,  $1  75  ton,^_ 
<"ountry  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do.  water  rot, 
9  cts.— Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb.— Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb —Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts.— Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices:— Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices.— Oak  timber  and 
scant  ^1  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
—Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25— Boards  4-4, 
Si  to  1  25— White  do.  5  4,  $1  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  1  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  $1  80— Shin- 
gles, cyp  18  in.— JS3  to  3  50— Shingles.juiiip.  24 
do.  S7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  }?3  5o  to  5 — Staves, 
W.  O.  pipe,  840  to  45- do.  hhd  525— do  bbl'. 
S15  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  5i^I5— do.  hhd  ^17— 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  "5  to  40  cts. 
per  lb.— Cropped,  28  to  . 10  cts.— Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. When 

assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  .S'fCi/. — Orchard  Grass  per  bushel, 
S2  50— Lucerne,  do.  do.  50  cents— St  Foin,  do', 
do.  §7- Red  Clover,  do.  do.  $5  50— Timothy,  do. 
do.  §4— Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  ^^2- Millet,  do,  Jo. 
gl— Mangel  Wurlzel,  do.  do.  Si  SO^RutaBaea 
do.  do.  Si.  ' 

Hetail  /trices  of  provision  market — Beef,  prime 

pieces,  10  cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — Mutton,  5  to  Tets 

Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1 — Geese,  50  to  56  cts. 
— Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  5151  25  to  2 — Redheads 
50    to  75  cts. — Chickens  per  pair,    50  to  62^  cts! 

Eggs,  12i  cents— Butter,  first  quality,  20  to 
31  cts. — Ti mips,  jjer  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes 
do.  50  cts.  * 
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SINGULAR  DISEASE  OF  CATTLE  IN 
OHIO. 
'  [The  following  Uescription  of  intensely  pain- 
ful and  very  singular  disorders  of  cattle  in  Ohio, 
would  be  more  valuable  to  our  readers,  if  it 
were  accompanied  w'nh  a/iresci  i/ition  for  their 
cure — by  making  publick  the  symptoms,  how- 
ever, it  may  be,  that  remedies  may  be  discov- 
ered.]— Eclic.  4m.  Far. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 
Observing  in  a  late  number  of  your  paper, 
some  notices  of  a  new  and  singular  disease 
amongst  neat  cattle  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
I  am  induced  to  transcribe  from  my  note  book, 
an  account  of  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
a  similar  disease,  which  appeared  amongst  tlie 
cattle  in  this  county,  in  the  year  1813, 

Slxiuld  you  think  them  of  any  value,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  make  them  public. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  HILDRETH. 

About  the  10th  of  September,  A.  D.  1813,  Col. 
Joseph  Barker,  an  intelligent  and  observing  far 
mer,  living  near  the  big  Muskingum  river,  seven 
miles  trom  Marietta,  noticed  in  one  of  his  cows, 
an  unusual  propensity  for  rubbing  her  nose,  and 
side  of  the  head  against  every  hard  substance 
that  came  within  her  reach.  He  also  noticed 
some  slight  twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  herneck, 
which  would  draw  her  head  a  little  to  one  side ; 
she  appeared  to  eat  well,  to  drink,  and  was  in 
other  respects  seemingly  in  health.  In  a  few 
hours  the  inclination  to  scratch  and  rub  the  side 
of  her  face,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  en- 
creased  to  an  alarming  degree — the  more  she 
rulibed.-the  more  the  desire  of  rubbing  appeared 
to  increase.  He  also  noticed  a  slight  swelling 
along  the  course  of  the  salivary  duct,  from  the 
^  parotid  gland,  to  where  it  passes  into  the  mouth. 
This  gland  on  the  opposite  side  was  also  swelled, 
and  the  swelling  spread  along  the  neck,  and  over 
jhe  side  of  the  he:,r!.    The  hair  and  scarf  skin, 

•  was  in  a  few  hours  t  ntirely  rubbed  off  from  the 
side  of  her  neck  and  liead  ;  she  appeared  to  be 
ill  the  greatest  agony,  and  in  the  course  of  12  or 

hours  from  the  time  he  first  noticed  her  illness 
,t  expired.    For  several  hours  previous  to  her 

•  lieath,  she  was  unable  to  stand,  but  the  desire  of 
rubbing  herself  continued  to  the  last,  and   the 

.  earth  was  all  torn  up  in  a  circle,  round  where  she 

lav,  by   her  continual  efforts  in   rubbing     The 

ilowing  day,  another  of  his  cows  was  attacked 

a   similar  manner.     He  first  noticed  it  by  her 

licking  her  nostrils  with  unusal   eagerness;  this 

was  continued  until  the  blood  would  follow  each 

stroke  of  the  tongue.     The  subsequent  symptomn 

were  similar  to  those  in  the  first  attacked,  and 

she  died  in  aiiout  the  same  time.     After  this  one 

or  two  fine  large  steers  were  attacked,  and  seve- 

•j-al  more   cows,  who  all  died  in  the  same  man- 

.'  ner. 

On    the   17th  September,  I    was  at  his  house  ; 

•  R  cow  had  been  attacked  Init  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore my  arrival.  She  was  licking  her  nostrils 
with  great  violence,  and  every  6  or  8  minutes 
had  sudden  twitches  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck; 

'.'  the  side  of  her  face  had  began  to  swell,  and  par- 
.  ticnlarly  along  the  course  of  the  principal  saliva- 
ry duct.     His  mode  of  treatment  had  been  bleed 
ing  very  copiously,  in  some  of  the  cases,  to  the 
amount  of  two  gallons,  or  thirty-two   pounds — 
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cutting  off  the  end  of  the  tail,  &c.  By  my  advice 
burning  with  a  red  hot  iron,  just  back  of  the 
horns,  immediately  over  the  sjiina  medulla,  or 
spinal  marrow,  as  it  leaves  the  head,  was  tried 
on  this  cow.  The  operation  appeared  to  give 
the  cow  ease,  and  she  would  follow  the  burning 
iron  with  her  head,  with  great  eagerness.  No 
sensible  benefit  ajipearing  to  arise  from  this  ope- 
ration, and  the  disease  continuing  to  increase, 
the  operation  of  trepaning  was  next  tried,  with 
the  expectation  that  insects  or  worms,  similar  to 
those  often  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the 
heads  of  sheep,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  this  way  removed.  Accordingly  an 
incision  v/as  made  in  the  skin,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  horns,  and  two  portions  of 
the  bone  removed.  The  lower  opening  commu 
nicated  with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  as  no  signs 
of  worETis  could  be  discovered,  another  opening 
was  made  higher  up,  communicating  with  the 
brain.  The  dura  mater,  or  membrane  of  the 
brain,  appeared  turgid,  and  on  puncturing  it,  dis- 
charged a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  serum 
or  water.  The  cow  did  not  resist  the  operation, 
nor  make  much  struggling  at  the  incision  in  the 
skin.  It  did  not,  while  I  washy,  appear  to  af- 
ford any  relief.  The  blood  drawn  from  them  all 
has  been  unusually  dark  coloured.  The  flesh  of 
this  cow,  was  to  my  feeling,  colder  than  when  in 
health  ;  the  eyes  dull  and  glassy,  and  the  lids 
widely  extended  under  the  operation  of  rubbing 
or  licking;  which  last  operation  is  carried  to 
such  excess,  as  to  produce  the  utmost  distress, 
and  make  them  bellow  aloud. 

The  bowels  of  the  diseased  are  in  good  order, 
and  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  ap- 
pear healthy,  on  examination  after  death.  The 
weather  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  dis 
ease  had  been  very  sultry  and  diy  ;  but  the  cattle 
diseased  had  fed  in  a  pasture,  well  shaded  with 
forest  trees,  and  lying  immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  Muskingum  river,  to  which  they  had  ac- 
cess at  all  times.  One  of  the  steers,  after  he 
was  attacked  went  into  the  water  and  continued 
there  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  being 
the  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  disorder  was  not 
confined  to  this  farm,  but  attacked  several  other 
cattle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  one  instance, 
the  itching  commenced  on  one  of  the  hind  legs, 
near  the  hoof  ;  and  in  another  it  began  on  her 
udder. 

Amongst  other  remedies  tried,  were  strong 
decoctions  of  Jamestown  weed,  or  stramoniun  ; 
tobacco  ;  and  saltpetre,  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
ounces,  with  strong  purges.  But  all  without 
benefi'- — so  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  disease  has 
in  every  instance  proved  fatal.  The  following 
year,  a  few  cases  appeared  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  county  ;  but  since  then,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  its  existence  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The 
disease  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure 
contagious,  as  there  is  one  instance  of  a  dog  be- 
ing attacked,  who  was  known  to  have  eaten  of 
a  cow  recently  dead  with  the  complaint.  In  a 
few  hours  after  he  gave  notice  of  his  illness  by 
his  howling,  and  conthiually  rubbing  the  top  of  iiis 
head.  His  niastei-,  a  curious  observing  iiuin, 
took  a  live  coal  from  the  fire,  and  placed  imme- 
diately on  the  affected  part — so  far  from  com- 
plaining, lie  immediately  ceased  howling,  and  as 
long  as  it  continued  to  burn,  was  apparently  easy. 
Howevci-,  in  a  few  hours  the  dog  died.  From 
this  circumstance,  some  idea  may  bC  formed  of 
the  intense  tufferiiig  of  the  poor  brutes,  who 
were  subjects  of  this  very  curious  and  singular 
disease. 

I  have  often  thought  it  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  the  illnatured  and  ugly  old  women,  any  where 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  disease,  that  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  has  been  banished  from  our 


land,  or    I  fear,  that   many  a  harmless   old  soul 
would  have  had  this  sin  laid  to  her  char.gc. 

"Sbo  gm-j 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  B\RN- 
VVELL  DISTRICT,  N  C. 

(Inserted  by  request  of  the  Society.) 

The  Farmer's  Society  of  Barnwell  District, 
this  day  awarded  the  following  Premiums,  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  a  silver  cup  of  that  value.  : 

1st.  To  Orsamus  D.  Allen,  for  his  Gallatin 
Mave,  3  years  old. 

2d.  To  William  B.  Bull,  for  his  two  year  old 
bnW— Cocke. 

3d.  To  George  O.  Dom,  Senr.  for  his  year  old 
bull. —  Lafayette, 

Also,  Premiums  of  15  dollars,  or  cups'  of  that 
value. 

1st.  To  Wm.  R.  Bull,  for  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  Potatoes,  from  one  acre,  being  352  bushels 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Bellinger  made  from  his  acre 
263  bushels  and  a  half. 

2d.  To  Wm.  R.  Bull,  for  his  crop  of  Rice, 
from  one  acre,  being  65  bushels  and  four  quarts. 
This  was  an  acre  of  pond  land. 

3d.     To  James  D.  Erwin,  for  the  greatest  quaa- 
tity  of  Corn,    from  one  acre  of  high  land,  being 
86  bushels  and    12  quarts.     The  first  crop,  was 
69  bushels  and  one  peck.     The  2d  crop  planted 
the  20th  of  June,   and  measured  in  October,  was 
17  bushels  and  half  a  peck.     Dr.  Bellinger  made 
from  one  acre  of  Gourd  Seed  Corn,  67  bushels,  3 
pecks,  and  two  quarts,  of  sound  merchantable 
Corn,  and  one  bushel  and  15  quarts  of  unripe  and 
rotten  corn.     The  first  crop  was  57  bushels  and 
2  quarts  of  sound  andmcrcliantable  corn,   and  7 
quartsof  rotten  corn.  The  2d  crop  planted  in  June, 
and    measured    the   11th    of  December,  was    10 
bushels  and  3  pecks  of  sound  and  dry  corn,  and  1 
bushel  and  1  peck  of  unripe  and  rotten  corn.     Dr. 
i  Bellinger  also  made  from  one  acre  of  Flint  corn, 
'63   bushels  and   5  quarts  of  sound  corn,   and   2 
i  bushels  and  5  quarts  of  unripe  and  rotten   corn. 
I  The  first   crop    was  51  bushels,   3  pecks,   and  3 
I  quarts  of  sound  corn,  and  5  quarts  of  rotten  corn. 
I  The  2d   crop  planted  in  June,  and  measured  the 
jllth  of  December,  made  11  bushels  and  19  quarts 
of  sound,  dry  and  merchantable  corn,  and  2  bush- 
els of  unripe  and  rotten  corn. 

Samuel  Ash'ey,  made  from  one  acre  of  high 
land,  2-1  bushels  of  wheat,  22  bushels  of  corn, 
and  6  bushel*  of  pease,  being  52  bushels  of  grain 
from  the  acre. 

.\lso  Premiums  of  Ten  Dollars,  or  Cups  of  that 
value. 

1st.  To  John  Nimmons,  for  his  two  year  ol  1 
hog,  "  Don  Quixotte,"  weighing  45S  lbs. 

2d.  To  Dr.  Bellinger,  for  his  year  old  female 
hog,  "  Bessie  Bell,"  weighing  226  lbs.  B.  H. 
Brown's  boar,  do.  198  lbs.  Do,  do.  young  sow, 
do.  192  do. 

To  Wni.  R.  Bull  for  the  greatest  cropof  pease,- 
reported  to  the  society,  from  one  acre,  being  six 
bnshels,  and  one  peck  of  sound  c'ry  and  mer- 
chantable pease. 

4th.  To  Wm.  R.  Bull,  for  his  jth  blooded  Me- 
rino ram,  "  Col.  Humphreys." 

A  Premium  of  Five  Dollars,  was  awarded  to 
Samuel  Ashley,  for  his  specimen  of  Homespun, 
of  Cotton  Warp,  and  Wool  Filling;  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton was  presented  with  Three  Dollar»,  fora  piece 
of  Homespun  of  Cotton  Warp,  and  Wool  Filling, 
which  she  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  So- 
ciety, F.  J.  Hay,  reported  to  the  Society,  having 
obtained  the  last  season,  from  three  quarters  of 
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an  acre  of  high  land,  planted  with  AlaOama  Cot- 
ton Sted,  1234  lbs.  of  Seed  Cotton. 

JENNllfJGS  O'BANNON,  Secretary. 
Of  the  Farmer's  Society,  of  Barnwell  District, 
Bamiuetl  Court- Home,  19th  of  Jan.  1824. 

A  list  of  Premiums  to  be  distributed  at   the 
next  Exhibition,  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 
J|  Edit.  ylm.  Far. 

ON  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Brookville,  Montgomery  Co.  Mel. 
Dear  Sir, 


food,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Flan  - 
ders  ;  but  they  are  also  fed  upon  straw,  chiefly 
of  rye,  and  upon  oats  with  chopped  straw  in  eve- 
ry feed,  and  fl/Zfr  every  feed,  a  bucket  of  water, 
richly  whitened  with  rye,  or  oatmeal.  A  vessel 
of  this  composition  is  in  every  stable;  nor  are  the 
horses  suffered  to  have  any  other  drink.  The 
quantum  of  food  in  the  24  hours  for  each  horse, 
in  winter,  is  15  lb.  of  hay,  10  lb.  of  sweet  straw, 
aii'l  8  lb.  of  oats  ;  in  summer,  clover  is  substitut- 
ed for  hay  ;  the  other  feeding  remains  the  same  ; 
and  the  white  water  is  never  omitted  :  on  this 
they  place  a  chief  reliance.  The  allowance  of 
oats  is  but  moderate,  and  yet  the  horses  are  in 
superior  condition :  the  chopped  straw  contri- 
butes much  to  this,  in  converting  by  the  mastica- 
tion necessary,  every  grain  of  corn  to  nutriment. 
As  I  conceive  I  have  received  valuable  infor-|Tlie  use  of  it  is  so  universally  approved  through- 
mation,  very  frequently,  from  perusing  your  ex-""/  Flanders,  that  in  every  town  it  is  sold  by  re- 
cellent  work,  without  ever  offering  for  the  con-  *ail,  and  if  generally  adopted  with  us,  it  could  not 
siderationof  its  numerous  readers,' a  single  h'st,  '3'"-°  ""P''Ove  the  condition  of  the  working  horses, 
suggested  by  my  own  observation,  I  was  led  to  and  lessen  the  expense  of  their  provender, 
consider,  that  I  could  not  have  benefitted  in  this;  I»  Flanders,  a  farmer  will  work  fifty  acres 
way  so  much,  had  others  done  as  I  have.  Now,  with  two  horses  ;  and  by  the  regularity  of  his 
this  reflection  has  been  an  inducement  to  me,  toi^are  and  keep,  will  preserve  their  condition.  In 
state  for  information,  that  I  have  been  in  the' ^''^land,  the  great  wheat  farmer  of  Fingal,  upon 
practice  of  sowing  orchard  grass  seed  liberally,  ^  similar  extent,  will  keep  four  times  the  num- 
for  about  six  years,  during  which  time  my  ob-  ber,  fed  more  expensively,  but  not  so  judiciously, 
servatioiis  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions,  always  over-worked  and  always  poor.  Some  of 
to  wit— that  it  will  aff'ord  more  pasture  upon  t'^'^se  farmers,  upon  100  acres,  keep  sixteen  hor- 
giound,  in  a  moderate  state  of  improvement,  ses  in  their  employ,  and  there  have  been  instan- 
thaii  anv  other  grass  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  ces  of  three-fourths  of  that  number  being  lost 
perhaps,  is  in  part  owing  to  the  blades  continu-  '^»itliin  the  year  by  hardship  and  disease.  By 
ing  to  grow  on,  after  being  bitten  off,  without  fiese  means  the  i)rofits  of  a  farm  are  consumed 
having  to  shoot  out  again  from  the  root,  as  other  without  benefit  to  the  farmer  ;  and  what  would 
upiund  grasses  do.  That  it  is  not  liable  to  be  leasonably  support  and  enrich  him,  is  squandered 
thiown  out  by  the  frost,  but  continues  to  thicken  "PO"  supernumerary  horses.  This  sjjecial  cir- 
from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  form  an  excellent  cumstance  not  the  high  rent,  keeps  the  tenant 
-  sward.  That  a  farmer  who  will  save  his  own  in  indigence  and  difficulty.  If  landlords  interfer- 
seed,  can  supply  his  farm  with  it,  at  a  less  ex-  «^  t°  procure  for  their  tenantry  a  good  descrip- 
pense,  or  with  less  labour,  than  with  any  other  ^'on  of  working  horse,  and  encourage  them  to 
I  have  ever  known.  "se   him    properly,  and  feed  him  well,  it  would 

That  upon  good  land,  it  will  give  a  good  crop  tend  more  to  their  advantage  than  any  abatement 
of  hay,  (and  I  dont  know  of  any  grass  that  will  they  can  give.  Upon  the  farm  of  VoUandre,  the 
upon  poor  land.)  and  that  during  the  three  last  management  was  in  all  points,  to  be  approved  : 
summers,  I  have  had,  I  think,  a  fair  opportunity  economy  prevailed  in  every  respect,  except  in 
of  observing  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  'he  application  of  manure;  the  occupier  was  in 
being  much  less  liable  to  cause  the  slavering  dis-  comfort  and  affluence,  and  yet  his  rent  was  near 
temper  in  either  horses,  kine,  or  hogs,  having  at  ^Os.  by  the  plantation  acre,  and  his  taxes  triple 
the  season,  when  that  prevails,  repeatedly  turn-  those  of  the  Irish  farmer.  The  difference  is  to 
ed  my  stock,  from  grounds  affording  a  good  sup-  ^^  found  in  established  system,  skilful  manage- 
ply  of  clover,  timothy,  and  the  natural  grasses  n>ent,  and  unceasing  industry, 
of  the  country,  and  where  they  were  falling  ofT  Upon  the  farm  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
daily,  into  a  field  of  orchard  grass,  and  in  a  few  ing,  all  the  crops  yield  a  great  return — too  much 
hours,  the  disease  would  be  arrested,  and  very  so  to  be  stated  as  the  average  of  a  district  ;  the 
soon  a  manifest  improvement  take  place  in  their  succession,  however,  is  pretty  generally  the 
condition.     And  this  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  same. 

a  neighbour,  who  at  such  times,  particularly  du-  

ring  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  had  no  other 


resort,  but  to  feed  his  horses  on  grain,  every  day,, 
even  when  idle. 

Without  any  other  interest  than  that,  which 
every  friend  to  agricultural  pursuits  must  feel, 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  above  remarks, 
on  this  most  valuable  grass,  founded  on  actual 
experience  ;  and  thus,  to  throw  my  mite  of  in- 
formation, into  the  public  stock. 

AMOR  PATRLB. 


From  Kadciiff's  ylgriculture  of  Flanders. 
FORCE  OF  WORK.  HORSES  AND  MAN- 
NER OF  FEEDING. 
Eight  horses  perform  the  entire  work  of  the 
200  acres,  and  are  in  the  highest  possible  condi- 
tion. They  are  of  the  most  compact  kind  of 
Flemish  horse,  and  do  not  exceed  15 i  hands  in 
height ;  chiefly  roan  and  chesnut  in  color.  As 
the  banks  of  the  river  supply  good  hay,  in  this 
district  they  are  indulged  with  that  species  of 


The  answers  of  Mr.   Van  de  Foes,  President  of 
the  Coinmission  of  Agriculture  in  South  Hol- 


cow,  by  the  day,  tlie  week,  the  month,  the  year, 
upon  an  average  of  twenty  cows  ? 

J.  Forty  cows  well  fed,  and  well  taken  care  of, 
may  give  from  200  to  250  pints  of  milk*  by  the 
day,  during  the  entire  ye.;? . 

According  to  the  calculation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  South 
Holland,  one  good  cow  produces  TS  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  180  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  the  six  summer 
mofiths. 

Q.  5th.  How  are  the  cows  fed  in  summer  and 
in  winter  ? 

J.  In  summer  they  feed  in  the  pastures  daj- 
and  night :  in  winter,  they  are  fed  with  hay,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  grains  from  the  breweries,  cakes  of 
linseed,  bean-meal,  8cc.  &c. 

Q.  6th.  What  is  the  best  age  for  a  bull,  and 
why  ? 

A.  A  bull  well  kept,  well  fed  from  a  calf,  and 
of  good  blood,  is  fit  to  serve  cows  generally  at 
one  and  a  half,  or  two  years  old  ;  and  this  is  con- 
sidered the  best  age,  as  those  more  advanced  are 
heavy  and  wicked.  The  cow  served  by  an  aged 
bull  is  more  likely  to  miss  being  in  calf;  and  if 
impregnated,  is  more  liable  to  suffer  inconveni- 
ence with  respect  to  the  foetus. 

Q.  ~th.  \x.  what  age  are  the  bulls  sold  or  dis- 
missed ? 

J.  At  the  age  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half  years, 
they  are  replaced  by  younger  bulls. 

Q.  8th.  Isit  an  advantage  that  the  tails  of  cows 
should  be  tied  by  a  chord,  and  raised  high  up  .•" 
and  why  r" 

A.  Cleanliness  requires  that  their  tails  should 
be  fixed  in  this  manner,  otherwise  they  acquire 
dirt,  and  communicate  it  to  the  milkers. 

Q.  9th.  How  is  the  butter  made  ?  with  the  en- 
tire milk,  or  only  with  the  cream  .> — Is  it  some- 
times saved  with  sugar  and  saltpetre  ?— Is  it 
washed  ?— How  is  the  butter-milk  consumed  ? 

A.  In  the  greatest  part  of  Holland,  they  make 
butter  of  the  cream  only :  they  wash  it  ver\ 
much,  and  save  it  with  salt.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  butter-milk — what  is  not  sold,  serves 
to  fatten  pigs,  and  to  feed  calves. 

Of  the  skimraed-milk,  they  make  cheese  with 
a  material  called  Komyude  Kaas.  In  some  parts 
of  Holland,  where  less  butter  is  made,  they  make 
a  rich  cheese  with  the  entire  milk. 

Here  terminate  the  answers  of  Mr.  Van  de 
Poes,  which  relate  to  tlie  dairy.  In  the  Island  of 
Cadsand,  a  gentleman  very  willing  to  communi- 
cate, but  not  verscu  in  that  kind  of  information, 
mentioned  genenliy,  his  having  remarked,  that 
in  the  dairying  districts,  the  best  kept  cow-sta- 
bles, were  strictly  attended  to  in  point  of  cleanli- 
ness and  temperature.  He  spoke  of  having  drank 
coffee  with  the  cow-keeper  in  the  general  stable, 
in  winter  without  the  annoyance  off  cold,  of  dirt, 
or  any  offensive  smell. 

In  Flanders,  they  preserve  in  their  cow-stables 


land,  to  questions  of  the  Right  Honourable  S/rjthe  temperature  of  the  month  of  May. 


John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Kes/iecting  the  Dairy  of 
Mr.   Van  de  Foes. 

Q.  1st.  The  number  of  cows  > 

A.  Sixty-four  of  all  ages. 

Q.  2d,  How  is  the  milk  disposed  of?  in  mak- 
ing butter?  or  cheese  ?  or  feeding  veal? 

A.  The  total  produce  of  the  milk  is  sold  whole- 
sale, and  being  carried  to  the  Hague  in  copper 
vessels,  immediately  after  the  cows  are  milked, 
is  retailed  there  by  the  purchasers. 

Q.  3d.  What  is  the  most  profitable  manage- 
ment ? 


In  Mr.  Roper's  well-conducted  establishment, 
in  Ireland,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred 
cows,  the  thermometer  is  kept  at  sixty  degrees, 
and  it  is  considered,  that  any  variation  from  that 
temperature  tends  to  reduce  thequantity  of  milk. 

The  Reporter  regrets  extremely,  that  he  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  detailing  from  personal 
inspection,  the  practice  of  the  chief  dairies  in 
Holland. 


*   This,   on  an  average  of  the  Flemish  /tints, 
of  different  districts, luould  de  121  quarts  English 


\fier  day,  which,  from  forty  cows,  would  be  but 
A.  For  those  within  reach  of  great  towns,  the  about  three  quarts  from   each  cow.     7 his,  even 
most  profitable   mode  is  to  sell  the   milk  ; — hwt.fur  the  year  round,'seems  but  a  tr. fling  firoducc. 


for  those  at  a  distance,  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  more  productive. 

Q.  4th.  What  quantity  of  milk  is  given  by  one 


The  re/iorter  is  not  aware  whether  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  fiitit  of  Flandert  and  thai 
of  Che  Hague. 
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ON  THE  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVA- 
TION OF  ORCHARDS. 
From  that  valuable  ruork,  CoxE  on  Fruit  Trees. 
The  first  thing  to  be  determined  upon  in  the 
planting  ot  an  orchard,  is  the  proper  distance  ol 
the  trees:  if  a  mere  fruit  plantation  be  the  ob- 
ject, the  distance  may  be  small — if  the  cultivation 
of  grain  and  grass  be  in  view,  the  space  between 
the  trees  must  be  wider  :  at  thirty  feet  apart,  an 
acre  will  contain  forty-eight  trees;  at  thirty- 
five  feet,  thirty-five  trees;  at  forty  feet,  twenty- 
seven  trees ;  and  at  fifty  feet,  about  eighteen  to 
the  acre — these  are  the  usual  distances.  In  my 
own  plantations,  I  have  adopted  the  various  dis- 
tances according  to  the  depth  and  character  of 
the  soil;  about  two  thirds  of  the  ground,  com- 
prizing about  one  hundred  acres,  are  planted  at 
50  feet  ;  on  the  remaining  fifty  acres,  I  have 
tried  30,  35,  and  40fett ;  andasfar  as  could  be  con- 
veniently done,  I  have  planted  the  trees  of  small- 
est growth  on  the  lightest  soil :  taking  every  cir- 
cumstance into  consideration,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  that  forty  feet  is  the  most  eligible  distance 
for  a  farm  orchard. — It  will  admit  sufficient  sun 
and  air,  in  our  dry  and  warm  climate  ;  and  until 
the  trees  shall  be  fully  grown,  will  allow  of  a 
profitable  application  of  the  ground  to  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  and  grass. 

Much  trouble  will  be  saved,  and  much  accura- 
cy in  planting  will  be  ensured,  by  marking  the 
sites  of  trees  by  stakes,  previous  to  digging  holes. 
In  shallow  soils,  I  would  recommend  making  the 
holes  of  the  depth  of  two  spits  of  earth,  scatter- 
ing the  lower  spit  at  some  distance;  and  supply- 
ing its  place  by  an  equal  quantity  of  the  neigh- 
boring surface  earth — tlie  depth  of  the  hole 
must  depend  upon  that  of  the  sub-soil. 

An  eligible  mode,  which  I  have  practised  with 
success  in  a  l.irge  ])ortion  of  my  orchards,  on  the 
lighter  soils,  is  to  supply  the  place   of  the  stra- 
tum of  poor  earth,  by  one  or  two  loads  of  mea- 
dow mud,  ditch  banks,  or  good  surface  soil,  laid 
round   each  tree  after  planting  ;  ploughing  the 
ground   for  a  fallow  crop  the  next  spring,  when 
■the  nmd   has  become  completely  pulverised  by 
the  frost :  the  size  of  the  hole  should  be  sufficient- 
ly large  to  admit  a  spade  handle,  when  laid  ho- 
'  rizontally  in  the  bottom  ;  afibrding  ample  space 
for  the  expansion  of  the  roots  in  loose  rich  earth. 
Well  digested   compost  is   useful    round    newly 
planted  trees,   in  stiff'  or   cold   soils — both  lime 
uid  fresh  stable  manure,  I  have  found  prejudicial 
in  the  dry  and  hot  weather  of  summer  ;  the  lat- 
ter substance  is  also  frequently  a  cover  for  moles 
and  field  mice,  which  are  extremely  injurious  in 
winter,  to  trees  of  even  six  or  eight  years  old  in 
light  soils.     I  have  found  great  benefit  from  the 
application  of  every  kind  of  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, and  mixing  it  gradually  by  cultivation  with 
he  soil,  as  the  best  security   against  drought  in 
inmer,  and  vermin  in  winter. 
The  proper  season  for  planting,  will  be  found 
to   depend   on    a   variety    of    circumstances — in 
light  soils,  the  winter  settles  the  earth  round  the 
roots,  and  best  secures  them  against  the  drought 
of  the  following  season — it  is  a  time  of  leisure  to 
the  farmer,  and  aff"ords  an  early  selection  of  trees 
from  the  nursery.     In  stiff'  or  wet  soils,  I  should 
give  a  preference  to  spring  planting,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  equal — I  hare  planted  at  both 
seasons,  and  have  generally  found  that  care  and 
attention  ensured  a  correspondent  success  in  the 
growth  of  my  trees.     In  whatever  season  an  or- 
chard may  be  planted,  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  givi  n  to  extend  the  roots  in  every  direction  ; 
to  cut  off'  all   wounded  parts,  and  more  especial- 
ly, not  to  plant  too  deep  ;  this  I   believe  is  the 
common   error  of  inexperienced  planters  :  as  a 
geni'V.il  rulf-,  I  would   recommend  that  the  tree 
be  placed  in  the  orojiard  with  about  three  inches 


of  earth  over  the  upper  tier  of  roots,  which  will 
make  it  about  two  inches  deeper  than  it  stoo<l  in 
the  nursery  ;  that  the  tree,  after  being  partially 
covered,  should  be  well  shaken,  to  admit  the  fin- 
er particles  of  the  earth  among  the  fibrous 
roots,  and  that  it  be  well  settled  by  treading  the 
eai'th  around  it — with  these  precautions,  I  have 
never  found  the  necessity  of  stakes.  The  tops  of 
young  trees  should  never  be  shortened,  lest  it 
should  produce  a  growth  of  suckers :  1  would  re- 
commend in  preference,  that  they  be  thinned,  if 
found  too  heavy  :  if  the  trees  have  been  long  oat 
of  tlie  ground,  and  the  roots  have  become  shri- 
velled at  the  time  of  planting,  the  labor  of  pour- 
ing a  pail  full  of  water  round  each  tree,  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  success  it  will  ensure  in  their 
growth. 

The  looser  the  ground  is  kept  for  the  first,  and 
indeed  for  several  succeeding  years,  the  more 
certain  and  more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth  of 
the  orchard — in  the  luxuriance  and  color  of  the 
foliage  of  contiguous  plantations,  I  have  found 
every  stage  of  cultivation  strongly  marked  : 
those  orchards  which  have  been  two  years  under 
cultivation,  exhibit  a  striking  superiority  over 
those  which  have  been  but  one  year  under  the 
plough  ;  while  these,  in  their  turn,  surpass  the 
fields  in  clover  or  in  grain,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  size  of  the  fruit  :  when  clover  is  sown  in 
young  orchards,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dig- 
ging the  earth  for  about  three  feet,  at  the  root  of 
each  tree :  A  man  will  dig  round  one  hundred 
trees  in  a  day ;  the  trifling  loss  of  grass  and  la- 
bor, will  be  fully  remunerated  by  the  i.-nproved 
vigor  of  the  tree.  'When  the  ground  can  be 
s])ared  from  cropping,  foui-  or  five  furrows  on 
each  side  of  a  row,  will  be  found  a  most  eligible 
mode  of  promoting  the  growth  of  a  young  or- 
chard. 

All  fallow  crops  are  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  orchards,  at  every  early  stage  of  their 
cultivation — Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  vines,  are 
preferable  to  oats  or  barley  ;  and  these  again  are 
more  favorable  than  winter  grain  :  Buckwheat  is 
among  the  most  beneficial  crops  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  autumnal  growth  of  trees — Clover  is 
by  many  farmers  believed  to  be  injurious  to 
young  trees;  its  tendency  to  check  the  gi-owth 
of  trees  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  in  propir- 
tion  to  the  air  and  moisture  v/hich  its  greater 
or  less  vigorous  growth  may  keep  from  the  roots; 
light  and  heat,  appear  as  necessary  to  the  roots, 
as  to  the  branches  of  trees — clover,  while  it  oc- 
cupies the  ground,  must  prevent  cultivation  ;  so 
far  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  pernicious,  but 
probably  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
luxuriant  and  deeply  rooted  species  of  grass, 
absorbing  the  moisture,  and  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  soil  which  covers  the  roots  of 
small  trees.     In  the  arrangement  of  an  orchard, 


leaning  branches,  and  by  freely  pruning  the  lee- 
war4  side  of  the  tree. 

Moss  is  a  plant  produced  by  poverty  and  nc  • 
gleet;  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  trees,  and  should  be 
carefully  removed  :  this  can  be  readily  done,  by 
rubbing  the  trees  in  damp  weather  with  a  bone, 
or  the  back  of  a  knife  ;  good  cultivation  will 
generally  prevent  the  growth  of  moss — white- 
washing* the  stem,  not  only  cleanses  the  tree  of 
moss,  but  destroys  many  kinds  of  lice  very  inju- 
rious to  fruit  trees;  it  is  followed  by  a  cleanli- 
ness in  the  bark  after  it  has  been  dissolved  by 
rain,  and  promotes  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
tree  whenever  applied. 

*  For  reasons  against  this,  and  in  favour  of 
soap-washing,  see  American  Farmer,  No.  50. 

Edit.  Jm.  Far. 


both  convenience  and  beauty  will  result  from 
planting  each  kind  in  distinct  contiguous  rows 
Some  cultivators  pay  particular  attention  to  con 
tinuL-  in  the  orchard  the  aspect  the  treomaint,;intd 
in  the  nursery  :  I  have  sometimes  adopted  the 
practice,  without  much  confidence  in  its  efficacy  ; 
nor  can  I  think  it  probable,  that  trees  growing  in 
close  rows,  not  much  exposed,  in  the  nursery, 
can  by  any  habit  so  limited  in  its  duration,  be 
iff'ected  by  any  permanent  contraction  or  rigidity 
of  the  bark,  or  sap  vessels,  which  are  the  only 
eff'ects  I  have  ever  heard  ascribed  to  the  intiu 
ence  of  aspect,  on  the  stems  of  young  trees. 

The  prevalent  winds  of  our  climate,  are  from 
the  north-west :  in  light  soils,  their  violence  will 
sometimes  give  an  inclination  to  newly  planted 
trees  to  the  south-east:  this  may  easily  be  reme- 
died by  setting  up  the  trees  while  young  :  and 
when  they  have  attained  a  large  growth,  it  may  be 
overcome  in  a  great  degree,  by  cutting  off  the 


FROM    THE    EDINBURGH    FARMER  S    MAGAZINE. 

Ex/ieriments  in  Reajiing  Barley  at  different  Sta- 
ges in  its  progress  toiuarda  Rifieness. 
Some  observations  lately  circulated  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  regarding  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
proper  to  apply  the  sickle  to  corn  crops,  led  to 
an  experiment,  ot  which  the  following  is  a  detail. 
As  it  was  conducted  on  a  minute  scale,  it  may 
not  be  regarded  as  very  conclusive  ;  but  conside- 
rable pains  were  taken  in  endeavouring  to  equa- 
lise the  criteria  ;  and  such  an  experiment,  per- 
haps, aff'ords  facilities  for  this  which  an  exten- 
sive one  might  not  command,  as  a  slight  diff'er- 
ence  either  in  the  quality  of  soil,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  land,  or  in  other  obvious  circumstan- 
ces in  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  might  oc- 
casion error  greater  in  the  one  case  than  what  is 
likely  to  attend  the  other. 

A  particular  spot  in  a  field  of  barley  having 
been  selected  for  the  trial,  24  stalks  of  grain,  all 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  and  state  of 
advancement,  were  cut  close  by  the  ground  at 
diff'ereiit  jjeriods  ;  and.each  parcel,  being  tied  up 
and  labelled,  was  suspended  in  a  room.  The 
foUov/iug  are  the  dates  of  reaping,  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  plants  when  cut. 

Jti.gu.1t  nth. — 1st,  24  stalks. — The  ear  pretty 
well  filled,  but  soft  and  quite  green.  The  stem 
and  hose  also  green,  and  the  leaves  very  partially 
decayed. 

Jugust  \Stli.—2&,  24  Stalks.— The  ear  full 
and  plump,  but  still  green,  and  the  grain  soft 
and  pulpy,  so  that  it  separated  from  the  husk  on 
a  slight  pressure  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
The  stem  quite  green.  The  hose  withered  on 
the  lower  joint,  but  green  on  the  upper.  The 
leaves  almost  withered. 

August  25t/i.—3d,  24  Stalks.— The  ear.firm, 
and  with  its  awns  beginning  to  assume  a  vellow- 
ish  hue.  The  grain  doughy,  and  no  longer  to  be 
separated  from  the  husk  by  pressure  of  the  fin- 
gers. The  lower  part  of  the  stem<  turning  to 
straw  color  ;  the  upper  part  still  green,  ot  very 
little  changed.  The  upper  part  of  the  hose,  on 
the  side  towards  the  sun,  changed  to  straw  color. 
The  leaves  quite  withered. 

Sejitember  1st. — 4th,  24  Stalks. — Awns  quite 
withered!  Ear  straw  color,  with  a  remaining 
tinge  of  green.  The  hose  faded,  except  on  the 
upper  joint,  where  it  is  still  somewhat  green. 
The  stem  quick,  but  yellowish  at  the  foot,  and, 
immtdiatcly  below  the  ear,  nearly  changed  to 
straw  color.     The  grain  still  soft  and  doughy. 

Hi-litember  &lh. — 5th,  24  Stalks. — A  slight  tinge 
of  green  remaining  on  the  ear.  Part  of  the  hose 
still  quick.  The  stem  also  quick,  but  immedi- 
ately below  the  ear,  entirely  changed  to  straw 
color.  The  grain  still  soft,  and  easily  crushed  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb. 
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Sejitember  llt/t. — 6th,  24  Stalks. — Awns,   ear, 
stem   and  hose,  completely  straw  color.     Gra 
still  soft ;  but  the  field,  on  the  whole,  in  the  state 
of  ripeness  commonly   esteemed  sufficient  ;  and 
accoi'dingly  it  was  this  day  begun  to  be  reaped 

On  the  10th  of  October,  by  which  time  the 
parcels  were  properly  dried,  the  grain  was  care- 
fully rubbed  out,  and  subjected  to  an  operation 
equivalent  to  a  complete  winnowing,  each  parcel 
being  still  kept  separate  from  the  others. 

The  produce  of  No.  1.  was  found  shrivelled 
and  imperfect,  and  that  of  No.  2.  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  what  is  usually  dressed  from  good 
grain  by  the  fanner.  With  regard  to  these  two 
parcels,  it  is  obvious  they  were  cut  when,  with  a 
■view  to  weight  of  grain,  reapmg  would  be  impro- 
per. It  is  presumable,  from  their  appearance, 
that  they  would  both  vegetate ;  and  it  may  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  barley,  reaped  inj 
the  state  of  either  of  these  parcels,  might  safely; 
be  used  as  seed;  because,  it  so,  an  evident  ad-j 
vantage  would  arise  from  the  additional  value,! 
■which  the  consequent  preservation  of  its  juicesl 
would  give  to  the  straw,  while' perhaps,  as  seed,' 
the  grain  might  go  as  far  as  when  perfectly  ri- 
pened. 

The  produce  of  No.  3.  was  also  defective, 
being  what  is  termed  hungry,  and  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  light  grain  ;  but  it  was  not, 
upon  the  whole,  of  a  quality,  which  would  be 
considered  unmarketable. 

Nos.  4.  and  5.  had  the  appearance  of  maturi- 
ty, but  contained  more  light  grain  than  No.  6.  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a  crop  reaped 
in  the  state  in  wliich  they  were,  would  not, 
ceeieris  parabus,  prove  as  productive  as  one 
reaped  in  the  state  of  No.  6.,  although  it  may 
deserve  to  be  considered,  whether,  in  a  late  and 
precarious  season,  the  benefit  is  equal  to  the  risk 
of  delay  in  reaping,  after  the  crop  has  arrived  at 
the  state  of  No.  5. 

The  six  parcels  were  subjected  to  various 
tests,  by  measure  and  weight,  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining their  comparative  value  ;  and  the  re- 
sults appeared  to  warrantthe  following  statement 
of  their  relative  proportions. 

No.  1.  being  as  40 
No.  2.  Was  as  59 
No.  3.  —  as  77 
No.  4.  —  as  91 
No.  5.  —  as  89 
No.  6.    —     as  95 

A  greater  difference,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
noted  between  No.  5.  and  6.,  than  occurs,  in  a 
similar  space  of  time,  between  No.  4  and  No.  5  ; 
and  this  may  be  attributed,  partly  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  weather,  which  had  become  more 
favorable  for  a  week  before  No.  6.  was  reaped, 
than  it  had  been  previously,  and  partly  to  the 
accelerated  progress  towards  maturity  which  it 
is  supposed  crops  acquire  in  the  latter  stage  ot 
ripening.  It  appeared,  also,  that  although  No. 
6.  was  proportionally  heavier,  ufion  the  w/iole, 
than  No.  5.,  yet  this  parcel  contained  a  ccnside 
rable  portion  of  grains  equal  to  the  best  in  No. 
6.;  so  that  the  superiority  of  the  latter  seemed 
to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lighter  grains  in  the  period  between 
the  6th  and  the  11th  of  the  month.  If,  in  that 
period,  high  winds,  or  weather  otherwise  unfa 
vorable,  had  ensued,  the  consequence  might  have 
been,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  No.  5.,  and  to 
afford  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  delay  in  reap 
ing,  after  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  crop  has 
attained  maturity. 

Stoneha-ven,  October,  1823. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

FOOD    OF    ANIMALS. 

Although  temperature  appears  to  exercise  a 
very  powerful  controul  over  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  yet  is  likewise  indispen- 
s.ibly  necessary  that  they  be  provided  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  suitable  food.  When  this 
supply  is  deficient  in  quantity,  both  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  animals  are  altered.  The  frame 
becomes  diminished  in  stature,  its  symmetry  is 
marred,  and  its  feebleness  indicates  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  nourishment. 

The  dependence  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals  on  the  supply  of  nourishment,  is 
most  conspicuously  dis[)layed  in  those  species 
which  are  destined  to  feed  on  particular  kinds  of 
lood.  Thus  many  species  of  insects  are  restrict- 
ed in  their  eating  to  one  kind  of  plants,  or  are 
parasitical  on  one  species  of  animal.  The  distri- 
bution of  such  animals  is  thus  dependent  on  their 
food. 

Tne  same  remark  is  generally  applicable  to 
carnivorous  and  phytivoious*  animals.  But,  in 
ni^ny  species,  though  the  restriction  is  absolute 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  it  admits  of  a  consi- 
derable range  with  regard  to  the  variety  or  kind. 
Thus,  though  the  lion  is  restricted  to  flesh,  his 
cravings  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  carcase  of 
a  horse,  a  cow,  or  even  of  man.-  The  hog  in 
general  feeds  on  roots,  but  it  is  nut  confined  to 
those  of  one  kind  of  plants;  hence  it  can  subsist 
wherever  the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure. 

The  seasons  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
animals,  directly,  in  reference  to  their  tempera- 
ture, and,  indirectly,  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  their  food.  Thus,  the  insect  that  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  u  particular  tree,  can  only  enjoy  its 
repast  during  that  part  of  the  season  when  this 
tree  is  in  leaf.  How,  then,  is  life  preserved  dur- 
ing the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  ?  The  re- 
sources are  numerous.  It  either  exists  in  the 
form  of  an  unhatched  egg,  an  inactive  pupa,  in 
the  imago  state,  requiring  little  food,  or  actually 
becoming  torpid. 

The  birds  which  feed  on  insects  in  summer,  in 
this  climate,  are,  from  the  absence  of  this  kind 
ot  sustenance  in  winter,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food  during  that 
season.  Should  this  change  of  diet  be  un- 
suitable, migration  to  other  districts,  where  a 
proper  supply  can  be  obtained,  becomes  indis- 
pensably requisite. 

In  compliance  with  these  regulations,  we  ob- 
serve numerous  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes, 
accompany  the  shoals  of  heirings  in  their  jour- 
neys ;  and  the  grampus  and  seal  enter  the  mouths 
of  rivers  in  pursuit  of  the  salmon.  The  bats, 
which  feed  on  insects  in  summer,  could  not,  in 
this  country,  obtain  a  suitable  supply  of  food. 
Yet  the  race  is  preserved,  since  the  same  fall  of 
temperature,  which  is  destructive  to  insect-life, 
brings  on  their  winter-torpor. 

With  many  quadrupeds,  however,  and  even 
insects,  especially  the  bee,  where  migration  to 
more  fertile  districts  is  impracticable,  and  where 
torpidity  is  not  congenial  to  the  constitution, 
there  is  an  instinctive  disposition  to  be  provident 
of  futurity, — to  subject  themselves  to  much  la- 
bor, during  the  autumn,  when  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture are  scattered  so  profusely,  in  heaping  up  a 
treasure  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  a  win- 
ter, of  whose  accompanying  privations,  the  young 
at  least  are  ignorant.  The  quadrupeds  which 
possess  this*;or(«^  inclination  are  allphytivorous, 
and  belong  to  the  natural  tribe  of  gnaivers. 

Of  all  those  animals,  whose  industry  in  col- 
lecting and  wisdom  in  preserving  a  winter  store, 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  mankind,   the  bea- 


•  Maters  of  grass  and  vegetables. 


ver  stands  pre  eminently  conspicuous.  The  num- 
ber of  individuals  which  unite,  in  cutting  down 
timber  to  supply  their  storehouse,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  they  dispose  of  it,  in  order  lo 
make  it  serve  the  double  purpose  of  food  and 
shelter,  arc  equally  calculated  lo  excite  astonish- 
ment, but  as  we  rather  wish  to  confine  our  re- 
marks to  British  animals,  wherever  the  subject 
will  permit,  we  select  as  an  example  of  tnis 
kind  of  storing  propensity,  the  common  squirrel, 
( Sciurus  vulgaris. J  1  his  active  little  animal 
prepares  its  winter-habitation  among  the  large 
branches  of  an  old  tree.  After  making  choice  of 
the  place  where  the  timber  is  beginning  to  decay, 
and  where  a  hollow  may  be  easily  formed,  it 
scoops  out  with  its  teeth  a  suitable  magazine.  In- 
to this  storehouse,  acorns,  nuts,  and  other  fruits, 
are  industriously  conveyed,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed. This  granary  is  held  sacred  until  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  has  limited  the  range 
of  its  excursions,  and  consequently  diminished 
its  opportunities  of  procuring  food.  It  then  be- 
gins to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  industry,  and  to  live 
contentedly  in  its  elevated  dwelling. 


MAGNOLIA.— MAGNOLIA. 

J^'atural  order,  Coadunatx.    Magnolie,  Juss. 
A  genus  of  the  Polyandria  Polygijnia  class. 

[We  have  received  for  distribution,  another  sup- 
ply of  magnolia  seed,  from  Air.  Rowand  of 
Carolina.  Our  friends  are  to  understand,  that 
these  are  not  seed  of  the  common  magnolia,  to 
be  found  in  swampy  grounds  in  Maryland,  that 
is  the  swamp  magnolia,  glauca,  sometimes  cal- 
led swamp  laurel,  or  swamp  sassafras,  a  com- 
paratively diminutive  shrub,  which  seldom 
grows  to  the  height  of  more  than  15  or  20  feet  ; 
the  magnolia  grandiflora,  is  the  one  described' 
below  by  Philips,  an  English  author,  who  has 
added  so  much  to  the  stock  of  elegant  literature, 
and  botanical  knowledge,  by  giving  ns,  in  the 
most  entertaining  form,  the  natural  history  of 
forest  trees,  culinary  vegetables,  shrubs,  &c.] 

Edit,  Am.  Far 

"  Columhus  shew'd 

Tlie  western  world  toman." 


ot 


If  we  except  the  general  deluge  and  the  origin 
Christianity,   the  discovery  of  America   mav 


may 


be  considered  the  most  important  evei.t  that  has 

been  recorded  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

it  has  discovered  to  us  an  immense  teiritory  of 
land;  a  people  whose  habits  and  minds  were 
new  to  us;  it  exhibited  unknown  animals,  and 
afforded  us  vegetables  no  less  novel  than  numer- 
ous. It  has  had  the  eflFect  of  a  new  creation  ; 
new  wants  have  arisen,  and  new  inventions  have 
sprung  up  to  gratify  them. 

I' Then  commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant ;  the  big  warehouse  built ; 
Raised  the  strong  crane  ;  choaked  up  the  loaded 

street 
With  foreign  plenty;  and  thy  stream  O  Thames' 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  .najestic,  king  of  floods' 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort." 

Thomson, 
The  shrubs  of  the  new  world  have  been  trans- 
planted into  our  gardens,  and  the  forest  trees  of 
America  rear  their  heads  in  our  woods;  whilst, 
in  return,  we  have  planted  colonies  on  the  new- 
ly discovered  shores,  who  have  reared  their  na- 
tional constitution  and  laws  with  such  care,  that 
it  may  probably  be  found  thriving  there  in  us 
purity  when  time  and  corruption  shall  have  de- 
stroyed the  parent  trunk. 


N'o.  51.] 
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The  magnolia  ffrandifhriiy  or  laurel  leaved 
magnolia,  is  a  native  ot'  that  part  of  America 
which  has  been  named  Florida,  from  the  beauti- 
ful plants  with  which  it  abounds  ;  and  when 
growing  in  its  native  soil,  the  magnolia  is  es 
teemed  the  most  beautiful  tree  known ;  it 
reaches  from  90  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  is 
clothed  with  an  evergreen  leaf  of  the  ntost  lucid 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of  a  russet  tint 
beneath.  The  shape  is  nearly  that  of  the  com- 
mon laurel  leaf,  but  much  larger ;  and  being 
agi'eeahly  waved  on  the  edge,  it  has  not  the  heavy 
and  stiff  appearance  of  the  laurel  leaf,  although 
the  consistency  is  the  same.  It  is  sessile,  and 
placed  without  order  on  every  side  of  tlie 
branches.  The  flowers  ajipearfrom  June  to  Sep- 
tember, during  which  time  they  perfume  the 
air  for  a  considerable  distance  round  with  the 
most  agreeable  odour,  which  at  one  moment  re- 
minds us  of  the  jasmine  or  lily  of  the  valley,  and 
the  next  of  the  violet  mixed  with  the  apricot. 

During  the  last  summer  we  saw  a  fine  tree  of 
this  description  in  the  exotic  gardeusof  M  Bour- 
seau.  Rue  Monl  Blanc,  in  Paris,  which  scented 
the  whole  of  that  elegant  plant.ition. 

We  have  also  seen  a  most  noble  magnolia  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Priory,  near  Ryde,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  which,  we  were  then  told, 
often  wafted  its  delightful  fragance  to  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  distance.  The  flowers  are  produc- 
ed at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  so  large 
as  to  measure  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  composed  of  eight  or  ten  petals, 
narrow  at  their  base,  but  broad,  rounded,  and  a 
little  waved.  They  spread  open  like  a  tulip,  and 
Jiave  the  appearance  of  white  kid  leather  more 
than  of  a  vegetable  substance.  In  its  native 
country  this  tree  begins  to  flower  in  May,  and 
gives  out  a  succession  during  the  whole  summer, 
so  that  the  woods  are  constantly  perfumed  with 
its  odour.  The  pencil  can  give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  splendour  of  this  beautiful  tree,  which 
defies  the  pen  altogether  to  describe  its  charms  ; 
its  Waves  are  more  glossy  than  those  of  the  laurel 
aiid  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  about 
three  inches  in  breadth,  with  a  softness  on  the 
underside,  that  gives  great  variety  to  the  foliage. 
The  young  branches  are  of  a  fine  purplish  brown, 
and  whence  each  spray,  for  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  is  holding  up  its  petaled  vase,  as  if  to 
offer  incense  to  the  sun  that  nourishes  its  fruit,  a 
massof  beauty  is  composed,  that  rivals  the  proud- 
est work  of  man. 

The  fruit  of  the  magnolia  is  seated  in  the  flow- 
er in  a  manner  similar  to  the  strawberry,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  strobile  or  cone,  composed 
of  many  capsules,  each  of  which,  when  perfect, 
contains  two  scarlet  seeds.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  fruit  has  ever  matured  its  seed  in  this 
country,  though  we  have  seen  some  old  plants 
that  have  formed  strobiles  of  considerable  size. 

This  splendid  plant  received  the  title  of  mag- 
nolia from  Plumier,  who  so  named  it  in  honor  of 
Pierre  Magnoi,  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Montpelier,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
plants. 

Sir  John  Colliton  is  thought  to  have  reared  the 
first  plant  of  this  kind  in  England,  at  Exmouth, 
in  Devonshire,  some  time  prior  to  1737.  It  was 
unknown  to  Mr.  Miller,  in  17:24,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Gardener's  and 
Florist's  Dictionary  ;  but  in  a  later  edition,  he 
mentions  that  there  were  a  great  many  plants  in 
Englard  before  the  year  1739,  but  the  severe 
winter  of  that  year  destroyed  most  of  the  young 
ones.  He  also  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  pretty 
large  plant  which  was  apparently  killed  by  the 
severe  wintei  ot  1739  40,  Ijut  that  he  cu>  it  do  vn 
after  Midsummer,  and  that  it  shot  up  again  the 


year  following.  Wc  notice  this  circumstance 
more  particularly,  because  in  case  of  si  in  ilar  ac- 
cidents, gardeners  may  not  l)e  too  hasty  in  grub- 
bing n\y  the  roots.  The  magnolia  is  generally 
injured  most  by  the  early  frost,  as  the  evtrpmi 
ties  of  the  younir  si.'-"'-  -"C  then  tender. 

Hi'  oracc  the  Dwke  of  Richmond  has  two  of 
the  finest  standard  magnolia  grandiftora  trees  in 
this  country,  at  his  seat  at  Goodwood  in  Sussex 
one  of  which  at  si.x  inches  froin  the  ground, 
girths  tiirec  feet  one  inch,  and  at  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  two  feet  five  inches  ;  at  about  five 
feet  from  the  earth  it  divides  into  branches 
forming  a  very  beautiful  head  ;*.'.out  twenty-three 
feet  in  height.  The  other  is  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  measures  four  feet  in  circumference 
at  fourteen  inches  fiom  the  ground  :  these  trees 
flower  abundantly  every  year.  Tlie  time  of  their 
having  been  planted  cannot  be  now  correctly  as- 
certained. 

The  magnolia  should  occupy  a  situation  shel 
tered  from  the  north  and  north-cast  winds,  but 
fully  exposed  to  the  south  or  south  west  sun.  It 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  sea-air,  when  the  situation 
is  not  exposed;  and  the  soil  congenial  to  this 
tree  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  rather  dry  than  moist 

From  the  great  rarity  and  extreme  beauty  of 
this  tree,  we  think  it  deserving  of  more  care  than 
is  generally  bestowed  on  it,  so  as  to  secure  it 
from  the  frost,  and  which  might  easily  be  done 
by  placing  blocks  of  wood  in  the  earth,  with  mor- 
tices in  them,  into  which  poles  might  be  fixed,  and 
a  frame  or  wire-work  thrown  over,  to  lay  mats  or 
other  covering  on  during  the  inclement  nights. 
Tall  evergreens,  of  the  darkest  foliage,  form  the 
most  projjcr  back  ground  for  this  tree. 

Our  nurserymen  raise  these  trees  from  seeds, 
which  are  sown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  old  hot 
beds  of  tanners'  bark. 

We  have  now  eighteen  species  of  this  plant, 
nine  of  which  are  natives  of  North  America, 
and  nine  belong  to  India,  China,  or  Japan  ;  and 
should  we  be  able  to  naturalize  them  so  as  to  en 
dure  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  as  the  common 
tulip  tree  has  been  made  to  do,  they  cannot  fail 
of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  orna 
ments  of  the  shrubbery. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS 
From  late  numbers  of  the  London  Farmers'  Jour 
nal,  received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far- 
mer. 

ANSWER  TO  X.  Y  's  QUERY. 

Castle  Bay  Park ,  jXov.  5,   1823. 
Sir — Having  perused  your  letter  in  The  Far- 
mers' Journal  of  the   3d   ult.  I   beg  leave  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  any  description  of  cut  straw  will 
ije  a  good   substitute  for  hay,  provided  you   mix 
oilcake  along  with  it.     Or  cut  oats  in  the  straw, 
and  turnips   will  be  excellent  feed  for   fattening 
beasts,  without  any  thing  else. 
I  remain.  Sir, 
Yourobedient  humble  servant, 
JOHN  BROWN 
P.  S.  Being  short  of  hay  in  general  myself,  I 
speak    from    experience.     Let    the   cattle    have 
what  cut  straw,  fvc.  they  will  eat,  three  times  a 
day,  and  drink  plenty  of  water. 

METHOD  OF  CURING  THE  FOOT- 
HALT,  &c. 
A  ear  Banbury,  Mov.7,  1823. 
Sir — Your  having  treated   so  largely  on   the 
foot  halt  in  sheep,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
any    remarks  of   mine,  only   my   mode   of  cure, 
.vliich  is  shoit.     I  once  had  a  flouk  of  aged  down 
ewes  feeding  on  pasture,  and  was  quite  in  Pastor's 


case,  having  a  score  bad  together,  and  tried  al- 
most'.ill  the-  nostrums  you  have  enumerated; 
butter  of  antimony,  1  remember,  made  matters 
worse  ;  some  had  lost  their  clir.vs  ;  at  last  a  per- 
,..>..  a..oc,;.pa  tiiom  I  ill  t!ic  Uritt  placc,  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  cut  the  unsound  i>art  from  the  sound, 
till  the  Ijlood  starts,  then  take  a  small  pot  or 
oyster  shell,  put  a  small  quantity  of  s7y(v<  oil, 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  more  drojjs  or 
less  of  vitriol,  according  to  the  badness  of  the 
foot;  stir  up  the  oil  and  the  vitriol  together  with 
aflat  stick,  directly  spreading  it  over  the  part  af- 
fected ;  the  mixtnte  is  best  made  fresh  for  every 
foot;  after  dressing  turn  them  upon  dry  p.isture  ; 
if  not  at  hand  in  a  dry  hovel,  !kc,  for  an  hour  or 
two  ;  after  a  weejj  or  ten  days,  look  them  over 
again  ;  those  that  are  not  quite  well,  dress  as 
above  directed,  and  you  will  find  them  cured. 

As  several  of  your  correspondents  complain  of 
a  distempei' amongst  their  pigs,  I  have  annexed 
a  receipt  of  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  in  the 
farming  line  upwards  of  fifty  years: — "For  the 
garjet  in  hogs — madder  1  oz.  ;  diapente  i  oz.  ; 
turmerick  i  oz.  ;  brimstone  A  oz."  This  is  suf- 
ficiei\t  for  a  large  hog;  little  pigs,  three,  four, 
or  five. 

If  you  think  these  worthy  of  insertion  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 
I  remain  your  constant  reader. 

A  FARMER. 

jly  To  start  Che  blood  can  be  of  no  service.— 
Our  correspondent  may  observe  that  his  oils  dif- 
fer but  little  from  the  composition  we  proposed. 
'I rain  oil  is  recommended  for  cheapness;  for 
from  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  with 
the  vitiiol,  the  mixture  becomes  iirecisely  the 
same. — Edit.  Lon.  Fur  Jour, 

RECEIPT  FOR  POISONING  RATS  AND 
MICE 
Haiffh  Hall,  near  IVakefield,  Xov.  7,  1823. 

Sir — 111  consequence  of  many  enquiries  lately 
made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving  corn 
stalks  from  vermin,  I  beg  you  will  insert  in  your 
Journal  the  following  receipt  for  poisoning  rats 
and  mice,  which  was  purchased  of  the  renowned 
Mawson,  of  Eckup,  near  Leeds,  for^lO,  and  is 
now  used  with  great  success  by  several  person,s 
who  get  a  good  livelihood  by  it,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Pontefract,  &c. 

For  enticing  rats  and  mice — take  ten  table 
spoonsful  of  oaimeal  and  one  table  spoonful  of 
common  raw  sugar,  which  must  be  well  rubbed 
together  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  laid  three 
nights  on  the  decline  of  the  moon  on  bits  of  slate, 
where  these  vermin  frequent.  On  the  fourth 
night  the  poison  must  be  laid,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Take  ten  table  spoonsful  of  oatmeal  and 
one  of  raw  sugar  as  before,  and  rub  it  well  to- 
gether;  then  add  two  table  spoonsful  of  white 
mercury  in  powder,  which  must  be  very  well 
pounded  together  a  second  time  ;  then  put  a  table 
spoonful  of  clean  water  into  a  bottle,  and  drop  ii 
regularly  over  the  whole,  and  mix  it  again,  a 
third  time,  very  well  together;  the  water  i,s 
merely  to  take  ofT  the  dustiness  of  the  mercury, 
which  gets  Into  the  nostrils  of  the  animals  and 
prevents  their  eating  it. 

It  is  advisable  to  confine  dogsandotheranimals 
the  night  the  poison  is  laid,  and  to  take  it  away 
the  next  morning,  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
poison  should  be  kept  in  a  bladder 

I  remain.  Sir,  yoar's  truly, 

JOHN  WOOLLIN. 

Polar  Expedition. — We  understand  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  oi  the  Admiralty  to  commission 
the  Discovery  Ships  for  .mother  voyage  to  the 
Polar  Seas,  with  this  diff'erence,  that  their  route 
is  now  to  be  by  Behring's  Straits,  whence  they 
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will  sail  eastward.     The  distance  which  must  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the  same  disappointment 
traversed  before   ttiev  can  well  be  said  to  com-  will  happen  from  bulls  highly  fed  on  o;Y  c«^T,  par- 
mence  proceeding  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  ticularly  yearlings? 
and  the   con>LiciiieiU  difRinlty   of  reserving   thei  C. 

necessary  supplies,  has  nuiicrto  b^pn  tlij?  oi>cta..L  __  ___    ,  

cle  to  the  attempt  by  this  passage.     This  latter  ^j^g^yj-j^  ^q  -p^j,  ^^^^^  ^N  FEEDING 
impediment  it  is  now   proposed   to  obviate,  by,  BULLS    SIGNED  C        ^'-"-"j-""-' 

sending  a  supernunicrary  vessel,  laden  with  ne-:  '   /_^„^(j„    Aov  21    1823 

cessaries,  which  will  iirobably  accompuny  them,;     SiR-It  is  not  the  quality  of  food  that  is  given 


to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kamschatkaii  coast. 
Captain  Parry  is  again  to  take  the  command. 

Etiquette. — Barrow  states,  that  the  visiting 
ticket  sent  by  the  Governor  of  pe-tche-Iee  to  the 
British  Ar,  bassador,  was  crimson  paper,  and  of 
such  dimensioi:s,  that  a  roon^  of  moderate  size 
might  have  been  papered  with  it  ' 

God  and  my  Countrtj. — The  common  question 
asked  a  criminal,  viz.  How  he  will  be  tried  ?  is 
improperly  answered,  says  Harrington,  in  his 
work  on  the  statutes,  Bxj  God  and  my  Country. 
It  originally  must  have  been  By  God  or  my 
Country — that  is,  either  by  ordeal  or  by  jury  ; 
for  the  question  asked  supposes  an  option  in  the 
prisoner,  and  the  answer  is  meant  to  assert  his 
innocence,  by  declining  neither  sort  of  trial. 

ON  A  WONDERFUL  VEGETABLE. 
Somersetshire,  A'ov.  15.  1823 

Sir — A  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal copies  from  the  Bath  Journal  the  following 
account  of  Ca;sarian  kale : 

"  This  valuable  and  most  excellent  vegetable 
v9ill  soon  rank  high  in  cultivation  and  esteem,  there 
being  no  species  of  vegetables  in  this  country 
resembling  this  prolific  plant  during  the  winter, 
particulai'ly  in  severe  frosts  and  deep  snows. — 
When  other  green  fodder  for  cattle  cannot  be 
had,  this  plant,  from  its  elevation,  growing  to 
four  or  five  feet,  and  its  natural  hardne'ss,  yields 
abundant  and  successive  supplies,  which  is  an 
important  desideratum.  The  mode  of  using  it 
for  cattle  is,  by  cutting  off  the  large  leaves  as 
wanted,  when  a  regular  succession  takes  place 
continually  through  the  winter.  Very  early  in 
spring,  previously  to  most  other  vegetables,  it 
produces  vast  numbers  of  large  delicious  sprouts 
for  the  table,  equal  in  sweetness  to  asparagus,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  produce  two  crops.  Cows 
fed  on  this  plant  give  a  greater  quantity  of  milk, 
and  the  butter  is  richer  than  when  fed  on  any 
other  vegetable  :  a  matter  also  of  great  utility  is, 
that  of  its  comforting  and  cheering  qualities  in 
feeding  of  ewes  in  winter,  whilst  suckling  house 
lambs.  Ci;lture — sown  in  spring  or  beginning  of 
summer,  broadcast,  and  transplanted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  feet.  When  sown  with  tur- 
nips, it  answers  an  admirable  purpose,  as  tew 
crops  are  more  subject  to  fail  than  that  of  tur- 
nips ;  whereas,  Ca:sarian  kale  may  be  depended 
on  ;  it  is  so  prolific  and  hardy  that  it  will  vegetate 
in  almost  any  soil  or  climate,  and  prosper  even 
in  the  shade  of  fruit  or  other  trees." 

If  we  can  rely  on  the  above  account,  itdeserves 
attention  ;  but  1,  as  one  of  your  numerous  readers 
who  believe  nothing  authentic  on  such  subjects 
but  what  comes  from  you,  beg  your  account  of  it 
and  its  best  mode  of  culture. 

I  am.  Sir,  a  well  wisher  to  your  useful  Journal, 

B.  M. 

QUERY  ON  FEEDING  BULLS. 

Homcrsetshire,  Aox\  12,  1823. 
Sir — Several  of  my  acquaintance  who  have 
procured  high  bred  bulls,  of  different  breeds, 
having  had  cause  to  complain  of  their  want  of 
issue,  have  learned,  that  it  is  from  the  bulls  be 
ing  highly  fed  on  Corn  and  Turnifis  (as  they 
mostly  are  when  made  up  for  sale.)     1  shall  be 


to  bulls,  which  prevents  their  having  issue,  but 
an  unlortunate  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  in 
and-in  system  of  breeding,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  most  fatal  extent,  particularly  in  what 
are  called  '' improved  short  horns  :"  all  sprung, 
male  and  female,  from  Mr.  Charles  Ceilings' 
bull  Fa-uourile,  and  continued  through  his  de- 
scendants from  the  year  1794  to  the  present  time. 
(See  Coates's  herd  book  of  short  horned  cattle.) 
The  weakness  of  constitution,  and  consequent 
great  mortality  of  calves,  at  this  time,  may,  as 
assuredly,  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN   HALL, 
Of  Little  Marshall,  near  Exeter,  a  Breeder 
of  Sockburn  short  horns. 

Oil  Gas. — At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Gas  Com- 
pany at  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday  se'nnight.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said,  that  he  had  now  had  three 
months'  experience  of  oil-gas  light  in  his  house 
at  Abbotsford,  and  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant,  more  use- 
ful, safe,  and  economical.  He  was  sure  the  ex- 
pence  was  not  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  had 
formerly  cost  him  for  oil  and  candles.  The  light 
itself  was  greatly  superior,  was  extremely  clean- 
ly, saved  much  trouble  to  servants,  and  did  not 
produce  the  least  smell,  or  the  least  injury.  Not 
only  could  it  be  used  in  kitchens  and  dining- 
rooms,  but  it  was  extremely  useful  in  bed-rooms, 
where  a  flame  could  be  kept  up  during  the  whole 
night  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
which  could  be  enlarged  to  a  powerful  light  in  an 
instant  at  any  hour  when  wanted.  It  was  also  ve- 
ry safe,  at  least  was  much  s  fei- than  common  lights, 
it  was  not  carried  from  place  to  place  as  common 
lights  were  ;  and  unless  combustibles  were 
brought  to  it,  no  danger  could  arise.  The  light 
was  indeed,  so  convenient,  cheap,  and  delightful, 
that  were  it  once  introduced,  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  used  within  two  years,  in  every  private 
house  in  Edinburgh. 

FACTS  RELATIVE  TO   FELLING 
TIMBER. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Brookvtlle,  3d  month,  5th,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  Sth  mo.  (August,)  1820, 
I  cue  two  gum  poles,  say  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  but  end,  for  the  purpose  of  sight- 
ing, in  laying  off  furrows  in  my  rye  field,  to 
sow  grass  seeds  and  plaster  by.  When  the  work 
was  done,  the  poles  were  left  where  last  used, 
and  one  of  them  at  least  fell,  on  a  rich  spot  of 
land,  where  1  suppose,  during  the  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  around  it  the  following  summer, 
it  was  placed  under  circumstances  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  rot,  as  could  well  be. 

Nearly  twelve  months  after,  that  is  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Sth  month  (August,)  1821,  I  was  pas- 
sing by  the  spot,  and  took  it  up,  when  to  my  as- 
tonishment, I  found  no  appearance  of  decay 
about  it,  not  even  in  the  bark.  I  then  laid  it  on 
the  fence,  and  immediately  set  to  work,  and  cut 
about  fifty  poles,  of  which  there  was  an  equal 
proportion  _of  gum,  white   oak,  black   oak,  and 


Spanish  oak,  and  hickory  ;  these  poles  would 
average  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  thickness 
at  the  but  end,  and  perhaps,  about  thirty  five 
feet  in  length,  and  were  laid  on  what  we  call  a 
trunnel  fence,  as  riders. 

I  continued  to  examine  the  small  pole,  first 
spoken  of,  frequently  cutting  it  with  my  knife, 
and  trying  to  break  it  by  holding  one  end  of  it  in 
my  hand,  putting  the  other  on  the  ground,  and 
placing  my  foot  in  the  middle.  But  it  remained 
periectiy  sound,  until  sometime  during  the  last 
summer.  I  brought  it  to  the  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  it  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  I  had  spoken  of  the  circumstance,  and 
where  it  was  ere  long,  transierredfrom  the  place 
where  I  had  lodged  it,  to  the  kitchen  fire,  or  the 
oven,  which  circumstance  I  very  much  regretted, 
as  1  cannot  so  soon  know  hew  long  a  gum  pole 
will  last,  when  cut  at  that  season  of  the  year. — 
;it  isnow  time  to  say,  that  the  large  poles  cut  in 
the  8th  month,  (August,)  1821,  all  appear  to  be 
peri'ecUy  sound,  even  the  bark  seems  to  have 
suffered  little  or  no  decay,  and  is  in  many  instan- 
ces leaving  tiie  wood  so  hard,  that  it  is  a  cuiiosi- 
ty.  The  bark  on  some  of  the  poles  gives  them  a 
singular  appearance,  detaching  itself  af  one 
'point,  and  curling  round,  forming  something  like 
small  hoops.  The  hickory  has  suffered  a  little 
by  the  worm,  but  none  of  the  i-est.  If  these  re- 
marks are  considered  worthy  of  notice,  so  far  as 
to  be  worth  publishing,  and  should  in  that  event, 
I  induce  others  to  make  further  experiments  on 
[this,  (as  I  conceive,)  important  subject,  I  have 
I  no  doubt,  but  discoveries  will  be  made,  which 
iwill  prove  valuable  to  many  of  us. 
i  AMOR  PATRI/E. 

[The  whole  case  is  confirmatory  of  the  facts 
and  opinion  ..dvanced  by  Col.  Pickering,  as  to 
the  best  time  of  felling  timber,  with  a  view  to 
its  durability.  Yet  the  general  impression  i.s 
that  timber,  cut  when  the  sap  is  up,  will  speedi- 
ly decay^and  the  practice  accordingly  is,  in 
most  cases,  to  cut  timber  in  mid  winter — in  the 
"dark  of  the  moon  in  February,"  v,  here  di.r  ibiyrty 
isan  object.  Our  surprise  is,  in  this  case  that  dec.  y 
was  not  greater,  in  consequence  of  leaving  the 
bark  on.  But  why  has  not  the  writer,  who  is  an 
observing  farmer,  and  not  afraid  of  the  labour, 
taken  the  pains  to  cut  other  poles  of  the  same 
wood,  and  of  the  same  size,  at  different  .seasona 
and  subjected  them  to  the  same  temperature, 
and  the  same  exposure  ?  that  would  at  once  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  certain  facts  from  which 
useful  and  practical  results  might  be  drawn.] 

Jidit.  Am.  J'ar. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

^  %lANUFACrURES.  • 
Sir — With  respect  to  manufactures,  and  your 
correspondent  Ruris  Consultus,  or  some  such  un- 
farmer  like  name,  I  must  let  you  know,  that  I 
am  a  practical  farmer  of  a  thousand  acres,  and 
was  a  manufacturer  of  some  thousand  yards  per 
annum,  of  homespun,  till  the  effect  of  the./f«u?;- 
cial  tariff' of  1816,  cutting  the  nation,  (farmers, 
merchants,  and  all,)  over  the  backs  of  the  poor 
manufacturers,  cut  me  out  of  S20,000,  in  a  few 
years  afterwards — put  my  building  and  machine- 
ry,* in  "  dry  dock,"  to  rot — and  sent  my  300 
head  of  merinos"  to  bleed  and  die,  for  the  good  of 
the  treutsury  !  And  though  my  motto  has  been 
that  of  the  brave  and  persevering  Lawrence, 
using  the  French  pronunciation,  "  dont  give  up 
the   shee/i,"  yet  I   have  scarcely  crooked  horns 


*   The  mindmitl,  that  goes  by  water," — Hen. 
J.  Randolph. 
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enough  left,  should  the  new  taiitF  set  me  "  "^ 
wool  gatliering"  again,,  to  begin  a  flock  with. — 
I  was  fool  enough  to  think,  that 

Genius  and  talents,  often  fail. 
But  perseverance  will  prevail. 

And  had  I  not  tacked  ahi/i,  and  left  John  Bull 
victorious,  I  should  have  gone  to  "  Davy  Jones' 
locker,"  like  poor  Lawrence  himself.  Indeed, 
it  ^Imost  broke  my  heart,  any  how,  to  see  that 
though  we  could  mawl  him  on  the  ocean,  our 
helmsmen  (rather  landsmen)  would  let  him  mur- 
der us  in  our  workshops,  and  nearly  starve  us  on 
•ur  farms. 

You  published  a  few  weeks  back  a  wee  ex- 
tract from  "  the  Crisis,"  addressed  to  president 
Monroe.  If  your  correspondent  will  read  that 
pamphlet,  it  may  save  him  much  ink-shed,  for 
he  appears  to  nie,  to  write  more  to  convince  him- 
self, than  others.  If  he  has  read  it,  and  will 
still, write  on,  I  am  sure,  it  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  stop  him. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  publish  this,  be- 
cause it  is  original,  though  I  fear  you  may  con- 
sider the  style  as  too  original  for  the  gravity  of 
your  useful  and  instructive  columns. 

PHILO-H.\MILTON. 
Frederick  County,  Md.  Feb.  22,  1824. 


"llild  Geese. — When  wild  geese  are  tamed, 
they  will  join  with  a  flock  of  domestic  geese,  but 
at  the  usual  time  o*'  migration,  are  very  apt  to 
join  any  flock  which  approches  nearthem  in  their 
passage." — IWil/iamson's  Hist.  Vt./i.  136. 

A  number  of  years  since,  a  farmer  in  Massa- 
chusetts shot  at  a  flock  of  wild  geese  that  was  pas- 
sing over  to  the  south,  and  broke  the  wing  of  one  of 
them.  He  kept  and  domesticated  the  goose,  un- 
til it  was  apparently  as  tame  as  any  one  from  our 
common  flocks.  The  ensuing  spring  he  neglect- 
ed to  clip  her  wings,  and  she  flew  away  in  a  flock 
that  was  passing  to  the  north,  and  he  conceived 
her  lost.  The  next  autumn,  however,  when  a 
very  large  flock  was  returning  to  the  south,  eleven 
detached  themselves  and  alighted  in  the  farmer's 
yard.  They  proved  to  be  one  old  and  ten  young 
ones.  The  old  was  the  same  that  left  him  in  the 
spring. — Hat-tford  Mercury. 

Vegetable  Milk- — In  addition  to  the  vegetable 
bread,  vegetable  butter,  and  cabbage  tree,  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent  travellers, 
we  now  learn  by  the  Gazette  de  Santa  of  the  25th 
July  last,  that  M.  de  Humboldt  has  discovered 
in  that  region  a  tree  which  abundantly  affords  a 
milky  juice,  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  milk 
of  animals,  and  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  liquid,  which  was  drank  by  Humboldt,  is  sta- 
ted to  be  derived  from  the  /lalo  de  leche,  or  da 
vaca,  a  tree  which  grows,  abundantly  in  the  moun- 
tains above  Periquitto  to  the  north-east  of  Mara- 
cay,  a  village  to  the  west  of  Caraccas,  The 
milk  possesses  the  same  physical  qualities  as 
that  of  the  cow,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
it  is  a  little  viscous:  it  has  the  same  taste  also 
as  cows'  milk. — £v.  Post. 

Fire  firoof  and  Jt'ater  /iroof  Cement. — To  half 
a  pint  of  milk  put  an  equal  q^iantity  of  vinegar 
in  order  to  curdle  it,  then  separate  the  curd  from 
the  whey  and  mix  the  whey  with  the  whites  of 
four  or  five  eggs,  beating  t!ie  whole  well  togeth- 
er; when  it  is  well  mixed,  add  a  little  quick  lime 
through  a  sieve,  until  it  lias  acquired  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  paste,  withthis  cement  broken 
vessels,  and  cracks  of  all  kinds  may  be  mended. 
It  dries  quickly  and  resists  the  action  of  fire  and 
water. 


Dlanket.H, — Took  their  name  from  Thomas 
Blanket,  who  established  the  first  manufactory 
for  this  comfortable  article  at  Bristol^  about  the 
year  1040. 

Vinegar. — The  vinegar  manufactured  by  all 
the  great  establishments  in  London  is  made  from 
malt.  Most  of  the  vinegar  consumed  in  Paris 
and  indeed  throughout  France  is  extracted  either 
from  wood  or  potatoes. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Gregory  V.  excommuni- 
cated  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  such  power 
had  the  Pope  in  those  days  that  the  king  was  for- 
saken by  all  his  courtiers,  and  even  by  his  confi- 
dential domestics,  there  only  staid  with  him  two 
servants,  who  threw  into  the  fire  what  he  left  at 
his  meals,  from  the  horror  they  felt  at  what  had 
been  touched  by  an  excommunicated  person. 

Catnifi  fioiiltice,  good  for  obstinate  ulcers 
The  way  to  make  a  poultice  of  it,  is  to  put  it  on 
in  vinegar,  and  lioil  it  until  it  becomes  soft,  then 
thicken  it  with  bran,  spread  a  little  butter,  that 
has  no  salt  in  it,  over  it,  to  prevent  its  s  ticking. 

For  a  common  cold. — Take  two  or  three  swal- 
lows of  molasses,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  at 
bed  time  drink  as  much  of  it  as  your  stomach 
will  bear.  This  I  know  from  experience,  to  be 
an  excellent  remedy. 

Mammoth  Hog. — Mr.  John  Mail,  near  Co- 
hocksing,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  has  fattened 
and  killed  a  hog  weighing  914  lbs.  Length  from 
nose  to  tail  9i  feet,  girth  7J  feet. 

Mammoth  Egg. — A  gentleman  of  this  town, 
whose  acute  observation  has  more  than  once  pe- 
netrated into  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  discover- 
ed latent  wonders,  that  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained hidden  from  the  vision  of  man  for  ages 
to  come,  one  day  last  week,  brought  into  our  of- 
fice a  Hen's  Fgg,  which  weighed  5i  ounces, 
and  measured  9-i  inches  in  circumference.  It 
was  as  large  as  a  goose  egg;  and  we  stoutly  con- 
tended it  was  such,  until  the  gentleman  broke  it, 
with  the  hope  thereby,  of  convincing  us  of  our 
error;  he  did  convince  us;  for  on  o^jening  the 
egg,  a  smaller  one,  of  the  size  ot  a  common  hen's 
egg,  was  found  within  the  larger  shell.  The  inter- 
stice between  the  inner  surface  of  the  large 
shell  and  the  euter  surface  of  the  small  egg,  con- 
tained a  yolk,  and  the  white  viscous  substance 
found  in  common  eggs.  Whether  nature,  in 
her  freaks,  ever  produced  the  like  before,  we 
know  not. —  Mestern  Carolinian. 

A  ivonderful  Grain  of  Wheat — One  grain 
the  first  year  produced  a  stem  containing  11  ears, 
each  ear  averaging  87"  grains  ;  the  second  year 
produced  half  a  bushel ;  the  third  year  20  bush 
els  ;  the  fourth  year,  "68  bushels,  or  96  quarters 
This  morceau  is  making,  with  great  industry,  the 
circuit  of  the  papers. — A  Mr.  Labor,  of  Essex, 
the  grower  of  the  corn,  and  a  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Mark-Lane,  the  voucher  of  the  fact. 

A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  to  a  gentleman  in 
this  city,  dated  January  21,  says,  "  our  cotton 
and  sugar  crops  have  fallen  short,  and  the  port 
is  crowded  with  vessels  that  are  without  employ- 
ments. Cotton  is  very  high,  and  niles  from  13 
to  20  cents.  Sugar  is  selling  from  6}  to  6:^.  Ex- 
change on  New  York,  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  dis- 
count." 
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PUBLIC  DEB  r  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debtoflhv  United  States, 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  each  oj  the 
years,  from  1791  to  1820,  incluiive. 


In  1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1300, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 


§75,403,476  52 
77,227,924  66 
80,352,634  04 
78,427,404  77 
80,747,587  39 
83,762,162  07 
82,064,479  33 
79,228,529  12 
78,408,669  77 
82,976,294  35 
83,038,050  80 
80,712,632  25 
77,054,686  30 
86,427,120  88 
82,312,150  50 
75,723,270  66 
69,218,398  64 


In  1808, 
1 809, 
IKIO, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1S15, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 


865,196.317  97 
57,023,192  09 
55,173,217  52 
48,005,585  76 
45,209,737  90 
55,962,827  S7 
81,487,846  24 
99,833,669  15 
127,334,933  74 
123,491,955  16 
103,^66,633  83 
95,529,648  28 
91,015,566  15 
89,987,427  66 
93,546,676  98 
90,875,877  22 


THE  LITTLE  PET  PLANT. 


A  Florist  a  sweet  little  blossom  espied. 

Which  bloom'd  like   its  ancestors  by  the  road 

side ; 
Its  sweetness  was  simple,  its  colors  were  few, 
Yet  the  blossom  look'd  fair  in  the  spot  where    it 

grew ; 
The  florist  beheld  it,  and  cried, "  I'll  enchant 
The  botonical  world  with  this  sweet  little  plant  ; 
Its  leaves  shall  be  sheltered  and  carefully  nurs'd. 
It  shall  charm  all  the  world,  tho'  I  met  with  it 

first! 

Under  a  hedge !" 

He  carried  it  home  to  his  hot-house  with  care. 
And  he  said,  "Tho'  the  rarest  exotics  are  there. 
My  little  Pet  Plant,  when  I've  nourish'd  its  stem, 
In  tint  and  in  fragrance  shall  imitate  them, 
Tho'  none  shall  suspect  from   the  road-side    it 

came, 
Roadum  Sidum  I'll  call  it,  a  beautiful  name ; 
While  botanists  look  thro'  their  glasses  and  view 
Its  beauties,  they'll  ne'er  suspect  that  it  grew 
Under  a  hedge  !" 

The  little  Pet  Plant,  when  it  shook  off"  the  dirt 
Of  its  own  native  ditch,  soon  began  to  be  pert, 
And  toss'd  its  small  head ;  for,  perceiving  that 

none 
But  exoticks  were  round  it,  it  thought  itself  one. 
As  a  wild  flower,  all  would  have  own'd  it  was  fair. 
And  prais'd  it,  though  gaudier  blossoms  were 

there  ; 
But  when  it  assumes  hot-house  airs,  we  see  thro' 
The  forcd'd  tint  of  its  leaves,  and  suspect  that  it 

grew 

Under  a  hedge  !" 

Moral. 
In  the  by-ways  of  life,  oh  I  how  many  there  are. 
Who,  being  born  under  some  fortunate  star. 
Assisted  by  beauty,  or  talent,  grow  rich. 
And  bloom  in  a  hot-house  instead  of  a  ditch  I 
And   whilst  they  disdain  not  their  own   simple 

stem. 
The  honours  they  grasp  may  gain  honours  for 

them  ; 
But  when  (like  the  Pet  Plant)  such  people  grow 

pert. 
We  soon  trace  them  to  their  original  dirt 

Under  a  hedge '"  • 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[March  12,  1824. 


wn:^  i^^^^miMm. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  12,  1824. 


3:7"  The  next  number  will  close  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  Americ:^n  Farmer,  and  all  those 
who  intend  to  continue  their  subscriptions,  will 
be  indebted  for  tlie  sixth  volume,  according  to 
the  expressed  terms  of  subscription,  wliicli  re- 
rjiiiie  the  payment  in  advance.  To  those  who 
have  hitherto  complied  with  these  terms,  and 
there  are  few  exceptions,  we  cheerfully  snbmit, 
whether  we  have  not  faithfully  performed  our 
part  of  the  contract.  We  have  kept  our  eye  and 
heart,  steadily  on  our  original  design,  to  amuse 
and  enlighten  our  readers  on  the  most  important 
of  all  human  avocations  and  interests — agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy  and  internal  improve- 
ments— stufiiously  avoiding  politicks,  whether 
state  or  national,  and  other  subjects,  to  which 
journals,  numerous  and  able,  were  already  devo- 
ted, while  American  agriculture,  whether  as  a 
scitnce  or  a  practical  calling,  had  not  a  single 
advocate. 

It  is  for  those  who  take  a  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  wish  their  sons  to  be,  not  only  suc- 
cessful, but  erilig-Zitened  fsirmers,  to  say,  whether 
they  will  upheld  a  journal,  which  serves  at  once, 
as  the  repository  and  disseminator  of  whatever 
can  give  embellishment  to  the  mind,  and  profit 
to  the  labours  of  those,  whose  lives  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  noble  occupation  of  tilling  the 
earth  ;  and  thereby  increasing  the  means  of  hu- 
man subsistence,  mu1ti]dying  the  sources  of  com- 
fort, augmenting  the  means  of  charity,  and  di- 
versifying the  elegancies  of  life. 

But  we  do  not  mean  in  this  number,  to  put 
Torth  what  might  he  called  an  address  to  our 
subscribers.  The  chief  object  in  taking  our  pen, 
was  to  announce,  that  we  have  relinquished  the 
design  of  raising  the  terms  of  tlie  Farmer  to 
"  five  dollars  in  all  cases,"  as  heretofore  intima- 
ted. The  price  will  continue  as  heretofore — 
that  is,  to  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casual- 
ties, ^4  per  annum,  payable  in  advance — but 
those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will 
to  pay  g5  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have 
each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen,  from 
any  cause,  not  to  reach  them  in  good  order,  and 
an  agricultural  almanack,  in  the  bargain.  The 
alman;;ck,  besides  the  contents  of  common  alma- 
nacks, will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c.  con 
nected  with  the  farmer's  and  the  housewife's  du 
ties  and  business.  Those  v.'ho  prefer  the  pay- 
ment of  four  dollars,  are  assured  that  the  Farmer 
is  regularly  ftut  ufi  and  sent  off  in  at  ieoit  as 
good  condition,  and  with  as  much  securitv  for  its 
safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  Unitetl'  States, 
excepting  always  that  invaluable  work,  Niles' 
Weekly  Kcgister.  We  arc  still  of  opinion  that 
our  plan  of  simplifying  the  terms  by  demanding 
S5  in  every  case  would  be  justifiable  and  eligi- 
ble, but  we  arc  aware  that  tiiiun  are  hard  with 
farmers,  and  may  be  morse  before  this  session  O) 
Congress  is  ox'er. 

As  some  subsci-ibers  always  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  a  volume,  we  must,  and  do  confidently  re- 
ly on  our  old  and  steadfast  friends,  to  say  in  its 
behalf  to  their  neighbours  what  they  may  think 
it  merits,  and  thus  enable  us  at  least  to  "  hold 
our  own"  until  times  get  more  propitious. 

In  Mo.  49  of  the  Farmer,  were  given  several 
vcrv  ustfnl  receipts  in  domestic  economy,  with- 
out stating  the  source  whence  they  wcie  derived, 
except  of  the  first.  Upon  referring,  however,  to 
the  "  Archives  of  useful  knowledge,"  the  Editor 
finds  that  all  but  the  first  and  last,  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  2d  volume  of  that  work,  and  that 


the  first  w«s  also  copied  from  it,  into  the  miscel- 
lany, from  which  we  took  it.  This  article  is  an 
abridgment  of  one,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
society  of  arts  of  London.  This  statement  is 
made  by  the  Editor,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
because  he  also  thinks  it  useful  to  know  the  sour- 
ces of  our  knowledge.  The  "Archives"  have 
been  common  property  with  the  compilers  of  mis- 
ctlliuies,  in  the  United  States,  who  have  gene- 
rally and  improperly  omitted  to  give  credit  to 
the  authors,  who  contributed  to  fill  their  pages 
with  useful  matter. 

ERRATA. — IN    THIRD    LETTER    OF    "  RuRIS 

CoNSULTUs." — In  the  second  paragraph,  1st  co- 
lumn, 11th  line,  instead  of  "  buying,"  read  iasi/- 
ing. 

Four  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  column 
instead  of  "  inferiority,"  read  infirmity. 

In  the  3d  line  from  the  top  of  the  3d  column, 
(2d  page,)  for  "  consideration,"  read  consumma- 
tion.   

ERRA.TA.— In  No.  50— On  the  management 
of  fruit  frees,  page  395,  last  column,  3d  line  from 
the  bottom,  for  "  mixtures,"  read  manures. 

Page  396,  first  column,  9th  line  from  the  top, 
for  "  walls,"  read  walks. 

PRICES  CURREJ^T— CORRECTED  weeklt. 
Wharf  flour,  g5  62* — Ho  ward  street,  do.  ^5 
75— Best  family  do.  retail,  $7 — Wheat,  red,  ^1 
15  to  $\  17 — Corn,  35  cts. — Rye,  40cts. — Oats,  28 
to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  25  to  27 — Butter,  inspect 
ed,  10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virgmia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
g6  50  to  S7— Rice,  per  cwt.  %3  75  to  #4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  jglO — Cargo,  No.  1, 
g8  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  g6— Baltimore  prime, 
glO — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to  11  cts. — Cotton,  W. 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts.-  -Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 

13  cts — Candles,    mould,   12  to  13  cts Dipt,  10 

to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings, Susquehanna,  §2  75 — Fall 
mackarel,  No.  1,  to  3,  S4  50  to  f,7 — Shad, 
trimmed,  $6  to  6  50 — Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts.— cleaned,  cask,  §8— Flax, 
per  lb.  10  toilets. — Hemp,  Russia,  §1  75  ton,~ 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do.  water  rot, 
9  cts.— Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts— Lea- 
tlier,  soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber,  board  measur 
ment,  cargo  prices:— Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices.— Oak  timber  and 
scant,  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
—Pine   scantling,  do.  gl   to   1   25 — Boards    4-4, 

51  to  1  25 — White  do.  5-4,  j5l  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  81  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  g]  80— Shin- 
gles, cyp  18  in.,  §3  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  §7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  §3  50  to  5— Staves, 
W.  O.  pipe,  S40  to  45-  do.  hhd.  S25— do.  bbl 
gl5  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  gl5— do.  hhd.  %\7~ 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb.— Cropped,  28  to  30  cts.— Common  coun 
try,  20  to'30  cts.— Skinner,  35  to  40  cts.- When 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob 
tain  an  advance  of   15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  Seed.~Or  hard   Grass  per    bushel, 

52  50— Lucerne,  do.  do.  50  cents— St.  Foiu,  do, 
do.  g7— Red  Clover,  do.  do.  g5  50— Timothy,  do, 
do.  $4- Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  ^52- Millet,  do.  do. 
i51— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  §1  50— Ruta  Baga, 
do.  do.  Si. 

Retail  /iriccs  of  provision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10  cts.— Veal,  10  cts.— Mutton,  5  to  7  cts.— 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  1 — Geese,  50  to  56  cts. 
—Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2— Red  heads. 
50    to  75  cts. — Chickens  per  pair,   50  to  62*  cts! 


—Eggs,  12i  cents— Butter,  first  quaPity,  20  to 
51  cts. — Turnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. 


Charles  B.  Palmer  respecttuUy  informs  the 
public,  that  he  has  opened  a  warehouse  on  Elli- 
cott  and  Light- street,  seven  doors  from  Pratt- 
street,  where  he  has  on  hand  and  offers  for  sale, 
the  following  articles,  principally  of  his  own  ma- 
nufacture : 

150  Ploughs  of  different  kinds. 

Pennsylvania  Bar  share  ploughs,  all  wrought 
iron  except  the  mould-board,  and  easily  repaired 
by  any  country  smitii. 

No.  1  or  Seed  Plough,  and  2,  3,  and  4  Horse 
Ploughs  with  wings,  bar  of  share,  and|couUerlay 
ed   with   steel— a   two  horse  left   hand   plough, 
made  in  the  same  manner. 

Dagon,  or  Connecticut  plough. — Wm.Hinkse's 
wrought  iron  mould  board  ploughs. 

Mr.  Wood's  Cast  Iron  ploughs. 

Double  mould  board  ploughs,  for  hilling  corn 
and  to'iacco. 

Shovel  ploughs— Sub-soil  ploughs — hill  side 
ploughs— Cul'ivators  of  several  kinds — Beast- 
man's  Scarifier. 

Mr     Eastman's   Cylindrical     straw   cutters 

common  hand  straw  cutters  with  or  without 
treddlcs — Fans,  Sieves,  Screens,  Wove  Wire, 
8cc.,  Smith's  Bellows,  Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes, 
and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  to  suit 
the  seasons — Edged  tools  of  all  kinds,  made  by 
George  Gillingham. 

Iron  or  wood  of  any  implement  furnished  se- 
parately, if  required.— Ploughs  and  implements 
of  all  kinds  repaired  at  the  shortest  notice  and 
of  the  best  materials  ;  and  implements  not  an- 
swering; on  trial,  may  be  returned  uninjured,  and 
exchanged  or  the  money  refunded. — A  considera- 
ble deduction  made  to  those  who  purchase  a 
"arge  quantity. 

Charles  B.  Palmer  hopes  by  his  personal  at- 
tention and  labour  to  business,  to  receive  a  toor- 
tion  of  public  patronage. 

Persons  making  ploughs  in  the  country,  can  be 
furnished  with  iron  at  the  lowest  prices.' 

CHARLES  B.  P-^LMER. 


¥ov  Sa\e. 

.\  very  fine  stallion  colt,  two  years  old  tliis 
Spring.  He  was  got  by  the  Cleveland  Bay  Horse 
imported  by  Mr.  Robert  Patterson  from  England, 
antl  out  of  a  very  fine  half  blooded  mare. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
February  24,   1824. 
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ACtRICULTUIxE. 


Comnninicated  for  fniblkation  in  the  jlmerican 
Farmer. 

Jonathan  Roberts,   Esq.   President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 
Ponvelton,  November  28,  18i3. 7 
Philudeltihia  County.         3 
,       Dear  Sir, 

I  enclose  certificates  showing  that  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty  tour  bushels  of  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
wei)  hing  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred, 
and  forty-eight  pounds,  were  produced  at  Powel- 
ton,  upon  one  acre  and  fourteen  perches  of  farm 
land,  accurately  measured  by  a  regular  surveyor. 

I  selected  a  parallelogram,  containing  thirteen 
contiguous  rows,  which  were  drawn,  and  measur- 
ed in  my  presence,  to  ascertain  the  largest  quan- 
tity, which  had  grown  upon  the  richest  part  of 
the  field.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  baskets, 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  four  bushels, 
were  produced  upon  thirteen  and  an  half  perches, 
at  'he  rate  ot  two  thousand  and  sixty- five  bush 
els  per  acre,  weighing  44  tons,  5  cwt.  Oqrs.27  Ibs.i 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  account  of  my  farmer  is 
correct,  and  as  the  roots  had  been  drawn  ten  days, 
had  been  closely  cut  beneath  the  crowns,  were 
dry,  and  entirely  free  from  dirt,  both  the  mea-! 
surement  by  the  basket,  and  the  estimate  by 
•weight,  must  be  fair.  If  a  barrel  had  been  used, 
or  any  other  large  vessel,  of  similar  sliajie,  the 
crop  would  iipjear  greater,  as  the  measure  would 
not  have  been  so  often  filled,  and  consequently 
not  so  often  heaped. 

Mr.  Milnor,  the  Recording  Secretary,  was 
good  enough,  to  superintend  the  measurement  of 
the  basket,  and  saw  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
filled. 

I  submit  to  you,  the  shingles  containing  the  ori 
ginal   scores,  and  refer  you  to  him,  for  corrobo- 
ration of  the  facts.    It  may  be  well  tr  state,  that 
however  great  this  crop  may  appear,  in  England 
a  larger  product  has  been  obtained. 

My  soil  was  not  naturally  strong  ;  it  has  been 
gradually  so  much  deepened,  as  to  enable  me, 
with  Wood's  plough.  No.  2.  drawn  by  four  oxen, 
to  plough  fourteen  inches  deep.  Fresh  barn- 
yard manure,  was  equally  spread  upon  the  sur 
face,  and  ploughed  under  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  in  quantities  not  larger,  than  are  usually 
applied,  to  potato  crops  in  this  county.  Early  in 
May  the  land  was  twice  stirred  with  Beatson's 
scarifier — harrowed — rolled — after  stirred — har- 
rowed and  rolled  again  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  holes  for  the  seeds,  were  made  by  a  wheel 
containirg  pegs  in  its  circumference,  which  pe- 
netrated the  ground,  about  an  inch,  leaving  inter- 
vals of  four  inches — the  rows  were  made  two 
feet  asunder — two  capsules  were  dropped  into 
each  hole — the  wheel  of  a  common  barrow  was 
passed  over  them,  thus  compressing  the  earth, 
and  leaving  a  slight  rut,  for  the  retention  of 
moisture. 

A  small  cultivator  which  I  had  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  was  drawn  between  the  rows  soon 
sifter  the  weeds  appeared  ;  a  three  inch  triangu- 
lar hoe,  removed  the  alternate  plants,  leaving  the 
others  at  distances,  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  asunder.  The  cultivator  was  twice  used 
before  the  20th  of  July.  The  heavy  rains  of 
August  made  another  hoeing  necessary,  and 
surcharged  the  ground  so  much,  with  moisture, 
that  roots  increased  much  less  in  that  month, 
than  they  had  grown  during  the  same  time,  in  the 
two  last  years. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel crop,  to  some  of  the  members,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  its  usaal  product,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state,  that  three  fourths  of  the  root 
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extend  above  the  ground — that  I  last  year  obtain- 
ed one  which  at  Mr.  Landreth's  shop  weighed 
sunie  days  after  it  was  drawn,  17  lb.  10  oz. 

1  thia  year  desired  smaller  roots  which  might 
grosv  so  closely,  as  by  their  leaves,  in  protect  the 
soil,  as  much  as  possible  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  sun.  My  cultivator,  by  its  peculiar  form, 
tii.ibled  me  to  cut  off  the  weeds,  w!ilii  the  plants 
were  so  young,  that  if  I  had  applied  the  plough, 
their  crowns  must  have  been  covered  in  many 
instances,  by  earth  which  occasionally  falls  from 
its  land  side.  The  failure,  which  attends  the 
cultivation  of  most  root  crops  in  drills,  pioceeds 
from  the  negleot  of  weeds  in  their  early  stages. 
Four  or  five  days  of  delay,  frequently  make  the 
difference  of  fifteen  days  in  the  labour  of  making 
clean  an  acre  of  ground.  The  same  weeds  which 
a  boy  with  a  sharp  shingle,  could  remove  at  the 
commencement  of  one  week,  may,  before  the  end 
of  the  next,  require  the  application  of  an  imple- 
ment drawn  by  an  horse. 

1  iv-cribe  my  success,  in  great  measure  to  the 
use  of  H'ood's  extraordinary  /iloug/i,  which  en 
ters  the  soil  more  deeply,  and  pulverizes  it  more 
perfectly  than  any  other  1  have  ever  seen  with 
equal  force  in  any  country — to  the  habitual  use 
of  cultivators,  which  complete  the  production  of 
fine  tilth — to  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  on 
their  first  appearance — to  leaving  the  smallest 
space  upon  which  a  horse  can  walk  between  the 
rows,  and  above  all  '.o  Jilanting  the  seeds  of  a  firo 
her  kind  u/ion  a  surface  which  is  kr/it  /lerfectly  fa'.. 
In  proof  of  the  advantages  of  this  invaluable 
root,  i  exhibit  cream  obtained  from  one  of  my 
cows,  which  has  been  fed  for  sevei-al  weeks, 
excluMVely  upon  Mangel  Wurtzel  and  Millet 
todder.  You  will  find  that  its  color  and  flavor, 
are  perfectly  good — the  butter  which  it  affords, 
is  more  like  that  produced  in  June,  than  any  I 
have  used,  excepting  such  as  had  been  derived 
from  cows  fed  on  carrots,  and  corn  meal. 

In  ot  withstanding  the  large  product,  1  am  cou- 
firnied  in  the  opinions,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed,  that  in  this  country,  nothing  can  sup- 
plant the  king  of  vegetables,  Indian  Corn.  1 
would  recommend  Mangel  Wurtzel,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  roots,  for  dairy  and  breeding 
farms  :  and  to  a  limited  extent,  where  labour  and 
manure,  are  not  too  dear,  in  compari.^on  with  the 
value  of  land,  it  should  be  cultivated  upon  all 
larrns. 

The   expense    of    preparation   for    a    mangel 
wurtzel  crop,  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed 
The  labor  of  four  oxen,  a  ploughman  and 
driver  in  ploughing  one   acre,  fourteen 
inches  deep,*  costs  S3  00 

3  stirrings  with  Beatson's  im/iroved  scari- 
fier, which  two  oxen  managed  by  one 
man,  can  readily  pass  over  five  acres  in 
good  condition,  in  one  day,  gl  25 

2  harrowings  and  2  rollings,  1  25 

Dibbling  with  a  wheel,  1  00 

Dropping  seeds,  (if  performed  by  men,)  5  00 
Pressing  them  under  by  a  wheel,  1  00 

Hoeing  and  thinning,  15  00 

Cleaning  with  Blockley  cultivator,  drawn 

by  one  horse,  3  00 

JOHN  HARE  POW'EL 

*  The  great  depth  of  ploughing,   was  noticed 
by  Dr.   Buck,  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Agricultural 
Society,  at   Bridgton,  New  Jersey,   in   an   early 
number  of  the  present  volume  ;  and  we  are  au 
thorized  to  assure  our  much  valued  correspou 
dent  of  Talbot,  that  a  Pennsylvania  fanner,  al 
though  no  Hercules,  can  plough  fourteen  inches, 
and  obtain   good  crops,  without  the  Augean  filth 
of  a  great  city. — Edit.  t4m.  Far. 


John  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 
Hir, 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society,  hcld'in  November,  Mr.  Powel  exhibit- 
ed a  bottle  of  cream,  produced  by  a  cow,  whicli 
he  stated,  had  been  fed  solely  on  Mangel  Wurtzel 
roots,  and  millet  hay.  It  was  pronounced  by  all 
who  examined  it,  to  be  equal,  in  richness  and 
flavour,  to  any  they  had  ever  seen. 

His  Durham  short  horn  heifers,  fed  upon  these 
roots,  yield   very  large  quantities  of    milk,  af- 
fording the  richest  cream  1  ever  tasted. 
Respectfully  your's, 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
jissistant  Recording  Secretary 

Penn.  Ag.  Hoc. 
Philadelfihia  County,  March  3,  1824. 

We  have  counted  the  scores,  examined  Wil- 
liam Powell  the  farmer,  and  are  satisfied,  that 
the  piece  of  land  at  Powelton,  measured  by  Mr. 
Henry  Serrill,  produced  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-one  baskets  of  mangel  wurtzel,  and  that 
the  part  thereof  containing  thirteen  and  an 
half  perches,  produced  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  baskets,  all  the  roots  having  been  closely 
cut  below  the  crowns. 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
HENRY  SERRILL. 

Powelton,  Jv'ov.  19,  1823. 

I  have  carefully  measured  the  basket  used  by 
William  Powell,  and  referred  to  in  the  forco  ig 
certificate,  and  find,  that  it  contains,  precisely 
one  bushel  and  seven  quarts.  A  basket  of  this 
size,  wide  at  top,  and  of  sufficient  height,  was 
selected,  in  order  that  the  beets  might  be  fairly 
measured,  by  being  placed  singly,  nearly  jier- 
pendicuturly,  their  necks  extending  above  the 
sides,  upon  which  others  were  afterwards  laid 
horizontally,  until  the  usual  heaped  measure  was 
given  ;  thus  leaving  as  few  interstices  as  possible. 
JOHN  P.  MILNOR. 

A'ovember  19. 

Having  measured  the  above  piece  of  ground,  I 
certify  it  contains  one  acre  and  fourteen  square 
perches.  A  part  of  which,  containing  thirteen 
and  an  half  square  perches,  had  been  staked  out 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  man 
gel  wurtzel  thereon. 

HENRY  SERRTLL. 

November  19f/(,  1823. 

I  have  measured  the  mangel  wurtzel,  taken 
from  farm  land  at  Powelton,  surveyed  by  Mf- 
Serrill,  and  am  convinced  from  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  I  scored  upon  shingles  with  a  knife 
every  basket  as  it  passed,  from  my  hand,  and  as 
I  was  checked  in  my  account  by  the  person  who 
assisted  me,  it  is  not  possible  any  mistake  could 
arise.  Upon  one  acre  and  fourteen  square  per- 
ches, thirteen  hundred  and  forty-one  baskets  were 
produced.  From  the  piece  which  had  been  sta- 
ked out,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity 
of  mangel  wurtzel  thereon,  I  took  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  baskets.  The  strip  included 
thirteen  adjoining  rows,  which  were  measured 
from  the  edge  towards  the  centre  of  the  field 
without  any  break. 

WILLIAM  POWELL. 

Farmer  at  Powelton. 

Philadeifihia  County,  ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  for  the 
county  aforesaid,  the  above  named  William  Pow- 
ell, who  being  sworn  according  to  law,  saith,  that 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[March  19,  1824- 


the  foregoing  statement,   is  true,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowlttUre  and  belief. 

Sworn  aiiu  subscribed,  this  twenty.-eighth  day 
©f  Novembtr,  A.  D.  1823. 

GEORGE  HOWARTH, 

Justice  of  the  Jieace. 

A   farm  basket,  properly   filled  with  mangel 
\*urtzel,  was  bioiigiu  to  my  store,  by  Mr.  Fow- 
el   and   his   farmer.     The  roots   alone,  weighed 
rather  more  than  iifty-eight  and  an  half  pounds. 
DAVID  HOOPES. 
A'ov.  28,  1823. 


animal  thus  fed.  This,  in  the  worst  cases,  may 
be  remedied  by  the  flexible  tuoe  or  tae  trochar,* 
but  may  better  be  prevented,  as  in  Flanders,  by 
giving  the  clover  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  always  from  tliat  wh  ch  has  been  cut  at  least 
four-and-twenty  hours,  that  the  fixed  ^ir  contain- 
ed in  the  stalk  of  the  clover,  may  have  time  to 
evaporate. 

If  this  excellent  Flemish  practice  of  soiling 
hectolitres,  ditto  ditto  chopped  straw.  Winter  I  upon  clover,  with  that  of  saving  their  own  clover* 
feed  for   seven   months,  twenty-one  hectolitres, {seed,  could  be  established  in  Ireland,  the  benefit 


pent,  being  nearly  one-ninth  English  acre,  clover. 
\^'interfeed  for  seven  months,  fourteen  sacks,  be- 
ing 21631b.  avoirdupois,  oats;  600  bundles,  six 
three-fourth  lb.  avoirdupois  each,  of  hay  ;  chop- 
ped straw  and  chaff;  quantities  vary. 

In  the  district  of  the  Pays  de  /J'nra— Summer 
feed  for  five  months,  the  produce  of  half  an  ar- 
pent  of  clover;  ten  hectolitres,  being  twenty- 
eight  two-fifths  Winchester  bushels  of  oats;  ten 


being  fifty-nine  three-fifths  Winchester  bushels 
of  oats;  twenty-one  hectolitres,  ditto  ditto  chop- 
ped straw  ;  420U  lb.  of  Ghent,  being  one  four-fifths 
tons  English,  of  hay. 

In  the  different  districts  a  varia'ion  takes  place 


in  point  of  regimen  ;  but  the  object  of  all,   is  to 'particularized 


li'est  Philadeljihia, 

THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  FLANDERS. 

[Attracted  by  the  rumours  of  excellence, 

the  practices  and  the  great  products  of  Flemish 

husbandry,  and  especially  by  an  interesting  outline 

nf  it   hv  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Directors  of  the  .  .  .  ^u     c    • 

Farmin^g  Society  in  Ireland  resolved  to  procure  a  me.t  with  in|errupUon  or  delay,  from  the  faugue 
more  minute  detail  of  it,  and  accordingly  deput-  or  debility  ot  the  h 


to  the  farmer  of  every   class,  would  be   incalcu- 
lable. 

The  manner  of  feeding  s/iet/i,  in  Flanders,  is 
the  same  throughout,  and  has  been  already  de- 
tailed.     That  of  feeding   swine,  has   also   been 


more 

ed  the  Rev.  Thomas  Radcliff,  to  make  a  tour 
of  Flanders,  and  from  personal  and  particular 
inspection,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject. 
The  duty  was,  we  think  very  judiciously  execut- 
ed and  resulted  in  a  valuable  work,  published  in 
1819,  from  which  in  our  last  number,  we  extract- 
ed two  articles-^or.e  on  the  forces  and  manner  of 
feeding  work  horses  in  that  country — the  other, 
answer  to  queries,  propounded  by  Sir  John  Sin 
clair,  respecting  a  celebrated  dairy  establish- 
ment, of  Mr.  Van  de  Poes,  President  of  the 
commission  of  agriculture  in  South  Holland. 

The  report  abounds  with  curious  and  valuable 
hints  and  details,  and  we  shall  occasionally  ex- 
tract from  it,  such  as  seem  mast  appropriate  and 
useful  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  They  will, 
■we   think,  be  gratified   with  the  accounts  which 

follow,  of  the  "  MANNER  OF  FKEDING  HORSES 
AND  cows  IN  DIFFtRENT  DISTRICTS." 

The    ','  FORMS    OF    LEASES  IN  FLANDERS,"    and 

a  description  of  the  "  new  method  of  stf.eping 
FLAX,"  will  be  given  in  the  first  number  of  our 
next  volume.  The  last  mentioned  article,  will 
be,  at  this  time,  no  doubt  acceptable,  and  at  all 
times  valuable.] — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

From  Raddiffs  Agriculture  of  Flanders. 


keep  up  the  uniform  good  conditidh  of  their 
working-horses,  in  which  they  are  universally 
successful  ;    the   operations   of   the 

on  or  di 

orses  allotted  for  its  cultiva- 


tion. 


IN 


MANNER    OF    FEEDING    COWS,   Sec 
DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS. 

In  the  district  of  Bruges,  the  mode  of  keeping 
cows  is  as  fellows  : 

In  summer,  where  pasturage  is  to  be  had,  they 
are  left  at  liberty  ;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
each  cow  is  led  by  a  rope,  and  permitted  to  feed 
round  the  grassy  borders  of  the  corn  fields,  which 
are  left  about  ten  feet  wide  for  this  purpose. 

In   'Winter,  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  food  for 


hours,  are 
sixty    pound 


stra".v, 
Some 


MANNER  OF  FEEDING  HORSES  IN 
DIFFERENT  DISTRICTS. 

This  subject  has  been  touched  on  in  different 
parts  of  this  Report,  and  it  has  been  stated,  that 
in  some  places  where  hay  is  scarce,  the  withhold- 
ing of  that  species  of  provender  does  not  affect 
the  condition  of  the  animal.  In  the  following 
di.stricts,  however,  hay  is  made  a  part  of  the 
forage,  and  the  proportions  are  as  follow  : 

In  the  district  of  Bruges — Winter  feed,  per 
diem,  for  each  horse,  seven  litres,  being  six  and 
one-third  quarts  oi  oats;  sixteen  kylogrammes, 
thirty-five  and  one-third  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
hay.  In  lieu  of  fifteen  poundsof  the  hay,  thirty- 
three  kylogrammes,  (being  seventy-three  pounds) 
of  carrots.  Summer  feed  per  diem,  seven  litres, 
being  six  and  one-third  quai'ts  ot  oats  ;  clover  in 
the  manger,  eighty  pounds;  four  litres  of  bruis- 
ed beans  are  frequently  substituted,  instead  of 
the  seven  litres  of  oats.  The  drink  is  water,  in 
which  some  oil  cake  has  been  dissolved,  and 
whitened  with  rye  meal,  oat  meal,  or  the  flour 
•f  buckwheat. 

In  the  district  of  Courtray — Winter  feed  per 
diem,  fifteen  pounds  of  hay  ;  ten  pounds  of  straw  ; 
seven  pounds  of  oats.  In  summer,  clover,  in 
place  of  hay,  and  straw  ;  quantity  of  oats  the 
same.     Drink,  whitened  with  rye  meal. 

In  the  district  of  Termonde — Summer  feed,  five 
months,  si5f  sacks,  being  927  lb,  of  oats ;  one  ar- 


one   cow  within  twenty-four 
eighteen   pound;    turnips, 

farmers  boil  the  turnips,  for  them  ;  others  give 
them  raw,  chopping  them  with  the  spade:  one 
or  other  operation  is  necessary,  to  obviate  the 
risk  of  the  animal  being  choaked,  where  the 
turnips,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  Flanders, 
are  of  too  small  a  size. 

In  lieu  of  turnips ;  potatoes,  carrots,  and  grains, 
are  occasionally  given  ;  bean-straw  likewise,  and 
uniformly  a  white  drinkj  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  horses. 

In  the  district  of  Courlrnij,vtry  little  variation 
takes  place,  except  in  giving  about  one-sixth  less 
straw. 

In  that  of  Termonde— T\ie  s:;mmer  keep  for 
each  cow  is  nearly  an  English  acre  of  clover,  as 
soiling. 

For  winter,  nearly  an  English  acre  of  turnips, 
and  one  of  carrots,  with  a  very  little  hay  and 
straw  ;  perhaps  five  pound  of  hay,  and  ten  pound 
of  straw  per  diem. 

The  white  drink,  as  for  the  horses,  is  regularly 


given. 

In  the  district  of  the  Pays  de  Haes — The 
summer  Icee/i  for  each  cow  is  about  half  an  Eng- 
lish acre  of  clover,  cut  and  carried  tothe  stall. 

For  winter,  nearly  an  English  acre  of  turnips, 
one  and  a  half  of  carrots,  six  sacks  of  chaff;  and 
white  water,  or  sou/i,  as  it  is  termed,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  every  where,  and  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  former  section,  upon  the  keep  of 
horses. 

The  precise  quantity  and  kinds  of  provender 
given  to  each  animal  per  day,  have  been  men 
tioned,  as  to  particular  instances,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  report.  The  present  section  states 
the  general  practice  of  the  different  districts, 
from  the  best  authorities.  From  these  state 
ments  may  be  deduced  the  inferiority  of  the 
turnip  crop  of  Flanders  to  that  of  our  countries; 
they  furnish,  however,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  value  and  feasibility  of  the  soiling  system 
by  the  means  of  clover.  In  Ireland  a  prejudice 
operates  against  it,  from  the  supposed  danger  of 
the  fixed  air  generated  in  the  stomach  of  the 


With  respect  to  calves,  those  to  be  reared  for 
a  succession,  have  very  little  new  milk,  and  for 
farm  never  javery  short  time,  averaging,  perhaps,  two  quarts 
a  day  for  a  month  ;  they  are  then  reduced  to 
buttermilk  and  water,  and  have  the  refuse  of 
the  cows'  diet,  with  a  portion  of  their  drink,  and 
a  little  hay. 

T  hose  intended  for  the  butcher,  as  veal,  are 
uniformly  kept  upon  their  legs  in  rarrow  boarded 
stalls  ;  they  are  bled,  as  is  usual  with  us  ;  are 
kept  particularly  clean,  and  fed  abundantly  with 
sweet  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 

In  the  Pays  de  Waes,  a  peculiar  attention  is 
given  to  this  branch  of  rjiral  economy  ;  and,  be- 
sides the  usual  routine,  they  give  them  once  in 
the  day  a  mixture  of  new  milk,  eggs,  and  white 
bread,  carefully  beaten  up  and  blended.  The 
veal  is  uncommonly  fine  and  white,  and  is  ready 
for  market  after  six  or  eight  weeks  feeding. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be 
said  upon  the  subject  of  dairies,  but  it  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  they  do  not  prevail  in 
Flanders  on  any  considerable  scale  :  the  chief 
points  respecting  them,  as  to  the  management  of 
the  cows,  and  produce  of  milk  and  butter,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

Had  time  and  circumstances  permitted,  the 
author  of  this  report  would  have  gladly  extended 
his  tour  to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry. 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  useful  information 
through  a  friend,  who  had  connexions  there,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  proprietors  of  dairies  in 
that  country,  have  for  the  most  part  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  communicate  the  detail  of 
a  business  in  which  they  have  attained  a  charac- 
ter for  superiority,  which  they  wish  to  preserve; 
little  can  be  done,  except  by  residence,  and  per- 
sonal inspection. 

Mr.  Quarles  d'Ufford,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Agriculture  in  South  Holland,  inter- 
ested himself  most  politely,  in  endeavourinfj  to 
ocure  some  information  upon  the  suuj. c,  and 
transmitted  from  the  president  of  the  coaunis- 
sion,  some  answers  to  queries  put  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  who  visited  the  dairy  of  that  gentle- 
man. As  Sir  John  has  not  noticed  them,  in  his 
interesting  publication,  it  may  be  well  to  let  such 
of  them  appear  here,  as  relate  to  the  transactions 
of  the  dairy. 


*  Thejlexible  tube  forces  back  the  leafy  matter 
which  the  generation  of  the  fixed  air  has  firessed 
against  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  lets  the  air 
escafie,  which  would  otherwise  ex/iand,  to  tht  de- 
struction of  the  animal.  The  trochar,  a  surgical 
instrumeyit,  inserted  between  the  hifi  and  short  rib, 
produces  the  same  effect. 

— »Oi» 

From  milich's  D-^mestic  Encyclofiedia. 

PRESERVATION  OF  FLESH  MEAT. 

Meat  can  be  preserved  fi'esh  in  hot  weathvr.— 
.  By  covering  it  with  fresh  charcoal  powder  in 
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a  cool  cellar.  2.  By  covering  ii  with-  molas  is* 
3.  By  kee])iiii;  it  in  a  vessel  wherein  carbonic 
acid  gas  has  excluded  the  common  air.  4.  By 
folding  it  in  a  cloth  dipt  in  vinesjar  wherein  pep- 
per has  been  infused.  5  By  wiping  it  dry,  and 
enveloping  it  in  melted  suet. 

Under  the  article  Bkkf,  in  tlie  first  vol.  ample 
directions  were  given  lor  saltin,c;  beef.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  account  of  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful trial  to  preserve  beef,  killed  in  very  hot 
weather,  in  August,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  animal  fasted  a  night  and  day  before  being- 
killed.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was 
killed,  and  cut  up  immediately.  At  4  A.  M. 
every  piece  was  quickly  wiped,  rubbed  with 
finely  pounded  salt,  and  instantly  put  into  a  bar- 
rel in  a  cool  cellar.  The  next  night  the  pieces 
■were  taken  out,  drained  for  half  a  minute,  put 
into  another  barrel,  and  the  following  pickle  was 
poured  on  them  hoilini;  hot : 

To  every  two  gallons  of  water  were  added  40 
oz.  of  salt,  and  3  oz.  of  salt  petrc.  This  was 
poured  on  boiling  hot,  1st.  to  kill  the  egg  of  any 
fly-blows:  2dly,  to  corrugate  the  external  fibres 
oi  the  meat  where  it  is  first  apt  to  taint. 

N.  B.  The  meat  was  deprived  of  all  the  large 
bones. 

In  about  a  week  the  meat  was  taken  out  of 
pickle  ;  the  pickle  boiled  and  scummed,  and  again 
poured  on  hot      The  meat  kept  perfectly  well. 

'1  he  pickle  of  meat  should  be  often  examined, 
and  once  a  fortnight  boiled  and  scummed. 

The  above  proponioiis  of  20  oz.  of  salt  and 
14  oz.  of  salt  petre  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is  the 
best  proportion  for  pickling  meat  for  family  use. 

FLOUR. 
The  proportion  of  flour,  which  a  bushel 
of  grain  affords,  greatly  varies.  A  bushel  of 
Essex  wheat,  \V'inclie»ler  measure,  weighs  up- 
on an  average  about  60  lbs.  which  when  ground, 
will  yield  (exclusive  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
grinding  and  drying,)  45  4  ''^s.  of  the  flour  called 
seconds,  which  alone  is  used  for  baking  through^ 
out  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  which  af- 
fords the"  most  wholesome,  though  not  the  whit- 
est bread.  Beside  the  seconds,  such  a  bushel  of 
wheat  yields  13  lbs.  of  pollard  and  bran:  the  total 
loss  in  grinding  seldom  exceeds  one  pound  and  a 
half. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Editors  of  the  Ejicij- 
clo/iedia  Britannica  (Article  Bread,)  states,  that 
he  weighed  two  bushels,  VN'inchester  measure, 
ot  w//iCe  and  red  wheat,  the  whole  of  which 
amounted  to  122  lbs.  'i'his  wheat  was  ground 
under  his  own  inspection,  and  yielded  121 J  lbs.  of 
meal,  so  that  the  waste  or  loss  in  grinding  the 
two  bushels,  amounted  only  to  /la'J  a  pound.^ 
The  meal  was  also  dressed  in  his  presence,  and 
produced  93i  lbs.  of  seconds,  and  25ili)s.  of  pol- 
lard and  bran,  so  that  the  whole  loss  in  the  (wo 
bushels,  both  by  grinding  and  dressing,  did  not 
exceed  two  pounds  and  a  half.  The  bran  and 
pollard  were  also  dressed  in  a  bolting  mill,  and 
produced, 

ll)s.  oz. 
Shams,         .        .  6    0 

Fine'Pollard,     .        .5a 
Coarse  ditto  .  7     8 

Broad  Bran,      .        .53 

24  8 
One  pmnid  only  was  thus  lost  in  the  bolting, 
and  if  the  sharps  had  been  .silted,  they  would 
have  afforded  three  pounds  of  good  flour.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  from  these  and  similar  data 
if  the  price  of  wheat  were  given,  that  of  flour 
might  be  easily  ascertained,  and  those  frauds 
which  are  now  practised  with  impunity,  could  be 
effectually  prevented. 


LIFK — DUR.^TION   OF 

LiKK,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  denotes  the  animat- 
ed state  of  living  ceatures,  or  that  space  of 
time  during  which  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body. 
Longevity  has  always  been  lo;  'iy  estimated 
by  man  ;  hence  the  art  of  presei-.  :iig  life  has  be- 
come an  important  study,  and  ou|;,ht  to  form  part 
of  the  education  of  every  indivi.liM'.  There  is, 
however,  a  period  at  which  niaiikind  cease  to 
grow;  and  beyond  which  our  existence  continues 
for  a  limited  time.  Thus,  if  a  person  attain  his 
full  growth  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  generally 
dies  at  that  of  sixty  ;  provided  that  no  accidents 
intervene,  by  which  the  vital  principle  be  affect- 
ed, and  prematurely  extinguished.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  others,  every  animal  body 
is  by  Nature  destined  to  live  ei^t(/it  times  the 
length  of  its  growth. 

From  the  most  accurate  political  accounts, 
made  by  comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  pub- 
lished in  different  countries  and  climates,  we 
shall  insert  the  following  result: — Of  one  thous- 
and persons  living  in  large  cities,  no  less  than 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  die  annually  :  while,  in 
country  places,  or  small  towns,  only  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  deaths  happen  in  a  similar  period. 
Among  1000  children, five  die  during  parturition  ; 
and  scarcely  half  that  number  in  childbed  ;  but 
about  three  hundred  are  computed  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  a  perverse  mode  of  education,  though 
suckled  by  their  mothers  ;  and  not  less  than  five 
hundred,  or  one  half  of  all  that  are  born,  if 
reared  by  wet  nwrses.  The  mortality  of  infants, 
indeed,  has  increased  to  a  most  alarming  degree 
in  tliis  luxurious  age  ;  as  the  jjlurality  of  them 
is  carried  off"  by  convulsions,  and  difficult  teeth- 
ing. Among  one  hundred  and  fifteen  d-;ad  per- 
sons, there  is  only  one  woman  deceased  in  child- 
bed;  and,  of  four  hundred  mothers,  only. one  by 
previous  pains.  A  greater  proportion  of  boys 
than  of  girls  die  of  the  natural  small  pox. — 
There  are  always  to  "je  found  more  aged  persons 
in  hilly  or  mountainous  countries,  than  in  low 
situations  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the  most  authentic 
computation,  that  of  3,125,  only  one  individual 
survixes  the  hundreth  year.  From  the  same 
source,  the  following  is  the  most  probable  chance 
which  persons  may  have  for  the  duration  of 
their  lives,  after  a  certain  fixed  period  ;  namely. 
Years.  Months. 
A  new  born  infant  will  7      "4,  g 

probably  live,  5 

A  person  of  1  year  old, 
of  3       . 
5 

10       . 

15       . 

20       . 

25        . 

30      . 

35       . 

40       . 

45       . 

50       . 

55 

60       . 

65        . 

70      . 

75       . 

80       . 

85       . 

90       . 

The  proportion  of  the  female  sex  to  that  of 
males,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  deceased, 
is  as  100  to  108.  Previously  to  the  00th  year, 
the  chance  of  survivorship  is  in  favour  of  wo- 
men ;  but  after  that  age,  men  generally  survive 
them.  Married  women,  on  the  whole,  live  lon- 
ger than  those  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  From  ob- 
servations made  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  it  is, 
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evident  that  most  pes, 1..  iie  in  ;'■  Mniuiin  of 
Marcli,  August,  and  September;  'lu,  the  fewest 
in  Novemb(.r,  December,  and  February.  In 
populous  cities,  however,  such  as  [..undon  and 
Paris,  death  makes  the  greatest  havock  during 
the  nvinter. 

One  half  of  the  human  race  is  doomed  to  dis- 
solution, before  they  have  com|)lclcd  the  17th 
year  of  their  age  ;  but,  after  this  critical  period, 
the  survivors'  chance  of  life  becomes  more  valu- 
able with  every  year :  hence,  for  instance,  a  per- 
son thirty  years  old,  according  to  the  preceding 
calculation,  will  probably  live  thirty-two  years 
longer  :  so  that  he  may  attain  the  age  of  sixtj^ 
two  ;  whereas  a  youth  of  fifteen,  though  he  have 
a  chance  of  living  forty-one  aud  a  half  years  lon- 
ger, will  neverthless  arrive  only  at  the  56th  or 
S7th  year  of  his  age. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  the  most  healthy 
children  are  born  in  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  ;  indeed,  the  greatest  number 
of  births  takes  place  during  the  two  months  last 
mentioned.  The  proportion  of  boys,  annually 
born,  is  to  that  of  girls,  as  104  to  100;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  of  the  former 
die  during  infancy  than  of  the  latter  ;  so  that, 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  both  sexes  are  nearly 
equal.  Among  65  or  70  infants,  there  is  gener- 
ally but  one  instance  of  f.uins.  The  number  of 
marriages,  comjiared  to  that  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  is  as  175  to  1000.  Four  chil- 
dren arc  generally  computed  to  arise  from  each 
married  couple  ;  but,  in  towns,  only  thirty-five 
children  from  ten  families.  Lastly,  it  is  proved 
from  the  records  of  the  most  experienced  phy- 
sicians, that,  among  100  persons  living  in  cities, 
throughout  the  year,  only  twenty  are  indisposed, 
or  confined  to  their  beds  for  one  month  ;  or  twen- 
ty-four for  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  proper 
treatment  of  persons  in  a  feeble  state,  under  the 
article  Debility  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  stated 
the  necessary  rules  and  directions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  There  is,  however,  so  much 
justice  in  the  observations  of  the  late  illustrious 
tiALLER,  on  this  subject,  that  we  are  induced  to 
insert  the  following  brief  statement.  He  re- 
marks, that  some  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  protract  life,  beyond  its  usual  period,  are  ex- 
ternal.  Such,  for  instance,  is  climate  :  hence, 
the  more  northern  latitudes,  orabout  50  degrees, 
are  the  most  proper  for  youth  ;  because,  in  such 
a  region,  the  circulation  is  less  rapid,  and  acute 
diseases  seldom  occur.  But  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  faint 
or  slow,  and  its  irritability  is  diminished,  a 
wanner  region  is  more  salutary  ;  and  he  recom  ■ 
mends  aged  persons  to  migrate  30  or  40  degrees, 
or  even  nearer  to  the  equator,  where  they  may 
enjoy,  at  pleasure,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun, 
or  the  cooling  shade. 

Among  the  internal  causes  of  longevity-,  the 
nidinients  of  a  sound  body,  descended  from  pa- 
rents unrontaminated  by  hereditary  disease,  arc 
to  be  considered  as  the  principal :  thus  dropsy, 
gout,  apoplexy,  consum|)tion,  and  the  long  train 
of  disorders  that  are  too  frequently  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  prevented  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  living,  Haller  recommends  abstemi- 
ousness during  youth  ;  the  drink  should  be  water, 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  our  common  use  ;  ■ 
and  he  justly  considers  wine  as  a  species  of  medi- 
<;ine.  Animal  food  should  be  sparingly  eaten, 
together  »ith  a  large  proportion  of  vegetables, 
and  but  a  small  addilign  of  Valine,  or  aromatic 
substances.  'l"em|)erancc  is,  in  every  respect, 
n  essential  point  ;  so  that  the  quantity  eaten 
may  be  well  digested,  and  perfectly  assimilated  : 
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that  the  blood  may  circulate  i-egulaily,  and  free 
from  all  corruption  or  infection,  similar  lO  that 
of  an  infant.  Aged  persons,  however,  may  some- 
what more  freely  indulge  in  the  use  of  animal 
food;  on  the  other  hand,  tranrjuillity,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence; 
as  nothing  is  more  detrimental,  than  an  irrita- 
ble or  irascible  disposition.  Hence,  a  due  mix- 
ture of  a  lively  and  ))lacid  temperament,  is  a 
^  ery  desirable  condition,  so  as  to  be  neither  In- 
sensible  of  pleasure,  nor  too  much  addicted  to 
the  gratification  of  sensual  desires.  Moderation 
is,  therefore,  here  likewise  a  beneficial  attri- 
l»jte ;  but,  with  regard  to  sleep,  old  and  decre- 
pid  people  may  be  more  indulgent.  Those  rea- 
ders, who  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
more  minute  rules  and  directions  tor  prolonging 
liuman  Ife,  both  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease, 
%vill  derive  considerable  information  from  Pro- 
fessor Hufeland's  "  .irt  of  jirolonging  Life" 
andfrom  Dr.  Struve's  ^' Asthenology  ;  or,  The 
Art  of  jirtserving feeble  Lfe"  in  which  the  .sub- 
ject is  amply  and  philosophically  discussed. 

From,  the  Com/iendirjus  Dictionary  of  the   Veter- 
inary Art. 

THE  DISEASES   OF  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Falling  doiun  of  the  Calf  Bed.  Inversion  of 
the  womb.  This  accident  occurs  sometimes  im- 
mediately after  the  extraction  of  the  calf,  parti- 
cularly in  difficult  labours,  or  when  much  force 
has  been  used  in  the  delivery  of  the  animal.  It 
may  also  happen  from  the  cleansing  remaining 
in  che  womb  after  delivery,  which  generally 
causes  the  cow  to  lie  down  and  strain.  This  ac- 
cident is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  floor  of 
the  cow  house  is  lower  behind  than  before  ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  animal  should  be  removed  to 
another  place,  or  the  floor  so  raised,  that  the  cow's 
hind  parts  may  be  rather  higher  than  the  fore 
parts.  If  any  dust  or  bits  of  straw  are  observed 
about  the  womb,  they  should  be  carefully  remov- 
ed ;  and  if  the  placenta  or  cleansing  still  ad- 
heres, it  must  be  gently  separated,  before  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  put  back  the  womb.  A  linen 
cloth  is  to  be  put  under  the  womb,  which,  being 
held  by  two  assistants,  the  cow  should  be  made  to 
rise,  that  being  the  most  favourable  position.  The 
operator  is  then  to  grasp  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
with  both  hands,  which  will  enable  him  by  gently 
pushing  forward,  to  force  that  part  into  the  body 
of  the  cow  ;  when  so  returned,  one  hand  is  to  be 
immediately  withdrawn,  while  the  other  remains 
to  prevent  the  part  from  falling  down  again.  The 
hand  at  liberty  is  then  to  grasp  another  portion  of 
the  womb,  which  is  to  be  forced  into  the  body  like 
the  former,  and  retained  with  one  hand  :  this  is 
to  be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  calf  bed  is 
put  back.  In  grasping  these  different  portions  of 
the  womb,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that 
it  must  be  done  by  its  upper  surface,  or  that  ly- 
ing next  the  back  of  the  cow:  for,  if  grasped  at 
the  under  part,  it  would  be  impossible  to  return i 
it,  and  there  would  be  danger  of  wounding  some! 
large  blood-vessel.  During  the  operation,  the! 
assistants  must  be  careful  to  support  the  womb,| 
and  on  no  account  suffer  it  to  hang  down.  If  the 
cow  cannot  be  made  to  stand  during  the  opera- ' 
tion,  the  hind  parts  should  be  raised  by  placing 
some  trusses  of  straw  under  them.  When  the 
operation  is  finished,  the  hand  is  to  be  thrust 
Sently  iip  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  and  kept 
there  until  the  parts  have  regained  their  natural 
situation,  which  will  be  known  by  moving  about 
the  hand.  When  \he  womb  has  been  pi-operly 
returned,  it  seldom  falls  down  again.  Some  far 
riers,  however,  put  two  or  three  stitches  in  the 
shape  as  a  preventive.    Mr.  Clater  reeommends 
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for  this  purpose,  the  passing  a  piece  of  wire 
through  the  "  lips  of  the  womb."  In  old  cows, 
whose  parts  have  been  much  weakened  or  rclax- 
c-il,  and  where  the  accident  has  occurred  several 
times,  some  expedient  of  this  kind  may  peihaps 
Oe  necessary.  It  would  be  proper,  however,  to 
try  first  if  it  could  be  effected  by  means  of  a  pes- 
sary. .-Vfter  the  operation,  Mr.  Clater,  -very  con- 
iideralely,  for  he  is  a  druggist,  directs  an  expen- 
sive drencli  to  be  given,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  :  sed 
lililis  est  sibi.  Sometimes  the  vagina  falls  or  be- 
comes inverted,  but  it  is  easily  replaced  :  and 
farriers  usually  put  two  or  three  stitches  in  the 
shape  to  prevent  its  returning  :  in  this  also  if  the 
cow  is  in  a  stall,  she  should  be  made  to  stand 
higher  before  than  behind.  The  only  medicine 
that  can  be  necessary  in  either  of  these  cases  is 
some  laxative  medicine,  if  the  bowels  are  not 
sufficiently  open  ;  and  when  the  straining  is  so 
considerable  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  re- 
place the  womb,  an  anodyne  or  opiate  clyster 
should  be  thrown  up,  and  if  this  fail,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  may 
be  given  as  a  drench. 

Farcy.  This  was  formerly  considered  as  a 
disease  of  the  superficial  veins,  which,  in  the 
language  of  farriers,  became  knotted  and  corded. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man, that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic  or] ';'^  ""^/h 
absorbent  vessels.     Its  most  usual  form  is  that  ofi ';„  .^H 


evening,  provided  it  does  not  occasion  sickness  of 
uneasiness  of  the  bowels. 

Bull  for  Farcy. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  from  one  to 
two  or  three  drachms  ; 

White  arsenic  and  sublimate,  of  each,  from 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple  ; 

Powderedj  cascarilla-bark,  from  one  dram  to 
two; 

Oil  of  caraway  seeds,  twenty  drops; 

Linseed-meal,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Venice- turpentine,  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
When  the  buds  become  soft  and  appear  to  con- 
tain matter,  they  should  be  opened  and  dressed 
with  som«  caustic  preparation  ;  as  solution  of 
sublimate  in  muriatic  acid,  with  the  addition  of 
spirit  of  wine  and  %vater,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

Corrosive  sublimate,  one  drachm  : 

Muriatic  acid,  three  drachms ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce; 

Water,  half  an  ounce. 
First  mix  the  sublimate  and  the  acid,  then  add 
the  water,  and  lastly  the  spirit.  This  is  a  strong 
preparation,  and  need  be  applied  only  once  or 
twice,  provided  the  bud  has  been  completely  laid 
open,  so  that  every  part  of  the  diseased  surface 
may  be  exposed  to  its  action.  After  this,  the 
sore  generally  heals  of  itself.  Some  practition- 
ers use  lunar  caustic,  powdered  blue  vitriol,  with 
■pitate  and  burnt  alum  ;  in  fact  any  caus- 


small  tumours,  or  buds,  as  they  are  termed,  about 
the  legs,  inside  of  the  thigh,  neck,  face,  and 
other  parts:  the  buds  are  at  first  hard,  but  gra- 
dually become  softer,  and  at  length  suppurate 
and  burst,  and  become  a  foul  ulcer.  Between 
the  ulcers  or  buds  there  is  generally  a  line  of 
communication,  or  what  farriers  term  u  corded 
vein  is  seen,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  infiame?!  lymphatic 
or  absorbent  vessel.  When  the  farcy  bud  has  burst 


tic  preparation  will  answer  the  purpose.  Blister- 
ing the  corded  lymphatics  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. The  horse's  diet  should  be  nutricious, 
but  rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  bran-mashes, 
with  oats  or  malt,  carrots,  vetches,  or  lucerne  : 
his  water  should  be  at  the  summer  temperature, 
or  have  the  chill  taken  off.  Regular  exercise  is 
necessary;  taking  care  to  avoid  rain  and  cold 
winds,  and  clothing  according  to  the  season  dur- 


or  has  been  opened,  i,  sometimes  spreads  under!  '"-^„'!'^,  tTr  ,  ^""^'"'T  ^^  ?dopt.ng  this  mode 
the  skhi,  forming  what  are  termid  sinuses  ori°'  Te.Tr  L  "  I^.^'-'X  Pe"od,  a  cure  may  of- 
pipes;  these    should    always  be  laid  open  with!^^  • ''^ ''*^^"'='^;  P'°'."'^'>,  ^'l^  ^"'""^'^ ',"  S"od  conj 


the   knife    through  their    whole  extent, 
when  they  occur  about  the  joints  or 


I  dition,  and  not  previously  diseased  ;  but  the  use 


^nt     exrpnf      r  ■'    -"'"■'-■'^^*  >   i^ui.  im,   u^c 

ten'doiVs    in        P^per  remedies  is  too  often  delayed  until  the 

which   case    they  generally'  occasion   lamen'ess,  P"!'"^"?  '".^"""  has  been  absorbed ;  and  then. 


and  are  difficult  to  cure 

conies  on  in  a  more  violent  and  malignant  form  : 
there  is  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  le 
other  parts;  foul,  spreading  ulcers  appear;  the 
nose  swells  and  discharges  stinking  matter  ; 
there  is  also  considerable  fever,  and  the  horse 
soon  falls  a  victim  to 'he  disorder.  This  malig- 
nant form  of  farcy,  however,  is  not  very  common 
When  no  remedies  are  applied,  the  farcy  ulcers 
usually  spread  ;  out  by  dressing  them  with  caus 
tics,  and  laying  open  any  sinuses  there  may  be, 
they  gradually  heal,  and  the  horse  often  apjjears 
to  be  cured.  This  apparent  cure  may  continue 
from  two  or  three  weeks  to  several  months,  but 
it  is  generally  followed  by  glanders.  In  some  in- 
stances farcy  is  merely  a  local  disease;  and  in 
such  cases,  if  proper  remedies  are  seasonably  ap- 
plied, it  may  be  radically  cured  without  being 
followed  by  glanders.  Tiie  farcy  sometimes  at 
tacks  horses  that  are  in  good  condition,  and  with- 
out any  previous  illness  ;  at  others  it  is  preceded 
by  various  symptoms  of  constitutional  derange 
ment.  In  some  cases  the  horse  gradually  loses 
flesh  and  strength,  the  coat  becomes  dry,  the  skin 
sticks  close  to  the  ribs,  and  the  legs  swell.  These 
symptoms  are  followed  by  the  appearance  of  far- 
cy buds,  and  soon  after  by  glanders.  When  far- 
cy attacks  u  horse  that  is  in  good  condition,  there 
is  a  probability  of  its  being  cured  by  a  proper  mode 
of  treatment,  particularly  if  the  buds  are  not  nu- 
meroHs  and  confined  to  the  fore  legs,  without  af 
fecting  the  joints  or  tendons.  Topical  applica 
tions  alone  ought  never  to  be  depended  on,  but 
the  following  ball  should  be  given  morning  and 


Sometimes  the  farcv  '^°"?''  ^^^  '''"'''^'  '"^^  ^'^  c^'np'etely  healed,  ami 
aomeumestnetaic)    t,,,.    jj^rse   apparently    cured,    I   have  generallv 


a  prodigious  swelling    of  t"ue    legs   or  ^""'^  "'?'  he  has  eventually  become  glandered. 

^-     -        ,■  ?  "=1,3   ui    In  some  instances,  there  has  been  an  interval  of 

several  months  between  the  supposed  cure  of 
farcy  and  the  appeai'ance  of  glanders.  As  to  the 
cause  of  farcy,  we  only  know  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inoculating  a  sound  horse,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  either  with  matter  taken  from  the 
nose  of  a  glaiidered  horse,  or  from  a  farcy  bud, 
when  first  opened,  or  to  which  no  caustics  or 
other  dressings  have  been  applied.  It  may  also 
l)e  produced  by  rubbing  glanderous  or  farcy  mat- 
ter upon  a  common  sore  on  the  body  of  a  sound 
horse;  but  in  this  case  the  disease  does  not  so 
readily  take  place  ;  and  though  the  sore  general- 
ly assumes  a  different  appearance  after  the  poi- 
sonous matter  has  been  rubbed  on  it,  appearing 
at  first  indisposed  to  heal,  or  even  to  spread,  yet, 
after  a  short  time,  it  often  heals  spontaneo'uslyl 
and  is  not  followed  by  glanders.  Farcy  some- 
times appears  in  a  horse  that  has  for  some  time 
been  glandered  ;  and  if  a  sound  horse  be  suffered 
to  feed  or  drink  with  one  that  is  glandered,  the 
first  symptoms  of  his  being  infected  by  such  com- 
munication will  sometimes,  but  not  often,  be 
the  farcy.  The  farcy,  however,  frequently  takes 
place  where  there  has  been  no  known  communi- 
cation, either  with  a  glandered  or  a  farcied 
horse  ;  in  such  cases,  the  disease  is,  pei-haps, 
produced  by  some  cause  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. Dropsical  swellings  sometimes  occur 
in  the  limbs,  or  other  parts  of  horses,  which  far- 
riers name  Water  Farcy  ;  but  is  a  Tery  different 
disease. 
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From  Adamn''  Medical  and  Agricultural  Hegis/cr. 

A  COMPARISON 

Between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Agriculture  in  Britain  and  in  America.  By 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq. 
The  first  advantage  England  possesses,  consists 
in  her  early  spring ;  this  enables  the  farmer  to 
commence  his  work  sooner  than  he  can  in  this 
country :  to  this  cause  it  is  owing,  that  such  crops 
as  require  early  sowing  on  a  well  prepared  fal- 
low, succeed  better  in  Britain  than  here.  Bar- 
ley, for  instance,  requires  four  good  spring 
pl'oughings,  and  yet  should  be  put  in  by  the  first 
of  May  ;  this  cannot  be  done  here,  except  upon 
very  light  lands,  our  clays  being  hardly  fit  to 
ploiigh  before  May  ;  but  light  land  will  not  pro- 
duce good  barley  without  manure.  In  England 
it  may  be  raised  to  advantage  on  strong  loams, 
and  even  on  clay.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  bar- 
ley is  nearly  as  cheap  in  England  as  here,  though 
every  other  grain  is  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  in  America.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  beans,  which  are  unproductive  in  England, 
unless  sown  in  February  and  March,  which  is 
hardly  possible  here  on  strong  clays,  the  soil 
these  require.  Turnips  cannot  be  raised  in  our 
climate  to  advantage,  as  a  food  for  cattle  ;  the 
season  in  which  they  are  sown  being  usually  very 
dry,  and  the  plants  liable  to  be  destroyed  bv  the 

fly- 
Great  Britain   has  also  some  advantage  over 

us  in  the  shortness  of  the  winter,  but  much  less 

than   is  generally   imagined.     Their  autumn   is 

cold  and   wet;  and  though  there  is  some  appa 

rent  verdure,  yet  the  vegetation  is  so  slow,  as  to 

render  it  usual  for  good  farmers  to  house  their 

cattle  by  the  first  of  November,  rather  than  suf 

fer  them  to  poach  their  fields,  in  gleaning  a  scanty 

subsistence  from  them  ;  nor  do  they  turn   them 

to  pasture  till  late  in  April. 

These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  advantages  that 
the  British  farmers  fairly  claim  over  us.»  Let  us 
now  examine  those  we  exclusively  possess.  The 
noblest  of  these  is  the  7naize,  or  Indian  corn, 
[wh'ch  does  not  grow  in  England. J  Neither  the 
beans*  or  turnips*  of  Britain  can  be  compared 
with  this  plant.  First,  it  need  not  be  planted 
till  the  last  of  May,  so  that  the  farmer  is  never 
hurried  by  it  with  his  spring  work.  Secondly, 
it  is  cultivated  with  a  plough  or  horse  hoe;  and 
as  the  plants  are  large,  and  placed  at  five  feet 
distance,  there  is  ample  room  for  this ;  and 
though  it  is  also  usual  to  hand  hoe,  yet,  as  this 
is  done  after  the  ground  is  loosened  by  the  plough 
and  when  the  plant  is  a  foot  high,  and  then  only 
just  about  the  stem,  it  is  easier  to  hoe  ten  acres 
of  this  than  one  of  the  turnips  or  beans.  Third- 
ly, it  defies  the  drought,  and  never  fails  to  make 
ample  returns  to  the  husbandman  that  cultivates 
it  with  diligence  ;  forty  bushels  an  acre  being 
a  common  yield  when  well  tended,  and  from  six- 
ty to  seventy  in  a  good  soil  and  in  the  best  state 
ot  cultivation.  The  grain  furnishes  a  palatable 
and  nutritious  food  for  man,  and  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  any  other  species  for  farm  stock.  And 
while  bean  haulm  is  of  little  value,  the  tops  and 
blades  oi  maize  are  not  inferior,  if  gathered  in 
season,  to  the  best  hay  ;  and  as  this  crop  is  easily 
and  nt- cessanly  kept  clean,  it  is  the  best  of  all 
fallow  crops. 

The  want  of  turnips  in  this  country,  may   be 
amply  compensated  by  carrots,  which    may  be 
raised  at  less  expense  here  than  in   Britain,  be 
cause  we  have  much  fewer  weeds,  which  are  the 
greatest  enemies  to  that  root  ;  by   cabbages   and 


*  Both  these  ( beans  and  lurni/isj  are  imfior- 
tant  crofis  in  England,  for  the  feeding  of  horses, 
tattle,  and  sheep. 


potatoes,  which  grow  well  here  ;  and  by  pump- 
kins, which  are  raised  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities in  our  Indian  corn  fields,  without  any  other 
expense  than  tlu'.t  of  dropping  a  few  seeds  in  the 
hills  and  carting  the  crop.  Nor  can  I  help  re- 
commending them  as  a  rich  and  nutritious  food, 
that  will  save  two  month's  hay,  if  used  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  afford  milk  and  butter 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  finest  pas- 
ture. 

These  legumines  would  not  be  so  much  ne- 
glected here  as  they  generally  are,  were  it  not 
that  hay  is  made  in  this  country  at  half  the  ex- 
pense that  it  requires  in  the  moist  climates  of 
Britain.  "Vegetation  there  is  extren>ely  slow  ; 
their  spring  is  nearly  one  month  earlier  than 
ours  ;  yet,  though  their  wheat  begins  to  grow  in 
March,  it  is  not  reaped  till  late  in  .Vugust  ;  ours 
is  cut  six  weeks  earlier,  though  it  does  not  begin 
to  vegetate  till  late  in  April  ;  so  that  it  takes  five 
and  one  half  months  in  Britain,  to  perfect  a  crop 
which  is  performed  here  in  little  better  than 
three.  The  same  causes  influence  the  growth  of 
grass.  In  soils,  tiiereforc,  of  equal  qualil) 
much  less  will  grow  in  a  given  time  in  Britain 
than  in  America,  as  1  infer  trom  the  general 
average  of  tl:eir  clover  and  natural  grass  in  not 
exceeding  ours,  though  they  are  longer  in  a 
growing  state.  It  is  true,  that  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  and  mild  winters,  give  a  great  ver 
dure  to  their  fields  at  some  seasons;  but  this  is 
only  an  apparent  advantage,  which  deceives  su 
perficial  observers,  while  it  is  attended  with  real 
inconveniences  ;  first,  the  grass  itself  is  by  that 
circumstance  rendered  less  nutritious,  as  is  well 
known  by  every  farmer;  secondly,  while  the  hay 
is  lighter,  it  is  got  in  at  more  expense  than  ours, 
which  is  made  at  the  driest  season  of  the  year. — 
In  our  crops  of  grain  we  enjoy  similar  advanta- 
ges;  their  harvests  are  frequently  wet,  while 
nine  years  in  ten  ours  is  got  in  without  the  least 
obstruction  from  rain.  The  produce  would  also, 
I  am  well  satisfied,  be  greater  here  than  in  Eng 
land,  on  highly  cultivated  soils,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  strength  of  the  straw  depends 
upon  the  dryness  of  the  season.  In  a  moist  cli 
mate,  therefore,  without  sufficient  sun  to  harden 
the  straw,  heavy  crops  must  be  very  often  injur 
ed  by  lodging,  especially  if  we  take  into  consi- 
deration, that  high  winds  are  much  more  usual 
in  Great  Britain  than  here.  Blight  and  mildew 
are  effects  of  a  moist  climate.  These  are  seldom 
and  partially  known  in  this  country,  prevailing 
only  in  particular  districts,  in  extraordinary  sea- 
sons. In  Britain  it  often  happens,  that  wet 
weather,  when  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  affects 
all  the  wheat  in  the  kingdom,  many  parts  of 
which,  on  this  account,  do  not  pretend  to  raise  it 

If  vegetation  is  slower  in  Britain  than  here,  and 
it  the  grass  is  also  less  nutritious,  it  must  follow, 
that  with  the  same  attention  to  stock,  our  pas- 
tures with  the  best  grass,  and  to  keep  the  cattle 
out  of  them  at  improper  seasons,  a  larger  stock 
may  be  maintained  on  the  same  quantity  of 
ground  in  this  country  than  in  England;  and  thus 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  our  winter  be  am 
ply  compensated.  This  observation  leads  mi-  to 
a  circumstance  in  British  husbandry,  which 
might  be  advantageously  practised  by  us.  Many 
of  their  farmers  sow  rye,  for  the  use  of  their 
sheep  and  lambs,  in  the  spring.  In  order  to  do 
this,  they  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  fallow  ; 
and  asihcir  rye  grows  two  fifths  slower  than  ours, 
it  must  follow,  that  they  can  only  keep  three 
sheep  where  we  may  have  five.  If,  therefore, 
tliis  practice  is  advantageous  in  England,  it 
would  be  much  more  so  in  America,  to  sow  our 
corn  fields  with  rye,  to  feed  off  with  sheep  in  the 
spring,  not  only  because  of  the  additional  nun-.- 
berswe  can  keep,  but  because  we  are  more  pinch- 


ed for  sheep  food  in  the  spring;  besides  that- 
I  he  rye  that  costs  the  British  farmer  a  complete 
fallow,  costs  us  nothing  but  the  seed,  if  sown 
among  thecorn  when  it  is  topped.  As  five  sheep 
will  leave  more  manure  than  three,  the  rye  field 
so  fed  down,  will  be  left  in  better  order  here  than 
it  would  be  in  England. 

In  the  hcalthfulucss  of  our  stock,  we  have 
great  advantages  over  Britain.  Among  our  black 
cattle  1  have  been  told  tliat  some  disorders  pre- 
vail, though  they  are  so  extremely  rare,  that  in 
twenty  years  since  I  commenced  farming,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  ha\c  lost  one  cieature,  unless  it 
were  by  some  accidental  hurt ;  nor  have  I  known 
any  others  to  die  among  my  neighbours,  except 
from  the  same  cause,  or  bad  keeping  in  the 
spring  ;  and  while  the  rot  sweeps  away  whole 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Britain,  it  is  a  disorder  entirely 
unknown  in  tliis  country. 

All  these  natural  advantages  being  in  favour  of 
the  American  farmer,  I  shall  be  asked  how  it 
happens  that  the  lands  in  Britain  are  more  pro- 
ductive ?  The  answer  is,  more  labor  is  expend- 
ed upon  less  land  there  ;  and  the  product  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  labor,  the  soil,  and  the 
climate. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS 
From  late  numbers  of  the  London  Farmers''  Jour- 
nal, received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far' 
mer. 

Some  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Cards. — Cards 
were  invented  by  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  a  pain- 
ter at  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
King  of  France.  They  were  first  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  or  diminishing  a 
deep  melancholy  under  which  that  unfortunate 
monarch  laboured  for  many  years  ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  experienced  temporary  relief  and  consi- 
derable amusement  .from  Piquet,  the  first  game 
ever  played  at  with  cards,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
resjjectabe  authority  of  a  French  writer,  who 
has  composed  "  A  disstitation,  symbolical,  alle- 
gorical, political  and  historical,  on  these  pictures 
of  human  life." 

It  seems  from  his  account,  they  were  meant  to 
represent,  in  the  rude  efforts  of  those  days,  parti- 
cular persons,  and  sometimes  the  productions  of 
nature  and  art, 

"The  ace,"  says  this  author,  "is,  in  fact,  only 
the  Latin  word  as,  which  signifies  literally,  only 
a  piece  of  money,  but  in  a  general  sense,  wealth. 
Aces  accordingly  have  precedency  before  Kings, 
and  all  other  cards  ;  for  as  riches  are  the  sinews 
of  war,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  submit  to 
their  controul,  and  the  great  question  of  peace  or 
war  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  fi- 
nances anil  resources  of  a  country. 

"  Pitjues  et  carreaux,  spades  and  diamonds, 
mean  arms,  the  heavy  arrows  formerly  shot 
from  cross-bows,  being  shaped  like  diamonds  on 
cards;  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  sufficiently 
clear,  that  without  arms  and  courage  (under  the 
appropriate  typ  of  hearts)  to  make  use  of  thero, 
neither  life  nor  property  can  be  secure. 

"  The  kings  of  tlie  four  suites,  originally  were 
portraits  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  Alexander 
the  great,  Julius  Cscsar,  and  Charlemagne,  each 
of  whoin  had  his  ecuyer,  modified  into  the  mo- 
dern word  esquire,  and  called  in  the  middle  ages, 
valet  or  knave — titles,  in  those  days,  considered 
as  honourable.  The  names  of  two  distinguish- 
ed individuals  of  this  rank,  the  companions  of 
knights  and  of  kings  are  preserved,  Ogierand  La 
Hire,  famous  intrepid  French  captains,  who  would 
not  have  suffered  any  one  to  have  applied  the 
tt-rm  knave  to  them  in  its  present  signification 
willi  impunity. 
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"  Alpine,  tlie  (jueen  of  Clubs,  is  an  anaj;iani 
formed  of  regina,  and  was  a  representation  of 
Mary  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 
The  queen  of  Diamond^,  under  the  name  of  Ra- 
chel, was  meant  for  the  beautiful  but  frail  Agnes 
Sorrel  ;  and  the  queen  of  sjjadts,  under  the  sem 
blance  of  the  chaste  and  warlike  Minerva,  was 
the  heroic  Maid  ot  Orleans  ;  while  Judith,  tlic 
queen  of  hearts,  was  designed  as  a  pictui-e  of  the 
enchanting  Isabeau  de  Bariere. 

"  Clubs  treffle  or  trefoil,  a  herb  that  grows  in 
the  meadows,  implies  that  a  general  should  never 
encamp  without  good  opportunities  for  forage." 

The  figured  cards,  as  king,  queen,  and  knave, 
were  at  one  time  called  coht,  and  not  court  cards, 
as  at  present.  The  knave  |)rnbably  was  intend 
ed  at  first  to  represent  tlie  Prince,  or  son  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  as  Chauser  twice  applies  the 
term  knave-child  to  the  son  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince.  Cards,  as  well  as  otl'.er  games  had  their 
origin  in  times  of  chivalry.  Tlie  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  all  carry  marks  of  that  period.  The 
present  absurd  figures  stamped  on  cards  seem'  to 
be  faiihful  and  accurate  lepresentations  of  ele- 
gant original  ornaments  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

ffcre/'irdx  ayid  Short  Horns. — The  following 
statement  has  been  sent  for  insertion  ; — 

The  Steer  bred  and  fed  by  the  Mavqui>  of  Exe 
ter,  2  years  11  months,  by  a  son  of  Blyth  Comet, 
was  sold  for  £45  ;  the  seven  steers  biei!  and  fed 
by  Mr  Charles  Tibbits,  Esq.  under  three  years 
old,  were  sold  for  ;(?31  each  ;  and  MiS  was  re- 
fused by  Mr.  Champion  for  his  Steer,  (J  years 
and  3  months  old,  by  VVarior,)  from  a  bulclier, 
to  slaughter  him  at  Dcptford.  The  above  ani 
mals,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  cxhibiledat  the 
late  SniithfieldShow.  The  weiglit  of  Mr.  White's 
yearling  Hereford  Heifer,  shewn  at  Tiedegar, 
was  12  cwt.  3  qrs.  •  T45is  heifer,  being  22  months 
old,  at  12  cwt.  3  qrs.,  averages  not  quite  65  lbs. 
per  month  ;  and  Mr.  Champion's  Short-horn, 
weighing  11  cwt.  lOj  lbs.,  averages  near  "S  lbs 
per  month,  .she  being  16  months  old  at  tliu  time 
of  exhibition. 

I\Iatch  for  100  Sovereigns. — An  interesting 
race  took  place  on  Wednesday  morning,  made  on 
the  preceding  evening  over  some  mellow  port,  at 
the  Turf  Coffee  house,  between  Mr.  Hewston, 
late  of  the  Guards,  and  Gilbert  Stanhope,  Esq. 
It  was  to  goon  foot  twenty  miles  ;  and  ^ir.  Hew- 
ston  backed  himself  to  do  his  work  witliin  two 
hours  and  a  half,  in  several  bye  bets.  The  match 
was  run  on  a  mile  piece  of  ground  leading  from 
Hanwell  towards  Harrow,  and  betting  was  even. 
Mr  Stanhope  cut  out  the  woik,  and  did  his  first 
mile  in  six  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  It  was  a  ve- 
ry fine  race,  Mr.  Hewston  keeping  close  with  his 
opponent.  Both  were  together  at  the  tenth 
mile,  which  was  performed  in  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  The  travelling  jiace  was  a  mile  in 
about  seven  minutes  and  ten  seconds;  but  in  tlie 
sixteenth  mile  Mr.  Stanhope  fi-Il  off  his  speed, 
and  resigned  in  the  eighteenth.  Mr.  Hewston 
kept  at  work  to  win  his  bye  bets,  and  he  did  so, 
by  accomplishing  the  ground  in  two  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes,  with  apparent  ease. 

Extraordinary  Kidney. — A  small  four-ye.'.r- 
old  heifer  was  last  week  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Mul- 
lins,  butcher,  of  Maidstone.  Upon  ij[)eiiing  the 
animal,  one  of  the  kidneys  was  found  to  be  of  an 
amazing  size,  the  solid  suet  being  computed  to 
weigh  at  least  ten  stone,  and  measures  in  circum- 
ference full  four  feet.  The  exact  weight  cannot 
at  present  be  ascertained,  as  the  kidney  is  not  yet 
removed  from  the  side  to  which  it  grew.  The 
other  kidney  was  of  an  ordinary  size.     The  heif- 


er was  purchased  it  Smithfield,  last  Monday 
week,  and  slaughtered  on  Wednesday.  The  ani- 
mal had  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance  pre- 
vious to  being  killed. 

yjdvice. — Would  a  man  wish  to  offend  his 
friends  ?  let  him  give  them  advice.  Would  a  lo- 
'  er  know  the  surest  method  by  which  to  lose  his 
mistress?  let  him  give  her  advice.  Would  a 
courtier  terminate  his  sovereign's  partiality  ? 
let  him  offer  advice.  In  short,  are  we  desirous 
to  be  universally  hated,  avoided  and  despised,  the 
means  are  always  in  our  power  ;  we  have  but  to 
advise,  and  the  consequences  are  infallible.  Two 
young  ladies,  whose  friendship,  though  apparent- 
ly founded  on  the  lock  of  eternal  attachment, 
terminated  in  the  following  manner : 

My  dearest  girl,  I  do  not  think  your  figure  well 
suited  for  dancing,  and,  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
your's,  I  advise  you  .to  refrain  from  it  in  future." 
The  other  deliglited,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
with  such  a  mark  of  friendship,  leplied,  "I  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  my  sweet  friend  for  her 
advice  ;  and  as  this  fresh  proof  of  lier  friendship 
demands  some  return,  1  would  recommend  her 
to  relinquish  her  singing,  as  some  of  her  upper 
notes  resemble  the  melodious  squeakings  of  the 
feline  race."  The  advice  of  neither  was  follow- 
ed ;  the  one  still  continued  to  sing  and  the  other  to 
dance,  and  they  never  met  but  as  bitter  and  im 
placable  enemies. —  Gazette  of  Fas/iion. 

To  kill  Cockroaches. — An    infallible  means  to 
destroy  them    will  be  found  in  giving  them  the 
root   of  the  Veratum   Vinex,    commonly   callet 
black  hellebore,  which  grows  wild  in  our  coun 
try  marshy  grounds,  and  may  be  got  of  our  mar 
ket  people.     Strew  these  roots  about  the  floor  at 
night,  and  next  morning  you  will  find  all  the  fa 
mily  of  the  cockioachcs  dead  or  dying,  from  hav- 
ing eaten  it,  which  they  will  do.  with  much  avi 
diiy.     They  will  never  fail  to  eat  it  while  the^ 
can  get  it,  and  vvill  as  surely  die.     It  causes  them 
to  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  to  split  in  the  back  oc- 
casionally. 


What  revolutions    in  the    imoral  world  ! 

[When  tlie  rea<ler  reflects  on  the  numberless  as- 
sociations which  have  of  late  years  been  forii- 
ed,  for  the  translation  into  all  languages,  print- 
ing and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Bible — 
lliat  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  power,  not 
excepting  /leace  loving-  Kings  and  E.mperors, 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  this  pious  work  ; 
until  Bibles  have  become  as  cheap  aa  alma- 
nac: s — he  will  be,  as  we  were,  the  more  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  following  anecdote  mentioned 
by  himself,  in  the  life  of  that  greatest  of  philo- 
sophers and  philanthropists,  BEiNjAMiN  Fhank- 
LiN.] — Jiait.  Am,  Far. 

Our  humble  family  early  embraced  the  reform- 
ed religion.  Our  forefathers  continued  Protes- 
t!;nts  through  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  thcv  were 
someiiines  in  dangerof  persecution,  on  account  of 
thtirzeal  against  popery.  They  had  an  English 
Ijiblc,  and  to  conceal  it,  and  place  it  in  safety,  it 
v.as  fastened  open  with  tapes  under  and  within 
tile  cover  of  a  joint  stool.  When  my  great  grand- 
father wished  to  read  it  to  his  family,  he  placed 
the  joint  stool  on  his  knees,  and  then  turned  over 
the  leaves  under  the  tapes.  One  of  the  cliildren 
stood  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  ap- 
paritor coming,  who  was  an  ofiicer  of  the  spiri- 
tual court.  In  that  case  the  stool  was  turned 
down  again  upon  its  feet,  when  the  bible  I'emain- 
ed  concealed  under  it  as  before.  This  anecdote  1 
had  from  uncls  Benjamin.  , 


PUBI  ISHKD    AT  THE    REOUEST    OK    THE    SOCIETT. 

AGRICULTURAL  PREMIU.MS. 

The  Farmer's  Society  of  Barnwell  District, 
will  award  the  following  premiums  of  Fifteen 
Dollars,  or  a  silver  cup  of  that  value: 

1st.  For  the  best  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  not  more 
than  3  years  old. 

2d.  For  the  best  bull,  steer,  or  heifer,  not  more 
than  2  years  old. 

3d.  For  the  best  male  or  female  calf,  not  more 
than  1  year  old. 

4th.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  corn,  from 
one  acre  of  high  land. 

5th.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  corn,  from 
one  acre  of  either  swamp  or  pond  land. 

6th.  For  the  greatest  crop  of  root,  or  slip  pota- 
toes, from  one  acre  of  either  high  or  low  lan«l. 

"th.  For  the  greatest  crop  of  rice,  from  one 
.icre  of  either  high  or  low  land. 

Also,  premiums  of  Ten  Dollars,  or  cups  of  that 
value. 

1st.  For  the  best  stud  horse,  not  more  than  " 
years  old. 

2d.  For  the  best  mare,  not  more  than  7  years 
old. 

3d.  For  the  best  hog,  not  more  than  two  years 
old. 

4th.  For  the  best  male  or  female  hog,  not  more 
than  1  year  old. 

Also  premiums  of  five  dollars: 

1st.  For  the  best  ram,  not  more  than  1  year 
old. 

2d.  For  the  best  specimen  of  cotton  homespun, 
not  less  than  10  yards. 

3d.  For  the  best  specimen  of  homespun  of  a 
cotton  warp  and  wool  lilling,  not  less  than  10 
yards. 

The  animals,  if  not  raised  by  the  competitors, 
,must  have  been  owned  by  tliem,  at  least  6  montiis 
previous  to  the  regular  meeting  in  January  1825, 
on  which  day  they  must  l)e  exhibited  to  tlie  Soci- 
ety at  Tiarnwell  Court  House,  when  the  premi- 
ums will  be  awarded. 

The  acre  to  be  square,  and  not  more  than  210 
feet  square.  The  crops  to  be  harvested,  and 
measured  in  a  sound  and  merchantable  state. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  Society  expects 
some  of  the  members  to  be  invited  to  attend  to 
the  gathering  and  measuring  of  the  crops.  If 
not,  disinterested  farmers  must  attest  as  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops,  and  also  state 
precisely  the  mode  adopted  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  each  crop.  The  corn  crop  must  con 
sist  of  only  one  crop,  which  must  not  be  harvest- 
ed previous  to  the  15th  day  of  October  next,  and 
the  quantity  made  to  be  ascertained  the  Jay  ga- 
thered from  the  acre. 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER,  President. 
Jennings  O'Bannon,  Secretary. 

Barnwell  Court- House,'} 
January  19th,  1824.  > 


TROil    THE    DEMOCRATIC    PRESS. 

AGRICULTURAL  REMARKS, 

On  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  .'Inno  18  Jo. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  munifi- 
cence of  nature  this  year.  The  farmer's  cup  oi 
joy  would  indeed  have  been  full  to  overflowing, 
had  not  disease  checked  his  industry,  and  clouded 
the  brightness  of  his  rural  prospects. 

The  spring  was  pleasant  and  seasonable,  and 
the  heat  of  the  summer  moderate,  accompanied 
by  plentiful  showers. 

Within  20  miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  average 
of  Farenhcit's  Thermometer  was  in  June  73  ai.d 
2-3°. 

The  prevailing  winds  v.ere,  S.  W.  N.  W.  N. 
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There  were  9  rains — 10  clear  and  14  cloudy  days. 
— Ao  thundtr  and  tiglUiiingi. 

In  July,  average  thermometer  "3  2-3  degrees, 
prevailiiii;  winds,  S.  W.,  N.  W.,  N.  E.— 8  falls 
ot  rain — 20  clear  days,  and  11  overcast.  This 
month  was  remarkably  cool.  The  Thermome- 
ter stood  on  the  morning  of  the  1st.  at  58°.  We 
had  several  gales  of  wind,  but  little  thunder  and 
lighming — it  occurred  twice  only,  and  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  night  of  the  22d. 

In  August,  average  thermometer  78  1-3  degrees. 
— prevailing  winds  S.  VV.,  S.  E.,  N,  E.— 10  rai- 
ny days,  18  clear,  and  13  cloudy  and  overcast, — 
very  liittc  lliunder  und  hi^htning.  .  The  weath- 
er WHS  unusually  cold. 

In  Septembei-,  average  thermometer  70  de- 
grees, prevailuig  winds  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  S.  E. — 
y  rainy  days, — 15  clear,  and  15  cloudy.  This 
inonlh  was  cold.  There  was  frost  on  the  22d  and 
ice  on  the  30th.     .\'o  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  productions  of  the  year,  may  be  estimated 
as  follows. 

Corn  was  abundant.  The  repeated  showers 
followed  by  a  warm  sun,  caused  it  to  grow  with 
great  vigor.  It  was  the  best  corn  season  for  ma- 
nv  years. 

'  l\  heat  generally,  not  good.     Perhaps  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  deficiency  of  snow  last  winter. 

The  crops  of  Hye,  and  Oats,  and  Hay  were 
plentiful. 

Pasture  rich  and  very  good  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  Refreshing  and  nourishing  showers 
preserved  the  grass  green  and  vigorous. 

Peaches,  scarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Jlp/itcs,  not  so  good  and  abundant  as  last  year, 
but  no  deficiency.  They  were  not  in  much  de- 
mand for  exportation.  The  consequence  was,  an 
unusual  quantity  of  cider  was  made.  The  Crah 
Cider  was  of  superior  flavour  and  quality. 

All  other  fruits  generally  good,  and  of  suflft- 
cient  quantities. 

Green  Peas,  plenty. 

Potatoes  in  great  abundance.  Our  markets 
overflowing.  Not  I  believe  from  any  increase  in 
their  culture,  but  the  productiveness  of  tlie  sea- 
son. 

Tiirni/is,  uncommonly  large  and  abundant. 

Our  winter  vegetables,  celery,  cabbage,  ruta 
baga,  beets,  radishes,  &c.  very  fine. 

The  summer  of  1823,  was  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  It  was  the  coldest  since  1816,  and  the 
most  prolific  in  showers.  1  have  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  seasons  for  many  years,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  one  where  there  was  so  little  thun 
derand  lightning.  This  observation  applies  with 
almost  equal  force  to  the  summers  of  1S21 — 22. 
The  summer  and  fall  were  very  sickly.  Might 
not  this  be  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  electric  flu- 
id in  the  air?  If  epidemic  diseases  are  genera- 
ted by  animalculx,  may  not  these  be  destroyed  by 
electricity  ? 

These  hints  and  reflections  would  soon  lead  me 
out  o.  my  depth.  1  shall  therefore  leave  them  to 
the  investigation  of  natural  philosophers  and 
pliysicians.  AGRICOLA. 

-^»o^ 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  WOILING  POTATOES. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Irish  Farmer's 
Journal,  a  very  goou  authority  on  such  a  subject. 

Horn  to  boil/iotaloei  nicety  ivichout  waste. — Sel 
dom  do  we  see  potatoes  well  cooked,  and  still 
seldomer  do  we  see  them  cooked  without  waste 
By  the  following  directions,  both  ends  will  be  at- 
tained. Choose  your  potatoesof  equal  size,  and 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  or  pot  without  a  lid, 
with  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
them  ;  more  would  only  spoil  them,  as  the  pota 
toes  themselves,  on  being  boiled,  yield  a  consid 
erable  portion  of  water.  By  being  boiled  in  a 
vessel  without  a  lid,  they  do  not  crack,  and  all 


waste  is  prevented.  After  the  water  is  come 
nearly  to  boil,  pour  it  off,  and  replace  the  liot  by 
cold  water,  into  which  throw  a  good  portion  of 
salt.  The  cold  water  sends  the  heal  from  tlie 
surface  to  the  heart  of  the  potato,  and  makes  it 
incaly.  Like  all  other  vegetables,  they  are  im- 
proved by  being  boiled  with  salt,  which  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  sjjared.  The  only  proper 
test  of  their  being  done  enough,  is  trying  them 
with  a  fork.  When  tltey  are  boiled  with  a  lid, 
cracking  is  usually  considered  as  the  test  of  their 
being  done  enough;  but  they  will  otten  cr.ick 
when  they  are  quite  ra)V  in  the  heart.  After 
straining  otf  the  water,  they  should  Ije  allowed  to 
stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  the  fire  to  dry. 

The  following  recipe  to  cure  a  cold,  is  said  to  be 
so  efficacious,  that  we  republish  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  correspondent  who  has  tested  its 
virtues. 

Take  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  flaxseed,  with 
two  penriy  worth  of  stick  licorice,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sun  raisins.  Put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  soft  water ;  and  let  it  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  ;  then  add  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  candy, 
pounded,  a  table-spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar; 
or  lemon  juice. 

Note.  The  vinegar  is  best  to  be  added  only  to 
that  quantity  you  are  going  immediately  to  take  ; 
for  if  it  be  put  into  the  whole,  it  is  liable,  in  a 
little  time  to  grow  flat. 

Drink  half  a  pint  at  goins<  to  bed;  and  take  a 
little  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

This  recipe  generally  cures  the  worst  of  colds 
in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  if  taken  in  time,  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  an  infallible  remedy.  It  is 
a  sovereign  balsamic  cordial  for  the  lungs,  with- 
out the  opening  qualities,  which  endanger  fresh 
colds  on  going  out.  It  has  been  known  to  cure 
colds,  that  have  almost  been  settltd  intoconsump- 
tions,  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

II  U  S  VV  1  F  E  R  Y    ADMONITIONS. 

Written   Three  Centfirie.t  bacf:. 

Lcain  you  that  will  thee, 
This  lesson  of  me. 

1.  No  breakfast  of  custom,  provide  for  to  save, 
Not  only  for  such  as  deserveth  to  have. 

2.  No  shewing  of  servant,  what  victuals  in  store. 
Shew  servant  his  labour,  and  shew  him  no  more. 

Of  havock  beware. 
Cat  nothing  will  spare. 

3.  Where  all  thing  is  common,  what  needeth  a 

hutch  ? 
Where  wanteth  a  saver,  there  havock  is  much. 

4. Where  window  is  open,  cat  maketh  a  fray. 
Yet  wild  cat  with  two  legs,  is  worse,  by  my  fay 

Look  well  unto  thine  ; 
Slut  slothful  must  vviiine. 

5.  An  eye  in  a  corner  who  useth  to  have, 
Revealeth  a  drab,  and  preventeth  a  knave. 

6.  Make  maid  to  be  cleanly,  or  make  her  cry 

creak  ; 
And  teach  her  to  stir,  when  her  mistress  doth 
speak. 

Let  holly  wand  threat, 
Let  Fizgig  be  beat. 

7.  A  wand  in  thy  hand,  thou-^h  ye  fight  not  at  all. 
Makes  youth  to  their  business,  better  to  fall. 

8.  For  fear  of  fool  had  I  wist,  cause  thee  to  wail 
Let  Fizgig  be  taught,  to  shut  door  after  tail. 


Too  easy  tlie  wicket, 
VVill  still  appease  clicket, 

9.  With  her  that  will  clicket,  make  danger  tp 

cojic. 
Lest  quickly  her  wicket  seem  easjMo  ope. 

't 

10.  As  rod,  little  mendetli,   where  manners  be 

spilt. 
So  naught  will  be  naught,  say  and  do  what 
thou  wilt. 

Fight  seldom  ye  shall. 
But  use  not  to  brawl. 

11.  Much  brawling  v/ith  servant,  what  man  can 

abide? 
Pay  home  when  thou  fightest,  but  love  not  to 
chide. 

12.  As  order  is  heavenly,  where  quiet  is  had. 
So  error  is  hell,  or  a  mischief  as  bad. 

What  better  a  law. 
Than  subjects  in  awe  > 

13.  Such  awe  as  a  warning  will  cause  to  beware, 
Doth  make  the  whole  household  the  better  to 

fare. 

14.  The  less  of  thy  counsel  thy  servants  do  know. 
Their  duty  the  better,   such  servants   shall 

shew. 

Good  music  regard, 
Good  servants  reward. 

15.  Such  servants  are  oftenest  painfull  and  good. 
That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood. 

16.  Good  servants  hope  justly,  some  friendship 

to  feel, 
And  look  to  have  favour,  what  time  they  do 
well. 

By  once  or  twice, 
'Tis  time  to  be  wise. 
1".  Take  Runagate  Robin,  to  pity  his  need, 
And  look  to  be  filched,  as  sure  as  thy  creed. 

U!.  Take  warning  by  once,  that  a  worse  do  not 
hap. 
Foresight  is  the  stopper  of  many  a  gap. 

Some  change  for  a  shift : 
Oft  change,  small  thrift. 

19.  Make  few  of  thy  counsel,  to  change  for  the 

best. 
Lest  one  that  is  trudging,  infecteth  the  rest. 

20.  The  stone  that  is  rolling,  can  gather  no  moss. 
For  master  and  servant,  oft  changing  is  loss. 

Both  liberall  sticketh. 
Some  provender  pricketh. 

21.  One  dog  for  a  ho^,  and  one  cat  for  a  mouse  ; 
One  ready  to  give  is  enough  for  a  house. 

22.  One  gift  ill  accepted,  keep  next  in  thy  purse, 
Whorii   provender   pricketh,    are    often   the 

worse.  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 


ON  A  SCULl,. 

;  lines  by  Lord  Byron  are  hardly 

ilet's   meditations  in  the   grave 

)ken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
isolate  and  portals  foul, 
nee  ambition's  airy  hall, 
ught,  the  palace  of  the'soul. 
each  lack-lustre  eye-less  hole 
of  wisdom,  and  of  wit 
It,  sage,  sophist  ever  writ 
ly  tosver— its  tenement  refit? 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  19,  18^4. 


.J7»  Notice  to  Subscribers. — Those  who 
continue  their  subscrii)tion  to  the  Fanner,  are 
respectfully  reminded  that  the  best  /iroof  they 
can  give  of  their  approbation  of  our  labours, 
will  be  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  stipulated 
terms  of  subscription,  which  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  to  wit : 

To  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casual- 
ties, $4  per  annum,  payable  in  ach'unce — but 
those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will, 
to  pay  g5  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have 
each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen,  from 
any  cause,  7iot  to  reach  them  in  good  order,  and 
an  agricultural  almanack,  in  the  baigain.  The 
almanack,  besides  the  contents  of  common  alma- 
nacks, will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c.  con- 
nected with  the  farmer's  and  the  housewife's  du- 
ties and  business.  Those  who  prefer  the  pay- 
ment of  four  dollars,  are  assured  that  the  Farmer 
is  regularly  put  up  and  sent  off  in  at  lean  as 
good  condition,  and  with  as  much  security  for  its 
safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  always  that  invalualjle  work,  Niles' 
Weekly  Register. 

iJy^  The  money  whether  four  or  five  dollars, 
to  be  remitted,  in  all  cases,  directly  by  mail,  at 
the  Editor's  risk — he,  requiring  only  the  woid  of 
the  subscriber  that  the  money  was  deposited  in 
the  neighbo\iring  post  oftice.  ;17^  The  difficul- 
ty arising  from  the  impracticability  of  getting 
g4  notes,  in  many  places,  may  be  obviated  in  this 
■vvay. — Let  the  subscriber  send  a  jia  note 


how  much  more  useful  and  honorable  are  the 
resolutions,  which  thus  lead  them,  to  renounce' 
the  unmanly  and  enervating  pleasures,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  town,  of  which,  if  ever,  it  may  now 
be  truly  said 

"  Where  news  and  politicks  divide  mankind, 
"  And  schemes  of  state  involve  th'  uneasy  mind, 
"  Faction  embroils  the  world  ;  and  every  tongue 
"  Is  mov'd  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung  : 
"  Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envy  burns, 
"  And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns  ; 
"  While  calumny  upon  each  party's  thrown, 
"  Which  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown  :" 

To  seek,  where  "  all  the  grateful  country 
breathes  delight,"  the  invigorating  toils  of  the 
field,  and   the   never   tiring  studies  of  nature. 

It  is  from  reflections  like  these,  and  not  from 
the  vanity,  which  is  the  growth  of  overweening 
partiality,  for  our  own  offspring,  that  we  antici 
pate  the  time,  when  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  will 
patronise  the  "  American  Farmer."  To  the 
intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  our  correspon- 
dents, we  owe  unspeakable  gratitude,  for  enabling 
us  to  say  with  confidence  to  every  farmer,  that  in 
his  wife  may  find  the   most  valuable 


Its  page 
recipes,    and 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICES  CURREArT— CORRECTED  ivEEKLr. 
Wharf  flour,  g5  62^ — Howard-street,  do.  §5 
75 — Best  family  do.  retail,  g" — Wheat,  red,  $t 
15  to  gl  1" — Corn,  35  cts.— Rye,  40cts. — Oats,  28 
to  30  cts.— Whiskey,  25  to  27 — Butter,  inspect- 
ed, 10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virginia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
S6  50  to  S7— Rice,  per  cwt.  $o  75  to  §4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  ^10 — Cargo,  No.  1, 
^8  to  8  50 — do.  No.  2,  g6 — Baltimore  prime, 
s;iO — Bacon  and  hams,  lOtollcts. — Cotton,  W, 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts. — Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts. — Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts. — Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  §2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  84  50  to  .g7 — Shad, 
trimmed,  g6  to  6  50 — Flax  seed,  rough,  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleaned,  cask,  §8 — Flax, 
per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  %\  75  ton,^. 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per  lb. — do.  water  rot, 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb. — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,    best,  24   to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.   Eas- 


instructions  in  every  branch  of  tern  tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber  ooar^  me.' s  .:e- 
houschold  industry — that  his  children  may  findlment,  cargo  prices: — Of  the  following  articles 
in  them,  amusement  and  edification,  and  that  to  1  we   give     the   yard    prices. — Oak    timber    and 


himself,  they  will  furnish  the  results  of  experi 

ments  and  practical  directions,  applicable  to  the] — Pine   scantling,  do 
whole  circle  of  agricultural  operations — finally,  ~' 
we  ask  tiie  favour  of  all  those,  who  think  its  use- 
fulness not  overrated,  not  only  to  consider  them- 
selves as  agents  to  receive  subscriptions,  but  that 
the  Editor  will  feel  himself  under  particular  ob 


scant,  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
gl  to  1  25— Boards  4-4, 
1  to  1  25 — White  do.  5-4,  $\  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  5m  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles, cvp  18  in.,  gj  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  g7  50  to  7  75 — jun.  com.  gS  50  to  5 — S'aves, 
W.  O.  pipe,    §40  to  45— do.  hhd.   g25— do.  bbl. 


^yi,}j  ^  ligations  to  all  those,  who  by  sending  him  a  .s;>!^^/egl5    to    17 — R.   O.   bbl.    gl5 — do. 

«questThat"theorddoTlkr  be" p"asrc(rto  his  ere-  subscriber,  so  far   enable   him  to   continue    the: Wool,   fleece,    mer.-no    full   blood 


hhd.    gl7— 
35  to   40  cts. 


dit  for  three  months  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
it  will  be  done :  but  where  ^5  are  received,  with- 
out any  such  wish  ex-pressed  by  the  subscriber,  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  his  desire  is  to  be 
considered  as  a^^;;aranfferf subscriber,  and  entitled 
to  an  Agricultural  Almanack,  and  he  will  be  so  en- 
tered on  the  books.  XT'  Lastly,  the  Editor  as- 
sures his  friends,  that  from  the  variety  and  value 
of  materials  on  hand,  the  regularity  of  his  sup- 
ply from  abroad,  of  such  pulSlicatioiis  as  afford 
matter  adapted  to  this  journal,  and  above  all, 
from  the  number,  zeal,  intelligence  and  generous 
publick  spirit  of  his  correspondents  in  all  the 
states  of  our  own  blessed  country,  with  her  infi- 
nitely diversified  soil  and  climate,  and  unexplor- 
ed resources  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry, he  can  promise,  luithont  far  of  fuilure,  that 
the  Farmer  will  continue  to  be  at  least  as  ivcll 
■worthy  of  their  patronage  as  heretofore  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  i!)i/irove7ne/ils  in  the  plan  and  substance 
of  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  expected  from 
greater  experience  and  facilities,  and  undiminish- 
ed fondness  for  the  subject. 

The  most  inattentive  observer,  must  have  per- 
ceived the  progress  of  publick  opinion,  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  attaching  more  respecta- 
bilitv,  and  a  higher  moral  consideration  to  the 
bu-iness  and  character  of  the  Farmer,  embel- 
'kept'at  wc"r1c'f6  tV^'IiI:? '^&fC'-be5J,nJj»>-i>'"aI  Hjs- 
by  accomi)lishing  the  ground  in  two  hours  an' 
twenty-five  minutes,  with  apparent  ease. 

Extraordinary  Kidney. — A  small  four-ycr.!' 
old  heifer  was  last  week  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Mu  ^ 
lins,  butcher,  of  Maidstone.  Upon  (opening  th^ 
animal,  one  of  the  kidney)  was  found  to  be  of  a 
amazing  size,  the  solid  suet  being  computed  f 
■weigh  at  least  ten  stone,  and  measures  in  circun^ 
ference  full  four  feet.  The  exact  weight  cann^" 
at  present  be  ascertained,  as  the  kidney  is  not  y  " 
removed  from  the  side  to  which  it  grew.  TlS 
other  kidney  was  of  an  ordinary  size.    The  hei'' 


first  American  Journal,  devoted  exclusively  tojperlb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  coun- 
the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  agriculturists 
of  .\merica.  To  promote  their  interests,  to  de- 
fend their  rights,  to  deserve  their  esteem,  and  to 
exalt  and  embellish  their  vocation,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  themselves,  and  of  mankind,  is  the 
greatest  pride,  and  the  highest  ambition  of  their 
humble  servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 


■J7"  The  Editor  has  occasion  to  beg  pardon  of 
many, amongst  his  most  esteemed  correspondents, 
for  inattention  to  letters,  v.'hich  civility,  as  well 
as  duty  and  feeling  require  to  be  answered.  But 
for  some  weeks  he  has  been  confined  to  his  room, 
by  protracted  indisposition,  until  the  file  of  un- 
answered letters,  has  become  unusually  volu- 
minous— in  postponing  the  demands  of  corres- 
pondents, it  often  happens,  that  the  greatest  li- 
cense is  taken  with  friends,  nearest  to  our  heart, 
of  whom  we  are  apt  to  think — "-He  knows  the 
sincerity  of  my  regard,  another  day  will  do  for 
him."  We  shall,  however,  take  the  first  mo- 
ment, to  wipe  off  these  old  scores,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Editorial,  like  the  lieginning 
of  every  year,  brings  with  it  the  mental  resolu- 
tion— at  least,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  do 
better  for  the  time  to  come. 

•J7"  A  few  complete  setts  of  this  Journal  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Editor,  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

XT'  The  Index  for  the  fifth,  will  not  be  delay- 
ed, beyond  the  appearance  of  the  second  number 
of  the  sixth  volume. 

EltBATA,  in  the  article  on  Seeds,  in  Farmer  No.  50.— 
•2(1  iiiu'agrapli,  4lli  line,  lor  thdr  read  tlv:  same  vicinity — Utl 
lint-,  i'or  t}rnssiiiu  read  hni.'Hiiru—Sih  paragraph,  1st  line,  for 
/»</«  ri-ad  sreik — Sill  paragrapli,  :id  line,  (m- gum  read  ^•e'rm 
— ."rii  line,  fur  JeittlJtal it:ii^  sfjiiinal — 17tli  line,  fov  alk'ilus 
read  atlcuticst 


try,  20  to  30  cts. — Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. — Whei 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  Seed. — Orchard  Grass  per  bushel, 
2  50 — Lucerne,  per  lb  ,  50  cents — St.  Foin,  do. 
do.  g7 — Red  Clover,  do.  do.  §5  5U — Timothy,  do. 
do.  S4 — Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  g2 — Millet,  do.  do. 
gl— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  gl  50— Ruta  Baga, 
do.  do.  SI. 

Retail  /trices  of  ftrovision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10 cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — Mutton,  5  to  7(  ts.-S. 
Turkeys,   75   cts.  to      1 — (ieese,   50  to   56   cts. 
— Ducks,    Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2 — Red  heads 
50    to  75  cts. — Chickens  per  pair,    50  to  62^  ct- 
— Eggs,  12*   cents — Butter,    first    quality,   20  tu 
31  cts. — Turnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. 


¥oY  Sale. 

A  very  fine  stallion  colt,  two  years  old  this 
Spring.  He  was  got  by  the  Cleveland  Bay  Hor.se 
imported  by  Mr.  Robert  Patteison  from  England, 
and  out  of  a  very  fine  half  blooded  mare. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
February  24,   1824. 


CON  IKNTS  OF  TU1.S  NUMBER 
Extraordinary  ci-op  of  Manuel  Wurtzel — The  Affrlcnl- 
mre  of  Flaniiei-s,  -Manner  of  Kecdinij  florses  and  Cows  iu 
dirtVpent  Districts — l-'reserMitmn  f>r  Flesli  Meal — Flonr — 
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a^ierii;an  farmer. 


iins — 10  clear  and  14  cloudy  days 
%nd  lightnings. 

age  thermometer  73  2-3  degrees, 
s,  S.  W.,  N.  W.,  N.  E.— 8  falls 
ir  days,  and  11  overcast.  This 
arkably  cool.  The  Thermome 
morning  of  the  1st.  at  58°.  We 
:s  of  wind,  but  little  thunder  and 
xurred  twice  only,  and  a  total 
icon  on  the  night  of  the  22d. 
M-age  thermometer  78  1-3  degrees 
nds  S.  W.,  S.  E.,  N,  E.— 10  rai- 
ir,  and  13  cloudy  and  overcast, — 
der  and  lightning.  The  weath- 
y  cold. 

r,   average   thermometer  70  de 
ig  winds  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  S.  E.— 
■15   clear,  and    15   cloudy.     This 
There  was  frost  on  the  22d  and 
J^o  thunder  and  lightning. 
jns  of  the  year,  may  be  estimated 

undant.  The  repeated  showers 
arm  sun,  caused  it  to  grow  with 
was  the  best  corn"season  for  ma- 

illy,  not  good.  Perhaps  to  be  at- 
leficiency  of  snow  last  winter. 

*  Rye,  and   Oau,  and  Hay  were 

uid  very  good  during  the  summer 
eshing  and  nourishing  showers 
rass  g^een  and  vigorous, 
ce  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 
I  good  and  abundant  as  last  year, 
y.  They  were  not  in  much  de- 
ation.    The  consequence  was,  an 

•  of  cider  was  made.    The  Crab 
lerior  flavour  and  quality, 
its  generally  good,   and  of  suffi- 

ilenty. 

real  abundance.  Our  markets 
ot  I  believe  from  any  increase  in 
it  the  productiveness  of  the  sea- 

immonly  large  and  abundant, 
egetables,  celery,  cabbage,  ruta 
ishes,  &c.  very  fine. 

of  1823,  was  in  many  respects 
ts  the  coldest  since  1816,  and  the 
showers.  I  have  paid  some  at- 
;asons  for  many  years,  and  I  do 
!  where  there  was  so  little  thun 
f.  This  observation  applies  with 
■ce  to  the  summers  of  1821 — 22. 
d  fall  were  very  sickly.  Might 
;  to  the  deficiency  of  electric  flu 
f  epidemic  diseases  are  genera- 
ae,  may  not  these  be  destroyed  by 


waste  is  preicnted.  After  the  water  is  come 
nearly  to  boil,  pour  it  off,  and  replace  the  hot  by 
(".old  water,  into  wliich  throw  a  good  portion  of 
salt.  The  cold  water  sends  the  heat  from  the 
surface  to  the  heart  of  the  potato,  and  makes  it 
mealy.  Like  all  other  vegetables,  tliey  are  im- 
IJioved  by  being  boiled  with  salt,  which  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  spared.  Tlie  only  proper 
test  of  tlieir  being  done  enough,  is  trying  them 
with  a  fork.  When  they  are  boiled  with  a  lid, 
cracking  is  usually  considered  as  the  test  of  their 
being  done  enough;  but  they  will  often  crack 
when  they  are  quite  raw  in  the  heart.  After 
straining  otf  the  water,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  the  fire  to  dry. 

The  following  recipe  to  cure  a  cold,  is  said  to  be 
so  eflSca-ious,  that  we  republish  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  correspondent  who  has  tested  its 
virtues 

Take  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  flaxseed,  with 
two  penny  worth  of  stick  licorice,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sun  raisins.  Put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  soft  water ;  and  let  it  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one ;  then  add  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  candy, 
pounded,  a  table-spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar; 
or  lemon  juice. 

Note.  The  vinegar  is  best  to  be  added  only  to 
that  quantity  you  are  going  immediately  to  take  ; 
for  if  it  be  put  into  the  whole,  it  is  liable,  in  a 
little  time  to  grow  flat. 

Drink  half  a  pint  at  going  to  bed ;  and  take  a 
little  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

This  recipe  generally  cures  the  worst  of  colds 
in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  if  taken  in  time,  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  an  infallible  remedy.  It  is 
a  sovereign  balsamic  cordial  for  the  lungs,  with- 
out the  opening  qualities,  which  endanger  fresh 
colds  on  going  out.  It  has  been  known  to  cure 
colds,  that  have  almost  been  settled  into  consump- 
tions, in  less  than  three  weeks. 

HUSWIFERY    ADM  O  N»TI  O  N  S. 
Written   Three  Centuries  back. 

Learn  you  that  will  thee, 
This  lesson  of  me. 

1.  No  breakfast  of  custom,  provide  for  to  save. 
Not  only  for  such  as  deserveth  to  have. 

2.  No  shewing  of  servant,  what  victuals  in  store. 
Shew  servant  his  labour,  and  shew  him  no  more. 


id  reflections  would  soon  lead  me 
.  I  shall  therefore  leave  them  to 
in   of  natural  philosophers   and 

AGRICOLA. 
— ^aBO«^ 

FOR  BOILING  POTATOES. 
oUowing  from  the  Irish  Faiwer's 
gooa  authority  on  such  a  subject 
tatoet  nicely  without  waste. — Sel 

potatoes  well  cooked,  and  still 

see  them  cooked  without  waste 
directions,  both  ends  will  be  at- 
your  potatoes  of  equal  size,  and 

saucepan  or  pot  without  a  lid 
'ater  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
aid  only  spoil  them,  as  the  pota 

on  being  boiled,  yield  a  consid 
f  water.     By   being  boiled  in  a 
I  lid,  they  do  not  crack,  and  all 


Of  havock  beware. 
Cat  nothing  will  spare. 
.  Where  all  thing  is  common,  what  needeth  a 

hutch  ? 
Where  wanteth  a  saver,  there  havock  is  much. 


4.Where  window  is  open,  cat  maketh  a  fray. 
Yet  wild  cat  with  two  legs,  is  worse,  by  my  fay. 

Look  well  unto  thine  ; 
Slut  slothful  must  whine. 

5.  An  eye  in  a  corjiev  who  useth  to  have. 
Reveal eth  a  drab,  and  prevcnteth  a  knave. 

6.  Make  maid  to  be  cleanly,  or  make  her  cry 

creak ; 
And  teach  her  to  stir,  when  her  mistress  doth 
speak. 

Let  holly  wand  threat. 
Let  Fizgig  be  beat. 

7.  A  wand  in  thy  hand,  though  yc  fight  not  at  all. 
Makes  youth  to  their  business,  better  to  fall. 

8.  For  fear  of  fool  had  I  wist,  cause  thee  to  wail 
Let  Fizgig  be  taught,  to  shut  door  after  ta.il.      ' 


4t5 

Too  easy  the  wicket. 
Will  still  appease  clicket. 

9.  With  her  that  will  clicket.  make  danger  to 
cope,  ° 

Lest  quickly  her  wicket  seem  easy  to  ope. 

10.  As  rod,   little  niendeth,    where   manners  be 
spilt, 

So  naught  will  be  naught,  say  and  do  what 
thou  wilt. 

Fight  seldom  ye  shall. 
But  use  not  to  brawl. 

11.  Much  brawling  with  servant,   what  man  can 
abide  ? 

Pay  home  when  thou  fightest,  but  love  not  to 
chide. 

12.  As  order  is  heavenly,  where  quiet  is  had. 
So  error  is  hell,  or  a  mischief  as  bad. 

What  better  a  law, 
Than  subjects  in  awe  ? 

13.  Such  awe  as  a  warning  will  cause  to  beware. 
Doth  make  the  whole  household  the  better  to 

fare. 

14.  The  less  of  thy  counsel  thy  servants  do  know, 
Their  duty  the  better,   such  servants   shall 

shew. 

Good  music  regard. 
Good  servants  reward. 

15.  Such  servants  are  oftenest  painfull  and  good. 
That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood! 

16.  Good  servants  hope  justly,  some  friendship 
to  feel. 

And  look  to  havt  favour,  what  time  they  do 
well. 

By  once  or  twice, 
'Tis  time  to  be  wise. 

17.  Take  Runagate  Robin,  to  pity  his  need. 
And  look  to  be  filched,  as  sure  as  thy  creed. 

18.  Take  warning  by  once,  that  a  worse  do  not 
hap. 

Foresight  is  the  stopper  of  many  a  gap. 

Some  change  for  a  shift : 
Oft  change,  small  thrift.  • 

19.  Make  few  of  thy  counsel,  to  change  for  the 
best, 

Lest  one  that  is  trudging,  infecteth  the  rest. 


20.  The  stone  that  is  rolling,  can  gather  no  moss. 
For  master  and  servant,  oft  changing  is  loss. 

Both  liberal!  sticketh. 
Some  provender  pricketh. 

21.  One  dog  for  a  hog,  and  one  cat  for  a  mouse ; 
One  ready  to  give  is  enough  for  a  house. 

22.  One  gift  ill  accepted,  keep  next  in  thy  purse. 
Whom   provender   pricketh,    are    often  the 

worse. 

ON  A  SCULJ.. 

[The  following  lines  by  Lord  Byron  are  hardly 
inferior  to  Hamlet's   meditations  in  the   grave 
yard.] 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate  and  portals  foul, 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  seat  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul. 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eye-less  hole 
Fhe  gay  recess  of  wisdom,  and  of  wit 
Can  all  that  saint,  sage,  sophist  ever  writ 
Poople  this  lonely  tower — its  tenement  refit? 


iKi 


AMERICAN  FAHMEK. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  19,"  18:24. 


Sy  Notice  to  Subscribers. — Those  who 
continue  their  subscription  to  tlie  Farmer,  are 
respectfully  reminded  that  the  best  /iroof  they 
can  give  of  their  a])probation  of  our  labours, 
Avill  be  a  prompt  compliance  with  the  stipulated 
terms  of  subscription,  which  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  to  wit : 

To  those  who  take  the  risk  of  all  casual- 
ties, §4  per  annum,  payable  in  advance — but 
those  who  prefer,  as  we  hope  most  of  them  will, 
to  pay  $5  in  advance,  will  be  entitled  to  have 
each  paper  supplied,  which  may  happen,  from 
any  cause,  7iot  to  reach  tlieni  in  good  order,  and 
an  agricultural  almanack,  in  the  bargain.  The 
aim  -nack,  besides  the  contents  of  common  alma- 
nacks, will  have  recipes,  short  essays,  &c.  con- 
nected with  the  farmer's  and  the  housewife's  du- 
ties and  business.  Those  who  prefer  the  pay- 
ment of  four  dollars,  are  assured  that  the  Farmer 
is  regularly  /lut  uji  and  sent  off  in  ai  leant  as 
good  condition,  and  with  as  much  security  for  its 
safe  arrival,  as  any  paper  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  always  that  invaluable  work,  Niles' 
"Weekly  Register. 

$j^  The  money  whether  four  or  five  dollars, 
to  be  remitted,  in  all  cases,  directly  by  mail,  at 
the  Editor's  risk — he,  requiring  only  the  woid  of 
the  subscriber  that  the  money  was  deposited  in 
the  neighbouring  post  office.  :t7=  The  dilficul- 
ty  arising  from  the  impracticability  of  getting 
g4  notes,  in  many  places,  may  be  obviated  in  this 
way. — Let  the  subscriber  send  a  g5  note,  with  a 
request  that  the  odd  dollar  be  passed  to  his  cre- 
dit for  three  months  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
it  will  be  done  :  but  where  ?,5  are  received,  with- 
out any  such  wish  e.rpressed  by  the  subscriber,  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  his  desire  is  to  be 
considered  as  aguarunleedsnhscr'iher,  and  entitled 
to  an  Agricultural  Almanack,  and  he  will  be  so  en- 
tered on  the  books.  j)7=  Lastly,  the  Editor  as 
sures  his  friends,  that  from  the  variety  and  value 
of  materials  on  hand,  the  regularity  of  his  sup- 
ply from  abroad,  of  such  publications  as  afford 
matter  adapted  to  this  journal,  and  above  all, 
from  the  number,  zeal,  intelligence  and  generous 
publick  spirit  of  his  correspondents  in  all  the 
states  of  our  own  blessed  country,  with, her  infi- 
nitely diversified  soil  and  climate,  and  unexplor- 
ed resources  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry, he  can  promise,  tvilhout  fear  of  failure,  that 
the  Farmer  will  continue  to  be  at  least  as  nvcll 
•woi'hy  of  their  patronage  as  heretofore  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  imfirovements  in  the  |)lan  and  substance 
of  the  work,  which  ought  to  be  expected  from 
greater  experience  and  facilities,  and  undiminish- 
ed fondness  for  the  subject. 

The  most  inattentive  observer,  must  have  per- 
ceived the  progress  of  publick  opinion,  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  attaching  more  respecta- 
bility, and  a  higher  moral  consideration  to  the 
business  and  character  of  the  Farmer,  embel- 
lished as  it  now  is,  with  lesearches  in  Natural  His- 
tory, Botany,- and  other  liberal  studies,  and  guid- 
ed by  the  results  of  m.odern  discoveries,  in  phy 
siology,  chemistry,  &c.  No  longer  is  the  practice 
pf  agriculture,  associated  with  the  idea  of  mere 
brute  force, anA  all  itsj-esults,  considered  as  ending 
solely  in  calculations  of  profit  and  inss.  Its  votaries 
»'e  expected  to  combine  thejjolish  and  the  plea- 
sures of  reading,  with  better  judgment,  \n  direct- 
"ing  the  labours  of  the  field — and  hence  it  is,  that  we 
witiiess  the  just  pride,  which  is  now  felt,  in  se- 
lecting the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  all  its  allur 
ing  varieties,  as  their  regular  profession,  by  young 
men  of  the  first  consideration  and  talents,  and 


how  much  more  useful  and  honorable  are  the 
resolutions,  which  thus  lead  them,  to  renounce 
the  unmanly  and  enervating  pleasures,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  town,  of  which,  if  ever,  it  may  now 
be  truly  said 

"  Where  new  s  and  politicks  divide  mankind, 
"  And  schemes  of  state  involve  th'  uneasv  mind, 
"  Faction  embroils  the  world  ;  and  every  tongue 
"  Is  mov'd  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung: 
"  Each  rival  Machiavel  with  envy  burns, 
"  And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns  ; 
"  While  calumny  upon  each  party's  thrown, 
"  Which  both  promote,  and  both  alike  disown  :" 

To  seek,  where  "  all  the  grateful  country 
breathes  delight,"  the  invigorating  toils  of  the 
field,  and   the   never   tiring  studies  of  nature. 

It  is  from   reflections  like  these,  and  not  from 
the  vanity,   which  is  the  growth  of  overweening 
partiality,  for  our  own  offspring,  that  we  antici 
pate  the  time,  when  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  will 
patronise   the  "  American  Farmer."     To  the 
intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  our  correspon- 
dents, we  owe  unspeakable  gratitude, for  enabling 
us  to  say  with  confidence  to  every  farmer,  that  in 
its  pages,  his   wife  may  find  the   most  valuable 
recipes,    and    instructions    in   every    branch   of 
household  industry — that  his  children  may  find 
in  them,  amusement  and  edification,  and  that  to 
himself,  they  will  furnish  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  practical  directions,  applicable  to  the  I — Pine  "scantling,  do.  gl   to 
whole  circle  of  agricultural  operations — finally, 'gl   to  1  25— White  do.  5-4, 
we  ask  the  favour  of  all  those,  who  think  its  use-  jco.  4-4,  Rl  15  to  1  30— do.  c'l 
fulness  not  overrated,  not  only  to  consider  them-lgles,   cyp   18  in.,  go  to  3  50- 
selves  as  agents  to  receive  subscriptions, but  that  do.  %?' 50  tor  75— jun.  com. 
the  Editor  will  feel  himself  under  particular  ob-(W.  O.  pipe,   §40  to  45— do. 

ligations  to  all  those,  who  by  sending  him  a  «H!^^egl5    to    17 R.   O.    bbl.    f^is 

subscriber,  so  far  enable  him  to  continue,  thelWool,  fleece,  merino  full  b 
Jirst  American  Journal,  devoted  exclusively  tolperlb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  c 
the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  agriculturists,  try,  20  to  30  cts.— Skinner,  3 
of  America.     To  promote  their  interests,  to  de- 1  assorted  and  cleaned,    any  of 
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P/J/CA.S'  CVRRRXT—ct 
Wharf  flour,  g5  62£,— He 
"5 — Best  family  do.  retail,  \ 
15  to  SI  ir— Corn,  35  cts.— R 
to  30cts.~  Whiskev,  25  to  : 
ed,  ]0  tn  35  cts.— Coal,  Liv 
45  cts. — Virginia,  28  cts. — Su 
§6  50  to  S7 — Rice,  per  cwt 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  ; 
,?sS  to  8  50— do.  No  2,  §6 
glO — Bacon  and  hams,  10  to 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisi 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  c 
13  cts. — Candles,  mould,  12 
to  11  cts. — Sperniaciti,  25 — 1 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susqu 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  g 
trimmed,  g6  to  6  50 — Flax 
bushel,  70  to  75  cts. — cleam 
per  lb.  10  toilets. — Hemp, 
Country  dew  rot,  7  cts.  per 
9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  ] 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb. — J 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel, 
ther,  soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts 
tern  tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumb 
ment,  cargo  prices: — Of  thi 
we  give  the  yard  prices.- 
scant.  ^1  to    1  25— Boards  a 


fend  their  rights,  to  deserve  their  esteem,  and  to 
exalt  and  embellish  their  vocation,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  theHRselves,  and  of  mankind,  is  the 
greatest  pride,  and  the  highest  ambition  of  their 
humble  servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 


tain  an  advance  of  15  to  20 
Prices  of  Seed. — Orchard 
S2  50— Lucerne,  per  lb.,  50  i 
do.  g7— Red  Clover,  do.  do.  g 
do.  ^4 — Herds  Grass,  do.  do. 
gl — Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do. 
do.  do.  gl. 

Retail  prices  of  provision  m 
pieces,  10  cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — 
Turkeys,   75    cts.   to    si — Ge 


do.  50  cts. 


■37"  The  Editor  has  occasion  to  beg  pardon  of  I 
many, amongst  his  most  esteemed  correspondents,' 
for  inattention  to  letters,  which   civilitv,  as  well 

as  duty  and  feeling  require  to  be  answered.     But  _j)u(.|js     Canvasbacks   «1  "^ 
tor  some  weeks  he  has  been  confined  to  his  room,  ;5o    to  75  cts.-Chicken's  per  j 
by  protracted  indisposition,  until  the  file  of  un-  ^^„e,s    !<""    cents— Butter 
answered   letters,    has  become   unusually    volu-  31  ctl-funiips,   per  bushe 
muious — m  postponing   tlie  demands    of    corres-   •         -  f  >   i 

pondents,  it  often  happens,  that  the  greatest  li- 
cense is  taken  with  friends,  nearest  to  our  heart, 
of  whom  we  are  apt  to  think — "  He  knows  the 
sincerity  of  my  regard,  another  day, will  do  for 
him."  We  shall,  however,  take  the  first  mo- 
ment, to  wipe  off  these  old  scores,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Editorial,  like  the  beginning 
of  every  year,  brings  with  it  the  mental  resolu- 
tion— at  least,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  do 
better  for  the  time  to  come. 


37°'  A  few  complete  setts  of  this  Journal  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Editor,  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

itT^  The  Index  for  the  fifth,  will  not  be  delay- 
ed, beyond  the  appearance  of  the  second  number 
of  the  sixth  volume. 


ERRATA,  ill  tlie  article  on  Seeils,  in  Fanner  No.  50 

•ill  paragrapli,  4tli  line,  for  their  read  ilie  same  vicinity — 14tli 
Inie,  for  hrauidii  read  brassicn—S\\\  paragraph,  1st  line,  tor 
. "if/.!  read  seeds — 8tli  paragraph,  3d  line,  {'or gum  veM\  genn 
— "ill  lino,  for  feminal rea.i\  scminnl — inh  line,  for  aikilus 
read  alkalies. 


A  very  fine  stallion   colt. 
Spring.     He  was  got  by  the  C 
imported  by  Mr.  Robert  Patt( 
and  out  of  a  very  fine  half  bio 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Edi 
February  24,    1824. 
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